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ADDRESS. 

Our  Twelfth  Volame  begins  under  different  circumstances  from 
those  of  any  preceding  occasion  when  we  have  had  to  recom- 
mence our  course.  Our  earlier  days  were  the  enthusiastic 
enjoyment  of  young  men^  undergraduates,  revelling  in  the 
exploration  of  a  new  and  fascinating  pursuit^  which  we  knew 
to  be  as  true^  by  the  voice  of  general  antiquity,  as  it  was  to 
this  shallow  generation  novel.  Year  after  year^  our  doctrines 
took  deeper  root,  spread  wider  their  branches.  Personal  perse- 
cution^ personal  disappointment  enough  we  underwent ;  but  our 
public  course  was  one  of  progress.  Now  a  new  epoch  seems 
opening  to  us ;  we  can  no  longer  continue  the  peaceful  study  of 
theoretical  principles,  or  quietly  aid  in  their  practical  manifes- 
tation. We  have  been  very  successful,  and*  our  success  has 
borne  a  common  fruit.  The  very  pages  of  the  present  Number 
contain  the  tokens  of  our  visible  success,  in  the  account  of  the 
consecration  of  the  first  new  Cathedral,  founded  on  British 
ground^  for  our  Communion^  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
The  Colonies,  too^  are  all  of  them  developing,  with  the  Epis- 
copate^ its  outward  form.  We  are  a  ''  large  party,''  and  the 
world  fears  us.  We  find  ourselves  no  longer  in  conflict  with 
the  foes  of  our  tenderer  days.  The  Prime  Minister  has  pro- 
nounced the  ritualism  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  to  be  the 
^  mummeries  of  superstition."  Lord  Ashley  would  rather  wor- 
ship by  the  banks  of  the  river  side  (where  he  would  not  find 
S.  Paul  to  join  him),  than  in  a  church  whose  chancel  remains 
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2  Address. 

"  as  in  times  past."  He  and  his  party  are  raising  an  agitation 
to  call  upon  her  Majesty,  Tudor-like,  to  issue  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting our  Clergy  from  carrying  out  the  Rubric.  The  Prayer- 
Book  itself  is  menaced.  A  so-called  National  Club  tries  to 
agitate  by  calumny  and  invective  our  every  parish.  Mob  emeutes 
and  meetings,  as  ignorant  and  prejudiced  as  they,  have  denounced 
our  principles.  The  distant  duchy  of  Cornwall  is  called  to- 
gether to  hurl  defiance  upon  the  Pope,  and  it  turns  the  weight 
of  its  invective  upon  our  worthy  publisher.  Lastly,  and  most 
sadly, — but  we  pause.  There  is  a  church,  of  which  in  our 
.last  volume  we  said  that  it  was  "  the  most  complete,  and  with 
completeness,  the  most  sumptuous  church  which  has  been  de- 
dicated to  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Communion  since  the  re- 
vival." This  church  has  been  desecrated  by  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  the  ringleader  in  the  profanation  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown ;  and,  their  brutal  sacrilege  scarce  appeased,  its 
high-minded  priest  driven  from  the  altars  he  has  himself  at  his 
own  exceeding  self-sacrifice  reared.  Another  church,' that  of 
S.  Jude's,  Bristol,  which  only  in  our  last  number  we  lauded  for  its 
exactness,  has,  before  our  next  appeared,  fallen,  not  to  violence, 
not  to  insolence  combined  with  insidiousness,  but  to  sheer  insidi- 
ousness — a  change  of  livings — fair  promises  unblushingly  made 
— a  reading  in — and  the  choir  is  stripped  and  banished  from  the 
chancel — the  candlesticks  sent  off — the  "holy  doors"  converted 
into  a  reading-desk  in  the  nave — the  offertory  discontinued — 
daily  worship  abandoned.  Further  north,  where  there  was  no 
colourable  fear  of  ministerial  influence,  no  hope  of  distinguished 
patronage  to  justify  the  motives,  a  church,  raised  by  the  offer* 
ings  of  Englishmen,  to  build  a  bulwark  of  Catholic  worship  in  a 
vast  city  where  Calvin  reigned  supreme — a  church,  voluntarily 
served  by  the  gratuitous  labours  of  a  priest,  who  has  sacrificed 
health,  almost  life,  to  his  exertions,  that  modicum  of  Catholic 
ritualism — for  it  was  a  modicum — in  which  he  indulged  himself, 
and  which  was  the  ground  of  his  support  in  this  land,  has  been 
rudely  forbidden  by  one,  from  whom  on  all  accounts  a  different 
treatment  was  to  be  expected.  In  Manchester,  too,  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead  was  nothing  to  the  momentary  spleen, — ^but 
we  will  not  repeat  what  another  pen  has  so  forcibly  described 
in  our  current  pages. 


A  Catena  Symbolical  3 

Snch  are  a  few  of  the  portents  which  have  crowded  on  us  since 
oar  last  number.  But  we  do  not  despair^ — nay^  we  are  con- 
fident. The  plot  has  burst  too  soon ;  and  our  champions  rise 
irom  every  side. 

We  do  not  mean  to  fall  short  of  our  occasion.  Hitherto  we 
have  avoided  the  strife  of  tongues^  almost  to  an  excess.  Hence- 
forward we  will  speak  out  like  men^  and  fight  as  our  fathers 
fought  against  commission^  if  need  be^  and  against  Parliament^ 
for  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church. 


A  CATENA    SYMBOLICA.  FROM   WRITERS   OF  THE 
WESTERN  CHURCH,  A.D.  540—1736. 

A  Pi^per  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society:  8,  Barnabas*  Day,  1850.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neai«b, 
MA,,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  XI.,  Page  226.) 

Raoulpbus,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1 1 57,  was  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  Leviticus,  in  twenty  Books,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  a  very  diffuse  and  recondite 
specimen  of  architectural,  as  well  as  of  other  symbolism. 

I  next  produce  the  unknown  author  of  the  Icelandic  Homily,  trans- 
lated for  the  Ecclesiohgiet}  by  Mr.  Gordon,  from  a  MS.  preserved 
io  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  and  dating  between  11 50  and 
1200.  It  shows  how  completely  the  Western  Church  must  have  been 
imbued  with  one  spirit  of  symbolism,  when  we  read,  in  a  sermon 
addressed  to  a  village  congregation  in  that  far  off  island,  passage  after 
passage  such  as  the  following  : 

"  Ljke  as  the  church  is  constructed  out  of  many  stones  or  beams, 
so  are  people  assembled  in  the  faith  from  many  nations  and  tongues. 
Some  Christian  people  are  now  in  heaven  with  God,  but  some  are  in 
the  world  here.  Therefore  do  some  parts  of  the  church  denote  the 
gbry  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  while  some  parts  mark  Christendom 
on  earth.  The  Choir  marketh  saints  in  heaven  ;  but  the  Nave  Christian 
men  on  earth.  The  Altar  marketh  Cbbist.  .  .  .  The  foundations  of 
churches  mark  Apostles  and  Prophets,  who  are  the  supports  of  all 
faith  :  as  Paulus  said,  '  Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Prophets.'  The  Cross-wall,  which  is  between  nave  and  choir, 
marketh  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  for,  like  as  we  do  enter  into  Christendom 
through  faith  in  Christ,  so  do  we  enter  into  the  glory  of  heaven  by 
the  door  of  grace  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  the  whole  Homily 
is  very  Well  worth  perusal. 

>  Vol  VIII.  p.  216. 


4  A  Catena  Symbolica^ 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  Richardub  de  Sancto  Victobe  (11 10 — 
1173).  The  whole  of  the  work  called  Allegories  of  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Testimony,  is  a  tissue  of  ecclesiological  symbolism.  Some  of  the 
explanations  appear  singular:  thus,  the  Candlestick^  is  interpreted  of 
the  grace  of  discretion ;  and  the  gilding  on  the  wood,  of  assigning  a 
reason  for  visible  things. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
as  showing  how  completely  in  allegorizing  the  Temple  or  Tabernacle 
the  writers  of  this  era  took  their  ideas  from  actually  existing  examples. 
The  treatise  just  named  is  accompanied  by  plates,  evidently  faithful 
copies  from  the  original  MS.  In  them,  agreeably  with  what  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  date  of  the  composition,  the  details  of  the 
Temple  are  of  late  R-omanesque  work :  nor  are  the  arrangements,  so 
far  as  the  subject  would  allow,  (in  the  porch,  for  instance,)  essentially 
different  from  those  actually  adopted  by  Norman  architects. 

I  commence  the  decline  of  symbolic  art  with 

RoBKRT  Paululus,  Priest  of  Amiens,  who  flourished  about  1175, 
and  left  three  books  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  usually  attributed  to 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore. 

PiBRRB  de  Cellb,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  follows.  He  lived  from  1110 
to  1187,  and  left  two  books  on  the  Tabernacle,  in  which  the  old  spirit 
is  fully  carried  out. 

Cbncio,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  election  of  Pope 
Celestine  III.,  in  1190,  is  full  of  the  same  principle.  The  Pope,  at 
his  enthronization,  had  a  succinctorium  of  red  silk,  from  which  hung  a 
purse,  and  in  the  purse  twelve  precious  stones  and  musk.  The  suc- 
cinctorium signified  chastity ;  the  purse,  almsgiving ;  the  twelve 
stones,  the  twelve  Apostles ;  and  the  musk,  the  sweet  savour  of  Jbsus 
Ghbist.^ 

Following  Cencio,  we  have  Pbtbb  of  Blois,'  Archdeacon  of  Bath 
(1140 — I2CX)).  The  testimony  of  this  friend  and  supporter  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  as  an  English  dignitary,  is  very  valuable.  In 
the  sermon  on  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  we  find  the 
following  passage : 

"  In  this  house  hath  Wisdom  hewn  out  seven  pillars,  the  seven  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  or  the  seven  principal  virtues.  There  be  four  con- 
cerning which  philosophers  have,  of  a  long  season,  written  and  disputed ; 
to  wit,  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude  ;  there  be  three  of 
which  the  philosopher  hath  no  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  charity."'* 
The  principle  of  symbolical  architecture  is  applied  to  the  Tabernacle 
in  an  epistle  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Chichester  ;^  and  the  same 
thing  agun  occurs  in  a  sermon  on  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

In  the  year  1213,  we  have  a  very  curious  instance  of  numerary 
symbolism.  In  the  great  battle  of  Muret,  between  the  Crusaders, 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  the  Albigenses,  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  where  the  latter  were  routed,  the  former  moved  on  in  three 
bodies,  in  honour  of  the  Holt  Trinity.     It  is  needless  to  remark  on 

>  Ed.  Rouen,  1660,  p.  212.        «  Mus.  Italic.  II.  210.  «  Ed.  Paris.  1667. 

<  Page  334  A.  ^  £p.  cxzxix.  p.  216  B. 
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the  strength  of  that  pnnciple,  which  could  thus  modify  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  battle. 

I  may  mention  a  somewhat  similarly  out-of-the-way  expression  of 
symbolism  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  Slavonic  Lexicon  of  Theodore 
Polycarp,  three  languages  are  introduced,  Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
One  should  have  thought  that  no  particular  reason  need  have  been 
assigned  for  thus  exhibiting  the  three  principal  languages  of  the 
Church  in  juxtaposition.  But  the  editor  expressly  tells  us  that  the 
triple  number  was  chosen  out  of  reverence  to  the  Holt  TaziriTT. 

I  now  proceed  to  S.  Antokt  of  Padua^  (1195 — 1231).  He  is  one 
of  the  eariiest  writers  in  whom  we  find  a  sensible  decline  of  the 
symbolical  principle :  not  indeed  in  the  absence  of  mystical  exposi- 
tion, but  in  its  strained  and  violent  character ;  a  sufficient  proof  that, 
instead  of  a  living  energy,  it  was  becoming  a  dead  language.  I  refer, 
for  testimonies  in  favour  of  symbolism,  to  S.  Antony's  Exposition  on 
Exodus,^  and  to  that  on  the  Books  of  Kings.  From  the  latter  I  will 
quote  a  passage,  which  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  remark  which  f 
have  just  made. 

'*  The  King?  that  is,  Christ,  commanded  that  they  should  bring  great 
stones;  that  is,  the  height  of  penitence:  precious  stones;  that  is, 
whose  price  is  eternal  life  :  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  ;  that 
is,  that  Temple  wherein  Christ  desireth  to  dwell.  This  command- 
ment the  King  Himself  gave,  when  He  said,  '  Repent  ye.'  These  be 
the  stones  that  careful  David  chose  from  the  running  brook,  when  he 
went  forth  to  fight  with  Goliath,  that  is,  the  devil ;  five  in  number, 
because  the  will  of  the  five  senses  is  to  be  restrained  by  penance.  He 
began  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Solomon  built  the  Temple  of 
tluee  materials ;  marble,  cedar,  and  gold.  In  marble,  the  virginity  of 
our  Lady ;  in  cedar  (which  by  his  odour  chases  serpents)  her  humility  : 
in  gold,  her  purity,  be  set  forth." 

Next.  I  shall  bring  forward  one  of  the  most  remarkable  testimonies 
in  our  favour,  that  of  William,'^  Bishop  of  Paris,  whose  life  extended 
from  1178  to  1^8.  The  evidence  of  so  illustrious  a  name  among  the 
schoolmen  carries  with  it  more  than  usual  weight.  The  principle  is 
laid  down  in  a  passage  of  the  seventeenth  book  De  Legibusfi  which 
is  too  long  for  quotation.  But  another,  from  the  treatise  de  Universofi 
is  as  follows  :  "  Therefore,  the  heaven  is  as  it  were  a  vest  of  splendour 
for  the  whole  world,  and  the  beautiful  roof  of  the  glorious  palace  of  God, 
Which  ruleth  for  ever ;  and  the  fair  covering  of  His  Temple,  which  is 
the  whole  world ;  and  the  habitation  and  inmost  shrine  of  His  glory. 

Or,   by  another  comparison:   it  is,  as  it  were,  the 

murarium  in  the  same  Temple,  containing  and  receiving  all  things 
which  in  the  world  be  holy,  and  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  so  noble  a 
habitation." 

The  following  passages,  occurring  in  the  29th  chapter  De  Legibus^ 
are  highly  important;  because,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  details, 
they  boldly  and  philosophically  vindicate  the  necessity  of  the  whole 
principle,  of  symbolism. 

>  Ed.  U  Haye,  1739.  ^  Page  306  aeq.  *  Page  412  seq. 

*  E4.  Paris.  1674.  »  Tom.  I.  48.  •  Cap.  zzz?.  p.  630  P. 
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"  There  are  two  kinds  of  Temples ;  the  one  which  is  living  and  true, 
namely  the  whole  company  of  the  Saints,  and  every  one  of  them ;  the 
other  dead,  that  is  to  say,  consisting  of  insensible  timbers  and  stones ; 
and  this  is  to  the  true  and  living  one  as  the  figure  to  the  truth. 
Wherefore  the  worship  paid  in  the  one  beareth  the  same  relation  to  the 
worship  paid  in  the  other.  For,  as  Aristotle  saith,  if  one  ratio  holdeth 
in  proportionals,  the  other  holdeth  also.  Now  the  Temples  are  pro- 
portionals to  their  worship  :"  that  is,  as  Temple  to  worship,  so  Temple 
to  worship :  **  therefore  we  may  say  permutando,  as  Temple  to  Temple, 
80  worship  to  worship.  This  is  evident  in  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
and  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  same ;  for  the  dedication  or  consecra- 
tion of  a  church  is  the  figure  of  baptismal  dedication  or  consecration  ; 
and  reconciliation  of  a  church  is  the  figure  of  penitential  reconciliation. 
And  because  exterior  lites  specially  pertain  to  the  honour  of  God,  as  it 
is  written,  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thine  House,  and  the 
place  where  Thine  honour  dweUeth,  we  must  declare  severally  what  be  the 
forms  and  matters  of  these  rites."  He  enumerates  these  :  the  proces- 
sion ;  the  materials  of  the  church ;  the  Divine  office ;  the  vestments ; 
the  furniture ;  the  bells ;  the  aspersion  of  Holy  Water.  "  To  the  un- 
learned, then,"  he  proceeds,  "  this  exterior  procession  leadeth  to  doc- 
trine and  erudition ;  but  to  the  learned,  it  is  a  huge  provocation  and 
incitement  unto  interior  advancement  and  procession.  For  they  openly 
read  in  the  very  order,  ornament,  and  apparatus^  of  procession,  how 
they  must  begin,  advance,  and  enter  into  the  Heavenly  Church  and  the 

Heavenly  Table,  that  is,  the  Table  of  Eternal  Refection It  is 

not  only  pleasant  but  salutary  that  we  often  set  forth  to  the  people 
how  we  must  go  forth  to  the  coming  Judge  and  King ;  and  they  going 
out  to  Him  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  a  procession,  may  understand 
how  they  shall  be  led  by  Him,  with  the  triumphal  banners  of  the  Cross 
going  afore,  and  shall  be  introduced  by  Him  into  the  Celestial  House 
and  the  palace  not  made  with  hands.  And  to  draw  to  an  end  with 
our  discourse  on  this  subject,  all  that  is  done  in  external  rites  is  a  most 
convenient  figure  and  representation  of  the  truth  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  in  us  now,  and  which  is  promised  to  us  hereafter,  and  which  we 
hope  to  obtain.  As  the  whole  furniture  of  seric  palls  and  vestments  is 
the  beauty  in  which  we  here  ought  to  shine  in  the  inner  man,  that  is, 
the  pulchritude  of  virtues  and  graces ;  also  that  beauty  wherewith  we 
shall  be  decorated  in  the  life  to  come :  so  the  splendour  of  lights  setteth 
forth  the  internal  splendour  of  grace,  and  the  future  effulgence  of  glory. 
But  in  exterior  rites," — and  notice  this  remarkable  concession, — 
"THERE  IS  Ko  VIRTUS,  sRvc  that  wc  havc  said.'' 

**  By  what  books,"  he  proceeds,  '*  is  our  interior  furniture,  that  of 
graces  and  virtues,  more  clearly  set  forth,  than  by  the  ornament  of 
lights,  and  the  hanging  of  silken  palls  to  the  walls  of  the  church,  or 
around  the  Holy  Altar  ?  These  do  expound  with  great  affluence  of 
speech,  learning,  and  eloquence,  how  the  inner  temple  should  be 
adorned. 

**  By  what  books  can  an  unlearned  man  be  so  clearly  taught  concern- 
ing that  internal  and  spiritual  Temple  which  we  ought  to  be  ?  What 
way  can  so  conveniently  be  pointed  out  to  men  whereby  they  may  learn 
what  manner  of  persons  they  ought  to  be  in  the  Divine  Mysteries,  as 
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the  holy  vestments,  and  the  adornment  of  miikistere  therein,  and  the 
carrying  of  relics  and  sacred  vessels,  either  in  procession  or  in  other 
rites?  The  greatest  external  heauty  is  necessary  in  this;  and  the 
greatest  internal  beauty  answereth  thereto ;  'wherefore  these  rites  are 
of  great  heauty  throughout,  and  therefore  most  greatly  worthy  of  the 
Moct  Grreat  God.  For  it  is  manifest  to  the  very  sense,  and  none  can. 
deny  it,  save  he  that  will  deny  snow  to  he  white,  that  there  never  was 
a  worship  of  perfect  beauty  save  this,  in  which  God  is  honoured  by  the 
Christian  Church.  For  although  the  Hebrew  worship  had  some  beauty, 
it  vas  small  and  only  initial.  So  manifest  are  these  things  to  sense 
that  whosoever  beholdetb  the  external  beauty  of  the  House  of  the  Lord 
amongst  us  must  admire  Him  incredibly,  and  cokfbss  from  bis  hbabt 

THAT  THESB  CBHBM0NZB8  WXRB  KOT  ZNVBNTXn  BT  THB  CRAFT  OF 
M£N,  BUT  ABB  A  BOCUMENT  OF  DIVINB  BBVBLATIOIT,  AND  CBLSSTIAL 
MA6TSRT.** 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Collation  of  Benefices}  William  of  Paris  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  a  Prelate's  duty,  as  Father,  Governor, 
and  Spiritual  Architect. 

"  Tlie  ofBoe,"  he  says,  "  of  a  Prelate,  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  architect, 
ia  to  build  the  House  of  God  ;  and  that  of  cedar  and  squared  stones,  as 
we  read  in  Isaiah,  not  of  thorns  and  straw.  Oh  what  is  then  their 
deceit  against  Gon,  to  whom  they  ought  to  build  a  most  glorious  pa- 
lace and  magnifical,  when  in  its  stead  they  make  a  pie*s  or  a  sparrow's 
nest !  when,  in  such  glorious  buildings,  instead  of  mighty  rafters  of 
cedar  they  use  the  infirm  props  of  wretched  nephews,  who  could  not 
both  laugh  at  them  and  weep  for  them  ?'*  And  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  same  treatise  we  have  the  complaint  that  Prelates  too  often  build 
ap  a  Babylon  instead  of  a  church.  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Treatise 
de  Moribms,  where  Piety  is  describmg  her  dignities,  and  the  ninety- 
fourth  sermon,  that  on  the  dedication  of  a  church,  are  based  on  the 
same  principle. 

To  William  of  Paris  follows  Guisbbbt  or  Guibbrt,  who  deceased 
about  1270,  and  left  a  treatise  de  functionibus  Episcopi,  et  de  CarimO' 
attt  eeehsiaet  which  is  said  to  be,  for  I  never  saw  it,  a  mine  of  sym- 
bolism. 

We  proceed  to  the  Seraphic  Doctor,^  S.  Bokavbktura,  who  lived 
from  1221  to  1274.  In  his  three^  sermons  on  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  he  fully  carries  out  the  sjrmbolical  principle.  To  quote  various 
passages  would  be  to  do  little  more  than  to  repeat  what  is  more  clearly 
and  formally  stated  by  Durandus.  I  may  notice,  however,  that  in 
describing  the  writing  by  the  Bishop  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  S. 
Bonaventuza  affirms  what  Durandus,  Remigius,  and  other  authors  deny, 
that  Hebrew  characters  were  also  employed.^  He  observes  in  another 
place,  that  a  wall  without  cement^  is  interpreted  of  Christ;  a 
mil,  properly  so  called,  of  virtue ;  a  perpeyn  wall,  of  good  works, 
bound  together  by  the  cement  of  charity.  The  Pastoral  Staff,  in  his 
exposition  on  the  44th  Psalm,  is  more  fully  symbolised  than  in  the 

'  Sirapl.  ad  0pp.  p.  248.  *  Ed.  Venet.  1755.  '  Tom.  II.  301—316. 

*  p4b  313.  *  Eipos.  in  Vwim  79.    Tom.  VIII.  p.  265. 
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usual  medieTal  verses  on  it.  "  It  hath  great  length^  ;  it  is  set  upright ; 
it  hath  a  pricket  at  the  lower  end ;  it  is  curved  in  the  upper  part ;  the 
middle  is  smooth  ;  it  is  girt  with  a  knop.  It  hath  great  length,  be- 
cause a  Bishop  ought  to  preach  everywhere,  as  it  is  written,  Thkr  sound 
is  gone  out  into  all  lands.  It  is  set  upright,  because  he  preacheth  con- 
cerning heavenly  things.  It  hath  a  sharp  pricket,  because  it  pertuneth 
to  his  duty  to  correct  and  chastise  evil  doers.  It  is  curved  in  the  up- 
per part,  because  what  he  preacheth  he  must  bring  back  to  himself, 
practising  what  he  teaches,  ft  is  smooth,  and  hath  yet  a  knop,  because 
he  should  practise  both  mercy  and  justice." 

The  observations,  in  the  commentary  on  Psalm  21,  on  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  allegory,^  are  well  deserving  attention,  and  corrobora- 
tive of  our  theory ;  as  also  those,  in  the  exposition  of  Psalm  14,^  con- 
cerning the  moveable  and  spiritual  Tabernacle,  which  is  the  Church 
Militant,  and  the  fixed  and  supersubstantial  Tabernacle,  which  is  the 
Church  Triumphant.  In  his  Exposition^  of  the  Mass  the  Seraphic 
Doctor  explains,  though  not  quite  in  the  usual  manner,  the  sacred  vest- 
ments* llie  humeral  or  amice  signifies,  according  to  him,  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  as  hidden  by  His  Humanity ;  the  alb,  the  Purity  of  our 
Lord;  the  girdle.  His  Virginity;  the  maniple.  His  Humility;  the 
stole,  His  Obedience ;  the  chasuble.  Heaven  and  Earth  filled  by  the 
Glory  of  Qod.  I  may  also  refer  to  the  plate  entitled  Arbor  Vita 
Christi  *^  as  a  good  commentary  on  Jesse  windows. 

After  S.  Bonaventura  follows  the  Oracular  Doctor,  John  Pxckham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1292.  Among  the  numerous 
works,  which  mostly  remain  MS.,  of  this  great  Theologian,  the  Specu- 
lum  Ecelesi€B  sets  him  in  a  foremost  rank  among  symbolical  writers. 

I  need  only  name  William  Durakdus,  Bishop  of  Mende,  who  died 
in  1296.  And  with  that  work,  which  probably  coincides  in  date  with 
the  full  developement  of  the  Middle-Pointed  style,  f  close  the  silver 
period  of  hieratic  art. 

I  shall  very  briefly  hurry  through  the  last  epoch. 

Doctor  RoBBRT  HoLKOT,  of  Northampton,  who  died  in  1349,  in  his 
Allegorue  in  Sacras  Scriptnras,  and  Hsrm ait  db  Schild,  an  Augustinian 
hermit,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  his  Exposition  of 
the  Mass  and  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  may  be  produced  as  witnesses. 

But  the  author  of  this  period,  who  is  most  to  our  purpose,  is  Michael 
Atguan,  the  Carmelite,  who  flourished  about  1380.  His  work  on  the 
Psalms,  which  usually  goes  under  the  title  of  the  Opus  Authoris  incog^ 
niti,  because  the  writer  was  long  unknown,  is  truly  worthy  of  an  earlier 
period,  for  Ayguan  stands  out  among  hieratic,  as  Claudian  among 
classical,  writers,  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  age  rather  than  to  his  own. 
I  will  quote  his  symbolisms  of  precious  stones,  which  may  perhaps  give 
some  clue  to  their  use  in  shrines  and  the  like. 

Each  foundation  stone  of  the  New  Jerusalem  symbolises  that  article 
of  the  Creed,  beginning  from  the  first,  with  which  it  corresponds  in 
number,  thus : — 

1  Expos,  in  Psalm  44.    Tom.  VIII.  pp.  126,  7.  '  Tom.  VIII.  196,  7. 

»  Tom.  VIII.  187.  <  Tom.  Ix.  128.  »  Tom.  VIII.  ad  init. 
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The  Jasper^^  the  first  foundation  stone,  which  promotes  fecundity 
and  causes  unity,  symbolises  the  first  artide :  /  believe  m  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  8egpphire,^  which  reconciles,  consoles*  heals,  gives  sight,  and  is  the 
king  of  stones,  represents — And  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord. 

The  Chalcedony,^  which  is  pale,  sets  forth  humility,  and  typifies — Who 
wts  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  EmeraUl,^  which  heals,  gives  eloquence,  riches,  conquest,  clears 
sight,  strengthens  memory,  banishes  luxury  and  sorrow,  presents  to  us, 
Sufered  under  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  Sardonyx  is  a  stone  of  which  the  lower  part  is  dark,  the  middle 
white,  the  upper  red.  The  first  signifies  the  sorrow  of  Good  Friday ; 
the  second,  the  rest  of  Easter  Eve  ;  the  third,  the  triumph  of  Easter 
Day.  The  whole  stone  therefore  is  a  type  of — Was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried:  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead. 

The  Sardius,  a  bright  stone,  sets  forth  the  triumph  of — He  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty, 

The  Chrysolite  shines  as  gold  in  the  day,  as  fire  in  the  night.  By 
the  day,  the  good  are  understood,  and  the  gold  represents  their  reward ; 
by  the  night  the  wicked,  and  the  fire  is  their  punishment.  The  chry- 
solite then  figures :  F)rom  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 

The  Beryl,  which  gives  love,  power,  and  healing,  is  a  symbol  of — J 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

The  Topaz,  which  receives,  as  in  a  vessel,  the  sunlight,  ot-^ihe  Holy 
Catholic  Church. 

llie  Chrysoprasus,  which  (1)  shines  like  fire,  and  (2)  communicates 
its  virtues  without  diminishing  them,  is  expounded  of  (1)  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  and  (2)  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  Hyacinth,  which  invigorates,  sets  forth  the  Resurrection  of  the 
body. 

The  Amethyst,  which  gives  a  clear  sight,  symbolises  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  thus — the  life  everlasting. 

The  s3rmboli8m  of  stones,  I  may  remark,  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
closely  kept  to.  Thus  Bernard,  of  Cluny,  in  his  beautiful  verses  on  the 
New.  Jerusalem,  says,  addressing  it, — 


tt 


Hinc  tibi  Sardius,  hide  Topazius,  hinc  Amethystus ; 
Est  toa  fiibrica  concio  ccelica  gemmaque  Chribtub." 


I  will  next  mention  John  nu  Bourg,  Rector  of  Cottingham  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  his  very  symbolical  work 
de  Officiie  Ecclesiarum.     He  died  in  1385. 

To  him  succeeds  William  Linuwood,  Bishop  of  S.  David's.  He 
died  in  1436.  His  Collection  of  Canons  contains  much  that  justifies 
oar  principle,  though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  it  would  be 
impossible  to  quote,  within  my  limits,  the  passages  most  confirmatory 
of  it. 

Hbnrt  GoRcoMins,  Vice -Chancellor  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  1460, 
may  be  referred  to  for  his  treatise,  de  Ceremoniis  Ecclesite. 

^  Page  292,  I  D.  »  Page  297,  2  D. 

»  Page  300,  1  C.  *  Page  310,  C. 
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Next  I  come  to  the  Dominican  Martyr  Jeromb  Savonarola  (1452 — 
1498).  who  bears  good  testimony  to  symbolism  in  his  work  de  Sacrificio 
Misses, 

I  quote  Antony  Maroalbtta,  a  converted  Jew,  who  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith  at  Wasserburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  \b^%  and  died  in  1541*  for 
his  treatise  on  the  Ceremonies  of  Palm  Sunday, 

We  proceed  to  S.  Thomas  a  Villa  Nova,i  Archbishop  of  Valentia, 
who  lived  from  1488  to  1555.  In  so  late  and  so  practical  a  writer,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  many  traces  of  the  symbolical  spirit  which  be- 
longed to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  But  still  there  are  some, 
while  it  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  in  the 
writings  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  nearly  his  contemporary,  there  are 
none  to  be  discovered.  •'  What  is  understood,' '^  he  asks,  "  by  a  comer 
wall,  but  the  duplicity  of  an  impious  mind  ?  For  there  is  always  a 
double  wall  at  an  angle."  Again,  "  By  the  twelve  gates^  be  understood 
the  twelve  Apostles  and  Patriarchs,  who  therefore  are  called  gates,  be- 
cause by  their  teaching  they  open  the  door  unto  life  eternal."  Again, 
"  A  tower*  is  the  glory  of  the  blessed."  Once  more,  "  As  a  column, 
which  stands  upright,  is  the  more  strengthened  by  an  imposed  weight, 
so  it  behoved  the  lofty  and  upright  of  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  not  to 
yield  to,  but  to  struggle  with,  adversities.*' 

Maldonatus  (1514 — 1580)  is  an  excellent  witness  from  his  hitherto 
MS.  work  de  Ccsremoniis  Ecclesia. 

To  Stephen  Durantus,  at  the  same  period,  I  need  only  refer. 

The  Explanation  of  the  Mass  by  Nicolas  de  Thou,  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
is  full  of  symbolical  teaching  (1528 — 1598), 

I  shall  next  quote  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1555 
— 1 696),  not  only  for  the  general  symbolical  spirit  of  his  writings,  but 
for  one  remarkable  passage :  "  For,^  indeed,  solutum  est  Templum  hoc, 
this  Temple  of  His  Body ;  the  Spirit  from  the  Flesh,  the  Flesh  from  the 
Blood  was  loosed  quite.  The  roof  of  it.  His  Head,  loosed  with  Thorns : 
the  Foundations,  His  Feet,  with  Nails :  the  side  aisles,  as  it  were.  His 
Hands  both,  likewise."  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  so  early  an 
use,  and  by  such  an  author,  of  the  phrase,  side  aisles,  is  curious. 

I  may  also  produce  as  witnesses, 

Augustine  de  Ferrara,  a  Jesuit  of  Seville,  in  his  Origin  and  Pro- 
press  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Mass,  published  in  1649. 

Francois  de  Harlai,  Archbishop  of  Rhcims,  in  the  work  composed 
by  him  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  and  entitled  La  manikre  de  bien  entendre 
la  Messe  deparoisse  (1651).     His  explanations  are  admirable. 

J.  B.  Thiers,  in  his  works  on  bells,  porches,  and  roodlofts  (1636 — 
1703). 

Gabriel  de  Henao,  Doctor  of  Salamanca  (1613 — 1704),  in  his 
work  in  three  volumes,  folio,  de  Sacrificio  Missts, 

And  Joseph  Pierre  db  Houtre,  in  his  Spirit  of  the  Ceremonial  of  Aix, 
in  the  Celebration  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  published  in  1736. 

I  thus  close  the  Catena  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  bring  forward. 

»  Ed.  Milan,  1760.  »  Tom.  II.  905,  B.  »  Tom.  II,  409  D. 

*  Tom.  I.  579  £.  «  Ed.  Anglo-Cath.  Vol.  II.  355. 
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My  aim  has  been  to  render  it  as  short  as  possible ;  and  I  only  fear  lest 
vhik,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  have  been  tedious  to  the  Society,  on  the 
otfaer  it  may  not  have  done  justice  to  the  various  authors  whom  I  have 

cited. 


THE   HYMNAL  NOTED. 

Wi  have  been  more  than  once  asked,  why,  with  so  many  already 
exisdng  translations  of  the  Breviary  Hymns,  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  attempt  one  more  in  the  work  of  which  we  have  now  issued  two 
puts  ?  In  tbe  following  paper  we  purpose  to  reply,  as  briefly  as  we 
can.  to  this  very  reasonable  question. 

And,  first,  we  will  say,  that  we  do  not  bring  forward  a  new  version, 
because  we  think  all  that  have  hitherto  been  published  unworthy  of 
the  original.  Still  less,  because  we  hope  to  make  so  decided  an  improve- 
ment on  all  as,  hy  means  of  superior  excellence,  to  make  ours  the  standard 
versicm.  If  we  really  believed  either  of  these  things,  we  might  justly 
be  charged  with  the  most  insufferable  arrogance. 

Notwithstanding,  a  new  version  was  necessary,  and  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds : — 

1.  We  profess  to  give  the  only  hymns  which  we  believe  the  English 
Church,  without  the  act  of  a  general  Synod,  to  have  a  right  to,  those 
namely  of  the  older  English  office  books,  and  principally  that  of  Sarum. 
Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  translations  afloat  from  the  Paris 
Breviary  with  which  we,  as  English  Churchmen,  can  have  nothing  to 
do,  except  as  matter  of  curiosity,  the  hymns  that  have  been  translated 
into  English  are  from  the  modern  Roman  Breviary.  But  the  hymns 
contained  in  this  are — it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated — a  mere  revi- 
sion of  the  older  compositions,  common  for  the  most  part  both  to  Rome 
and  to  Saram,  made  by  the  literati  of  the  court  of  Urban  VIII.  These 
men  bound  themselves  down  to  those  classical  chains,  which  the  Church 
bad  deliberately  flung  away,  and  sacrificed  beauty,  piety,  fervour,  poetry, 
to  cramp  the  grand  old  hymns  into  the  rules  of  prosody.  With  much 
against  which  we  should  protest  most  warmly  in  Mr.  Trench's  "Sacred 
Latin  Poetry,"  we  are  rejoiced  that  he  has,  in  sufficiently  vivid  lan- 
guage, shown  "  how  well  nigh  the  whole  grace  and  beauty  and  even 
vigour  of  the  composition  has  disappeared  in  the  process"  of  reforma- 
tion. In  fact,  the  hymns  of  the  modem  Roman  Breviary,  are,  em- 
phatically, spoilt. 

The  translations  then  of  the  Roman  are  not  translations  of  Sarum 
hymns.  Very  few  of  the  latter  have  appeared  in  English.  And  the 
occasional  wide  difference  between  the  two  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
lact,  that  we  can  point  to  a  modem  collection  in  which  the  Tibi  Christe 
Splendor  Patris  of  the  Saram,  and  the  Te  Splendor  et  Virtus  Patris  of 
the  Roman  Breviary,  are  actually  given  as  two  different  hymns,  though 
the  latter  is,  in  reality,  merely  a  ri/acdmento  of  the  former. 
This  then  is  cor  first  reason,  that  no  translation  has  yet  appeared  of 
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our  own  hymns,  and  it  is  with  our  own  hymns  that  we  are  concerned. 
We  might  add,  that  Beveral  which  occur  in  the  Sarum,  such  as  Crux 
fidelis,  terras  calls,  and  CoUaudemus  Magdalena,  are  not,  and  never  were, 
in  the  Roman  Breviary.* 

3.  But,  it  will  truly  be  said,  many  of  the  eformed  and  unreformed 
hymns  are  so  nearly  the  same,  that  in  them,  at  least,  former  transla- 
tions might  in  great  measure  be  adopted.  We  come  then  to  the 
second  reason  which  forbids  this  :  the  excessive  rarity  of  translations 
made  in  the  metre  of  the  original ;  a  point,  to  us,  of  clearly  absolute 
necessity.  We  open  Mr.  Caswall's  Lyra  Catholica,  and,  out  of  the  first 
fifty  hymns,  one  only  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  We  take  a  very 
fair  collection  of  "  Hymns  for  the  Service  of  the  Church,"  bearing  our 
own  publisher's  name,  and  here  we  find  the  same  average.  Some  of 
these  are  the  wildest  deviations  from  the  original  metre,  e.g.,  Trochaics 

for  Iambics, — 

"  En  dara  lox  redarguit, 
Obscara  quseque  personana : 
Procul  fiigentur  somnia : 
Ab  alto  Ibsus  promicat.'* 

"  Hark  I  an  awful  voice  is  sounding  : 
Christ  is  nigb,  it  Beems  to  say  : 
Cast  away  the  dreams  of  darkness, 
O  ye  children  of  the  day !" 

and 

'*  O  qoi  tno,  Dnx  Martymm, 
Prefers  coronam  nomine,  &o." 

"  Rightful  Prince  of  Martyrs  thou, 
Bind  the  Crown  about  thy  brow,  &c." 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  aU  the  departures  from  the  original 
metre  are  of  this  very  violent  nature.  The  change  of  long  to  common 
metre  is  not  uncommon.     Thus, — 

"  A  solis  ortns  cardine 
Ad  usque  terne  limitem 
Christum  canamus  Prindpem, 
Ortum  Mari&  Virgine," 

appears  as, — 

"  From  the  far  blazing  gate  of  morn 
To  earth's  remotest  shore, 
Let  every  tongue  confess  to  Him 
Whom  Holy  Mary  bore." 

And  there  is  yet  another  change,  of  which  we  must  say  a  little  more, 
because  it  might  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are  insufficiently  versed 
in  the  subject. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  usual  metre  for  the  hymns  of  the  Church 
was  Iambic  dimeter  (the  Long  Metre  of  our  '*  Selections").  But 
we  believe  that  we  shall  surprise  some  of  our  readers  when  we  tell 
them,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mediaeval  compositions  in  this 
metre  were  written  in  rhyme,  assonant  or  consonant.  This  was  neg- 
lected by  the  Roman  revisers,  but  it  was  the  rule  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  e.  g., — 
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*•  Qai  eondoleiis  HiteritM 
Mortis  perire  Mecnlvm, 
SalTasti  mnndnin  lao^dttm 
]>oiiaiii  reis  remeditiiDy" 

is  very  good  rhyme,  but  the  Roman  revision  does  not  retain  it  ;— 

"  Qui  dcmoou  ne  fraodibiia 
Periret  orbis  impeta, 
Ajnoru  actiu,  languidi 
Sdundi  medela  factns  es.*' 

Now,  we  have  further  to  remark  that  all  long  metre  hymns,  whether 

in  Latin  or  English »  are  divisible  into  two  classes  :  those  which  rhyme 

co-ordinately  and  those  which  rhyme  alternately.     Of  the  first  eort  are 

such  as, — 

**  Dens,  tuomm  militnm 
Sors  et  corona,  pnemium, 
Laudea  canentes  Martyris 
Abaolve  nexa  criminia." 

Of  the  second  sort,  which  is  hi  less  common,  such  as, — 

"  Lauda,  Mater  Eccleaia, 

Laada  Christi  clementiam ; 
Qui  septem  purgat  ▼itia. 
Per  leptiformem  gratiam." 

Now  ^e  'whole  flow,  sequence,  modulation,  and  cssura  of  these  two 
kinds  of  long  nietre  is  so  utterly  different,  that  we  can  never  allow,  in 
a  translation  meant  to  be  sung  to  the  melody  of  the  original,  that  one 
should  he  substituted  for  the  other.  Therefore  we  could  not  avail 
ourselves  of  such  a  translation  as  this  : — 

"  Jam  lacis  orto  ndere, 
Deam  precemur  Bupplioea, 
Ut  in  diomia  actibna 
Noa  aervet  a  nocentibiis." 

*'  Now  doth  the  sun  ascend  the  sky, 
And  wake  creation  with  his  ray ; 
Keep  us  from  sin,  O  Lord  Most  High, 
Id  all  the  actions  of  the  day/ 


r» 


And  atill  less  of  the  following,  where  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the 
English  do  not  rhyme  ;  (a  very  slovenly  and  idle  thing,  by  the  way  :)— 

**  VexiUa  Regis  prodeunt, 
Fiilget  crucis  mysterium, 
Quo  came  camis  conditor 
Snspensoa  eat  patibnlo." 

(or,  as  the  Roman  :— 

"  Qua  Vita  mortem  pertuUt, 
Et  morte  Titam  protalit.'' — ) 

'*  Forth  comes  the  standard  of  the  King, 
AU  hail,  thou  Mystery  adored  1 
Hail,  Cross,  on  which  the  Life  Himself 
Died,  and  by  death  our  life  restored." 
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It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  these  little  niceties  are  so  much  trifling. 
The  only  answer  is,  Study  the  hymns  for  two  or  three  years,  (very  few 
people  study  them  at  all,)  and  it  will  appear  how  much  force  they  have. 
An  iU-formed  student  from  Homerton  or  Glasgow  may  sneer  at  the 
"  little  niceties "  of  Greek  particles ;  but  that  does  not  detract  from 
their  immense  importance.  So,  in  like  manner,  an  unpractised  ear  may 
not  at  once  see  the  wide  difference  between  co-ordinate  and  alternate 
rhymes,  in  Latin  Iambic  Dimeter ;  nay,  may  hardly  catch  the  assonances 
at  all.  The  writer  remembers  with  shame  that  when,  some  ten  years 
ago,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Latin  hymns,  he 
quarrelled  with  that  of  S.  Peter  Damiani,  de  gloria  et  gaudiis  Paradisi, 
which  he  now  sees  to  be  of  rhythm  perfect  beyond  description,  because 
of  its  assonances;  and  that  such  verses  as  the  following,  the  in- 
tense melody  of  which  he  now  perceives,  jarred  painfully  on  his 
ear: — 

''  Hiems  hoirens,  estas  torrens,  illic  nanquam  sseviant ; 
Floi  perpetuus  rosamm  ver  agit  perpetuum  ; 
Candent  lilia,  rubescit  crocus,  sudat  balsamum." 

But  we  proceed  to  a  third  reason  which  renders  many  of  the  existing 
translations  inapplicable  to  our  use. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  Gregorian  hymns,  knows  that 
their  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  rolls  of  sound  which  accompany  the 
elongation  of  syllables.  Now  if  a  translation  is  published  without 
reference  to  the  melody,  it  is  almost  sure  to  offend  grievously  in  this 
particular.  For  example : — the  two  first  lines  of  the  second  verse  of 
EsuUent  orbU  gaudiis  are  these*  in  Mr.  Caswall's  translation : — 

"  O  ye  who,  throned  in  glory  dread, 
Shall  judge  the  living  and  the  dead ; — " 

and  the  mere  reader  would  think  them,  as  they  are,  very  good.     But 
let  us  take  them  to  the  Christmas  melody  of  the  same  hymn, — 


c*     • 


:|    '-1     iF=J    ■     ■    ^^^-^1    *     1  I 


*H.a«       "*       ■■■  i-~y-i 

O  yewho,thron'din  glo   -   rydread,Shall  judge  the  liv-ing  AKD      the  dead, 

and  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the  rhythm. 

So  again :  take  the  same  translation  of  the  Vexilla  Regis  to  the  Sarum 
melody, — 


T-^-a        .        ,"L  4- 


Forth  come  the        ban    -     ners     OF  the     King. 

We  may  mention  a  curious  instance  of  this.  At  the  late  conse- 
cration of  S.  Ninian's,  (where,  by  the  way,  the  Gregorians,  both  hymns 
and  psalms,  were  to  be  heard  in  great  perfection,)  a  translation  of  the 
Sarum  (and  Aberdeen)  Urbs  beata  Jerusalem^  was  the  dedication 
hymn.     The  beginning  of  one  of  the  verses  ran  thus : — 
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*'  From  celestial  realms  descendiiig, 
Ready  for  the  nnptial  bed, 
I>ecked  with  jewels,  to  His  Presence 
By  her  Lord  shall  she  be  led.*' 

When  in  course  of  practice  by  the  choir,  the  third  line  was  found  to 
grre  this  prectons  piece  of  rhythm  : — 


Deck'd  with  jew  -  els,        TO  His     Pre  -  senoe  : 

Fortonately,  in  this  cnse,  it  was  very  easily  altered  : 

"  To  His  Presence,  decked  with  jewels." 

We  should  gladly,  if  we  might  do  so  without  invidiousness,  add  a 

few  words  on  the  difficulty  of  translating  Latin  hymns.     Most  people 

seem  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  more  simple ;  and,  so  the  general 

meaning  is  preserved,  (and  that  is  not  always  the  case,)  they  trouble 

themselves  with   nothing  further,     fiut  now,  to  take  the  first  verse, 

qnoted  above,  of  the  VexUla  Regis,     Probably  many  persons  would 

think  that  it  was  to  be  read  off  without  a  thought ;  but  may  not  these 

questions   fairly  be  asked  ?      Does  Fulget   Cruets  Mysterium  simply 

mean.  The  visible  Cross,  with  all  its  mystic  meaning,  glitters  before 

as?  or.  The  deep  mystery  of  the  Cross,  so  long  concealed,  is  now 

made  manifest  in  full  light  ?     And,  as  connected  with  this,  do  the  last 

two  lines  mean.  By  means  of  which  mystery  the  Maker  of  flesh  was 

in  flesh  suspended  on  the  place  of  punishment }  or,  In  which  place 

of  punishment  the  Maker,  &c.  ?     Again,  the  unreality  of  the  version 

we  quoted  above  would  soon  appear,  if  a  choir,  following  the  proces- 

siooal  cross  were  to  sing  it ; — 


'*  Forth  comet  the  banner  of  the  King." 

Must  it  not  manifestly  be,  Yoiihgoes  ?  or,  as  the  Hymnal  has  it,  *'  The 
Royal  banners  forward  go  ?" 

We  wish  to  answer  one  more  question  before  we  conclude.  How.  it 
ii  asked,  if  we  keep  to  the  system  of  metre  for  metre,  can  we  give  the 
classical  measures  in  the  Breviary  7 

We  reply ; — with  the  Alcaics,  &c.,  of  Urban  VIII.  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  In  the  Sarum  Breviary  there  are  but  two  classical  measures, — 
Sapphic«  and  the  Qvis  desiderii  sit  pudor  of  Horace.  (We  need  not 
tnmble  ourselves  with  the  one  Hexameter  Alma  chorus^  nor  the  one 
Tetrameter,  O  quam  glorifica,  because,  notwithstanding  their  pious 
omplicity,  probably  none  would  wish  them  translated ;  nor  with  the 
iambic  Trimeter  of  the  Festivals  of  Apostles,  because  it  is  equally  an 

English  metre.) 
1.  With  regard  to  Sapphics.    While,  if  accented  metrically,  they 

read  thus, — 
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if  accented  as  usually  read,  and  as  mediaeval  poets  did  accent  them, 
the  rhythm  is  this, — 


And  this  is  simply  an  English  heroic  verse,  with  the  redundant  syllahle, 
so  common  in  dramas ;  and  the  very  usual  substitution  of  a  Trochee 
for  an  Iambus  in  the  first  foot.     Thus  the  line 


'*  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles 


ft 


is  as  good  an  accentual  Sapphic  as  an  heroic  line.  Hence  it  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  metre  in  an  English  form.  We  are 
quite  prepared  for  the  ridicule  and  the  parodies  which  may  be  the  fate 
of  our  Sapphic  translations  at  the  hands  of  those  who  forget  this  great 
distinction  between  scansion  and  accent,  and  who  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  music  to  which  these  words  are  intended  to 
be  sung. 

In  the  other  metre, — 


(f 


Sanctorum  mentis  inclyta  gaudia," 


to  which  one  of  the  loveliest  melodies  of  the  Breviary  is  wedded,  there 
are  but  five  examples ;  and  the  reader  will  soon  have  the  opportunity 
of  judging  for  himself  with  what  success,  in  this  case,  English  words 
have  been  substituted  for  the  Latin. 


THE  LAW  OF  PEWS :— A  CASE  AT  YEOVIL. 

The  town  of  Yeovil  has  lately  been  disturbed  by  certain  disputes  about 
pews.  It  seems  that,  from  very  ancient  times,  a  custom  has  existed  of 
treating  the  seats  in  the  parish  church  as  private  property ;  and  this 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  gentleman  possessed  eleven, 
and  many  others  a  plurality.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a 
claim  has  been  set  up  by  an  inhabitant  to  have  a  seat  allotted  to  him, 
according  to  law,  by  the  churchwardens.  A  public  meeting  was  held, 
and  a  warm  discussion  took  place  on  the  whole  question.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  one  of  those  compromises,  that  do  not  last,  and  please 
nobody.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  owned  the  largest  number  of 
seats,  gave  a  pew  up,  and  the  churchwardens  allotted  it  to  the  claimant. 
Of  course  a  like  claim  was  soon  made  by  some  one  else,  and  the  whole 
matter  had  to  be  gone  into  again.  We  can  imagine  the  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  of  the  churchwardens,  for  such  questions  as  these 
are  not  treated  quietly ;  and,  unfortunately,  many  of  us  are  too  apt  to 
throw  blame  on  those  who  cannot  do  what  we  desire,  and  therefore 
seem  to  deny  us  justice. 

After  the  matter  had  dragged  on  for  some  time,  the  churchwardens 
took  the  very  reasonable  course  of  laying  all  the  questions  before  them 
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bdore  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  in  Doctors'  Gommoiis.  The 
result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been,  to  declare  that  all  this 
fabric  of  ancient  custom  was  bad  in  law,  and  that  the  new  claims 
should  be  satisfied  as  far  as  possible;  proper  care  being  taken  to 
iaoonyenience  those  who  rightfully  occupied  pews  as  little  as  possible. 

The  matter  has  since  been  laid  before  the  Bishop,  and  he  has  acted 
on  the  legal  opinion.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  every  one  will  submit, 
cfnommo,  to  be  deprived  of  rights  that  he  had  purchased,  and  thought 
to  be  valid ;  but  we  believe  the  changes  have  been  accepted  in  Yeovil 
in  a  way  creditable  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  town. 

Now  that  the  matter  has  been  settled,  and  a  striking  example  given 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  imperfections  of  our  ecclesiastical  law, 
there  is  a  great  strength  in  it  to  resist  abuses  and  bad  customs,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
esse;  not  only  as  showing  what  the  law  is,  with  a  view  to  a  like  re- 
medy, if ,  aa  is  likely,  similar  ancient  abuses  exist  elsewhere,  but  as  a 
mtj  cnrioos  example  of  parochial  history.  The  case  tells  its  own  story 
remsrkably  well,  and  traces  down  the  transfer  and  sale  of  pews,  the 
binlding  and  repair  of  galleries,  and  re-pewing  the  church,  and  the 
■ales  of  pews  by  auction  to  defray  the  consequent  expenses,  even  down 
to  the  pew-disputes  of  old  women,  and  the  sales  of  pews  that  were 
bankrupts*  property.  The  case  is,  of  course,  far  too  long  for  entire 
insertion  here.    We  give  instead  the  following  abstract  of  it. 

"  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  parish  of  Yeovil,  for  the  last  four 
hmidred  years,  to  sell  the  pews  in  the  church,  for  the  registration  of 
which  a  fine  was  paid  to  the  churchwardens.  A  species  of  fine  was 
slso  paid  on  any  change  of  ownership,  either  by  sale  or  death ;  and  in 
deCsult  of  any  specific  devise,  the  heir  at  law  has  been  considered  the 
owner  of  the  deceased*8  pew. 

"  There  are  entries  on  parchment  as  long  ago  as  1457,  showing  items 
of  receipts  for  customs  on  pews ;  and  the  churchwardens*  books,  com- 
mencing in  1693,  and  extending  to  the  present  time,  also  show  that 
the  ssle  and  exchange  of  the  pews  was  frequent,  and  that  on  such 
occasions  a  fine  or  sum  was  always  paid.  In  1705,  galleries  were 
erected,  and  the  pews  therein  were  sold  by  the  churchwardens.  In 
1753,  these  galleries  were  taken  down,  and  others  substituted;  the 
vestry  stating  it  as  their  desire,  '  that  such  persons  as  had  then  any 
right  to  seats  in  either  of  the  galleries  to  be  taken  down,  might  have 
the  hke  number  of  seats,  and  of  equal  goodness,  in  one  of  the  galleries 
to  be  erected.*  The  seats  in  the  new  galleries  were  duly  allotted,  in 
porsuance  of  this  order,  and  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  sale  and 
exchange  similarly  to  the  rest  of  the  seats  in  the  church. 

"  When  a  pew  was  left  without  an  owner,  it  was  sold  by  the  church - 
vsrdeDs ;  and  on  a  possessor  leaving  the  parish,  in  several  instances 
his  pew  was  purchased  by  the  authorities,  and  resold  by  them.  The 
n^t  in  the  pews  exercised  has  indeed  been  so  absolute,  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  sold  as  part  of  bankrupts*  estates,  by  their 
usignees. 

"In  181^,  two  further  galleries  were  erected,  and  the  seats  were  re^ 
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gularly  sold  by  auction,  under  the  direction  of  the  vestry ;  the  sum 
thereby  realised  amounting  to  nearly  £778,  which  not  only  defrayed 
the  expense  of  erecting  these  galleries,  but  also  of  two  others  containing 
free  seats. 

"  In  1837,  the  church  was  re-pewed,  and  some  extra  sittings  thereby 
gained.  These  were  also  sold  by  auction,  and  realised  the  sum  of 
£675 ;  and  new  pews  were  allotted  to  all  the  holders  of  the  old  ones. 

"The  pews,  though  generally  purchased  for  occupation,  have  in 
some  instances,  by  deaths  or  removal,  become  the  property  of  persons 
not  residing  in  the  parish,  and  in  others  of  Dissenters.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  reputed  owners  possess  houses  within  the  parish. 

"  In  1846,  a  new  district  called  Hendford,  comprising  about  half  the 
parish  of  Yeovil,  was  formed,  and  a  church  was  erected,  and  endowed 
with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £150  per  annum,  llie  pews  in  the 
new  church  are  let  to  the  inhabitants  of  Yeovil  and  Hendford,  (who  are 
both  assessed  towards  the  repair  of  the  old  church,)  without  reference 
to  their  residence  ;  and  in  some  instances  persons  hold  a  pew  in  both 
churches. 

**  A  notice  has  lately  been  served  on  the  churchwardens  by  a  house- 
holder in  the  old  district,  requiring  them  to  assign  him  a  pew  for  the 
use  of  his  family,  without  cost.  Some  pews  are  now  vacant,  but  the 
reputed  owners  will  not  permit  them  to  be  permanently  occupied  with- 
out rent  being  paid  ;  and  many  others  are  used  by  persons  residing  in 
the  Hendford  district,  who  have  no  pew  there. 

"  The  customs,  or  fees,  payable  on  the  transfers  of  the  pews,  and  the 
amount  accruing  to  the  parish  by  reason  of  the  sales  of  the  additional 
seats,  have  produced  so  large  a  sum,  as  entirely  to  cover  the  expenses 
usually  met  by  a  church  rate." 

The  following  were  the  questions  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Addams : 

"1.  Can  the  pews  in  the  old  church  be  held  and  let  by  the  present 
owners,  as  at  pf  esent,  under  the  circumstances  stated  ? 

"  ^.  If  not,  as  all  the  best  pews  in  the  church  are  occupied  by 
persons  residing  in  some  part  of  the  parish,  have  the  churchwardens 
any  power  to  displace  any  of  such  persons  who  may  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hendford,  in  order  to  give  any  householder  who  resides  in  the 
parish  a  pew  ? 

"3.  Are  the  churchwardens  bound  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  parish  with  pews,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hendford  district  ? 

"4.  The  persons  in  the  old  parish  being  seated,  and  there  being 
vacant  pews,  can  any  householder  residing  in  the  Hendford  district 
demand  a  pew  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family  ?" 

Dr.  Addams'  Opinion  was  as  follows  f — 

"  It  is,  I  think,  proveable  that  a  custom  has  existed  in  Yeovil,  from 
time  immemorial,  of  selling  the  pews  in  the  parish  church.  But 
whether  such  a  custom,  proved  or  admitted  to  exist,  would  or  would 
not,  on  argument,  be  held  a  good  custom,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  I 
think  that  a  somewhat  doubtful  matter.     It  is  commonly  aaid,  that 
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Bfitiung  t^ort  of  an   Act  of  Parliament  can  legalise  the  sale,  &c.,  of 

peva  m  paxish  cburcbeB  ;  and  of  the  evil  and  inconvenience  arising 

iiom  the  custom,  tlie   present  state  of  things  in  this  respect  in  the 

puish  of  Yeovil  seems   to  be  a  proof.     And  subject  to  these  general 

obwivatioiis  it  is  that  I  proceed  to  answer,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  par« 

ticokr  qaeries  at  tbe  foot  of  this  case ;  only  regretting  that,  from  the 

aaomaloaB  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  answer  them 

more  certainly  and  specifically.    And  further  premising  (in  the  way  of 

gcner&l  observations)  that  the  churchwardens  would  do  well,  in  my 

opinion,  to  discountenance,  and  by  degrees,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  alto- 

gether  of  this  custom  of  trafficking  in  pews,  actually  subsisting  in 

Yeovil. 

*'  1  and  %.  I  think  that  the  churchwardens  should  not  interfere  with 
parishioners,  the  present  owners  of  pews,  or  so  reputed  to  be,  them- 
selves holding  or  occupying  such  pews, — perKaps  not,  even  if  such 
persons  may  now  reside  within  the  new  district  of  Hendford.  fiut  I 
think  that  the  churchwardens  should  resolutely  oppose  the  owners,  or 
reputed  owners,  of  pews  letting  their  pews  to  other  persons,  and  re- 
ceiving a  rent  for  them ;  and  that  when  owners,  or  the  reputed  owners, 
of  pews  cease  to  occupy  them,  especially  as  ceasing  to  be  parishioners 
altogether,  the  churchwardens  should  insist  on  the  pews  again  becoming 
the  common  property  of  the  parish.  The  churchwardens  would  almost 
of  course  be  opposed  in  this  by  such  owners,  or  supposed  owners  of 
pews ;  but  I  think  that  the  ordinary  whose  officers  they  are,  would,  or 
should,  if  appealed  to,  uphold  them  in  acting  as  so  recommended. 

"  If  any  persons  now  resident  in  the  district  of  Hendford  occupy 
pews  in  the  old  church,  not  as  owners,  or  reputed  owners,  of  such 
pews,  but  merely  as  seated  in  such  pews  by  the  churchwardens ;  I 
think  that  the  churchwardens  may  unseat  such  occupiers  of  pews,  in 
order  to  give  the  pews,  or  seats  in  the  pews,  to  parishioners  resident  in 
the  old  parish,  if  this  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate 
parishioners  resident  in  the  old  parish  with  proper  sittings  in  the  parish 
chorch. 

"  3.  I  think  that  the  churchwardens  are  clearly  bound  to  provide 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  parish  with  pews,  before  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hendford  district.  Indeed,  I  think  that  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hendford  district  with  pews  at 
all ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  ought  rather  to  decline  to  furnish  them 
with  pews,  and  certainly,  if  there  are  not  pews  enough  in  the  church 
to  accommodate  all  the  parishioners  resident  in  the  old  parish. 

"  4.  I  think  that  any  inhabitant  of  the  old  parish  can  demand  a  pew, 
if  vacant,  for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  family  ;  and  I  advise 
the  churchwardens  to  accede  to  the  demand,  and  to  seat  the  parishioner 
in  the  pew,  if  there  is  no  other  obstacle  to  this  than  that  the  vacant 
pew  (really  or  supposedly)  belongs  to  some  one  who,  though  not  occu- 
pying it  himself,  insists  upon  letting  it  to  others ;  for  such  trafficking 
in  pews  is  what  I  think  no  practice  or  custom  can  legalise. 

*<  (Signed)         J.  Aduams. 
••  Brighton,  Sussex, 
"Sept.^^,  1850.*' 
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Chaptbb  XVII. — Cbtlon. 

Thb  following  extract  from  a  letter,  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gkurstin,  of  Galle,  explains 
very  fully  the  necessities  of  a  Ceylon  climate. 

"  I  must  first  remind  you,  that  this  has  become  a  very  prominent 
and  important  station  within  a  few  years ;  none  more  so,  perhaps,  in 
all  the  east.  It  is  here  that  all  the  steamers  between  Suez  and  India, 
China,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  Australia,  draw  up  for  loading, 
landing,  and  receiving  passengers  to  and  from  many  stations  both  near 
and  remote.  We  have  at  this  moment  three  huge  steamers  at  anchor, 
and  which  will  start  off  this  evening  or  to-morrow,  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers for  England,  Bombay,  and  China.  But  our  fixed  resident 
European  population  is  very  limited,  and  hence  the  notion  of  setting 
about  building  a  church,  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  entertained. 
Ever  since  the  place  was  ceded  by  its  former  masters,  the  Dutch,  to 
our  government,  we  have  been  using  a  Dutch  Presbyterian  building 
as  a  church,  alternately  with  its  own  congregation.  The  Dutch  have 
thus  a  church  of  their  own.  The  Portuguese  descendants  have  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel.  The  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  have  chapels. 
We  are  the  only  religionists  who  have  not  a  place  of  worship.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  our  connexion  with  government.  People  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  looking  to  government  to  build  churches  for 
them,  instead  of  doing  it  for  Uiemselves,  as  they  would  assuredly  have 
done  long  ago,  had  government  not  permitted  them  to  use  the  Dutch 
place  of  worship,  instead  of  plainly  desiring  them  to  build  a  church,  if 
they  thought  it  desirable  to  have  one.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
have  resolved  to  undertake  the  work,  even  though  I  can  get  nothing 
more  at  first  from  government  than  the  free  grant  of  a  site  in  a  com- 
manding position.  I  shall  set  apart  £200  to  begin  with,  spend  tl^at 
with  great  judgment  and  economy,  and  then  beg  my  way  onwards  to 
its  completion.  I  have  no  doubt  help  will  be  afforded  to  me,  not  only 
by  the  few  residents  and  the  societies,  but  also  by  many  well  disposed 
persons  in  transitu  between  Europe  and  the  eastern  world.  What  I 
wish  more  immediately  from  you,  is  a  good  sketch  or  two,  if  possible, 
of  a  building  strictly  ecclesiastical.  We  have  numbers  of  persons 
here  who  are  able  to  work  out  the  idea  perfectly,  if  presented  to  them, 
but  are  quite  incapable  of  conceiving  it,  for  want  of  having  seen  any 
models,  there  not  being  one  strictly  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country.  First,  then,  as  to  the  question  of  accommo- 
dation ;  say  500  persons,  equal,  on  account  of  our  heat,  to  750  in 
England.  No  galleries.  Without  having  been  in  these  climates,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  you  to  understand  to  what  an  extent  the  necessity 
for  admitting  air,  and  yet  excluding  the  sun's  direct  rays,  exists.     In 
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our  hmes  we  manage  it  by  ver^f  deep  venndaha ;  but  a  verandah  de« 
itroys  the  effect  of  a  ckitrek.  llie  problem  then  to  be  solved,  is  to 
fiod  iodi  a  plan  aa  will  give  abnndanoe  of  air  through  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  yet,  by  the  help  of  judicious  provisions,  and  perhaps  well 
managed  planting^  afford  shelter  from  the  tropical  glare  and  tropical 
rains.  I  think  I  conld  build  here  for  one-half  what  it  would  cost  on 
an  average  in  England.  If  you  can  put  the  pencils  of  a  few  amateur 
friends  in  requisition  for  sketches,  either  of  English  or  foreign  churches; 
it  might  be  of  more  use  than  consulting  a  professional  artist.  There 
ought  to  be  good  models  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  because,  in  addition 
to  their  architectural  genius,  they  have  had  to  build  them  with  reference 
to  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  that  of  England."  .... 
"We  have  abundance  of  granite  on  the  contemplated  site, — an 
eminence,  commanding  a  noble  prospect  of  the  harbour  on  one  side, 
snd  a  wide  range  of  wooded  country  on  the  other." 

In  a  second  letter.  Dr.  Garstin  gives  the  following  additional  par« 
ticulara  of  the  scheme : — 

"  It  is  some  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter, 
and  I  should  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  in- 
teresting yourself  in  the  matter  of  our  church  plan,  had  I  any  thing 
definitive  to  aay  upon  that  subject.  When  I  first  wrote,  I  had  fixed 
apon  a  moat  beautiful  and  commanding  site,  which  I  had  the  best 
reason  to  believe  government  would  give  me  a  free  grant  of.  How- 
erer,  after  the  wh^e  correspondence  on  the  subject  had  been  referred 
to  the  military  engineers,  I  was  oflicially  informed  that  the  ground  in 
question  'was  found  to  be  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  works  of  the 
fort,  and  that  therefore  my  application  for  it  to  build  a  church  upon 
cookl  not  be  acceded  to. 

"This  has  proved  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement,  for  it  is 
aothing  less  than  impossible  to  fix  upon  an  equally  desirable  spot ;  and 
it  is  not  without  extreme  difiSiculty  I  can  hope  to  find  any  good  site  at 
an,  every  spot,  both  inside  the  garrison  and  at  a  desirable  distance  out- 
aide  being  occupied  by  buildings,  public  or  private.  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  under  such  circumstances,  with  relation  to  the  plan  you 
bad  prepared.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  uncertainty,  and  on  the  other, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  having  a  design  suited  to  our  circum- 
ftanoes,  might  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  producing  a 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  undertaking,  and  thus  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  difficulty  about  a  site,  which  is  at  present  our  chief 
obstruction.* 

*«  Our  position  here  as  churchmen  is  most  anomalous  and  humiliat- 
ing ;  compelled  to  use  a  Dutch  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  people 
thus  systematically  brought  up  and  trained  in  indifference  and  latitu- 
dinarianism,  and  to  the  habit  of  connecting  their  religious  worship 
vith  governmental  authority,  instead  of  thinking  and  acting  for  them- 
•elves  in  the  matter,  which  is  of  deepest  importance." 

Mr.  Carpenter  had  very  kindly  prepared  a  design  for 
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Galle,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society, 
in  1850,  and  of  which  tracings  have  been  forwarded  to  Ceylon.  We 
subjoin  the  memoranda  upon  this  design,  as  furnished  by  the  architect. 

"  Memorandat  explanatory  of  a  Design  for  a  church  for 

Point'de-Galle,  Ceylon, 

'*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Garstin,  in  his  letters,  applies  for  advice  and  designs 
for  a  church  to  contain  500  people  ;  and  he  explains  that  it  will  be 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  to  make  the  area 
sufficient  to  accommodate  750  persons  according  to  the  scale  usually 
adopted  in  England.  Dr.  Garstin  calls  attention  to  similar  difficulties 
connected  with  the  climate,  to  those  pointed  out  in  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo's  letter,  published  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  October,  1847,  in 
which  he  approves  of  a  surrounding  cloister  to  the  building,  to  serve 
as  a  verandah,  with  arches  filled  with  unglazed  tracery  between  the 
same  and  the  aisles.  I  have  therefore  generally  adopted  the  same 
principles  of  design  as  those  carried  out  in  the  drawings  I  made  for 
Colombo  cathedral ;  and  it  has  likewise  been  my  care,  to  secure  an 
ample  height  in  the  building,  as  well  as  a  spacious  area. 

"  The  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  choir  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  being 
merely  barrel  vaulting,  with  main  ribs  to  mark  the  division  of  each 
bay,  with  two  intermediate  secondary  ribs. 

'*  The  chancel  vaulting  is  left  entirely  plain,  as  far  as  its  construe** 
tion  goes,  as  painting  will  constitute  its  best  decoration.  The  pierc- 
ings in  the  walls  and  under  the  eaves  of  the  chancel  roof,  are  for  the 
purposes  of  ventilation. 

"  Dr.  Garstin  says  there  is  abundance  of  granite  fit  for  the  walling, 
but  if  this  should  be  too  expensive,  there  is  a  freestone,  I  am  told, 
which  might  be  used  as  well  as  for  the  piers  and  arches  and  the  tracery. 
The  details  are  kept  purposely  very  simple,  and  consist  merely  of 
single  and  double  splays.  Teak  timber,  I  propose,  should  be  used  for 
the  roofing,  covered  with  flat  tiles,  which  should  be  secured  with  gal- 
vanized or  copper  nails  of  a  large  size,  instead  of  hard  wood  pegs, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  says  would  be  sure  to  rapidly  decay ; 
and  he  mentions  this  circumstance  as  an  argument  against  tile-covering 
for  roofs. 

"  The  lucerne  windows,  which  give  light  to  the  clerestory  openings, 
I  propose  should  be  executed  in  galvanized  metal." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Carpenter's  design  comprised  a  nave 
above  80  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  6  in.  broad,  an  apsidally  ended  chancel 
40  feet  long,  aisles  to  the  nave,  and  cloisters  extending  along  the  north 
and  south  sides,  with  a  sort  of  narthex  along  the  west  end.  Sacristies 
occupy  the  angle  between  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle ;  and  a 
tower  stands  engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  cloister.  The 
ritual  arrangements  are  quite  correct. 

The  nave  has  clustered,  but  very  simple,  columns,  22  ft.  0  in.  high, 
sustaining  arcades  of  5  arches,  34  ft.  to  their  crown.  Above  these 
lire  large  cinqfoliated  clerestory  openings ;  and  the  vaulted  roof — the 
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prmcipal  ribs  of  ivhich  spring  from  vaulting  shafts,  about  54  ft.  high — 
lises  to  the  total  height  of  65  ft.  9  in.  Instead  of  windows,  the  aisles 
open  by  large  tracer ied  piercings  to  the  cloister,  which  latter  is  some- 
tliiiig  like  an  Italian  loggia^  but  tbat  its  openings  are  filled  with  metal- 
work. 

The  cbancel  is  less   lofty,  has  a  range  of  single  lights,  at  a  con« 
liderable  height,  all  round*  and  is  vaulted,  as  is  the  nave,  with  chunam. 
Externally,  the   necessary  simplicity  of  the  whole  detail,  the  great 
preponderance  of  noietal-work  in  the  roof,  the  overhanging  eaves  of  the 
ehancel  (necessary  to   screen,  from  any  direct  admission  of  light,  the 
window  within),  comhine  to  give  a  very  unusual  effect.     But  a  close 
inspection  will  reveal  many  merits :  and  the  metal -work  generally, 
the  well-developed  ridge-crests,  the  metal  dormers  which  admit  light 
to  the  clerestory,  and  the  simple  treatment  of  the  tower  (which  has  a 
kind  of  saddle-back  roof,  like  that  of  the  north-west  tower  of  Rouen), 
strike  us  as  being  very  ably  and  picturesquely  treated.     We  shall  be 
carious  to  hear  how  far  the  design  is  approved  of  and  appreciated  at 
Foint-de-GaUe.      [P.S. — ^The  discrepancy  between  the  prescribed  con- 
ations of  this  church,  and  the  views  so  admirably  propounded  by  Mr. 
Scott  in   his   paper  on  Tropical  Architecture  in  this  number,  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out.     On  the  one  hand,  however,  Mr.  Carpenter 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  responding  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
persona  long  resident  in  Ceylon  as  those  most  fitted  for  that  climate. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Scott's  views,  though  in  our  own  opinion  they 
almost  carry  conviction  with  them,  have  not  yet  been  formally  adopted 
by  ecclesiologists.     We  are  rather  glad,  we  confess,  that  the  pro  and 
the  cos  of  this  important  controversy  should  be  so  clearly  contrasted 
in  the  same  number,  for  the  furtherance,  as  we  hope,  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question. — En.] 


Chaptsb  XVIII. — FaBDBaiCTON. 

Tea  following  account  of  the  new  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Newcastle, 
built  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson,  of  Miramichi,  who  has 
had  much  correspondence  with  this  Society,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  on  many  points  of  architecture  and  ornamentation,  is  taken  from 
a  newspaper  called  The  New  Brunswick  Churchman,  very  lately  started 
at  Fredericton  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop.  The  passage  is 
extracted  from  an  interesting  notice  of  one  of  Bishop  Medley's  visita- 
tion tours. 

"  The  Bishop,  with  a  large  party,  crossed  the  ferry  to  Newcastle, 
and  consecrated  S.  Andrew's  church,  built  by  the  zealous  exertions  of 
the  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson,  being  the  fourth  church  erected 
by  him  in  ten  years.  Aid  was  liberally  granted  by  the  societies  at 
home,  and  by  our  own  diocesan  society,  as  well  as  smaller  sums  by 
DumerouB  donors  in  several  parts  of  the  province.  The  congregation 
filled  the  church  before  the  arrival  of  the  clergy,  who  entered  it  chant- 
ing the  34th  Psalm,  the  Bishop  taking  one  verse  and  the  clergy  another. 
He  Psalms  and  Canticles  were  also  chanted  to  the  5th  tone.     The 
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usual  service  for  consecration  was  read,  except  that,  in  the  presentation 
of  the  communion  plate  for  the  use  of  the  church,  Bishop  Patrick's 
prayer  was  used.  It  would  be  desirable  that  all  new  churches  should 
have  some  communion  plate  ready  for  the  day  of  consecration.  Seven 
clergy  were  present,  who  took  part  in  the  service.  The  Bishop 
preached  Arom  Isa.  xxx.  15, — '  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength.'  After  the  sermon,  while  the  offertory  sentences 
were  read,  £35  was  collected  in  alms :  many  remained  to  communi- 
cate. In  the  afternoon  (after  refreshment  provided  by  the  missionary 
in  a  large  tent),  divine  service  was  again  held  in  the  church,  and  the 
Rev.  O,  Townshend,  Rector  of  Amherst,  N,S.,  preached  on  reverential 
worship  in  the  House  of  God. 

*'The  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Newcastle,  is  on  a  small  scale  one  of 
the  most  successful  efforts  in  Colonial  church  building.  Its  dimen- 
sions  are,  chancel  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  6  in.,  nave  42  ft.  by  19  ft.  3  in., 
height  of  walls  14  ft. ;  the  roof  is  open  and  equilateral,  and  the  ties 
which  connect  the  principal  rafters  meet  simply  in  the  form  of  an  X,- 
or  S.  Andrew's  cross.  The  principals  are  carried  down  below  in  a 
curve.  The  seats  are  all  open  and  free,  and  the  standards  solid  and 
plain,  but  handsome — a  low  and  somewhat  massive  screen  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel.  The  windows  are  of  two  lights,  with  a 
simple  quatrefoil  in  the  head  ;  the  east  window  of  three  lights,  with 
similar  early  tracery.  It  is  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  contains  three  figures  of  Apostles.  The  other 
windows  contain  flowered  quarries,  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitechapel, 
London,  which  have  an  excellent  effect,  llie  glass  is  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  the  price  about  4s.  sterling  per  foot.  The  walls  have  but« 
tresses  externally,  and  the  porch,  which  is  of  good  projection,  has 
an  ornamental  verge-board ;  a  small  bell- turret  crowns  the  west  end, 
in  which  is  a  bell  weighing  4  cwt.  The  church  is  lighted  by  two  most 
handsome  coronae  lucis,  which  are  painted  and  gilt.  Divine  service  is 
held  here  chiefly  on  Sunday  evenings,  as  the  missionary  has  three 
other  churches  to  serve.'* 


S.  NINIAN'S  CATHEDRAL,  PERTH, 

Ov  the  11th  of  December,  1850,  so  much  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
S.  Ninian,  at  Perth,  as  is  already  erected,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  acting  for  the  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's.  As  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ecclesiological  works  of  the  day,  and  per« 
haps,  if  both  size  and  means  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  greatest 
effort  yet  made  since  the  revival,  we  shall  be  excused  for  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  building.  The  architect,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  Mr.  Butterfield. 

The  building,  when  finished,  will  consist  of  choir,  sacristy,  extend- 
ing along  its  whole  north  side,  qoasi-transepts,  nave  of  five  bays  with 
aisles,  two  engaged  western  towers  with  spires,  and  a  light  central 
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ctrnpanile.  At  present*  one  bay  only  of  the  nave  is  completed.  The 
finiiiied  cathedral  will  be  somewhat  under  200  feet  in  length,  and 
therefore  of  the  average  size  of  the  ancient  Scotch  cathedrals :  but 
in  ita  height,  which  is  nearly  seventy  feet,  it  rivals  Glasgow,  the 
highest  of  them.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed,  of  course  ;  but  not  in 
its  earliest  phaae. 

In  the  choir,  the  g;reat  east  window  has  five  lights,  with  an  eight- 
foiled  wheel  for  its  tracery ;  and  in  the  gable  is  a  small  quatrefoiled 
cmle,  which  adds  very  much  to  its  effect.     On  each  side  of  the  choir 
18  one  qnaai-clerestory  window  of  four  lights,  with  a  touch  of  that 
Flamboyant  character  which  appears  pretty  early  in  the  Middle- Pointed 
of  Scotland.    The  altar  is  well  thrown  up,  and  its  large  size  adds  great 
^gnity  to  the  cathedral.     We  should  have  preferred,  for  the  form, 
flome  more  naoal    medieval  arrangement :    the  mensa  is  supported 
on  side  slabs,  which  latter  are  pierced  in  a  saltire-wise  quatrefoil. 
TluB  is  of  conrae  not  visible.     The  altar  cross  is  singularly  happy ; 
the  centre  is  jewelled.     The  whole  east  end  of  the  choir  is  hung  with 
nik ;  this,  thongh  rich  and  good,  when  closely  inspected  has  at  a  dis* 
taooe,  to  oar  eyes,  somewhat  of  a  dingy  effect.    The  altar- hangings 
were  not  completed  by  the  consecration :  they  are  by  Mr.  French,  of 
Bolton,  whose  late  works  of  this  kind  we  can  most  cordially  recom* 
mend.     The  footpace,  &c.,  have  encaustic  tiles,  not  rich,  but  very 
diectively  laid.     The  combinations  and  contrasts  of  coloured  half-tiles, 
particularly,  deserve  notice.  We  may  here  observe,  that  all  the  decora- 
tkms  are  of  the  simplest  kind.     The  only  wonder  is,  that  such  a  sum 
could  in  Scotland  have  been  collected  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  so 
mnch  conld  have  been  done  for  that  sum.    The  sedilia  are  perfectly 
dn,  and  under  one  obtuse  arch.    The  whole  back  is  coloured  ;  we 
that  the  architect  is  not  responsible  for  this  arrangement,  though 
it  is  not  had.     On  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  bishop's  altar 
chair,  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  woodwork  we  ever  saw^     To  the 
west  of  this  is  a  trefoiled  door,  leading  into  the  sacristy  :  and  again, 
to  the  west  of  that,  and  filling  the  space  under  the  window,  a  very 
weU  turned  arch,  in  which  the  organ  pipes  find  their  place,  and  thus 
^m  a  kind  of  northern  screen.     The  polychrome  here  is  very  suc- 
oessfal. 

We  now  come  to  the  stalls.  Both  these  and  the  subsellse  are  of 
deal,  and  very  simple  ;  and,  as  the  present  foundation  of  the  cathedral 
is  only  for  four  dignitaries,  there  are,  very  properly,  but  four  elbowed 
stalls :  the  other  seats  being  a  mere  bench.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
bat  regard  the  amngement  here  as  the  worst  thing  in  the  cathedral. 
The  stalls  are  not  returned  (we  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  stalls  of  a  cathedral  should  not  always  be  returned) ;  but  never- 
theless a  separate— what  shall  we  call  it  ?  chair,  seat,  or  itaaidion  ib 
placed  for  the  dean  and  for  the  chanter,  where  they  would  have  sat  had 
the  usual  arrangement  been  carried  out.  The  backs  of  these  chairs, 
seen  above  the  iron  grill  of  the  screen,  catch  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
in  the  nave,  and  rivet  it  on  themselves.  Now  we  do  maintain  that,  if 
the  returned  arrangement  were  given  up.  it  ought  to  have  been  so 
sltogether  ;  the  dean  and  chanter  should  have  been  placed  at  the  west 
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end  of  the  north  and  south  stalls.  As  it  is,  all  the  objections  which 
are  alleged  against  returns  are  still  in  force  ;  and  an  arrangement, 
without  precedent,  is  also  without  meaning.  The  bishop's  throne  is 
in  the  usual  place,  and  not  a  very  fortunate  design.  The  stalls  are  not 
floored,  but  paved  and  carpeted.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  present 
stalls,  and  also  the  sedilia,  are  but  temporary. 

We  proceed  to  the  screen.    It  was  the  architect's  desire  to  combine  a 
complete  separation  of  choir  and  nave,  with  a  great  degree  of  lightness 
Bud pervisibleness  (if  we  may  coin  a  word),  and  in  this  he  has  most  com* 
pletely  succeeded.     The  choir  is  raised  on  three  steps,  which  of  course 
only  jut  out  opposite  the  holy  doors,  and  leave  the  aggregate  height  for 
the  perpeyn  wall,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  stalls.     On  the 
top  of  this  is  a  low  fence  of — what  is  Mr.  Butterfield's  forte — wrought 
iron,  partially  gilt  to  great  effect.    The  doors  are  of  the  same  material. 
If  this  were  all,  though   the  division  of  nave  ai}d  choir  would  in 
reality  be  complete,  yet  a  constructional  appearance  of  such  division 
would  have  been  wanting.     Now  then,  comes  the  happy,  though  per- 
haps not  very  English  idea.     Three  immense  stone  arches  (ihey  are 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave)  span  the  chancel 
arch.     The  shafts  are  circular,  of  polished  Peterhead  marble.     The 
mouldings  are  very  fine ;  the  spandrils  partly  pierced,  and  the  effect 
altogether  very  remarkable.     If  we  regret  any  thing,  it  is,  that  with 
such  a  substructure,  a  jub^,  most  convenient  for  such  a  cathedral,  was 
not  introduced.     Above  this  screen  rises  the  simple  choir  arch  from 
corbelled  imposts.   The  roof  of  the  choir  is  simply  coved,  and  powdered 
with  red  flowers;    that  of  the  sanctuary,  ribbed,   and  diapered   in 
quatrefoils.      The  westernmost  of  these   ribs  springs  from  a  shaft 
which,  dividing  sanctuary  and  choir,  is  corbelled  off  at  its  junction 
on  the  string,  returned  from  the  east  window.      In   the  centre   of 
the  choir  is  a  brazen  lettem,  very  imposing.     It  is  not,  however, 
quite  finished,  as  there  is  at  present  no  bottom  to  the  gable.     We 
are   very  glad   to   say,   that  this    lettem   is    not   used    for  reading 
the  lessons,  but    simply  for  the  hymns  and  anthems.     And  we  can 
assure  our  readers  that,  had  they  seen,  as  we  did  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation, the  priests  and  choir  cluster  round  this  lettern,  and  then  thun- 
der out  the  Urbs  beata  Jerusalem,  as  arranged  in  our  own  Hymnal 
Noted,  they  would  have  some  idea  how  glorious  a  thing  is  Gregorian 
Hymnody. 

It  is  now  proper  to  speak  of  the  arrangement  for  light.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lights  on  the  altar,  gas  is  every  where  else  employed. 
In  the  sanctuary  are  two  brazen  standards,  very  prettily  floriated,  and 
carrying  very  numerous  jets ;  and  in  the  nave  is  a  simple  corona,  lighted 
in  the  same  way.  But  the  principal  effect  depends  on  the  following 
arrangement.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  rood  beam  runs  a  gas-pipe, 
pierced  with  innumerable  jets  :  these,  seen  from  the  eastward,  form  a 
cresting  of  beads  of  light ;  while,  invisible  from  the  nave,  they  light 
iip  the  whole  choir  with  an  effect  almost  magical.  The  gas-apparatus, 
and  that  for  warm  air,  is  in  a  crypt  below  the  sacristy. 

llie  principal  feature  in  the  transepts  is  the  great  rose  of  fifteen 
lights.    The  tracery  has^  as  it  ought  to  have,  a  foreign  air.     The  win- 
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dow  itself  is  externally  recessed  under  a  pointed  arch.  There  are 
double  angular  buttresses,  and  a  central  one.  The  door  at  the  north- 
west, though  ingeniously  enough  put  in,  certainly  rather  impairs  the 
effect  of  the  transept. 

One  bay  only  of  the  nave  is  finished ;  but  the  others,  we  believe, 
will  be  a  repetition  of  this.  A  three-light  window,  with  cinqfoiled 
circle  over  the  central  light,  and  trefoils  over  the  side  lights,  in  the 
aisle,  and  a  rather  indescribable,  but  not  inelegant,  cinqfbiled  circle, 
recessed  internally  in  a  spherical  triangle  and  externally  in  a  mere 
pointed  arch,  with  all  below  the  spring  wanting,  in  the  clerestory. 

Of  the  western  towers  our  readers  can  judge  from  the  plate.  They 
are  very  simple  broach  spires,  with  double  angular  buttresses,  and 
three  lights,  under  straight-sided  canopies,  in  the  upper  stage.  Of 
that  great  trial  of  an  architect,  the  west  front,  we  have  seen -no  draw- 
ing.    There  is  a  light  and  very  elegant  little  campanile  in  the  centre. 

The  piers,  clustered  of  four,  are  very  simple  and  good  specimens  of 
Middle-Pointed.  The  pulpit,  wooden,  on  a  stone  stem,  is  less  to  our 
taste.  There  are  some  moveable  benches  in  nave  and  aisles  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  "accommodation  "  is  by  chairs.  If-- as  was,  we 
believe,  thought  by  most  of  those  then  present — the  ceremonial  of 
the  consecration  was  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  seen  among  us,  it  was 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough  "  which 
this,  and  other  the  like  arrangements,  gave. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  sacristy.  It  has  three  square- headed 
windows,  of  two  lights,  on  the  north,  with  a  trefoiled  exterior  door :  to 
the  east,  a  similar  window,  but  larger,  and  traneomed  in  square -headed 
trefoils.  The  chimney,  we  must  think,  is  rather  too  conspicuous.  On 
the  south  side  are  three  recesses,  for  the  communion  plate,  for  the 
piscina  (surely  one  piscina,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  sanctuary),  and 
for  the  reservation  of  the  Consecrated  Gifts,  according  to  the  Scotch 
liturgy. 

And  here  we  might  end ;  but  that,  as  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  has  favoured 
us  with  a  very  long  criticism  on  the  engraving  of  this  cathedral,  it 
would  perhaps  not  be  courteous  to  him  to  pass  it  altogether  in  silence. 
We  do  not,  we  think,  do  him  injustice  when  we  say  that  he  utterly 
condemns  the  whole  design,  and  considers  that  "  due  chastisement " 
should  be  administered  to  Mr.  Butterfield  for  it ;  and  that  S.  Ninian's 
"  seems  to  be  about  as  miserable  a  composition  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined." 

] .  Because  it  has  no  central  tower.  Of  course,  this  is  the  most 
perfect  shape  ;  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Butterfield  is  not  only  justified  in 
omitting,  but  was  called  on  to  omit  it,  because  (1 )  it  is  the  most  awkward 
for  the  ofiices  for  which  the  cathedral  is  intended ;  (2)  it  always  in- 
volves risk,  often  instability  ;  (3)  it  is  decidedly  not  a  Scotch  feature. 
Elgin,  the  Cologne  of  Scotland,  never  had,  and  never  was  intended  to 
have,  a  central  tower.  What  Westminster  and  Cologne  have  not,  and, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  allows,  could  not  have, — what  tenth-rate  cathedrals, 
like  S.  Asaph,  exhibit, — cannot  seriously  be  meant  by  him  to  be  so 
essential,  as  that  its  absence,  without  some  extraordinary  counter  ex- 
cellence, "  destroys  all  pretensions  to  high  merit  in  an  architect." 
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2.  Because  the  Bacristy  does  not  explain  itself.  We  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  nearly  as  self-explanatory  as  a 
font. 

3.  Because  the  roses  are  recessed  under  circular  arches.  This  is  a 
fault  of  the  engraving  ;  the  arches  are  pointed. 

4.  llie  foreign  character  of  some  of  the  details ;  e.  g.  the  rose.  Mr. 
Freeman  can  never  have  been  in  Scotland,  or  must  have  been  there, 
ecclesiologically,  to  very  little  purpose.  This  foreign  character  is  the 
character  of  Scotch  architecture.  We  would  remind  Mr.  Freeman 
that  there  are  churches  in  Scotland, — ^Elgin,  Glasgow,  Dumblane, 
Dunkeld,  S.  Magnus,  Fortrose, — any  one  of  them  worth  the  five  best 
churches  of  Wales  ;  and  that,  till  he  has  studied  these,  he  is  scarcely  a 
judge  of  what  a  Scotch  cathedral  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be. 

Many  other  points,  which  are  really  only  matters  of  taste,  are 
brought  forward  by  our  critic,  together  with  plenty  of  severe  remarks 
on  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  a  great  quotation  of  Welsh  churches.  Will  he 
allow  us  to  remind  him  of  a  speech  of  Dr.  Johnson  ? — "  I  wish,  Bozzy, 
you  would  put  Corsica  out  of  your  head,  for  I  think  it  has  filled  it  quite 
long  enough." 

One  or  two  remarks  we  still  have  to  make ;  and  first,  we  will  say  a 
word  of  caution  to  Mr.  Butterfield.  We  are  no  wholesale  condemners 
of  mannerism  ;  we  have  no  great  prejudice  against  the  recognition  of 
the  individual  artist  by  the  individual  work.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
mannerism  in  idea,  arising  from  the  disproportionate  importance  at- 
tached to  one  true  principle,  the  teloa  of  which  is  to  Christian  art  what 
heresy  is  to  Christian  faith.  Now  we  think  that  the  one  great  prin- 
ciple which  animates  Mr.  Butterfield*8  works — most  true,  most  essential 
in  itself — is  tending  to  occupy  a  space  in  them  which  the  analogy  of  the 
art  cannot  allow.  We  need  not  say  that  this  principle  is  the  religious 
effect  of  the  sanctuary,  and  especially  of  the  altar.  To  this  everything 
is  sacrificed  ;  and  hence  the  large  blank  walls  which  are  so  often  seen  in 
Mr.  Butterfield*s  churches.  Light  must  be  concentrated  on  the  altar ; 
therefore  it  must  be  excluded  elsewhere.  We  know  he  would  reply 
that,  had  he  funds,  he  would  arcade  all  such  spaces.  This  answer, 
however,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  because  it  is  morally  certain  that 
such  funds  never  will  be  forthcoming,  and  therefore  such  arcades  never 
added ;  and  if  they  were,  this  would  not  affect  the  exterior  wall.  A 
striking  instance  of  what  we  mean  is  given  by  the  eastern  fB9ade  of 
S.  Ninian's.  Here  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept  has  absolutely 
only  one  little  clerestory  window,  quite  high  up  under  the  eaves.  Cer- 
tainly, mediaeval  architects  would  not  so  have  done.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  allow  that  the  fault  is  a  noble  one ;  that  eschewing  scattered 
prettinesses,  and  concentrating  effect,  is  of  the  essence  of  Catholic  art ; 
but  an  exaggeration  of  a  truth  is  not  the  less  dangerous,  because  that 
truth  itself  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

We  would  warmly  congratulate  all  concerned  in  the  work,  on  the 
successful  way  in  which,  spite  of  great  difficulties,  it  has  been  begun 
and  continued.  We  hope  its  opponents  will  now  be  shamed,  if  not 
into  sense,  which  might  be  difficult,  into  silence,  which  is  comparatively 
easy.     And  we  trust  that  the  establishment  in  the  Scotch  Church  of 
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the  deaa  of  a  cathedral,  will  lead  to  the  extiiiction  of  that  anomalous 
race  who  are  in  Scotlaad  called  deans  of  the  diocese,  on  the  lucus  a 
mm  Imcendo  principle ;  because  they  are  a  kind  of  mixture  of  archdeacoui 
prolocutor,  vicar-general,  and  ayncelluB,— -anything  and  everything  in 
the  world  bat  deans.^ 

In  conclusion,  we  would  offer,  with  the  deepest  respect>  our  warmest 
sympathy  to  that  venerable  Bishop,  who,  ordained  under  the  penal 
acts,  when  the  kitchen  or  the  outhouse  so  often  witnessed  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  has  been  spared  to  see  the  first  cathedral 
of  the  reformed  Church  rise  in  his  diocese ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough  honour,  unshrinkingly  to  bear  the  persecution  of  those  Clergy  to 
whom,  in  the  words  of  his  own  beautiful  letter,  he  has  been  a  kinder 
Mend  than  they  have  been  to  themselves. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  LAS  PALMAS. 
WITH  A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  TROPICAL  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

By  William  Scott,  M.A. 

AvD  where  and  what  is  Las  Palmas  ?  The  mighty  must  indeed  be 
fillen ;  and  ia  muff  noble  y  muy  leal  Ciudad  Real  tie  las  Palmas  must  have 
descended  from  its  once  palmy  state,  if  even  an  English  reader  can 
ttk  such  a  question.  But  as  it  will  be,  and  perhaps  generally,  asked, 
it  may  be  simply  premised  that  Las  Palmas,  the  city  of  the  Palm  Trees, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  Atlantic  island  of  Grand  Canary,  and  also  the 
coital  and  metropolitan  city  of  the  province  of  the  Seven  Canaries, 
commonly  called  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

A  glory  and  a  mystery  has  always  enveloped  these  islands :  the 
isUnds  of  the  Blessed — the  Fortunate  Islands  ;  the  seat  of  those  blame- 
less ones  with  whom  Jupiter  went  to  feast,  and  all  the  gods  followed 
him ;  the  last  boundary,  not  of  ocean  only,  and  of  the  western  sun,  but, 
as  was  thought  of  old,  even  of  space  itself.  Here  was,  as  Humboldt 
identifies  it  with  the  Peak  of  Tenerife,  the  mighty  Atlas,  which  sup- 
ported heaven ;  here  those  flammantia  mania  mundi,  beyond  which 
the  Lucretian  archer  might  speed  his  shaft  into  infinity,  clear  over  the 
crystal  walls  of  the  universe ;  here  those  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
where  the  sleepless  serpent  watched  over  the  golden.fruited  trees, — 
that  beautiful  myth,  in  which  recent  and  colder  research  can  at  least 
recognise  the  mighty  dragon-tree  of  Orotava,  to  which  has  been  assigned 
an  antiquity  of  forty  centuries,  and  the  orange  groves  of  its  lovely 
valley.  Here  ancient  science  took  her  final  stand  ;  here  she  fixed  her 
last  firm  step,  where  she  had  placed  her  first  meridian  line,  and  "  the 

*  The  same  dignitary — a  dean  of  a  diocese,  not  of  a  cathedral — exists  in  the 
Hifaerno-Roman  Church ;  and  certain  also  of  the  Anglican  deans  in  Ireland  are  of 
the  nine  anomalons  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  American  Church,  where 
there  are  no  cathedrals,  there  are  no  diocesan  deans. 
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longitude  east  from  Hierro,  or  Ferro,"  of  our  old  maps,  has  rescued 
from  utter  oblivion  the  most  western  land  of  the  then  known  earth. 
Here,  too,  a  wiser  tradition  than  that  of  poetry  lingered,  and  silent  on 
the  peaks  of  Atlas,  amidst  the  snows  and  flames  of  Tenerife,  peered 
out  into  the  dim  vastness  of  the  western  seas,  and  on  the  very  extreme 
verge  of  the  known  world, — amidst  the  recollections  and  allegories  of 
that  mysterious,  but  not  forgotten,  if  submerged  island  of  the  west, — 
anticipated  the  still  hidden  splendours  of  an  Atlantis  more  glorious 
than  the  day-dreams  of  philosophy  or  poetry  itself. 

Nor  is  it  only  under  their  mythical  aspect  that  the  Canaries  are 
remarkable,  but  as  an  historical  phenomenon.  Known  to,  and  visited 
by  the  ancients,  they  may  even  yet  enshrine  remains  of  their  Car* 
thaginian .  or  Roman  visitors ;  but  the  aborigines  survived  every  trace 
of  imported  civilization,  and  that  ethnological  problem,  the  Guanche 
race,  was  absorbed  into  the  Norman  conquest  of  Bethencour,  and  his 
followers,  and  the  successive  immigrations  from  Spain.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Guanches  were  a  semi-Troglodyte  race,  as 
indeed  the  Canarians  still  are  ;  and  after  defending  themselves  in  many 
wars  against  the  Spaniards,  the  latter,  not  less  under  the  dictates  of 
policy  than  humanity,  found  it  to  be  their  interest,  as  well  as  their 
duty,  to  federalise,  rather  than  exterminate,  the  natives.  The  Cana- 
rians are  therefore  still  a  mixed  people ;  and,  at  least  in  the  interior  of 
the  islands,  the  gigantic  form  of  the  mountain  shepherd,  clothed  in  his 
simple  blanket,  still  recalls  the  savage  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Of  the  seven  islands,  the  most  African,  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura, 
were  first  conquered ;  but,  as  early  as  1344,  Clement  VI.,  upon  the  gra- 
dual opening  of  European  commerce,  had  sent  missionaries  to  propagate 
the  Christian  faith,  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  times,  nominally 
annexed  the  whole  islands  in  feudal  tenure  to  the  Papal  See.  In  1402, 
however,  a  noble  Norman  cavalier,  John  de  fiethencour,  in  company  with 
Gadifer  de  Sales,  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  islands ;  and  a  cotem- 
porary  history  of  their  successes  is  extant,  written  by  Bethencour's 
chaplains,  Peter  Bontier  and  John  Le  Verrier.  This  extremely  curious 
work,  written  in  French,  remained  in  MS.  in  the  Bethencour  library,  in 
France,  till  the  year  1630,  when  it  was  published  at  Paris  by  Bergeron. 
But  it  has  recently  been  translated  into  Spanish  by  D.  Pedro  M.  Ramirez, 
and  published  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tenerife,  (1847,)  in  a  series  of  works 
dedicated  to  the  History  and  Topography  of  the  Canaries,  "  Biblioteca 
Islena," — a  local  publication,  of  which  the  ten  parts  already  printed 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  Literary  Society  of  the  Canaries ;  a 
credit  which  we  fear  jcan  scarcely  be  claimed  for  any  similar  under- 
taking of  recent  date  in  Spain  itself. 

These  chaplains,  it  appears,  were  successful  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Guanches ;  and,  as  early  as  1404,  a  small  church  was  built  at  Rubicon, 
in  Lanzarote,  under  the  invocation  of  S.  Marcial,  the  apostle  of 
Limoges.  By  his  bull  of  July  7,,  1404,  the  [antij  Pope  Benedict  XIII., 
Peter  de  Luna,  erected  this  church  into  a  Cathedral  See,  suflragan  of 
Seville,  and  conferred  the  bishopric  on  Fr.  Alonzo  de  Barrameda.  This 
Bishop  never  visited  his  diocese,  and  was  succeeded,  on  Benedict's 
nomination,  by  Fr.  Mendo  de  Viedma.     But  Bethencour  had  in  the 
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Biean  time  joined  tbe  Italian  party,  and  Innocent  VII.  gave  the 
bisbopricof  Lanzarote  to  Fr.  Alberto  delasCasas.  The  great  Papal  schism, 
theD.vas  throbbing  tbrough  even  so  remote  a  member  of  the  Church  as 
this  infant  bishopric  ;  and  it  appears  that  Bishop  Mendo  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  recognised 
Martin  V»  He  is  tberefore  usually  reckoned  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
See  of  San  Marcial,  in  Lanzarote.  * 

By  the  bull  of  £ugenias  IV.  in  1435,  permission  was  given  to  trans* 
late  the  See  from  I^anzarote  to  Grand  Canary,  a  place  of  greater  fer- 
tility and  importance.  It  was  not^  however,  till  the  episcopate  of 
Fr.  Juan  de  Frias,  the  seventh  and  last  Bishop  of  S.  Marcial,  in 
Knbicoa,  and  eight  years  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Grand 
Canary,  that  this  translation  took  effect,  on  November  20,  1485.  The 
new  cathedral  of  Las  Palmas,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  on  the 
site  of  the  present  church,  was  under  the  dedication  of  S.  Anne. 

The  present  church  was  commenced  sixteen  years  after  the  conquest, 
in  1500,  in  the  episcopate  of  F.  Diego  de  Muros,  dean  of  Santiago. 
He  was  third  Bishop  of  Las  Palmas,  and  subsequently  wrote  against 
Lather.  He  died  at  Salamanca  in  1524,  having  been  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Oviedo.  The  architect  was  a  Spaniard,  Don  Diego  Montaude, 
whose  daily  salary  was  forty  maravedis, — equal  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
sons  per  day.  The  credit  of  the  design  is  undoubtedly  his,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Juan  de  Palacio.  Castillo^  describes,  in  stately  language, 
tbe  merits  both  of  the  architects  and  of  their  work.  It  was  finished, 
and  the  first  offices  celebrated,  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christ!,  1 570,  in 
the  time  of  the  fourteenth  Bishop,  Fr.  Juan  de  Alzolares. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  classicizing  mania  had  fully  possessed 
Itself  of  the  distant  Canaries ;  and  the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  then  in  the 
possession  of  enormous  revenues,  determined,  chiefly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dean,  D.  Ger6nimo  Roos,  to  finish  and  re-construct  their  cathe- 
dral. Fortunately,  one  of  their  own  body  was  a  true  artist ;  and  it  is 
with  no  trifling  gratification  that  we  can  trace  the  British  origin  of  the 
architect  of  the  existing  cathedral  of  Las  Palmas.  Don  Diego  Nicolas 
£duardo,  like  many  of  the  greater  names  of  recent  Spain,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  distinguished  Irish  [refugee]  family  in  the  city  of 
Laguna,  in  the  island  of  Tenerife.  In  Tenerife,  as  in  Andalusia,  Irish 
names  are  far  from  uncommon ;  and  the  name  of  Edwards  in  Tene- 
rife, Shanahan  and  Sail  in  Grand  Canary,  the  Marquis  of  Sauzal  (of 
the  CaUaghan  family)  at  Orotava,  with  the  more  familiar  Spanish 
names  of  Blake  and  O* Donnelly  in  Cadiz  and  Seville,  remind  us  both  of 
our  own  bigotry,  in  the  savage  persecution  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
as  well  as  of  the  healthy  strength  of  British  character,  which,  wherever 
exiled,  seldom  degenerates.     Diego  Nicolas  Eduardo  was  bom  in  the 

1  **  Cimento  el  edificio  con  excelente  planta,  que  pro8igi6  Juan  de  Palacio, otro  grande 
naeitro,  levantado  con  admirablea  y  aingnlarea  colnmuaa  y  bovedas,  an  magestnosa 
obrm  eorintia,  aosqne  qned6  en  el  principio  del  cruoero,  cerrando  alii  con  el  altar 
najor,  siendo  U>  becho  nna  filigrana  de  canteria,  que  acebada,  foera  admiracion  de 
Enropa,  en  el  primor  y  hermosnra,  cnando  no  en  la  grandeza  de  su  planta."  Dea- 
cripcion  Historica  y  Geografica  de  las  lalaa  de  Canaria.  por  Don  Pedro  Aguatin  del 
Caitillo.  Printed  from  the  MS.  in  the  posaession  of  the  Conde  de  la  Vega  Grande. 
Suits  Cmi,  &c.y  in  the  Biblioteca  lalena,  1848,  p.  145. 
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year  1734.     He  Beems  to  have  been  educated  at  Granada,  and  became 
chaplain  of  the  military  college  of  Segovia.     On  returning  to  the  Ca- 
naries, he  became  prebendary  of  Las  Palmas,  and  subsequently  treasurer 
in  1791.   From  bad  health,  however,  and  disappointments  in  his  works 
at  the  cathedral,  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  Laguna,  in  Tenerife, 
in  1779   [?  1797],  and  died  in  1798.     It  is  not  stated  when  the  new 
works  at  Las  Palmas  Vere  commenced ;    '*  el  aumento  y  conclusion 
de  la  catedral  fueron  decretadoa/*  is  all  that  can  be  learned  from  the 
only  account  of  this  architect  which  is  extant, — the  "  Memoria  fiio- 
grafica  de  Don  Diego  N.  Eduardo,"  (p.  9,)  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary 
Society  of  Las  F^lmas,  in  March,  1848,  by  D.  Juan  Doreste.     His 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  S.  Ferdinand  Academy  of  Madrid,  who 
passed  on  them  the  dignified  compliment  (/a  mas  eapresiva  y  elocuente 
eensura)  of  retaining  the  original  drawings,  and  simply  returning  copies 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  itself.     It  is  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  building  that  the  internal  work  of  Eduardo  can  be  studied ;  and 
leaving  Senor  Doreste,  who  acknowledges  his  architectural  knowledge 
is  not  very  strong,  we  must  identify  for  ourselves  those  parts  of  the 
existing  church   which   are  due  respectively   to   the  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

We  can  approach  to  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  state  of  Pointed  ar- 
chitecture in  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then  the  genius  of  Spain  was  rising  to  its  zenith,  when  the  foundations 
of  S.  Anne  de  las  Palmas  were  laid ;  those  were  the  golden  days  of 
Isabella  the  Catholic ;  and  before  the  noon  of  Spain*s  brief  but  splendid 
monarchy  had  begun  to  decline,  under  Philip  II.,  this  cathedral  had 
been  consecrated.  The  first  seventy  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
abounded  in  great  artists.  In  the  year  1500,  the  great  cathedral  of 
Seville,  although  exactly  one  century  had  elapsed  since  its  commence- 
ment, yet  wanted  eighteen  years  of  its  completion.  The  f&tel  fiood  of 
Mexican  silver  and  Peruvian  gold  had  not  yet,  by  over- encouraging  the 
goldsmith's  art,  debased  the  architect's  by  the  ingenious,  but  false,  PlO' 
teresque  ;^  i.e.  the  genius  of  pierced  silver  had  not,  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  principle  of  displaying  construction,  been  introduced  into  masonry. 
The  traditions  and  feeling  of  the  grand  Pointed  work  of  Leon,^  Burgos, 
and  Toledo,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  survived.  The  Oriental  element 
which  broke  up  southern  art  after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  had  not 
yet  so  far  prevailed  as  to  corrupt  the  whole  national  taste  ;  and  in  the 
north  the  cathedral  of  Salamanca  was  commenced,  in  1513,  in  what  we 
should  call  tolerably  pure  Pointed,  and  this  after  a  general  consultation 
of  all  the  Spanish  architects,  by  Juan  Gil  de  Ontanon,  who  subse- 
quently, in  1525,  also  began  the  cathedral  of  Segovia,  "  the  last  built 
in  Spain  in  the  Gothic  style."  (Ford's  Hand-book,  p.  826.)  The 
days  of  Herrera  were  not  yet ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
coming  era  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  revival  of  heathenism,  had  not  cast  a* 

^^  From  plaia,  silver  plate.  The  nntraTelled  ecclesiologist  may  form  a  sufficient 
estimate  of  this  style,  by  recalling  the  Caroline  south  porch  of  S.  Mary's  at  Oxford, 
which  is  decidedly  PMeretque  in  feeling  and  composition. 

'  "  Unrivalled,  among  churches  in  the  Pointed  style,  for  the  airy  grace  of  its  design, 
and  for  its  canning,  lace-like  masonry."    (Stirling,  Artists  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 
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shadow,  fatal  even  in  its  anticipation,  and  as  early  as  a.d.  1500,  over 
Christian  art  in  each  of  its  developements.  and  in  every  province  of 
Chiutendom. 

Bat  we  should  misjudge  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
if  we  spoke  of  Spanish  art  as  aheady  in  a  state  of  irremediable  debase- 
ment. Influences  which  were  deadly  to  northern  Pointed,  might  in 
Spain  only  expand  into  a  true  developement.  Even  the  Moorish  might 
work  as  a  conserrative  element.  As  early  as  the  days  of  S.  Ferdinand, 
the  Pointed  churches  of  Seville  which  he  built  retained  not  only  the 
Moofisfa  towers*  but  much  of  the  Oriental  feeling;  and  if  Pointed  art  were 
to  travel  southward  to  the  Tropics,  it  had  not  been  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  would  expand  into  more  luxurious  forms,  yet  not  inconsistent 
with  normal  truth.  The  Pointed  churches  of  the  Peninsula  were 
always  more  flowery  and  flowing  than  those  of  Oermany  or  England. 
Leon — a  work  of  fairy-like  grace  and  delicacy,  and  elaborate  minute- 
ness of  detail,  was  actually  commenced  before  the  dose  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Let  any  one  compare  the  period  of  what  is  still  perversely 
styled  "  Early  English,"  with  the  ripe  *'  Tedesco"  of  Leon, — and  they 
are  synchronous,^ — and  he  will  at  once  see  how  rapid  and  mellowing 
vas  the  warmth  of  a  southern  sun.  We  cannot,  therefore,  settle,  that 
because  the  panelling  and  fan-tracery  of  English  Third-Pointed  was 
but  too  often  a  veneering,  applied  to  hide  poverty  of  invention, 
therefore  what  we  might  call  an  extravagantly  fanciful  and  airy  light- 
ness, was  other  than  consistent  with  true  Pointed  feeling  in  Andalusia. 
It  is  true  that  Spanish  Piunted  architecture  did  die  out — or  rather,  die 
off— hopelessly  and  completely ;  but  it  was  not  bound  to  do  so  in 
A.n.  1500.  It  was  not  delivered  over  unto  death,  as  in  England  under 
the  Tudors.  It  was  forcibly  superseded  and  expelled  by  the  purism  of 
Italy ;  it  never  struggled  and  panted,  and  was  choked  by  the  vagaries 
of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  miscalled  the  Eliza- 
bethan style. 

It  is  under  this  sentiment  that  we  would  view  the  foundation  of  the 
catheckal  of  Las  Palmas ;  and  whatever  else  he  is,  we  desire  to  vin- 
dicate the  fame  <A  Diego  Montaude,  its  original  architect,  as  a  maker, 
a  truthful  and  poetical  artist. 

The  present  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  double  aisles,  pseudo- tran- 
septs with  eastern  usles,  and  a  sanctuary.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of 
four  bays  westward  of  the  cross ;  the  primary  aisles  are  carried  to  the 
same  height  as  the  nave ;  the  secondary  aisles  are  low,  and  used  for 
chapels ;  the  wall  between  the  two  aisles  carries  a  clerestory.  The 
pien  are  worked  in  imitation  of  palm-trees.  On  a  bold  square  base, 
five  feet  square,  is  imposed  an  octagon ;  on  the  octagon  a  circle 
of  deeply-cut  dassidzing  mouldings ;  from  the  circular  mouldings  rise 
columns  circular  in  plan.  These  columns  are  finely  moulded  ;  four 
bold  circular  rolls  at  the  cardinal  sides  ;  between  each  are  three  fluted 

^  We  cmaot  bat  observe  upon  the  meagre  poverty  of  the  "  Companion  to  the 
Gloasary/'  on  all  rabjects  connected  with  the  eoclesiology  of  the  Peninaula.  Its 
eompilen  leem  to  be  in  nnalloyed  ignorance  of  the  work  of  Cean  Bermndez,  *'  No- 
tidas  de  loa  Arqnitectoa  y  Arquitectura  de  Espaiia,*'  which  is  nearly  complete  as  a 
ckrooological  manual. 
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members.  The  whole  effect  combines  the  Corinthian  and  Pointed. 
These  columns  are  banded  twice  with  a  very  rich  and  effective  mould- 
ing, combining  a  cable,  with  a  row  of  ball-fiowers  above  it ;  below,  a 
deeply- cut  chevron,  pointing  downwards.  These  shafts  have  no  capi- 
tals; they  run  up  into  a  horizontal  fillet,  from  which  spring  plain 
vaulting  ribs,  which  flow  from  the  shafts  as  palm-branches  do  from  the 
trunk.  The  vaulting  is  good  sexpartite.  Between  the  two  aisles  are 
pure  pointed  arches.  The  responds  to  the  circular  piers, — that  is,  the 
responds  on  the  wall  between  the  aisles,  into  which  the  vaulting 
of  the  primary  aisles  falls, — are  half  shafts  of  ordinary  Pointed  work, 
without  fillets,  and  of  five  foliaged  heads ;  the  caps  of  the  aisle  vaulting 
are  also  foliaged.  The  western  responds  to  the  circular  shafts  are  also 
ordinary  Pointed.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  architect  could  only 
trust  to  his  palmary  development  in  the  isolated  shafts.  This  is  the  old 
work :  the  church  being  left  unfinished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Eastward  of  the  four  bays  is  Eduardo's  eighteenth  century  work,^  exactly 
imitating  Montaude's ;  it  consists  of  a  cross,  with  transepts,  or  rather 
pseudo-transepts,  carried  up  throughout  to  the  height  of  the  nave  and 
first  aisles,  but  not  extending  laterally  beyond  the  secondary  aisles. 
Throughout  the  arches  are  scarcely  pointed,  as  nearly  as  possible  form- 
ing a  semi-circle.  The  square  of  the  cross  is  like  the  old  work,  except 
that  the  sofiits  of  the  four  sustaining  arches  are  enriched  with  feather- 
ings of  shell-work,  and  above  these  is  a  deeply  sunk  hollow,  enriched 
with  ornaments.  Above  the  arches  rises  a  second  pointed  arch,  sus- 
taining a  vaulted  cimborium,  entirely  classical  on  the  exterior,  but 
pointed  within.  The  space  between  the  two  arches  is  pierced  with 
three  windows ;  between  each  window  is  a  statue.  The  transepts  have 
eastward  aisles,  the  piers  of  all  which  are  exactly  the  same  palm-trees 
as  in  the  old  work. 

The  sanctuary  has  one  bay  more,  without  aisles,  to  itself,  making  in 
all  seven  bays  to  the  nave,  cross,  and  sanctuary,  and  six  to  the  rest  of 
the  church.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  Spain,  a  mass  of  sacristy  and 
the  *'  panteon  *'^  are  attached  to  the  east  end,  which  has  therefore  no 
constructive  architectural  feature.  The  vaulting  of  the  new  work  is 
more  complex  than — but  not  so  satisfactory  as — the  old.  The  dimen* 
sions  of  the  church  from  the  west  are  as  follows : — four  bays,  each  23 
feet  long ;  three  piers,  each  5  feet  in  the  square ;  two  piers  for  the 
cross,  each  5  feet  in  the  square ;  the  cross,  30  feet ;  the  aisle  of  the 
cross,  ^  feet;  the  sanctuary,  25  feet;  equal  to  197,  total  length,  in 
English'  feet.  The  nave  is  36  feet  wide,  and  the  aisles  are  each 
27  feet;  equal  to  144,  total  width,  in  English  feet. 

*  '*  Caredo  antes  de  ^  la  catedral  de  nn  cmcero,  de  an  dmborio,  de  lot  adomos 
que  comportaba  el  g^nero  g6tico  moderao,  digamoslo  an,  que  qaeria  dar  k  sa  com- 
posicion."     (Memor.  Biograf.  pp.  10,  11.) 

'  This  is  a  recognised  term  in  Spanish  ecdesiology,  and  signifies  the  crjpt  or  cata- 
comb beneath  the  high  altar,  in  which  the  body  or  relics  of  the  testator  are  en- 
shrined.  Here  also  the  Bishops  are  often  entombed.  The  startling  significance  of 
the  phrase  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  and  the  sorronnding  crrpts  are  gene- 
rally stowed  away  the  denuded  or  discarded  processional  images.  Of  its  propriety 
few,  after  the  sight  itself,  can  doubt ;  and  it  is  not  a  litUe  corioos  that  the  old  Pagan 
term  should  have  been  so  strikingly  re* appropriated. 
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Hie  eeocmd  and  third  baye  from  the  west  are  filled,  or  rather  walled 
up,  with  a  YUe  dassicaL  '*  coro  ;*'  the  erection  of  which,  hj  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  chapter,   was  one  of  the  annoyances  which  shortened 
Edoardo's  life.    The  aisle  windows  are  hroad  single-lights,  and  pointed. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  classicized  internally,  as  the  secondary 
aisles  have  beeu  a  good  deal  tampered  with.     Several  are  walled  off  for 
chapels,  and  in  the  two  western  bays  of  the  north  aisle  the  vaulting  is 
pbistered  over  ;  and  in  one  of  the  bays  of  the  south  aisle,  the  old  piers 
have  been  cnt  away,  and  Corinthian  shafts  have  been  stuck  on  to  the 
waUs.  There  are  two  ambons  against  the  easternmost  piers  of  the  cross. 
The  eiterior  was  intended  to  be  entirely  cased  by  Eduardo,  and  re- 
duced to  a  ao-called  classical  uniformity  with  the  new  works,  which, 
though  Pointed  both  in  feeling  and  detail  internally,  are  entirely  clas- 
sical on  the  exterior.   His  object  was  to  fuse  the  whole  cathedral,  with 
its  vast  accessories  of  sacristies,  &c.,  into  a  complete  design.   Only  the 
eastern  part  is  finished,  in  which  the  sacristy  has  a  somewhat  grand, 
though  false,  apsidal  look,  with  very  lofty  columns  and  recesses ;  the 
northern  and  southern  fronts  of  the  transepts  were  to  have  been  masked 
by  huge,  soaring,  and  deep  portals,  and  the  western  fia9ade  was  to  have 
been  resolved  into  a  Corinthian  arcade,  with  flanking  campaniles.     Of 
these  latter  only  one  is  executed.     The  arcade  is  carried  up  to  the 
architrave ;  but  the  second  story  has  not  been  built.      And,  most  for- 
tunately, this  new  work  was  set  forward  a  few  feet,  so  that  the  old 
western  front  is  partly  discoverable.     It  consisted  of  a  centre  gable  for 
the  nave,  flanked  by  two  octagonal  Italian  Romanesque  campaniles. 
The  primary  aisles  again  are  gabled ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  secondary  aisles  were  gabled,  or  again  terminated  westward  by 
torrets.     Whatever  was  their  western  finish,  it  is  now  embedded  in  the 
modem  work. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Romanesque  campaniles  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture ;  as,  fortunately,  in  the  pretty  village  of  Teror,  about  four 
leagues  from  Las  Palmas,  celebrated  for  a  curious  legend  of  a  miraculous 
pine  tree,  is  preserved,  in  the  fine  parroquia,  the  old  octagonal  Italian 
Romanesque  tower  of  the  same  date.  This  exactly  reproduces  the 
flanking  campaniles  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  probably  by  the  same 
architect.  It  rises  simply  from  the  ground,  and  consists  of  six  equal 
stages  ;  the  mouldings  are  good  and  divided,  and  the  alternate  faces  of 
the  top  stage  are  pierced  for  the  bells  with  a  Pisan-looking  arcade. 
It  has  a  pyramidal,  and  very  Norman-looking,  capping.^ 

Externally,  the  window-arches — -there  is  one,  of  course,  in  each  bay 
of  the  aisles — are  moulded  with  a  single  bold  roll  imposed  upon  a  shaft, 
with  a  good  base  and  capital.  The  bases  are  some  moulded,  and 
some  run  into  a  string,  enriched  with  the  ball  ornament.  The  buttresses 
have  been  cased  and  modernized ;  the  old  gurgoyles  remain.  The 
buttresses  are  joined  to  the  clerestory  walls  by  flying  buttresses,  of  which 
the  outline  of  the  segmental  arches  remain.    The  clerestory  windows 

'  "  Hizose  la  iglesia  al  pi^  del  pino,  la  cual  se  incorpor6  £  la  catedral  de  eatas  islas, 
por  el  obispo  D.  Fernando  de  Arze,  alio  de  1514/' — Descripcion  HUtorica  y  Geo- 
gn6em  de  las  iaUs  de  Canaria,  per  D.  Agostin  del  Castillo,  (as  above  in  Biblioteca 
Iilens,p.  211.; 
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are  plain  pointed  single  lights,  with  mouldings  of  three  orders ;  the 
transept  windows  the  same.  Below  each  clerestory  window  is  a  single* 
recessed,  narrow  niche,  or  blank  window,  in  the  place  of  a  triforium. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  rose  window  in  the  western  gable  of  the  nave. 

The  rest  of  the  exterior  is  classicized ;  the  campaniles,  or  rather  the 
one  built,  are  very  much  like  Sir  John  Soane's  Trinity  Church  in  the 
New  Road ;  the  cimborium,  or  dome  over  the  cross,  is  very  mean ;  its 
curtailment  was  another  of  the  poor  architect's  death-blows;  and 
the  rest  consists  of  the  usual  vases,  flower-wreaths,  knobs,  pots  and 
pans,  and  spikes,  and  scent  bottles  of  so-called  Italian  art.  Eduardo's 
elevation  is  still  preserved ;  but  inquiries  were  made  in  vain  for  any 
memorial  drawing  of  the  church  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  westernmost  chapel  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  gigantic  S.  Chris* 
topher,  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  so  many  Spanish  churches ; 
here  is  also  a  door  leading  to  a  pretty  semi -Moorish  wooden  cloister, 
somewhat  too  domestic  and  patio-like  in  efl^ect ;  above  this  are  the 
library  and  chapter-house,  common-place  Italian  rooms.  The  sacristy 
has  a  very  remarkable  stone  floor,  forty  feet  square,  which  is  cunningly 
jointed  and  dovetailed ;  how  it  is  supported  without  piers,  or  girders, 
for  vaulting,  the  under  surface  being  entirely  horizontal,  is  a  crux  to 
the  Canarians  and  others.  The  natives  always  point  this  floor  out  as 
the  triumph  of  Eduardo's  genius.  The  plate  and  vestments  are  rich 
but  late.  A  pax  of  Italian  enamel  is  worth  attention  ;  and  in  the  sa- 
crarium,  capUla  mayor,  is  suspended  a  lamp  of  Genoese  work — the  offer- 
ing of  Bishop  Ximenes,  (1665-1690) — barbarously  rich  and  massive. 
Both  the  altar  and  credence  have  frontals  of  beaten  silver ;  on  the  latter, 
which  is  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  are  three  large  salvers  arranged, 
heraldically  speaking,  1  and  1 .  The  gigantic  paschal  candle  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  The  sacrarium  is  lined  throughout  witii  crim- 
son velvet,  canopied  into  a  baldachin  over  the  high  altar.  The  cle- 
restory windows,  and  those  of  the  cimborium,  are  basely  filled  with 
circular  patches  of  plain  coloured  glass. 

After  this  review  of  the  church,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  palm- 
tree  columns  are  an  after  thought,  a  mere  ingenious  piece  of  symbolism 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  an  English  traveller,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  his  first  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  a  palm-tree — an 
enthusiasm  likely  enough  to  be  stimulated  in  Las  Palmas.  In  the  City 
of  the  Palm  Trees,  it  would  be  natural  enough,  it  may  be  urged,  to 
see  every  thing  under  a  palmary  aspect.  But  we  are  not  left  to  the 
mere  conviction  which  the  sight  of  the  church  brings,  though  that  the 
motif  of  the  columns  was  actually  taken  from  the  palm-tree  must  be  a 
visitor's  instantaneous  impression  on  entering  the  church.  Speaking 
of  the  beautiful  volcanic  stone  of  which  the  Canarian  buildings  are 
constructed,  a  writer  within  a  century  of  the  completion  of  the  cathedral 
says,  **  Como  se  deja  ver  en  la  Sta  Iglesia  catedral  de  esta  Ciudad  real 
de  las  Palmas,  uno  de  los  templos  obstentosos  del  mundo  •  .  .  en  lo 
material  pues  siendo  tan  eminentes  sus  columnas  y  pilares  y  viendose  tan 
delgados  rematar  sus  cornisas  a  manera  de  Palmas  cuyas  ojas  de  can- 
teria  turquesada  se  dividen  en  arcos,  sustenten  una  fdbrica  de  boveda  tan 
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{oerte  nn  baHarae  en  so  arqmteetura  una  vara  de  palo ;  lo  cual  seria 
impodhile  aino  fuerak.  la  piedra  tan  fuerte  y  tan  liviana."^ 

Eaoagh,  it  is  \>^ieved,  has  been  eaid  to  Tindicate  the  artistic  memory 
of  the  architeeta  Montatide  and  Eduardo.    To  the  former  inconteatably 
belongs  the  credit  of  a  true  legitimate  developement  of  Pointed  art, 
elaborated  from  a  beautifal  and  indigenous  feature  of  the  country  for 
which  be  waa  building.     Montaude  did  not  servilely  import  the  re- 
cognized atyle  of  Spain,  and  repeat  it  in  the  Canaries :  he  adapted,  in  a 
very  high  and  poetical  spirit,  the  old  type  to  an  accredited  and  cha- 
neteristic  natural  form,  which  goes  for  towards  constituting  much  of  the 
scenery  of  the  tropics.    This  form,  that  of  the  palm-tree,  was  not 
oaly  in  itself  beautiful,  and  susceptible  of  constructive  truth,  but  was 
tkt  character  of  the  city  in  which  he  was  building.     He  seized  a  living 
£Kt  and  truth,  and  made  it  the  key-note  of  his  cathedral.     Had  tro« 
facal  Pbinted  work  foUowed  out  this  glorious  hint,  there  is  no  saying 
to  what  it  might  not  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  have  ripened.     If 
Mr.  Freeman,^  with  not  more  boldness  than  truth,  declares  that  "  the 
magnificent  staircase  to  the  hall  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  erected 
as  Ute  as  1 640,  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecture," — ^if  he  calls  it  "  a  most  bold  and 
original  application,"  and  speaks  of  its  "  greatness  of  conception,*' 
what  eulogy  would  he  not  pass  upon  the  architect  who  conceived  a 
whole  cathedral  on  a  similar  and  independent  idea  ?     It  is  the  only 
fragment  of  building  which  can  recall  Las  Palmas ;  and  the  only  objec- 
tton  which  Mr.  Freeman  urges  against  the  Christ  Church  piers  and 
Tank — (we  should  have  pointed  out  another,  the  utter  incongruity  of 
the  building  to  its  purpose  as  a  staircase) — ''that  the  clusters  of  over- 
hipping  corbels,  from  which  the  vault  springs  at  the  sides,  do  not  alto- 
gether satisfy  the  strict  laws  of  decorative  construction  "  is  avoided  at 
Las  Palmas ;  for  had  the  whole  building  been  finished  in  this  style,  it 
is  plain  that  the  vaulting  would  have  died  into  half  palm-tree  piers 
embedded  in  the  side  walls. 

Nor  would  it  be  graceful  not  to  assign  to  Eduardo  the  merit,  so  rare 
among  artists,  of  a  just  and  respectful  veneration  of  his  great  prede- 
cxsBor.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  was  there  who 
revezenced  Pointed  work  in  Eduardo's  patient  humble  spirit  ?  It  was 
quite  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  debased  century  not  only  not  re- 
ligiously to  preserve  and  continue  ancient  work — and  to  do  this  was  the 
true  test  of  Eduardo's  genius — but  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  it.  He 
scrupulously  followed  out  into  all  its  details  Montaude's  master  idea ; 
and  we  might  almost  fancy  that  he  was  forced  into,  rather  than  chose, 
the  eclectic  Paganism  of  the  day  in  his  exterior,  lliat  he  was  not  a 
free  agent  is  clear  from  his  energetic  protests^  against  the  barbarous 

'  Topogrifia  de  la    isla  Fortonada  Gran  Canaria:  por  el  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Jo8^  de 
Son,  1§78.     (Reprint  in  Biblioteca  Islena,  p.  80.) 
*  Htttory  oi  Architecture,  p.  438. 

'  Doreste  in  his  Memoria  Bioffrqfiea,  Sfc,  is  express.     Speaking  of  some  rival  of 

Edoanlo,  be  saya,  "  €S  doloroto  recordar^  que  a  tut  mathadadot  eqfuerzot  aeato 

fittrmg  debUUxM  asi  la  coiocaeion  del  coro  al  centra  de  la  nave  mayor ^  en  la  mitma 

forma  awe  deegracia  lot  prineipalet  templot  de  la  Penintula"  (p.  13.)     It  is  almost 

WKtHvoaBtoreadad  the  readers  of  the  Bceletiologitt  of  the  Spanish  arrangement  of 
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arrangement  of  the  choir,  and  his  unsuccessful  appeal  for  greater 
height  in  the  cimhorium  or  lantern  over  the  cross.  And  though  Eduardo 
Paganized  the  exterior  of  Las  Palmas,  we  cannot  name  another  architect 
of  that  century  who  engaged  on  an  unfinished  Pointed  work  would 
have  recognised  the  purely  Christian  feeling  of  Gothic,  and  worked  it 
out  in  his  interior.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  so  often  celebrated 
the  offices  in  Segovia. 

Every  trifling  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  important  ecclesiological 
problems  of  the  day,  the  suitability  of  Pointed  architecture  to  tropical 
climates,  a  study  already  so  well  commenced  by  Mr.  Webb,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  may  be  pardoned,  how- 
ever meagre  or  insufficient  in  itself,  so  that  it  be  founded  on  any  ex- 
amination  of  existing  buildings.  The  cathedral  of  Las  Palmas  is  within 
less  than  five  degrees  of  the  tropics,  and  at  a  latitude  lower  than  that 
of  Jerusalem ;  whatever  therefore  the  tropics  require,  may  be  expected 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  if  within  limits  a  church  answers  its  purpose 
in  Las  Palmas,  there  can  be  no  very  extensive  essentials  in  which  it 
would  not  suit  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

the  choir.     It  U  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Basilican ;  a  solid  erection,  three  sides  of 
a  parallelogram,  blocks  ap  two  or  three  bays  of  the  nave ;  sometioiea  this  portentous 
erection,  aa  at  Cadiz,  commences  at  the  most  westemly  pier  but  one,  and  extends  as 
(as  eastward  aa  is  necessary ;  sometimes,  as  at  Seville,  at  the  cross,  and  then  stretches 
according  to  its  needs  westward.    The  Bishop's  throne,  facing  eastward,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  western  side ;  the  sides  are  stalled,  and  outside  the  three  walls  are 
generally  altars,  and  chapels  and  images  of  pecoliar  devotion.   Practically,  therefore, 
the  eoro  walls  in  some  measure  answer  to  the  oriental  iconostasis.    On  entering  the 
church  at  the  great  western  doors,  the  first  and  chief  object  of  sight  is,  not  the  high 
altar,  but  an  altar  placed  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  west  wall  of  the  coro.     In  many 
English  churches,  as  at  S.  Alban's,  a  similar  altar  was  on  the  western  lace  of  the  rood- 
screen,  but  in  Spain,  this  ia  brought  down  to  the  middle,  or  even  western  end  of  the 
nave.    In  parish  churches,  chorally  arranged,  the  coro  is  at  the  extreme  west  of  the 
church.    We  borrow  from 'a  recent  (No.  LXXI.,  January,  1851)  and  very  able 
article  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  on  '*  Oratorianism  and  Ecclesiology "   an 
account  of  a  neglected  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  arrangement.     "  Still  even  in 
Spain  the  old  tradition  survives  in  a  meagre  and  attenuated  form.    The  choir  and 
its  occupants  are  brought  into  a  faint  ritual  connexion  with  the  high  altar  by  a 
curious  isthmus  of  separation  from  the  people.    For,  while  the  eastern  limb  is 
screened  off  for  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most  eastemly  bays  of  the  nave  are  screened, 
or  rather  walled,  off  for  the  ritual  choir  north,  south,  west,  and  east,  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, traversing  the  cross  from  east  to  west,  separated  by  low  northern  and  southern 
screens,  connects  the  sanctuary  with  the  choir,  and  isolates  the  people  alike  from 
both.  We  mention  this  because  the  recent  arrangements  of  Westminster  Abbey  have 
been  defended  by  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  Spanish  authority.    In  the  true 
Spanish  arrangement,  as  in  Seville  Cathedral,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  do  what  is 
done  in  Westminster,  to  walk  straight  across  the  church  from  transept  to  transept." 
The  people  then,  whether  in  the  transepts,  as  at  Seville,  or  in  the  transepts  and 
eastern  part  of  the  nave,  as  at  Cadiz,  are  placed  between  the  choir  and  the  sanctuary, 
their  only  separation  from  either  b^g  the  low,  almost  ideal,  rails  mention^  in  the 
Christiam  Remembrancer,     The  rationale  of  this  arrangement  it  is  not   easy  to 
settle :  that  it  is  modem  cannot  be  questioned ;  the  above  article  attributes  it  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  actual  erection  of  such  a  choir  of  earlier 
date  than  the  sixteenth  century.    The  old  Pointed  churches  had  chancels,  including 
sanctuary  and  presbytery,  of  such  proportions  as  we  are  accustomed  to.     fiut  as  the 
anti-congregational  tendencies  expanded,  as  the  breviary  and  choir  offices  became  ex* 
dasively  clerical,  as  the  practice  of  hearing  mass,  and  the  multiplication  of  subsidiary 
altars  increased,  the  connection  of  the  people  with  the  high  altar  became  more 
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The  (mly  tnily  indigenous  architecture,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  tropics 
is  the  spduncaT.     The  caves  of  Elephanta,  the  rock  temples  of  Ellora 
and  Salsette»   the   rock  churches  of  early  Byzantine,  or  even  ante- 
ByzantiQe  art*  the  excavations  of  Meroe  and  Nuhia,  the  Troglodytes 
of  Etluopia,    the   Sicilian  city  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  (see 
Ueeren,  AMca,  vol.  I,  p.  315,  note),  hring  us  into  very  close  approzi* 
madon  with   the   cave  dwellings  of  Las  Palmas  and  the  Canarian 
valleys.     Cave  architecture  is  not  restrictedly  an  economical  or  har- 
barous  arrangement.     The  mechanical  and  other  skill  spent  at  Ellora 
voold  have  heen  ample  to  rear  vaults  or  to  poise  columns  at  least  as 
tkHfoUy,  or  on  as  large  a  scale,  as  the  mortice  and  tenon  column  and 
impost  architecture  of  Stonehenge  and  Brittany.     But  cave  architec- 
ture was  deliberately  chosen  and  retained  for  practical  purposes  where- 
ever  there  were  rocks.     Rock  churches  of  course  are  impossible  in  the 
allavial  pliuns  of  the  Ganges  or  in  the  delta  of  the  Amazons.     But  still 
if  rock  temples  were  built  upon  any  practical  principle,  whatever  more 
nearly  aims  at  and  secures  the  results  of  a  rock  temple,  is,  so  far,  the 
mtoiBl  architecture  of  a  tropical  climate. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  was  not  mere  poverty 
either  of  means  or  of  mechanics  which  excavated  tropical  rocks,  nor 
again,  though  they  happened  to  coincide,  the  gloomy  or  licentious  cha- 
racter of  their  rites  which  necessitated  such  structures.  Rather  it  was 
a  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  To  live,  and  therefore  to 
assemble  for  worship,  in  a  tropical  climate,  man  has  to  contend  with  his 
fierce  enemies,  sunlight  and  the  burned  midday  air.  For  this  purpose 
he  buries  himself ;  and  where  he  cannot  do  this,  the  more  his  house,  or 
church,  is  like  a  cave,  and  fulfils  the  speluncar  idea,  the  more  it  answers 
its  end.  An  above-ground  cave  then  would  be  the  climatic  perfection 
of  a  tropical  building ;  and  to  attain  this,  as  soon  as  a  house  is  built, 
every  conceivable  thing  is  done  to  make  it  like  an  excavation.  Streets 
in  hot  countries  are  narrow,  and  houses,  where  sites  can  be  chosen, 

fttteDuated.  and  the  specific  use  of  the  nave  as  their  station  was  lost.    It  became  a 
piece  of  mere  ecdeaiological  oeoonomics  to  build  the  presbytery  into  the  nave,  if  the 
na^e  bad  fafled  in  maintaining  its  own  pecnliar  purpose.   Howevefi  curiously  enough, 
the  popular  rights  seem  to  be  reasserting  themselves ;  by  a  rererse  process,  the  peo- 
ple are  claiming  their  connection  with  the  high  altar,  and  when  we  see,  as  in  the  very 
saodcm  cathedral  of  Cadix,  the  choir  placed  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  nave,  we  may 
mark  the  failure  of  that  arrangement  which,  as  at  Seville,  placed  the  choir  at  the  ex- 
trenae  east  of  the  nave,  and  thereby  almost  totally  eliminated  the  people  from  the  high 
altar.  Besides  this,  aa  the  choir  offices  are  either  now  not  said  at  all,  or  in  a  very  per- 
fanctory  way,  the  clergy  can  no  longer  claim  the  best  part  of  the  nave  for  a  service  which 
has,  in  its  present  state  of  neglect,  so  little  either  of  choral  or  congregational  fitness  in 
it.    Another  reason  for  the  most  modem  phase  of  the  arrangement,  namely,  the  more 
western  relegation  of  the  choir,  and  the  consequent  station  of  the  people  between 
dtoir  and  sanctuary,  is  that  actually  on  those  few  occasions  in  which  the  high  altar 
Is  wanted  for  any  great  solemnity  it  is  found  to  be  useless,  where  there  is  only 
the  interpositioD  of  the  cross  between  the  choir  and  sanctuary.    Thus  the  Corpus 
Christ!  celebration  at  Seville  is  actually  not  at  the  high  altar  at  all;  the  altar 
at  the  back  of  the  choir  wall  becomes  the  high  altar  for  the  day  ;  it  does  duty  aa 
fBcb.  and  before  it,  because  the  only  available  space  in  the  church,  though  nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  nave,  is  sung  the  high  mass,  and  before  it  is  celebrated  the 
ftraogest  ceremony  in  the  Christian  world,  the  villancico  and  the  dance  executed  by 
the  ehon»ten  to  court  dresses  and  plumed  hats  and  scarfs,  accompanying  their  hymn 
10  Cbf  Socrmmcnt  with  castanets. 
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ding  to  the  ^*  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  If  windows  are 
pierced,  they  are  instantly  covered  with  jalousies,  lattices,  blinds,  wet 
cloths,  &c. ;  every  avenue  for  air  and  heat  is  carefully  closed.  It  was 
just  as  easy  for  the  feunous  solitary  of  Juan  Fernandez  to  have  built  a 
hut  as  to  have  enlarged  a  natural  cavern ;  but  the  scene  was  the  tropics, 
and  Defoe,  the  most  actual  writer  of  any  age,  was  true  in  his  fact  to 
the  necessity  of  climate. 

If  we  want  to  keep  a  block  of  ice  from  thawing,  it  only  requires  a 
walk  to  the  Strand  to  know  that  it  must  be  swathed  in  blankets  ;  if  we 
want  to  keep  a  block  of  air  cool  in  the  tropics,  it  must  be  surrounded 
by  vast  thick  walls,  and  all  outlets  to  the  external  atmosphere  must  be 
minimized.  How  far  this  has  been  attended  to  in  the  cathedral  of 
Calcutta,  its  plus  quion  Perpendicular  windows,  its  aisles  turned  into 
open  corridors,  its  ambulatories,  and  every  possible  device  for  "  passing 
a  free  current  of  air  "  through  the  body  of  the  church,  prove.  With- 
out saying  that  Las  Palmas  cathedral  has  sufficiently  thrown  off  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  more  temperate  climate,  that  it  is  a  very  cool  church  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  the  thickness  of  its  walls  and  the  paucity  of 
its  windows. 

It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  safely  asserted,  that  whatever  else  the 
church  is,  it  must  have  thick  walls — very  thick  walls — and  that  it  will 
be  sufficiently  lighted  by  the  clerestory  windows.  In  LaB  Palmas  the 
aisle  windows  might  safely  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  difficulties  here,  especially  to  the  Rickman- 
ites,  who  class  periods  by  window  tracery,  in  suggesting  a  complete 
Pointed  style,  which  is  almost  without  windows.  But  this  is  quite 
immaterial ;  it  is  not  now  said  that  Wells  and  Cologne  would  not  be 
irretrievably  spoiled  by  walling  up  the  window  spaces,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  Gothic  style,  developed  for  tropical  purposes,  must  discard 
windows  and  window  tracery  with  them.  For  never  let  the  base  un- 
reality be  suggested  of  putting  in  blank  windows,  as  in  a  cockney  villa. 
Blank  side  walls  a  tropical  architect  must  welcome,  and  treat  as  he  can. 
But  how  is  the  church  to  be  lighted  ?  This  is  a  question  only  to  be 
answered — not  by  gentlemen  peering  through  the  fog  and  dust  of 
their  London  offices,  but — by  those  who  have  bathed  body  and  soul 
in  a  tropical  sunshine.  Such  know  that  light  was  created  on  the 
first  day,  and  the  sun  on  the  fourth  day :  that  there  msy  be  light 
where  the  sun  is  all  but  entirely  shut  out — ^that  light  is  a  living 
permeating  abounding  thing  in  the  tropics,  of  which  English  notions 
entirely  fail — ^that  light  takes  care  of  itself  in  these  latitudes — and, 
finally,  objectors,  especially  professional  architects,  must  be  told,  that 
till  they  have  seen  the  sunshine,  or  in  other  words,  till  they  have 
visited  the  tropics,  they  have  as  little  rational  right  to  give  opinions 
about  what  amount  of  light  or  ventilation  is  wanted  in  tibese  regions, 
as  they  have  moral  right  to  '*  furnish  designs  for  a  tropical  church  " 
till  they  have  seen  the  tropics. 

Next,  as  to  ventilation.  It  will  be  said.  Surely  some  plan,  as  the 
Calcutta  piercings,  must  be  adopted  in  warm  climates  to  get  rid  of 
the  heated  air.  First,  of  the  fact : — there  is  no  plan  of  ventilation  in 
the  great  Southern   churches.     Seville   cathedral,   and  that  of   Las 
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Palmas.  htve  not  a  single  air-hole  in  them  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  the 
fonner  crowded  with  perhaps  4000  or  5000  people,  on  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi ;  and  yet,  as  a  fact,  the  church  was  still  cool.  Secondly, 
there  is  absolutely  no  heated  air  to  get  rid  of;  and  this,  from  obvious 
principles  of  the  weight  of  air.  In  temperate  climates,  we  require 
ventilation  when  and  as  the  air  inside  the  church  becomes  hotter  than 
the  external  air,  and  tending  upwards  rushes,  or  tries  to  rush,  out  at 
the  ventilator  into  the  cooler  atmosphere.  But  with  the  thermometer 
at  90^  in  the  shade,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  a  heat  inside  the  church 
must  be  generated  nearly  that  of  a  glass  furnace,  to  be  hotter  than 
that  of  the  external  air.  This  is  impossible ;  for,  all  the  fresh  air 
which  enters  the  church  through  the  doors,  is  instantly  cooled  by  the 
thick  wall  surfaces,  and  is  always  kept  cooler  than  that  of  the  atmos* 
phere.  In  England,  if  there  is  no  ventilation  to  get  rid  of  the  rarefied 
air,  it  descends  unpleasantly  hotter  than  the  external  air :  in  the 
tropics,  not  being  hotter,  it  has  not  the  like  tendency  to  ascend,  there* 
fore  does  not  descend,  as  among  us,  in  a  vitiated  state,  therefore  does 
not  require  to  be  expelled.  When  we  have  secured  cool  air,  the  tropical 
problem  is  to  keep  it;  which  is  best  done  by  sealing  the  church. 
Among  ourselves,  the  difficulty  is  the  opposite  ;  after  having  got  the 
air  too  hot.  to  get  rid  of  it  upwards. 

Something,  therefore,  it  is  submitted,  may  perhaps  have  been  sug- 
gested as  to  the  two  (supposed)  practical  difficulties  about  light  and 
cool  air.  A  thick-walled,  windowless  church,  settles  both  difficulties 
by  its  mere  construction.  The  speluncar  requisites  are  thus  far 
folfiUed. 

Another  consideration  is  about  mouldings.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  mouldings  are  finer  and  more  pronounced  the  more  tem- 
perate the  climate  is.  Italian  external  mouldings  fall  far  short  of  those 
of  France  and  England  in  complexity  and  value.  Perhaps,  it  may  be 
suggested,  that  actual  atmospheric  differences  will  account  for  this. 
The  final  cause  of  mouldings,  is  to  gain  contrast  by  light  and  shade. 
This  is  their  artistic  end,  to  secure  depth  by  shadows.  Such  effects 
are  nearly  impossible  in  the  tropics.  Aerial  perspective  ceases :  the 
measure  of  distance  fails.  Perhaps  the  first,  and  a  very  perplexing 
effect  of  tropical  scenery,  is  its  flatness.  The  most  yawning  chasms, 
and  the  deepest  torrent  gulfs,  are  absolutely  lost  in  the  sun-lighted 
aspect  of  tropical  scenery.  The  sharpest  vertical  lines  of  even  vol- 
canic mountain  ridges,  seem  flat.  To  ourselves,  the  first  effect  of  a 
southern  landscape,  was  its  exact  resemblance  to  scene- painting,  and 
the  Leicester  Square  panorama.  If  therefore,  which  is  plain,  southern 
architects  have  discarded  elaborate  suites  of  mouldings,  it  was  because, 
when  every  thing  was  forced  into  one  plane  by  the  immoderate  force 
of  light,  they  would  only  waste  time  and  labour  in  channelling  and 
relieving,  what  after  all,  would  never  secure  shadow.  This  truth  holds 
the  more,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tropics  have  no  twilight ;  night 
rushes  down  {nox  ruit),  and  there  is  no  medium  between  the  light  and 
darkness,  which  alike  obliterate  the  sense  of  distance  and  depth.  It 
was  from  some  experimental  knowledge  of  this  atmospheric  truth, 
that  Egyptian  statues  are  so  flat  in  treatment, — that  Egyptian  archi- 
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tectiire  preferred  the  tame  unrelieved  wall  surfaces, — that  Byzantine 
and  Chinese  pictures  exclude  shadow, — and  that  external  ornament,  as 
in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  indented  rather  than  in  relief. 

In  a  word,  it  may  he  proposed,  from  this  rationale,  that  a  tropical 
architect  should  seek  external  effect  chiefly  hy  outline  and  mass,  not 
hy  external  variety  and  contrast  of  planes. 

The  question  between  flat  and  gabled  roofs  hardly  seems  to  deserve 
the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  It  is  usually  argued 
that,  because  the  existing  tropical  architecture,  chiefly  known  however 
by  its  domestic  applications,  generally  prefers  flat  roofs,  there  is  some  in- 
consistency in  proposing  high-pitched  roofs  for  churches.  But  houses 
have  flat  roofs;  first,  because  they  are  cheaper;  and  next, because  they  are 
a  lounging  place,  and  useful  for  drying  roots  and  pumpkins  and  clothes* 
and  such  purely  domestic  purposes.  It  was  observed  by  ourselves 
in  Grand  Canary  that  while  the  city  house  roofs  were  invariably  flat, 
the  villages  generally  had  them  gabled.  Additional  space  was  the  ob- 
ject ;  nothing  further.  When  it  is  said  that  the  requisites  as  to  climate 
for  providing  against  snow  and  rain  constitute  the  only  practical  purpose 
of  high-pitched  roofs,  and  that  they  are  not  therefore  wanted  in  the 
tropics,  this  is  only  true  of  such  places  as  Egypt,  where  it  never  rains 
at  all.  It  is  not  true  that  the  very  violence  of  the  great  periodical 
rains  in  the  tropics  relieves  a  flat  roof.  We  made  particular  inquiries 
on  this  point  in  Santa  Cruz  in  Tenerife,  and  we  found  thnt  the  finest 
flat  roofs  in  the  noblest  houses  almost  always  leaked.  The  Chinese 
roofs  are  of  a  good  pitch,  and  have  very  decided  eaves.  For  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  we  would  plead  for  well -pitched  roofs  in  the 
tropics;  and  certainly  for  aesthetic  reasons.  They  give  decision  of 
outline  ;  and  they  surely  have  the  authority  of  a  widely  diffused  prin- 
ciple, that  of  pyramidizing.  Not  only  are  the  pyramids  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ascent,  but  the  rapidly- converging  lines  of  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
temples  and  palaces  diminishing  in  thicknefrs,  the  approximating  out- 
lines of  gateways,  the  apices  of  obelisks,  are  instances  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  (Ottfried  Muller  has  somewhere,  if  we  remember  right,  noticed 
this  ;)  so  are  the  Mexican  pyramids,  and  the  terraced  structures  of 
central  America ;  so  are  the  so-called  pagodas  of  the  East.  Neither 
utility  nor  authority  are  against  high-pitched  roofs,  at  least  in 
churches,  in  the  tropics. 

It  remains  only  to  advance  a  single  consideration  on  the  connexion 
between  tropical  scenery  and  tropical  architecture.  The  laws  which 
regulate  this  connexion  between  external  nature  and  the  climatic 
varieties  of  structure  require  a  very  subtle  investigation ;  one  far  too 
deep  for  the  present'  writer's  powers  or  means  of  observation.  And  if 
such  an  inquiry  is  ever  to  be  prosecuted,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is 
to  be  pursued  by  a  course  of  investigation  the  opposite  of  that  which 
circumstances  forced  upon  Mr.  Webb  in  drawing  up  his  elegant 
and  suggestive  paper  on  tropical  architecture  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  Mr.  Webb  travelling  from  the 
Noit'th  was  enabled  only  to  detect  the  distant  and  evanescent  traces 
of  Southern  feeling  in  conception  and  construction  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  through  the  mixed  and  difficult  Romanesque  of  Germany  and 
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Noitli  Italy ;  but  \>efore  he  bad  attained  to  Southern  Italy  or  Sicily, 

or  to  more  than  suclx   exceptional  cases  aa  S.  Mark's  at  Venice,  his 

synthesis  was  broken  off. 
The  phWoaopbicai    way  to  stndy  tropical   requisites  is  to  pursue 

tropical  archltectore  from  what  we  can  discover  of  its  original  or  more 
complete  niatia — say  in  India,  through   its  various  developements — 
Clunese,    Siamese,     Mexican,    Egyptian,   Persian,   Babylonian,    with 
its  actual  infiuence  on  Christian  art  in  the  eodesiology  of  Chaldea, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Extern  empire.     Until  the  subject  is  investigated 
thus  analytically  from  some  distinct  tropical  centre  through  its  various 
waves,  till  its  li^t  ripple  breaks  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Loire, 
all  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  suggest  disjointed  hints  on  such  con- 
siderations as  are  mere  theoretical  antecedents  to  the  actual  structures. 
Why  has   architecture  flourished  best  in  flat  and  comparatively  un- 
picturesque   countries  ?     If  the   valley   of  the  Nile  and   the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  are   its  first  seat,  the  tame  scenery  of  France  and 
Germany   and   England   are  its  chosen  haunts.     Churches  seem   to 
shrink  as    they  approach    the  Alps  and  Pyrenees;    and  even  the 
meadows  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  levels  of  Northamptonshire  stand  at 
a  manifiest  advantage  in  comparison  with  the  ecclesiology  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wales.     Switzerland,  the  most  sublime  country  of  Europe, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  uninteresting  to  the  ecclesiologist.     Now 
if  it  be  that  art  wisely  declines  the  contest,  or  contrast,  with  nature 
in  her  more  elevated  aspects,  it  may  be  suggested  to  tropical  architects 
to  cultivate  the  grace  of  humility ;  they  are  sure  to  fail  if  in  external 
oonstmction  they  try  to  emulate  nature.     That  style  must  be  very 
grandiose  indeed  which  natural  scenery  will  endure  as  a  rival  to  her 
tropical  throne.     This  holds  good  as  of  the  slopes  of   Atlas  or  the 
Andes,  so  also  of  the  river  banks  of  the  Indus,  or  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
^j  way  of  illustrating  what  we  mean  in  the  way  of  incongruity  in 
scenery,  we  would  ask  such  of  our  readers  as  have  seen  bananas 
and   plantains   grow,    or  who   know   what    the  colour  and  shape, 
and  size  of  the  basaltic  clifis  of  the  Atlantic  islands,  all  extinguished 
vnleanoes,  are,  how  they  think  a  smart  white  smug  "  Early  English" 
church,  all  natty  and  nice,  with  its  trim,  neat  windows,  and  a  cocky 
little  spire  would  look  under  such  associations  ?     Because  this  is  ex- 
actly the  principle  of  what  Mr.  Ferrey  has  done  in  sending  out  a 
ready  made  stone  church  either  for  Ascension  or  S.  Helena,  (we  forget 
which.) 

One  might  almost,  therefore,  go  to  the  extent  of  saying,  let  your 
exterior  be  mean,  or  at  least  unambitious  and  retiring,  if  it  be  not 
mighty.  The  tropics  are  not  like  English  delis  and  uplands ;  they 
will  stand  no  mediocrity.  Unless  you  can  beat  mountain  and  precipice, 
forest  and  fell,  tree  and  river,  in  their  own  chosen  seats  of  majesty,  do 
not  wage  an  unprofitable  contest  with  them.  Reserve  your  skill  both 
in  decoration  and  construction,  in  ornament  and  adaptation,  for  the 
interior  of  the  church.  There  at  least  you  escape  the  visible  pre- 
sence of  that  mighty  nature,  which  is  in  all  its  aspects  here  so  gigantic 
and  crushing,  and  absolutely  annihilating  of  the  puny  works  of  man. 
Tbe  material  of  troptc&l  churches  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
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the  locality.  In  some  places  there  is  the  fine  volcanic  rock,  ranging, 
as  in  the  Atlantic  islands,  and  some  of  the  West  Indies,  from  the  hardest 
basalt  for  columns,  to  the  lightest  pumice  for  vaulting.  In  some, 
again,  as  in  the  Chaldean  levels,  there  is  unsurpassed  brick,  capable  of 
any  amount  of  moulded  ornament.  In  others,  where  the  indigenous 
material  is  artificial,  as  in  the  chunam  of  Hindostan.  surface- ornament, 
by  pargetting  in  panels,^  is  equally  legitimate ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
reckoned  a  characteristic  of  southern  art  to  obtain  decoration,  as  in 
the  Egyptian  incised  work,  by  a  multiplication  of  small  surface-orna- 
ments on  an  unrelieved  plane.  This  feeling,  though  Arabian,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  complete  Pointed,  as  the  fiat  flint  panelling  of  East 
England  shows.  That  beautiful  kind  of  decoration,  so  suitable  to  a 
dry  climate,  obtained  by  the  external  use  of  highly  glazed  and  coloured 
tiles,  is  also  a  vast  fidd  of  legitimate  decoration  open  to  a  tropical 
design. 

Nor  let  the  tropical  architect  forget  how  vast  a  variety  of  decoratioa 
infoliaged  capitals,  and  the  like,  and  in  carved  work,  both  of  wood  and 
stone,  is  ready  for  his  investigation  and  reverent  study,  in  the  unknowa 
vegetable  forms  of  southern  lands.  We  have  boldly  pronounced  the 
artistic  excellence  of  Montaude,  because,  building  in  Las  Palmas,  he 
honestly  seized  on  the  indigenous  truth  of  a  palm-tree,  and  "  planted  it 
in  the  house  of  the  Loan,  to  flourish  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our 
God."  When  another  true  artist  has  familiarised  himself  with  the 
country  of  the  aloe  and  the  banana, — when  he  has  imbued  himself  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ferns  and  euphorbias  of  the  south, — when  he  has  felt 
the  delicacy  and  the  majesty  of  the  cocoa  and  the  magnolia,  he  will 
not  import  into  the  rich  bursting  tropics  the  shrunken  ball-flowers,  or 
the  timid  ivy  and  oak-leaf  of  a  temperate  zone,  llie  southern  vege- 
tation has  yet  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and  in  it 
we  may  reverently  forecast  a  true  developement  of  Pointed  art  which 
the  world  yet  demands.  It  seems  a  normal  fact,  that  high  art  should 
always  adapt  the  indigenous  flora  of  the  country  in  which  it  builds. 
Egypt  has  its  capitals  of  the  native  lotus  ;  Greece,  of  its  own  acanthus ; 
Goo's  first  temple  disdained  not  the  lilies  and  pomegranates  of  Pales- 
tine. Why  should  Australia  forget  its  acacias, — Brazil  its  parasitic 
orchidese, — India  its  nelumbium, — Guiana  its  gigantic  Victoria  regia, 
— Ceylon  its  spice  trees  and  pitcher  plants, — Sicily  its  orange  blossoms, 
— Africa  its  stapelias. — Mexico  its  cactus  flowers  ?  Is  nothing  to  be 
learned  from  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  dracsena  and  the  banyan  ? — 
nothing  from  the  grotesque  foliage  of  the  papaw,  or  the  majestic  clus- 
ters of  the  strelitzia  } 

Some  apology  is  due  to  those  who  have  accompanied  this  paper  thus 
far.  The  writer  feels  how  incompetent  he  is  to  produce  any  theory  of 
a  true  tropical  developement  of  Christian  architecture  :  such  he  has  not 
ventured  upon.  But  what  suggested  itself  to  him  from  a  comparatively 
narrow  field  of  observation,  may  be  of  some  slight  use  to  those  who  are 
disposed  and  able  to  combine  and  to  expand  any  truths  which  he  may 

>  There  is,  or  wu,  some  Romanesque  external  plaiater  in  the  tower  of  Winchfield,^ 
near  the  South  Western  Railway  station. 
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btvB  Btombled  upon.  At  any  rate,  if  he  has  hinted  any  principle,  or  if 
be  has  shown  the  necessity,  because  the  difficulty,  of  tropical  churches 
baling  some  principles  of  their  own,  distinct  from,  or  growing  out  of, 
the  recognised  Pointed  art  of  Europe,  his  crude  thoughts  wiD  be  not 
qute  useless. 


Besides  the  works  above  quoted,  the  present  writer  would  acknow- 
ledge his  obligations  to— 1.  Conquista  y  Antiguedades  de  las  islas  de 
Gian  Canaria,  &c.,  por  el  Licenciado  Don  Juan  Nunez  de  la  Pona ;  Ma- 
^»  1676.  2.  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  las  siete  ishis,  &c.,  por  el 
RcF.  Padre  Fr.  Jaan  de  Abreu  Galiado,  1632.  (This  has  been  trans- 
lated in  Olas*  ••  Canary  Islands,"  London,  1764.)  The  above  are  re- 
printed  in  the  Biblioteca  Isleiia.  3.  Antiguedades  de  las  islas  Afor- 
tonadas,  &c.,  jKjr  Antonio  Viana;  Sevilla,  1604.  4.  Excellencias  y  An- 
tiguedades de  las  islas  Canarias,por  P.Joseph  d*  Anchieta;  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera,  1679.  5.  Noticias  de  la  Historia  General  de  las  islas  de 
Canaria,  por  Don  Jos^  de  Viera  y  Clavijo,  4  vols.  4to.  Madrid ;  1773. 
fi.  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Isles  Canariens,  &c.,  par  MM.  Barker  Webb 
ct  Sabin  Berthelot,  &c. ;  Paris,  1839—1842.  Also  to  the  Reverend 
Licentiate  Don  Gracillano  Afonso,  Canon  and  Doctoral  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Las  Palmas,  to  whose  private  courtesy  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  copious  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  chapter,  on  which  infor- 
mation is  also  to  be  found  in  7.  Constituciones  sinodales  del  obispado 
de  la  Gran  Canaria  y  su  santa  Iglesia,  por  Don  Christoval  de  Camara ; 
Madrid,  1631. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  S.  JOHN'S.  HIGHER 

BROUGHTON. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we  bring  before  our  readers  the  facts  which 
we  are  about  to  state.  We  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  plunge  into  strife 
with  a  Bishop.  We  have  been  blamed,  perhaps  justly,  for  our  caution 
and  too  great  scrupulosity.  But,  considering  that  the  Ecclesiologist, 
by  the  testimony  of  foes  as  well  as  friends,  has  vindicated  to  itself  a 
certain  position  in  the  defence  of  ritualism,  we  feel  that  not  to  expose 
diurch  desecration,  unrivaUed  since  the  days  of  Will  Dowsing,  would 
not  only  be  justly  chargeable  with  cowardice,  but  might  be  considered 
to  be  a  betrayal  of  our  cause.  If  we  are  to  promote  arrangements  in 
one  diocese,  which,  being  attacked  in  another,  we  are  not  to  defend, 
then  all  our  principles  are  resolvable  into  a  sort  of  fair  weather  sesthe- 
tictsm,  and  we  are  only  playing  at  religion.  This,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  never  be  said  of  us.  And,  therefore,  from  the  heap  of  letters  and 
documents  referring  to  the  subject,  which  now  lie  before  us,  we  will 
give  a  brief  accoant  of  the  celebrated  Broughton  case. 

In  his  reply  to  an  "  anti-popery"  address,  which  reply  has  since  ap- 
peared in  the  papers^  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  wrote  thus.    He  had 
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been  previously  referring  to  "symptoms"  in  the  English  Church  '*  en- 
couraging to  Rome." 

**  Nor  was  the  prospect  less  hopeful  to  her  emissaries  if  going,  (1 )  as  I  my- 
self did  a  short  time  since,  into  a  district  church  built  in  this  diocese  a  few 
years  ago,  they  found,  as  I  did,  (2)  the  three  sediha  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  for  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  whereas  our  rubric  places  the 
minister  on  the  north, — (3)  the  piscina  to  wash  the  minister's  hands,  while 
saying  the  *  Lavabo'  of  the  Romish  service, — (4)  the  shelf  for  the  cruets  of 
wine  and  water  for  the  priest  alone  in  the  Eucharist — (5)  the  altar  tomb  ready 
as  a  sepulchre  (6)  for  the  crucifix  at  Easter — (7)  the  almarie  for  the  contribu- 
tions or  siich  as  came  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed, — the  Virgin  Mary 
crowned  in  the  stained  glass  above,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  church 
ingeniously  disposed  in  a  lar^^e  M  (for  its  first  period,  1000)  the  Virgin's 
'  sacred  emblem,'  with  A  and  n  and  I H  S  amid  the  emblems  of  Christ's 
passion,  the  cross,  nails,  scourge,  dice,  coat,  all  copied  duly  from  Romish 
artists,  on  the  pavement  beneath.  Is  this  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth — 
the  spirit  of  protestant  Christianity,  the  truth  of  Church  of  England  ritual  ? 
(8.)  I  must  add,  to  what  I  have  said  above,  my  sincere  approval  of  the  sorrow 
and  regret  with  which  these  things,  when  recognised,  were  viewed  by  the  in- 
cumbent and  inhabitants  of  the  district  (who  were,  I  beUeve,  entirely  free  from 
blame),  and  their  desire  to  join  me  in  promoting  their  removal." 

We  have  broken  up  the  above  extract  into  eight  paragraphs.  Of 
these  six,  we  say  it  confidently,  for  we  will  prove  it,  contain  direct  or 
implied  falsehoods.  We  will  go  through  the  whole  in  order :  and 
then  we  will  give  our  readers  some  further  account  of  what  Broughton 
S.  John  really  is, — and  of  what,  in  his  visit,  the  Bishop  really  did. 

1.  "If  going,  as  I  myself  did,  a  short  time  since  into  a  church,  they 
found,  as  I  did." 

Now  would  not  any  reader  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
believe  that  the  Bishop  then,  for  the  first  time,  went  into  this  church, 
for  the  first  time  found  these  things  at  the  period  of  which  he  is 
speaking  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  the  words  bear, — or  were  intended  to 
bear,  any  other  signification  ? 

The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  correspondent 
on  the  spot,  that  '*  the  Bishop  some  time  ago  ceased  to  frequent  his 
own  parish  churchy  and  removed  his  sitting  to  this  church,  where  he 
on  several  occasions  ofiiciated,  without  ever  blaming  the  arrangements.*' 

And,  after  this,  to  talk  of  "  going,  a  short  time  since,  into  a  church," 
where  the  Bishop  had  so  often  gone  to  worship,  and  "finding  "  what 
he  had  again  and  again  seen,  and  seen  without  any  expression  of  dia- 
approbation  ! 

2.  "  Three  sedilia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  for  priest,  dea- 
con, and  subdeacon,  whereas  our  rubric  places  the  minister  on  the 
north." 

Here  it  would  appear  to  be  implied  that  the  sedilia  place  the  celebrant 
on  the  south  side  at  the  same  time,  or  during  the  same  acts,  that  the 
rubric  places  him  on  the  north.  No  degree  of  ignorance  can  make 
snch  an  assertion  a  mere  mistake.  The  Bishop  cannot  believe  that  the 
sedilia  were  ever  used  by  the  priest  during  any  part  of  the  liturgy  ex- 
cept  the  sermon.  Now,  then : — will  he  assert  that  the  rubric  places 
him  on  the  north  side  during  the  sermon  ?     Surely  not.    There  is  then 
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no  shadow  of  opposition  between  the  two ;  and  the  paragraph  is  faliie 
hy  implication. 

We  cannot  help  asking,  whether  the  Bishop  ever  applied  the  rubric 
in  the  same  way  where  there  are  two  "  altar  chairs,'*  the  one  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  altar  ? 

3.  "  The  pisdna,  to  wash  the  minister's  hands,  while  saying  the 
Lavaho  of  the  Romish  service." 

Passing  by  the  phrase,  most  extraordinary  in  one  who  has  been  occu- 
pied in  education,  the  piscina,  to  wash  the  minister's  hands,  we  observe 
that  this  paragraph  can  only  mean  that  the  use,  the  one  only  conceiv- 
able use,  the  designed  and  intended  use  of  the  piscina,  was  that  the 
priest  might  therein  wash  his  hands,  while  saying  the  Lavabo,  The 
Bishop's  words  in  the  strongest  possible  way  deny  that  he  knows  of 
soy  other  employment  for  a  piscina.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
unaffected  ignorance  :  and  we  are  the  more  ready  to  hope  that  it  is  so, 
because  (as  we  regret  to  see)  the  churchwardens  in  their  reply  speak  of 
the  piscina  as  a  mere  architectural  ornament.  For  their  sakes  we  ob* 
serre  that  the  modern  piscina  can  answer  but  one  end,^*the  reception 
of  the  ablution  of  the  chalice. 

4.  "  The  shelf  for  the  cruets  of  wine  and  water  for  the  priest  alone 
in  the  Eucharist." 

Here  again  the  Bishop  implies,  that  the  use  of  the  mixed  chalice  in* 
▼olves  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Here  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
ignorance  so  gross,  as  to  shield  the  writer  from  a  heavier  charge.  He 
might  not  know  the  strong  Anglican  authorities  for  the  admixture  of 
water.  That  Andre wes  enjoined  it.  King  James  I.  ordered  it.  Overall 
allowed  it.  Laud  practised  it,  nay,  that  the  book  which  seems  a  special 
^▼ourite  with  examining  chaplains.  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgica,  leaves 
it  an  open  question,  we  do  not  expect  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to 
know.  But  we  can  hardly  conceive  him  not  to  have  heard  that  this  apos- 
tolic use  has  always  prevailed  in  the  churches  of  the  east,  and,  for  the 
last  300  jrears.  in  that  of  Scotland :  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  him 
to  believe  that,  in  these  churches,  the  cup  is  denied  to  the  laity.  But, 
if  be  did  know  any  of  these  facts,  this  paragraph  also  is  false  by 
ifflplication. 

6.  "The  altar- tomb  ready  as  a  sepulchre  (6)  for  the  crucifix  at 
Easter." 

This  high  tomb  is  that  of  a  clergyman,  a  benefactor  (we  believe)  to 
the  church.  Now,  really,  is  it  possible  that  a  tomb  of  this  description 
could  per  se  be  used  as  a  sepulchre  ?  The  Bishop  has  heard  some- 
thing about  Easter  sepulchres,  something  about  the  reservation  of  the 
Host  on  Good  Friday,  something  about  Founders'  Tombs;  and  he 
mixes  up  the  three  subjects  that  one  false  charge  more  may  be  brought 
forward.  The  Bishop  may  not  know  that  the  use  of  the  Easter  se- 
pulchre is  now  universally  discontinued  throughout  Europe ;  but  he 
most  be  perfectly  aware  that  this  "  altar-tomb,*'  as  he  calls  it,  was 
absolutely  unconnected  with  any  such  idea.  There  is  no  implied  false- 
hood here. 

7.  "  The  almarie,  for  the  contributions  of  such  as  came  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed." 

This  paragraph  was  wisely  reserved  to  the  last.     The  force  of 
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nonsense  can  go  no  further.  A  simple  receptacle  for  church  plate,  a 
money-box !  If  the  door  was  kept  locked,  how  did  the  money  get  in  ? 
If  unlocked,  how  did  it  stay  in  ?  And  whose  money  ?  That  of  those 
who  come  to  pray  for  the  dead  !  Does  the  Bishop  imagine  that  people 
usually  come  up  to  church  for  such  prayers  as  apart  from  others  ?  or 
kneel  at.  or  near,  the  altar,  while  engaged  in  them !  He  does  not 
say  whai  the  money  is  for.  Perhaps  he  remembers  the  contributions 
now  usually  exacted  for  permission  to  enter  a  cathedral,  and  supposes 
that  before  these  mourners  can  pray,  they  must  pay.  But  could  it 
have  been  conceived  that  a  man  in  his  senses  could  ever  even  talk, 
we  say  nothing  of  writing,  such  trash,  the  nonsense  of  which  is  only 
equalled  by  the  falsehood  ?  The  concluding  sentences, — ^the  awful 
terrors  of  the  ^XitctjlbL  we  commend  to  our  readers'  amusement. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  so  far  from  expressing  sincere 
regret  at  the  above  named  decorations,  and  joining  the  Bishop  in 
pressing  their  removal,  were  in  arms  against  his  sacrilege,  and  obtained 
a  legal  opinion  on  the  possibility  of  punishing  it.  The  circumstantial 
refutation  of  each  point  of  the  Bishop's  "  false  witness,'*  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Dodgshon,  the  churchwardens,  to  the 
*'  Manchester  Guardian,"  would  well  deserve  printing,  did  our  space 
allow  it. 

And  now,  very  briefly,  to  a  still  sadder  task.  Broughton  S.  John  was 
originaUy  a  preaching  house,  such  as  people  built  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  late  Incumbent,  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Bayne,  (who  is  now  with  Gon.) 
added,  principally  from  bis  own  resources,  a  Middle- Pointed  chancel, 
between  30  and  40  feet  deep,  and  properly  arranged.  The  Bishop's  fury, 
on  occasion  of  the  visit  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  is  described  to 
us  as  having  been  perfectly  maniacal.  We  hear  on  authority  which  we 
cannot  doubt,  of  cushions  and  altar-cloths  flung  down,  carved  orna- 
ments screwed  ofl^  and  dashed  on  the  pavement,  and  this  by  the  Bishop's 
own  hands.  We  hear  of  the  expression  in  reply  to  the  question,  who 
built  the  chancel ; — "  Mr.  Bayne? — Saint  Bayne,  1  suppose  you  mean: 
the  maiT  must  either  have  been  a  knave  or  a  fool," — from  the  Bishop's 
own  mouth.  (We  are  quite  sure,  that  if  any  of  the  friends  of  that 
excellent  Priest  happen  to  read  these  expressions,  their  feeling  can 
only  be  one  of  thankfulness  for  the  beatitude  pronounced  on  them 
against  whom  all  evil  is  said  falsely  for  Christ's  sake.)  And  we  are 
informed  that  he  also  there  and  then  expressed  the  wish,  that  the  '  boys 
would  break  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  church."  How  far  the 
churchwardens,  who  have  been  so  far  as  they  could,  defending  Brough- 
ton, are  "  Komauizers,"  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  they  shrink 
from  fully  exposing  the  Bishop  (for  there  is  much  to  which  we  have 
not  alluded  in  the  present  paper.)  lest  it  should  be  an  inducement,  to 
use  their  own  words,  '•  to  cut  themselves  off^  from  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  ally  themselves  with  that  heretical  and  schismatic al  sect  among  us» 
which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Now,  we  beg  leave  to  tell  the  Bishop,  very  quietly,  but  very  de- 
cidedly, that  these  outrages  shall  not  be  borne.  We  are  a  strong 
party ;  we  know  our  strength;  we  have  right  on  our  side ;  and  no  court, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  but  must  be  with  us.  True,  in  the  diocese  of 
Manchester,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  correspondent,  "  all  men  shrink 
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fitom  A  contest  with  the  Bishop' who  boasts  that  he  never  forgives,  and 
always  crashes  those  who  withstand  him."  But  such  proceedings  as 
this  finmgfaton  case  hring  their  own  cure ;  and  we  simply  state  a  well 
known  fibct,  when  we  say  that,  but  for  a  legal  difficulty  connected  with 
BronghtMi,  and  with  that  case  only.  Dr.  Lee  would  ere  now  have  been 
faroagbt  to  justice. 

At  present  he  is  branded  in  the  sight  of  the  world  as  the  Bishop, 
who,  in  the  hoose  of  Him  Who  is  the  Saint  of  Saints,  dared  to  use  the 
term  Sami  as  a  proverb  of  reproach ;  as  the  instigator  of  a  mob  to 
iU^al  acts ;  as  the  man  who,  near  the  tomb  of  a  faithfiil  Priest,  resting 
from  his  labours  in  the  midst  of  his  own  works,  declared  of  him,  that 
he  was  dther  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  and  as  the  perpetrator  of  desecrations 
vor^y  of  Win  Dowsing  or  John  Knox.  Inpatientid  posndett  animas 
ntirat. 


THE  ANCIBNT  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  IN  S.  NEOrS 

CHURCH,  CORNWALL. 

(A  Communication.J 

Thb  beantifol  and  ancient  stained  glass  which  still  remains  in  every 
window  of  8«  Neot's  church  (in  number  sixteen),  was  restored  at  an 
immense  expense  in  the  year  1829,  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Grylls,  patron 
of  thp  hving.  Some  description  of  these  fine  windows  may  not  be 
VDinterestiDg  to  the  readers  of  the  EccUsiologiat. 

And  first  I  shall  describe  the  window  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Creation  Window.'*     It  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the 
vMe,  and  was  in  a  very  perfect  state  before  the  restoration.     The 
tiaoeiy  lights  are  ten  in  number,  and  contain  the  angelic  powers,  with 
their  inscriptions,  as  follows  : — 1.  Tronua.    %  3.  Seraphim.     4.  Che- 
nibym.     6.  Dominatos.     6.  Prindpatus.      7.   Angeli.     8.    Virtutes. 
9.  Poteatates.     10.  Archangeli.     The  lights  of  this  window  are  di- 
vided into  fifteen  panels,  on  which  are  depicted  the  following  designs 
and  inscriptions : — 1.  Otir  Loan  marking  out  the  world  with  a  pair  of 
eompaases :  "  Hie  Dominus  designat  mundum."     2.  The  separation 
of  the  land  from  the  water :  "  Hie  Dominus  facit  aquam  et  terram.'* 
3.  The  creation  of  fishes  and  birds :  "  Hie  Dominus  facit  pisces  et 
vducres."     4.  The  creation  of  Adam  :  "  Hie  Dominus  facit  Adamum." 
5.  The  creation  of  Eve :  "  Hie  Dominus  facit  Evam  ex  Adamo."     6. 
Tbe  Loan  commanding  Adam  not  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge :  *'  Hie  Dominus  Adamum  precipiebat  de  fructibus  Para- 
disi."   7.  The  Temptation :  "  Hie  Adamua  frangit  preceptum  Christi." 
8.  The  expulsion  from  Paradise :  "  Hie  Angelus  prsecipiebat  Adamum 
exire  Paradiso."     9.  Adam  digging,  Eve  spinning :  '*  Hie  Adamus  et 
Eva  incipiebant  laborare."      10.  The  sacrifices  of   Cain  and  Abel : 
"Hie  Cain  et  Abel  sacrificaverunt."     11.  The  death  of  Abel :  "  Hie 
Cain  oecidit  AbeL"     \*i.  The  Lord  condemning  Cain :  "  En  sanguis 
fratria  tui."      13.    The  legendary  death  of  Cain   by  the  arrow  of 
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Lamech :  '*  Hie  Lamech  sagittat  Cain."  14.  Adam  on  his  death-bed  ; 
his  son  Seth  placing  apple -pips  from  the  Tree  of  Life  into  his  mouth  ; 
(the  Tree  of  Life  is  in  the  distance,  having  in  it  the  Infant  Jbsus, 
according  to  the  legend) :  **  Hie  Seth  ponit  tria  grana  sub  lingull 
Adami/*  15.  In  this  panel  the  history  of  Noah  is  commenced,  which 
is  continued  in  the  next  window.  Our  Lord  is  seen  bidding  Noah  to 
make  an  ark :  "  Fac  tibi  arcam." 

The  next  window  is  divided  into  eight  panels,  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  Noah.  1.  The  making  of  the  ark:  "Hie  Noe  facit 
arcam."  2.  Two  men  rolling  a  barrel  into  the  ark :  "  Hie  Noe  in- 
troivit  in  arcam."  3.  The  sending  forth  of  the  raven  and  the  dove  : 
"Hie  misit  corvum  et  columbam."  4.  The  dove  bringing  back  the 
olive-leaf:  "Hie  columba,  quam  misit,  revertit."  5.  Noah  and  the 
animals  coming  out  of  the  ark :  "  Hie  Noe  egressus  est  ex  arc&.*'  6. 
Noah's  sacrifice :  "  Hie  obtulit  holocaustum  super  altare."  7.  The 
sin  of  Ham,  and  the  piety  of  Shem  and  Japhet :  "  Hie  Cham  vidit 
patrem  suum  nudum.*'  8.  Noah's  death :  "  Hie  Noe  mortuus  est." 
The  glass  Belonging  to  the  tracery  lights  was  destroyed,  and  a  new 
pattern,  representing  the  Eternal  Father  on  a  rainbow,  after  Albert 
Durer,  substituted  for  the  plain  glass  which  was  found  there. 

I  shall  next  describe  the  Altar  Window.  Tradition  reports  this 
window  to  have  represented  the  Last  Supper.  The  glass  found  in  it 
at  the  restoration,  evidently  belonged  to  another  window,  in  which  it 
has  been  now  replaced ;  and  an  entirely  new  representation  of  the  Last 
Supper,  from  an  ancient  print  in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  put  up 
in  the  east  window.  The  ancient  glass  remains  in  the  tracery  lights. 
The  designs  are  as  follows  : — 1 .  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  3.  S.  Mary 
Magdalene.  3.  Mary,  wife  of  Gleopas.  4.  An  angel  having  a  shield 
with  the  arms  of  Valletort.  5.  An  angel  kneeling :  '<  Ave  Maria, 
gratise  plena." 

The  window  to  which  the  glass  from  the  Altar  Window  was  re- 
moved^ is  of  four  lights,  each  of  which  contains  a  beautiful  single 
figure  of  the  most  elegant  workmanship,  as  follows  : — 1.  Saint  Neot» 
patron  saint  of  the  church,  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrM,  with  beads^  pil- 
grim's staff,  and  scallop  shell :  *'  Sanctus  Neotus."  Beneath  are  the 
arms  of  the  Gallawy  family.  2.  Our  Blessed  Lord,  holding  an  orb 
and  cross,  and  a  sceptre  :  "  11^  C."     3.  S.  Peter,  with  his  keys,  one 

of  silver,  the  other  of  gold,  and  a  book  :  *'  Sets  Petrus."^  4.  S.  Paul 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other :  '*  Sanctus  Paulus." 
Beneath  S.  Paul  are  the  arms  of  the  Tabbe  family,  and  beneath  the 
two  central  figures,  between  the  two  coats  of  arms,  is  a  scroll,  inscribed 
as  follows :  *'  £x  sumptibus  Johannis  Tabbe,  et  Johannis  Callaway, 
banc  fenestram  faeientium." 

In  the  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  represented  the 
legendary  history  of  S.  George.  The  lights  are  divided  into  twelve 
panels,  and  the  subjects  are  as  follows: — 1.  "Hie  Oeorgius  pugnat 
contra  Gallos."  3.  The  execution  of  S.  George  before  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin :  "  Hie  Ghdli  maetant  Georgium."  3.  His  restoration  to 
life :  "  Hie  beata  Maria  resuscitat  eum  e  tumulo."  4.  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin  and  two  angels  arming  S.  George  :  "Hie  beata  Maria  armat 
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Geoq^nun.**      5.  S.  Oeorge  slaying  the  Dragon;  in  the  background 

ue  seen  ibe  King  and  Queen  of  Egypt  looking  out  of  a  window,  and 

^lexr  daughter  bound  to  a  tree:    "Hie  mactat  draconem."     6.  S 

Gtor^  accused  before  the  King :  "  Hie  capitur.  et  ducitur  ante  re- 

gem.**     7.  The  torturing  of  S.  Gkoige :  '*  Hie  corpus  ejus  laceratur." 

^.  The  King* a  son  riding  on  S.  (George,  who  is  being  goaded  on  by 

two  ilaves.  the  one  having  a  spear,  the  other  a  bludgeon  :  *'  Hie  filius 

impaatcfria  equitat  super  enm."    0.  '*  Hie  pendent  molarem  ad  eum.'* 

10.  "  Hie  pooitur  in  f umo  cum  plumbo."     1 1  •  In  this  the  saint  is  seen 

dragged  by  a  wild  horse :  "  Hie  trahitur  cum  equo  indomito."     12.  The 

beheading  of  S.   Oeorge ;  a  priest  is  shriving  him :  "  Hic  Georgius 

decoUatos  est.*'     The  tracery  lights  in  this  window  had  been  robbed 

of  their  glass,  and  new  was  substituted,  representing  the  slaying  of  the 

dra^o,  and  the  Cross  of  S.  George. 

In  another  window  is  represented  the  legendary  history  of  S.  Neot. 
It  ii  divided  into  twelve  panek,  of  which  the  designs  are  as  follows : 
1.  In  this  panel  is  represented  S.  Neot  giving  up  his  crown  to  his  bro« 
ther,  (S.  Neot  is  supposed  to  have  been  Athelstan,  king  of  Kent,  who 
became  a  monk  at  Glastonbury  in  the  days  of  S.  iElfig,  and  delivered 
up  his  crown  to  his  brother  Ethelbald.  S.  Neot  afterwards  retired 
into  Cornwall).  "Hic  tradidit  coronam  fratri  suo  juniori."  2.  S. 
Neot,  kneeling  before  an  Abbat  who  is  reading  from  a  book ;  one  monk 
is  placing  a  cowl  on  his  head,  and  another  is  carrying  a  vessel  of  holy 
oil :  '*  Hic  Perfectus  est  Monachus."  3.  S.  Neot  was  accustomed  to 
repeat  the  Psalter  daily  in  his  well,  and  one  day,  when  so  doing,  a  doe 
fled  for  refuge  to  him  from  hunting :  '*  Hic,  sedens  in  fonte,  Psalmum 
paallens,  cervam  liberam  fecit.**  4.  S.  Neot  had  three  fish  in  his  well, 
given  him  by  an  angel,  he  was  only  to  take  one  at  a  time,  and  the  sup- 
ply was  not  to  fail :  '*  Hic  tres  pisces  in  fonte  invenit,  revelatione  an- 
gelica/' 5.  Here  S.  Neot,  ill  in  bed,  is  requesting  a  fish :  **  Hic 
jttbebat  sibi  piscem  afferri."  6.  His  servant  Barius  breaks  the  rule ; 
for,  "  Hic  Bflurius  e  piscibus  alium  torrebat,  alium  coquebat.**  7.  "  Hic 
Barins  portabat  duos  pisces  in  disco.*'  8.  Barius,  by  the  direction  of 
8.  Neot,  takes  lAk  the  fishes,  and  they  are  restored  to  life :  "  Hic 
Barins  anferebat  illos  duos  pieces  iterum  in  fontem."  0.  The  oxen  of 
S.  Neot's  Monastery  were  stolen :  "  Hic  boves  furto  sublati  sunt." 
10.  When  tiie  oxen  were  taken  four  stags  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
yoke  in  their  stead  :  '*  Hic  jugum  imponebatur  cervis'  vice  jumen- 
tomm."  11.  When  the  thieves  heard  of  this  miracle,  they  repented, 
retomed  the  oxen,  and  became  monks  :  "  Hic  fures  compuncti  boves 
restitttemnt."  12.  "  Hic  Romee  a  Papa  benedictionem  accepit."  Along 
the  cill  of  the  window  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Ex  sumptibus  ju- 

vennm  hujos  Parochise  Sci  Neoti,  qui  istam  fenestram  fecerunt,  anno 

Dni  millesimo  quingentesimo  vicesimo  octavo."     This  window,  then* 
was  presented  by  the  young  men  of  S.  Neot's  parish. 

The  next  that  I  shall  describe  was  presented  by  the  young  women  of 
8.  Neot's,  one  year  after  the  erection  of  the  young  men's.     The  win- 
dow is  of  four  lights,  each  containing  a  single  figure,  as  follows  : — 
J.  8.  Brechan,  king  of  Wales,  (circa  350),  holding  in  his  hand  eleven 
besds,  being  those  of  lus  sons  and  daughters,  all  saints,  to  each  of  whom 
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a  church  in  Cornwall  is  dedicated :  "  Sancte  Brechane,  cum  omnibus 
Sanctis  ora  pro  nobis."  2.  S.  Mancus,  Bishop  of  Cornwall^  habited 
in  his  Episcopal  robes,  crosier,  and  mitre ;  "  Sancte  Mance,  ora  pro 
nobis."  3.  S.  Clere,  (floruit  circa  870,  a.d.)  also  habited  in  Episcopal 
robes  :  "  Sancte  Clere,  ora  pro  nobis."  4.  S.  Patrick,  the  great  Irish 
saint,  wearing  the  pallium,  crosier,  and  mitre,  (obiit  a.d.  465)  : 
"  Sancte  Patrice,  ora  pro  nobis."  Below  these  four  figures  are  twenty 
young  women  kneeling,  and  beneath  them  this  inscription :  "  Ex  sump- 
tibus  fiororum  hujus  Parochise  Sci  Neoti,  quae  istam  fenestram  fecerant, 

anno  Dni  millesimo  quingentesimo  vicesimo  nono." 

But  the  matrons  of  the  parish  would  not  be  outdone,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Wives  erected  a  window.  It  consists  of  four  lights, 
each  containmg  a  single  figure.  1 .  S.  Mebered,  in  monastic  garments, 
holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  human  head  in  the  other :  "  Sancte 
Meberede,  ora  pro  nobis."  2.  Our  Lord,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  displaying  the  five  wounds  ;  in  His  left  hand  He  .carries  the  ban- 
ner  of  the  Cross :  '*  Jbsu,  Filx  Dbi,  miserere  nostrum."  3.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  in  a  sitting  posture,  having  the  crucified  Lord  stretched 
upon  her  lap :  "  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis."  4.  S.  Mabyn,  bear- 
ing in  her  left  hand  a  book,  and  in  her  right  a  palm  branch  :  "  Sancta 
Mabena,  ora  pro  nobis."  Along  the  bottom  are  twenty  figures  of  ma- 
trons praying ;  i^nd  this  inscription :  **  Ex  sumptibus  uxorum  hujus 
Parochise  Sci  Neoti  e  parte  occidental!  istam  fenestram  vitream  faden- 
tium,  anno  Domini  millesimo  quingentesimo  tricesimo." 

The  next  window  that  I  shall  describe  is  also  of  four  lights,  each  of 
which  contains  a  single  figure.  1.  S.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr, 
pointing  with  one  hand  to  a  pile  of  stones  which  is  resting  on  the  other : 
*'  Sancte  Stephane,  ora  pro  nobis."  Below  him  are  a  man  and  a 
woman  kneeling  before  a  faldstool.  2.  S.  John,  Evangelist ;  he  holds 
a  book  under  one  arm^  and  his  hand  points  to  it :  "  Sancte  Johannes, 
ora  pro  me."  Below  is  a  monk  praying.  3.  S.  Germanus^  habited  in 
his  mitre  and  crosier ;  (he  was  Bishop  of  Auxerre  in  France,  and  was 
sent  over  into  this  country  to  withstand  the  Pelagian  heresy)  :  "  Sancte 
Germane,  ora  pro  me."  Beneath  him  is  a  woman  praying.  4.  S,  Cal- 
lawy,  dressed  as  an  Ecclesiastic,  and  carrying  a  book  in  one  hand,  and 
a  Cross  in  the  other ;  "  Sancte  Callawy,  ora  pro  me."  Beneath  is  a 
woman  kneeling  at  a  faldstool.  A  coat  of  arms,  bearing  the  date  of 
1 577,  is  found  in  this  window,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  window 
was  erected  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  shield  in  question  appears  to 
have  been  inserted.  The  date  of  the  window,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
ascertained,  is  circa  1 530. 

Another  window,  given  by  a  Mr.  Harris,  is  also  of  four  lights.  Li 
each  light  is  one  single  figure,  as  follows.  1 .  S.  Andrew,  with  his 
•Cross  and  a  book.  Below  are  a  man^and  a  woman  kneeling  at  an  altar. 
•*  Sancte  Andrea,  ora  pro  nobis."  2.  S.  Leonard,  (Bishop  of  Li- 
mosin,  France,  circa  a.d.  490),  having  mitre  and  crosier.  In  one  hand 
he  holds  a  book,  and  from  the  wrist  is  hung  a  fetter,  (according  to  the 
legend).  Below  him  is  a  figure  of  a  man  kneeling  at  a  faldstool. — 
•'  Sancte  Leonarde.  ora  pro  me."  3.  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  with  the  triple  crown  and  the  double  cross :  **  Sancte  Gregori, 
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m  pro  nohis.*'^  Beneath  him  are  a  man  and  a  woman^  kneeling. 
4.  S.  John  Baptiat.  holding  an  "  Agnua  Dei,"  upon  a  book,  and  point- 
ing to  it :  *'  Sancte  Johannes  Baptieta,  ora  pro  nobis/*  Beneath  him 
are  three  women  kneeling.  Along  the  bottom  runs  this  legend  :  "  £x 
dooo  et  snmptibaa  Badulphi  Harris,  et  ejus  labore,  ista  fenestra  £u;ta 
at.**  Tliia  window  is  very  similar  to  several  others  in  the  church.  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Ralph  Harris,  who  was  evidently  a  glass  painter, 
made  the  other  windows  which  are  like  this,  (seven  in  number,)  and 
that,  in  oonaideration  of  his  having  received  so  large  an  order,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  church  the  one  which  I  have  just  described,  circa  1530. 

The  next  window  was  given  by  some  members  of  the  Martyn  family. 

It  is  of  four  lig^hts,  and  contains  various  figures  in  the  lights.     1.  S. 

Stej^ien,  aa   before  :  "  Sancte  Stephana,  ora  pro  nobis."     2.  S.  John, 

Evang^iat,  aa  before:  "Sancte  Johannes,  ora  pro  nobis.*'     3.  The 

Crucifixion.      At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  simply  a  bone  and  a  skull. 

Above.    ••I.N.R.I."  — "  Jbsu,    Fim   Dbi,    miserere  nostrum/*      4. 

The  Bleaaed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Infant :  •*  Mater  Dsz,  esto  pro« 

pitia.**     Beneath  them  all  are  small  figures  praying,  and  this  legend  : 

"  Orate  pro  animabus — Martyn  et  fiUorum  suorum,  qui  istam  fenestram 

fieri  feoerunt."    In  the  tracery  lights  are  the  following  three  designs : 

1.  A  beautifol  representation  of  a  Passion  Flower.     2.  The  arms  of 

the  Martin  family ;  i.e.  argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  martins 

proper.       3.    The  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  the  Monogram,  "  JHC.*' 

I  am  in^ined  to  fix  the  date  of  this  window  eariier  than  the  preceding, 

circa  1 500,  or  perhaps  as  Ux  back  as  1450. 

Another  window  was  given  by  three  members  of  the  Borlase  family. 
It  repreacnta  the  following  subjects :  1.  S.  Christopher,  having  the 
Quid  Jxaus  on  his  bade :  "  Sancte  Christophere,  ora  pro  me  " ;  and  a 
kneehng  fignre  of  a  man.  2.  S.  Neot,  habited  as  a  monk :  "  See  Neote, 
eva  pro  me/'  and  a  female  figure.  3.  S.  Leonard,  as  in  a  window  already 
desaribed :  "  Sancte  Leonarde,  ora  pro  nobis" ;  and  several  kneeling 
fignies.  4.  S.  Catherine,  with  her  wheel  and  sword.  Several  female 
figares,  and  the  legend :  "  Sancta  Catherina,  ora  pro  nobis.*'  Along 
the  cill  of  the  window  is  the  following  legend :  "  Orate  pro  animabus 
Catharinas  Bnrlas,  Nicolai  Burlas,  et  Johannis  Vy vyan,  qui  istam  fenes* 
tram  fieri  fecerunL*'  In  the  tracery  li^ts  are  the  following  designs  : 
I.  A  crown.     2.  The  Agnus  Dei.     3.  "  I H  C." 

The  next  window  which  I  shall  describe  is  a  very  gorgeous,  one ; 
it  was  given  by  some  members  of  the  Mutton  family,  and  would 
be  a  good  model  for  modem  study.  It  is  of  four  lights,  each  of  which 
contains  an  exquisitely  executed  figure  of  one  of  the  Evangeltsts, 
with  legends  above  and  below  on  scroUs.  The  colours  are  beautiful, 
and  the  drapery  excellently  drawn.  1.  S.  Mark  with  the  winged  lion. 
Above  is  the  legend  :  "  Initium  Evangelii  Jesu  Christi,  Filii  Dei,  sicut 
•criptnm  est  in  Isay  propheta."  Below  is :  "  Sancte  Marce,  ora  pro 
nobu."  2.  S.  Lake,  with  the  winged  bull.  Above  :  "  Fuit  in  diebus 
Henxlis  Regis  aacerdos  quidam  nomine  Zacharias."  Below :  "  Sancte 
Loca,  om  pro  nobis."  3.  S.  Matthew,  with  the  angel.  Above :  *'  Liber 
gcnentfooia  Jera  Christie  Filii  David.  Filu  Abraham."  Below :  <«  Sancte 
Mstthae,  ora  pro  nobis,"   4.  S.  John,  with  the  eagle,  and  a  palm  branch 
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in  one  hand.  Above  is  the  legend :  '*  In  principio  erat  Verbun,  et 
Verbttm  erat  apud  Deum,  et  Deus  erat  Verbum/'  Along  the  cill  of  the 
window  is  an  elegant  scroll,  held  by  four  hands  emerging  from  clouds, 
and  bearing  the  following  legend  :  "  Laudatus  Dominus  Deus  Israelis, 
quia  visitavit  et  fecit  redemptionem  populo  Suo,  et  erezit  Comu  Salutis 
nobis  in  do  mo  Davyd  servi  Sui,"  and  "  Orate  pro  animd  Johannis 
Mutton«  hujus  Ecclesiae  Benefactoris."  Circa  1400.  In  the  tracery- 
lights  are  the  following  designs  : — 1 .  The  Agnus  Dei.  2.  A  chalice* 
containing  a  wafer,  the  monogram  I  H  G  thereon,  and  the  four  nails  of 
the  crucifixion.     3.  A  crown. 

The  remaining  three  windows  had  been  so  shattered,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  any  thing  out  of  them ;  in  two  of  them,  the 
tracery  lights  retained  the  original  glass  in  a  perfect  state.  These  two 
are  of  four  lights  each,  and  have  been  filled  with  modem  glass  made 
so  as  to  match  the  old  as  closely  as  possible,  and  fairly  executed. 
In  the  lights  are  severally  represented: — I.  " Corpus  Domini  demis* 
sum."  2.  "Domini  Sepultura."  3.  ''Domini  Resurrectio.'*  4. 
*'  Domini  Ascensio."  In  the  tracery  lights  the  original  designs  remain 
as  follow : — 1.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  2.  S.  Thomas,  holding 
a  spear.  3.  S.  John,  holding  a  chalice.  The  empty  lights  of  the  other 
window  are  filled  with  four  subjects  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Holy 
Apostles: — I.  "Descensus  Spiritus  Sancti."  %  "S.  Stephanus  la- 
pidibus  oppressus.*'  3.  The  Conversion  of  S.  Pftul :  "  Domine,  quid 
me  vis  focere  ?*'  4.  "  S.  Pauli  Apologia  coram  Felice."  The  original 
designs  remain  in  the  tracery  lights,  and  represent  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  centre  is  the  Holy  Dove  ;  on  the 
right  of  it  the  Virgin  Mary,  standing  before  a  desk,  on  which  is  a  book. 
Legend :  "  Ecce  ancilla  Domini,  fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum." 
On  the  left  is  S.  Gabriel,  the  angel,  kneeling,  and  holding  a  sceptre : 
"  Ave,  gratisB  plena,  Dominus  tecum."  One  window  remains  to  be 
described.  This  had  been  utterly  demolished,  with  the  exception  of 
one  coat  of  arms  in  the  upper  part.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  parish 
that  it  was  formerly  an  "  armorial  window,"  and  it  was  determined  to 
continue  it  as  such.  It  has  been  filled  with  the  arms  of  the  Grylls 
family,  and  of  the  families  with  whom  they  have  intermarried.  Along 
the  cill  of  the  window  runs  the  following  legend :  "  Omnes  hujus 
ecclesise  fenestras,  incuria  et  vetustate  coUapsas,  per  annos  1826, 1827, 
1838,  1829,  e  re  privatft  restauravit,  redintegravit,  omavit,  Ricardus 
Oerveys  Ghrylls,  Helstoniensis,  olim  ab  1702  ad  1820  hujus  parochias 
Vicarius,  etadhuc  patronus;  suo  filio  Henrico  Vicario;  prsefecto  operis 
Johanne  Hedgeland,  liondini ;  pictore,  J.  Nixon ;  opifice,  B.  Baillie." 
The  Church,  the  parish  of  S.  Neot's  especially,  owes  a  debt  of  deep 
gratitude,  in  which  every  ecclesiologist  will  share,  to  the  reverend 
restorer  of  these  beautiful  windows.  The  glass  was,  so  to  speak, 
tottering  between  the  monials,  and  but  for  the  great  liberality  of  Mr. 
Grylls,  would  by  this  time  in  all  probability  have  been  irremediably 
dilapidated.  They  now  afford  a  mine  of  ancient  church  glass,  for  the 
original  character  has  been  excellently  preserved,  and  they  are  an  in- 
valuable study  for  the  architect  and  the  ecclesiologist.  They  are  a 
standing  proof  of  that  excellent  canon  so  frequently  laid  down  in  the 
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Ec^e9wiogi9t,  *•  That  single  figures  are  by  far  the  best  for  church  win* 
dows.*'  And  here  we  have  not  only  for  our  authority  the  manifestly 
superior  effect  of  single  figures,  as  exemplified  in  the  windows  of  S. 
Neot's  church,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  ancient  designers  preferred 
them ;  for,  out  of  the  sixteen  windows  of  S.  Neot's,  while  five  are 
mosaic,  one  armorial,  and  two  subject  (and  these  are  modem  windows), 
there  are  eighi  that  have  single  figures.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Creation 
window  is  the  earliest  of  these :  probably  the  glass  is ;  the  window  is 
uoi,  but  the  glass  does  not  fit  the  window.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  conaider  it  to  be  First- Pointed.  I  cannot  allow  this ;  it  appears  to 
be  late  Middle-Pointed.  The  Noah  window  is  perhaps  of  tiie  same 
date.  The  window  presented  by  John  Mutton,  Esq.,  I  imagine  to  be 
early  Third-Pointed,  perhaps  circa  a.  d.  1400.  Three  only  retain 
their  dates,  and  these  are  1528,  1529,  1530.  The  other  windows  are 
all  Third-Pointed,  somewhat  late ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to 
aangn  an  earlier  date  than  1485  to  any  of  these. 


CHURCH  NOTES  FROM  NORMANDY. 

(A  Communication,) 

S.  Honorine,  GravUle. — This  noble  Norman  cross  church,  built,  as 
it  ia  said,  by  the  architect  of  S.  Cross  Church,  Winchester,  is  ad* 
mirably  situated  at  two  miles  from  Le  Havre,  on  a  sort  of  terrace  on 
the  aide  of  the  c6te  which  backs  the  town.  The  plan  is  choir  and 
nave»  with  aisles,  central  tower  and  transepts,  and  two  western  towers, 
of  which  one  only  remains,  having  small  crypts.  The  choir  is  of 
three  bays,  the  arcades  and  windows  being  First-Pointed.  The  eaat 
windows,  two,  with  an  external  buttress  between  them,  like  the  Ox- 
fordshire small  churches  of  the  later  style,  are  double  lancets,  with  a 
simple  circle  in  the  head ;  the  clerestory  windows  circular  lunettes, 
which  I  noticed  in  several  churches,  but  could  not  decide  whether  they 
were  orif^al  or  not.  The  tower  is  not  lofty  externally,  but  forms  a 
fine  lantern,  with  four  noble  (circular)  pier  arches  and  piers.  The 
nave  is  of  five  bays :  the  piers  monoHths,  with  the  ordinary  cushion 
aqjs  and  square  bases.  The  clerestory  windows  are  small  Norman 
ones.  The  windows,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  window,  are  all 
Norman.  The  west  window  is  good  Middle-Pointed,  reticulated 
quatrefoils.  but  not  all  of  the  same  size.  The  church  has  been  put  in 
substantial  repair,  and  the  nave  and  north  aisles  restored  and  refitted, 
but  not  weU.  The  vaulting  appears  to  have  been  throughout  quad- 
ripartite, with  First-Pointed  or  Transition  moulded  ribs.  This  baa 
been  reproduoed  in  the  nave,  nave  aisles,  and  transepts,  in  plaister,  and 
tbe  walls  plaistered  and  marked  in  large  courses ;  in  the  choir  and 
choir  aisles  the  old  remains,  but  is  raUier  dilapidated.  The  altars 
and  fittings  of  the  choir  and  choir  aisles  are  bad,  and  much  worn*  re- 
naiasanoe ;  those  of  the  rest  of  the  church  rubbishing  new  ones.  The 
nave  ia  full  of  deal  pewsi  of  the  most  offensive  medium  height,  and 
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hardly  kneelable  in  :  in  front  of  one  detachment  of  them  is  a  "  squire's 
pew/'  square,  carpeted,  and  with  a  table  in  it.  The  pulpit  is  new« 
and  very  bad  ;  the  choir  and  sanctuary  have  no  screen,  or  veil  of  any 
kind.  This,  one  may  hope,  will  be  rectified  when  they  come  to 
restore  this  part  of  the  church.  There  is  in  the  north  transept  (chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament)  a  new  altar,  by  far  the  best  in  the  church, 
though  not  very  good  either.  In  the  north-west  tower  is  the  font ;  aa 
far  as  I  could  see  (it  being  railed  in)  it  is  an  ancient  Norman  one.  The 
exterior  has  been  plainly,  but  not  nicely  restored :  the  roofs  are  slate, 
and  a  broach  of  the  same  covers  the  central  tower.  Under  the  south- 
west tower  is  a  small  crypt  with  an  apse,  now  filled  with  rubbish. 
Under  the  remains  of  the  other  west  tower  I  could  trace  a  similar  one. 
and  from  marks  of  a  roof  between  the  towers,  and  the  late  character  of 
the  west  window  and  door,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  towers  were 
once  engaged,  and  perhaps  the  part  between  used  as  a  narthez.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  very  good  and  perfect  cross.  It  stands  on  two  oc- 
tagonal plinths  and  one  square  one,  and  seems  about  eight  feet  by  two 
and  a  half  or  three.  The  shaft  and  limbs  are  octagonal,  with  a  run- 
ning pattern  of  ball  flowers  along  the  alternate  faces.  On  one  side  ia 
our  Lady  and  Child,  on  the  other  the  rood,  both  surrounded  by  a 
raised  and  pierced  quatrefoil.  The  humbler  graves  in  this  churchyard 
were  very  nice  :  plain  wooden  crosses  and  the  priez  pour  iui  or  elle  : 
the  finer  ones  were  gaudy  and  less  Christian. 

Chapel  of  the  Bleieed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  petit-seminaire  at  Yvetot. — 
A  modem  Middle-Pointed  chapel,  built  seven  years  ago  by  M.  I'Abb^ 
Robert,  one  of  the  masters.  It  has  six  windows  on  each  8ide,>with  a 
trilateral  apse,  also  with  three  windows.  All  the  windows  are  similar, 
twp-light,  with  large  multifoil  circles  in  the  head.  The  altar,  a  tem- 
porary wooden  one,  is  against  the  east  wall  of  the  apse.  On  the  other 
two  sides  are  niches  (with  canopies)  with  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  S.  Louis,  beneath  which  are  shelves  used  for  credences. 
The  next  bay  is  included  in  the  sanctuary,  ascended  by  three  steps ; 
and  under  the  windows  are  statues  of  SS.  Remain  and  Gertrude, 
in  niches  with  canopies.  The  sides  of  Uie  sanctuary  have  a  stone 
bench  table,  which  is  continued  in  the  choir.  The  benches  in  frtint  of 
this  for  the  boys  are  merely  temporary,  as  are  the  chairs  used  for 
sedilia.  There  is  no  ante-chapel.  At  the  west  end  are  two  doors,  one 
of  which  leads  into  the  sacristy,  and  between  these,  and  for  a  little  way 
up  the  sides  of  the  chapel,  are  stalls  occupied  by  the  masters  (twenty 
in  number,  of  whom  fourteen  are  priests)  with  subsellfls.  The  superior 
sits  in  the  middle  stall.  Over  these  stalls,  (which  are  arranged  round 
the  apsidal  termination  of  the  west  end.)  is  a  small  tribune,  or  gallery, 
latticed  for  the  soeurs  de  charity  and  visitors.  The  great  want  in  the 
chapel  now  is  stained  glass,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  gradually 
supplied.  Also  the  roof  is  plaister  vaulting :  wood  would  of  course 
have  been  preferable,  though  probably  too  dear  for  the  limited  means 
of  the  pious  builders.  Besides  the  chapel,  there  are  two  rooms,  fitted 
up  as  oratories  with  altars,  in  the  house.  There  is  no  attempt  in  these 
at  anything  but  seemly  neatness.  The  chapel  on  Uie  whole  is  satisfy- 
ing, being  decidedly  religk>us,  but  by  no  means  fiBtuldess ;  allowance 
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beiag  made  for  limited  means,  and  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  built. 
The  exterior  is  quite  plain,  with  square  buttresses,  pedimented,  a  slate 
roof,  of  sufficient  pitch,  and  a  large  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  gilt, 
on  the  point  of  the  apse. 

Notre  Dame,    Mantes, — One  of  the  finest  parish  churches  I  know, 
consisting  of    choir    'with    aisles,   circular  apse  with  retrochoir,  and 
eeTen  radiating  chapels,  (three  with  trilateral  apses,)  nave  with  aisles, 
aad  two  western  to^wers  engaged.     The  choir,  of  two  bays,  is  merely 
one  of  arrangement,  the  piers  and  vaulting  being  similar  throughout 
choir  and  nave.      These  vary  in  form,  but  always  in  pairs,  and  the  basis 
being  throughout  a  cylinder,  with  four  or  more  shafts  attached  or  en- 
gaged.    The  caps  are  throughout  square.     The  npse  has  seven  narrow 
nilted  arches  on  monolith  cylinders,  with  square  capitals.     The  soffits 
square,  with  rolls  at  the  angles.     Above  these  the  triforium  gallery, 
(which  is  very  lofty,  and  vaulted  throughout  the  church,  being  of  the 
same  width  as  the  lusles  and  retrochoir,)  extends  round  the  entire  apse, 
and  is  pierced  with  seven  roses,  of  great  size  and  beauty,  set  in  oblique 
splays,  so  that  they  all  present  themselves  to  the  eye  at  once  from  the 
entrance  of  the  choir.     The  triforium  arcade  is  of  three  arches,  on 
slender  shafts,  (square  capitals.)  under  one  very  shallow  arch.    The 
triforium   windows,   and  two  of  those  of  the  nave  aisles,  (the   two 
easternmost.)  are  beautiful  Middle-Pointed  ones,  as  are  those  in  th^ 
chapels,  but  the  aisles  and  clerestory  have  merely  plain  Pointed  win- 
dows, without  monials.     The  towers  open  into  the  aisles  and  into  the 
nave ;  into  the  latter  by  two  lofty  arches  the  whole  height  of  the  tri- 
forium and  clerestoiy,  which  has  a  very  fine  effect.     The  west  window 
is  a  magnificent  rose.     The  church  is  vaulted  throughout  with  simple 
quadripartite  vaulting,  with  roll  ribs.     This  church  was  once  filled  with 
splendid  stained  glass,  which  must  have  made  it  glorious.     It  has  now 
none  but  some  good  modem  glass  in  the  lady  chapel,  which  is  also  a 
good  specimen  of  modem  polychrome.     Externally  the  church  is  not  so 
striking,  except  the  west  end,  which  is  a  fine  composition.     The  centre 
has  a  splendid  late  Middle- Pointed  portal,  with  a  noble  Majesty  and 
our  lady  in  the  tympanum  under  a  lofty  pediment.     Over  this  are 
three  lancets  under  a  hood,  and  a  noble  rose  (I  should  think  of  the 
same  date  as  the  portal)  under  a  fine  gable  :  the  towers  have  handsome 
portals  with  pediments,  two  lancets  and  then  one.     The  upper  part  of 
the  towers  (one  has  been  recently  taken  down  to  the  roof  line,  being 
dangerous,  and  the  other  is  much  patched  and  decayed),  must  have 
been  rather  curious  than  beautiful.     The  tower  still  remaining  has  an 
external  double  gallery,  (one  over  the  other,)  with  slender  shafts  and  a 
pierced  parapet,  as  far  as  I  could  make  it  out.     This  church  has  great 
unity  of  design,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  mystical  numbers, 
three  and  seven,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  lA>ui8  and  his  mother.     In  part  of  the  west  end  is  the  spot 
where  tradition  says  that  William  the  Conqueror  received  that  injury 
(by  the  fall  of  his  horse)  which  ended  his  life.     The  arrangements  are 
poor,  and  not  free  from  objection,  the  choir  rails  being  wide  apart,  and 
of  coQUDon  iron,  &c.,  but  there  are  no  pews.      At  first   mass   (six 
o* clock)  there  was  a  fcur  congregation,  and  several  communicants. 
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S.  — ,  Yvctot, — A  large  brick  church  of  the  8eventeenth  century. 
I  notice  it  to  mention  the  full  developement  of  pews;  they  were  old, 
(perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,)  high  and  inconvenient,  still  all 
turned  the  right  way.     Low  choir  rails. 

S,  Mary,  Goderville, — A  small  parish  church,  nave  and  north  aisle, 
and  chancel  with  tower  between :  early  Transitional  tower,  fifteenth 
century  chancel,  with  fair  vaulting,  nave  aisle  arcade  of  four  Debased 
arches,  nave  full  of  open  fixed  pews,  west  gallery  ditto,  of  the  regular 
churchwarden  type.  The  images,  &c.,  very  coarse,  but  reverently  kept 
and  decorated. 

Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Safety »  near  FScamp, — This  chapel,  of  which 
a  low  tower,  north  transept,  and  the  chancel,  are  in  repair,  the  nave 
being  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground,  is  situated  on  the  headland  to 
the  north  of  Fecamp.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  worn  with  the  feet  of 
frequent  pilgrims  who  come  to  ofi^er  their  prayers  for  the  fishermen. 
The  tower  was  central ;  it,  and  the  choir,  and  a  short  transept,  are  good 
early  Middle- Pointed,  with  quadripartite  vaulting.  The  four  windows 
of  the  chancel  have  been  filled  with  tracery  of  a  much  later  date.  The 
modern  wooden  altar  and  reredos  closes  up  two  east  windows  of  the 
original  design;  they  are  simple  two-lights,  with  a  large  foliated 
circle  in  the  head.  Behind  the  altar  is  a  low  sacristy,  recently  built, 
in  which  is  preserved  the  piscina,  a  fine  double  one  with  a  shelf. 
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Wb  have  received  a  catalogue  of  this  collection,  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cottingham,  at  43,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  It  is  published  with  the 
hope  of  prevailing  upon  government  '*  to  purchase  this  museum  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Schools  of  Design,  or  what  would  even  be  more  desirable, 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  national  and  mediaeval  museum,  in  which  we  might 
hope  eventually  to  see  the  skill  of  our  ancestors  in  other  departments 
of  art  as  fully  represented,  as  architecture  is  in  this  collection."  Failing 
this,  it  is  hoped  that  some  private  party,  or  some  manufacturing  town, 
may  buy  it  in  gross.  And  if  this  expectation  is  not  realized,  the  pro- 
prietors will  sell  it  by  public  auction  in  the  month  of  April  next 
ensuing. 

As  we  have  always  earnestly  wished  for  a  mediaeval  department  in 
the  British  Museum,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  hope  that 
this  valuable  collection  of  casts,  models,  and  ancient  details,  may  not 
be  allowed  to  be  dispersed,  but  may  become  public  property.  The 
catalogue  before  us  is  very  full  and  detailed,  and  is  illustrated  by  fifteen 
woodcuts  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects.  There  are  no  less 
than  1,453  articles  in  the  museum. 
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KCCLESIOLOGIC  AL    LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

MiRiNGs  of  tbe  CoTumlttee  of  this  Society  have  been  held  on  Decem- 
Wr  It),  \B50,  (.special)  and  January  13,  1851  ;  and  have  been  attended 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  V.P.,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  France,  Sir  John 
Hariagton.  Rev.  X.  Helmore,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
Hope.  M.P..  Mr.  L.uard»  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

At  the  Special  Meeting,  the  following  Resolution  was  unanimously 
idopted: — ^Resolved • — That    the   Committee   of    the   Ecclesiological 

Society  beg  to  express  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E. 

Bennett,  under  the  trials  which  he  is  suffering  from  his  zeal  to  restore 

the  Bitoalism  of  the  £nglish  Church. 
Th«  foUowing  ordinary  members  have  been  elected  : — 

—  Barber,  Esq..  Tulse  Hill. 

Jobn  LiDdaell,  Esq..  10,  Torrington  Square. 

Liient.  Col.  Short,  1 ,  Albert  Terrace,  Knigbtabridge. 

Rev.  Nageot  Wade,  M.A.,  S.  Anne's,  Soho. 

W.  S.  W.  Vauz.  Enq.,  M.A..  British  Muaeuna. 

Mr.  Bevan  having  resigned  the  Treasurership  of  the  Society  on  the 
gnmnds  of  residence  in  the  country,  and  contemplated  absence  from 
Bogland  for  many  months,  W.  C.  Luard,  Esq.  was  elected  into  the 
Tacant  office. 

The  publication  of  Part  IV.  of  the  New  Series  of  the  InstrumetUa 
Kcde»uaiica  was  announced,  and  the  contents  of  Part  V.  agreed  upon. 
Part  IV.  contiuns  a  plan,  elevations  and  sections  of  the  wooden  church 
designed  for  the  island  of  Tristan  d*Acunha,  by  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  Committee  was  consulted  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  embroidery 
&c.  intended  to  be  prepared  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  Messrs. 
Newton  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Street.  Thanks  were  received  from  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society 
for  the  last  published  part  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastical  and  Reports 
from  the  Bristol  and  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Societies. 

JDesigns  for  rebuilding  Kingweston  church,  by  Mr.  Giles :    for  a 
restored  parsonage  at  S.  Columb,  and  a  new  one  at  Ruan  Lanihorne, 
both  by  Mr.  White,  were  examined ;  and  also  tracings  of  some  pro- 
jected improvements  at  Kirkham.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Butts  forwarded  fur 
inspection  coloured  sketches  of   some  of  the  frescoes  discovered  in 
Netherbury  church,  Dorsetshire.   They  represented  the  Seven  Corporal 
Works  of  Mercy,  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.     In  the  drawing  of 
**  Visiting  the  Sick."  a  physician  is  shown  in  a  long  black  robe,  with  a 
hood,  lined  and   edged   with  (apparently)  ermine,    round  his   neck. 
"Burying   the    dead,"  is  very   curious,   showing  a    priest  with  an 
attendant,  four  other  figures,  and  a  gravedigger  with  pickaxe  and 
shovel.     "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins/'  are  less  well  designed.     Sloth 
appears  to  be  carrying  a  large  pillow  on  his  shoulder — a  very  clumsy 
representation.     The  costumes  are  curious  and  very  plainly  indicated. 
Tbe  circumstances  of   the  desecration  of    the  chancel  of   Upper 
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Broughton  church,  hy  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  were  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  letter  was  read,  from  an  eminent  ecclesiologist,  in- 
closing a  sketch  of  a  couple  of  pigs,  littered  in  a  beautiful  and  perfect 
First-Pointed  niche,  and  entitled  "  A  stall  in  Croxden  Abbey :" — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  EcclesiologUt. 

"Sir, — The  Eeclesiologist  has  occasionally  treated  the  public  to 
sketches  of  other  matters  besides  windows  and  mouldings.  And  I  have 
generally  found  them  full  as  instructive  as  useful. 

"  There  is  a  group  in  an  early  number  of  altar,  pulpit,  popular 
preacher,  and  clerk's  pew,  which  none  of  us  are  likely  to  forget.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  good  effect  might  be  produced  by  reverting 
to  the  same  practice.  I  want  you  to  set  some  of  the  desecrations  which 
are  going  on,  before  people's  eyes.  I  think  we  are  now  strong  enough 
to  uproot  them.  Those  who  have  uprooted  pews  need  not  despair  of 
uprooting  Pelion  and  Ossa. 

"  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  things — '  quseque  ipse  miserrima  vidi.' 
Going  to  see  the  works  in  progress  at  Alton  (Lord  Shrewsbury's 
schools,  &c.  and  his  hospital  for  what  his  schoolmaster's  son  described 
to  us  as  a  foundation  for  super-animated  Clergy)  I  halted  toloo  k  at  the 
ruins  of  Croxden  Abbey,  of  which  Lord  Macclesfield  is  the  proprietor. 
The  high  road  goes  over  the  high  altar,  stone  coffins  are  lying  open  in 
the  field,  the  cloister- quadrangle  is  the  fold  yard,  and  my  sketch  will 
show  you  the  rest.*' 

Another  valued  ecclesiologist,  in  sending  up  his  name  for  the  pro- 
posed Burial  Guild,  adds  the  following  valuable  facts,  which  he  will, 
we  are  sure,  forgive  us  for  making  more  extensively  known  in  these 
pages : — 

'*  On  a  late  melancholy  occasion  in  my  own  family,  I  undertook  to 
arrange  the  funeral  of  a  dear  relation.  Under  very  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, I  insisted  on  every  thing  of  the  simplest  kind.  I  dispensed 
with  hired  cloaks,  with  gloves  and  hatbands,  with  all  attendance  save 
the  bearers  (three  of  whom  were  however  of  necessity  strangers)  with 
all  trappings,  feathers,  and  such  foppery.  The  churchyard  was  more 
than  three  miles  distant.  I  was  obliged  therefore  to  have  one  coach 
and  pair,  and  hearse  and  pair.  The  bearers  went  on  before  in  another 
conveyance.  The  coffin  was  of  plain  elm,  with  a  large  plain  cross  of 
elm  or  oak  on  the  top,  four  plain  handles,  no  nails,  stamps,  or  plate. 

"  By  insisting  on  this,  my  family  were  saved  all  the  undertaker's  ho- 
nours and  obsequiousnesses,  so  hateful  at  such  a  time ;  and  all  expressed 
the  relief  thus  afiTorded  them.  The  expense  in  this  case  was  under 
£14.  If  I  had  left  it  to  the  undertaker  in  the  usual  way,  it  would 
probably  have  been  upwards  of  £40;  and  even  this  £14  I  might 
probably  have  reduced,  for  there  were  no  particulars  in  the  bill.  But 
this  was  only  a  secondary  consideration,  and  1  was  satisfied  with  what 
I  had  done. 

'*  Of  course  I  had  at  first  the  usual  assurance  of  the  undertaker  that 
'  everything  should  be  done  handsomely,  as  with  Mrs.  So  and  So/  &c. 
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but  I  stopped  hun  at  once,  and  wrote  down  on  paper  what  I  did  no^ 
vant,  as  weU  as  wliat  I  did. 

"If  it  had  been  in  my  own  village,  I  could  of  ooorae  have  managed 
belter,  and  at  less  expense  than  £5, 

**  I  write  this  as  I  feel  that  the  knowledge  of  such  cases  may  be 
QKhil,  for  thx9  was  done  under  unfavourable  circumstances  in  many 
respects.  The  only  matter  in  my  favour  was  that  the  deceased  was  of 
my  own  famUy ,  and  that  I  could  take  Uie  case  in  my  own  hands,  without 
there  being  any  one  vrho  had  any  right  to  make  uncharitable  reflections 
upon  the  mode  on  which  I  decided  the  funeral  should  be  conducted." 

A  Second  Part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  was  approved  of,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  words  should  be  published  separately,  in  as  cheap  a 
form  as  possible  for  use  in  congregations. 
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Trs  first  Meeting  during  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  30th  of  October.  1 850 ;  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  PreBident,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Portal,  Christ  Church,  secretary,  then  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that,  since  the  last  meeting,  many  opportunities  had  oc- 
curred of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  society  ;  but  the  point  to  which 
the  committee  would  refer  with  the  greatest  gratification,  was  their 
reception  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  on  which  occasion  the  pre- 
sident had  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  importance  of  that  body, 
and  of  the  position  which  the  Architectural  Society  might  justly  claim 
to  itself  in  Oxford. 

The  committee  had  received  applications  for  assistance  towards  the 
haildtng  of  S.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Sydney,  and  of  S.  Peter's  church, 
Northampton. 

They  had  also  received  application  relative  to  the  best  persons  to  he 
employed  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  window  in  Worcester  cathedral, 
and  also  of  a  monumental  brass  in  a  country  church. 

They  would  also  desire  to  direct  attention  to  three  special  services  to 
take  pkoe  in  Dorchester  Abbey  church  on  Saturday,  the  9th  instant,  and 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  following;  one  object  being  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  restore  and  reseat  that  part  of  the  Abbey  church  at 
present  used  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  Every  facility  would 
be  given  for  conveying  persons  to  and  from  Oxford  by  the  railway  in 
time  for  the  services. 

Tbe  low  state  of  the  special  building  fund  prevented  the  committee 
from  assisting  correct  restoration  and  arrangement  so  far  as  they  could 
desire,  while  the  subscriptions  that  were  in  arrear  precluded  them  from 
extending  the  influence  of  the  society  to  the  extent  which  the  numerous, 
of^rtunities  now  occurring  would  otherwise  enable  them  to  do. 

l*bey  regretted  to  anoounce  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  secretary 
by  Mr.  WUmot,  of   Christ  Church,  whose   extensive  knowledge  of. 
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architectural  examples  rendered  his  assistance  very  valuable ;  and  aka 
of  that  of  librarian  by  Mr.  Whately,  of  Christ  Church,  whose  able 
discharge  of  his  laborious  duties  could  not  be  passed  over  without 
acknowledgment ;  they  were  however  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Meyrick,  of  Trinity  College,  to  supply  the  place  of 
secretary,  and  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  fill  that  of  librarian. 

Dr.  Blozam,  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Portal,  Christ  Church,  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sewell,  the 
president,  for  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  he  had  entertained  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Mr.  Sewell 
returned  thanks,  and  called  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  for  his  highly  in- 
teresting and  learned  paper  on  the  Churches  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Millard, 
of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  then  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
some  churches  in  Worcestershire,  the  result  of  his  vacation  rambles, 
and  after  some  remarks  from  various  members,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  1 3th,  1850,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Heaton,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society  : — 

Mr.  W.  Egerton,  Christ  Church. 

The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Latiibury,  Brasenose  College. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Bloxam,  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  and  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  Dean  of  Llandafi^,  were  added  to  the  list 
of  vice-presidents. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Portal,  secretary,  read  the  report,  which  announced  that 
a  grant  of  £6  had  been  made  from  the  special  building  fund  to  the 
incumbent  of  Roddington,  Shropshire,  who  was  restoring  his  church  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harrison.  Plans  for  other  churches  had  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  and  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  present  the  publications  of  the  society  to  S.  John's  Col- 
lege, Auckland,  New  Zealand.  A  grant  of  £10  had  been  voted  to  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Robinson  Thornton,  of  S.  John's  College,  then  read  a  paper 
on  music,  considered  as  an  element  in  public  worship  : — "  This  subject 
may  at  first  sight  seem  one  which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  an 
architectural  society.  But  we  may  see  philosophically,  and  trace  in 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  connection  between  the  kindred 
arts  of  architecture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music ;  and  perceive  that 
music  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  architecture  as  poetry  to  painting, 
one  being  to  the  ear  what  the  other  is  to  the  eye.  And  further,  our 
churches  being  not  mere  preaching-houses,  but  houses  for  united  prayer 
and  praise,  it  cannot  be  out  of  the  architect's  province  to  consider  the 
best  mode  of  performing  these  duties.  The  chief  portion  of  the  Church 
service  is  praise.  The  most  appropriate  music  for  the  gieater  part  of 
^is  service  of  praise,  consisting  as  it  does  of  Psalms  and  Canticles*  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Gre- 
gorian chants,  which,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  all  Anglican  chants 
and  services.    They  ought  not  to  be  harmonized,  but  sung  in  unison : 
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no  harmony,  bbt  that  of  the  octave,  was  known  to  the  early  muBicians. 
Ornate  music  is  to  be  allowed  only  in  anthems.  The  usual  substitute 
for  these  is  the  metrical  hymn,  which  may  be  performed  where  choral 
power  does  not  admit  of  a  more  difficult  anthem.  Metrical  versions  of 
Psalms  are  not  to  be  used  for  this  pur]  ose  :  and  for  hymns  and  music, 
at  once  orthodox  and  dignified,  we  had  best  revert  to  the  old  hymnals. 
With  respect  to  the  prayers,  the  order  of  the  Church  is  that  they 
should  be  said,  i.e.,  recited  in  monotone,  llie  objections  to  this  prac- 
tice arise  only  from  ignorance  or  prejudice  ;  and  it  is  certainly  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  at  once  of  our  Prayer  Book  and  our  architecture. 
To  these  remarks  we  must  add  some  observations  on  the  acoustical 
arrangement  of  churches.  We  shall  find  on  trial,  that  the  tjrpe  of  a 
church  ecdeaiologically  correct  is  best  suited  for  the  projection  of  sound 
into  the  body  of  the  nave,  and  its  propagation  there.  Organs,  if  they 
are  thought  necessary,  may  well  be  placed  in  a  recess  near  the  sacristy, 
BO  as  to  allow  the  organist  to  sit  among  the  choir."  This  paper  con- 
cluded with  a  quotation  from  Rabanus  Maurus,  lib.  iii.  de  Instit. 
Clericonim. 

A  debate  arose  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thornton's  paper  on  the 
subject  of  church  music,  in  which  Mr.  Millard  spoke  in  favour  of  An- 
glican chants ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  De  Romestin, 
more  or  less  against  them,  and  Mr.  Lygon  defended  the  English  com- 
posers of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Before  breaking  up 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  anxious  to  express  a  v^hh  that  an  abstract  of 
papers  read  before  the  society  might  be  given  more  at  length  in  the 
newspapers.  The  secretary  explained  that  such  papers  were  given  at 
full  length,  or  in  a  lengthened  analysis,  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
society,  and  that  often  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  were  too  crowded 
to  admit  of  prolixity.  Before  sitting  down  he  would  recommend  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  visit  S.  Thomas's  Church,  if  they  wished  to  hear 
music  introduced  with  good  efiect  into  parochial  worship. 


A  Special  General  Meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  November 
20th,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 

TOR  PRESIDENT. 

The  Re7.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  by  acclamation. 

TO    SERVE   ON    COMMITTEE. 

The  RcT.  W.  SewcU,  B.D.,  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  Edwin  Palmer,  M.A.,  BaUiol  CoUege. 

The  Re?.  W.  B.  Heathcote,  B.C.L.,  New  College. 

Mr.  6.  J.  Chester,  BaUiol  College. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  M.A.,  Magdalene  College. 

FOR   AUDITORS. 

Rev.  J.  Barrow,  M.A.,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

AS   ORDINARY   MEMBERS   OT   THE    SOCIBTT. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Addison,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Dorchester. 
Mr.  J.  D.  S.  Jones  Parry,  University  CoUege. 
Mr.  Thomas  Joy. 
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A  meeting  of  the  society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  November  27th 
in  the  society's  rooms,  Holywell.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College,  returned  his  thanks  to  the  society  for  his  election  to  the  office* 
of  President.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  President,  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  was  proposed  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wayte  and  Mr.  Portal,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Sewell.  The  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Christ  Church, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  society.  The  annual  officers  retained 
their  respective  offices,  viz.,  Mr.  Wayte  of  Trinity  College,  that  of 
.  treasurer :  Mr.  Parker,  that  of  librarian  ;  and  Mr.  Portal,  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Mr.  Meyrick,  of  Trinity  College,  that  of  secretaries.  The 
report  acknowledged  with  pleasure  the  bequest  of  the  distinguished 
antiquarian,  the  late  president  of  Trinity  College,  a  handsome  copy  of 
Britton's  Antiquities,  and  urged  on  all  members  of  the  society  to  pro- 
mote  the  objects  of  the  society  during  the  vacation,  especially  by  mak- 
ing known  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  special  building  fund,  and 
gaining  support  for  it  from  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam,  author  of  the  "Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture," read  an  erudite  paper  on  *'  Ancient  Monastic  Arrangement." 
After  some  prefatory  remarks,  he  stated  that  the  Monastery  was  placed 
within  a  walled  enclosure  or  close  of  several  acres  in  extent.  The 
principal  entrance  was  through  a  gatehouse  north-west  of  the  Con- 
ventual Church,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  over  the  gateway, 
or  attached  to  the  gatehouse,  was  frequently  a  chapel.  The  principal 
monastic  offices  were  arranged  round  a  square  or  quadrangular  court, 
called  the  cloister  court,  llie  nave  of  the  conventual  church  bounded 
this  court  on  the  north  side.  On  the  east  side  was  the  chapter- house 
in  a  line  with  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  a  narrow  passage  or 
apartment  only  intervening  between  them.  In  a  range  with  the  chap- 
ter-house and  continued  beyond  the  cloister- court  southwards  were  the 
Abbot's  or  Prior's  apartments  or  lodgings,  constituting  a  complete 
mansion,  with  a  chapel  and  other  offices.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
cloister  court  was  the  refectory,  with  a  kitchen  adjoining  it. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  refectory,  near  the  east  end  was  a  pulpit, 
and  beneath  the  refectory  was  often  a  vaulted  cellar.  Of  the  few  re- 
mains of  S.  Frideswyde's  Priory  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  ancient 
refectory,  now  converted  into  rooms,  is  standing,  and  exhibits  on  the 
south  side  externally  the  projection  which  formerly  contained  the 
pulpit.  Some  remains  of  the  Prior*8  lodgings  may  be  also  traced.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  cloister  court  was  the  dormitory,  with  various 
offices,  or  an  ambulatory  beneath  it  with  the  entrance  into  the  court 
under  that  part  of  the  dormitory  which  adjoined  the  church.  The 
connection  between  the  dormitory  and  the  church  was  also  pointed  out. 
To  this  general  mode  of  arrangement  there  were,  however,  frequent 
exceptions.  Mr.  Bloxam 's  paper  elicited  some  remarks  from  the  Pre- 
sident, the  Secretary,  and  the  Librarian,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 
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Thk  Aanual  Report,  for  1 850,  has  been  published ;  the  following  are 
extracts  from  the  statement  of  the  Committee : — 

"  Your  Committee  liave  ventured  to  give  advice  to  the  authorities  at 

WcUb  Cathedral,  urging  them  to  the  adoption  of  oak  stalls  in  the  choir 

in  preference  to  stoiie.     They  received  a  very  courteous  communication 

fnM&  the  Dean  of  that  Cathedral  on  the  subject,  but  it  appears  that  the 

taste  of  WeUs  has  prevailed  in  ^Eivour  of  stone  stalls. 

'*  That  most  interesting  remain,  the  chancel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Elkstone,  near  Cirencester,  came  under  the  notice  of  your  Committee. 
They  strongly  urged  the  employment  of  a  first-rate  architect,  to  pre- 
serve it,  if  possihle,  in  the  state  it  has  been  for  so  many  years,  and  Mr. 
Scott  was  corresponded  with  on  the  subject ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
pressing  engagements,  he  was  not  able  to  attend  to  it  at  once,  and  other 
poaons  were  employed,  through  whose  agency  the  work  has  been  taken 
down  and  rebuilt :  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Norman  arches  being 
entirely  lost. 

'*  The  repair,  and  in  fact  preservation,  of  the  tower  of  S.  Michael's, 
Odiery,  Somersetshire,  has  also  been  under  the  direction  of  your  Com- 
mittee ;  and  they  are  happy  to  report,  that  after  very  great  difficulties 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  completed.  The  chancel  of  this  church  is  now 
about  to  undergo  a  thorough  reparation,  which  will  then  render  this 
ehurcfa  as  complete  as  to  its  internal  arrangements  as  could  be  wished. 
*'  S.  Michael's,  Buckland  Dinham,  has  also  undergone  many  of  those 
improvemeats  through  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  vicar,  which  were 
contemplated  in  the  last  report.  The  First- Pointed  chantry  on  the 
south  side  has  been  rebuilt,  the  original  features  being  carefully  reset. 
The  gallery  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  western  arch  opened  to  the 
churdt.  The  western  window  has  been  restored  and  filled  with  painted 
glass,  the  design  being  the  patron  saint  supported  by  the  angels 
Raphael  and  Grabriel.  A  very  handsome  and  substantial  lych  gate  has 
hieeu  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
at  Clifton  Hampden,  near  Oxford. 

Ilie  whole  arrangement  of  the  church  of  S.  James,  Mangotsfield, 
this  city,  was  submitted  to  your  Committee,  and  many  important 
suggestions  were  offered,  but  how  fieur  they  have  been  carried  out  your 
Committee  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  judging. 

"  The  arrangement  of  S.  Mary's,  Compton  Dando,  Somersetshire, 
was  also  supplied  by  your  Committee,  and  they  are  happy  to  report  that 
the  good  work  of  the  demolition  of  the  unsightly  pews  has  commenced, 
and  new  open  oak  seats  with  tile  flooring  are  being  placed  in  their 
room. 

"  Your  Committee  were  consulted,  and  gave  the  best  advice  in  their 
power  on  the  formation  of  an  architectural  society  for  the  county  of 
Dorset.  They  are  not  however  aware  how  far  the  matter  has  pro- 
gressed, bnt  it  is  very  cheering  to  know  that  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
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architecture  is  fast  advancing  in  that  county,  and  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence with  regard  to  the  splendid  abbey  at  Sherborne,  which  few 
counties  can  boast  of. 

"  There  have  been  frequent  communications  with  that  very  important 
body«  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  more  intimate  union  between  the  two  societies.  Among 
other  things,  a  plan  for  the  union  of  reports  of  several  societies  was 
submitted  to  this  Committee,  which  though  they  entirely  approved  of, 
as  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  ecclesiology,  they  were 
obliged  to  decline  falling  in  with,  for  fear  of  exceeding  the  means 
which  the  finances  of  this  society  have  at  command. 

<*  Before  closing  their  report,  the  Committee  wish  to  advert  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  received  notice  from  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  that  they  purpose  holding  their  meeting  in  1861  in  this 
city.  Local  secretaries  will  be  required  to  prepare  the  way  for  them, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  that  hospitality  for  which  Bristol  is  so  widely 
celebrated  will  be  extended  freely  to  a  body  of  gentiemen  who  invariably 
discover  many  hidden  architectural  treasures,  and  stir  up  an  active 
spirit  in  the  several  branches  of  ecclesiology  and  archaeology." 

Appended  to  the  Report  is  a  very  able  paper  on  bells,  read  before  the 
Society  at  the  general  meeting  on  December  10th,  1840,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  T.  Ellaoombe.  It  is  illustrated  by  several  engravings ;  one  of  a 
bell,  showing  the  technical  names,  in  Latin  and  English,  of  each  part ; 
another  drawing,  showing  a  bell-wheel,  from  a  fine  ancient  example  at 
Dunchideock,  Devon;  a  thirds  of  a  modem  wheel,  with  the  technical 
names  of  the  parts ;  a  fourth,  of  various  details^  separately  given ;  and 
the  last,  showing  a  plan  of  the  head-stocky  looking  down  on  the  bell» 
and  an  elevation  of  tiie  bell  and  stock.  The  paper  itself  is  particularly 
urorth  reading.  We  extract  an  important  observation  from  its  con- 
plusion : — 

"  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  timbers  should  take 
their  bearing  independent  of  the  masonry,  that  is,  notfised  inio  it* 

'<  If  in  the  course  of  years,  as  will  be  the  case,  the  frame  should 
vibrate  or  get  rickety,  it  should  not  be  made  steady  by  putting  wedges 
between  the  beam  ends  and  the  walls,  as  is  commonly  done  by  inex- 
perienced workmen,  but  it  may  be  easily  stiffened  by  driving  hsrd  oak 
or  iron  wedges  in  at  the  backs  of  the  tenons  of  the  braces,  in  the  mortices 
in  the  cill  pieces. 

'*  The  construction  of  the  timbers  or  cage  of  S.  Paul's,  London,  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  hanging  heavy  bells  in  a  belfry.  The 
timbers  should  always  be  laid  on  wooden  plates,  the  whole  resting 
either  on  stone  corbels,  or  on  a  set  off  formed  in  the  wall.  It  is  not 
the  downward  pressure  from  the  weight  of  metal,  but  the  lateral  pres- 
sure or  vibration  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  bells,  which  does  the 
mischief,  especially  if  any  of  the  timbers  are  l^t  into  the  walls  or  touch 
them  laterally.  To  avoid  this  a  well  constructed  cage  is  trussed  and 
braced  diagonally  with  most  substantial  timbers,  the  weight  of  the 
whole,  if  properly  rested  on  corbels  or  set  ofh,  keeps  it  steady.  Th^ 
higher  the  bdls  are  placed  in  the  tower,  the  more  does  the  vibration 
caused  by  ringing  them  affect  the  masonry." 
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Tbb  Foaith  Report  of  this  Society  has  only  lately  reached  us,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  long  published.  We  mention  it  for  the  especial 
parpoae  of  calling  attention  to  a  yaluable  paper  "  on  the  use  of  brick 
m  ecdeaastical  architecture/'  read  at  Oundle,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Junes :  not  that  we  fully  agree  with  it,  particularly  as  regards  Mr. 

Junes*  unqualified  commendation  of  the  *'  Lombard  *'  church  at  Brixton. 

The  subject  cannot  hot  benefit  by  full  discussion. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

S.  Mcry.   Coiion,  StaffordMhhre, — By  a  very  curious  mistake^  we 
noticed  in  our  last  number,  as  the  designs  for  this  church,  what  were 
in  tmth  tiie  original  sketches  for  S.  Peter,  TreTerb3m ;  and  which  were, 
as  we  then  truly  said,  better  in  many  respects  ^an  the  drawings  of 
the  latter  church  as  actually  built.     Mr.  Street  has  since  permitted  us 
to  examine  the  real  designs  for  Col  ton,  and  we  hasten  to  repair  the 
aoddentai  injustice  we  hare  done  him.    The  tower  of  the  old  church, 
■ad  also  its  south  chancel-aisle,  both  of  a  coarse  first-Pointed  style, 
are  to  be  retained,  as  well  as  the  arcade — a  Middle-Pointed  one — be* 
tween  this  aisle  and  the  chancel.    The  new  parts  are  to  be  of  a  good 
Middle-Pointed  style.    The  complete  plan  will  comprise  nave,  with 
■isies,  without  a  clerestory,  chancel,  with  south  aisle,  west  tower,  and 
south-west  porch.    The  chancel  is  of  noble  length,  and  properly  ar- 
ranged.    The  eastern  part  of  the  (ancient)  chancel-aisle,  which  retains 
its  sedilia,  &c.,  is  to  be  used,  we  presume,  for  sacristy ;  an  arrange- 
asent  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.      We  are  greatly  pleased   with  the  detail 
throughout ;  it  is  varied,  but  characteristic  and  vigorous.     An  external 
arched  and  recessed  tomb,  between  two  buttresses,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  intended  for  the  founder,  (who  is  the  present  rector,)  is 
exceedingly  well  treated,  and  gives  an  interesting  and  beautiful  detail 
to  the  design.    Besides  the  ample  precedent  for  this  arrangement,  it 
has  in  Staffordshire  the  authority  of  a  prevalent  localism.     We  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  spire,  and  the  parapets  and  pinnacles,  which 
Mr.  Street  means  to  add  to  the  tower,  are  not  too  consciously  pic- 
turesque.    A  grated  aperture  for  ventilation,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  is,  we  think,  made  too  promi- 
nent.    Is  it  well  placed  for  its  purpose  ?  and  might  not  such  an 
apparatus,  in  a  church  like  this,  with  three  separate  gabled  roofs,  be 
placed  within  the  valleys  of  the  roofs,  so  as  to  be  less  obtrusive, 
without  any  departure  from  principles  of  reality  ?     We  incline  to 
think  that  gabled  openings  in  the  roof  are  the  best  arrangements  for 
ventilatioo.   We  like  the  roofii,  which  are  open,  very  well.    The  desigpa 
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of  those  for  the  nave-aisles  is,  however,  less  good  than  the  others,  and 
will,  we  helieve,  look  heavy  when  wrought.  The  screen  will  be  a  low 
one,  of  stone,  with  metal  gates ;  the  south  parclose,  of  wood.  All  the 
seats  will  be  moveable,  on  a  tiled  floor ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  wood- 
work throughout  will  be  of  oak.  Mr.  Street  also  purposes  to  introduce 
tiles  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls. 

S,  Peter's,  Chichester  {Suhdeanery), — This  church,  by  Mr.  Carpenter, 
is  now  opened,  by  licence,  before  consecration.  We  must  reserve  a 
notice  of  it  for  the  time  when  we  can  review  it  from  an  ocular  inspec- 
tion. The  detail,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  been  left  in  block,  in  a  great 
measure;  a  much  more  reasonable  plan  than  stinting  the  detail,  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  completion  of  the  design.  We  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  our  hope  that  the  restoration  of  the  north  transept 
of  the  cathedral,  which  is  in  a  very  bad  state  indeed,  may  soon  be 
undertaken  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

S.  Stephen,  Devonport, — ^We  have  seen  the  designs  for  this  proposed 
church,  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  The  accommodation  is  for  between  700 
and  800 :  the  style,  a  late  Middle- Pointed :  the  type,  a  large  town 
church.  The  site  is  bounded  by  streets  on  three  sides,  and  almost  the 
whole  area  is  occupied  by  a  very  square  plan,  comprising  nave  and 
aisles,  without  clerestory ;  chancel  and  aisles,  and  a  sanctuary  without 
aisles,  with  a  tower  and  spire  over  the  chancel  proper.  The  arrange- 
ment is  very  correct  throughout ;  three  steps  rise  to  the  chancel,  which 
has  a  low  screen  and  parcloses,  and  three  more  steps  rise  to  a  spacious 
sanctuary,  furnished  with  sedilia,  &c.  The  chancel  has  stalls  (not 
returned)  and  subsellse.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  design; 
the  tracery  is  varied,  but  wants  vigour,  and  might  be  a  little  earlier  with 
advantage,  particularly  in  the  east  window,  which  almost  Flamboyant- 
izes.  The  idea  of  a  tower  rising  above  the  chancel  is  good ;  it  should 
be  treated,  however,  so  as  to  avoid  the  stinted  appearance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  is  a  defect  in  this  design.  We  should  also  advise  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  to  dispense  with  the  window  shown  (in  the  north  elevation) 
below  the  .belfry  stage  ;  and  the  quasi-embattlement,  at  the  base  of  the 
spire,  seems  to  us  superfluous.  The  narrow  dimensions  of  the  site 
preclude  the  addition  of  any  buttresses.  The  roof  shows  three  sepa- 
rate gables.  We  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  a  clerestory  in- 
dispensable for  the  full  efiect  of  a  town  church.  We  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  any  internal  sections.  The  tower  is  of  un- 
usual bulk,  in  relation  to  the  whole  design.  In  a  town  church,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  sacrifice  internal  effect  for  the  sake  of  the 
display  of  a  massive  tower. 

iS.  Cwyvan,  Tydweiliog,  Caernarvonshire, — We  hail  with  real  satisfac- 
tion the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  this  remote  corner  of  North  Wales, 
— the  importation,  it  should  perhaps  be  called,  of  a  higher  and  more  re- 
fined architecture  than  Caernarvon  has  seen  since  the  days  of  feudal 
grandeur,  and  its  application  to  greater  purposes.  The  church  of  Tydwei- 
liog  has  been  rebuilt  by  C.  G.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Cefnamwlch,  under 
Mr.  O.  G.  Scott,  during  the  past  year.  The  church  is  of  the  early 
Middle-Pointed  period,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  a  short  chancel,  with 
a  vestry  on  the  north,  and  a  southern  porch.     The  windows  are  plain. 
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with  soffit  cosping.  Over  the  west  end  rises  a  double  bell-gable,  sap- 
ported  by  ft  buttress  of  considerable  size  and  dignity.  The  gable  is 
solidly  constmcted,  to  meet  the  winds  of  a  very  exposed  situation.  The 
▼cstry  on  the  north  is  made  to  project  transeptwise  from  the  western 
end  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  into  which  it  opens  by  an  arch. 
A  pardose  screen  is  to  be  erected  across  this,  and  behind  it  will  be 
the  organ,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  choir.  We  much  regret 
that  a  transept-like  effect  should  have  been  given  to  a  mere  vestry. 
The  chancel  has  plain  longitudinal  seats,  a  portion  of  one  on  the 
aonth  side  being  used  as  a  prayer-desk.  The  sanctuary  is  of  ample 
nze, — a  wise  and  effective  provision, — with  a  foot-pace,  sedilia, 
formed  by  lowering  the  window-cill,  &c.  A  low  chancel-screen, 
and  gates,  and  a  lectern  are  to  be  added.  The  pulpit  is  to  be  on 
the  northern  angle  of  the  chancel ;  the  other  furniture  is  move- 
able ;  the  floor  is  tiled.  Mr.  Scott  has  employed  for  the  walls  the 
severe  grey  stone  of  the  country,  laid  according  to  the  genius  of 
that  material,  without  reference  to  courses.  If  there  is  a  certain 
roughness  in  some  of  the  work,  it  would  seem  just  what  this  wild  and 
remote  region  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  it  argues  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  the  boldness  and  success  with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  turned 
the  local  resources  of  the  country,  and  its  maximum  of  mechanical 
ddD,  to  his  account.  It  must  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  those  who 
know  and  feel  the  power  of  this  *'art  of  arts,*'  to  see  Mr.  Scott  at 
home  in  a  strange  region,  and  turning  the  ungainly  materials  of  wild 
mountains  into  constructions,  bold  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  im- 
prscticalnlity ;  as  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  the  bricks  of  a  mann- 
Iftcturing  city  put  together  with  a  judgment  and  delicacy  which  reminds 
us  that  Mr.  Butterfield  can  impart  an  Italian  hue  and  refinement  to  the 
coarse  and  disheartening  vicinity  of  coal-smoke  and  mill  chimneys. 

S. ,  Jame8  Town,  8.  Helena. — Many  of  our  readers  know  that  a 

church  for  the  poor  in  this  place  is  much  wanted,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  in  contemplation.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  on  his  way  to  England,  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  suitable 
design,  and  to  leave  it  at  S.  Helena,  on  his  way  homeward.  The  pe- 
omiaiy  help  of  friends  in  Bngknd  is  very  much  wanted. 


NEW  PARSONAGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Ruam  Lanikome,  CarmoaU, — Mr.  White  has  very  successfully  worked 
out  this  design,  already  noticed  in  our  pages.  One  might  almost  mis- 
take  the  perspective  we  have  seen  of  it  for  an  old  building ;  it  is  so 
irregular  and  picturesque.  We  have  some  fears  that  this  might,  in 
reality,  i^pear  exaggerated. 

8,  Cohamb,  Cornwall. — Here  Mr.  White  has  had  an  ancient  shell  to 
woik  upon  and  enlarge.  The  result  is  very  good  indeed ;  it  will  look 
a  very  model  of  domestic  religious  architecture.  The  plan  is  a  quad- 
van^,  with  galleried  staircases  in  the  court. 
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S,  Peter,  TVeverbyn,  (kmwall. — ^We  congratulate  Mr.  Street  on  his 
success  with  this  group.  It  comprises  a  very  modest  house,  quite 
without  any  air  of  pretence,  and  a  good-sized  schoolroom,  of  more  pro- 
nounced Pointed  character  than  the  parsonage,  attached  to  it,  but  at 
right  angles  with  it.  These  two  buildings  form  half  a  quadrangle, 
enclosed  within  a  low  stone  wall ;  and  there  is  a  simple  cross  in  the 
middle  of  the  court.  The  roof  of  the  schoolroom  is  extended  a  little 
way  beyond  the  gable,  to  hold  the  bell.  The  staircase  of  the  parsonage 
is  spiral,  io  a  circular  staircase*  turret  attached  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
It  will  be  built  of  the  rough  stone  of  the  moors. 

School  at  Inkpen,  Berks. — The  same  architect  has  completed  a  school, 
with  master's  residence  attached,  for  this  parish.  It  is  built  of  flints, 
with  brick — red  brick — dressings  ;  and  though  large,  and  looking  ex- 
ceedingly well,  cost  only  £350.  The  windows  are  of  oak,  inserted 
within  constructional  arches  of  chamfered  bricks ;  and  the  tympana  of 
these  ardies  are  filled  in,  very  successfully,  with  ornamental  tiles,  llie 
schoohroom  here  is  27  ft.  6  in.  by  1 6  ft.,  and  has  a  porch.  The  house 
— a  four-roomed  one — is  at  one  end,  and  has  an  external  staircase 
turret,  with  a  semi-conical  heading,  as  in  the  Treverbyn  design.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  this  structure,  and  no  exaggeration.  The 
roofe  are  of  red  tiles,  and  the  gable  at  the  domestic  end  is  hipped. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Christ  Church,  Hoxton. — ^An  ingenious  mode  of  tinttng  the  ordinary 
quarries  of  common  glass  has  been  adopted  in  the  windows  of 
Christ  Church,  Hoxton.  The  whole  window  is  first  dulled  with  the 
ordinary  pigment  of  white  lead  worked  in  a  thin  oil.  A  design  is  then 
separately  steneilled  on  each  quarry  with  thick  oil  paint.  A  Uttle  in« 
genuity  has  given  several  colours  on  each  quarry ;  the  different  patterns 
being  arranged  in  diversified  diapers.  The  Christ  Church  windows 
are  of  floral  ornaments  worked  in  bright  reds  and  greens ;  and  where, 
as  at  that  church,  some  of  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  and  some 
are  waiting  for  it,  and  where  there  is  elsewhere  a  good  deal  of  colour^ 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  harmonize  the  tints,  we  have  not  seen  a 
more  successful  temporary  device.  The  general  effect  is  an  opaque 
warmth ;  and  we  understand  that  it  will  last  for  several  years  if  done 
with  good  colour.  The  windows  at  Christ  Church  are  many  and 
large,  and  we  were  pleased  with  the  vast  superiority  of  those  last 
executed  to  the  first  attempts  at  the  west  end.  The  two  eastern  win- 
dows are  really  creditable  artistically  both  in  execution  and  design. 
We  understand  that  the  invention  and  execution  are  due  to  the 
resident  clergy,  with  amateur  assistance. 

iS.  Botolph,  JSforihfleet,  Kent, — ^Exterior  works  of  restoration  toe  in 
progress  in  this  church,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Brandon  and 
Ritchie.     It  is  a  large  fabric  consisting  of  western  tower,  and  six«bayed 
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BiTe,  north  and   aoutli    awler,  under  leaii*to  roofs,  tooth  porch  in  the 
westernmost  bay,  and   handsome  chsncel  of  three  bays.     The  latter 
eibibits  generally  tHe  cliaracter  of  Middle- Pointed  ;  in  the  remainder 
of  the  church.  First- Pointed,  of  the  type  of  that  of  Westminster  Abbey^ 
pRTuh ;  but  each  period  has  left  some  memento ;  from  that  imme- 
diatdy  saooeeding    nocnanesqne,  which  has  bequeathed  in  the  south 
liile  a  round-headed  henatora.  and  the  peculiar  masonry  of  small  well- 
tqoared  accurately   jointed  stones  seen  in  its  western  arches* — to  that 
vhidi  constructed  the  aquare-headed  Tudor  window  orer  the  sedilia 
at  its  opposite  extremity.     Externally  and  internally,  the  stonework 
bas  been  leaned,  repaired,  and  where  necessary  renewed  ;  the  gable 
of  the  nave  again  heara  the  cross  aloft :  the  tiling  and  carpentry  of  the 
roob  have  been  mcbde  good ;  and  panels  pierced  with  tracery  have  been 
introduced  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arched  ribs  which  span  the  aisles. 
The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  previously  blocked  to  accommodate 
a  monument  has  been  ox>ened,  the  original  monials  and  tracery,  which 
were  found  in  good  condition  being  preserved.    In  the  second  bay  of 
this  aisle  from  the  east,  a  pointed  window,  with  early,  and  (as  we  think 
very  meagre)  tracery  has  been  substituted  for  a  square  headed  one,  a 
very  quesdonable  restoration.     The  interior  has  been  swept  clear  from 
its  former  fitUngs ;  which  included,  tii{«r  o/ta,  a  gallery  extending  across 
half-way  up  the  nave,  shutting  out  the  western  moiety  of  the  church 
as  if  superfluous ;  a  silent  proposition  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
gallery  as  obviously  contradicted.    We  were  sorry  to  recognise,  lying 
overturned,  and  disjointed,  in  the  churchyard,  the  font ;  which,  though 
it  be  intended  to  replace  with  one  of  more  elaborate  character,  we 
had  much  rather  have   seen  in  the  meanwhile,  reverently  kept  for 
use,  in  lieu  of  the  wedgewood  basin,  at  present  serving  as  its  substi* 
tnte.    The  entire  area  of  nave  and  aisles  is  now  occupied  by  low  open 
seats  of  deal,  of  good  plain  design,  and  great  solidity.    Westward  of 
the  cross  passage,  a  needlessly  high  platform  is  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren's acconunodation,  to  which  not  Uie  least  objection  is,  that  it  quite 
exdodes  the  western  door  from  general  use.     A  stone  pulpit  occupies 
the  nordi-east  comer  of  the  nave ;  opposite  to  which  is  deposited,  per- 
haps temporarily,  an  oak  desk  with  northern  and  western  faces.     The 
late  First-Pointed  rood-screen  and  the  chancel  have  not  yet  partici- 
pated in  the  general  amelioration ;  but  it  is  we  believe  in  contempla- 
tion to  proceed  with  them  forthwith.     The  principal  features  of  inter- 
est in  the  latter,  are  its  south-west  window,  the  lower  part  of  which 
has  served  as  a  lychnoscope,  and  is  blocked  ;  and  the  remains  of  triple 
sedilia,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  bench,  and  bases  of  the  canopy-shafts 
aie  alone  left, — sufficient  vestiges,  however,  together  with  the  traces 
left  on  the  walls,  for  a  very  close  reproduction  of  the  original  design. 
The  accumulated  soU  has  been  partially  removed  from  the  base  of  the 
walls  externally ;  but  no  outlet  having  been  provided  for  the  drainage, 
the  dampness  manifested  within  has,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
increased.     In  the  churchyard,  has  recently  been  erected  a  portentous 
maoscdeam,  which  csombines  with  much  impartiality,  Doric  and  "  Early 
BngUsh,"  with  a  tqnch  of  Egyptian.     It  is  intended  to  commemorate 
the  benevolent  founder  of  the  adjacent  almshouses,  entided  Huggins's 
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College.  The  striking  effect  of  this  tatter  pile,  as  seen  from  the  river. 
crowning  a  considerable  eminence  with  its  open  many-gabled  quad- 
rangles,  and  spire  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  principal  front,  suffers 
diminution  on  nearer  approach  from  its  grievous  architectural  short* 
comings.  The  mass  of  the  building  is  intended  for  Third-Pointed  ;  the 
chapel,  a  broad  low-roofed  structure,  with  eastern  triplet  and  lateral 
single  lancet  windows,  for  First ;  but  neither  style  is  well  realized  nor 
consistently  maintained.  We  much  regret  that  a  foundation  in  itself 
so  noble,  should  be  marred  by  these  defects,  which  except  as  regarda 
the  fittings  of  the  chapel  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy.  To  another 
fault  of  a  different  nature  we  will  no  further  allude  than  by  reoording^ 
our  conviction  that  he 

'*  Who  boilda  a  charch  to  God  and  not  to  fame. 
Should  ncTer  mark  the  marble  with  his  name." 

8.  Maryt  Netherbury,  Dorsetshire. — Our  readers  will  remember  the 
interesting  account  of  the  restorations  here  by  Mr.  Giles,  inserted  in 
our  last  number.  It  has  since  been  found  that  the  former  vestry-door 
was  in  the  east  end,  immediately  under  the  east  window.  It  is  to  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  altar  stood  forward  from  the  wall,  probably 
with  some  kind  of  screen  at  its  back.  The  parish  has  also  consented 
to  remove  nearly  all  the  galleries,  the  external  staircases,  and  high 
pews.  The  new  seats  are  to  be  of  English  oak,  tiled  floors  laid  down, 
&c.  Unhappily,  the  ritual  arrangements  will  not  be  quite  correct,  a 
reading-pew  being  still  tolerated. 

S,  Peter's,  Pmy^eme,  Ihrsetshire,  is  a  small  cruciform  parish  church, 
chiefly  Third-Pointed,  but  with  some  remains  of  Norman  work.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  in  a  shocking  state  of  filth  and  disorder,  filled  with 
immense  pews,  those  in  the  chancel  five  or  six  feet  high,  a  monster 
collection  of  pulpits  in  front  of  the  chancel  arch,  the  font  broken  and 
lying  neglected  in  the  tower,  and  everything  in  as  bad  a  state  as  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  To  the  energy,  however,  of  the  present  curate 
a  thorough  restoration  is  owing.  The  chancel  has  been  completely 
cleaned  out  and  paved  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles,  a  flat  deling  which 
blocked  up  the  head  of  the  east  window  being  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved, and  a  good  open  roof  of  stained  wood  substituted.  The  altar 
is  elevated  on  two  steps  and  a  footpace,  and  is  dressed  with  frontal 
and  superfrontal  on  festivals,  and  the  latter  alone  on  ordinary  occasions. 
The  cill  of  the  south  sanctuary  window  (which  is  very  narrow,  of  two 
lights,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head),  produced  into  a  mensa,  forms 
the  credence,  a  simple  and  becoming  arrangement.  We  fear,  however, 
we  cannot  accord  the  same  praise  to  two  heavy  though  handsome  altar 
chairs  of  carved  oak,  which  do  duty  for  sedilia.  And  we  must  most 
strongly  condemn  two  open  longitudinal  pews  in  the  chancel  being 
occupied  by  laics,  while  the  choir,  who  are  duly  vested  in  surplices, 
have  their  places  in  front  of  a  western  gallery.  From  this  bad  arrange- 
ment follows  another ;  namely,  that  just  outside  the  chancel  arch,  on 
the  south  side,  stands  a  prayer-desk,  looking  north,  with  a  westward 
desk  for  the  bible,  and  near  to  it  the  pulpit,  semi-hexagonal,  of  oak. 
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The  whole  of  the  cirareli  has  been  repewed  with  tolerably  low  seats  of 

stained  wood,  but  unfortunately  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  get  rid 

of  the  doors.     The  aoutli  porch,  with  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  has  also 

WoTery  "weU  restored,  and  the  font  cleaned  and  restored  to  its  ancient 

position  and  use.      The   church  was  reopened  in  March  last  by  the 

Bisbop  of  the  diocese  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  although 

there  are  aome  points  in  the  restoration  which  are  very  incorrect,  yet 

ooQsidering  the  g^ea.t  <iifficalties  which  have  been  surmounted  and  the 

lum-reaidence  and  non-interest  in  the  work  of  the  rector,  who  has  held 

the  living  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  that 

80  much  has  heen  accomplished.     We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  good 

exunple  set  hy  the  curate  of  Pimpeme  is  likely  soon  to  be  followed  by 

his  neighhonrs,  the  incumbents  of  Monckton  and  Hinton,  to  whom  we 

heartily  wish  auccess. 

S.  Martin,  West  Drayton^  Middlesex. — Mr.  Innes's  plans  for  the  re- 
stoiatioQ  of  this  church,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  notice  of  the  Free 
ArcHtectural  Bxhibition,  have  since  been  carried  into  effect.     The 
fabric  consists  of  chancel  and  nave,  each  of  three  bays,  nave  aisles, 
western  tower,  and  southern  porch.     Third-Pointed  is  predominant. 
The  east  window,  however,  is  of  the  preceding  style,  in  which  also 
a  new   sacristy   has  been   erected  on  the    north   side.     The  only 
rdic  of  the   original  First-Pointed  building  is  in  a  double  piscina, 
now  dose  to  the  pavement  of  the  sanctuary,  beneath  which  a  vault 
had  been  so  constructed  as  to  render  impracticable  its  reduction  to 
tile  original  level.     The  entire  church,  with  exception  of  the  tower, 
has  been  carefully  repaired;  the  rubble  and  the  wrought  masonry, 
the  lead  roofing  of  the  nave,  the  tile  roofing  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
wooden  porch,  have  been  made  good,  and  a  cross  has  been  set  on 
each  gable.     The  interior  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  the 
tower  arch  opened ;  the  walls  are  fresh  plaistered,  without  scoring ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  colour  the  stone- 
work of  the  piers  and  arches,  the  situation  of  the  joints  being  marked 
in  white.     The  old  fittings  of  dirty  deal  have  given  place  to  low  open 
benches  of  oak  throughout  the  nave  and  aisles ;  but  one,  at  least,  of 
the  longitudinal  pews  of  the  chancel  is  furnished  with  a  door.     The 
prayer  and  reading-desks  face  respectively  the  north  and  west ;  the 
former  is  immediately  beneath  the  chancel  arch,  and  is  simple  and 
good ;  the  latter  looks  top-heavy  and  insecure.    The  pulpit  is  of  stone, 
m  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave.     The  situation  reserved  for  the 
organ  is  opposite  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church  from  the  porch, 
where  it  will  stand  against  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle.     It  is  to  be  upon 
the  floor ;    but,  in  other  respects,  we  cannot  think  the  place  well 
chosen.      The  old  font,  early  Third-Pointed,  is  the  handsomest  object 
about  this  church :  the  bowl  is  raised  upon  a  series  of  open  panels, 
disclosing  a  central  cylindrical  stem  within ;  it  bears  carvings  of  the 
Cnidfizion,  &c.     Throughout  this  work,  the  desire  has  evidently  been 
to  restore  substantially,  and  in  harmony  with  ecclesiological  rule ;  and 
we  look  with  considerable  satisfaction  upon  its  execution  by  a  young 
architect  of  promise. 
S,  Mary,  Downe,  Devon, — ^The  chancel  of  this  church  is  about  to  be 

TOL.  xii.  ^ 
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properly  arranged  ;  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty,  from  the  smallnesa  of 
the  scale  of  the  building. 

Tormohum  church,  Torquay,  has  been  restored;  pews  turned  out, 
galleries  reduced,  font  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  position.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  new  fittings  are  of 
solid  mahogany,  being,  as  we  are  informed,  a  sort  of  medium  (as  to 
price)  between  pine  and  oak.  The  elFect  is  by  no  means  displeasing. 
The  churchyard  has  been  lowered,  (a  most  important  work  in  this 
case,)  and  the  whole  edifice  denuded  of  its  rough-cast  coating,  and 
has  been  well  pointed.  It  is  understood  that  great  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  by  the  zealous  promoters  of  this  praiseworthy  re- 
storation. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  (lately  erected  by 
Mr.  Salvin)  has  been  provided  with  the  most  miserable,  incorrect,  and 
unsightly  deal  fittings.  The  reading-pew  is  not  in  the  chancel,  and 
faces  the  west.  The  choir  are  not  in  their  correct  position.  The 
architect,  however,  is  not  answerable  for  all  this. 

S.  IveSt  Cornwall. — ^This  church  has  from  time  to  time  been  fright- 
fully mutilated  and  disfigured.  The  first  retrograde  movement  was  the 
destruction  of  two-thirds  of  the  ancient  oak  benches,  and  replacing 
them  with  pews  gf  the  most  odious  description  possible,  scarcely  any 
two  being  of  the  same  height,  and  some  green,  some  yellow,  white, 
and  even  drab,  while  others  were  covered  with  green  and  red  baize* 
After  this  it  was  found  that  the  church  was  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  congregation,  therefore  a  huge  gallery  was  built, 
stretching  across  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  two  absurd  wings 
added,  reaching  one  bay  further  eastward  into  each  aisle.  But  now 
there  was  another  difficulty ;  the  introduction  of  the  gallery  had  made 
the  church  insufferably  dark,  therefore  there  must  be  some  stratagem 
devised  for  the  admission  of  additional  light,  to  effect  which  all  the 
pointed  windows  in  the  church  were  demolished  except  two,  and  in  their 
places  enormous  round-headed  windows  were  inserted,  of  the  most  fright- 
ful description.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  fine  old  coved  roof  of 
black  oak,  beautifully  carved  and  adorned  with  a  large  number  of 
images  of  saints,  was  entirely  whitewashed !  This  state  of  things  ex- 
isted for  a  great  many  years.  Latterly,  however,  the  whole  of  the  roof 
has  been  cleaned,  and  other  improvements  made.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  two  very  good  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass  have  been 
erected,  one  at  the  east  end  of  each  aisle.  The  altar  window  is  still  a 
round  headed  one,  but  it  is  shortly  to  be  replaced  by  a  handsome  one 
of  stained  glass.  When  this  is  completed,  the  windows  of  the  church 
will  have  been  again  restored  to  somewhat  of  their  original  condition. 
The  windows  at  the  end  of  the  aisles  are  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  London. 
They  are  of  three  lights  each.  That  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  con- 
tains, upon  a  diapered  ground,  the  following  subjects :  our  Loan  walk- 
ing on  the  sea  and  supporting  S.  Peter,  and  the  Evangelistic  symbols 
of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark.  That  on  the  south  side,  the  symbols  of 
S.  Luke  and  S.  John,  and  a  representation  of  our  Loan  standing  before 
a  door  and  knocking,  with  the  inscription,  *'  Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock.'*     The  inscription  of  the  other  window  is,  "  It  is  I, 
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be  not  afraid/*      The  tracery  lights,  which  are  large,  have  simply 
figoies  of  angels. 

S.  C«^,  Kemwyn,  near  Truro, — ^This  church  has  of  late  years  been  very 
vtich  improTed,  and  daring  the  past  year  considerable  restorations  have 
been  effected,  as  xnemortals  of  the  late  Reverend  Prebendary  Cornish, 
fonnerly  the  vicar.      The  whole  church  has  been  reseated  with  open 
beodiea  of  stained  ivood,  but  they  are  by  far  too  high,  and  are  carried 
OD  in  a  continaous  block  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sanctuary  rails. 
A  better  faldstool  of  oak  and  a  richly  carved  oak  pulpit  have  been 
Mibstitated  in  the  place  of  very  shabby  ones.    They  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  In  Memoriam  Georgii  Jacobi  Cornish,  Vicarii."     At  the  west 
end  of  the  scnith  aisle  a  small  memorial  window  of  two  lights  has  been 
inserted.     It  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  bears  the  same  inscription 
SB  the  pulpit.     It  is  Middle-Pointed.     In  each  light  is  a  *'  vesica"  on  a 
Capered  ground,  in  one  of  which  is  a  figure  of  our  Loan  teaching  a 
eoDgregation  of  men,  and  the  inscription,  **  Pasce  oves  meos;"  and  in 
the  other,  our  Loan  teaching  a  band  of  little  children,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, *•  Pasce  agnos  meos.*'     The  window  is  by  Mr.  Wailes,  and  is 
creditably  executed.     The  western  gallery  has  been  taken  away,  and 
the  tower  opened  into  the  church.     The  tower  arch  is  a  very  good  one. 
Oatnde  the  church,  near  the  south  porch,  a  beautiful  cross,   richly 
carved,  has  heen  erected  to  Mr.  Cornish's  memory,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  churchyard,  over  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  interred, 
are  three  coped  coffins  of  stone,  having  a  cross  formye  on  each,  and 
bearing  the  initials  of  Mr.  Cornish  and  two  of  his  daughters.     A  small 
npright  cross  is  placed  over  the  central  one,  and  a  border  of  granite 
with  pinnacles  surrounds  the  whole. 

8.  Michael,  Kirkham,  Lancashire. — Some  works,  exceedingly  wanted, 

are  about  to  be  undertaken  here.     A  central  pulpit,  &c.,  have  been 

already  moved,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  chancel  are  to  be  improved. 

^.  Matthew,  Morley,  Derbyshire, — ^This  church  has  undergone  a  very 

complete  restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Gordon  Place, 

of  Nottingham,  who  has  fully  sustained  the  high  character  which  he  has 

for  some  time  possessed  for  skill  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements.   We  have 

firequently  had  to  deplore  the  interference  of  " restoration  committees'^ 

irhose  absurd  meddling  has  entirely  frustrated  every  attempt  to  restore 

a  church  to  its  original  beauty.     Here,  however,  we  have  nothing  of 

the  sort  to  complain  of,  for  a  chaste  and  correct  taste  pervades  the 

wMe.     The  general  character  of  the  church,  externally,  is  Tbird- 

Pointed»  and  tdthoogh  built  at  different  times,  has  a  complete  and 

elegant  appearance,  especially  the  tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 

lofty  ^ire,  erected  a.d.  1403,  by  Godith  Stathum  and  her  son  Richard. 

The  church  contains  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 

extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and  opening  into  the  chancel 

through  arches,  which  have  been  cut  in  the  original  wall.    The  nave  is 

Norman,  and  at  the  western  extremity  are  some  slight  remains  of  the 

first  church,  which  was  very  small,  and  was  probably  built  in  Saxon  times. 

The  first  church  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  nave  (40  ft.  long  by 

18  ft.  wide),  with   a  short  semicircular  chancel,  and  a  west  beU-gable. 

The  first  alteration  was  to  add  aisles  and  the  present  nave  arches  :  which 
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are  late  Norman,  were  inserted  at  that  time,  and  the  aisles  terminated 
in  a  line  with  the  chancel  arch.  A  larger  chancel  was  next  added, 
probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  that  century,  the  aisles  were  extended  along  the  chancel*  and 
formed  chantry  chapels,  and  the  arches,  to  which  allusion  has  beea 
made,  were  then  cut  through  the  walls.  The  tower  and  spire  were 
next  built,  the  former  having  an  engaged  turret  staircase  in  the  south- 
west angle.  The  present  north  aisle,  which  is  the  whole  length  of  the 
church,  and  is  20  ft.  wide,  was  built  with  materials  brought  from  Dale 
Abbey,  after  its  destruction,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  refectory  of 
that  Abbey.  About  the  year  1620,  the  nave  and  chancel  roofs  were 
taken  off,  and  were  replaced  flat  upon  a  clerestory,  which  was  then 
added.  The  interior  contained  some  benches,  with  carved  ends  of  the 
Third  period,  but  was  much  disfigured  by  a  variety  of  unsightly  pews, 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  erected,  as  the  caprice  of  individuals 
suggested.  Indeed,  nothing  could  well  be  worse  than  the  interior 
fittings  of  the  church  previous  to  its  restoration.  The  floor  was  very 
uneven,  but  professed  to  be  of  one  level  throughout  the  church ;  its 
rugged  state,  however,  was  in  some  measure  redeemed  by  the  ancient 
encaustic  tiles,  which  were  dispersed  over  the  entire  floor.  These  have 
been  collected  and  laid  down  together  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
A  few  years  since,  the  belfiry  arch  was  stopped  up  with  lath  and  plaister, 
and  a  gallery  in  front  projected  into  the  church  about  ten  feet.  This 
is  now  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  tower  is  become,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  an  integral  part  of  the  church.  When  the  work  of  res- 
toration commenced,  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  completely  cleared, 
and  the  nave  and  aisles  having  been  levelled  and  paved  with  red  and 
black  Newcastle  quarries,  the  pews  were  replaced  by  open  benches  of 
oak,  the  ends  being  carved  after  the  pattern  of  those  which  were  pre- 
viously in  the  church.  The  benches  are  not  fixed  to  the  ground,  but 
are  moveable,  and  stand  on  the  pavement.  They  have  a  very  simple 
but  ecclesiastical  appearance.  The  chancel  has  been  raised  one  step  of 
six  inches,  and  its  western  end  is  partly  paved  with  Minton's  tUes. 
The  pulpit  is  low  and  open,  and  stands  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave.  The  reading-desk,  which  is  only  temporary  until  sufiicient  funds 
can  be  obtained  for  a  screen  and  stalls,  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  facing  the  north.  A  parclose  has  been  fixed  between  the 
chancel  and  the  north  aisle.  The  sanctuary,  which  is  raised  two  steps 
above  the  chancel,  is  entirely  paved  with  Minton*s  best  tiles,  and  has  a 
footpace,  7  ft.  6  in.  long,  with  an  altar  to  correspond,  covered  with 
hangings  of  crimson  cloth,  and  ornamented  at  the  back  with  a  rich 
damask  dossal.  The  church  is  warmed  by  a  heating  apparatus,  con- 
structed by  Rivington  of  Shipton-in- Craven,  Yorkshire,  and  placed 
under  the  passage  between  the  north  and  south  doors.  It  is  covered 
with  an  iron  grate,  extending  fifteen  feet  in  length  by  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  least  expensive  but  most 
effectual  stoves  hitherto  introduced  into  our  churches.  There  are  some 
early  brasses  in  Morley  church,  to  the  memory  of  the  Stathums,  and 
some  later  ones  to  the  memory  of  the  Sacheverells,  who  through  a 
marriage  succeeded  the  Stathums  as  lords  of  Morley.     There  is  alsQ 
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eome  fine  legendary  glass  in  the  north  aisle,  which  was  brought  from 
Dale  Abbey,  and  was  restored  a  few  years  since  by  Warrington.  There 
are  also  four  piscinas,  a  hagioscope,  a  lychnoscepe,  and  almery,  all 
of  which  are  in  excellent  preservation.  We  cannot  conclude  our 
notice  of  the  restoration  of  this  church  without  again  expressing  our 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  adding 
a  hope  that  funds  will  speedily  be  supplied  to  complete  what  remains  to 
be  done. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

Sxa, — Instead  of  sending  a  query  to  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  I  prefer 
to  put  one  or  two  to  you  or  to  your  readers  as  to  one  or  two  points 
on  which  I  much  want  information. 

1st.  Why  do  we  so  often  find  in  First-Pointed,  and  even  in  early 
Middle-Pointed,  the  east  window  of  an  even  instead  of  uneven  number 
of  lights  ?     In  First- Pointed  it  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  in  early  Mid- 
dle-Pointed it  seems  really  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  a  rule. 
Tlie  following  are  a  few  instances : 

No.  of  Lights. 

Chapel  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Wells      .       6 

Carlton  Scroope,  Lincolnshire    • 

Swaton,  Lincolnshire     . 

Ewerby,  Lincolnshire 

Broadwater,  Sussex 

S.  Alban's  ..... 

Stanford-le-Vale,  Berkshire 

RaundSj  Northamptonshire    . 

Netley  Abbey,  Hants 

Rudstone,  Yorkshire     • 

Thorpe  Malsor,  Northamptonshire 

Elton,  Hunts        .... 


4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
6 

4 
4 
4 
4 


Navenby,  Lincolnshire,  is  a  very  rare  example  of  a  six«light  east 
window  with  flowing  tracery. 

Query.  Was  there  any  symbolism  in  this  even  number  of  lights 
in  vogue  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  not  later? 
Or  was  it  only  that  by  such  an  arrangement  a  larger  circle  was 
obtained  in  the  head,  by  which  such  a  subject,  as  e.g.,  the  Crucifixion, 
might  be  well  treated  ?  This  seems  to  me  the  probable  reason,  as  it 
was  just  the  time  at  which  it  would  have  been  considered  wrong 
to  spread  such  a  subject  through  two  lights  ;  whilst  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  make  it  more  prominent  than  in  early  glass  it  was. 

My  next  query  is  on  English  altars  ;  where  were  the  relics  placed  ? 
I  never  saw  an  old  altar  stone  in  England  with  any  receptacle  for 
them.  And  it  is  not  likely,  I  presume,  that  they  were  built  into 
the  solid  masonry,  which  generally  formed  the  support  of  the  altar. 
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Is  it  then  possible  that  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  chance],  with  doors 
were  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  ?  If  so,  perhaps  the  opening 
just  over  the  altar  at  Upper  Hardres,  Kent ;  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  SS.  Probus  and  Ghrace,  Probus;  and  oyer  the  piscina  at  S. 
Denis,  Stanford,  were  for  this  purpose. 

Query  3.  For  what  purpose  are  the  corbels  which  one  sees  so  often 
against  east  walls  of  chancels  :  generally,  I  think,  rather  to  the  south 
than  north  of  the  altar.  Blomfield,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  often 
mentions  a  figure  of  the  Patron  Saint  as  having  existed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  What  authority  is  there  for  attributing  either 
side  in  particular  to  the  Patron  Saint  ? 

Query  4.  Were  altars  ever  erected  m  rood-lofts  ?  Against  rood- 
screens  I  know  that  there  were  many ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  in 
the  loft.  And  yet  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower  of  S.  Michael,  lAm- 
boume,  in  this  county,  is  a  piscina,  (which  seems  clearly  coeval  with 
the  tower,  and  therefore  semi-Romanesque,)  at  a  height  of  almost  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  just  at  a  proper  height  from  the  ancient  level 
of  the  rood-loft.  It  is  additionally  curious,  if  in  its  original  place,  (as 
it  appears  to  be,)  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  rood-loft  of  a  very  early 
date. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  an  answer  to  any  or  all  of  these  queries,  to  which 
I  must  own  myself  quite  unable  to  form  satisfactory  replies. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully. 

Wantage,  Berks.  O.  E.  S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir,— In  printing  my  suggestion  respecting  the  symbolism  of  the 
vane,  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  (page  244),  an 
unlucky  typographical  error  has  occurred,  which  makes  the  whole 
communication  incoherent,  and  represents  me  as  unfairly  asserting 
what  Durandus  had  not  said  upon  the  subject,  before  I  had  examined 
what  he  had.  The  two  paragraphs  printed  next  to  the  stanzas  I  ven- 
tured to  propose,  ought  to  have  followed  that  containing  the  quotation 
from  Durandus  ;  to  which  latter,  of  course,  the  reference  in  the  first 
of  these  misplaced  paragraphs  is  made.  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your 
inserting  this  explanatory  note  ? 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

4>. 

The  Plain  Chant  of  Matins,  Evensong,  Litang,  and  Holy  Cbmmunion, 
with  the  Chants  or  Tones  (Rivingtons  and  Darling),  is  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Reformation  of  Cathedral  Music, 
which  we  have  before  favourably  referred  to.  It  is  delightful  to  see  in 
this  publication,  as  in  so  many  others,  a  proof  that  the  absurd  outcry 
lately  raised  throughout  England  against  the  choral  service,  will  not 
easily  prevail  against  the  rights  and  convictions  of  the  thousands  of 
better  instructed  Churchmen  who  value  the  beauty  and  decency  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Any  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  see  the  law  of  the 
case  as  regards  choral  service,  and  the  proof  that  there  is  no  inherent 
difference  between,  what  one   sometimes   hears   contrasted   "  catbe- 
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dral"  and  "parochial"  seirice,  should  refer  to  a  celebrated  judgment 
of  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  in  the  cass  of  Hutchins  versus 
DemzUoe  and  Loveland,  reported  in  Haggard's  Consistory  Reports,  I., 
170,  and  reprinted  in  the  pages  of  the  Guardian  for  January  15th, 
1851.  We  hope  to  recur  to  the  publication  which  has  given  occasion 
to  this  paragraph. 

Puts  X.  and  XI.  of  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther's  Churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages  have  made  their  appearance.  There  are  three  more  plates 
of  details,  from  S.  Andrew,  Heckington,  illustrating  the  marvellous 
ornamentation  of  the  sedilia  and  piacina.  One  plate  g^ves  two  beautiful 
foliated  doors  from  S.  John,  Cley,  Norfolk.  Of  S.  Peter*s,  Threcking- 
ham,  Lincolnshire, — a  very  beautiful  late  First-Pointed  example — there 
are  two  elevations ;  of  the  west  end,  with  the  tower  and  spire,  and  of 
the  south  side.  Six  plates  are  devoted  to  S.  Stephen's,  Etton,  Nor- 
thamptonshire ;  a  church  of  the  same  period,  but  rather  earlier.  They 
comprise  a  ground  plan,  west  elevation,  transverse  section,  looking 
west,  and  three  plates  of  details. 

We  have  read  with  interest  an  Address  to  the  Parishioners  of  S, 
James's  Parish,  Toronto,  by  the  Bishop,  on  the  subject  of  rebuilding 
their  pariah  church,  which  is  also  the  cathedral,  destroyed  not  long 
nnce  by  fire.  Appended  to  this  is  a  paper  of  sensible,  and  generally 
sound,  '*  Recommendations  by  the  Church -building  Committee  of  the 
•  Church  Society,'  in  regard  to  churches  and  their  precincts."  These 
documents  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Church  newspaper,  and  the  Recom- 
mendations  cannot  fajl  of  being  practically  useful  to  Canadian  church- 
bnilders. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Somersetshire  Architectural  Society 
contemplate  publishing,  in  lithochromatic  drawing,  a  sheet  of  the  very 
remarkable  coloured  sculptures  discovered  in  Wellington  church,  and 
described  by  us  in  a  previous  volume. 

We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  desirable  improve- 
ments in  Holy  Trinity,  Manchester,  mentioned  as  being  in  contem- 
plation in  our  last  number,  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

At  S.  Clement*s,  near  Truro,-  some  very  singular  mural  paintings 
▼ere  discovered  a  short  time  ago  in  the  north  wall.  The  whole  extent 
of  wall,  from  the  tower  to  the  north  transept,  (opposite  to  the  three 
bays  of  the  south  side,)  is  blank,  having  no  windows.  The  paintings 
were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  this  space,  but  they  were  all  white- 
washed over  again  at  once. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  print  the  following  extract  from  '*  Blake- 
way's  History  of  Shrewsbury** : — "  The  mode  of  ringing  the  bells  of 
the  several  churches  of  Shrewsbury  for  divine  service,  until  within 
these  fifty  years,  [the  work  from  which  this  extract  is  made  was 
published  in  1825,]  was  very  different  from  the  present.  The  sextons 
began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  having  chimed  a  full  hour,  two 
small  bells  were  rung  for  half  an  hour,  till  service  commenced.  For 
daily  prayers  and  holidays,  the  chiming  and  ringing  of  the  two  bells 
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took  up  an  hour.  On  fast  days  the  chiming  was  omitted,  and  the 
great  bell  was  tolled  for  two  full  hours.  It  was  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  manner  of  performing  their  duty  before  the  Reformation.'* 

We  shall  lie  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  the  sketches  promised  by  our 
Teignmouth  correspondent.  Would  he  oblige  us  by  writing,  in  future, 
on  one  side  only  of  his  paper  ? 

The  dimensions  of  an  altar  for  a  small  church  might  be  from  6  to  8 
feet  long,  3  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  3  inches  high. 

Part  IV.  of  the  Instrumenta  EccUsiastica  has  appeared,  and  the  next 
part  will  very  shortly  be  ready. 

A  correspondent  writes:—^'!  accidentally  found  out,  a  few  days 
since,  that  the  late  Mr.  Stowly,  of  Kenbury  House,  near  Exeter, 
erected  many  buildings  of  that  peculiar  cob,  styled  in  the  Ecclesiologist 
'  pis6.'     One  is  still  in  existence  at  the  village  of  Exminster." 

We  must  refer  our  correspondent,  A.  Z.,  to  the  Hierurgia  Anglicana, 
for  a  vast  collection  of  precedents,  examples,  and  references  with  re- 
spect to  the  full  meaning  of  the  rubric  about  "  the  ornaments  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration." 
We  believe  it  is  the  Act  31  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  8,  to  which  our  corres- 
pondent wishes  to  be  referred. 

W.  C.  P.  would  oblige  us  by  procuring  us  a  sight  of  the  paper  to 
which  he  makes  allusion.  In  the  ordinary  way,  we  have  no  means  of 
seeing  such  things.  Our  pages  would  be  open  to  any  such  essays 
which  might  seem  to  deserve  publication. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following  sensible  remarks  from 
our  contemporary,  The  Builder,  (which  we  may  add  has  begun  the  new 
year  with  a  considerable  increase  of  matter — not  of  price.)  Such 
a  warning  is  only  too  much  needed ;  and,  from  this  quarter,  will  not  be 
suspected. — "  More  notes  on  gas :  Our  provincial  authorities  appear 
to  be  busier  in  trimming  their  lamps  these  dark  nights,  than  in  setting 
their  churches,  &c.  in  order ;  doubtless,  they  fear  that  in  the  dark  the 
Pope  may  slip  in.  We  earnestly  hope,  however,  that  his  Holiness  will 
not  now  be  allowed  to  steal  all  our  church  decoration  from  us  as  he  did 
before,  leaving  little  else  than  mere  bare  walls  and  whitewash  as  good 
enough  for  Protestant  worship.  Seriously,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  some  now  again  indiscriminately  attempting  to  check  the 
endeavour,  of  late,  to  render  Protestant  places  of  worship  worthy 
of  the  name,  as  a  reflex  and  exponent  of  the  honour  and  glory  felt  to  be 
due  to  Him  whose  palatial  dwellings  they  ought,  even  outwardly,  and 
to  the  best  of  poor  human  ability  and  grandeur,  to  show  themselves,  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  to  be.  It  was  a  false  step,  as  well  as  a  gross  absur-> 
dity,  to  give  up  such  a  reflex  of  the  honour  and  glory  due  to  the  King 
of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  whose  '  glory*  even  the  starry  firma- 
ment above  and  the  flowery  earth  beneath  display,  in  outward  show,  to 
mortal  eyes, — and  that  too  for  no  recU  reason  but  because  Popes 
and  Papists  had  the  reverence,  ay,  and  the  good  taste  too,  to  en- 
courage the  display  of  decorative  art  in  ecclesiastic  architecture." 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  RUBRICAL  QUESTION. 

Tbb  great  conflict  between  the  Puritan  element  in  our  Church  and  the 
czteinalB  of  religion — ^that  is,  Ecclesiology— which  has  so  long  been 
impiinentt  is  still  delayed.    The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  discreetly 
ceased  to  imitate  Will  Dowsing,  and  has  had  enough  to  do  seemingly 
in  making  a  weak  defence  of  himself  in  a  local  newspaper  against  the 
stinging  assault  of  the  anonymous  "D.  C.  L."  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
There  have  been  plenty  of  threats,  plenty  of  fears, — in  some  cases 
bullying,  in  some  cases  weak  concession,  in  some  places  scandals, 
sacrilege,  and  even  riots, — but  the  real,  the  only  satisfEustory  decision 
of  these  moot  points,  viz.,  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  has 
not  yet  (so  far  as  we  know)  been  appealed  to.     Of  course,  there  is  a 
▼eiy  good  reason  for  this  in  the  tedious  delay,  the  unsatisfactory  legal 
processes,  the  inordinate  expensiveness  of  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 
Eyen  a  wealthy  bishop  thinks  twice  before  he  *'  exhibits  articles,"  and 
much  more  does  an  ill-paid  parish-priest  dread  the  bare  idea  of  costs. 
There  is  certainly  every  possible  impediment  to  this  kind  of  litigation : 
the  bishop  must  stake  (say)  £2000, — the  priest,  whose  resources  are 
probably  ml, — must  look  forward  to  the  most  wearing  anxiety,  perhaps 
to  jail,  to  a  collection  among  his  friends,  and  the  contributions  of  lus 
brethren  scarcely  better  off  than  himself.     In  the  distance,  moreover, 
looms  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  only  too  likely  to 
reverse,  on  appeal,  a  favourable  judgment  of  the  Church  court  below. 
The  consequence  has  been,  in  some  cases  that  have  come  under  our 
notice,  the  most  discreditable  manoeuvres  in  high  places :  the  bishop 
threatening  his  subordinate  with  legal  proceedings  which  he  had  no 
intention  of  commencing ;  playing  with  the  fears  of  his  victim ;  en- 
deavouring to  extort  in  this  way  concessions  which  he  had  no  power 
to  enforce,  and  which  he  had  never  condescended  to  recommend  with 
the  mfldness  or  gentle  authority  of  a  spiritual  ruler.    We  have  heard 
even  of  the  ruse  of  palming  sham  legal  documents  on  the  unwary  cler- 
gyman, in  order  to  delude  him  into  compliance.    Meantime  we  are  not 
awsre  of  any  thing  more  decided  having  been  done  than  the  obtaining 
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of  formal  legal  opinions  on  several  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  con- 
tested points.  One  of  these,  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the 
celebrating  priest,  wiU  be  found  in  our  present  number. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  it  is  the  external,  rather  than  the  inter- 
nal, part  of  Church  worship  that  is  now  the  main  object  of  attack.  We 
do  not  hear  of  priests  being  threatened  or  denounced  or  worried  about 
doctrine,  but  about  ritual.  In  one  it  is  his  "  genuflexions,"  in  another 
his  changes  of  place  :  in  one  his  turning  to  the  east,  in  another  his 
reading  the  lessons  at  a  lettern,  in  a  third  his  use  of  a  litany-desk. 
One  man  suffers  for  his  surplice,  another  for  using  a  bier,  or  for  putting 
up,  perhaps  to  one  of  his  own  family,  a  churchyard  cross.  Here  they 
object  to  intoning,  there  to  singing  the  Psalms :  in  one  parish  the 
Litany  is  not  to  be  sung,  in  another  the  Amens  must  be  given  in  dis- 
cord. Altar  candlesticks  are  an  abomination  in  one  church;  in  its 
neighbour  it  is  some  red  cloth  hangings  that  are  the  sure  sign  of  a 
concealed  Jesuitism.  There  is  no  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  popular 
demands  for  reform.  The  National  Club  took  care  to  brand  every 
single  particular  of  reverence,  of  decency,  of  beauty,  of  propriety ;  and 
in  each  oif  the  disturbied  parishes  the  vulgar  ringleader  has  chosen  his 
own  special  trrv^rifui  as  the  main  object  of  outcry,  protestation,  and 
attack. 

The  approved  course  is  an  active  canvass, — ^an  abusive  memorial 
signed  by  all  the  evil  livers  of  the  parish,-— the  most  abandoned  testi- 
fying to  their  wounded  spiritual  perceptions,  the  most  active  dissenters 
putting  their  hand  to  statements  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  bishop 
and  the  profoundest  belief  in  the  Royal  supremacy, — an  interview  with 
the  parson,  who  is  told  by  the  emptiest  and  noisiest  of  the  party  that 
it  is  his  duty,  being  so  well  paid,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  rate- 
payers,— every  kind  of  threat  and  inducement  used  to  keep  people  from 
church,  in  order  that  the  fact  of  the  diminished  congregation  may  be 
used  with  effect  in  the  next  step— the  appeal  to  the  bishop.  We 
almost  shrink  from  continuing  the  picture.  There  are^-we  thsmk  God 
for  it — some  noble  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule,  the  bishops  have  behaved 
in  a  way  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England  would  never 
have  been  bold  enough  to  hope  for.  They  will  be  found  forward  to 
endorse  the  illiterate,  the  self-contradicting,  the  ridiculous  petitions 
made  to  them,  in  order  to  conciliate  and  "  satisfy  the  public."  In  vain 
do  the  regular  communicants  of  the  parish  send  up  thdr  counter  peti- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  practices  they  venerate  and  the  privileges  they 
enjoy ;  in  vain  is  the  National  Club  memorial  dissected,  exposed, 
rendered  as  worthless  as  the  famous  Chartist  petition ;  in  vain  does  the 
slandered  priest  appeal  to  increased  numbers  of  oommunicants,  more 
orderly  schools,  improved  morality,  and  every  other  token  of  a  success- 
ful ministry ;  in  vain,  very  often,  does  he  point  out  the  sure  ruin  of  his 
usefulness  that  must  ensue  if  he  is  sacrificed  to  the  ignorant  damoor 
of  those  whom  his  zeal  and  consistency  have  armed  against  him  ;  in 
vain  (we  put  it  last,  for  it  is  the  last  thing  in  these  times  to  be  con- 
sidered) does  he  prove  that  he  has  merely  acted  up  to  his  own  solemn 
vows  in  obeying  the  rubrics,  that  he  has  never  transgressed  them,  that 
he  has  the  right  and  the  truth  on  his  side.    The  bishop  does  not  know 
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thfi  nibnc ;  ot  leada  it»  as  it  ia  fiuliioiiable  to  read  the  Baptismal  Office, 

\iy  the  mle  of  cantrary  : — or,  which  is  commonest  of  all,  he  daims  to 

henperior  to  the  rubric.     Amid  the  cheers  of  dissenters,  who  view  ha 

W«M  authonty  aa  anti- Christian,  and  the  approbation  of  the  semi- 

diiaeiituig  Charchmen.  who  deny  as  heartily  aa  he  would  himself  dis- 

dsim  any  special  grace  in  his  office  as  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  Goo, 

he  proceeds  to  make  an  assumption,  such  as  the  wildest  ambition  of  the 

most  arbitrary  Pope  never  dreamed  of,  viz.,  that  he  is  above  Church  law ; 

that  be  ia  absolutely  independent,  as  well  of  his  brethren  as  of  that 

organized  ay  stem,  with  sdl  its  traditions  and  legislation  and  written 

constitutions,   which  it  is,  in  reality,   his   one  duty  to  administer. 

Accordingly  the  non-complying  priest  is  threatened,  or  actually  served 

with  a  monition,  to  desist  from  this  or  that  practice  which  the  Church 

itself  in  express  terms  allows  or  even  enjoins ;  or  to  do  this  or  that 

which  he  Imows  to  be  not  only  intrinsically  wrong,  but  opposed  to  that 

common  order  of  the  Church  which  the  bishop,  as  much  as  himself,  is 

bound  by  oath  to  obey.   He  must  resist  his  bishop,  or  do  violence  to  his 

conscience  and  betray  what  he  knows  to  be  the  truth.     Most  painful 

dilemma:  the  more  painful  from  the  ready  taunt  that  he  who  has 

alwaya  taught,  and  alone  taught,  reverence  for  the  episcopal  office,  is 

now  in  open  opposition  to  his  ordinary.     To  this  stage  of  the  quarrel 

many  cases  are  now  come.     We  wait  in  suspense  for  the  next  move, 

which,  however  unwilling  may  be  the  bishops,  the  "  public'*  or  the 

National  Club  will  take  care  soon  to  accelerate.     The  next  step,  being 

(most  h^pily)  an  aggressive  one,  must  be  taken  by  the  bishop. 

This  is  no  overdrawn  picture ;  we  are  drawing  from  the  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  suffering 
of  the  aggrrieved  clergyman.  Isolation,  want  of  sympathy,  the  aliena- 
tion and  disaffection  perhaps  of  those  who  have  hitherto  supported  him, 
gkx>my  prospects  of  costs  impossible  to  be  paid : — these  are  what  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  driven  many  more  than  have  yet  left  us,  to 
another  communion,  or,  at  least,  to  resign  the  miserable  benefice  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  annoyance.  But  happily,  and  it  is  a  most  hope- 
ful sign,  there  have  been  few  secessions,  fewer  compromises,  and  still 
fewer  retirements.  It  is  felt  indeed  that  great  principles  are  here  at 
stake.  There  must  be  a  right  and  a  wrong :  what  is  allowed  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford  cannot  be  wholly  intolerable  in  that  of  Worcester. 
What  was  laudable  under  a  man's  late  diocesan,  cannot  be  altogether 
sinful  under  the  successor  to  the  see.  One  bishop,  from  his  own  lean- 
ings or  the  dictates  of  his  political  patron,  makes  a  positive  order, 
which  his  successor,  next  month  perhaps,  the  nominee  of  a  rival  states- 
man, or  himself  of  a  directly  opposite  theological  school,  may  counter- 
mand !  Again,  what  is  to  be  the  limit  of  a  bishop's  discretion  ?  May 
he  forbid  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  may  he  compel  his  clergy 
to  teach  Solifidianism  ?  May  he  abolish  the  surplice  as  well  as  in- 
toning .'  May  he  dispense  with  the  articles  as  well  as  put  down  the 
choral  aerrice  ?  Is  he  absolute  ?  Is  he  an  autocratic  lawgiver  ?  Have 
the  second  order  of  the  ministry  no  rights,  no  duties  but  implicit  obe- 
^ence  to  the  fancies,  or  heresies,  of  the  bishop  ?  Men  wiU  ask  these 
qaestioAB,  and  will   sooner  or  later  have  an  answer.    There  must  be 
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Bome  such  thing  as  law  and  right :  some  common  standard  which  all 
alike  must  acknowledge.  "  The  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies :  let 
them  implead  one  another."     el  Be  tc  vepl  erepwv  cViffipeiTey  cV  rj 

The  time  has  come  indeed  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  define 
the  episcopal  authority.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  this  country 
and  in  this  age  the  notion  of  an  absolute  power  was  exploded,  but  we 
haye  liyed  to  see  Whig  statesmen  asserting  a  more  than  Tudor  inter- 
pretation of  the  ro3ral  prerogative,  and  political  bishops  claiming  an 
irresponsible  absolutism.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  assured  by 
Lord  Ashley,  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall  petition,  that  his  authority  is 
"  supreme  :'*  and  his  Grace,  we  are  informed,  is  seriously  thinking  of 
acting  upon  the  hint^  and  oyerruling  the  rubrics  by  prescribing,  under 
penalty  of  suspension,  the  exact  modulation,  pitch,  accent,  and  variety 
of  cadence  with  which  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  in  future  to 
"  preach,''  in  an  "  impressive  and  edifying  manner  "  the  prayers  of  the 
Church. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  claim  is  preposterous  and  un- 
tenable.    The  authority  of  a  Bishop,  like  all  other  authority,  save 
that  of  a  despot,  has  its  bounds.     It  is  his  duty,  not  to  make  law,  but 
to  govern  by,  and  according  to,  the  law  that  is  established.     The 
personal  opinion  of  any  Bishop  will  doubtless  carry  a  degree  of  weight 
with  the  Clergy  who  owe  him  canonical  obedience ;  but  after  all,  the 
value  of  this  opinion  depends  on  the  wisdom,  or  sanctity,  or  orthodoxy 
of  the  prelate  ;  and,  strictiy,  and  in  a  legal  sense,  the  personal  opinion 
of  a  Bishop  is  worthless  unless  he  is  acting  canonically,  in  his  court, 
and  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  Church.     A  Bishop  in  his 
study,  as  it  has  been  well  put  lately,  is  wholly  different  from  a  Bishop 
III  cathedra.    Priests,  at  tiieir  ordination,  promise  to  "  minister  the 
doctrine  and  Sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  at  the  Lord 
hath  conmanded,  and  aa  this  Church  and  Realm  hath  received  the  same,** 
and  they  vow  obedience  to  their  Ordinary's  "  godly  admonitions,"  and 
"  ^m%  judgments."     This  qualification  is  all  that  is  needed.     There 
must  be  an  appeal,  in  case  of  need,  to  something  more  fixed  than  the 
individual  opinion  of  an  individual  Bishop.     And  in  like  manner  at  the 
consecration  of  a  Bishop,  "  all  due  reverence "  is  promised  to  the 
Metropolitan:   and   the  candidate  pledges  himself  to  "correct  and 
punish,"  not  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  but  "  according  to 
such  authority  as  he  has  by  God's  Word,  and  as  to  him  shall  be  com- 
mitted by  the  ordinance  of  this  realm":  in  other  words,  according  to 
the  canons  aud  constitutions  of  the  Church  enforced  by  the  action  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  maintained  in  this  realm.^     Siuely  the  exist- 
ence of  Canons,  and  the  like,  and  the  fact  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  are 
enough  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Church  law  independent  of  the  shifting, 
timeserving,  expediency  of  this  or  that  prelate.    When  we  remember 
the  expenses  which  hinder  a  Bishop  from  convicting  a  notoriously  pro 
fligate  clerk,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  have  to  argue  against  a  Bishop's 

^  Thus  Canon  XLII.  orders  the  diligent  observance  of  snch  orders  '<  as  shall  be 
lawfully  enjoined  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  his  Visitation,  according  to  the 
statutes  and  costoms  of  the  said  Chorch,  or  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  realm.*' 
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mtocncy  m  respect  of  ritual  or  doctrine.  But  the  claim  is  made, 
and  a  stand  must  be  made  against  it :  although  we  do  not  conceal 
from  ourselyea  that,  in  the  present  state  of  "  public  opinion,"  that 
moit  poweifal  and  dangerous  abstraction,  such  a  stand  will  be  most 
difficnlt,  and  perhaps  nselesa.     But  it  is  not  yet  time  to  despair.^ 

We  must  confess  then  to  a  longing  to  hear  of  some  real  appeal  being 

made  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     We  most  earnestly  hope  that  none 

of  our  readers  will  shrink,  in  their  own  cases,  from  the  anxiety,  and 

worse  than  anxiety,    of  resisting,  firmly  but*  temperately,  any  undue 

exercise  of  epiacopcd  authority.     We  are  bound  to  maintain  our  rights, 

u  Churchmen,   and    especially  as  Clergymen,  to  that  decency  and 

beauty  of  public  ^worship  which  our  Church  prescribes.     We  have  al- 

mys  taken  our  stand  on  the  rubrics,  and  we  must  not  abandon  them. 

At  sny  rate,  let  us  try  whether  we  haye  not  the  law  and  the  right  on 

GQi  nde.   Every  one  knows  the  ambiguity  of  the  ecclesiastical  law ;  and 

every  one  knows  that,  as  things  now  are,  a  learned  and  sound  decision 

in  the  Arches  Court  may  be  contemptuously  overruled  upon  appeal  to 

another  Court.     But  still,  we  are  so  confident  in  our  cause — so  sure 

tibat  we,  and  we  only,  fully  and  fairly  act  up  to,  and  (as  a  rule)  do  not 

go  beyond,  the  requirements  of  our  Church — tliat  we  are  anxious  to 

put  these  matters  to  the  proof.     Should  it  indeed  be  otherwise, — 

should  it  be  shown  satisfactorily  that,  by  the  existing  law,  ecclesiology 

is  not  allowable  in  the  Church  of  Bngland,  it  is  best  to  know  it,  fully 

and  fufly,  so  that  the  difiiculty  may  be  met.     Of  one  thing  at  least 

we  are  certain,  that  we  are  honest  in  our  present  belief,  that  in  all  we 

have  done  we  have  been  faithful  to  the  written  law  and  the  plain  spirit 

of  our  Church.     Indeed,  from  the  admissions  of  the  most  active  of  our 

of^xments,    of   compromising   Bishops    and  of  statesmen    trying  to 

"  satisfy  the  public,"  it  may  be  safely  gathered  that  they  are  far  more 

xmwDling  than  we  are  to  engage  in  the  decisive  struggle — that  they 

kmaw  that  they  cannot  put  us  down  without  doing  violence  to  the 

existing  constitution  of  the  law.    Let  this  issue  be  tried ;  by  Mendly 

suits,  if  our  opponents  are  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  truths 

whichever  way  it  be ;  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  by  hostile  litigation,     llien, 

should  either  party  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  there  is  convocation, 

to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  ;  that  true  *'  Church  of  England  by 

representation,"  which  alone  has  the  right  to  alter  the  formularies,  or 

canons,  or  rubrics  of  this  Church. 

'  WliQe  we  write  these  lines,  there  is  in  the  contemporary  press,  an  extract  illns- 
tntrve  of  oar  meaning  ;  indeed,  it  wants  nothing  but  the  merest  common  sense  to 
see  at  once  the  rightiS  limit  of  aQ  constitutional  power.  Perhaps  no  power  is  more 
abaohite  than  that  temporary  authority,  with  which  for  practical  purposes  it  has  ever 
been  found  necessary  to  inTest  the  chairman  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  The 
Speaker,  we  apprehend,  might  rule  a  point  of  order  in  the  most  unfair  and  absurd 
maaner ;  and  the  Honse  would  yield  at  the  time  to  his  decision,  although  it  might 
be  necessary  the  next  day — (we  put  it  merely  as  an  illustration) — ^to  remove  him 
from  his  chair.  So  irresponsible,  for  the  moment,  is  his  power.  Yet  Lord  John 
RitsaeP,  commenting  on  a  late  disgraceful  outbreak  of  religious  rancour  in  the 
HoQse  of  Commons,  is  reported  (ia  the  Timet ,  March  23,  1851 )  to  have  said, 
**  Of  eoofie,  it  was  not  for  the  Speaker  to  fall  short  of  the  orders  of  the  House,  or 
to  endeiToar  to  enforce  anything  beyond  them.  (Hear,  hear.)"  For  Speaker  read 
-AMi^,  Mad  for  Orderw  of  the  Houee  read  Rubriet, 
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Tke  Moming  Chronicle,  No.   26,284,  folio,  pp.  8.     London :  John 
Adkins  Tibbitts.     Feb.  27,  1851. 

'*  Why  should  the  EccUsiologUt  review  No.  26,284  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle}"  we  think  we  hear  some  readers  ask.  A  strange  question 
in  sooth.  Why  should  we  not  review  it  ?  There  are  many  reasons  to 
induce  us  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place  it  is  No.  26,284,  which  implies, 
that  making  allowance  for  leap  years,  and  making  allowance  for  1800, 
not  having  been  leap  year,  the  first  number  of  the  said  paper  was  pub- 
lished on  Lady-Day»  1 767.  This  is  quite  as  good  a  reason  for  reviewing 
it  as  the  fact  of  the  Times  of  the  same  day  being  No.  20,735  is  for  re- 
viewing that.  But  if  this  motive  is  not  thought  sufiicient  we  can 
further  advance  that  it  contains  the  list  of  the  division  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  marriage  bill,  and  of  the  company  at  Her  Majesty*s 
first  levee.  If  these  are  not  telling  facts,  why  for  the  first  time  since 
our  existence  as  a  magazine,  we  have  turned  our  critical  acumen  to 
the  dissection  of  a  daily  paper,  what  are  so  ? 

But  it  may  be  that  further  motives  are  still  required: — if  so  we  must 
perforce  turn  to  the  sixth  page  of  the  paper — here  we  find  Mr. 
Macready's  parting  address,  and  also  a  review — that  review  one  of  a 
novel,  and  the  novel  the  maiden  work  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1822,  when  his  lordship  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
intellects — thirty  years  old.  This  fact  alone  would  make  "the 
Nun  of  Arrouca  " — for  so  the  work  is  named — most  precious  to  all 
'*  virtuous  '*  politicians — but  what  must  be  its  price  to  ecdesiologists, 
when  as  we  learn  from  the  pages  of  the  enthusiastic  Chronicle,  we  find 
that  those  studies  of  ours  which  in  vain  we  traced  to  the  veteran  Brit- 
ton — the  Quaker  Rickman — the  Romanist  Pugin — or  our  own  glorious 
selves,  are  in  truth  the  emanation  of  a  greater  mind— of  a  mind  called 
from  planning  churches,  to  ruling  empires  ;  and  the  marvellous  versa- 
tility of  genius  when  we  further  find  that  the  same  small  book  of  eighty, 
seven  pages  is  not  merely  the  Proto-Camdenian  Hierophant — but  the 
mysterious  Vates  of  that  anti-Camdenian  system,  the  worship  at  the 
bulks  of  the  river  side  with  Lydia  ! 

We  know  we  speak  wonders,  not  credible — so  let  the  Moming 
Chronicle  itself  reveal  its  vrild  and  wondrous  tale. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  review  we  will  not  handle — sufiice  it  to  say 
that  it  unfolds  a  fiction  of  charming  interest  and  delightful  morality. 
The  brief  unvarnished  epitome  of  the  entrancing  narrative  may  be 
soon  given. 

"  A  young  soldier,  Mr.  Edward  Pembroke,  attached  to  the  British  army  in 
the  Portuguese  campaign  in  1810,  visits  'the  convent  of  Arrouca;'  takes 
tea  with  the  abbess,  which  we  are  informed  is  a  Portuguese  *  practice  ever 
of  an  afternoon '  (p.  6);  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  one  Miss  Catherines  a 
novioe,  a  lovely  young  lady  of  nineteen.  Mr.  Edward  is  desperately  smitten ; 
contrives  to  get  wounded ;  like  the  hero  of  Bfr.  Tennyson's  Princess*  is  nursed 
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in  the  convent ;  thinkB  seriously  snd  loDg  sbout  seducing  Miss  Cstberine — 
sn  SRsngement  to  wbich,  we  sre  bound  to  lay,  the  young  Isdy  is  finally  only 
bslf  indined  to  demur.     But  honour  preTsils,  as  this  young  bero  hsd  the 
good  fortune  to  come  of  s  strict  Dissentbg  family  (p.  34).    Mr.  Edward 
tbcD,  after  tbe  pattern  of  Luther  and  Granmer,  asks  for  the  novice  in  lawful 
nafcnniony»  to  which  all  the  family  assent.    AH  things  now  go  smoothly  as  a 
marriage  bell :  there  ia  only  one  difficulty,  about  an  uncle,  who  happens'to  be 
'  grmnd  inquisitor  at  Coimbra '  (p.  68).     This   functionary  does  not  mince 
natters — ^he  hands  over  the  tender  damsel  to  her  convent,  where  she  soon 
dies  of  consumption.     Mr.  Edward  rejoins  the  army,  and  also  dies  of  his 
•eoret  sorrow,  leaving  behind  him,  for  the  consolation  of  his  sorrowing  com- 
rades, sundry  discjuisitions  on  suicide,  and  a  copy  of  verses;  and  the  'tale ' 
ends  in  this  striking  way — '  Nay,  religion  itself  displayed  an  example — ^Th  ■ 
Ekd.*  "  (p.  87.) 

Such  a  tale  of  true  love,  attractive  as  it  might  be  to  the  ordinary 
magazine,  has  no  peculiar  chtirms  for  us.  But  a  little  further  on  with 
ddighted  astonishment  we  read  what  we  could  not  resist  transferring 
to  our  pages,  apologizing  for  the  inevitable  dryness  of  even  such 
valuable  matter  as  the  Ecclesiology  of  Holland  House  handled  by  a 
partial  reviewer. 

" '  Tbe  Nun  of  Arrouca '  furnishes  other  curious  and  significant  antidpa* 
tkms  of  its  author's  more  recently  developed  rehgious  sentimeuts.     It  nss 
been,  and  is,  a  difficulty  to  thoughtful  mmds,  how  it  happened  that  Lord 
John  could  co-ordinately  '  sit  under '  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Gumming.    We 
do  not  undertake  to  solve  tbe  difficulty.    To  set  it  down  as  a  mere  piece  of 
inconsistency  is  an  inadequate  rationale  j  to  view  it  merely  as  what  would  be 
called  the  eccentricity  of  high  genius  is  perhaps  nearest  to  the  truth ;  but 
still  this  is  a  narrow  and  incomplete  account  or  the  matter.     For  ourselves 
we  would  suggest  that,  as  great  irregularities — apparent  irregularities,  that  is 
— ^ia  a  vast  system,  such  as  that  of  the  planets,  may  one  day  be  proved  to  be 
specimens  of  a  very  grand  and  lucid  order,  so  it  may  be  with  Lord  John.    To 
understand  and  fathom  him  requires  an  equal  mind ;  and  where  is  that  to  be 
found?     But  this  only  by  the  way.    What  we  are  anxious  now  to  show  is, 
that  in  his  celebrated  and  wonderful  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord 
John  was  actually  and  penitentially  unburdening  a  conscience,  weighted  with 
the  dangerous  responsiDilities  of  years.    With  true  spiritual  discernment  he 
reflected  on  the  sins  of  his  fervid  youth.    Not  only  had  he  to  disavow  par- 
ticipation in  the  *  mummeries  of  superstition '  practised  at  S.  Barnabas,  but 
his  own  personal  share  in  giving  rise  to  them.    This  thought,  which  im- 
raediatelv  suggests   itself  to  the  readers  of  the  *Nun  of  Arrouca,'  surely 
iavests  that  famous  theological  rescript  with  a  deep  amount  of  personal  pathos. 
Here  we  see  the  penitent  and  pertinacious  Premier  going  through  a  searching 
setf-ezamination.    It  is  not  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  rebukes ;  but  he  sternly 
holds  up  the  deplorable  image  of  his  past  self  to  his  own  righteous  hatred  and 
rebuke.     And  we  say  it,  not  only  with  no  unkind  reference  to  the  past,  but 
with  a  profound  aamiration  of  Lord  John's  recent  deep  contrition,  which 
we  find — and  find  too  late — ^to  be  the  true  key  of  the  Durham  manifesto. 
Unthinkingly  and  precipitately  we  only  at  first  saw,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  suite  and  folly  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Maltby ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  we 
irgard  uiat  document  with  pious  awe.     In  it  we  behold  his  lordship  donning 
tbe  hair  shirt,  and  wielding  the  discipline  on  his  own  guilty  person.    As  we 
ksew  not  his  sin,  so  we  could  not  conjecture  the  severity  of  bis  self-infiicted 
peasoce.    But  as  we  have  already  seen  that  the  late  Premier,  unconsciously 
poiisps,  adumbrated  the  French  school  of  fiction,  so  we  fear  we  must  charge 
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upon  him  the  incipient  rise  of  TractarianlBm  itself,  at  least  in  one  of  its  most 
fonnidable  and  popular  aspects.  It  is  usual  to  ^x  the  rise  of  this '  pestilent ' 
school  in  the  year  1833 ;  but  its  true  date  is  the  publication  of  the  '  Nun  of 
Arrouca.'  The  Cambridge  Camden  Society*  and  all  the  architecturalists  and 
sBstheticists  of  the  day,  have  been  dishonest  enough  to  conceal  their  obhga- 
tions  to  this  work.  If  the  '  mummeries '  of  ritualism  find  their  first  and 
most  eloquent  advocate  in  the  Premier  himself,  how  significant  becomes  his 
late,  and  personally  so  interesting  condemnation  of  those  debasing  '  super- 
stitions.'   Ifet  us  hear  our  author : — 

"  The  next  morning  his  expectations  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  when  tlie 
monks  conducted  bim  to  the  church.  The  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  in  the 
best  style  of  Gothic,  proved  to  him  the  muiificence  of  the  founders ;  the  brilliancy 
of  the  gilded  ceiling,  and  the  profusion  of  marble  and  painting  in  the  chapels« 
attested  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.  A  railing,  also  gilt,  extended 
across  the  church,  and  divided  the  nuns  from  the  strangers  and  inhabitsiits  who 
resorted  to  public  worship."        .... 

*<  He  heard  with  pleasure,  however,  that  on  that  same  night  a  solemn  service  was 
to  be  performed  to  entreat  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence  upon  the  arms  of  the 
allies.  About  nine  in  the  evening  he  repaired  to  the  church.  The  altar  and  the 
choir  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  wax  tapers.  The  rest  of  the  church  being 
left  in  darkness,  had  an  appearance  of  being  larger  and  grander  than  it  really  was — 
monks  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  side  aisles  appeared  at  a  vast  distance,  and  gave  a 
picturesque  solemnity  to  the  scene.  A  fine  picture  of  Murillo,  representing  S. 
Bernard,  kneeling  in  the  white  dress  of  his  order,  with  ttie  Virgin  and  angels  in  the 
heavens,  hung  over  the  altar.  The  incense  rose  in  fumes  from  the  censers ;  the 
mind  of  Pembroke  was  already  toned  to  the  occasion,  when  the  nuns  began  the 
Jubilate,  ^e  had  not  before  perceived  that  they  were  behind  a  grating  on  the 
side.  The  sweetness  and  harmony  of  their  voices  went  at  once  to  his  heart,  and 
made  him  for  a  time  a  convert  to  their  faith.  '  Why,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  why 
should  not  the  senses  which  have  been  given  us  by  the  Divinity  be  thus  innocently 
gratified  to  do  Him  honour  ?  Why  should  not  rdigion  call  our  whole  being  to  its 
aid  V  In  these  feelings  he  continued  to  listen,  and  to  look  with  ecstasy  on  the  scene 
that  was  going  on." 

*'  He  was  about  to  answer  when  a  knot  of  white  riband  in  the  form  of  a  cross  fell 
from  the  veil  of  the  younger  through  the  grating.  He  took  it  up,  and  putting  it 
in  his  bosom,  hastily  said,  he  thus  constituted  himself  her  knight.*^ 

'^  Now  we  must  say  that  Lord  John  has  much  to  answer  for !  if  he  has 
repented  much,  he  has  much  to  repent  of.  Here  is  the  whole  thing — the 
whole  tissue  of  '  mummeries ' — painting  and  gilding,  wax  lights  and  crosses, 
chanting  and  intoning,  pictures  and  rood-screen— all  praised,  all  apologised 
for; — 

"  Why  should  not  religion  call  our  whole  being  to  its  aid  ?" 

"  Why,  these  are  Mr.  Bennett's  own  words,  deliberately  anticipated  and 
published  by  Lord  John  himself  thirty  years  ago.  Well  might  he,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  recall  these  sinful  encomiums  upon  the  mummeries  of 
superstition,  when  writing  to  a  Protestant  Bishop  in  November,  1850. 

*'  After  this,  as  though  to  complete  the  awftU  cycle  of  his  former  sins,  at 
p.  32  we  find  our  noble  author  informing  us  with  much  satisfaction  of  the 
*  spiritual  improvement  which  his  heroine  derived  horn  the  practice  of  medita- 
tion, and  froni  reading — saints  and  angels  1  do  our  eyes  deceive  us  ? — '  the 
mystical  works  of  Saint  Theresa !' 

"  And  of  a  similar  most  nnprotestant  character  is  that  scene  at  p.  45,  where 

Miss  Catherine  goes  to  a  •  white'  church,  and but  we  prefer  our  author's 

own  words :— 
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"lUmttnd  tke  door,  aid  ooold  Me  the  altw  only  by  liie  Ught  of  two  ftmiOl 
lanps  tl»t  were  burning,  one  on  each  side  of  it.  He  walked  up  to  it,  and  was 
tuwaf  to  qmt  tlie  place  when  he  aaw  a  female  figure  with  the  face  covered  Icneeling 
b  I  aie  cfaqieL  Her  black  dreae  made  a  dark  shade  on  the  pave«ient|  but  her 
held  was  acaroely  Asoeniible.  He  approached  gently  Tery  near  her,  and  heard 
ChsM  wofds  in  the  Toice  of  Cetheriae;  <Relie¥e  me  from  this  harden,  blessed 
aunt  1    Save  me  from  this  crime,  unhappy  wretch !'  " 

"Here  we  panae :  this  scene,  coupled  with  its  coosequences,  lets  an  unex- 
pected light  on  another  dark  passage  of  recent  controversial  discussion.  We 
•11  akmg  Uiought  my  Lord  Ashley's  flight  about  the  Lydian  worship  too  great 
a  stroke  for  that  very  respectable,  but  not  very  original,  person ;  oesides,  we 
aerer  quite  understood  it — we  had  difficulties  about  the  ntes  which  might  in 
Nme  cases  be  observed  in  such  a  locality  as  the  river-bank.  The  Mct  is, 
Lord  Ashley  has  been  plagiarising  from  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  in  order  to 
conceal  his  thef^  he  left  out  the  details  of  the  cuUus,  The  anthor  of  the 
'Nun  of  AzTouca'  is  equally  fbnd  of  these  river-side  mysteries,  and  is  more 


"  Aboat  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  ehie  to  the  rher,  stands  a  white  church, 
bcfere  which  a  row  of  trees,  leading  to  the  door,  have  been  planted.  To  this 
choich  Catherine  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  .  .  .  Edward  came  to  the  church 


[tad  there  foond  Catherine  praying  to  the  saint,  as  above] .  .  .  She  got  up  and 
left  the  diardi ;  lie  alowly  followed.  ....  He  pointed  to  a  stone  bench  which 
eivriooked  the  riwer ;  a  birch  tree  waved  its  leaves  over  the  bench,  and  the  moon 
dkoae  biig^dy  on  the  water.  •  .  .  Thev  both  sat  down.  ....  As  be  uttered  theae 
woids  Catherine  leaned  towards  him,  her  soul  seemed  to  melt  at  his  voice ;  by  an 
iaipalae  of  the  moment  he  moved  towards  her,  and  their  lips  met." — ^pp.  43--48. 

"'Oh,  murder,  then  I'  as  the  Irish  say :  here  the  whole  mystery  comes  out 
'  Worshipping  vrith  Lydia  by  the  banks  of  the  river-side,'  according  to  this, 
the  first,  exposition  of  those  solemn,  yet  unspiritual  rites,  means  a  young 
efteer  kissing  a  nnn  by  moonlight,  on  a  stone  bench  overlooking  the  river, 
under  the  hureh  tiees.  He  follows  her  to  church  by  the  river  side,  she  little 
ktk 


"  Fagit  ad  salioes  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.** 

*'lhe  climate  is  warm.  Portuguese  ladies  of  nineteen  are  proverbially  icy. 
Lord  John  is  graphic  and  the  scene  closes.  And  no  unpleasant  thing  this 
Lyifian  wotship,  when  thus  developed,  the  profane  will  say. 

"  All  that  we  say  is.  Lord  John  nas  been  very  nniairly  treated.  Here  are  all 
sorts  of  people  filching  our  good  and  great  Ex-Piemier's  notions,  and  never 
breathing  a  syllable  of '  The  Nun.'  The  conspiracy  is  general.  Lord  Ashley 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  Troctarians,  and  cheerers  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  all 
owe  what  they  will  neither  pay  nor  own.  An  unseemly  proverb  there  is 
abont  girine  somebody  his  due.  We  will  not  repeat  it ;  but  for  Lord  John's 
sake  we  wifi  say  with  Goethe — 

*  Honour  to  those  to  whom  honour  is  due  1 
Old  Mother  Baubo,  honour  to  you  I' 

^  It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  exhibit  Lord  John  as  the  true  old  original 
Tractarian,  Camdenian,  and  Lydian." 

Noble  minister*  and  ^admirable  ecclesiologist !  ecdesiologist  of 
all  forms  of  worship^of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  Lydian 
sect  !  What  reward  can  be  invented  great  enoagh  for  him? 
Ut  a  special  meeting  of  our  whole  society  be  forthwith  called,  and 
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let  the  dignity  of  Arch-Patroa  be  solemnly  bestowed  upon  Lord  John 
Russell*  and  as  the  modest  olive  crowned  the  Olympian  victor^  and 
still  humbler  parsley  the  champion  of  the  Isthmus — so  let  a  coronal 
honourable  yet  unostentatious  as  these  be  prepared  for  our  own  great 
man — a  chaplet  of  native  foliage,  simple  but  precious,  and  such  that  its 
medicinal  virtue  shall  counteract  the  over  sweetness  of  his  nature,  a 
coronal  of  the  leaves  of  Durham  Mustard! 


CHAPTERS  ON  PAINTED  GLASS. 

III. — Illuminated  Windows. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  some  remarks  which  we  made  last 
year  upon  what  we  then  thought,  and  still  think,  too  trenchant  a 
condemnation  of  fresco  painting,  as  a  method  of  church  decoration,  by 
Mr.  Pugin,  in  that  clever  pamphlet  of  his  in  which  he  smashed  the 
first  of  the  Rambler's  model  churches,  we  took  occasion  to  point  out 
how  such  painting  contributed  at  all  times  to  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
structure,  while  painted  glass  was  but  a  day-light  beauty,  and  after 
nightfall  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  detrimental  to  the  effect  of 
the  building  which  it  filled,  owing  to  the  cold  fantastic  outline  of  the 
lead  lines  which  then  come  out  into  prominence. 

Feeling  this  as  we  do,  it  is  with  no  common  interest  that  we  now 
lay  before  our  readers  the  details  of  one  of  those  bold  applications  of  the 
science  of  modern  times,  which  have  become  so  common  that  their 
absence  is  now  almost  a  greater  wonder  than  their  presence,  by  which 
painted  glass  is  made  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  artistic  whole  of 
the  building,  which  it  fills,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This  result  is 
of  course  obtained  through  means  of  gas,  and  the  locale  of  the  experi- 
ment  is  the  House  of  Lords.  Round  the  stonework  of  the  windows, 
small  gas  pipes  have  been  run  externally,  and  these  are  pierced  with 
numerous  small  jets ;  the  result  is,  that  after  night-fall,  the  windows 
shine  forth  with  their  appropriate  hues,  not  very  brightly,  not  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  practical  illumination  of  the  chamber  itself,  but  so  as 
to  add  a  new  element  to  the  artistic  features  which  combine  in  producing 
the  whole  beauty  which  it  should  be  the  end  of  the  creative  mind  of 
the  first  artist  to  produce. 

The  effect,  in  short,  is  a  perpetuation  of  that  singular,  almost  un- 
earthly effect  which  must  be  so  familiar  to  any  of  our  readers  who  has 
worshipped  in  churches  like  S.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  or  $.  Barnabas,  in 
London,  when  the  entire  structure  is  lighted  up  for  evensong,  and  yet 
the  departing  day  still  leaves  its  traces  in  the  paling  hues  of  the  win- 
dows. We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  the  artificial  light  of 
gas  is  equal  to  this  inimitable  result,  and  we  were  conscious  of  some- 
thing at  first  almost  unnatural  in  the  changeless  perpetuation  of  a 
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wK€»e  effect  we  could  not  but  think  depended  in  no  little 
degree  npoa  its  txansitoriness. 

But  with  all  these  abatements  which  candour  alone  compels  us  to 
make,  the  experiment  is  verj  successful  as  a  first  attempt,  and  it  will 
be  a  shame  if  it  is  not  taken  up  and  improved  upon  for  the  honour  of 
Alnughty  Oon  in  His  churches.  We  need  not  point  out  how  plas- 
tic may  be  its  working ;  how  in  great  churches  it  maj  be  used  perpetu- 
ally and  for  all  the  windows,  in  others  only  accommodated  to  the  east 
window.  Again,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  distinction  of  great  festive 
seasons.  But  enough  of  this ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  an  experiment  which  we  may  say  has  often  haunted  our 
day  dreams,  and  that  it  has  been  so  far  very  successful. 

It  is  obvious  that  its  general  adoption  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
elaborate  external  mouldings  of  the  windows  to  which  it  may  be  accom- 
modated. But  as  its  use  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  town  churches, 
we  are  not  very  sorry  at  the  restriction  which  it  creates  ;  for  elaborate 
external  mouldings  to  the  window  tracery  is  not  the  most  fruitful 
method  of  expending  time  and  money  in  a  town  church. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remark,  that  in  the  House  of  Lords,  great 
injustice  is  done  to  the  experiment,  by  the  actual  system  of  lighting  of 
that  ornate  Hall ;  which  was  adopteid  with  no  reference  at  all  to  this 
developement.  Between  each  of  the  windows,  which  range  clerestory- 
wise,  stands  a  niche  at  present  empty,  but  destined  to  receive  one  of 
those  antique  heroes,  who — as  an  orator  at  a  public  meeting,  inviting 
his  loyal  auditors  to  do  the  same,  stated — *'  rallied  round  their  sovereign 
at  Ronnimede."  The  actual  illumination  of  the  House  of  Lords,  wisely 
as  things  then  stood,  is  arranged  to  bring  these  into  prominence  ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  a  pair  of  branches  terminating  in  a  large  gas  flame 
a  attached  to  each  niche,  and  that  these  flames  of  course  tell  primarily 
upon  the  windows  in  front  of  which  they  are  placed,  and  go  as  fiu:  as 
any  tlung  can  well  do,  to  ruin  the  effect  of  the  illumination  on  the  other 
side. 


LBGAL  OPINION    ON  THE   POSITION   OF  THE   CELEBRA- 
TING PRIEST— SS.  PAUL  AND  BARNABAS,  PIMLICO. 

Ws  propose,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise,  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  papers  relating  to  disputed  rubrical  questions  and  points 
of  discipline,  regard  being  had  more  especially  to  the  legal  view  of  the 


In  our  last  number  appeared,  what  may  have  in  some  measure  given 
rise  to  this  determination,  viz.,  the  case  relative  to  the  sale  of  pews  in 
Yeovil  church  ;  which  we  shall  consider  as  the  first  of  the  series. 
In  our  present  number  we  have  furnished  our  readers  with  the  case 
and  opinion  lately  taken  by  the  congregations  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
in  regard  to  the  ritual  observances  in  practice  at  those  churches,  and 
whicfa  not  only  called  down  so  strong  a  condemnation  from  the  Bishop 
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of  London,  but  have  been  the  means  of  driving  one  of  the  most 
zealous  parish  priests  from  the  service  of  the  Church. 

We  may  state  that  the  case  has  been  slightly  modified  to  suit  our 
pages ;  the  few  alterations,  however,  which  have  been  made  in  it  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  original  framer  of  it. 

Our  readers  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  practices  numbered  % 
and  3  were  immediately  discontinued  by  Mr.  Bennett  when  objected  to 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  a  legal  opinion 
was  taken  upon  them  was,  that  they  formed  with  the  others  the 
grounds  of  the  Bishop's  calling  for  Mr.  Bennett's  resignation  as  stated 
in  his  letter. 

We  subjoin  the  case  and  opinion. 

Casb. 

On  S.  Barnabas*  day  (llth  June,  1850,)  the  church  of  S.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  a  Chapel  of 
Ease  to  the  church  of  8.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  under  the  incumbency 
of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  £.  Bennett. 

The  church  and  adjoining  bnildings  had  been  bnilt  entirely  by 
private  subscription,  and  the  clergy  were  supported  by  a  portion  of  the 
offertory  at  S.  Paul's,  the  richer  portion  of  the  parish  being  in  the  habit 
of  attending  divine  service  there. 

The  church  was  constructed  both  in  design  and  ornament  so  aa  to 
enable  the  fullest  possible  attention  to  ritual  observances  being  carried 
out,  and  the  consecration  was  one  of  unusual  ceremony*  an  ootave  of 
services  being  performed. 

In  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London  of  October  last,  some  severe 
strictures  were  made  upon  what  were  termed  the  "  histrionic "  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  clergymen  in  the  diocese,  alluding  evidently  to  the 
church  of  S.  Barnabas  (amongst  others)  and  the  offidating  priests 
connected  with  it. 

Public  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  the  church,  a  rabble  mob 
attempted  to  break  into  it  during  divine  service,  and  the  riot  was  con- 
tinued on  several  successive  Sundays,  new  vigour  being  instilled  by  the 
well  known  letter  of  the  Premier  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

A  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Mr.  Bennett 
which  had  commenced  in  July,  1850,  and  had  subsequently  been  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  Bishop's  absence,  was  resumed^  and 
certain  points  of  ritual  observance  were  required  by  the  Bishop  to  be 
discontinued. 

These  points  were  as  follows : — 

1.  In  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion,  the  Priest  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  side  of  the  table,  with  his  back  to  the  congregation, 
an  assistant  clergyman  kneeling  on  the  steps  at  each  side  of  him. 

2.  Not  giving  the  cup  into  the  hands  of  the  lay  communicants,  but 
putting  it  to  their  lips,  while  it  is  held  by  the  Priest  or  Deacon. 

3.  Not  delivering  the  bread  into  the  hands  of  the  communicants, 
but  putting  it  into  their  mouths. 

4.  Beginning  or  rather  prefacing  the  sermon  with  the  words  *  In 
^the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sok,  and  of  the  HohY  Ohost  ;" 
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and  on  the  preteher  uttering  thase  wordb  the  other  clergy  present 
'staodiDg  Qp  tnd  croesiog  theniBeltes.' " 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  (XHrespondenoe,  Mr.  Bennett  intimated  to 
the  Bishop  that  as  he  considered  himself  morally  and  spiritually  bound 
not  to  oppose  bis  lordship  in  those  matters  which  aa  a  diocesan,  he 
bad  a  rif^t  and  daty  to  regulate,  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  withdraw 
from  a  position  in  which  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  might  arise. 
In  reply  the  Bishop  again  pressed  for  the  abandonment  of  the  practices 
oli)ected  to,  adding  that  were  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  restrained  from  them, 
bis  lordship  did  not  think  a  sufficient  casus  would  have  arisen  for  his 
ksring  the  ministry  to  which,  as  his  lordship  stated,  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  zealously  devoted.  On  the  30th  Oct.  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  contending  that  the  practices  referred  to  were  founded  on 
principles,  and  that  he  could  not  consistently  abandon  them,  but  he 
added  that  if  the  Bishop  should  be  of  continued  opinion  that  he  was 
goilty  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  signify 
his  judgment  as  Bishop,  that  it  would  be  for  the  peace  and  better  order- 
ing of  the  Church  that  he  should  no  longer  serve  in  the  living  of  S. 
Paul,  he  would  then  send  him  a  formal  resignation.  Several  further 
letters  ensued,  in  one  of  whi<^  the  Bishop  called  upon  Mr.  Bennett  to 
fnliil  lus  offer  of  retiring,  and  accordingly  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Bennett 
wrote  that,  concluding  in  making  such  a  call  the  Bishop  wished  to  ex- 
inesa  his  continued  opiiuon  that  he,  Mr.  Bennett,  was  guilty  of  un- 
faithfulness  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  accordingly  thereby  sent  his 
reaignation,  of  which  on  the  9th  Dec.  the  Bishop  wrote  his  acceptance. 
In  the  correspondence  above  mentioned »  the  Bishop  in  no  in- 
stance directly  charged  Mr.  Bennett  with  unfaithfulness  to  the  Church 
of  England,  but  suc^  a  charge  was  rdiised  by  implication  only. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  this  correspondence  became  known,  the 
greatest  sympathy  was  expressed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bennett,  not  only 
by  the  congregations  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  who  bad  had  abundant 
oppoitnntties  during  several  years  past  of  witnessing  his  zealous  efforts 
sad  the  henefits  arising  from  them,  but  also  by  the  parishioners  at 
large,  and  an  almost  universal  wish  was  expressed  to  prevent  the  loss 
his  removal  would  occasion  to  the  parish. 

The  practices  objected  to  by  the  Bishop  were  by  no  means  dis- 
spproved  of  by  the  respective  congregations  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
They  did  not  desire  any  alteration  in  them,  and  on  the  publication  of 
the  oomspondence  they  could  discover  no  sufficient  reasons  in  the 
Bishop*8  letters  for  Mr.  Bennett's  removal.  The  fact  that  the  Bishop 
had  cautiously  refrained  from  expressly  charging  Mr.  Bennett  with 
unfiuthlulness  to  the  Church  of  £nglai|4  became  apparent  to  his  con- 
gregation, and  they  could  not  but  see  that  their  parish  Priest  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  public  outcry  raised  by  certain  proceedings  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  An  earnest  desire  arose  that  the  Bishop  should 
judicially  state  the  points  of  which  he  considered  Mr.  Bennett's  un- 
faithfulness to  consist,  an  explanation  not  only  fairly  due  to  him,  but 
to  the  ooDgregation  so  materially  involved  in  the  issue,  and  accordingly 
a  dqpQtation  of  the  oongregation  and  parishioners  attended  the  Bishop, 
sad  a  subsequent  conrespondence  ensued,  by  which  this  further  ex- 
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position  of  the  Bishop's  views  was  sought,  bat  they  wholly  failed  to 
elicit  what  was  required,  and  his  lordship  ultimately  declined  further 
communication  with  the  congregation  upon  the  subject.  The  congre- 
gation were  however,  much  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  entertaining  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  practices  which 
Mr.  Bennett  had  refused  to  discontinue  were  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Church  of  England,  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  injury 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  removal  without  an  effort  to  retain  him  in  his  in- 
cumbency. 

As  regards  the  practices  complained  of  by  the  Bishop,  it  was  believed 
that  for  the  most  part  they  were  not  only  strictly  warranted,  but  enjoined 
by  the  rubric,  and  the  correspondence  showed  that  Mr.  Bennett's 
opinion  coincided  with  this  view. 

The  opinion  of  counsel  was  therefore  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
congregation  and  parishioners  desirous  of  retaining  Mr.  Bennett  in  the 
incumbency  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

1 .  Whether,  notwithstanding  his  determination  of  giving  effect  to 
his  resignation,  there  exists  any  course  open  to  the  parishioners 
by  which  their  object  of  retaining  Mr.  Bennett  can  be  effected  ? 

2.  Whether  the  Bishop  can  be  in  any  manner  compelled  to  state 
seriatim  his  reasons  for  considering  Mr.  Bennett  unfaithful  to  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

3.  Whether  the  practices  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  in 
the  above  case,  and  objected  to  by  the  Bishop,  are  legal,  and 
authorized  by  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  a  parish  Priest  may 
safely  adopt  them  without  liability  to  deprivation  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  ? 

Counsel  were  further  requested  to  advise  the  congregations  generally 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  case. 

OPINION. 

1.  Upon  the  first  question  proposed  to  us,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  course  open  to  the  parishioners,  by  which  their  object 
of  retaining  Mr.  Bennett  in  the  incumbency  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barna- 
bas can  be  legally  effected,  Mr.  Bennett  having  placed  his  resignation 
in  the  Bishop's  hands,  and  the  Bishop  having  accepted  that  resigna- 
tion, the  parishioners  have  no  power  to  interfere,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  another  incumbent  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

2.  Upon  the  second  question,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Bishop 
cannot  in  any  manner  be  compelled  to  state  seriatim  his  reasons  for 
considering  Mr.  Bennett  unfaithful  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Bishop  appears  to  us  to  have  complied  substantially  with  the  conditions 
required  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  order  to  his  resignation,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  parishioners  cannot  insist  upon  any  further  explanation  from  the 
Bishop. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  practices  referred  to  in  the  third  question 
proposed  to  us,  and  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  we  are  of 
opinion  as  follows  : — 1st.  That  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion, 
the  proper  position  of  the  Priest  is  in  strictness  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Altar.     We  think  that  the  words  of  the  rubric  "  standmg  before  the 
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table  *'  imply  this,  whether  we  refer  to  the  words  themselves,  or  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  ruhric  professedly  uses  them,  and  as  the  whole  of 
this  ruhric,  which  precedes  the  prayer  of  consecration,  is  one  sentence, 
the  words  "  standing  before  the  table, ^^  appear  to  us  to  he  applicable  to 
the  words  **  shall  say  the  prayer  of  consecration  "  as  fully  as  they  are  to 
those  preceding;  and  as  the  subsequent  rubrics  in  connection  with 
this  prayer,  require  those  very  things  to  be  done  during  the  prayer,  for 
which  the  position  of  the  Priest  "  before  the  table  '*  is  expressly  ordered, 
the  intention  appears  to  be  that  he  shall  remain  there  till  the  pjrayer  is 
ended  and  those  ceremonies  are  performed.     It  is  obvious  that  his 
placing  himself  at  the  north  side  of  the  Altar  would  in  general  be  far 
less  convenient  for  the  due  and  orderly  fulfilment  of  these  directions, 
than  his  continuance  "  before  *'  it.     And  if  that  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  these  rubrics,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  for 
them  to  have  stated  it,  as  it  was  to  require  him  "  to  stand'*  at  the  north 
side  of  the  table,  at  the  commencement  of  the  service  ;  and  as  the  only 
direction  for  the  position  of  the  Priest  in  connection  with  this  prayer  is 
that  of  "  standing  before  the  table,"  we  think  that  he  cannot  properly 
take  any  other.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  "  breaking  of  the  bread 
before  the  people"  and  "  taking  of  the  cup  into  his  hands,"  are  not  in- 
compatible with  this  position,  and  that  while  these  things  may  thus  be 
performed  with  equal  "decency"  they  may  be  generally  "with  the 
more  readiness"     With  respect  to  the  assistant  clergymen  kneeling  on 
the  steps  at  each  side  of  the  officiating  Priest,  we  see  nothing  in  this 
either  illegal  or  improper,  although  in  the  absence  of   any  specific 
directions  upon  the  subject  in  the  rubric>  we  think  it  is  competent  to 
the  Bishop  to  place  these  clergymen  differently,  if  he  deem  it  worth 
his  while  to  do  so.     As  to  the  ^nd  and  3rd  of  the  practices  mentioned 
in  the  points  referred  to  in  the  third  question,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  not  giving  the  Cup  into  the  hands  of  the  communicants,  and  the 
not  delivering  the  Bread  into  their  hands,  are  violations  of  the  rubric, 
which  are  only  ezcuseable  on  the  ground  of  necessity  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  any  communicant  is  infirm,  and  there  might  Uierefore  be  danger 
of  some  accident  or  indecency  from  the  contrary  practice.  The  language 
of  the  rubric  is  express  as  to  "  delivering  the  bread  into  the  hands"  of 
the  communicants,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  delivery  of  the  cup 
(not  the  wine,  nor  the  "  Sacrament  of  the  Blood,"  as  in  the  rubric 
of  Edward  the  Sixth's  first  Prayer  Book)  can  be  performed,  unless 
giving  it  into  the  hand  of  the  communicant.     With  respect  to  the 
fourth  point,  we  are  of  opinion  thtft  there  is  nothing  illegal  or  repre- 
hensible in  a  preacher's  commencing  or  prefacing  his  sermon  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     It  is  certainly  quite  as  lawful  as  the  use 
of  any  collect  or  prayer  before  the  sermon,  or  any  doxology  after  it, 
neither  of  these  being  enjoined ;  and  any  prayer  before  the  sermon 
being,  as  it  seems  to  us  really  inconsistent  with  the  rubric  in  the  only 
part  of  the  Prayer-Book  where  a  sermon  is  ordered,  while  the  words 
"In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of   the    Holy 
Ghost,''  may  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  sermon  itself,  just  as  the 
doxology  often  is  at  the  close,  in  which  case  it  is  more  strictly  legal 
than  a  prayer,  and  the  use  of  it  is  clearly  no  ecclesiastical  offence.     If 
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the  other  clergy  present  chooae  to  stand  up  and  to  cross  themselves 
whilst  these  words  are  uttered,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  law  which 
they  offend  by  such  a  practice. 

b.  In  advising  the  parishioners  generally,  we  have  only  to  observe, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Bennett's  resignation,  that  although  they  have 
no  power  to  compel  the  Bishop  either  to  allow  Mr.  Bennett's  con- 
tinuance, or  to  state  his  reasons  for  refusing,  they  are^  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  memorialize  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  urge  upon  him  their 
wishes  and  opinion  that  Mr.  Bennett  should  and  ought  to  be  retained 
in  his  cure. 

Q.      fi  /  ^-  Addams. 
°^     \  Edward  Baoblbt. 

Doctors*  Commons,  Ibth  Feb.  1851. 

We  cannot  but  express  our  hopes  that  the  above  opinion  from  the 
two  eminent  counsel  chosen  expressly  from  the  two  branches  of  the 
bar,  the  one  an  ecclesiastical  and  the  other  a  common  lawyer,  will  go 
far  to  set  at  rest  the  long  vexata  qusestio  as  to  the  position  of  the 
consecrating  priest,  they  having  pronounced  so  decidedly  that  the  only 
situation  legally  correct  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  back  to  the  congregation.  This  our  readers  will 
recollect,  we  have  all  along  maintained  as  consistent. with  propriety, 
with  decency,  and  what  is  of  more  weight,  with  authority. 

However  much  we  may  regret  the  heavy  deprivation  the  parish  of  S. 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  in  particular,  and  the  Church  of  England  in 
general,  have  sustained  in  the  loss  of  their  parish  priest,  we  have  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  trusting  that  the  legal  opinion  which  it  has 
been  the  means  of  eliciting,  may  go  far  to  confirm  timid  minds  who 
were  anxious  to  keep  strictly  within  the  law  in  their  rubrical  obser- 
vances, though  at  the  same  time  ready  to  carry  out  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  its  fullest  extent,  so  long  as  they  were  not 
disobeying  or  impugning  the  true  authority  of  the  law. 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  STONE  FONTS  OF  CORNWALL. 

(A  Communicatiom^J 

. 

Thb  Fonts  of  Cornwall  form  a  very  interesting  class  in  the  ecclesiology 
of  the  county,  and  as  they  have  hitherto  been  but  little  known,  some 
account  of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting.  A  very  large  majori^  are 
of  Norman-Romanesque  date ;  in  fact  the  church  builders  of  Pointed 
times  seem  to  have  preserved  these  relics  of  a  bygone  age,  just  as 
scrupulously  as  (and  in  Cornwall  much  more  so)  they  retained  the  old 
Norman  doorways.  There  are  several  examples  of  First  and  Middle- 
Pointed,  but  instances  of  these,  and  even  of  Third-Pointed  date,  are 
comparatively  rare.  The  Norman  Fonts  are  mostly  circular,  though 
some  are  square ;  the  First-Pointed  either  square,  octagonal,  or  round ; 
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the  Middle-Pointed  are  mostly  round,  but  some  are  octagonal;  the 
Third-Pointed  are  either  round,  octagonal,  or  hexagonaL  And  first  as 
to  Norman  fonts.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  in  the  church  of  S. 
Symphorian,  Forrabubt,  to  be  one  of  the  oldest ;  it  is  early, — eveil  if 
it  be  not  ante-Norman,  and  appears  to  be  coetal  with  the  ante-Norman 
remains  in  the  church  :  it  is  plain,  circular,  and  of  granite ;  the  only 
attempt  at  earring  being  some  cross  lines  at  the  bottom,  such  as 
masons  strike  across  wet  plaister  with  a  trowel, — these  lines  are  cat  in 
tiie  granite,  and  very  freely.  The  font  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
S.  Matherian,  Minstbb,  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  one  is  evidently 
cojned  from  the  other.  Another  very  early  font,  although  much  later 
than  these,  is  that  in  the  ruined  chapel  of  S.  Enodoc,  near  Padstow  : 
the  bowl  is  plain  and  circular,  and  the  stem  is  encircled  with  the  cable 
moulding  boldly  sculptured.  Of  a  little  later  date  than  this,  (probably 
A.D.  1085,)  are  the  fonts  in  the  churches  of  S.  Dominick,  and  Saltash 
S.  Nicolas  :  the  latter  is  sadly  mutilated. 

In  the  parish  of  S.  Sampson,  South  Hill,  is  a  very  singular  bap- 
tistery, called  DupATB.  It  is  a  very  small  building,  but  divided  into 
nave  and  chancel  by  a  chancel  arch  and  a  step.  A  stream  of  water 
nuis  into  it  through  the  west  doorway,  covers  the  floor,  and  makes  its 
exit  under  the  east  window.  The  font,  which  till  very  recently  had 
been  used  as  a  water-trough  in  an  adjoining  farm-yard,  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  place  by  the  Rector  of  South  Hill :  the  bowl  only  remains  ; 
it  is  circular  with  four  projecting  fillet  mouldings  on  the  outside,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  of  Norman  date.  At  Laicorbak  S. 
Moren,  near  IVuro,  is  an  ancient  font,  evidently  of  the  Norman  period : 
tiiere  are  heads  at  the  comers  supported  by  shafts,  and  the  bowl  rests 
on  a  large  central  pier.  It  has  recently  been  freed  from  a  grievous 
load  of  plaister.  In  the  church  of  S.  Enodbr  there  is  a  very  good 
font  of  this  age :  it  consists  of  a  large  circular  bowl,  supported  upon 
a  shaft  of  like  form.  The  upper  part  is  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  the  reticulated  moulding,  and  heads  cut  in  has  relief.  There 
is  a  fine  Norman  font,  apparently  of  a  somewhat  later  date  than 
that  at  S.  Enoder,  (probably  circa  1090,)  in  the  church  of  S. 
Mary,  Callikgton.  The  upper  part  is  octagonal,  but  there  are 
beads  at  the  comers,  and  the  bowl  is  rounded  off,  under  the 
heads.  The  bowl  is  supported  upon  an  octagonal  shaft,  display- 
ing the  cable  moulding,  and  resting  upon  a  very  massive  circular 
plmth,  which  is  placed  upon  an  octagonal  base  apparently  of 
later  date.  On  the  sides  of  the  bowl  are  carvings  of  crosses, 
leaves,  &c.,  and  a  circle  containing  star-like  radii.  At  S.  Goa- 
BAB,  near  Mevagissey,  is  a  very  good  font,  of  later  date  than  the 
abovi :  the  bowl,  which  is  covered  with  singular  carvings,  is  supported 
upon  a  central  shaft,  and  four  angular  ones  of  a  smaller  size.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Kaius,  Kba,  near  Truro,  is  a  beautiful  Norman  font, 
which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  of  its  kind.  It  was 
removed  from  old  Kea  church,  when  the  present  frightful  edifice  was 
erected.  The  bowl,  which  is  circular,  and  of  large  dimensions,  rests 
upon  a  central  pier,  and  four  angular  shafts,  which  support  heads.  On 
two  of  its  sides  are  carved  floriated  ornaments,  on  the  third  a  dragoni 
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aod  on  the  ourth  a  cross  within  a  circle.  It  must  have  been  care** 
lessly  removed,  for  the  bowl  is  so  cracked  that  it  will  not  hold  water ; 
this  might  be  remedied  by  lining  it  with  lead.  It  has  a  new  flat  cover 
of  oak. 

The  next  that  I  shall  describe  is  that  at  S.  Sampson's,  South  Hiix  ; 
it  is  of  a  character  similar  to  the  example  at  Kea,  bnt  inferior  in  pro- 
portion and  detail.  On  two  of  its  sides  are  represented  boldly  sculp- 
tured floriated  ornaments,  and  on  the  other  two«  dragons  and  hons« 
Beneath  the  dragon  are  two  four-leaved  flowers,  of  Middle-Pointed 
aspect :  these  may  have  been  added  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but,  at 
all  events,  the  font  itself  is  undoubtedly  of  Romanesque  date,  (circa 
1000.  There  are  angular  heads,  as  at  Kea,  but  the  shafts  have  no 
base  mouldings.  Of  very  similar  character,  but  of  larger  proportions, 
is  the  font  in  the  church  of  S.  Cyricus  and  S.  Juliets,  Luzulta^v. 
The  bowl  which  is  round,  very  large  and  massive,  is  supported  by  a 
circular  shaft ;  there  are  heads  at  tbe  comers  resting  on  plain  shafts 
without  base  mouldings.  Tbe  bowl  is  ornamented  with  dragons 
rudely  but  spiritedly  cut,  lions,  and  other  curious  animals :  the  whole, 
as  at  South  Hill  and  Kea,  stands  upon  a  solid  base  of  granite.  The 
{out  at  S.  Crewene,  Cbowan,  is  a  good  example  of  this  class.  It  has 
recently  been  rescued  from  a  farm-yard  near  the  church,  and  has  been, 
well  cleaned  and  restored.  [The  church  of  Crowan  is  (or  was)  in  a 
disgraceful  state,  the  chancel  being  filled  with  huge  pews.] 

The  next  Font  that  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  the  church  of  S. 
Symphorian,  Timtagxl.  It  is  a  very  siDgular  example,  and  different 
from  all  others  that  I  have  seen.  The  bowl  is  supported  by  a  central 
shaft;  and  there  are  heads  at  the  comers.  Beneath  the  heads  are 
four  angular  shafts,  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  standing  perpendicularly, 
but  leaning  outwards  towards  their  bases,  which  are  rude  and  of  different 
shapes.  Around  these  shafts  are  twining  serpents,  rode  and  mutilated, 
and  above  them  are  crosses.  This  is  symbolical  of  the  victory  of  the 
cross,  (or  the  Christian  Church,)  over  the  serpent,  by  which  Dmidism 
is  signified.  In  the  church  of  S.  Gkdwell,  Lakbast,  is  a  very  hand^ 
some  Norman  font.  [An  excellent  representation  of  this  Font  has 
been  published  by  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  on  a  sheet.]  In 
the  church  of  S.  Austel  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  S.  Austbll,  is  a  richly 
carved  font  of  Romanesque  date.  It  resembles  the  example  at  8. 
Sampson's,  South  HUl,  in  many  respects,  but  is  of  somewhat  better 
proportions.  The  foliage,  dragons,  and  omaments  on  the  sides  of  the 
bowl  are  very  similar,  and  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  same  four- 
leaved  flowers.  The  bowl  is  round,  and  the  rim  is  ornamented  by  a 
richly  carved  bapd  of  moulding.  There  are  heads  at  the  comers  rest- 
ing on  slender  shafts,  and  the  bowl  is  supported  by  a  large  circular 
pier.  The  base  is  square,  but  with  two  broad  indentations  on  opposite 
sides.  (Circa  1150.) 

I  shall  next  notice  the  magnificent  and  far  famed  example  in  the 
church  of  S.  Petroc,  Bodmik.  It  is  very  large,  and  of  granite.  The 
bowl,  which  is  round,  and  richly  ornamented  with  intricately  twisted 
foliage^  is  supported  by  a  central  and  four  angular  shafts,  all  of  which 
have  good  bases,  moulded,  aad  with  ornaments  at  the  ooraers.    At 
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die  eomen  of  the  bowl,  m  tBe  upper  part,  are  wioged  heads  carved 
upon  Bqiiare  blocks  slightlj  projecting.  [Beside  the  font  atanda  the 
piscina,  which  has  been  removed  from  ita  uicient  situation,  and 
alienated  from  ita  proper  use,  to  serve  for  a  poor-box !  We  noticed  a 
Terj  fine  altar  tomb  in  this  church,  with  the  effigy  of  Prior  Thomas 
Yirian,  last  Prior  of  Bodmin.  He  is  dressed  in  his  pontificals  as  Bishop 
of  Megara,  his  hands  are  clasped,  as  in  prayer,  on  his  breast,  and  angels 
are  fiuming  his  face  with  their  wings.]  The  font  in  the  church  of  S. 
SnpHXH  by  Saltash  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  same  as  the 
Bodmin  example.  It  was  dug  out  of  a  large  mass  of  rubbish,  accumu« 
lated  in  the  interior  of  the  church  (!),  by  the  Rev.  John  BuUer,  for- 
flierly  Rector. 

I  shall  next  notice  the  very  curious  font  in  the  church  of  S.  Geren- 
sins,  GsKAAws.  The  bowl,  which  is  quite  square  and  flat  externally,  and 
iDooded  internally,  is  supported  by  five  plain  shafts,  the  central  one  being 
verj  large.  It  stands  upon  a  slightly  moulded  plinth,  and  a  large  granite 
atep.  The  aides  of  the  bowl  are  ornamented  with  arcades,  cut  in  low 
relief.  A  good  pyramidal  cover  of  oak  has  recently  been  provided. 
[I  am  again  going  to  digress  from  my  subject,  in  order  to  mention  a 
Blatter  which  has  lately  happened  in  Gerraas  church,  and  which  calls 
for  kmdly  expressed  indignation.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt,  the  old 
details  having  been  used  again.  The  whole  of  the  nave  and  aisle  are 
paved  with  tesselated  tiles,  and  on  them  are  placed  open  seats  of  oak, 
which  ve  also  moveable.  To  accommodate  the  "  majesty  '*  of  the 
iqoiie,  the  churchwarden  (I  believe)  has  turned  the  easternmost  back- 
munds,  feeing  the  west,  so  that  with  the  one  next  in  order,  it  forms 
aothing  more  nor  less  than  a  **  family  pew."  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  evil,  and  one  to  which  moveable  seats  are  clearly  open.  But 
aKweaUe  seats  are  unquestionably  better  than  fixed  ones,  and  some 
pian  ought  fortiiwith  to  be  devised  by  which  such  outrages,  as  that 
which  I  haTe  described,  may  be  prevented.]  In  the  church  of  S. 
Werborgh,  WAassTOWx,  is  a  good  font  (circa  1 160.)  The  upper  part 
is  aqoare,  there  are  heads  at  the  comers,  under  which  the  bowl  is 
lOQiided  ofiF.  In  eadi  of  the  four  sides  is  a  star  with  serpents  en- 
cirdiog  it.  The  interior  of  the  bowl  is  circular.  Fonts  of  very  similar 
character  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  S.  Nunn,  Ai.TABNim ;  S. 
James,  Jacobstowb  ;  S.  Peter,  LAMnaAXB ;  8.  Thomas  by  Launces^ 
ton :  and  there  are  curious  fonts  of  different  character  in  the  churches 
of  S8.  Mevan  and  Issi,  Mstaoisbxt  ;  S.  Stxphsn  by  Launceston ; 
S.  Andrew,  Whitstons  ;  S.  Mamarch,  Lakrbath,  &c. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  and  classify  a  few  out  of  the 
many  fine  old  Norman  fonts,  which  still  remain  in  our  Cornish 
churches;  imperfectly,  I  fear,  but  surely  unless  some  beginning  be 
aade,  we  shall  never  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them.  I  noticed 
but  one  foot  which  can  be  called  strictly  '^  IVansitional,"  from  the 
Romanesque  to  the  First-Pointed  style.  It  is  that  at  S.  Levan,  near 
the  Land's  End,  and  is  a  very  singular  example.  The  bowl,  which  is 
nmnd»  bat  with  a  flat  bottom,  stands  upon  a  single  shafti  which  is 
ciieolar  and  very  plain.  On  the  aides  of  the  bowl  are  a  species 
of  large  open  flower  having  crosses  in  thnr  eyes.    Around  the  upper 
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rim  of  the  font  runs  a  band  of  the  dog-tooth  ornament*  and  around 
the  lower  part,  an  elegantly  carved  string  of  the  cable  moulding. 

We  will  now  consider  the  fonts  of  the  Fibst-Pointxd  period,  veiy 
few  of  which  remain  in  Cornwall.  Probably  one  of  the  earliest  is  that 
in  the  church  of  S.  Anthony,  in  Roseland ;  it  is  plain,  with  no  orna- 
mentation :  (circa  1200.)  In  the  churches  of  S.  Mellor,  LursiNHoaKB, 
and  S.  Bueno,  Botus-Flbmino,  are  fonts,  of  similar  character,  (circa 
1230,)  the  bowl,  which  is  square*  and  ornamented  with  arcades  in  low  re- 
lief, is  supported  by  a  round  shaft  of  massive  proportions,  and  standing 
on  a  large  square  plinth.  The  next  that  I  shall  notice  is  that  at  S.  lianty. 
Lands WBDNACK  (circa  1280  :)  the  bowl,  which  is  circular,  with  grooves 
at  the  comers,  stands  upon  an  octagonal  central  shaft,  and  four  angu- 
lar ones,  which  till  recently,  were  of  wood,  and  round,  but  have  now 
been  replaced  by  octagonal  ones  of  stone.     It  bears  the  inscription — 

"  I.  H.  C.     RiC.  BOLHAM  MB  FECIT." 

I  now  proceed  to  Midolb-Pointxd  Fonts.  The  font  in  the  church 
of  S.  la  and  S.  Andrew,  at  S.  Ivbs,  appears  to  be  an  early  example  of 
this  class.  The  bowl  is  round,  adorned  with  angels  bearing  shields, 
and  resting  upon  a  round  shaft  with  angular  shafts  attached.     The 

inscription  must  have  been  "  Obs  baptizatx  obntbs,"  but  it  is 
obliterated  except  the  first  word,  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  second. 
At  the  base  are  representations  of  hideous  serpents  with  human  faces, 
symbolical  of  the  evil  spirits  exorcised  in  Holy  Baptism.  Another  ele- 
gant font  of  similar  design  is  that  belonging  to  S.  Martin,  Camborne, 
— belonging,  because  it  is,  (or  was)  used  as  an  ornament  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds  of  Tehidy,  instead  of  being  used  for  the  holy  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  S.  Wes 
example,  except  that  instead  of  the  evil  looking  creatures  at  the  base, 
there  are  four  lions,  llie  font  at  S.  Winnow  is  very  similar  to  the 
S.  Ives  and  Camborne  examples,  but  the  ancient  base  is  gone.  It  is 
also  early  Middle-Pointed,  and  bears  the  following  legend :  "  Eccx, 

Kabissimi  dk  Deo  vbrb  baptizabuntur  Sfiritu  Sgo.*'  Also  of 
Middle- Pointed,  though  much  later,  are  the  fonts  in  the  churches  of 
S.  Petroc,  Paostow  ;  and  S.  Mbrrtn.  They  are  precisely  similar  in 
every  respect,  and  are  constructed  of  a  dark  stone,  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood "  Cataclense  Stone.**  The  bowl  is  round,  having  four  pro- 
jecting figures  of  the  Evangelists,  and  between  each  of  these  three 
elegant  trefoiled  niches,  containing  the  images  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  moulded,  and  has 
four- leaved  flowers  in  the  hollows.  It  rests  on  a  plain  central  shaft. 
Recently  the  angular  shafts,  which  support  the  Evangelists,  and  had 
been  removed,  have  been  restored,  but  not  altogether  satisfactorily. 
The  font  at  S.  Merryn  formerly  belonged  to  the  chapelry  of  S.  Con- 
stantine  in  the  parish.  [This  church,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain, 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  tempest,  and,  together  with  the  hamlet,  almost 
buried  with  sea-sand  from  the  Towans.  The  annual  festival  (March 
1 1th,)  was  till  very  recenUy  kept  up  in  S.  Merryn  by  a  hurling  match.] 
By  far  the  most  extraordinary  font  I  ever  saw  is  that  in  the  church  of 
S.  Mary,  Trbvaloa  :  it  has  no  shaft  or  plinth  of  any  kind,  but  con- 
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ostB  simply  of  a  very  luge  octagonal  yessel  of  stone  resting  on  the 
{Mvement.  It  appear?  to  be  of  Middle-Pointed  date.  [When  we 
▼isited  Trevalga  church,  having  preyiously  obtained  the  key  of  the 
porch  doorway  from  the  sexton's  wife,  we  found  that  we  had  need  of 
another  key  before  we  could  enter  the  tower.  Having  returned  to  the 
cottage,  we  requested  the  key,  and  were  told  by  the  woman  that  it  was 
in  the  *'  vauU"^  She  appeared  very  much  surprised  when  we  asked 
her  to  point  us  out  the  "  vault,*'  and  equally  astonished  when  we  told 
her  it  was  the  fontS\  The  font  in  the  church  of  S.  Bartholomew, 
LosTwiTHiKi.,  I  conceive  to  be  of  late  Middle-Pointed  date ;  and  is 
well  known  as  being  one  of  the  most  extraordinarily  ornamented 
specimens  of  church  furniture  in  existence.  It  is  octagonal,  supported 
upon  five  well-moulded  shafts;  and  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  which  is 
composed  of  one  cnass  of  freestone,  are  decorated  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ^The  Cruci£xion,  with  the  figures  of  SS.  John  and  Mary ;  the 
head  of  a  bishop  ;  a  rabbit ;  a  dog ;  the  head  of  a  monkey  encircled 
by  a  serpent ;  lions ;  a  huntsman  mounted,  with  a  hawk  on  his  finger, 
and  a  horn  in  his  hand,  while  a  dog  runs  before  the  horse,  &c.  It 
stands  on  an  octagonal  plinth  raised  on  a  square  step.     (Circa  1360.) 

I  shall  next  notice  the  font  in  the  church  of  S.  Glbmbkt,  near 
Thuo.  It  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  north  transept,  which  is 
Middle-Pointed,  (and  is  probably  circa  1365.)  Till  lately  it  was  used 
to  receive  a  stream  of  water  by  the  road  side,  near  the  vicarage  gar- 
dens. The  bowl  only  remained,  and  it  was  erected  upon  a  very  plain 
modem  base.  The  original  base  has  been  since  found,  but  we  under- 
stand it  is  not  to  be  restored.  The  bowl  is  octagonal,  having  four 
large  and  four  smaller  sides,  the  larger  being  ornamented  with  flowing 
tracery.  The  Font  at  S.  Keveme  is  perhaps  Transitional,  (circa  1385.) 
It  is  octagonal  having  angels  on  four  of  its  sides,  and  the  inscriptions, 
"  I.  H.  C.*' ;  "  A  Q." 

We  will  next  consider  the  fonts  of  the  Thibd-Pointbd  style. 
There  are  not  a  very  great  many  remaining  in  Comwall,  and  those 
that  do  remain  are  of  no  very  great  beauty,  being  mostly  late  in  the 
style.  There  is,  I  believe,  (for  I  speak  from  memory,)  a  very  well- 
proportioned  example  in  the  church  of  S.  Thomas  &  Becket,  Lantxolos 
JQxta  Camelford :  this,  as  well  as  I  remember,  is  good,  and  early  in 
the  style.  In  the  church  of  S.  Senar,  Zbnnob,  is  a  font  of  this  age, 
(circa  1460 ;)  it  is  much  mutilated  and  clogged  with  whitewash ;  the 
bowl  is  ornamented  with  quatrefoils,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  square,  has 
its  edges  chamfered.  The  plinth  is  square  with  round  projections  at 
the  comers.  At  S.  Mabi,  near  Penryn,  is  a  Third-Pointed  font, 
similarly  ornamented.  The  shaft  has  panels  on  the  sides,  having  the 
arches  quatrefoiled  square  set.  At  S.  Just,  in  Roseland,  is  a  similar 
foot,  octagonal  and  supported  upon  a  plain  shaft  of  like  form.  The 
panels  in  the  sides  are  quatrefoiled.  A  cover  of  anomalous  design 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  tureen  has  been  lately  provided  for  this 
font ;  the  effect,  of  course,  is  very  poor.  The  date  of  this  font  is 
probably  circa  1490. 

^  [Was  not  the  word  vo/,  pronouoced  very  hroadly  ?  The  word  holy-water-va/ 
(i.  e.  Mw)  is  ttOl  commonlj  used  among  Roman  Catholics.] — Ed. 
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I  shall  next  notice  the  Font  in  the  church  of  S.  Outval,  near 
Penzance.  The  howl,  which  \%  circular,  and  ornamented  with  shields, 
angels  hearing  shields,  &c.  rests  on  a  clustered  shaft,  moulded  like  the 
pillars  of  the  arcades  in  many  of  the  later  Cornish  churches.  Much 
later,  (circa  1520,)  is  that  in  the  church  of  S.  Ivo,  S.  Itb.  By  a 
wretched  sham  it  has  been  painted  to  imitate  marble !  There  is  a  good 
plain  font  in  the  church  of  S.  Julist,  near  Boscastle.  [I  must  once 
more  digress  from  my  subject  to  mention  a  singular  instance  of  the 
duration,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  of  an  ancient  custom,  which,  ia 
these  days  of  irreverence  and  presumptuous  contempt  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  deserves  a  notice  here.  A  very  great  number  of  the 
congregation,  (which  consists  almost  entirely  of  peasants,)  immediately 
upon  entering  the  church,  before  they  go  to  their  seats,  bow  reverently 
before  the  holy  altar.  This  custom,  I  am  told,  has  always  been  kept 
up  in  this  church.  How  different  to  the  contempt  of  holy  things  mani- 
fested in  the  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Symphorian,  Forrabury ;  where 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  have  seen  six  or  seven  men  seated  on  benches 
round  the  altar  rails,  with  their  legs  irreverently  thrust  through  the  rails 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  their  hats  piled  up  on  the  holy  table  itself!]  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  the  very  curious  old  (for  a  new  one  has 
been  provided)  font  in  the  church  of  SS.  Probus  and  Grace.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small,  shallow  bowl,  square  externally,  and  resting  upon  four 
square  shafts,  which  are  supported  by  a  square  base.  It  is  very  rude* 
and,  as  it  bears  the  date  1661,  must  have  been  erected  after  the 
restoration. 

In  conclusion  I  would  mention,  as  to  modem  imitations  of  mediseval 
fonts,  those  at  S.  Mary»  Biscovey,  and  S.  Peter,  Ticeverbyn;  and 
those  at  S.  Michael,  Baldiu,  S.  Paul,  Truro,  (lately  erected  in  this 
fiiulty  Third-Pointed  church,  which  was  buHt  in  1846 ;)  S.  Mary, 
Bolventor  and  S.  Mary's,  Truro,  as  especially  successful.  And  now  I 
have  done,  hoping  that  by  this  attempt,  I  have  done  some  little  service 
to  the  cause  of  Ecclesiology,  which  now,  in  days  of  sorrow  for 
the  Church,  we  should  draw  to  us  and  cling  to  tighter  than  ever; 
and  trusting  that  I  have  not  wearied  my  readers  with  any  unnecessary 
prolixity.  i{i 


PETTY  SACRILEGE  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

CoNTBMPOBAKBovsLT  with  that  good  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  Society 
and  our  journal  to  promote, — ^the  restoration  of  dignity  and  beauty  to 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary, — has  sprung  up  an  attendant  evil.  It  is 
one,  which  in  the  present  tone  of  morals  amid  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  might  by  anticipation  have, been  predicated,  as  a  natural 
dependent  upon  tlie  advancing  change.  So  genial  sunshine  determines 
the  multiplication  of  the  destructive  insect  tribe ;  so  the  cessation  of 
war  and  disbanding  of  an  army  caose  a  temporary  increase  of  private 
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manaden ;  00  almost  any  given  pablic  benefit  ia  found  to  draw  in  its 
train  some  miachieTouB  consequence,  some  alloy  to  the  preponderating 
good.  As  in  the  case  to  which  we  at  present  idiude,  the  evil  may  bear 
no  greater  proportion  to  its  antecedent,  than  does  the  feathered  sen- 
tinel of  the  crocodile  to  its  grim  associate ;  yet  still  the  two  go  together ; 
sad  while  we  gladly  appropriate  the  advantage,  we  can  seldom  disre- 
gud,  or  act  wisely  in  omitting  to  counteract,  the  allied  though  in- 
fenvilL 

Choreh  restoration  has,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  caused  the  revival, 
or  at  least  the  increase,  among  us  of  a  crime,  which  was  scarcely  com- 
patible in  its  modem  form  with  the  prevalent  system  of  a  few  years 
bat^, — the  crime  of  sacrilege.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  of 
active  sacrilege ;  for  indeed  the  utter  neglect,  tibe  maltreatment,  the 
careless  indifference  to  the  state  of  the  temples  of  God,  which  suc- 
ceeded their  devastation  and  spoliation,  and  dating  from  the  period  of 
those  outrages  extended  down  to  our  own  time,  savoured  strongly  of 
that  contempt  for  holy  things  in  which  the  spirit  of  sacrilege  consists. 
Bat  the  apathy  we  thus  condemn,  in  the  abstract  and  in  its  results,  uni- 
verasl  or  nearly  universal  as  it  was  in  the  generations  which  enter- 
tained it,  we  trust  was  venial ;  they  did  but  suffer  things  to  remain  a^ 
their  fathers  left  them,  a  better  system  had  never  opened  before  them, 
they  passively  erred,  but  their's  was  an  unconscious  fault.  The  same 
extenuation  cannot  be  offered  for  those  bold  acts  of  desecration  which 
of  late  have  become  rife ;  and  some  suggestions  upon  the  prevention  of 
which  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  submit.  We  are  not  however 
aboat  to  refer,  as  some  of  our  readers  might  suppose,  to  quasi-authori* 
tative  interference  with  the  seemly  fittings,  and  decorations  of  the 
boose  of  God,  whether  promoted  by  episcopal,  clerical,  or  church- 
warden ringleaders ;  but  simply  to  the  robberies,  which  the  more 
sumptuous  accessories,  and  valuaUe  contents  of  our  churches  in  the 
Ittt  few  years  have  stimulated.  These  are  crimes,  which  we  observe 
with  pain,  are  on  the  increase,  the  alloy  inseparable  from  our  great 
gain,  or  separable  only  by  dint  of  due  precaution. 

The  objects  of  cupidity  are  of  course  for  the  most  part  the  furniture 
(including  the  vessels)  of  the  altar,  and  the  contents  of  the  alms-boxes. 
No  sort  of  church  is  altogether  exempt  from  these  outrages  ;  they  fall 
now  and  then  upon  the  old  fashioned  brick  realizations  of  the  pro- 
testant  adeaJ,  for  instance  that  which  bears  the  royal  standard  on  Kew 
Gieea,  as  well  as  upon  churches  of  the  catholic  type,  for  instance  that 
of  S.  Barnabas,  and  those  pertaining  to  the  Roman  communion,  as  was 
lately  exemplified  in  Liverpool.  They  are  not  directed,  nor  concentrated 
by  animosity  against  the  saoctuaries  connected  with  men  supposed  to 
hold  any  one  dass  of  opinions :  we  have  known  a  furniture- auction- 
room,  ministered  in  as  a  church  by  a  so-called  "  evangelical  ;'*  the 
rilisge  ^e  of  a  moderate  high  churchman ;  the  splendid  temple  both 
rural  and  civic,  served  by  Anglo-catholics, — alike  violated  and  robbed. 
But  worthy  it  is  of  remark,  that  even  the  lawless  depredators  in  ques- 
tion have  manifested  ere  now  a  striking  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
ud  forbearance  towards  that  which  embodied  it,  when  not  actually 
dishing  witiT  their  immediate  purpose.      Thus  the  plunderers  of  a 
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church  in  Kent,  the  windows  of  which  are  filled  with  Manich  glass  of 
the  highest  merit,  removed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ohjeet  the 
foot-panes  only  of  a  window,  and  seem  carefully  to  have  abstained  from 
damaging  the  picture  above :  others  who  abstracted  the  copper  wire 
guard  from  a  London  church  window  left  the  painted  glass  intact ;  and 
— (if  the  same  individuals  who  rifled  the  alms-box,) — found  some  other 
means  of  entering  than  by  the  destruction  of  this  frail  ornament* 
Even  the  perpetrators  of  felonious  sacrilege  then  it  would  seem  ezer<- 
cise  a  kind  of  impartiality,  and  exhibit  a  discrimination  in  their  sin, 
from  which  some  polemical  zealots  might  beneficially  take  a  hint. 

What  practical  suggestions  have  we  to  offer  on  this  subject  ?  The 
crime,  though  it  has  of  late  years  received  an  impetus  in  England,  is  of 
course  an  old  one,  and  not  confined  to  England.  We  have  seen,  we 
believe,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  a  contrivance  to  defeat  it  in  one 
detail,  that  of  altar  candlesticks,  by  attaching  them  with  chains  to  the 
masonry.  But  this  plan  is  too  germane  •  to  the  practice  said  to  exist 
in  the  taverns  of  the  old  districts  of  S.  Giles*,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
table  utensils  to  their  rightful  owners,  too  rude,  and  easily  counteracted* 
to  be  advisable  with  us.  Moreover,  it  is  available  for  one  article  of 
altar  furniture  alone,  and  that  commonly  the  least  costly  and  tempting. 
•  Again,  the  ancient  plan  of  securing  the  sacred  vessels  in  an  aumbrye 
is  we  think  unsuited  for  readoption  at  the  present  day.  The  skill  of 
burglars  has  we  conceive  so  nearly  kept  pace  with  that  of  our  lock- 
smiths, that  even  if  the  encasement  of  the  tiumbrye  were  made  im- 
penetrable,  its  fastenings  would  in  most  cases  not  suffice  to  resist  the 
ingenuity  of  its  assailants.  It  must  be  recollected  what  facilities  rail- 
way communication  affords  for  the  most  expert  London  thieves  to 
bring  their  resources  to  bear  upon  provincial  churches'  treasuries  ;  and 
in  how  many  cases  the  robbers  may  have  many  hours  undisturbed  at 
their  disposal.  The  circumstances  were  widely  different  when  the 
church  could  secure  the  utmost  mechanical  skill  of  the  period,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  visits  of  local  depredators  alone,  who  for  the  most  part 
could  possess  none :  when  oftentimes  the  very  fane  itself,  in  parvise 
or  sacristy,  gave  habitation  to  a  resident  ecclesiastic  with  assistance 
within  call  of  the  bells  at  his  command  on  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  danger;  and  when  at  least  the  church  was  never  far  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  anxious  defenders  who  ministered  and  worshipped 
daily  within  its  walla.  We  look  upon  it  therefore,  as  altogether 
hazardous  and  inexpedient  to  resort  to  a  method  of  keeping  the  holy 
vessels,  which  in  a  different  state  of  society  might  be  quite  efficient ; 
but  which  in  our  present  condition  is  certainly  not  so.  They  should, 
we  think,  in  all  cases  be  committed  to  safe  keeping,  where  in  the  great 
majority  we  believe  they  are,  viz.,  in  a  ponderous  or  fixed  iron  chest, 
in  the  sacristy ;  or,  better  still,  in  the  adjacent  house  of  the  priest* 
While  altar  crosses  and  candlesticks  of  valuable  metal  should  be  re- 
served for  festal  occasions^  their  place  during  ordinary  seasons  might  be 
supplied  by  others,  the  form  and  workmanship  of  which  should  con- 
stitute their  principal  (and  less  marketable)  value.  Aumbryes  might 
still  be  used  as  convenient  and  secure  depositories  during  the  intervale 
of  services  on  the  same  day. 
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Tlie  above  obsenrations  potseai  an  additional  force  in  cafees  yfrtxere  the 
prineipil  inlels  of  the  chmch  are  ioBafficientiy  secured.  The  preven* 
tnn  of  tacrilegiooB  attempts  at  the  Very  cdnfines  of  the  sacred  edifice 
eoosdt&tee  the  chief  motiYe  for  adopting  universally  the  abcfent  custom 
of  stoutly  barring  its  windows  with  iron»-*-^  custom  we  have  on  for* 
mcr  oocaainu  earnestly  advocated  on  other  grounds.  The  light  hori- 
zoDtal  baia^  which  glass  painters  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing,  to 
give  attachment  and  support  to  their  works*  are  not  enough.  Every 
accessible  window  of  a  church  should,  we  hold,  invariably  be  guarded 
by  strong  longitadinal  and  transverse  stanchions,  intersecting  the 
apeiture  so  closely  as  to  render  the  passage  of  the  smallest  uitohiki 
(precursor  of  elder  culprits)  impracticable.  Glass  painters  are  some- 
times  averse  to  these  bars,  as  supposing  them  to  interfere  with  the  effect 
of  their  own  productions ;  but  Che  objection  is  not  valid ;  the  trans- 
parency is  affected  by  them  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  security  they  afford  is  of  course  considerable.  We 
voold  again  call  the  particular  attention  of  parish  priests  and  ai  archi- 
tects to  this  point. 

The  last  precaution  we  have  now  to  suggest,  and  one  we  are  6z- 
tresady  anxious  to  enforce,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  parish  priest  alone 
to  exercise.  We  know  of  instances  in  which  the  successful  accom« 
piishmait  of  the  grave  offence  we  have  been  considering  was  as  unques* 
tioQably»  as  it  was  unintentionally,  promoted  by  the  very  clergy  them- 
aelves.  For  how  otherwise  shall  we  describe  the  neglect,  which  in  effect 
holds  out  a  high  premium  to  the  evil-doer  ?  That,  mimely ,  of  suffering  the 
contents  of  the  alms-boxes  to  accumulate  to  a  large  amount  [in  an 
example  which  occurs  to  us,  they  were  estimated  at  £40 ;  a  fortune  to 
a  thief.]  There  are  probably  in  every  village  and  neighbourhood  some 
persons  of  wavering  principle,  whose  better  mind  would  resist  any  but 
strong  temptation  to  dishonesty ;  whom  yet  that  strong  temptation 
constantly  presented  may  at  length  overcome.  Even  the  habitual  thief 
will  not  for  a  small  booty  undertake  a  risk,  which  richer  plunder  will 
at  once  determine  him  to  encounter.  Hence  in  a  moral  and  Wealthy 
aeighboorhood,or  a  vicious  and  poor  one,  it  is  alike  inexpedient, — nay,  we 
deem  it  reprehensible,  to  allow  longintervals  to  elapse  between  the  periods 
of  emptying  these  boxes.  Surely  the  trouble  of  removing  their  con- 
tents weekly,  or  at  furthest  monthly,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed 
agabst  the  danger,  which  may  even  possibfy  be  enooimtered,  and  the 
heinous  crime  which  may  even  poesibfy  be  suggested  to  some  unstable 
tottl,  by  the  omission  so  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  certainty  men  will  not 
ran  the  hazard  of  plundering  if  the  prospective  gain  be  small ;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  any  parish  priest  may  at  his  pleasure  greatly 
enhance  the  security  of  the  alms  entrusted  to  his  distribution,  by 
shortening  the  intervals  at  which  their  receptacles  are  examined, 
la  this  way  not  only  will  the  temptation  to  this  form  of  sacrilege  be 
diminished,  but  the  loss  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  should  it  notwith- 
ftaading  be  perpetrated,  will  be  diminished  too ;  while  the  repetition  of 
the  crime  will  be  discouraged  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  disap- 
pointment has  been  the  meed  of  the  criminal. 

We  believe  that  no  better  practice  could  be  adopted  than  that  of 
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adding  the  alme  found  previously  in  the  fixed  boxes,  to  those  gathered 
at  the  offertory,  as  often  as  this  is  in  use  ;  and  solemnly  dedicating  the 
former  with  the  latter.  This  plan  would  reduce  the  periodical  exa- 
mination of  the  boxes  to  a  regular  system ;  it  could  scarcely  be  deemed 
troublesome,  even  though  a  few  shillings  or  pence  only  might  on  each 
successive  occasion  be  thus  added  to  the  accustomed  eucharistic  offer- 
ings ;  and  while  beyond  all  contradiction  a  seemly  and  reverent  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  found  more  effectual  in  defeating  the  designs  of  ill- 
disposed  persons  than  any  mechanical  appliances  whatever. 

We  will  conclude  by  recapitulating  the  precautions  to  which  we 
think  greater  attention  than  is  usually  paid  is  due. 

First ;  that  greater  care  in  defending  the  several  inlets  of  churches 
by  sufficient  barriers  should  be  observed. 

Second ;  that  the  sacred  vessels  should  be  kept  in  a  well-secured 
iron  safe  in  the  sacristy  or  parsonage :  aumbryes  being  only  used  for 
temporary  purposes. 

Third ;  that  the  proper  decorations  of  the  altar,  if  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  should  be  reserved  for  Dominical  and  other  feast  days ;  those 
ordinarily  maintained  thereon  being  of  less  costly  material. 

Fourth ;  that  the  alms  boxes  should  be  periodically  emptied  at 
short  intervals ;  in  many  respects  the  most  eligible  plan  of  doing 
which  would  be  habitually  to  add  their  contents  to  the  sacramental 
offerings  of  the  congregation. 
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Renutrks  on  the  Architecture  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  with  an  Essay 
towards  a  History  of  the  Fabric.  By  Eowabo  A.  Fbbeman,  M.A. 
London  :  Pickering,     pp.  101. 

Thb  continued  presence  of  this  very  interesting  volume  upon  our  table 
serves  as  a  monition  to  us  not  only  of  our  too  long  neglect  of  it,  but 
also  of  that  more  important  and  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Freeman,  his 
*'  Essay  on  Window  Tracery."  We  had  long  hoped  to  have  been 
able  to  have  given  in  the  present  number,  to  the  latter  treatise,  that 
careful  consideration  which  is  the  only  condition  under  which  we  could 
ever  notice  it.  But  occupations,  and  emergencies,  which  we  are  sure 
Mr.  Freeman  would  heartily  sympathise  with,  render  this  impossible. 
We  cannot  however  forbear  calling  our  readers*  attention  to  the 
very  able  architectural  history  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  which  Mr.  F^ree- 
man  first  published  in  the  Arehteologia  CambrensiSf  and  has  afterwards 
brought  out  in  a  separate  volume,  considerably  enlarged,  and  amply 
illustrated.  The  mournful  history  of  the  mutilation  of  this  venerable 
structure  is  best  told  in  our  author's  words,  which  we  shall  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  quoting.  After  years  of  neglect  varied  by  an  occasional 
feeble  protest  from  some  zealous   antiquarian,  a  better  day  at  last 
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daimed,  and  the  late  Dean  Knight  Bruce  hegan  that  restoration  which 
is  being  energetically  carried  on  by  his  successor  Dean  Conybeare. 

To  facilitate  this  good  work,  Mr.  Freeman  has  directed  his  inquiring 
mind  to  an  analysis  of  the  architectural  facts  of  this  remote  cathedral. 

"  Its  groand-plao,  outline,  and  srranj^ment  are  altogether  unique.  It  con- 
sists— speaking  of  the  appesraoce  which  it  presented  when  complete,  and 
whieh  we  may  fiurly  hope  it  will,  before  many  years,  present  again — of  a  long 
unbroken  body,  comprising  under  an  unintemiptea  roof,  nsTe,  choir,  and 
presbytery,  with  a  large  Lady  chapel  projecting  from  the  east  end  at  a  some- 
what lower  eleyation.  Aisles  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  main  body 
and  aloD^  one  bay  of  the  Lady  chapel ;  the  west  end  is  £nked  by  low  towers, 
terminating  the  aisles ;  a  square  building,  forming  the  chapter-house,  projects 
from  the  south  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  haying  somewhat  the  air  of  a  low 
transept. 

^  All  this  is  widely  different  from  the  ordinary  design  of  an  Enelish  ca- 
thedral. The  first  and  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  absence,  in  a  cnurch  of 
so  great  a  size,  not  only  of  a  central  tower,  the  usual  crown  of  our  large 
efaiurchea,  but  of  transepts  in  any  form.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique  amonff 
the  Cathedrab  of  South  Britain,  and  has  but  few  parallels  among  diurches  of 
equal  size,  even  when  not  designed  as  episcopal  sees,  ss  the  present  Cathedral 
of  Manchester,  Dorchester  Abbey,  Boston,  and  S.  MichaePs,  Coventry.  And 
even  among  these,  the  distinction  of  the  several  parts  of  the  church  is  gene- 
rally more  strongly  marked  than  at  Llandaff,  where  there  is  no  constructive 
difference  whatever  between  nave  and  choir,  the  only  perceptible  external 
dumge  in  the  main  body  of  the  fabric  being  between  the  choir  and  the  pres- 
bytery, and  that  consisting  only  in  the  different  arrangements  of  the  clere- 
story."— p.  6. 

**  But  though  we  may  vainly  search  through  English  churches  of  equal  size 
and  dignity  for  an  exact  parallel  to  the  anomalies  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  grandest  and  most  important  instance 
of  a  tendency  busily  at  work  throughout  Wales,  and  indeed  not  unknown  to 
England  also.  Every  architectural  student  must  have  observed  that,  of  the  two 
types  of  a  church,  the  parish  church  and  the  minster,  it  is  far  more  common 
to  find  a  church  entitled  by  conventual  or  colle^^ate  rank  to  the  latter,  re- 
duced to  the  parochial  type,  than  for  the  distinctive  arrangements  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  abbey  to  be  reproduced  even  in  the  vastest  parish  churches. 
The  contrary  I  conceive  to  be  the  case  on  the  continent,  but  in  England, 
wherever  a  collegiate  or  monastic  church  was  also  parochial,  the  latter  cha- 
racter often  swallows  up  the  former.  Collegiate  churches  especially,  which 
were  generally  parochial,  do  not,  as  a  class,  even  when  the  present  fiibric  is 
not  oBer  than  the  foundation,  differ  much  from  common  parish  churches ; 
even  so  large  a  building  as  Manchester  does  but  exaggerate  the  parochial 
type ;  Beverley  and  Southwell  are  quite  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  Wimborne 
Minster,  but  for  its  towers,  would  differ  in  nothing  from  many  a  large  parish 
church.  Cathedral  and  conventual  churches  were  less  commonly  parochial ; 
yet  there  are  a  good  many  instances,  and  one  can  hardly  fail  to  attribute  the 
peculiar  character  of  Dorchester,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  its  twofold  cha* 
neter  in  this  respect."— p.  8. 

*'  Euongh  however  remains  to  enable  us  fully  to  realize  its  appearance  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  this  work  of  devastation.  The  cnoir  and  nave 
formed  architecturally  one  piece,  and  the  long  range  of  the  clerestory — seven 
bsys,  exclusive  of  those  concealed  by  the  towers — must  have  been  extremely 
erotive.  The  arrangement  consisted  of  two  distinct  lancets  in  each  bay,  the 
bays  being  divided  by  flat  pilasters  running  into  a  corbel-table ;  a  treatment 
of  Romanesque  origin,  but  often  retained  m  lancet  work,  and  with  extreme 
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propriety  in  iDitanceB  like  thi4»  where  the  style  ia  exhibited  in  an  early  and 
somewhat  severe  form. 

"  The  character  of  the  aisles  is  very  inferior ;  being  entirely  without  bat- 
tresses,  the  effect  is  bare  and  meagre  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  range  of  three- 
light  ogee- headed  windows — their  tracery  being  a  bad  specimen  of  the  mo- 
notonous reticulated  form  —  presents  no  relief  or  satisfaction  to  the  eye. 
There  is  no  norch,  but  (unple  means  of  entrance  are  provided  by  two  door- 
ways on  eacn  side." — p.  22, 

'*  The  internal  view  of  the  nave  and  choir  must  have  been,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  feature  of  the  cathedraL  Its  effect, 
when  perfect,  when  the  eye  could  gaze  uninterruptedly  down  its  whole  leng|th» 
must  of  course  be,  for  the  present,  left  to  the  imagination,  but  it  is  one  which 
may  very  easily  be  imagined ;  and,  even  now,  the  appearance  of  the  ruined 
nave  ia  one  of  the  most  striking  to  be  found  amon^  the  remains  of  ancient 
architecture.  Its  roofless  condition  supplies  the  incidental  advantage  of  s^ 
rare  and  beautiful  combination ;  the  arcades  and  the  interior  of  the  west  front 
being  seen  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  tower  as  an  external  object.  And 
in  no  mined  ecclesiaatical  building  is  less  subject  of  offence  given ;  the  roofless 
nortion  being  still  sedulously  preserved  as  a  portion  of  the  church,  and  guarded 
from  all  injury  or  disrespect.  And>  viewed  architecturally,  the  merits  of  this 
part  of  the  building  are  very  great ;  thouffh  neither  larse  nor  richly  adorned. 
It  may  daim  a  high  place  on  many  grounds  among  buildings  of  its  own  date 
and  s^le.  The  character  of  the  Ewly  English  work  is  singularly  good;  be- 
sides its  excellent  proportions,  it  combines,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  a 
great  lack  of  ornament,  with  not  only  the  utmost  excellence  of  detail,  but  a 
considerable  effect  of  richness.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  finish  of  exe- 
cution, which  is  most  conspicuous,  takins  away  all  notion  of  rudeness,  and  to 
the  presence  of  floriated  capitals,  which  certainly  impart  a  much  greater 
character  of  enrichment  than  any  other  individual  member.  The  internal 
treatment  of  the  west  end  is  especially  excellent,  and  deserves  the  moro  atten- 
tion, as  the  mean  internal  appearance  of  a  western  p<»tal  is  often  a  marked 
bkxt  upon  ohurohes  of  great  magnificence. 

"  With  regard  more  immediately  to  the  doorway,  this  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  brinsing  down  some  of  the  jamb-shafts  of  the  windows  to  the  ground  oa 
each  side  of  it,  which  at  once  has  the  effect  of  making  the  latter  a  real  por- 
tion of  the  design,  and  not  a  mere  necessary  evil.  But,  far  beyond  this,  the 
western  triplet,  viewed  internally,  is  moat  admirable ;  even  the  external  beauty 
of  the  west  frovX  in  no  wa^  prepares  the  spectator  for  the  marvellous  display 
of  art  which  it  presents  within.  The  fall  of  the  ground  allows  a  great  in- 
crease of  height  beyond  that  of  the  external  facade — there  being  a  descent  of 
several  steps  mto  the  nave  from  the  west  door— of  course  ereatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  effect.  This  allows  much  greater  neight  to  be  given 
to  the  central  sti^e  containing  the  window,  without  encroaching  on  that 
below;  the  ipaoe  oooupied  without  by  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway  being 
taken  into  the  former,  while  the  loss  is  made  up  to  the  latter  by  the  space 
gained  below  the  external  basement.  The  height  thus  gained  allows  the 
triplet  itself,  with  a  rich  array  of  arch-mouldings  and  jamb-shafts,  to  occupy 
the  whole  width  of  the  church,  (the  narrower  intermediate  arches  of  the  ex- 
terior not  appealing  within,)  without  the  width  of  each  lancet  being  made 
disproportionate.  The  internal  jamb  comes,  of  course,  considerably  lower 
than  the  real  eill  of  the  lancets.  The  skill  with  which  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal arrangements,  each  the  better  suited  for  its  own  position,  are  adapted 
to  each  other,  deserves  our  best  study  and  admiration.  Too  often  the  west 
front,  being  a  mere  excrescence  without,  contributes  nothing  to  the  internal 
effect ;  hen  the  discretion  of  the  architect,  in  his  simfi^e  and  natural  treat- 
ment of  the.  exterior,  has  had  its  reward  also  within.  Instead  of  a  meie 
mask  without,  and  a  bare  wall  within,  we  have  the  same  featuie  of  coaauin- 
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uile  beauty  in  both ;  only  tJial  of  the  exterior  n  bat  the  thell  of  the  fiur 
bi^ier  loveUneis  witbin." — pp.  23 — ^25. 

We  cannot  conclude  thia  notice  without  an  expression  of  the  interest 
we  take  in  thia  noble  restoration;  and  while  we  compliment  the 
pRsent  Chapter  on  their  exertions  we  feel  it  a  daty  to  enter  our  protest 
against  those  corruptions  of  a  former  generation  under  which  Llandaff 
Cathedral  has  suffered ;  not  alone  of  our  mother  churches,  but  in  common 
(we  must  say  in  truth)  with  every  one  of  them,  although  more  severely 
tried  than  any,  except  that  small  desecrated  structure  in  Peel  Castle, 
where  the  throne  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ought  to  stand. 

**■  Mr.  Wood's  performance  was  not  a  preference  of  one  style  to  another, 
but  the  deliberate  substitution  of  ugliness  for  beauty,  yet  more,  the  osten- 
titiotts  rearing  on  high  of  ugliness  in  the  midst  of  beauty.  Really  the 
modem  chmr  of  Llandaff  is  in  no  style  at  all ;  to  call  it  Itslian  is  a  comp1i« 
Bent  almost  as  mideserved  as  to  csdl  it  Greeian ;  it  is  simply  hideous  and 
aameaning,  without  reference  to  any  principles  of  art  whatever.  A  well  pro* 
portioned  range,  even  of  engaged  columns,  is  after  all,  no  contemptible  object* 
and  how  Brand  interiors  may  be  nuule  in  the  Italian  style  the  structures 
ahead?  referred  to  may  testify.  But  at  Llandaff  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
there  u  no  architecture  at  all ;  it  must  rank  not  with  S.  Paul's  and  Queen's 
College,  not  with  Whitehall  or  the  Clarendon,  but  with  the  meanest  forms  of 
Uie  dwelling-house  and  the  conventicle,  llie  sides  are  utter  bareness,  the 
west  front  has  just  enoueh  pretence  to  render  its  vulgar  display  still  more 
elaring.  How  this  coulahe ;  how  such  a  structure  could  ever  have  been  pre- 
ferred, actually  and  seriously  as  a  matter  of  artistic  taste,  to  the  glorious 
hJtuic  lying  in  ruins  at  its  side,  is  something  which  I  must  leave  to  the  moral 
philosopher  to  explain ;  the  architectural  historian  must  resign  the  attempt  as 
beyond  his  powers.  And  it  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  the  Dean  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  that  it  was  really  preferred  as  a  matter  of  taste ;  that  its 
hideonsneas  was  not  the  result  of  niggardUaess  or  want  of  funds,  is  shown  by 
the  laige  snm — j£7000,  and  that  doubtless  representing  a  considerably  largeic 
nominal  amount  now — expended  on  these  alterations.  And  1  cannot  forbear 
repeating  from  the  Dean's  paper  the  judgment  of  the  '  Rev.  A.  Davis,' 
whose  name  deserves  handing  down  to  posterity  as  its  author : — '  The  church, 
in  the  inside,  as  far  as  it  is  ceiled  ana  plaistered,  looks  exceeding  fine ;  and 
when  finished,  it  will,  in  the  judgment  of  most  people  who  have  seen  it,  be 
a  vety  neat  and  elegant  ekureh,'  After  this,  let  no  one  speak  of  '  church- 
wardenism '  as  the  acme  of  bad  taste  and  destructiveness." — p.  88. 

Mr.  Freeman  continues  forcibly  to  refute  Mr.  Petit*s  and  the  aesthe- 
tic Mr.  Ruskin's  notion,  that  an  old  ruin  is  a  better  thing  than  a  church 
restored  for  the  love  of  Qon. 

**  The  orig^inal  error  then  is  looking  at  a  church  or  a  court  of  justice,  a  hall 
or  eollege  gateway,  as  if  il  were  a  eastle  or  a  cromlech.  To  this  Mr.  Ruskin 
adds  the  doctrine  that  when  a  building  is  vtterly  beyond  hope,  when  it  is 
dangerous,  or  otherwise  impossible  to  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is,  the  best 
ooone  is  to  pull  it  down,  and,  I  presume,  if  necessary,  build  a  new  one.  Yet 
I  most  humbly  conceive  that  a  chapter,  or  other  body  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  an  ancient  building,  especially  an  ecclesiastical  one,  is  not 
only  bound  to  maintain  some  fabric  for  the  purpose  required,  but,  under  all 
ordinary  ciicumstances,  to  maintain,  and  therefore,  when  occasion  occurs,  to 
restore,  that  very  fabric  which  they  received  as  a  trust.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  Dean  and  CSbaptcr  of  Llandaff  should  keep  up  some  church  or  other  for 
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the  enthronemeat  of  the  Bishop  and  the  devotions  of  his  flock ;  it  is  sorely 
their  duty,  simply  as  a  matter  of  trust,  to  say  nothing  of  associations  of  every 
kind,  to  maintain  that  very  church  which  Bishop  Urban  commenced,  and  his 
successors  enlarged ;  even  though  at  last  the  identity— one  amply  sufficient 
for  all  rehgious,  and  most  artistic  purposes — should  be  only  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  existed  between  the  ship  whose  departure  delayed  the  fate  of 
Socrates  and  that  whose  return  precipitated  that  of  ^geus.  And  this  duty 
they  are  discharging  effectually  and  nobly." 

We  now  take  leave  of  a  volume  of  great  interest,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  reputation  which  our  excellent  friend,  and  in  spite  of  occasional 
controversies,  fellow- worker,  Mr.  Freeman  has  gained.  We  invite  our 
readers  to  follow  up  in  the  book  itself,  the  analysis  of  the  growth  of 
the  present  cathedral  out  of  Bishop  Urban's  little  Norman  structure, 
which,  Willis-like,  Mr.  Freeman  has  traced.  We  should  however  fail 
in  discharging  a  debt  of  justice  to  Mr.  Frichard,  the  energetic  archi- 
tect of  the  restoration,  were  we  not  to  thank  him  for  the  numerooa 
illustrations  with  which  he  haa  embellished  the  work,  among  which  the 
most  conspicuous  are  a  general  view  of  the  restored  church,  and  a  ground 
plan,  very  carefully  indicating  by  the  shadings,  the  respective  dates. 
By  some  unaccountable  oversight,  this  document  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  scale,  which,  we  need  not  add,  is  considerable  detriment  to  its 
^usefulness. 


LATE  EDITIONS  OF  SARUM  HYMNALS. 

1.  Hymnale  secundum  usum  insignis  ac  praclara  Eeelesia  Sarisburiensis* 
Aceedunt  hymni  quidam  secundum  usus  matris  Ecelesia  Ehoraeensis^  et 
insignis  Ecclesia  Herford,  Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  Parker. 
Litdemore  :  A.  A.  Masson.     18mo.     1850. 

2.  Hymnale  Sarishuriense,  cum  ruhricis  et  notis  musicis.  Varia  inseruM' 
iur  lectiones  Codicum  MSS.  Anglicorum^  8[C,  Aceedunt  etiam  Hymni 
et  Rubrica,  e  libris  secundum  usus  Ecclesiarum  Cantuariensis,  EborO'* 
censis,  Wtgomensis,  Herefordensis,  Gloucestrensis,  aliisque  codd,  M88. 
Anglicanis  excerpti.  Pars  prima :  Hymnos  omnes  per  anni  eireulum 
ac  de  Feriali  officio  exhibens.  Londini :  J.  Darling.  Cantabrigise : 
Deighton.     Square  8vo.     1851. 

Ws  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  these  two  works. 
Everything  is  a  gain,  in  times  so  infected  with  the  ignorant  and  head- 
strong self-conceit  of  puritanism  as  the  present,  which  may  make  us  ac* 
quainted  with  the  reverent  and  spirit-stirring  devotions  of  the  ancient  En- 
glish Church,  as  well  as  those  simple  but  exquisite  melodies  in  which  she 
clothed  the  language  of  her  divine  praises.  We  are  quite  persuaded  that 
if  these  are  brought  before  those  members  of  the  existing  Church  who 
are  really,  and  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  attached  to  her  communion,  they  must 
rapidly,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  all  other  modes ;  or  at  least  imbue 
them  with  a  new  and  vivifying  element.     Fortunately  the  iron  and 
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deadening  hand  of  puritan  aniformity  has  not  yet  been  laid  on  the 
hjmns  and  anthems  of  Divine  Service.  We  have  indeed  heard  of  a 
plan  for  publishing  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishops,  for  the  use  of 
congregations,  an  expurgated  and  adapted  cyclopsedia  of  all  the  hymns 
or  metrical  translations  of  the  psalms  which  have  ever  appeared.  Upon 
this  proposal  we  may  pronounce  an  opinion  if  ever  it  be  realized.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Church  is  at  liberty,  if  it  will,  to  sound  forth  the 
sacred  verses  of  Prudentius,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Hilary,  and  S. 
Bernard,  in  the  strains  immemorially  appropriated  to  them ;  whose 
origin,  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  may  yet  probably  be  traced,  partly  to 
the  Hebrews  and  partly  to  the  Greeks. 

The  first  step  towards  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the 
Western  Church  for  the  use  of  the  Anglican  portion  of  it  is,  doubtless 
a  complete  and  critical  edition  of  the  originals.^  The  former  of  the  two 
vorks  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  contains  a  pocket 
edition  of  the  Hymnal  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum  only,  extracted  from 
the  editions  which  were  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  former  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bating  two  or  three  typographical  errors  of 
some  importance,  it  is  a  neat  and  useful  compendium,  and  indeed  con- 
tains the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  ancient  English  Hymnology. 

The  work  secondly  named  is  far  more  extensive  and  complete  in  its 
purpose.  Taking  the  use  of  Sarum  for  a  basis,  it  embraces  the  uses  of 
sll  the  principal  English  Dioceses,  comprehending  also  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hymns  which  fell  in  later  times  into  disuse.  It  sets  forth  the  various 
readings  to  be  found  in  the  large  number  of  MSS.  which  have  been 
consulted  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford  and  London,  and  professes  to  give 
the  musical  intonation,  in  the  ancient  character,  belonging  to  each  of 
those  which  are  appropriate  to  Sarum  only ;  the  use  of  which  diocese 
vas  in  general  a  model  for  that  of  all  the  other  English  dioceses, 
though  important  variations  and  additions  may  be  found.  Of  this  latter 
work  we  have  as  yet  only  the  former  portion  ;  containing  129  hymns, 
for  what  is  usually  called  the  Proper  of  the  Time  and  the  daily  office 
for  the  .week.  The  remainder,  containing  we  presume  those  belonging 
to  the  Proper  and  Common  of  the  Saints,  and  the  offices  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  is  to  follow. 

The  editor  (whose  incognito  we  will  not  divulge)  has  used  a  most 
commendable  diligence  in  the  various  readings  which  he  has  collected. 
We  observe  however  that  he  has  collated  no  books  or  MSS.  from  the 
Cambridge  libraries,  and  that  he  has  not  noticed  the  very  fine  MS. 
Hyomarium  with  a  Saxon  interlinear  version  contained  in  the  Cathe* 
dial  library  at  Durham.  We  may  also  recommend  to  his  perusal  the 
splendid  Antiphonar  (alas,  imperfect  in  a  page  or  two  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Advent,  at  Christmas,  and  at  Easter)  in  the  Lansdoume  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  No.  463,  which,  although  probably  written  for 
the  Cathedral  at  Norwich,  is  yet  of  Sarum  use.  Also  a  Norwich  Anti- 
phonar, imperfect,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Maskell,  in  the 

1  Ib  Gennanj,  Da&iell  hat  fulfilled  this  task  ably  and  well  so  far  as  the  contixieiital 
H  jBiiology  ia  oonoemed,  bat  he  seems  to  have  been  unaccoantably  ignorant  of  all 
An^o.  Saxon  and  Early  English  remains,  and  has  with  one  or  two  exceptions  omitted 
lU  notiioe  of  them. 
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British  Museum,  Additional  MS3. 17,002.  He  might  moreover  consult 
with  advantage  what  is  denominated  the  Hymnarium  of  S.  Patrick  in 
the  lihrary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (hereafter  to  be  edited  by  the 
Irish  Antiquarian  Society  ;)  which  contains  a  number  of  hymns  entirely 
original  and  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Nor  do  we  see  why  the  Irish 
hymns  contained  in  the  ancient  Antiphonar  of  Banohor,  publbhed  by 
Muratori,  should  be  omitted — perhaps  they  may  be  added  in  an  appen- 
dix. Nor  can  we  guess  why  the  editor  should  have  omitted  all  mention 
of  the  printed  editions  of  the  Sarum  and  York  Hymnals  which  are 
contained  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  collection  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  Maskell.  With  regard  to  the  musical  portion  of  the  work  ti^ere 
are  some  few  errors  in  it,  but  not  of  any  importance.  What  is  a  more 
serious  omission  is,  the  absence  of  any  various  readings  of  the  different 
melodies,  of  which,  we  need  not  inform  our  readers,  there  are  many  in 
the  MSS.  and  printed  copies.  As  for  instance,  the  ferial  melody  for 
'*  Nunc  sancte  nobis  Spirittts,'*  in  the  MSS.  Arundel  130,  (a  very  beau- 
tiful and  neatly  executed  manuscript  which  was  probably  executed  for 
some  member  of  the  Percy  family  whose  arms  are  emblazoned  on  the 
first  page)  differs  considerably  from  that  given  in  p.  39  of  the  book  now 
under  consideration ;  whilst  the  former  printed  versions  vary  in  another 
way  both  from  the  Arundel  manuscript  and  from  that  reading  which  is 
now  proposed.  We  observe  also,  that  for  the  hymn,  "  Jam  lucis  orto,** 
there  are  but  two  melodies  given,  out  of  the  twenty-two  or  more  which 
are  appropriate  to  it ;  many  of  which  are  ferial  in  certain  seasons.  And 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  hymn  '*  Nunc  sancte  nobis/*  We 
hope  and  presume  that  it  is  intended  to  give  these  omitted  melodies  in 
the  second  part.  We  may  add,  that  the  notation  of  the  bass  or  F  clef 
is  inconvenient  and  modern,  and  not  that  of  the  age  of  the  MSS.  from 
which  the  music  is  extracted.  We  should  recommend  that  employed 
in  the  MSS,  Arundel  1 30  above-mentioned.  Neither  can  the  work  be 
considered  complete  without  a  statement  of  the  authors  or  presumed 
authors  of  the  various  hymns  ;  particularly  of  those  which  are  of  Eng- 
lish origin  ;  which  might  be  given  at  length.  Thus  at  page  104.  we  have 
a  hymn  given  for  Ascension  day,  beginning  "  Hymnum  canamus  gloriae," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  York  Breviary,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Hymnary,  Cotton  MSS.  Jul.  A.  vi.  and  Vesp.  Z>.  m.  of  the  tenth 
century.  This  is  in  fact  part  of  a  very  fine  poem  composed  by  the 
venerable  Beda,  or  some  one  of  the  saints  of  the  north  of  England, 
which  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Giles's  edition 
of  his  works,  and  which  would  amply  repay  extraction. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  a  short  account  should  be  given  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  hymns  were  sung  by  the  choir.  On  this  subject 
we  subjoin  the  following  explanatory  rubric  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent, at  first  vespers,  from  a  very  fine  and  (except  as  to  one  office  for 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury)  perfect  folio  MS.  Antiphonar  or  noted  Bre- 
viary according  to  the  use  of  Sarum  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  is  now  in  our  possession  by  the  kindness  of  a  high  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church  who  is  its  owner :  '*  Let  the  conductor  of  the 
choir  begin  the  hymn  ■  Venditor  alme,'  as  far  as  the  second  or  third 
word ;  then  let  the  choir  on  the  side  of  the  officiating  minister  (execK- 
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forif  ojficii)  continue  that  verse,  and  the  other  part  of  the  choir  on  the 
opposite  8ide  the  next  verse ;  and  so  let  them  alternate  each  verse  of  the 
hymn  to  the  end,  which  shall  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  year  ; 
and  let  the  whole  choir  respond,  *Amen/  " 


"THE  PRAYERS  TO  BE  SAID  OR  SUNG." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  little  pamphlet,  which  has  just  issued 
from  the  press  of  our  publisher.^  It  seems  so  likely,  from  all  we  hear, 
that  the  first  legal  steps,  in  the  National  Club's  crusade  against  ritual- 
ism, will  be  taken  against  this  very  point,  the  intonation  of  the  prayers, 
that  we  desire  to  call  as  much  attention  as  we  can  to  a  brochure,  which 
esys  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  subject.  Our  readers  will  scarcely 
neted  to  be  reminded  that  in  our  seventh  volume,  p.  378,  and  our 
eighth  volume,  p.  104,  we  have  already  entered  at  much  length  into 
the  explanation  and  defence  of  the  *•  Cantus  Collectarum,"  and  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  arguments  we  then  used,  or  the 
answers  t»  vulgar  objections  wc  there  gave  ;  nor  again  to  refer  to  the 
authorities  we  there  quoted. 

We  have  elsewhere,  in  our  present  number,  spoken  on  the  great 
principle  involved  in  this  question ;  viz.  whether  a  bishop  can  mero 
motu  over-ride  the  rubric,  and  where  this  prescribes  that  a  thing 
may  be  "  said  or  sung,"  command  that  it  shall  be  not  sung,  but  said. 
As  reasonably,  it  seems  to  us,  might  a  musical  bishop — and  we  have 
had  snch  even  since  Cranmer,  who  had  so  great  a  hand  in  adapting  our 
present  plain-song — order  all  his  clergy  to  sing,  and  not  to  say,  the 
common  pmyer.  It  must  have  been  meant  that  this  was  an  alterna- 
tive, leaving  the  parish  priest  an  option  according  to  the  particular 
eircamstances  of  each  case. 

The  question  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  rubric,  and  of  the  limits  of 
an  ordinary's  power  in  interpreting  it,  where  the  parish  priest  has  no 
donbt  on  the  subject,  must  soon  be  decided.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
submit  that,  even  if  (which  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe)  the  rubric 
should  be  thought  to  recognize  a  distinction  between  catliedrals  and 
parish  churches,  in  respect  of  the  alternative  of  a  musical  service,  yet 
Canons  XIV.  and  XV.  at  least,  which  give  the  same  alternative,  "  sing 
or  ny,**  are  of  universal  application.     Canon  XIV.  orders  that  *'  The 

Common  Prayer  shall  be  said  or  sung  distinctly  and  reverently 

in  such  place  of  every  church."  And  Canon  XV.  "  The  litany  shall 
be  said  or  sung  ....  in  all  cathedrals,  collegiate,  parish  churches  and 
chapels."  It  is  also  worth  inquiry,  whether  that  rubric,  which  speaks  of 
"  choirs,  and  places  where  they  sing,'*  does  not,  if  properly  understood, 
extend  the  right  of  a  sung  service  to  all  churches  where  metrical  psal- 

'  The  Prsyen  to  be  said  or  rang.    A  Plea  for  Masical  Services,  in  a  Letter  to 
the  Bbhop  of  London.    By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Flower;  B.  A.,  London :  Maaters. 
vol..   XII.  Q 
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mody  is  used  in  that»  or  any  other  parts  of  the  service  ;  in  other  words, 
all  churches  whatever.  At  any  rate,  it  is  hard  on  the  one  hand  to  find 
that  rubric  interpreted  as  including  only  choral,  or  collegiate  founda- 
tions, and  excluding  voluntary,  or  privately  supported,  parish  choirs, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  taken  by  universal  practice,  to  justify  the 
singing  of  Tate  and  Brady's  psalter. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flower's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  He 
refers,  and  we  ought  never  to  cease  referring,  to  his  Lordship's  Charge 
of  1842,  which  justifies  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  rubrical  revival 
among  us;  and  he  insists  upon  that  passage  of  Van  Espen,  which  the 
bishop  had  quoted  with  approbation  :  "  Singularum  Ecclesiarum  ritus 
atque  caerimonialia,  sive  ritualia,  servanda  sunt,  neque  presbyteris* 
aliisve  Ecelesue  ministris,  ritum  prascriptum  immutare  licet*'  He 
adopts  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  our  position. 

"  Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  desire  to  pamper  diseased  appe- 
tites by  unauthorized  ritualisms ;  whilst  we  are  careful  to  avoid  that  which 
we  have  not  positive  authority  for  doine ; — we  are  fully  resolved,  by  God's 
blessioff,  not  to  forfeit  that  which  we  have,  and  falling  short  of  our  duty, 
make  the  services  of  our  Church  mere  beegarly  elements — denuded  of  every- 
thing that  can  minister  to  devotion,  and  awaken  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
loying  hearts.  Faithful,  nnswerving  obedience  to  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  law  and  rule  of  our  lives.  We  feel  as  deeply  as  your  Lordship,  that  hy 
the  laws  of  that  Church  we  are  most  solemnly  bound ;  what  *  they  enjoin,* 
we  are  to  practise ;  what  they  forbid,  we  are  to  abstain  from  ;  what  they  pur*- 
posely  omit,  we  are  not  to  introduce.  It  is,  my  Lord,  by  this  very  principle  I 
wish  to  be  guided  in  the  remarks  I  shall  venture  to  address  to  you,— m  endea- 
vouring to  answer  the  question,  '  How  shall  the  prayers  be  said?'  I  shall 
keep  as  free  as  possible  from  extraneous  matter,  and  confine  myself  to  the 
simple  question, — whether  the  Church  of  England  has  sanctioned  any  pre- 
scribed method  for  the  celebration  of  her  Divine  offices.  And  if  this  should 
be  found  to  be  the  case — if  what  has  been  branded  as  '  muttering  the  Liturgy 
so  as  to  disguise  its  language  from  the  people '  should  be  discovered  to  be 
the  only  method  which  our  Church  has  authorized,  I  would  then  most  res- 
pectfully remind  your  Lordship  of  the  opinion  of  Van  Espen,  already  quoted 
and  approved  by  you, — '  neque  presbyteris,  tUiigve  eccUsia  mnistris  ntum 
prsescriptum  immutare  licet.  " — pp.  6,  7* 

Again,  the  following  is*  a  very  plain  and  temperate  statement  of 
the  case. 

*'  We  have  simply  to  do  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  though  we 
should  be  justified  in  concluding  pn'fiu^/arttf,  that  when  appeal  to  antiquity 
in  doctrine  and  Ritual  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  English  Re- 
formation, it  could  not  be  intended  to  introduce  principles  and  practices  un- 
sanctioned thereby ;  yet,  if  the  rubrical  directions  prove  that  this  was  the  case, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  obey,  or  retire.     I  can  see  no  middle  course." 

"What,  then,  has  the  Church  of  England  commanded  in  this  respect?  To 
my  mind,  here,  as  in  doctrine,  her  injunctions  appear  plain  and  decisive. 
There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  consistency ;  for  which  we  are  at  once  pre- 
pared, when  we  remember  that  Marbeck  was  employed  by  Cranmer  to  re- 
form the  Church  music  of  the  time,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  plain-son^,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  figured  style  which  was  then  generally  adopted.  The  re- 
formers did  not  exercise  their  inventive  faculties  in  rubriod  matters  any  more 
than  in  doctrinal.     Restoration  of  what  was  pure  and  edifying,  not  the  inren* 
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/ton  of  noTelties»  was  the  prominent  object  they  had  in  view.  And  lo  they 
have  shown  in  the  ample  rubrical  directions  they  have  ^ven,  which,  however^ 
call  for  but  little  by  way  of  explanation.  When  we  take  up  our  Prayer-books, 
we  find  that  certain  parts  of  the  oflBces  are  directed  to  oe  'said'  or  ^sung' 
others  to  be  *  read'  others  pronounced.  Now  in  explaining  these  directions, 
your  Lordship  will,  I  feel  confident,  sanction,  as  a  sound  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion, that  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  meaning  was  given  to  these 
several  terms,  at  the  period  when  they  were  used,  and  not  how  they  may  be 
twisted  in  the  present  day.  On  reference  to  authorized  works  we  find  that 
these  are  Ecclesiastico-musical  terms,  and  that  each  one  of  them  has  a  definite 
meaning  and  application.  The  most  ample  provision  for  the  due  celebration  of 
our  services,  both  in  small  and  large  parish  churches,  was  made.  But  upon  this 
point  I  cannot  express  myself  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Dyce  has  already  done  in 
his  invaluable  preface  to  Marbeck's  book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  will,  therefore, 
crave  permission  to  quote  his  words : — *  The  terms  in  which  the  rubrics  are 
expressed  must  be  interpreted  according  to  their  technico-ecclesiastical  mean- 
ing in  the  16th  century.  In  the  case  just  cited,  the  term  plain- tune  did  not, 
as  it  probably  now  does  to  the  majority  of  modern  ears,  signify  any  kind  of 
plain  tone  or  melody,  but  a  certain,  specific,  recognized  and  well-known  chant, 
appropriated  from  time  immemorial  to  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  in  the 
eboir.  And  so  of  other  parts  of  the  offices  sung  in  plain-tune ;  each,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  had  its  particular,  assigned,  and  accustomed  species  of 
melody,  or  intonation  ;  and  as  all  the  species  were  comprehended  under  the 
term  plain-song,  or  plain-tune,  an  order  for  the  use  of  this  throughout  the 
service  implied  the  use  of  all  the  specific  varieties  in  their  proper  places,  and 
in  their  accustomed  manner ;  it  implied,  in  short,  the  use  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  very  music  given  in  the  following  work,  the  adaptation  of  which  to  the 
English  words  was  coeval  with  the  first  publication  of  the  Prayer  Book.'  In 
a  word,  my  Lord,  these  several  injunctions  commanded,  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  ob- 
served, the  use  of  a  specific  and  recognized  style  of  plain-son^.  The  word 
'  unf '  referred  to  the  mere  intonation  of  the  several  preces,  whilst  the  word 
*nng  *  implied  the  '  choral*  celebration, — which  has  unfortunately  been  called 
in  latter  days  the  '  Cathedral,'  and  so  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  Parochial 
Churches.  This  distinction  is  most  positively  stated  in  the  rubric,  which  en- 
joins the  anthem — in  choirs,  and  places  where  they  ' sing' t. e.,  where  the 
'choral'  method,  and  not  the  mere  monotone,  is  in  use." — pp.  1, 9. 

Mr.  Flower  also  briefly  and  well  touches  upon  the  point  of  the  proper 
chanting  of  the  Psalms ;  and  then  quotes  a  very  interesting  argument 
from  Archbishop  King,  (1726,)  for  which  we  have  not  space, 

**  What  has  been  said  of  the  Preces,  Litany,  &c.,  applies,  my  Lord,  with 
greater  force  to  the  '  Psalms.'  That  .they  were  intended  to  be  '  sung '  is 
dear,  not  only  from  the  name  itself,  which  seems  to  demand  it,  but  also  JProm 
the  immediately  preceding  sentences,  and  the  invitatory  '  Venite.'  It  seems 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  absurdity  to  say, '  O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips, 
and  onr  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise ;'  to  exhort  each  other  on  this  wise 
— '  O  come  let  us  si  no  unto  the  Lord,*  and  then  to  falsify  the  whole  by 
what  too  often  degenerates  into  a  duet  between  the  officiating  minister  and 
the  derk."— p.  II. 

Again,  as  to  the  ridiculous  Puritan  objection  to  the  singing  of 
prayers — 

^ If  it  be  said  that  it  is  improper  to  sing  'prayers,'  then  should  not  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  be  sung,  or  the  Te  Deum,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  the  language  of  prayer ;  nor  yet  any  modern  compositions,  which  do 
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not  altogether  consist  of  Rscriptioni  of  praise.  Churchmen  must  g:ive  up 
unauthorized  hymn  books ;  the  Dissenters  part  with  Wesley,  Watts,  &e  ,  as 
these  contain  but  very  few  stanzas  in  which  the  laufj^age  of  prayer  is  not 
used.  None  surely  will  contend  that  a  prayer  is  less  a  prayer,  whether  it  be  in 
prose  or  verse.  If  it  be  said,  my  Lord,  that  intonation  robs  the  services  of 
their  meaning,  and  disguises  their  language  from  the  people,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly answer,  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  in  large  and  difficult 
Churches,  where  the  sermon  is  scarcely  heard,  the  simple  intonation  conveys 
the  voice  to  the  farthest  comer,  and  the  prayera  uttered  in  a  modest  tone 
reach  distinctly  every  part." — ^p.  17. 

We  roust  make  room  for  another  extract. 

"  My  Lord,  if  on  the  one  hand  I  dread  unfaithfulness,  I  dread  inconsUteney 
not  the  less.  There  is  much  cause  for  apprehension,  lest,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, a  false  step  should  be  taken.  If  your  Lordship  rebukes  concessions  on 
mistaken  principles,  to  tender  loving  souls,  who  may  be  in  an  imreal  state  of 
religious  excitement — if  you  check,  by  virtue  of  your  high  office,  all  efibrts  to 
Romanize  the  Church  of  England,  are  you  not  equally  bound  to  reprove  all 
concessions  to  popular  clamour,— the  result  of  which  will  be,  a  total  disfigure- 
ment of  all  our  Church *8  services,  and  a  tendency  to  maintain  that  spirit  of 
self-will  and  self  pleasing  which,  in  1842,  provoked  your  Lordship's  censures 
and  which  you  thbn  regarded  as  a  greater  evil  than  unauthorized  additions? 
I  for  one  ask  not  for  one  single  custom  or  practice  unsanctioned  by  the  Church 
at  whose  altars  I  minister, — but  by  God  a  blessing  I  will  not  bate  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  those  decent  observances  which  tend  to  edification.  Concessions  to 
error,  your  Lordship  has  said,  never  serve  the  cause  of  truth.  To  say  or  sing 
the  Preyen — to  chant  the  Psalms — and  other  offices  of  the  Church,  is  wrong 
or  right.  If  the  former,  let  it  be  proved  to  be  so,  not  merelv  denounced ;  u 
the  latter,  let  it  be  fairly  stated  and  fully  maintained." — pp.  ll^,  20. 

And  in  coDclusion,  Mr.  Flower  very  earnestly  and  ably  presses  home 
the  whole  question,  in  its  most  important  bearings.  We  cordially  re- 
commend the  pamphlet  for  extensive  perusal  and  distribution. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  refer  also  to  a  sensible  little  pamph- 
let, by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  of  Horsham,  called  "  A  Plea  for  united 
responding  in  the  public  worship  of  Ood,"  (Masters.)  We  give  two 
extracts. 

'^  On  this  natural  and  reasonable  proposition  is  founded  the  express  injunc- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  service  should  be  performed, 
viz.  '  }Ve  will  that  there  be  a  modest  and  distinct  song  so  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  common  prayers  of  the  Church,  that  the  same  may  be  as  plainly  understood 
*  as  if  it  were  read  without  singing  J  This  is  what  is  meant  in  the  directions  of 
the  Prayer- Book  by  the  word  '  say,'  for  it  is  ouite  evident  from  the  injunction, 
that  the  service  was  never  intended  to  be '  read,'  as  one  would  read  a  sermon  or 
a  book;  but  to  be  '  said '  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  many  penons  joining 
together  without  discord  or  confusion.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  Evening 
Prayer  in  the  calendar  is  called  '  Evensong.' 

"  It  might  be  objected  here  that  this  injunction  and  these  observations  are 
all  very  well  as  regards  cathedrals,  but  that  they  cannot  be  meant  for  ordinaiy 
congregations  in  parish  churches.  But  this  is  not  so';  the  injunction  is  based 
on  a  broad  and  general  principle,  and  relates  to  all  kinds  of  public  worahip. 
Not  that  the  modest  parish  church  will  vie  witii  the  cathedral  in  the  decorations 
of  its  song,  any  more  than  of  its  architecture.  Yet  as  one  principle  may  well 
be  observed  in  the  architecture  of  both  places,  so,  unless  we  love  dulness  and 
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vearinessy  most  one  principle  be  obienred  in  the  worsh^  of  both ;  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  extent  .to  which  the  principle  admits  of  being  carried 
out." — ^pp.  5—7- 

"  Most  clergymen  indeed  are,  without  perhaps  being  aware  of  it,  a  hindrance 
in  this  respect  rather  than  a  help ;  for  can  it  be  disputed  that  nine  ministers 
OQt  of  erery  ten  have  each  his  own  way  of  reatling  the  service,  which  no  one  else 
could  follow  without  the  appearance  of  mockery  ?  One  seeks  to  be  impressive 
— another  lays  great  emphasis  on  certain  words — another  repeats  the  service 
as  rapidly  as  he  can — another  preaches  the  prayers — others  have  a  sing-song 
way  of  their  own,  altering  the  pitch  of  their  voice  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
same  prayer — others  drop  it  at  every  pause,  invariably  at  the  end— hastening 
the  closing  syllables  which  ought  to  be  sustained"— ^p,  12, 13. 

In  fact,  8o  many  chorches  have  of  late  adopted  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete choral  service  that,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  now  raised,  we  have 
no  idem  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  be  deprived  of  so  high  a  privilege. 
Should  the  question  be  carried  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  it  will  be 
of  great  importance  that  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  should 
communicate  all  the  facts,  quotations,  arguments,  and  suggestions  in 
his  power  to  the  counsel  engaged.  It  is  likely  that  we  may  have  in- 
formation of  the  proper  quarter,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  medium 
of  communication  between  any  well-wishers  to  the  cause  and  the 
persons  interested  in  the  trial. 

Under  this  head  will  properly  come  the  following  letter,  addressed 
tons. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

DsA.R  Sir, — As  it  seems  probable  that  each  portion  of  our  choral 
services  will  shortly  be  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  public  opinion, 
everything  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  past  condition,  or  to  furnish 
bints  for  their  greater  propriety  and  efficiency  becomes  of  increased 
value.  I  have  therefore  thought  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  extract 
some  of  the  directions  respecting  such  services,  given  by  the  well 
known  John  Playford,  at  the  close  of  the  17th,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  "The  order  of  performing  the  divine  service  in 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  chappels,*'  printed  at  the  end  of  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  skill  of  Mustek,'*  begins  thus :  "  The  confession  and 
absolution  being  read  by  the  priest  in  one  continued  solemn  tone,  the 
priest  and  the  whole  choir  repeat  the  whole  Loan's  Prayer,  thus ;" — I 
iKed  hardly  pause  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  read,*'  as 
applied  to  the  monotone,  but  will  at  once  set  beside  this  a  subsequent 
rubric,  that  preceding  the  Creed,  '•  Then  follows  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
which  is  sung  by  the  whole  choir  tn  one  continued  solemn  and  grave 
tone.**  To  this  must  be  added  another,  from  before  the  Communion 
office,  or  "  second  service  ;'*  *'  The  second  service  is  begun  by  the 
prieet,  who  reads ^  the  Loan's  Prayer  in  one  grave  tone,  the  deeper  (if 
strong  and  audible)  the  better ;  then  the  collect  before  the  command- 
ments and  the  commandments  m  a  higher  tone}   The  whole  quire  (if  not 

^  That  is,  we  presome,  tome  such  "  sottenuio,**  at  that  which  the  Times  so  re- 
markably extolled  for  its  clearness  in  the  delivery  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 
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singing  to  an  organ)  answering.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  ns,  &c.,  after 
each  commandment  in  the  same  tone."  "  Then  the  priest  reads  the 
prayers  before  the  Epistle,  the  quire  answering  Amen .'*  These  last  words 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  remark,  that  no  quire,  or  body  of  voices,  can 
unite  to  answer  Amen,  unless  the  preceding  close  at  least  has  been  given 
on  one  decided  note.  In  connexion  with  these  rubrics,  let  me  ask  whe« 
ther  the  high  pitch  of  our  modern  intoning,  convenient  as  it  is  for  the 
priest  and  the  choir,  be  not  altogether  a  mistake  as  far  as  the  congrega- 
tion is  concerned  ;  whether  portions  might  not  by  a  compromise  be  set 
lower  for  the  people  and  portions  higher  for  the  choir ;  and  whether 
finally,  the  usual  fall  of  a  minor  third  from  the  reciting  note  at  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  daily  service,  and  also  a 
similar  fall  as  given  by  Play  ford,  in  repeating  it  i^ter  the  Creed,  ^  and 
again  in  the  Litany,  together  with  the  rise  of  the  same  interval  by  a 
quasi-intonation  after  the  Apostles*  Creed,  be  not  indications  of  a 
widely  spread  custom  of  accommodating  at  any  rate  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  the  pitch  of  the  untrained  numbers  in  the  nave  ? 

But  to  proceed  to  the  Psalms  ;  "  The  Venite  is  begun  by  one  of  the 
choir,  then  sung  by  sides  ;"  after  which  follows  a  notation  of  its  first 
verse  for  each  day  of  the  week,  in  every  case  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  to 
one  of  the  Gregorian  tones.  Sunday  has  the  4th  ending  of  the  Ut 
tone  ;  (The  numbers  are  according  to  Mr.  Helmore's  Psalter.)  Mon- 
day, what  I  imagine  is  intended  for  the  2nd  ending  of  the  8th» 
Tuesday's  may  be  a  corrupt  form  of  the  5th  tone  2nd  ending,  but  I  am 
more  inclined  to  class  it  under  the  1st  tone.  To  Wednesday,  the  2nd 
tone  is  given,  yet  not  altogether  correctly,  owing  to  the  ordinary  but 
vicious  method  of  forcing  all  the  tones  into  an  almost  uniform  seat  on 
the  stave.  Thursday  has  the  1st  ending  of  tone  4,  but  again  corrupted. 
Friday,  the  6th,  and  Saturday  the  7th  tones  ;  of  this  last  the  ending 
is  the  3rd.  No  intonation  is  prefixed  to  these  in  any  instance,  and  it 
is  observable  that  while  the  rest  are  so  pitched  as  to  have  their  domi- 
nants on  A,  the  2nd,  4th,  and  7th  (!)  tones  are  set  on  G. 

The  rubric  respecting  the  Creed  ends  thus ;  '*  Upon  festivals,  Atba- 
nasius'  Creed  is  sung  in  the  same  tone,"  (i.  e.  '*  the  one  continued  and 
solemn  tone,"  already  spoken  of,)  "  by  sides ;"  and  sometimes  it  is 
«<  sung  to  the  organ ;"  accordingly  the  1st  verse  of  it  is  given,  set  to 
the  7th  tone. 

The  position  in  saying  the  Litany  is  further  noticeable :  '*  Upon  the 
usual  days  that  the  Litany  is  appointed  to  be  sung,  it  is  sung  by  two  of 
the  choir  in  the  middle  of  the  church  near  the  Bible-desk,  the  whole 
choir  answering  them  to  the  first  four  petitions  in  the  same  tone  and 
words." 

The  edition  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  (the  17th,)  is  as  late 
as  the  year  1718  ;  yet  beyond  the  option  of  two  harmonized  chants, 
viz,  "  Canterbury  tune,"  and  "  Imperial  tune,"  no  other  music  is  given 

>  At  this  point  the  reciting  note,  which  in  the  preceding  vereicles  has  been  F, 
drops  to  D  with  these  words,  **  Tlie  whole  choir  in  one  tone,  Our  Fatber,  &c.*' 
But  in  the  Litanj,  the  choir  which  has  jost  ended  the  last  response  upon  G  (its  re- 
citing note  hitherto),  by  a  sudden  change  of  key  falls  at  once  to  D  for  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  at  the  close  of  which,  the  priest  returns  to  F,  and  so  continues. 
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for  the  Venite  and  Psalms,  than  the  above  mentioned  Gregorian  tones 
in  anison ;  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  the  organ  for  them,  as  there 
is  distinctly  in  the  cases  which  follow.  It  may  be  gathered  from  this 
and  the  general  tone  of  Playford's  language  not  only  that  many  por- 
tions of  such  a  service  as  he  describes  should  be  without  the  organ, 
but  that,  as  a  whole,  it  might  be  performed  "  with  the  organ  or  with- 
out it,*'  as  he  says  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  by  consequence  in  places 
vhere  there  was  no  such  instrument. 

Hoping  that  these  extracts  may  not  be  without  their  use  at  the 
present  moment, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  &c.  &c. 

Marek^Oth,  1851.  H. 

We  add  to  this  the  following  suggestions  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived : — "  The  phraseology  of  the  English  rubrics  is,  of  course,  to  be 
explained  by  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  language.  And  here,  so  far  from 
i(ttd  meaning  what  we  mean  by  reading,  even  the  word  legere  means  to 
recite  musically  from  book.  Thomasius,  a  most  unprejudiced  witness, 
says. '  Ne  quem  moveat  frequens  ilia  apud  veteres  locutio,  Psalmum^ 
em  legtretur^  audisiis,  et  ejusmodi  alise,  quasi  lector  non  cantaverit 
Psalmm,  sed  tantummodo  legerit;  animadvertendum  est  e&  locutione 
Qon  cantum  ezcludi,  sed  solum  indicari  quod  lector,  ex  Codice,  legendo, 
noQ  memoriter  recitando,  prsecentorem  egerit.  Propterea  nusquam 
dictum  invenitur  ad  populum  Psalmum  legistis,  ut  qui  ex  memoria 
tantum  repeteret,  quae  audierat  ex  Codice  lecta :  id  quod  satis  superque 
adstruunt  superiora  testimonia,  et  alia  quam  plurima,  ut  illud  S. 
Aogustini,'  in  Psalm.  123,  '  Psalmus  quem  nunc  vobis  cantatum 
aodistis;'  et  in  Psalm,  l^,  'nam  breviter  quanquam  eum  cum  can- 
taretur  audivimus  ;'  etin  Psalm.  138,  '  Psalmum  nobis  brevem  paravera- 
iDDs,  quem  mandaveramus  cantari  a  lectore.*  Thomas.  0pp.  iv.  p.  vii, 
A  clear  proof  that  dieitur  does  not  mean  reading  in  discord,  is  the 
common  rubric  in  the  old  hymnals,  where  dieitur  is  absolutely  applied 
not  to  the  wards,  but  to,  the  air.  Hie  cantus  dieitur  in  laudibus  super 
hnte  hymmtm,** 

"  It  is  very  clear  from  the  title  page  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  the 
word  Mtad  means,  not  read^  but  musically  recited.  '  Together  with  the 
Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  J 

*'  Now  they  are  not  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  read,  for  thus  to  divide 
them  would  oftentimes  make  gross  nonsense  of  them,  e.g.  How  shall 
we  sing  the  Lord's  song  :  in  a  strange  land  ? 

"  This  one  argument  seems  to  us  absolutely  unanswerable.'* 
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Wi  make  no  excuse  for  introducing  the  following  letters  as  an 
editorial  article,  rather  than  among  the  Notices  to  correspondents. 
They  speak  for  themselves ;  we  need  only  add,  that  the  names  of  our 
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correspondents*  were  we  at  liberty  to  disclose  them,  would  be  proof 
sufficient  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  amazing  details  which  they 
communicate.  It  is  not  such  outrages  that  we  dread,  they  must  recoil 
on  their  perpetrators  ;  our  risk  is  the  knocking  under  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  see  that  right  is  done  to  the  perpetrators  of  such  wrong,  for  the 
sake  of  a  peace,  to  gain  which  principle  is  bartered  away.  We  are, 
however,  really  forgetting  that  one  of  the  two  individuals,  conspicuous 
in  these  letters,  is  a  Metropolitan.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  will, 
however,  we  should  conclude,  not  be  grievously  offended  at  being 
dignified  with  a  position  among  dignitaries  all  his  own. 

**  February,  1851. 

*•  My  dear  *  *  *, — As  you  are  a  true  ecclesiologist,  I  must  inform 
you  of  some  extraordinary  anti-ecclesiological  proceedings  of  which 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  been  guilty. 

**  I  was  at  *  *  *  **8  glass  works  on  Saturday ;  there  the  foreman 
(  *  *  *  *  himself  was  not  at  home)  told  me  and  my  brother  the  fol* 
lowing  strange  story  : — An  Irish  lady,  cc^omine  Mrs.  *  *  *  ♦^  or- 
dered a  window  for  a  church  in  Ireland,  in  the  arch-diocese  of  Dublin. 
The  window  was  executed,  and,  I  believe,  was  placed  in  the  church. 
His  Grace  of  Dublin  went  to  see  it,  found  fault  with  it,  ordered  it  to  be 
removed.  His  orders  have  been  obeyed,  and  the  window  has  been 
returned  to  *  *  *  *.  My  brother  and  I  saw  the  window ;  and  now, 
what  was  there  so  objectionable  in  this  window,  that  the  Archbishop 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  ?  You  will  hardly  believe  me  (I  am  wrong, 
you  will  believe  anything  of  Richard  Dublin),  when  I  tell  you  that 
His  Grace  objected  to  three  symbols  in  the  window,  viz. : — 

1 .  The  Pelican  feeding  her  young. 

2.  The  Agnus  Dei. 
"  3.  The  Dove. 

"  These  being  in  the  window,  he  ordered  its  removal,  and  his  order 
has  been  obeyed.  We  have  seen  the  rejected  window.  The  emblems 
had  legends  round  them :  that  round  the  Agnus  Dei  being  '  llie 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  I  forget 
the  other  legends,  but  they  were  something  merely  explanatory  of  the 
symbol. 

"  You  ought  to  see  Butterfield's  brick  church  in  Leeds  ;  brick  inside 
as  well  as  out.     It  ismost  successful. 

"  Believe  me, 

••  Very  truly  your's, 

•  <      1|C  «  *  »      »» 

*' March  ^4,  1851. 

"  My  dear  *  *  *  *  , — The  unhappy  facts  connected  with  the  altera- 
tions at  S.  John's,  South  Hackney,  are  simply  these : — 

'*  Since  the  death  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Norris,  the  new  rector  has, 
I  perceive,  with  the  consent  of  the  churchwardens,  removed  the 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  a  south  and  west  one,  and  placed  both  in  front 
of  the  altar,  in  the  nave,  precisely  where  the  transepts  meet  the  nave 
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ud  chancd.  There  is  a  clerk's  desk  on  the  north  side,  in  a  similar 
position  to  ^e  driver's  seat  in  public  cabs  which  were  in  vogue  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  The  prayers  and  lessons  are  all  read  facing  west, 
altfaoogh  the  large  Prayer  Book  lies  on  the  flap  of  the  desk  looking 
loath.  The  surplice  in  preaching  the  morning  sermon  has  been 
dropped.  The  Biahop  has  been  informed,  and  is  very  much  grieved 
diat  the  alterations  have  been  made.  Mrs.  Norris  and  family  are  also 
hurt. 

**  All  this  has  been  done  under  the  pretence  of  enabling  the  preacher 
aod  reader  to  be  better  heard.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  has  been  down  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Bishop.  The  church  fills  very  badly,  although 
a  popular  preacher  has  been  appointed. 

'•  Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  C." 

Our  third  letter  partly  refers  to  the  same  violation  as  that  mentioned 
by  our  last  correspondent. 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  EcclenologUt. 

"  SxK, — May  I  crave  some  of  your  space,  to  call  attention  to  two 
cases  of  retrogression  of  a  very  bad,  and,  I  think,  dangerous  character  ? 
Just  at  this  time,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  won.  though  we  may,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  give  up  for  the 
time  any  idea  of  further  progress  in  our  ecclesiological  career. 

"  My  first  case  is  the  removal,  by  the  churchwardens,  of  the  altar 
candlesticks  at  Ewelme.  It  seems  that  they  were  of  large  size,  and 
presented  to  the  church  by  Dr.  Hampden,  whilst  he  was  rector  of  the 
parish.  Within  the  last  few  months,  however,  they  have  disappeared 
— the  churchwardens  thinking — what  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
parishioners  generally  thought — that  the  now  Right  Reverend  Doctor 
was  a  man  mrhose  taste  and  feeling  had  a  dangerous  tendency  in  regard 
to  ritual !  and  whose  offerings  must  consequently — explained  as  they 
are  by  the  '  Papal  Aggression  ' — be  unacceptable  to  a  plain  Protestant 
public ! 

"  My  next  case  is  much  worse.  S.  John's,  South  Hackney,  is,  as  1 
need  not  remind  your  readers,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fruits  of 
ecclesiological  revival.  It  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  its  late  priest,  who  has  now  gone  from  among  us.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  peculiar  kind  in  their  mutual  relations  might  have 
induced,  one  would  have  thought,  his  successor,  who  for  years  had 
been  his  curate,  to  treat  with  some  consideration  such  arrangements 
as  he  had  made  for  the  decent  celebration  of  the  divine  offices —  and  the 
more,  as  his  arrangements  and  his  actions  were  always  marked  by  their 
eingnlarly  quiet  and  moderate  character. 

"  Hot  such  a  line  suits  not  the  heroes  of  the  reigning  school,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  I  tell  you,  that  immediately 
upon  the  late  rector's  decease,  his  successor  proceeded  to  remove  the 
pulpit  and  reading  pew  from  their  place  at  the  south  -west  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  to  what  he  conceived  to  be.  a  more  imposing  position — in  the 
midst  before  the  altar !  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  should  be 
^OL.  XXI.  a 
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done  in  these  days,  and  more  so  when  we  are  told,  that  at  least  one  of 
the  chorch wardens  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  alteration. 

"  There  is  one  practical  consideration  which  I  am  anxious  to  force 
upon  you  and  upon  those  of  the  parishioners  of  South  Hackney,  who 
once  felt  any  pride  in  the  decency  of  the  arrangements  of  their  church. 
It  is  this.  Has  there  been  any  faculty  obtained  for  the  alteration  ? 
and  were  the  churchwardens  consulted  on  the  point  ?  for  if  not,  the 
alteration  is  clearly  illegal;  and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  any  grants  were 
made  by  the  Church  Buildiug  Societies,  on  the  faith  of  the  proper 
arrangements  at  the  time  of  the  consecration,  then  the  alterations  seem  to 
me  to  be  clearly  dishonest. 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  G.  E.  S." 


S.  MARY,  TARRANT  GUNVILLE,  DORSETSHIRE. 

AccoRDiNo  to  the  demand  of  its  writer,  we  print  the  following  letter, 
to  which  we  shall  append  our  reply. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Sib, — My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  your  last  October  number  relative  to  the  church  of  S. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Tarrant  Ounrille,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  criticisms 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologist  on  this  subject,  have  been 
singularly  unfair  and  inaccurate.  In  1843,  without  any  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  the  works  in  progress  at  this  church  were 
classed  by  the  then  editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist  under  the  head  of 
"  Church  Desecration";  fault  was  found  with  the  pitch  of  the  chancel- 
roof,  and  with  the  retention  of  two  small  windows  in  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  nave  above  the  low  chancel-roof.  To  this  I  replied,  that  the 
pitch  of  the  new  roof  corresponded  exactly  with  the  old  one,  and  that 
the  two  small  windows  were  retained  and  restored,  because  they  were 
coeval  with  the  rest  of  the  clerestory.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  de- 
sign appeared  "  to  contemplate  pulling  down  the  chancel,  to  extend  the 
nave  and  aisles  eastward,  and  build  a  shorter  chancel  beyondJ"  There 
was  no  diminution  of  chancel,  and  I  remonstrated  at  the  time  with  Mr. 
Paley,  the  secretary  to  the  Camden  Society ;  he  admitted  *'  that  the 
spirit  of  the  review  was  bad,  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  have  the 
remarks  altered,  without  effect*';  still  this  work  of  restoration,  which 
in  your  last  number  is  favourably  reviewed  (taken  as  a  whole),  remains 
under  the  head  of  "  Church  Desecration,'*  in  1843.  So  much  for  past 
faimess:  now  for  present  accuracy. 

In  the  criticism  of  last  October  it  states — 

1.  "  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Tarrant  Gunville,  Dorsetshire,  was  noticed 
some  years  ago  as  about  to  have  its  nave  lengthened  at  the  expense  of 
the  chancel.  It  is  satisfactory  however  to  find  that  this  plan  tpos  given 
up,  and  the  chancel  entirely  rebuilt  in  a  correct  manner." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  your  correspondent  considers  the  chan- 
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oel  "  correctly"  rebuilt,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  state  that  which  is 
not  true.  It  was  never  intended  to  lengthen  the  nave  at  the  expense  of 
the  chancel.  The  original  plan  was  never  given  up ;  it  has  been  faith- 
folly  adhered  to :  and  that  which  your  critic  of  1843  thought  "  desecrO' 
twm"  the  critic  of  1850  thinks  "correct." 

2.  "  The  outer  walls  are  substantially  built  of  Ptarheck  stone,  mixed 
with  flint  and  the  quoins  of  Caen  stone,** 

There  is  not  a  foot  of  Purbeck  or  Caen  stone  in  any  wall  of  the 
church. 

3.  **  The  heads  over  the  east  window,  being  likenesses  of  the  Queen 
and  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

The  heads  over  the  east  window  represent  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and  S.  Cuthbert,  whose  memory  is  con- 
nected with  University  College,  Oxford,  to  which  society  the  advowson 
belongs. 

4.  "The  chancel  is  encumbered  with  two  great  pews." 

I  den  J  that  the  seats  in  the  chancel  can  fairly  be  called  pews ;  they 
are  no  more  enclosed  than  the  stalls  in  a  cathedral. 

5.  "The  east  window  contains  some  fair  stained  glass,  with  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  centre  light.** 

The  Crucifixion  is  not  in  the  centre  light,  but  a  figure  of  our  Loan 
with  a  lamb  in  His  arms,  personating  '*  the  good  Shepherd." 

6.  "  The  other  chancel  windows  are  also  good,  the  westernmost  pur 
being  filled  with  PowelVs  quarries.** 

There  is  not  a  quarry  of  Powell's  glass  in  the  whole  church. 

7.  "  The  font,  which  is  of  Caen  stone,  is  correctly  placed." 
The  font  is  not  of  Caen  stone. 

8.  '*  Over  the  tower  arch  the  royal  arms  are  frescoed." 

There  is  no  attempt  at  fresco  in  the  church ;  they  are  painted  on 
zinc  in  oil  colours. 

These  numerous  inaccuracies  of  description  denote  great  carelessness 
or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  your  correspondent,  and  take  much  from 
the  value  of  a  work  in  which  impartiality  and  truthfulness  should  be 
the  leading  features. 
Requesting  you  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  number, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  HsNaY  Wtatt, 
77,  Great  Russell  Street,  Architect. 

1st  March,  1851. 


Our  readers  will  be  astonished  at  this  letter :  our  well-wishers  will 
be  pained  at  our  being  so  exposed,  and  our  enemies  delighted.  We 
confess  that  we  were  ourselves  grieved  and  humbled  upon  reading  it. 
We  sent  it  at  once  to  the  writer  of  our  later  notice,  and  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  perplexed.  Indeed,  we  had  begun  a  reply  to  it — on  the 
obvious  ground  that,  however  inaccurate  the  reviewer  of  1850  might 
be  in  particular  details,  yet  the  two  general  criticisms  were  not  really 
inconsistent: — ^inasmuch  as  that  of  1 843  condemned  only  a  supposed  pro- 
ject of  restoration;  while  that  of  1850  commended  the  actual  arrange- 
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ment,  and  stated  that  the  proposed  arrangement  was  abandoned.  But 
on  referring  back  to  our  third  volume,  we  were  both  pleased  and  amazed 
to  find  that  Mr.  Wyatt's  charges  are  entirely  mistaken,  and  (We  pre- 
sume to  think)  most  unfair. 

We  must  in  justice  to  ourselves  reprint  the  two  notices  of  the  Tar- 
rant Ounville  restoration  from  our  volume  for  1843. 

"  We  view  with  much  suspicion  the  plan  proposed  for  enlarging  the  church 
of  S.  Mary,  Tarrant  Gunville,  Dorsetshire.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an 
engraying  and  ground- plan,  the  design  is  to  pull  down  the  chancel,  to  extend 
the  nave  and  aisles  eastward,  and  build  a  shorter  chancel  beyond.  The  present 
ground-plan  is  beautifully  proportioned ;  the  proposed  one  is  hke  that  of  most 
modern  churches,  the  dimensions  of  the  chancel  being  sacrificed  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  nave.  Why  should  the  new  chancel-roof  be  so  low  pitched? 
What  authority  is  there  for  two  small  windows  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave 
above  the  low  chancel-roof?" — {Ecclesiologist,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  68.) 

''The  architect  of  the  restorations  at  S.  Mary's,  Tarrant  Gunville,  Dorset, 
in  reply  to  the  questions  we  asked  in  our  criticism  upon  the  works  in  our  last 
number,  states  tnat  the  pitch  of  the  chancel-roof  is  equal  to  that  of  the  old 
one.  The  two  small  windows  in  the  eastern  wall  above  the  chancel-roof  are 
to  be  restored,  because  in  the  old  wall  they  appeared  to  be  coeval  with  the 
clerestory.  We  think  that,  under  these  circumstances,  so  rare  an  arrangement 
deserves  to  be  preserved.  The  difiSculties  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  archi- 
tect, rendered  unavoidable  the  very  objectionable  plan  adopted  in  this  case  of 
enlarging  the  nave  by  throwing  part  of  the  chancel  into  it,  do  not  of  course  at 
all  concern  those  whose  part  it  is  simply  to  criticise  an  architectural  work 
according  to  certain  fixed  canons.  Nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  point  out 
in  what  other  way  a  given  difficulty  might  be  surmounted ;  this  is  surely  the 
province  of  the  professional  architect,  who  is  open  to  criticism  in  the  plan  he 
may  adopt.  We  do  not  believe  that  anything  can  justify  the  step  taken  in 
this  instance." — {Ecclesiologistt  Vol.  III.,  p.  96.) 

Now  these  extracts  will  tell  their  own  tale.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  first  criticism  was  made,  as  it  is  expressly  stated,  from  drawings, 
not  from  ocular  examination ;  and  it  ia  plain  that  there*  was  either 
something  wrong  about  the  drawings,  or  some  blander  of  the  critic. 
Mr.  Wyatt  made  some  strictures  upon  the  criticism  which  were 
noticed  in  the  succeeding  number,  in  the  second  of  the  above 
extracts.  Can  anything  be  fairer  than  what  is  there  said  ?  The 
details  which  were  questioned  (not  condemned)  before,  are  here  jus- 
tified upon  the  architect's  explanation;  and  as  to  the  proposed 
method  of  enlargement,  is  it  not  evident  that  Mr.  Wyatt  con- 
fessed it,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  it  ?  The  Ecclesiologist  was  right 
in  its  '* suspicions'*;  for  Mr.  Wyatt  did  not  then  deny  the  assertion, 
nor  did  he  afterwards  (so  far  as  it  appears  and  so  far  as  we  believe) 
complain  of  his  reply  being  falsified  in  the  editor's  notice  of  it, — ^which 
he  must  have  done,  had  he  been  represented  as  saying  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  he  did  say.  We  are  convinced  that  all  candid  men 
will  admit  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  whatever  between  the  criti- 
cisms of  1843  and  1850. 

But  Mr.  Wyatt  says  that  the  works  were  represented  in  1843  as 
"  Church  Desecrations."  On  the  contrary  the  notice  stands  (p.  58) 
among  a  list  of  "  Church  Restorations  " — some  of  them  very  compli- 
mentary !     But  the  page  is   headed  *'  Church  Dsseerations/*  according 
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to  the  common  typographical  rule ;  for  the  list  of  such  desecrations, 
under  a  separate  and  conspicuous  heading,  hegins  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  same  page,  which  contains  about  its  middle  the  notice  of  Tar- 
rant Gunyille.  We  were  puzzled  to  think  how  Mr.  W3ratt  could  pos- 
dbly  have  made  such  a  misstatement ;  but  it  was  partly  explained  on 
consnlting  the  index,  the  compiler  of  which  has  certainly — by  an  acci- 
dent, of  which  we  were  wholly  unconscious  till  the  moment  at  which 
we  write — deceived  by  the  heading  of  the  page,  inserted  Tarrant 
Gunville  among  desecrations.  But  any  one  could  see  that  this  was 
notiiing  but  an  unfortunate  mistake.  We  repeat,  that  in  the  text  the 
notice  stands  as  a  '*  Church  Restoration,^* 

With  respect  to  the  inaccuracies  of  detail  which  Mr.  Wyatt  alleges 
in  our  notice  of  last  October,  we  are  not  much  concerned  to  examine 
them.  Number  1  is  disposed  of,  we  think.  Our  reviewer  speaks 
pretty  positively  to  the  vividness  of  his  recollection  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  others  :  about  some  he  is  doubtful.  We  must  confess  to 
considerable  distrust  of  Mr.  Wyatt*s  own  accuracy  of  memory,  after 
the  specimen  given  above.  Inaccuracy  is  a  great  fault  in  any  of  our 
writers,  we  willingly  allow — we  are  very  sorry  for  it ;  our  readers  little 
know  the  difficulty  we  often  have  to  prevent  it.  But  supposing  all 
these  proved  against  us,  to  what  do  they  amount  ?  They  are  mere 
trifling  details,  upon  which  nothing  is  dependent,  and  which  are 
actoally  set  down  as  creditable  to  the  architect  employed.  Look  at 
error  number  3,  and  imagine  a  charge  of  "  ignorance  *'  being  founded 
on  it !  A  corbel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  taken  for  the  Queen,  and  of  S. 
Cuthbert  for  Archbishop  Howley!  Portentous  blunder!  Our  re- 
viewer persists  that  they  were  shown  him  as  portraits,  and  that  they 
were  not  nnHke  the  personages  supposed  to  be  represented.  We  are 
sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  devote  so  much  space  to  this  matter. 
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Wb  issue,  attached  to  the  present  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  the 
Synopsis  of  the  Hymnal, — to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee.  The  first  ])art  of  the  words  in  a  separate  form  (though 
the  delay  necessarily  attendant  on  their  repeated  revision  will  prevent 
their  publication  quite  so  soon  as  we  had  hoped)  will  certainly  be  out 
before  Holy  Week.  As  we  have  said  In  the  Prospectus  of  the  Synopsis, 
this  first  part  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
Churches  year,  and  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of 
a  congregation  in  course  of  training  to  the  new  use. 

The  reception  which  the  few  published  sheets  of  the  Hymnal  have 
already  met  with  has  been  highly  gratifpng  to  us.  We  must  again 
remind  bur  readers  that  melodies,  so  entirely  different  from  those  to 
which  we  are  unfortunately  accustomed,  must  at  first  seem  strange. 
Their  very  easiness,  if  the  paradox  may  be  admitted,  will  make  their 
difficulty.    The  shepherds  of  Les  Landes,  accustomed  from  their  infancy 
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to  stilts,  find  it  hard  to  walk  on  the  ground  like  other  men.  But  no 
one  will  therefore  say  that  the  system  of  stilts  is  easier. 

It  has  heen  proposed, — if  circumetances  should  permit  the  plan  to 
he  carried  out, — at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  in 
May,  to  give  Specimens  of  these  hymns  with  a  choir  instructed  for  that 
purpose.  It  may  he  useful  for  Parish  Priests  to  hear  how  they  should 
he  sung,  as  after  all,  something  of  the  expression,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  time,  must  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  traditional. 

As  we  are  very  anxious  that  those  who  intend  to  try  the  Hymnal 
Noted  should  be  able  to  commence  at  Easter,  and  to  that  end  it  may 
be  desirable  that  their  Choirs  should  soon  begin  to  practise,  we  here 
subjoin  the  Hymn,  Ad  Ccenam  Agni  providi,  with  its  melody.  Hie 
melody,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers,  may  easily  be  copied  out,  and 
sung  by  the  Choir,  standing  round  a  lettem. 


^-Ti       i^        ■  ■       ,  ^"'T  •      ■     1: 


The  Lamb's  high  banquet  we  await,  In  snow-white  robes    of  fes  -  tal  state ; 

■  ^  *  '  ■   si«  "TT  n  ^  ■  ■  r«  *  ■  t 


And  nowy  the  Red  Sea's  channel  past,  To  Christ  our  Prince  we  sing  at  last. 
At  the  end  of  last  vene. 


Amen. 

2  Upon  the  Altar  of  the  Cross 

His  Body  hath  redeemed  oar  loss  : 
And  tasting  there  His  roseate  Blood, 
Our  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God. 

3  That  Paschal  ere  God's  arm  was  bar'd  : 
The  devastating  Angel  spar'd : 

By  strength  of  hand  our  hosts  went  free 
From  Pharaoh's  ruthless  tyranny. 

4  Now  Christ,  our  Paschal  Lamb  is  slain, 
The  Lamb  of  God,  that  knows  no  stain  : 
The  Tme  Oblation  offered  here. 

Oar  0¥m  unleavened  bread  sincere. 

5  O  Thou,  from  Whom  Hell's  monarch  flies, 
O  great,  O  very  Sacrifice, 

Thy  captive  people  are  set  fr«e, 
And  endless  life  restored  in  Thee  I 

6  For  CnaiBT,  arising  from  the  dead, 
From  conquered  heJl  victorious  sped. 
And  thrust  the  tyrant  down  to  chains, 
And  Paradise  for  man  regains. 

7  To  Thee  Who,  dead,  again  dost  live, 
All  glory,  LoKD,  Thy  people  give : 
All  glory,  as  is  ever  meet. 

To  Fathsr  and  to  Pakaclbte.    Amen. 

We  have  only  to  observe  that  the  effect  of  the  melody  will  almost 
entirely  be  lost,  if  the  five  notes  which  go  to  the  antepenultimate 
syllable  of  the  second  line,  are  sung  faster  than  the  rest.  Unpractised 
singers  are  very  apt  to  spoil  these  magnificent  rolls  of  sound  by  quick* 
ening  the  time  of  the  notes :  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  gpreater 
mistake. 
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Mkxtikos  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  were  held  on  Fehruary  1% 
and  March  17,  and  were  attended  by  the  President,  Sir  Charles  An- 
deTBoo,  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France,  Sir 
John  Harington,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  Luard,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.  Rev.  W.  Scott,  Rev.  B. 
Webb,  and  Mr.  Wegg  Prosser,  M.P. 

Alored  Bevan,  Esq.,  of  16,  Devonshire  Place,  and  John  Johnson, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  John  Street,  Adelphi,  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

The  Committee  examined  designs  for  the  Middle  School  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint,  for  a  chnrch  school  and  parsonage  in  Herefordshire,  and  for 
detafls  in  S.  Mary  Magdalene's.  Munster  Square,  all  by  Mr.  Carpenter ; 
for  a  new  church  at  Woodlands,  Berks,  by  Mr.  Bury  ;  for  a  church  in 
Soroeraetshire,  by  Mr.  Giles;  for  a  church  at  Bournemouth,  by  Mr. 
Pearce  ;  and  for  the  proposed  church  of  S.  John  Baptist.  Hobart  Town, 
by  Mr.  Street. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  church,  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Cox,  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  the  Secre- 
tary,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  should  be  added,  that  Mr.  Street 
has  liberally  offered  his  services  gratuitously ;  and  an  account  of  the 
design  will  be  found  among  our  *'  New  Churches." 

"  Stillv  even  with  such  help  as  we  may  fairly  reckon  upon,  our  means 
most  be  very  scanty  ;  and  I  am  thus  particular  in  explaining  this  point  to 
you,  in  order  that,  when  I  ask  to  be  furnished  with  designs  for  a  '  cheap 
church,'  you  may  understand  my  motives,  and,  I  hope,  appreciate  them. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  may  not  be  beyond  your  power,  privately  or  officiaUy, 
to  aid  those  who  are  thus  doing  what  they  can,  in  their  degree,  for 
Goo's  honour  and  worship.  At  the  least,  I  will  venture  to  hope,  that 
the  Ecclesiological  Society  will  be  able  to  grant  the  architect's  fees  for 
the  plans  or  specifications  foe  which  I  now  ask.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
the  first  time  that  the  diocese  of  Tasmania  has  been  helped  by  any 
actual  contribution  from  our  Society's  funds. 

*'  And  now  let  me  state,  after  this  long  preftice,  some  particulars  for 
your  guidance  in  the  matter  of  my  request.  I  enclose  a  plan  of  our 
site,  with  my  notion  of  the  kind  of  ground -plan  which  it  will  admit  to 
be  laid  out  upon  it.  It  is  a  scanty  site,  but  a  very  favourable  one  in 
many  respects.  Lying  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a  roost  magnificent 
back-ground,  including  the  glory  of  our  city,  Mount  Wellington,  it 
yet  is  so  far  on  a  hill,  as  to  overlook  almost  the  whole  of  the  town,  the 
harbour,  and  the  river  below.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  aught,  for  the 
wants  of  the  parish,  to  have  a  larger  church  than  can  be  built  on  this 
site  (though  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  fancy  for  immense  parish 
churches,  and  would  rather  see  two  moderately-sized  ones  in  different 
parts)  ;  still,  even  this  will  be  possible,  if  we  find  that  we  can  afford  to 
build  a  larger  church  than  is  now  contemplated,  for  extra  land  towards 
the  west  is  purchaseable.     And  as  there  is  this  possibility,  perhaps  it 
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is  unnecessary  to  ask  for  full  and  minute  plans  for  a  church  of  these 
particular  dimensions.  Tracings  of  any  church  that  may  have  heen 
huilt  by  a  good  architect,  of  about  these  dimensions,  and  of  inexpen- 
eive  design,  would  be  sufficient  as  a  guide.  I  should  greatly  prefer  to 
any  other  the  Middle-Pointed  style.  But  what  I  want  more  than  a 
design,  is  a  particular  specification,  especially  for  certain  parts  of  the 
building ;  for  I  could  myself  design,  if  need  were,  whether  for  the 
whole  building,  or  for  details ;  but  there  are  many  points  of  construe* 
tion,  which  I  feel  to  be  quite  beyond  me,  and  in  which  I  should  be 
most  unwilling  to  trust  our  ordinary  builders.  I  want  especially,  par- 
ticular instructions  for  the  laying  of  foundation,  both  of  walls  and  piers ; 
the  general  masonry  ;  mortar  ;  the  arches,  especially  the  rear- arches  of 
windows ;  the  interior  facing  of  the  walls ;  the  construction  of  the 
roof,  especially  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  (management  of  wall- 
plates,  corbels,  &c.)  ;  and  again,  the  belfry ,^or  turret ;  for  a  tower  and 
shingled  spire  would,  I  fear,  be  beyond  any  reasonable  hope.  For  the 
interior  fittings,  I  think  I  am  amply  supplied,  thanks  to  the  invaluable 
Instrumenta,  and  other  works." 

Mr.  Keith  exhibited  the  plate  he  has  in  preparation  for  the  cathedral 
of  S.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  also  some  of  the  specimens  he  pro- 
poses to  place  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

The  tract  on  Funerals  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  some  plates 
for  No.  V.  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastiea  were  approved. 

At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Shortland,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Little  Maplestead  Restoration  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  devote  the 
sum  of  <£10,  promised  by  the  Society  to  the  restoration,  to  the  purposje 
of  providing  a  screen. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Ecclesiological  Society, 
Mr.  W.  A.  McVickar,  wrote  to  request  tracings  of  the  church  plate, 
manufactured  under  the  superintendence  of  this  Committee,  since  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  similar  manufactory  in  New  York. 

Two  pictures  of  the  restored  parsonage  at  S.  Columb,  Cornwall,  by 
Mr.  White,  were  accepted  for  the  Ecclesiologist ;  and  the  projected  re- 
storation of  the  fine  First- Pointed  church  of  S.  Mary,  Uffington,  Berks, 
by  Mr.  Street,  was  announced. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Ralston  Cox,  of  the  Nashotah  Lakes, 
in  Wisconsin,  informing  the  Committee  of  the  progress  of  his  wooden 
church,  S.  John  Chrysostom,  Delafield ;  and  of  the  abandonment  or 
alteration  of  most  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  an  improved  ecclesiological 
taste  in  church  architecture,  in  the  North  Western  States,  mentioned 
in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  this  Society. 

Some  designs,  partly  original,  by  Mr.  Durrant,  were  exhibited ;  and 
various  other  applications  were  considered. 

With  respect  to  the  Hymnal  Noted,  the  Committee  approved  a  con- 
siderable number  of  melodies  for  immediate  publication,  and  also  a  first 
part  of  the  words,  according  to  the  prospectus  of  the  Hymnal  already 
circulated. 
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A  Mbbting  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holy* 
well,  on  Wednesday,  Feh.  12th.  In  the  unavoidahle  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Wayte,  M.  A.,  Treasurer,  took  the  chair. 

After  an  exhibition  of  the  presents  received  since  last  term,  the  Se* 
cretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  giving  a  list  of  the 
Brasses  ezistiug  in  Wales.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  annouDced 
the  resignation  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Portal,  and  acceptance  by  Mr.  F. 
Lygon,  of  Christ  Church,  of  the  office  of  Secretary.  Mr.  Portal  had 
been  appointed  CorresponcHng  Secretary.  Mr.  Parker  had  liberally 
offered  to  place  a  skylight  over  the  passage  leading  to  the  Society's 
Rooms.  The  Sub-committee  for  the  restoration  of  Dorchester  Church 
had  been  reconstructed  and  consisted  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Addison,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Wayte,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Millard.  The 
Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  Restorations  going 
on  at  Dorchester,  pointing  out  what  had  already  been  done,  and  what 
still  remained  to  be  effected.  Mr.  Lygon,  Secretary,  read  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  R.  E.  Wilmot,  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Society. 
Mr.  Jones  Parry,  University  College,  exhibited  the  rubbing  of  a  curious 
ivory  box,  found  near  Navin,  in  Carnarvonshire.  The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick^ 
Trinity  College,  Secretary,  then  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Cathedral  of 
Montreale,  and  the  Churches  of  Palermo,  together  with  some  remarks 
on  the  Normans  in  Sicily,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  style  of  Archi- 
tectore  in  that  island,  and  certain  inferences  drawn  therefrom."  Mr. 
Meyrick  introduced  his  subject  as  follows : 

'*  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  in  the  year  that 
has  JQSt  passed  away,  that  after  having  lost  sight  of  the  glorious  Bay  of 
Naples  and  the  smoking  peak  of  the  double-headed  Vesuvius,  and  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  and  the  pleasant  Baise  on  the  right,  and  the 
long  indented  richly  illumined  promontory  which  separates  the  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno,  dotted  with  the  white  towns  of  Castellamare,  and 
Sorrento  ;  on  the  left  we  emerged  from  the  cabin  of  the  steamer,  in 
which  since  nightfal  we  had  been  attempting  to  gain  some  sleep,  and 
saw  before  us  in  the  clear  bright  morning  atmosphere  of  a  southern 
spring,  the  bold  outline  of  the  hiUs  which  run  down  to  the  sea  coast 
at  the  north-west  end  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  bay  into  which 
we  were  entering,  faces  almost  due  north,  magnificently  terminated 
towards  the  west  by  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  now  well  known  to  the 
Palermitans  for  its  famous  chapel  of  S.  Rosalia,  situated  near  its 
summit,  and  towards  the  east,  running  to  a  point,  near  which  is 
situated  Bagaria,  the  once  fashionable  place  of  retirement  of  the 
nobility  of  Palermo,  now  testifying  in  the  midst  of  its  decay  and  deso* 
lation  to  the  former  wealth  and  eccentricities  of  its  owners.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  stands  Palermo,  a  large  and  regularly 
built  town,  crossed  by  two  main  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  about  half  a  mile  each  way  from  the  point  of  junction,  called 
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severally  the  Toledo  and  the  Cassaro,  the  last  of  which  names  bears 
witness  to  the  once  occupants  of  the  place,  being  an  Italian  corruption 
of  the  word  Alcazor  which  in  Arabic  means  Palace.  The  chief  delights 
of  Palermo  are  its  views,  its  gardens,  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  build- 
ings. The  last  of  these,  with  which  we  have  to  do,  are  for  the  most  part 
in  one  of  four  styles.  1 .  The  Byzantine.  ^.  The  Saracenic.  3.  The 
Norman.  4.  The  Revived  Italian.  Of  the  gaudy  unsatisfying  Revived 
Italian,  I  shall  say  nothing  except  where  it  is  forced  upon  my  notice 
by  its  intruding  into  buildings  originally  erected  in  another  style.  The 
other  three  are  often  found  combined  in  the  same  edifice.  1.  The  By- 
zantine is  only  in  one  place  found  by  itself.  2.  The  buildings  in  which 
the  Saracenic  element  predominates,  are  the  ruins  of  those  Villas  called 
severally — La  Ziza,  a  name  derived  from  Alaziz,  the  last  word  of  an 
Arabic  inscription  still  existing  upon  it;  La  Cuba,  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Cubat,  '  a  vault ' ;  and  La  Favara,  meaning  in  Arabic  a  spring. 
3.  The  Sicilian  Norman  buildings  within  the  walls  of  Palermo,  that  I 
^hall  touch  upon,  are  the  Cappella  Palatina,  La  Martorana,  and  the  Ca- 
thedral ;  and  exterior  to  the  town  itself,  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
Montreale." 

In  order  to  realize  how  the  Architecture  of  north*  south  and  east 
could  meet  in  the  last  mentioned  church,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to 
history.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Meyrick  gave  a  sketch  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Island,  by  Zindetallah,  and  his  band  of  Saracens,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century,  their  possession  of  it  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  and  final  dislodgement  by  the  Normans  at  the  end  of  the  1 1th 
century.  It  was  in  the  year  1073,  that  Roger,  son  of  Tancred  de  Haut« 
ville,  took  the  name  of  Count  of  Sicily.  He  was  succeeded  by  Roger 
II.,  William  I.,  William  II.,  and  Tancred.  Then  the  Norman  Dynasty 
in  the  male  line  lasted  for  a  century,  and  in  the  female  line  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century  longer,  ending  in  the  bloody  field  of  the  Garigliano, 
in  which  Manfred  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  ferocious  Charles  of  Anjou. 
These  facts  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  three 
elements  of  what  might  be  called  the  Siculo-Grseco-Arabo-Normano 
style  of  architecture.  "  For  the  style  in  which  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  would  have  naturally  built,  would  be  the  Byzantine,  for 
to  them  Byzantium  was  not  only  the  head  quarters  of  the  Imperial 
power,  and  the  residence  of  the  Representatives  of  Augustus  and  Con- 
Btantine,  but  it  was  also  the  focus  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  learning  of 
the  world.  Constantinople  was  now  weak  and  decaying ;  its  thews  and 
sinews  were  gone,  but  the  head  was  still  vigorous  and  productive.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  that  the  noble  Church  of  S. 
Sophia  was  erected  by  Justinian  in  his  capital,  a  model  and  a  most 
worthy,  most  beautiful  model  for  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
always  to  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  that  the  artist  looked  for  his 
means,  and  generaUy  the  patron  for  his  artist,  when  any  special  archi- 
tectural work  was  to  be  achieved.  It  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
the  particular  description  of  the  several  churches  that  the  Cupolas  and 
the  Mosaics  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  Byzantine  which  were  re- 
tained in  the  Sicilian  churches,  and  in  some  cases  the  plan  of  the 
building. 
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^  Next»  the  Saracen  Conqaerora  would  of  course  have  brought  their 
own  ideas  of  architectural  beautj  and  construction  with  them,  for  at 
the  time  they  were  no  unlettered  crowd  of  fanatics.  They  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  empires  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  Spain,  everywhere  they  had  biult  their  Mosques  and  Palaces.  At 
Cordova,  Morocco,  Fez,  Bagdad,  and  other  cities,  the  Oriental  love  of 
splendour  had  exhibited  itself  in  their  material  works.  The  band  of 
Saracens  who  actually  invaded  Sicily  came  from  Kairoan,  a  spacious 
and  ornamented  city  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Tunis.  There  is 
no  doubt  therefore  that  some  new  ideas  and  forms  were  introduced  by 
them."  The  question  of  what  those  ideas  were  was  deferred  till  the 
oondusion  of  the  paper. 

There  was  one  fact  in  the  Norman  history  which  was  pointed  out  as 
having  had  great  effect  on  the  architecture  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  island.  This  was  the  conference  of  Pope  Urban  II.  with  Count 
Roger  in  1088. 

"  During  the  two  hundred  years  of  the  Saracenic  domination  in 
Sicily*  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Christians  were  wholly  extirpated. 
On  the  ooptrary,  they  continued  to  cling  to  their  religion  through 
oippresaion  and  suffering,  just  as  the  Oriental  Christians  do  to  the 
present  day  under  Turkish  rule.  But  of  what  communion  were  these 
Christians  ?  They  were  still  Greek  Catholics.  On  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Robert  and  Roger  into  Palermo,  we  read  that,  '  the  two 
brothers  immediately  seat  for  Nicodemus  the  Greek  Archbishop,  who 
had  been  during  the  sway  of  the  Saracens,  restricted  to  a  miserable 
diapel,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  own  Cathedral  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  Mosque.' 

'*  The  Cathedral  of  Messina  was  held  by  the  Greek  Bishop  and  clergy 
down  to  the  year  1168«  when  they  were  ousted  by  their  then  more 
numerous  Latin  rivals,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Church  of  La 
Catholica.  Even  in  the  reign  of  king  Roger,  his  high  Admiral  George 
of  Antioch,  built  the  church  of  the  Martorana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  with  the  Greek  fittings,  and  for  Ghreek  rites.  The  Norman  Con- 
quest then  brought  the  Island  of  Sicily  from  obedience  to  the  Greek 
Communion,  to  that  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  it  was  in  the  conference 
with  Pope  Urban,  that  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement  of  sees  was  made. 
Consequently,  henceforth,  the  churches  were  of  course  ordinarily  built 
in  the  ahape  of  the  Latin  cross,  whereas,  had  the  conquerors  embraced 
the  obedience  of  their  Christian  subjects,  they  would  have  remained  in 
the  shape  of  the  Martorana.  But  there  was  another  point  also  settled 
in  this  conference,  which  has  likewise  had  a  most  curious  effect  upon 
Sidlian  church  architecture  in  two  respects.  The  king  readily  pro- 
mised the  Pope  that  he  would  institute  Latin  sees,  and  accordingly 
in  the  following  year,  Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  Catania,  Gergenti, 
and  Mazzara,  were  made  Latin  dioceses,  Traina  having  been  formed  a 
httle  previously.  But  the  king,  in  payment  for  thus  reducing  his  king- 
dom to  the  Roman  obedience,  demanded  certain  privileges  for  himself 
which  could  not  belong  to  any  but  Ecclesiastics.  The  Pope  tempo- 
rised, and  vainly  attempted  to  conceal  the  concession  of  spiritual 
powers,  which  are  wholly  inalienable  from  the  spiritual  office  and  order. 
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to  the  temporal  power,  which  ia  its  nature  is  incapable  of  wielding 
them  without  making  a  confusion  between  the  things  of  Gron,  and  the 
things  of  Caesar,  by  promising  to  create  him  and  his  successors  ex-officio 
legatees  hereditary  of  the  Roman  see.  This  promise  was  confirmed  by 
a  Bull,  ten  years  later,  by  which  the  King  of  Naples  at  present  holds 
legatine  powers  in  Sicily.  These  spiritual  powers  thus  acquired  are 
great,  and  should  there  be  a  separation  of  interests  between  Church 
and  State,  one  cannot  but  see  that  the  position  would  be  very  awkward. 
But  the  two  effects  which,  as  architects,  we  have  specially  to  notice* 
are  first,  the  enormous  and  costly  thrones  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Mon- 
treale  and  Palermo,  the  Cappella  Palatina,  and  indeed  generally  in  the 
Sicilian  churches,  which  are  erected  for  the  king  in  a  style  and  mate- 
rial which  throw  the  neighbouring  episcopal  throne  wholly  into  the 
background :  and  secondly,  the  royal  robes  as  represented  in  mosaic. 
Everywhere  that  the  king*8  figure  is  found,  it  is  invariably  dreased  ia 
the  Dalmatic,  which  being  a  vestment  ordinarily  belonging  to  ecclesi- 
astical persons,  has  been  thought  by  some,  though  perhaps  on  scarcely 
sufficient  grounds,  to  betoken  the  semi-ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Sicilian  Kings." 

Mr.  Meyrick  then  turned  to  Mr.  G.  Knight's  plates  illustratyre 
of  his  Normans  in  Sicily,  and  exhibited  them  in  chronological  order, 
pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  each.  The  only  wholly  Byzantine 
building  remaining,  was  a  little  chapel  near  Malvagna,  and  this  of 
course  was  the  earliest.  Next  came  the  Saracenic.  La  Ziza,  La  Cuba, 
and  La  Favara,  and  then  the  four  Norman  buildings  of  La  Cappella 
Palatina,  La  Martorana,  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Montreale,  built  during  the  l^th  century,  by  the  second  Roger,  his 
Admiral  Oeorge,  of  Antioch,  Walter  of  Amilis,  the  English  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  and  William  the  Oood. 

The  impressions  produced  by  these  glorious  specimens  of  Medi- 
aeval art,  are  given  in  these  words : — 

"  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  churches,  when  one  has 
crossed  the  Strait  from  Sicily  into  Italy  is  most  marked,  and  to  one 
who  loves  the  Norman  forms,  most  delightful.  Not  one  of  the  churches 
in  Italy  or  the  south  of  France  spoke  home  to  me.  Very  gorgeous 
they  appeared,  very  magnificent,  very  striking,  but  the  idea  that  they 
raised  in  my  mind,  was  more  of  the  sums  of  money  that  had  been 
lavished  upon  them,  and  of  human  power  and  riches,  than  of  anything 
divine.  Like  the  Church  of  Italy  itself,  they  raised  often  feelings  of 
admiration  and  of  emulation,  but  not  of  love.  Here  one  feels  more  at 
home  again,  not  that  the  churches  can  be  called  pure  Norman  accord- 
ing as  we  have  understood  the  word,  but  the  forms  are  similar  though 
the  details  differ. 

"  The  Cathedral  of  Montreale  consists  of  nave,  apse,  transepts,  aisles. 
The  last  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  Pointed  arches  of  great  height, 
which  rest  on  simple  granite  pillars  headed  with  Corinthianizing  capi- 
tals. The  windows  are  small  and  poor  and  admit  no  tracery.  The 
roof  is  pointed  and  ribbed.  But  the  glory  of  the  Cathedral  is  its 
Mosaics,  which  a^e  the  finest  that  I  have  seen.  Those  of  north  Italy  will 
give  no  idea  of  them.     The  whole  of  the  ppace  above  the  arches,  the 
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ardbes  themselves^  and  the  apse  are  Imed  with  what  looks  like  a  ground 
work  of  gold-tile,  and  opon  this  are  depicted  scenes  from  the  Bible.  In 
the  apse  is  a  large  Mosaic  of  our  Loan  as  at  Pisa,  and  S.  John  Lateran, 
(and  I  may  add,  the  same  occurs  in  the  Cappella  Palatina.)  At  the  east 
end  of  the  choir,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  altar,  stand  two  thrones 
in  the  north  and  south  aisles.  One  of  these,  and  the  most  magnificent, 
is  for  the  king,  the  other  for  the  bishop.  The  old  bishop's  throne  is 
stall  in  existence  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  church,  feeing  west 
as  osual.  The  altar  is  of  silver,  richly  worked  by  a  French  artist  in 
the  last  century.  The  north  transept  contains  a  chapel  of  richly  inlaid 
marbles;  the  south,  a  chapel  of  S.  Benedict.  In  one  part  of  the 
church,  are  the  tombs  of  William  II.,  the  founder,  and  his  father 
William  I.  The  bronze  doors  are  a  remarkable  object.  They  were 
cast  by  Bonanus,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  fieimous  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa." 

Having  pointed  out  the  Byzantine  character  of  the  Mosaics,  and  the 
Saracenic  character  of  the  arches,  and  referred  briefly  to  some  of  the 
other  interesting  churches  of  Palermo,  he  next  recapitulated  the  lead- 
ing features  which  distinguished  Sicilian-Norman  from  the  same  style 
elsewhere. 

"  They  may  be  shortly  summed  up.  They  consist  in :  Ist,  the  use  of 
the  pointed  in  place  of  the  circular  arch.  We  have  seen  that  through- 
out the  ISth  century,  for  Count  Roger  died  in  1 101,  the  Pointed  arch 
was  in  use  in  Sicily,  while  not  only  in  England  and  Normandy  was  the 
round  arch  universal,  but  even  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  also,  for  the 
church  of  San  Niccolo  at  Bari,  erected  by  this  same  Count  Roger, 
twelve  years  before  his  death,  retains  the  old  form  :  2nd,  the  churches 
of  Sicily  are  wholly  deficient  of  the  northern  projecting  mouldings 
around  the  windows  and  arches.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  ornament  is 
added  by  means  of  incisions  as  in  a  seal :  3rd,  there  are  no  central 
towers  in  Sicily  :  4th,  the  arches  are  somewhat  stilted,  and  the 
columns  scarcely  massive  enough  to  satisfy  the  eye :  dth,  the  abun- 
dant use  of  Mosaic :  6th,  the  cupola,  and  I  may  add  :  7th,  the 
small  size  of  the  windows,  and  :  8th,  the  Corinthianizing  capitals. 
The  first  four  of  these,  the  Pointed  arch,  the  stilt  of  the  arch,  the 
slender  pillars,  and  the  absence  of  projecting  mouldings  and  central 
towers,  are  the  result  of  Saracenic  influence ;  the  two  next,  the  use  of 
mosaics,  and  of  the  cupola,  are  the  result  of  Byzantine  influence ;  the 
small  size  of  the  windows  is  owing  to  the  southern  latitude,  and  the 
capitals  perhaps  to  an  imitation  of  the  old  classic  models.*' 

On  the  vesata  quastio  of  the  Pointed  arch,  the  following  remarks 
were  made : 

"  The  most  important  question  raised  by  a  review  of  the  subject, 
upon  which  we  have  been  employed,  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Pointed 
arch.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  the  Saracens 
were  in  possession  of  it,  and  that  the  north  of  Europe  was  without  it. 
Nay,  as  early  as  the  9th  century  we  find  the  Pointed  arch  used  by  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  ;  further,  we  find  the  same  form  used 
by  the  Norman  Christians  a  century  previous  to  the  employment  of  it 
by  their  co*  religionists  and  countrymen,  in  the  one  spot  of  Europe 
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where  the  two  Creeds  and  the  northern  and  southern  races  met.  Put- 
ting these  things  together,  we  cannot,  I  think,  doubt  that  the  Pointed 
arch  in  Sicily  was  derived  from  the  Saracens.  And  if  our  view  was 
circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Island,  the  question  would  then 
be  settled,  and  we  should  without  hesitation  conclude,  that  from  the 
south  the  invention  spread  northward.  But  taking  a  wider  sweep  of 
vision,  we  find  many  more  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
or  reconciled  with  this  hypothesis.  We  must  therefore  modify  our 
hypothesis,  yet  we  must  not  throw  it  away  altogether,  else  the  Sicilian 
phenomena  will  then  be  unaccounted  for.  What  I  believe  to  be  the 
case  is,  that  a  Pointed  arch  did  make  its  way  into  Sicily  from  these 
Saracens,  but  that  the  Gothic  Pointed  arch  did  not.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  Sicily  is  not  Gothic,  though  it  is  Pointed.  Gk>thic  architec- 
ture has  never  flourished  in  the  island,  and  wherever  it  does  appear  has 
been  imported  as  an  exotic  by  German,  French,  or  Spanish  races. 
That  which  we  have  been  examining  might  well  have  been  developed 
into  true  Gothic,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  truly  observed  in  his  valuable 
History  of  Architecture,  but  its  architects  were  not  capable  or  willing 
to  do  so.  To  enter  into  the  many  theories  which  have  been  put  forth, 
with  regard  to  the  Pointed  arch,  the  interwoven  branches,  the  inter- 
secting arcades,  the  vesica  piscis,  &c.  would  be  interminable.  That  it 
did  come  from  the  east  I  believe,  but  not  through  Sicily.  It  seems 
most  probable  to  myself  that  it  was  existing  in  the  east  and  there  wit- 
nessed by  the  Crusaders,  and  that  the  northern  genius  was  set  to  work 
upon  the  idea  then  brought  back,  and  worked  out  its  own  Gothic  style. 
To  confess,  as  we  must  confess,  that  we  do  not  know  how  the  east 
became  possessed  of  the  secret  is  only  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  those  mighty  races 
which  have  reigned  and  flourished  in  arts  and  science  in  the  region 
which  was  the  cradle  of  mankind." 

In  conclusion,  he  confessed  a  lurking  preference  of  the  old  English- 
Norman  to  any  of  the  later  styles. 

*'  I  confess  that  while  I  intellectually  approve  of  and  admire  the 
Pointed  arch,  still  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  love  the  old  Nomum 
best — that  Durham  and  S.  David's  Cathedrals  speak  home  to  me,  like 
venerable  white  haired  old  men,  with  more  power  than  York  Minster ; 
that  in  unquiet  days,  I  love  its  rest ;  in  d«y%  of  strife  its  peacefnlness, 
in  shallow  days  its  solidity ;  in  weak  days,  its  strength ;  in  shifting 
days,  its  immobihty ;  in  days  of  oppression,  its  endurance ;  and  in 
fainthearted  days,  its  constant  preaching  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  unperturbed  quietness,  and  confidence,  and  faith,  unshaken 
though  the  floods  are  risen,  unshakable  however  much  they  may  lift  up 
their  waves." 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Parker  on  the  subject  of  the  Pointed 
arch,  and  from  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  Evening,  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  the  Rev.  the  Principal 
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of  Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair.    The  following  new 
monbers  were  elected  : — 

Mr.  T.  F.  Wetherell,  Brasenose  College. 

Mr.  C.  Adams»  New  College. 

The  Rer.  John  James,  Yamton. 

Mr.  F.  Sjmonds,  Oxford. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vandb,  THnity  College. 

George  Street,  Esq.,  Diocesan  Architeet,  Wantage. 

Rev.  F.  Meyribk^  Secretary,  read  the  Report,  which  announced  that 
Mr.  E.  S.  Palmer,  Exeter  College,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  B.  De  Romestin,  S. 
John's  College,  had  heen  elected  members  of  the  Committee.  Letters 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Markland,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
J.  Billing,  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Society ;  also  from  the 
Vicar  of  HaTeratock,  and  other  correspondents.  Mr.  Markland  libe* 
nlly  proposed  to  renew  his  subscription  towards  Dorchester  church. 
Notice  was  called  to  "  Spelman's  History  of  Sacrilege,*'  presented  by 
Mr.  Lygon,  Secretary. 

An  interesting  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Lygon,  "  On  Mediaeval 
Monuments,  and  especially  on  Brasses." — **  There  is  a  very  touching 
circumstance  connected  with  these  glorious  works  of  art,  which  illus- 
trate the  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  of  mediaeval  artists,  and  this  is 
our  ignorance  of  the  names  of  those  who  designed  and  executed  them. 
AitistB  did  not  in  those  days  grasp  every  opportunity  of  puffing  their 
skill,  but  spent  their  labour  and  toil  in  simple  faith,  for  no  recompense 
save  the  consciousness  of  duty  discharged  ;  now,  forsooth,  each  monu- 
ment records  its  maker's  name,  sculptured  on  a  shield,  or  a  neat  in- 
Kription  enlightens  us  with  portentous  announcement,  '  John  Jones, 
fecit.' " 

Mr.  Lygon  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  development  of  sepulchral 
memorials,  from  the  incised  slab  to  the  sumptuous  brass  or  gorgeous 
mortuary  chapel ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  peculiar  fact  of  brasses 
having  received  their  chief  encouragement  in  this  country,  described 
the  most  ancient  brasses,  as  well  of  ecclesiastics  as  of  knights,  and 
pomted  out  the  various  vestments  and  armour  of  each.  After  some 
further  remarks  on  the  durability  and  splendour  of  this  kind  of  monu- 
ment, Mr.  Lygon  continued  : — "  Having  acknowledged  the  principles 
of  Pmnted  architecture  in  the  fabrics  of  our  churches,  shall  we  not 
carry  them  out  into  other  and  more  minute,  though  not  less  important 
details  ?  Why  admit  '  Gothic  '  mural  tablets — Oothic  in  no  other 
respect  than  having  a  trumpery  compo  crocket  over  a  design  lotherwise 
essentially  Fftgan?  Having  acknowledged  the  glorious  truths  of 
Christian  art,  shall  we  not  resolve  to  carry  them  out,  and  no  more  dis- 
figure our  churches  with  designs  as  inappropriate  as  ludicrous  ?  Just  for 
a  moment  contemplate  Westminster  Abbey,  as  it  appears  now  after 
three  oentoriea  of  unloving  neglect.  We  see  classical  groups,  tasteful 
teulptures  of  '  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  most  rare.  Homer,  Venus, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  standing  naked  in  the  open  air ' — Paganism, 
nistng  its  undean  symbol  in  the  most  glorious  of  our  churches.  From 
a  sight  of  these  hideous  unrealities  are  our  thoughts  turned  heaven- 
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ward  ?  I  trow  not ;  we  are  reminded  of  human  pride  rather  than  of 
Christian  hope.  The  great  west  door  may  preach  of  the  '  only  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life  ;'  the  aspiring  arch  may  tell  of  heaven  ahove ; 
the  clustered  piUar  may  admonish  of  unity ;  the  cross  may  speak  of 
the  one  great  Atonement ;  but  our  eyes  are  involuntarily  caught  by 
these  hateful  fruits  of  selfishness  and  pride ;  and  as  we  gaze  we  are 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  for  Christian  saints 
have  yielded  to  heathen  gods  in  the  very  shrine  of  a  Christian  con- 
fessor and  king.  Have  we  then  lost  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  ?  I 
trust  not ;  but  till  faith  shall  reassert  her  sway  over  art,  there  is  little 
hope.  We  must  re-christianize  art,  our  last,  our  only  chance  of  ri* 
vailing  the  glories  of  bygone  days, — days  when  a  liberal  and  philoso- 
phical spirit  had  not  quenched  faith,  and  zeal,  and  love." 

The  President  having  thanked  Mr.  Lygon  for  his  paper,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  famous  Seville*  brass,  a  rubbing  of  which  was  exhibited  to 
the  meeting,  and  its  peculiarities  described  by  Mr.  Lygon.  After  some 
remarks  from  other  members,  the  meeting  separated. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Society's  Room,  Holjrwell, 
on  Wednesday  Evening,  March  12th.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of 
Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  new  mem- 
bers were  elected : — 

Mr.  G.  R.  Baker,  Wadham  College. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Curtlcr,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Le  Geyt,  Exeter  College. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Markland,D.C.L.,F.R.S.,F.S.A., 
was  read : — 

'*  The  accompanying  notes  may  interest  you  and  other  members  of 
the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  They  have  been  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Edward  Richardson,  the  well  known  sculptor,  who  has  been  recently 
engaged  at  Wells  in  restoring  a  statue  which  fell  from  its  niche  last 
year,  a  work  which  he  has  executed  successfully.  The  statue  of  King 
Edward  the  Elder,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred,  is, one  of  great 
interest,  especially  to  Somersetshire  men.  During  his  reign  (viz.  910) 
three  additional  dioceses  for  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,  were  founded,  and  King  Ina's  College,  at  Wells,  was  selected 
for  the  cathedral  of  this  diocese.  As  the  founder  of  the  see,  the  statue 
Occupied  a  prominent  station,  being  the  uppermost  in  the  southern 
buttress,  near  the  door  of  the  cathedral.  The  corresponding  statue  in 
the  north  buttress,  is  that  of  King  Athelstan  ;  and  under  King  Edward's 
is  placed  the  statue  of  Athelm,  or  Oldhelm,  the  first  Bishop  of  Wells  : 
and  as  the  restoration  of  the  king  has  been  undertaken  by  a  layman^  I 
have  the  gratification  of  letting  you  know  that  my  valued  friend.  Arch* 
deacon  Brymer,  has  directed  that  the  statue  of  this  prelate  (a  man  of 
spotless  integrity,  and  who  was  translated  to  Canterbury)  should  be 
restored  at  his  expense.  May  the  entire  series  at  no  distant  period 
receive  a  due  share  of  attention,  so  that  they  may  long,  very  long 
continue  to  adorn  their  <  crisped  niches.' 
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"  Id  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Somersetshire 
Society,  a  paper  will  be  found,  relating  to  these  statues,  in  which  are 
introdaoed  some  most  interesting  remarks  by  G.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  R.A. ;  a  more  important  work  is  Mr.  Cockerell's  volume  de- 
voted to  the  sculpture  of  Wells  Cathedral,  with  plates  of  singular 
beauty.  Mr.  Cockerell  recommended  that  King  Edward's  statue  should 
be  copied  in  preference  to  combining  the  fragments  of  the  ancient 
figure.  I  have  ventured  to  differ  even  from  that  high  authority.  The 
touching  passage,  '  Thy  servants  think  upon  her  stones,  and  it  pitied 
them  to  see  her  in  the  dust.'  occurred  to  my  mind ;  and  I  resolved, 
that  if  it  were  possible,  the  identical  figure  which  Bishops  Skirlaw,  Ken, 
Hooper,  and  other  worthies  may  have  contemplated,  with  no  common 
feelings,  should  again  stand  as  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  this  match- 
less temple  of  our  Zion." 

Mr.  Richardson's  letter  having  been  also  read,  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick, 
Secretary,  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

*'  It  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  read  to  the  Society,  that  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  onr  much  respected  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  statues  at  the  west  end  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  and  been  sanctioned  by  another  member  of  our  Society, 
Archdeacon  Brymer.  It  is  most  confidently  hoped,  that  the  gentry  of 
Somersetshire  will  not  let  the  good  work  stop  here.  At  Wells,  as  at 
too  many  of  our  cathedrals,  the  state  of  the  statues  on  the  external 
walls  ia  a  disgrace  to  us  as  men  of  taste,  as  well  as  Christians.  We 
may  trust  that  the  good  work  once  set  on  foot  in  a  right  spirit,  and 
beginning  with  the  restoration  of  the  founder's  statue,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  for  lack  of  funds  or  interest.  The  Report  further 
announced  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  for  Dorchester  Church,  and  of 
letters  from  several  Clergymen." 

Mr.  Lygon,  Secretary,  laid  on  the  table,  with  some  commendatory 
remarks,  in  which  the  other  Secretary  joined,  the  two  first  numbers  of 
the  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal, 

Mr.  Parker  read  a  paper  on  the  Abbey  on  S.  Michael's  Mount,  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy.  He  described  the  remarkable  situation,  and 
recommended  visitors  to  go  from  Pontorson,  in  preference  to  Avranches. 
He  related  the  substance  of  the  legend  of  the  early  history,  from  which 
it  appears  that  there  was  a  monastery  of  secular,  or  married  priests,  estab- 
Kshed  here  at  an  early  period,  which  was  driven  out  by  Duke  Richard, 
about  966,  to  make  room  for  the  Benedictine  monks.  Abbot  Roger, 
who  died  in  1109,  rebuilt  the  nave  of  the  church,  which  had  fallen 
down  ;  and  eight  years  afterwards  the  same  part  fell  down  again,  and 
was  not  finally  rebuilt  as  it  now  remains,  till  1140.  The  style  is 
Early  Norman.  In  1121,  Abbot  Roger  II.  built  the  halls,  with 
the  stables  under  them,  and  a  dormitory  and  cloister  over  them :  the 
same  arrangement  as  still  exists  in  the  splendid  pile  of  building  called 
the  Mabtsl,  and  the  French  Antiquaries  argue  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  existing  building  is  of  that  date.  But  Mr.  Parker 
considers  that  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus, 
after  a  great  fire,  when  that  monarch  is  recorded  to  have  given  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  abbey  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
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buildings.  This  glorious  structure  now  consists  of  two  very  fine  halls, 
one  called  the  Hall  of  the  Knights,  the  other  the  Refectory  of  the 
Monks,  with  a  long  range  of  vaulted  chambers,  or  stables,  under  them, 
called  the  Montgomery's.  Over  the  refectory  is  the  dormitory,  and 
over  the  Hall  of  the  Knights  is  the  cloister,  which  Mr.  Parker  con- 
siders is  the  finishing  stroke  of  one  grand  design.  This  bears  the  date 
of  1 226.  The  style  of  the  whole  is  that  usual  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  more  resemblance  to  English  work  than  to 
French,  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  The 
choir  of  the  church  was  begun  in  1450,  but  suspended  for  a  long 
period,  and  not  completed  until  1523.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
Flamboyant  style,  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  apse  and  chapels, 
with  a  perfect  scaffolding  of  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  Under  the 
choir  is  a  crypt,  with  very  massive  pillars  placed  very  closely  together, 
on  account  of  the  strength  required  by  the  situation,  but  all  of  the 
same  period.  The  foriifications  and  other  buildings  are  chiefly  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  abbey  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  seriously 
injured  by  fire  no  less  than  ten  times.  It  was  called  the  masterpiece 
of  the  Benedictines.  It  is  now,  as  is  well  known,  a  state  prison,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  beforehand,  for  those  visitors  who 
wish  to  see  any  considerable  parts  of  the  buildings,  or  to  remain  long 
enough  to  examine  them  at  all  in  detail. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  after  some  remarks  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Prendergast,  Mr.  Street,  the  diocesan  architect,  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  fine 
church  of  Uffiington,  in  Berkshire,  and  intimated  that  subscriptions 
are  much  needed.  He  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  church, 
which  has  several  very  unusual,  if  not  unique  features.  The  President 
thanked  him  for  his  communication,  which  would  be  dulv  considered  : 
and  after  a  conversation  on  the  hanging  of  the  Society^s  brasses,  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  President,  the  Librarian,  and  the  Secre- 
taries took  part,  the  meeting  separated. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

First  meeting,  Feb.  6,  1851.— The  Rev.  J.  S.  Woollaston,  V.P.,  Fel- 
low  of  S.  Peter's  College,  in  the  chair.  Secretary  in  attendance,  O.  W. 
Davys,  B.A.,  S.  John's. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  list  of  oflicers 
for  the  present  year  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  received  with 
acclamation,  as  was  also  the  list  of  the  general  committee.  The  chief 
alterations  in  the  officers  of  last  year  were  as  follows  : — 

SECRETARIES. 

Owen  W.  Da?ys,  B.A.,  S.  John's,  and  G.  Alan  Lowndes,  Trinity  College. 

CnRATOR. 

John  Denton,  Scholar  of  S.  John's. 
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SVSIDKNT  TBBASDRBIl. 

G.  Alan  Lowndes,  Trinity  College. 

AUOITOK8. 

The  B«T.  G.  P.  Rejaer,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  S.John's,  and  J.  N.  Smith,  B.A., 

Trinity  CoUege. 

J.  Rimington,  Esq.,  S.  John*8  College,  was  then  elected  an  ordinary 
member ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting : — 

ORDINART   MBMBBE8. 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Honorary  Member. 

The  Rev.  £.  Brumell,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  S.  John's. 

The  Rev.  the  Precentor  of  Peterborough,  Fellow  of  S.  John's. 

Charles  Robinson,  Esq.,  Trinity  College. 

J.  Walters,  Esq.,  S.  John's. 

The  following  presents  were  laid  on  the  Society's  table  : — History 
of  Lodlow.  from  the  Hon.  R  H.  Clive,  M.P. ;  Walcott's  Westminster ; 
H.  J.  Hope.  B.A.,  Trinity  College  ;  History  of  Maidstone. 

Owen  W.  Da?ys  resigned  in  the  name  of  F.  H.  Cope,  B.A.,  S. 
John's,  the  secretaryship  which  that  gentleman  had  so  efficiently  held 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to 
&£r.  Cope  for  his  services. 

The  secretary  then  read  to  the  meeting  a  letter  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  from  the  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Vice-Chancellor  for 
the  present  year,  in  which  after  stating  his  feelings  at  some  leno^th,  he 
kindly  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  society,  provided  that  no 
encouragement  was  given  to  those  extreme  principles  which  led  to  the 
removal  horn  Cambridge  of  the  Camden  Society.     The  secretary  was 
instmcted  to  assure  the  Vice-Chancellor,   that  no    pains  should   be 
spared  to  ensure  moderation,  and  thus  to  merit  the  kind  patronage, 
'which  he  was  willing  on  this  condition  to  extend  to  the  Society.     The 
report  was  then  read  for  the  past  year  in  behalf  of  the  resigning  com- 
mittee.    It  alluded  at  some  length  to  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  operation  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  especially  made 
mention  of  the  improving  state  of  the  funds,  and  trusted  that  the 
present  year  would  witness  a  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society.     After  stating  that  though  the  chief  object  of  the  association 
must  be  to  cultivate  and  afford  opportunities  for  the  study  of  ecclesias- 
tical suhjects  among  the  undergraduate  members  of  the  university,  and 
the  necessity  of  that  more  dignified  encouragement,  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  were  so  disposed  to  give  to  such  a  design,  as  had 
been  evinced  by  the  addition  to  our  body  of  the  Jacksonian  Professor, 
and    Qther  distinguished  names   during  the    past  year ;    the   report 
urged  the  necessity  of  gaining  as  members,  parochial  clergy,  as  by  that 
means  the  Society's  influence  would  be  efficiently  extended.      The 
docament  concluded,  after  touching  upon  several   other  matters   of 
interest,  among  which  was  a  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
fund  for  church  restoratijn.  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Your  committee  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  common- 
sense  and  good  feeling  which  they  have  observed  to  prevail  in  the 
Society  during  the  time  they  have  had  the  honour  of  being  in  office  ; 
and  they  trust  that  diligence  in  action  may  continue  to  accompany 
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that  moderation  of  principles  among  our  members,  which  must  ever 
characterize  those  who  in  dependence  on  divine  help  would  wisely  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  our  churches/' 

Professor  Willis,  in  seconding  the  motion  that  the  report  should  be 
printed  and  circulated,  briefly  reverted  to  the  letter  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  trusted  that  the  Society  would  so  conduct  its  opera- 
tions as  to  help  forward  the  work  of  architectural  science,  without 
exciting  the  fears  of  those  who  looked  on  such  studies  with  a  suspicious 
eye.  A  request  from  the  committee  of  the  Northampton  Architec- 
tural Society  to  be  admitted  into  fellowship  having  been  unanimously 
complied  with,  the  following  papers  were  read  : — *'  On  certain  Stone 
Crosses  found  in  South  Cornwall,*'  by  Oeorge  Rowe,  Esq.,  B.A.,  S. 
John*s,  member  of  the  Bucks  Architectural  Society ;  "  On  Llandaff 
Cathedral,"  by  the  Secretary  in  attendance.  A  conversation  followed 
on  this  interesting  cathedral,  in  which  Professor  Willis  took  an  active 
part.     The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  Feburary. 


Second  meeting,  Feb.  20th. — The  Rev.  J.  S.  Woollaston.  V.P.,  in 
the  chair ;  C.  Parnell.  B.A.,  S.  John's,  in  attendance  as  secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  gentlemen 
proposed  for  election  at  that  time  were  received  into  the  Society,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting : — 

The  Re^.  Canon  Selwyn,  of  Ely,  S.  John's. 

H.  R.  Lnard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

J.  F.  Wickenden,  Esq.,  Trinity  College. 

G.  Searle,  Esq.,  Queen's  College. 

Mr.  Lee  of  Christ's  College,  was  then  added  to  the  number  of  the 
committee. 

llie  curator,  Mr.  Denton,  S.  John's  College,  then  called  attention 
to  a  brass  in  Wood-Ditton  church,  in  this  county,  which  is  at  present 
ccvered  with  a  pew  ;  and  the  Rev.  the  chairman  suggested,  that  as  a 
faculty  probably  had  not  been  obtained  for  this  erection,  successful 
means  might  be  taken  for  its  removal. 

Mr.  Deck,  member  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  then  read  a 
paper  on  ••  Rebuses,"  which  was  justly  entitled  to  the  great  applause 
which  it  received.  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  conversation,  after 
which  the  Hon.  A.  Oordon  spoke  of  a  change  likely  to  take  place  shortly 
in  the  presidential  chair. 

The  meeting  after  some  further  business  adjourned. 

ITiird  meeting. — 1  his  meeting  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  the 
Rey.  J.  S.  Woollaston  being  in  the  chair,  and  the  secretaries,  O.  W. 
Davys  and  O.  Alan  Lowndes  being  both  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Lowndes  read  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  and  afterwards  in 
his  office  as  resident  treasurer,  read  a  more  favourable  balance  sheet 
than  had  for  some  time  been  produced,  the  accounts  being  dated  to 
the  end  of  the  preceding  term. 

'itie  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were  then  elected,  and 
Mr.  Luard's  name  added  to  the  committee  on  the  motion  of  the 
chairman.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  C.  Parnell,  B.A.,  S. 
John's,  for  the  valuable  assistance  he  had  rendered  the  curator  in 
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•mnging  the  Society's  brasses.  A  paper  followed  by  the  senior  sec- 
retary, upon  "  the  western  fronts  of  English  churches,*'  which  subject 
he  proposed  to  carry  out  more  fully  than  time  then  permitted,  at  a 
conversational  meeting,  at  his  rooms  that  day  week. 

Mr.  Luard,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  then  rose  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  undergraduates  and  bachelors'  window 
at  Ely,  which  is  yet  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  begged  to  be  assisted 
in  forming  a  new  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work, 
upon  which  several  members  offered  their  services,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  speedily  opening  a  new  collection. 

After  thanks  had  been  given  to  the  secretary  at  the  motion  of  the 
diairman,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight. 

Fourth  meeting. — The  last  General  Meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Architectural  Society  for  the  present  term,  was  held  on  Thursday, 
March  20th,  at  eight  p.m.  Both  secretaries  were  in  their  place.  No 
vice-president  being  in  attendance.  Professor  Willis  took  the  chair 
upon  the  motion  of  the  senior  secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Luard,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity,  and  ably  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Bedingfield,  of  S.  John's,  was  proposed  for  election  as  an  ordinary 
member  at  the  next  meeting.  Two  papers  were  then  read*  namely, 
"Notes  on  Church  Music,"  by  J.  H.  Smith.  B. A.,  Trinity  College ; 
"  On  Howden  Church,  Yorkshire,"  by  the  Curator. 

Upon  the  proposition  that  "  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
J.  H.  Smith,  B.A.,  for  his  interesting  paper,"  a  warm  discussion  arose 
upon  several  statements  that  gentleman  had  made,  a  return  to  the 
severe  style  of  cathedral  music  having  been  advocated  by  him.  Pro- 
fessor WUlis,  Mr.  Luard,  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretaries,  and  Mr.  Twell. 
B.A.,  of  S.  Peter's  College,  .were  the  chief  speakers :  all  however  agreed 
that  the  motion  should  pass,  which  it  accordingly  did  with  acclamation. 
After  thanks  had  been  voted  to  Mr.  Denton,  for  his  excellent  com- 
munication, and  a  regret  having  been  expressed  that  time  allowed  of 
no  further  conversation  upon  it,  notice  was  given  of  a  conversational 
meeting  at  Mr.  Luard's  rooms  on  the  following  Saturday. 

The  able  chairman  then  adjourned  the  meeting. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  QaARTKaLT  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January 
28th,  1861,  at  the  College  Hall  in  this  city,  when  Major  Lee  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Carlyon,  one  of  the  Secretaries  : — 

RBPORT. 

"Since  the  Society  last  assembled  at  a  Quarteriy  Meeting,  the 
attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  engaged,  almost  exclusively, 
in  making  preparations,  of  one  kind  and  another,  for  the  forthcoming  Part 
of  Transactions.     There  is  little  other  matter  at  this  time  to  report  on. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  no  excursions  have 
been  planned  or  executed, — and  owing  to  an  unhappy  alteration  of  the 
regular  day  in  the  last  month  for  the  meeting  of  die  Committee,  two 
sets  of  plans  and  designs — one  for  restoring,  and  the  other  for  building 
of  a  church  in  Cornwall — never  came  before  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  passed,  without  their  criticism,  to  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Association.  The  former  design  contemplated  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  ancient  cruciform  and  First-Pointed  church  of  S. 
Anthony,  near  S.  Mawes,  on  which  a  sum  of  nearly  £800  has  been 
already  expended.  The  greater  portion  of  the  nave  is  still  in  ruins, 
awaiting  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  lovers  of  architectural  beauty* 
inasmuch  as  it  falls  not  within  the  province  and  objects  of  the  Church 
Building  Societies  to  complete  the  work,  and  to  re-edify  one  of  the  few 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  that  early  style  in  this 
Diocese.  The  latter  set  of  plans  contained  designs  for  building  a 
new  church  in  a  district  not  far  from  Truro,  and  taken  out  of  the  con- 
tiguous parishes  of  S.  Agnes,  Perranzabuloe.  and  Kenwyn.  Your 
Committee,  unhappily,  are  unable  to  give  their  official  report  upon 
them ;  but  it  seemed  to  a  few  of  its  members  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  them  that,  with  considerable  display  of  architectural 
knowledge  and  skill  in  general,  and  of  geometric  tracery  in  its  Middle- 
Pointed  windows  in  particular,  this  church  was  defective  in  one  of  the 
essential  principles  of  the  science,  which  it  appeared  utterly  to  set 
at  nought  and  defy.  Verticality,  which  most  architects  will  admit 
to  be  a  characteristic  feature,  an  emblem  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  symbol 
of  faith  in  the  construction  of  a  church,  was  in  this  design  run  counter 
to  and  resisted.  Every  opportunity  which  a  Gothic  edifice  could 
afford,  seemed  to  be  taken  to  give  lateral  diffusion  to  the  outline 
and  the  members  of  the  whole  fabric.  The  whole  building  was,  in 
consequence,  a  very  obtuse  pyramid,  and  the  windows  and  other  details 
were  widened  into  a  disproportion,  which  made  it  sit  like  some  earthly 
similitude,  that  would  never  point  the  soul  to  heaven.  The  architect 
withal  gives  evidence  that,  if  he  would  not  be  antagonistic  to  now 
recognised  principles,  he  has  ability  to  do  credit  to  his  profession. 

"  After  this,  which  must  be  considered  as,  in  some  sort,  a  digression, 
your  committee  would  revert  to  that  subject  in  which  they  have  been 
themselves  engaged.  In  preparing  for  their  next  publication,  they  have 
determined  on  a  course  which  had  during  many  years  suggested  itself 
to  members  of  this  Society,  and  which,  they  trust,  will  be  found  a  con- 
venience to  all  contributors  to  our  Transactions,  without  being  attended 
with  any  disadvantage  or  prejudice  to  our  interests  or  reputation. 
The  printing  of  our  Transactions  has  been  transferred  from  Oxford 
to  Exeter,  and  the  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Pollard,  of  this  city, 
to  whose  hands  the  committee  entrusted  this  important  department  of 
its  operations,  after  a  comparison  of  his  types  and  work  with  similar 
specimens  from  a  few  other  printers,  both  in  Exeter  and  Liondon. 
This  engagement,  however,  does  not  include  the  printing  of  the  plates 
and  illustrations  of  papers,  excepting  such  as  are  worked  in  with 
the  letter-press.  Your  committee  have  so  fur  kept  the  field  open ;  and 
our  members  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Street's 
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j  paper  on   the  remains  of  Middle-Pointed  architecture  in  Cornwall, 

which  so  much  excited  the  interest  of  our  last  quarterly  meeting,  have 
been  placed  in  tried  and  ahle  hands  in  London ;  the  drawing  on  stone 
is  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Newman,  recommended  by  Mr.  Street 
himself,  and  the  printing  of  the  lithographs  is  to  be  done  at  the  welU 
known  establishment  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Haghe.  Out  of  fifteen 
plates,  drawn  and  presented  by  Mr.  Street,  thirteen  will  be  admitted  to 
embellish  the  forthcoming  part  of  Transactions ;  and  it  is  solely  in 
omseqoence  of  the  low  ebb  of  the  Society's  funds  (caused  by  the 
yet  unshamed  backwardness  of  members  in  paying  up  their  arrears) 
that  the  whole  batch  of  those  beautiful  and  instructive  drawings 
will  not  enrich  our  work.  As  it  is.  the  Society  may  be  congratulated 
on  possessing  this  valuable  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  most  perfect 
of  an  the  styles  of  our  science,  so  rare,  and  by  so  much  the  more 
precious  to  us  in  this  diocese,  and  moreover  commented  on  as  they  are, 
and  classified  whether  for  scientific  or  practical  purposes,  by  the  archi- 
tect who  contributes  them. 

"  Another  plate,  which  your  committee  hope  may  be  both  an  orna- 
ment and  a  model  of  proportion  and  beauty  in  the  next  part  of  Trans- 
actions, will  contain  an  elevation  of  the  famous  tower  of  S.  Probus. 

"  In  the  past  quarter  four  new  members  have  been  enrolled  in 
this  Society. 

"  Hie  Plymouth  Branch,  or  rather  Local  Committee  of  the  Society, 
win  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own  separate  reports. 

''The  Society's  portfolio  has  been  enriched  by  fifty  sketches  of 
architectural  features  in  Devonshire,  from  the  professional  pencil  of 
Mr.  Reed,  which  have  been  recently  purchased  by  the  committee, 
and  will  be  probably  found  worthy  of  the  examination  of  our  mem- 
bers. 

"  Our  Society  continues  to  receive  reports,  publications,  and  other 
tokens  of  good-will  and  co-operation  from  its  kindred  and  allied 
societies  throughout  the  land,  and  these,  multiplying  upon  us,  afford 
an  assurance  that  the  ardour  which  has  been  kindled  in  our  age  for  the 
promotion  of  our  noble  objects  does  not  cool ;  whilst  to  the  churches 
which  have  been  most  recently  built,  we  may  venture  to  appeal  to  testify 
that  this  zeal  is  also  according  to  knowledge." 

The  Treasurer  (William  Miles,  Esq.,)  presented  his  financial  state- 
ment, which  but  for  the  number  of  arrears,  would  have  been  of  an  en- 
couraging character. 

Colonel  Harding  (hen  read  hU  highly  interesting  paper,  the  second 
of  a  series,  on  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  different  parishes 
of  Exeter.  As  it  is  notorious  these  buildings  are  generally  greatly  de- 
ficient in  architectural  character,  it  was  the  subject  of  commendation 
that  so  much  of  antiquarian  research  amongst  the  registers  and  civic 
documents  was  thrown  into  the  scale,  that  the  matter  became  highly 
mteresting,  both  locally  and  generally. 

A  paper  on  the  Churches  of  Dartmoor,  promised  by  Edward  Ash- 
woith,  Esq.,  architect,  was  unavoidably  postponed,  through  that  gentle- 
man's detention  in  London  on  business. 
A  long  letter  from  the  able  pen  o(  George  Edmund  Street,  Esq., 
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architect,  descriptive  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Probus  and  Grace,  Ck)m- 
wall,  in  course  of  repair  under  his  superintendence^  must  be  included 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  day. 

Some  engravings  of  encaustic  tiles  were  presented  by  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  and  a  good  specimen  of  a  double  gas  burner,  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  Hayward,  for  Dawlish  Chapel,  and  executed  by  an  Exeter  brass- 
worker*  was  exhibited. 

With  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close. 


THE  S.  PATRICK'S  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

ECCLESIOLOGY. 

[Founded  Octobbr,  1850.] 

PATRON. 

His  Grace  The  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland. 

PRESIDENT. 

George  Petrie,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  R.H.A.,  V.P.R.I.A. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Viscount  Dangannon.  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Earl  of  Erne. 

S.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Viscoant  Monck. 

COMMITTSB. 

Thomas  Anthony,  Esq.  William  Telford,  Esq. 

William  Atkms,  Esq.  William  F.  Wakeman,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Atkins,  A.M.  J.  F.  Waller,  Esq. 

Frederick  Burton,  Esq..  R.H.A.  Henry  West,  Esq. 

F.  Churchill,  Esq.,  M.D.  Rev.  George  Williams.  B.D.,  Warden  of 

Frederick  Y.  Clarendon,  Esq.  S.  Columba's  College. 

Wyndham  Goold,  Esq.,  M.P*  George  Petrie,  Esq.,  LL.D..  President. 

Rev.  J.  Jacob.  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  U.D.,  Treasurer. 

William  Annesley  Mayne,  Esq.  Rev.  William  Maturin,  Secretary. 

Theobald  Parcell,  Esq.  J.  Huband  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Curator. 

Rev.  Wm.  Reeves,  D.D. 

At  a  Meeting  held  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1 850,  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  S.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church  in  the  Chair, 
the  following  rules  were  adopted  : — 

Sect.  I. — Objects  and  Constitution  or  thb  Society. 

I.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  promote  the  study  of  Eccle- 
siastical  Architecture  and  Antiquities,  and  to  aid  in  the  preservation  or 
restoration  of  the  ancient  Architectural  Monuments  of  the  country. 

II.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Patron,  Vice-Patrons,  Honorary 
and  Ordinary  Members;  all  being  in  communion  with  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

III.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  shall  be  ex-officio  Patron,  and  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  Vice- Patrons,  on  signifying  their  wish  to 
become  Members  of  the  Society. 
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IV.  The  class  of  Honorary  Members  shall  consist  of  persons  eminent 
in  architectaral  or  kindred  pursuits.  They  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Society,  except  the  right  of  voting,  but  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  subscription. 

V.  The  class  of  Ordinary  Members  shall  consist  of  persons  contri- 
buting as  hereinafter  provided  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

VI.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  one  Secretary,  a  Curator,  a  Treasurer,  two  Auditors,  and 
Corresponding  Secretaries. 

VII.  In  order  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Society  as  widely  as 
"  le,  gentlemen  interested  in  its  objects  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 

■ball  be  invited  to  act  as  Corresponding  Secretaries,  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, to  form  Branch  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion for  the  Central  Society. 

VIII.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  transacted  by  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  Curator,  the  Treasurer, 
and  at  least  twelve  othere,  ordinary  Memben  of  the  Society.  Five 
aball  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  shall  also 
be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  but  without  the 
right  of  voting. 

Sbct.  II. — Of  Mbbtinos. 

IX.  The  ordinary  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  once 
a  month,  the  day  and  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee. 

X.  The  Committee  may  call  special  Meetings,  or  may  alter  the  day 
or  hour  of  any  ordinary  Meeting,  upon  giving  one  week's  notice  to  the 
Society. 

XI.  At  all  Meetings,  whether  of  the  Committee  or  of  the  whole 
Society,  the  Chair  shall  be  taken  by  the  President,  if  present ;  in  bis 
absence  a  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Committee,  such  Chairman 
being  always  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  if  any  be  present. 

XII.  The  Chairman  shall  regelate  all  proceedings  and  discussions, 
shall  have  unlimited  power  on  questions  of  order,  and  shall  have  both 
an  independent  and  a  casting  vote. 

XIII.  The  proceedings  of  the  General  Meetings  shall  be  as  follows : — 
I .  Any  business  relating  to  elections,  to  the  announcement  of 

communications,  or  presents  received  by  the  Society,  shall  be 
brought  forward. 

%  A  Report  from  the  Committee  shall  be  read  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries. 

3.  Any  papen  or  subjects  for  discussion,  which  may  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Committee,  shall  be  read  or  discussed.  In  case 
of  a  paper  being  read,  the  President  shall  always,  at  its  conclusion, 
invite  the  remarks  of  other  Members. 

XIV.  Memben  shall  be  allowed  to  introduce  visitors  to  all  Meetings 
of  the  Society,  except  those  announced  for  the  transaction  of  private 
business. 

XV.  All  papera  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Society  shall  be  fint 
■ubmitted  to  the  Committee  for  approval. 

Sbct.  III. — Of  Elbctions. 

XVI.  The  office  of  Vice-President  shaU  be  held  for  life ;  that  of 
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Correspoadiog  Secretary  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee ;  all 
others  shall  be  filled  by  annual  elections,  any  officer  being  capable  of 
re-election. 

XVII.  Half  the  non-official  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  retire 
annually  by  rotation. 

XVIII.  The  election  of  a  President,  Auditors,  and  Members  of  Com- 
mittee to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  retire,  shall  take  place  at  a 
General  Meeting  to  be  annually  held. 

XIX.  A  list  of  names  proposed  to  form  liie  new  portion  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  existing  Committee,  and  publicly  read 
at  the  meeting  preceding  that  appointed  for  the  election.  During  the 
interval  between  the  Meeting^,  any  Member  of  the  Society  may  pro* 
poae  (by  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretaries)  the  name  of  any  other 
Candidates,  and  such  names  shall  be  read,  witii  the  original  list,  at  the 
second  Meeting.  The  election  shall  be  made  by  ballot,  each  Member 
placing  in  the  balloting-box  a  written  list  of  as  many  names  as  are  re* 
quired  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  taken  from  the  lists  then  read.  No  list 
will  be  received  which  contains  any  other  names,  or  which  is  not  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  the  Rule  VIII.  The  Committee  shall  fill  up  any 
vacancies  in  their  own  body  which  may  occur  during  the  year. 

XX.  The  Auditors  shall  be  chosen  from  among  those  Ordinary  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  on  the  Committee.  Any  Member  may  nominate  per- 
sons to  serve,  and  the  election  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  Committee. 

XXI.  The  Committee  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  their  election, 
elect  the  Secretary,  the  Curator,  and  the  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing 
year»  the  outgoing  Officers  having  votes  in  the  election  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

XXII.  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the  Committee,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Society. 

XXIII.  Corresponding  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee.  If  not  previously  Members  of  the  Society,  they  shall,  during 
their  tenure  of  office,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Ordinary  Members 
without  the  payment  of  any  subscription. 

XXIV.  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  Mem- 
hers  of  the  Society  at  one  General  Meeting,  and  balloted  for  at  the 
next ;  one  black  bidl  in  five  shall  exclude. 

XXV.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Committee,  and 
balloted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  Ordinary  Members. 

XXVI.  On  the  election  of  any  Member  of  any  class,  the  Secretary 
shall  send  him  notice  of  his  election,  and  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Society. 

Sbct.  IV. —  Of  SuBscaiPTioNS. 

XXVII.  An  annual  subscription  of  £1.  Is.,  due  upon  the  first  of 
January  in  each  year  (commencing  in  1851),  is  payable  by  all  Ordinary 
Membef8«  Members  may  at  any  time  compound  for  all  future  annual 
subscriptions  by  paying  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

XXVIII.  If  any  Member's  subscription  be  in  arrear  for  one  year  he 
may  be  removed  from  the  Society  aftet  three  months'  notice  firom  the 

-Treasurer,  at  the  (fiacretion  of  the  Cbmmittee.    No  Member  shall  be 
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Mudered  m^Utd  to  bis  privilege  u  a  member  whose  mibeeriptioB  is 


SSCT.  V. — Of  PuBLXOATIOirB. 

XXIX.  The  Cotamittee  shall  annually  issue  a  Report  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings  during^  the  year,  together  with  a  statement  of  accounts 
approred  by  the  Auditors.  'No  other  works  shall  be  published  without 
tbc  sanction  of  the  Society,  to  be  signified  by  the  vote  of  a  General 
Meeting ;  but  the  superintendence  of  all  publications  authorized  by  the 
Society  shall  be  under  die  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  thb  Libbart. 

XXX.  All  Books,  Engravings,  Models,  &c.,  that  may  come  into 
posacssion  of  the  Society,  shall  be  kept  in  the  Society's  Room,  under 
the  sole  charge  of  the  Curator,  for  the  use  and  study  of  the  Members 
in  general.  The  Curator  shall  have  power  to  put  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  such  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Collection  as  he  shall 
think  fit,  provided  always  that  such  regulations  be  approved  by  the 
Committee. 

Sect.  VII. — Of  Chakobs  ih  thb  Rclbs. 

XXXI.  It  £hall  be  lawful  for  any  Member  to  suggest  alterations  in 
the  existing  Rules,  or  the  enactment  of  new  Rules,  in  writing,  to  the 
Committee.  The  Committee,  if  they  think  fit.  shall  propose  such  altera- 
tions or  eosctroents  to  the  Society,  at  the  next  General  Meeting.  7?he 
alteiatloiis  or  enactments  so  proposed  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  Society  without  amendment. 


REVIEWS. 

SomersetsUre  Archaologieal  and  Natural  History  Society,  Proceedings 
at  the  General,  Quarterly,  and  Annual  Meetings  of  1849,  1850,  &c. 
Taunton:  May.     London:  G.Bell.     1850. 

Wb  welcome  these  first  fruits  of  the  Somenetshire  Soeiety :  a  portly 
iUaslnted  volume,  very  well  got  up.  The  combination  of  papers  on 
ecclesiological  subjects,  "Birds'  E^gs  found  in  Somersetshire,"  and 
"  Somersetshire  Fauna,"  is  unusual  enough,  but  if  the  various  scienoes 
wofk  wen  together,  we  see  no  harm  in  their  employing  a  common 
machinery.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  in  the  volume. 
We  noticed  a  curious  thing  in  the  account  of  the  first  quarterly  meet- 
ing. '*  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Portman  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  an  inscription 
on  one  of  the  bells  in  the  church  of  Staple  Fitzpaine.  He  had  forwarded 
it  to  the  British  Museum,  but  no  one  there  had  been  able  to  decipher 
the  seeemi  word  in  tlie  line,  a  fac- simile  of  which  is  here  given.  The 
inscription  runs  thus  :  '  4*  est  *  *  *  collatum  ihc  istvd  nomen  amatom.'  *' 
p.  31.  The  word  is  plain  enough  in  the  fac-simile.  It  is  michi,  the 
common  form  for  miki,  but  it  is  upside  down  in  the  page,  and  perhaps 
so  in  the  beU,  whence  the  rubbing  was  taken.  We  wonder  no  Somer- 
•etalnie  arehseologist  could  read  it. 
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Among  the  ecclesiological  papers  are  a  communication  by  Mr. 
Cockerell,  on  the  sculptures  of  Wells  Cathedral ;  a  church  scheme, 
^med  on  the  model  of  our  own ;  a  paper  on  Uphill  old  church,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Warre ;  on  the  sculptures  in  Wellington  church,  by  Mr.  C. 
£.  Giles  (illustrated  by  a  successful  chromo-lithograph  of  a  portion, 
and  quoting  at  length  our  own  descriptive  account).  Mr.  Baker  con- 
tributes papers  on  the  market-cross  and  bridge  of  Bridgwater,  both 
illustrated ;  and  the  Kev.  D.  M.  Clerk  one  on  Wells  Cathedral,  which 
has  a  large  ground  plan,  of  the  kind  so  happily  brought  into  fashion  by 
Professor  Willis,  with  the  various  dates  shown  by  different  shading. 
Other  papers  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Giles  describe  some  sculptures  in  S.  Mary's, 
Taunton,  and  an  old  doorway  at  Frome,  and  Nunney  Abbey ;  and  one 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre,  Glastonbury  Abbey.  Our  readers  will  see  that 
there  is  here  much  more  matter  than  is  usually  collected  by  so  young 
a  society.  There  is  a  good  field  open  before  it,  and  we  wish  it  all 
success. 


Hints  on  the  Arrangement  of  Colours  m  Ancient  Decorative  Art ;  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  complementary  Colours.  By  O.  J. 
Fbbnch.   Second  Edition.     Manchester :  Simms  and  Co.     1850. 

This  is  a  modest,  but  thoughtful  and  very  sensible  little  essay.  Mr. 
French,  perceiving  the  inferiority  of  modem  decorative  artists  to  their 
predecessors  in  respect  of  the  contrast  of  colours,  proceeded  to  examine 
ancient  authorities,  and  especially  illuminations  for  the  sake  of  discover- 
ing the  cause.     From  his  inquiries  he  deduced  four  principles : 

*'  I.  To  separate  the  prominent  colours,  red,  blue,  green,  purple, 
ruby,  violet,  &c.,  from  each  other,  by  spaces  or  lines  of  yellow,  white, 
or  black. 

"  II.  To  paint  with  brilliant  colours  on  grounds  of  yellow,  (frequently 
gold)  white,  or  black ;  or  on  a  ground  of  any  other  colour,  to  use  yel- 
low, white,  or  black,  only  for  the  ornamentation. 

'*  III.  To  combine  two  or  more  shades  of  red,  or  of  blue,  green, 
purple,  &c.,  without  the  intervention  of  yellow,  white,  or  black. 

"  IV.  To  place  yellow,  white,  or  black  together,  or  upon  each  other, 
without  reference  to  the  law  which  appears  to  have  regulated  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  other  colours." 

Upon  further  investigation  these  rules  appeared  to  be  of  universal 
application,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  and  in  idl  kinds  of  art.  Next  Mr. 
French  found  in  the  treatise  of  the  monk  Theophilus,  rules  for  such 
combinations  of  colour. 

Again  he  sees  the  same  principles  pervading  the  colouring  of  nature  ; 
the  few  exceptions,  such  as  in  the  juxta- position  of  bright  blues  and 
reds  in  the  bodies  of  certain  baboons,  being  such  as,  in  their  effect 
"  greatly  increase  one's  disgust  and  horror  of  the  hideous  animals.*'-— 
P.  23. 

Mr.  French  upon  comparing  French  manufactures,  as  silks,  ribbons, 
and  the  like,  with  English,  finds  that  the  former  are  almost  always  de- 
signed on  these  laws,  which  are  equally  disregarded  by  British  artizana. 
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The  remarks  on  the  complementarj  cdourt,  in  a  section  at  the  end 
of  the  pamphlet,  are  interesting  and  valuable.  \f  r.  French  has  done 
good  service  in  bringing  these  important,  but  neglected,  subjects  under 
public  notice. 


Cioice  Examples  of  Art  Workmanship,  selected  from  the  Exhibition  of 
Ancient  and  Mediaval  Art  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Drawn  and 
engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Philip  i^^  la  Mottb. 
London :  Cundall  and  Addey,  1851. 

Thb  publishers  of  this  beautiful  book  have  themselves  furnished  us  in 
this  volume  with  another  choice  example  of  art  workmanship.  There 
are  sixty-one  engravings  on  wood,  of  the  most  finished  and  delicate 
kind,  drawn  by  M.  de  la  Motte,  and  engraved  under  his  superintendence 
by  Messrs.  Thompson,  Dalziel,  Mason,  Williams,  Jewitt,  and  Bolton. 
llie  subjects  chosen  for  representation  are  of  all  dates  and  styles.  The 
mediaeval  period  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  copiously  illustrated,  and  those 
examples,  which  fall  within  our  own  more  proper  limits,  we  shall 
enumerate.  First  comes  the  "  poison  cup,"  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  glass  and  silver,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Next, 
a  most  elaborately  carved  wooden  casket,  assigned  to  the  fourteenth 
century  (we  should  have  thought  it  a  little  later),  covered  with  minute 
tracery.  The  celebrated  "  salt,*'  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  of  the 
date  of  the  royal  foundress,  as  we  should  imagine  from  the  Tudor  rose 
and  portcullis  with  which  it  is  ornamented.  A  most  interesting  coffer, 
in  steel,  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  very  remarkable  for  the  truthful 
treatment  of  the  material,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
forms  of  buttresses  being  imitated  in  it  from  architecture.  The 
founder's  cup,  from  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  contrast,  particularly  as  to  the  base,  to  chalices  of  the  same  date. 
A  steel  enamelled  head  to  a  pastoral  staff,  called  here  a  crozier,  of  a 
Bishop  of  Laon,  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  great  treasure.  An  elegant 
"  chrismatory,"  in  silver,  with  no  date  assigned.  Is  it  a  chrismatory  ? 
A  lock  and  key,  of  wrought  steel,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  cost 
Mr.  Chubb  some  trouble  to  rival  as  to  workmanship,  in  the  approaching 
Bxhibition.  Dr.  Rock's  "  superaltar  (is  this  rightly  named  ?),  of  jasper 
and  silver,  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  very  curious.  The 
well  known  King  John's  cup,  at  Lynn,  more  correctly  here  dated  as  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  admirably  engraved.  A  statuette  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  pure  and  graceful. 
The  list  concludes  with  a  beautiful  silver  monstrance,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  reprinted  the  descriptions  of 
the  works  of  art  of  the  Society  of  Arts'  Exhibition,  together  with  the 
brief  descriptions  of  the  various  branches  of  art  which  gave  to  that 
catalogue  more  than  a  temporary  value. 

We  hope  the  enterprising  publishers  of  this  work  may  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  inadequate  support. 
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S. ,  Easthury,  Lamboume,  Berkshire. — Mr.  Street  is  about  to 

build  a  small  new  church  here,  under  remarkably  interesting  circum- 
stances. There  was  formerly  a  church  here,  which  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  entire  ruin  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  cross  still  remains 
in  the  hamlet.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  old  site  has  been  procured 
for  the  new  building.  The  plan  comprises  a  chancel  and  a  nave,  of 
nearly  equal  breadth,  and  a  small  chapel,  or  incipient  aisle,  at  the  east 
part  of  the  south  side  of  the  latter.  The  style  is  Mid  die- Pointed, 
with  windows  of  great  variety  of  shape,  size,  and  character,  disposed 
very  informally.  The  east  window  is  a  particularly  good  example  of 
geometrical  tracery,  of  five  lights,  with  three  sexfoiled  circles,  and  other 
figures,  in  the  head.  In  the  head  of  one  of  the  south  windows  of  the 
nave,  the  tracery  between  four  trefoils,  which  fill  a  circle,  is  disposed 
so  as  to  form  a  cross,  an  idea  found  in  Continental  Pointed,  but  in 
examples  of  larger  scale  than  the  one  before  us.  A  broad  chancel- 
arch  without  capitals  separates  nave  from  chancel,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible obstruction  of  view ;  there  is  a  dwarf  solid  screen,  intended,  we 
imagine,  for  metal  gates.  The  west  fa9ade  shows  a  central  buttress 
between  two  tall  single  trefoiled  lights.  We  hope  Mr.  Street  will  not 
look  with  too  favourable  an  eye  on  this  idea  of  a  western  end.  A  stone 
bell- cote,  for  two  bells,  marks  the  separation  of  nave  and  chancel. 
Considering  the  unpretending  character  of  the  design,  (which  is  only 
to  cost  about  £1000)  we  should  have  preferred  a  wooden  belfry  here, 
particularly  as  a  stone  bell -cote  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  details  to  de- 
sign satisfactorily.  The  present  is  a  fair  average  example.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  we  approve  of  the  southern  aisle,  which  is  to  be  used,  at 
first,  as  a  sacristy,  and  afterwards,  if  required,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  children.  But  upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  design  marked  by 
much  character,  and  very  satisfactory  in  most  respects. 

S, ,    Zeals,    Wiltshire, — This  church,  wbicfa  is  one  built  by 

Soott  and  Moffat,  consists  of  nave  and  south  porch  and  chancel,  with 
vestry  attached  on  the  north  side,  and  west  tower,  the  latter  intended  to 
bear  a  spire ;  but  from  the  insecure  foundations  it  can  never  be  built. 
The  roof  is  of  good  pitch,  and  is  of  stained  fir.  Hie  interior  is  effec- 
tive, but  we  think  the  tracery  in  the  windows  ratiier  too  large,  and  that 
in  the  east  window  rather  too  much  approaching  Third-Pointed  for  the 
style,  which  is  Geometrical  Middle-Pointed,  llie  tower  is  very  u^y, 
the  second  stage  being  hexagonal,  a  clumsy  pinnacle  being  placed  at 
each  of  the  four  corners.  We  much  regretted  to  observe,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  badness  of  the  foundations,  the  walls  are  splitting  from 
side  to  side,  as  also  is  an  important  buttress  to  the  tower.  The  ritual 
arrangements  are  not  satisfactory,  including  as  they  do  those  anomalies, 
a  reading  and  clerk's  desk.     The  altar  is  a  poor  and  ugly  table. 

S.  John  Baptist,  Hohart  Toum. — The  site  obtained  for  this  church 
(of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere)  is   a  very  awkward  piece  of 
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gnrand,  in  the  thape  of  a  ncvlj  right-angled  triangle.    Mr.  Street 
has  managed  it  "very  sobecesafnUy,  by  making  the  north  facade  of  the 
boildiog  range  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  north  aide  of  the  triangle ; 
Mdp  Uie  chanoel  being  made  apeidal,  the  line  of  the  hypothe&nae  of  the 
site  is  allowed  to  cut  off  the  north  angle  of  the  chanocil»  and  ao  permits 
a  kiger  area  to  be  gained*  consistent  with  proper  arrangement  and 
oiientatioo,  than  by  any  other  disposition  ctf  Uie  ground  plan.     Other 
considerations  too«  such  as  the  levels  of  the  sitet  justify  the  departure 
iram  ordinary  rules  which  is  inTolved  in  building  an  apsidal  east  for  so 
small  a  parish  church.    The  plan  consists  of  a  rather  broad  nave  with 
aanow  aisles*  separated  by  arcades  of  three  arches; — a  small  choic 
beneath  the  tower,  and  an  ample  hut  apsidal  sanctuary  beyond ;   an 
imgolar  chanceUaisle  and  vestry  north  of  the  chancel*  and  a  dwarf 
north-west  porch*  curtailed  by  the  restrictions  of  the  site.     The  ar* 
isngementa  are  correct  throughout.  Two  steps  rise  to  the  choir,  which* 
cndkMed  by  a  low  stone  panelled  screen  with  metal  gates*  has  returned 
stalls*  besides  longitudinal  seats  and  subsellae  for  the  choir  (in  which 
there  is  however,  it  seems  to  us,  scarcely  enough  accommodation  pro- 
vided,) and  four  more  steps  besides  the  footpace  reach  the  sanctuary* 
Here,  as  at  Btchingfaam,  the  steps  are  not  continuous  across  the  chan- 
cel; the  sedilia  are  on  the  upper  level  of  the  sanctuary,  on  a  platform 
\pf  the  side  of  the  rise  of  steps.    The  piscina  is  on  the  slope  of  the 
apse.    The  north  chaooel*ai^  and  sacristy  are  very  irregular,  as  dic- 
tated by  the  site,  and  are  separated  by  a  massy  spiral  staircase  leading 
to  the  tower  over  the  chancel.    A  large  hagioscope  is  pierced  from  the 
side  to  the  chancel,  as  the  dimensions  are  not  sufficient  for  an  arch* 
Air.  Street  has  had  the  good  taste  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  at 
digaifjring  this  abnormal  land  of  aisle  by  a  quasi-chancel-arch :  it  is 
raofed  continuously  with  the  north  aisle.     The  detail  is  of  the  very 
simplest  character  thronghout,  but  especially  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  of 
a  broad  and  characteristic  Middle- Pointed  stamp.     Thus  the  aisle  win- 
dows are  composed  of  three  broad,  unequal,  cinq-foliated  lights  in  an 
obtusely  pointed  head :  and  the  clerestory  windows  are  rather  large,  of 
two  trefoliated  lights  with  a  foliated  figure  above.   The  chancel-arch*  and 
the  sanctuary  arch  (the  latter  forming  the  support  of  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  tower)  are  both  without  capitals.    The  effect  of  the  apse,  which  has 
in  each  of  its  three  sides  a  lofiy  two-light  window  with  a  pierced  qua- 
treibil  and  square  above  is  unusual  but  far  from  unsatisfsctory.     Great 
height  is  obtained  in  the  nave*  where  there  are  tie-beams,  with  tall 
moulded  kingposts  supporting  collars,  and  with  arched  braces.    Ex- 
ternally* the  ^ect  of  a  town-church  is  secured  by  plain*  but  good  and 
twnarkably  unpretending,  parapets  to  the  nave  and  aisle  roofs,  by  a 
very  unumiai  and  more  questionable  treatment  of  the  dwarf-porch 
whieh  has  open  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  doorways,  and  by  connecdng 
the  eleicstory  windows  into  something  of  an  arcade  by  strings  and 
labels.      And  the  combination  of   the  north-chancel  aisle    and  low 
mcris^*  with  the  spiral  staircase  turret  rising  from  between  them  and 
djing  off  against  the  tower;  together  with  the  apse,  with  its  lofty  win* 
dows,  and  continental  steep- eaved  roofs,  surmounted  by  a  high  metal 
cresting*  form  a  very  picturesque*  and  by  no  means  unpleasing  archi- 
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tectural  combination,  llie  tower  itself,  which  is  heavily  but  very 
judiciously  buttressed,  is  a  rather  narrow  oblong  in  plan ;  it  has  a 
dwarf  belfry  stage,  with  two  low  deeply-recessed  two-light  windows, 
with  tracery,  on  the  broader  sides,  surmounted  by  a  very  acutely 
pitched  gable-roof,  transverse  to  the  church,  of  metal,  with  graceful 
dormer  lights,  and  a  tall  metal  cresting.  There  remains  the  west  front 
to  be  noticed.  This  has  too  lofty  two-light  windows,  each  with  a  sex* 
foiled  circle  above,  very  high  up  in  the  gable,  and  resting  on  a  string, 
which  is  supported  by  a  central  buttress.  The  end  of  the  north  aisle 
shows  a  two-light  window,  without  foliation,  and  the  wall  is  continued 
into  the  dwarf  porch :  in  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  good 
door.  We  must  say  that  we  think  this  design  as  a  whole,  by  its 
original  treatment,  its  bold  architectural  effects,  and  its  careful  adapta- 
tion to  its  site,  is  very  creditable  to  its  author,  and  a  decided  advance 
on  some  of  his  earlier  works  which  we  have  before  commended.  We 
had  almost  said  that  we  should  grudge  this  design  to  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  But  we  have  several  cautions  to  add.  We  are  not  sure  that 
so  unusual  a  type  of  church  is  the  most  suitable  for  a  colonial  speci- 
men, where  it  may  be  too  frequently  copied  in  churches  built  after  this 
model.  Again  the  central  tower,  which  cannot  yet  be  built,  and  per- 
haps never  may  be  built,  has  very  much  cramped  the  proportions  of  the 
choir  as  distinct  from  the  sanctuary,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of 
entirely  disguising,  in  an  external  view,  the  relations  of  the  nave  and 
chancel.  In  the  west  front  we  should  almost  have  preferred  a  good 
large  window,  as  being  a  more  vulgar  arrangement.  It  is  only  as  a 
most  friendly  caution  to  Mr.  Street,  that  we  must  repeat  our  warning 
to  him  to  beware  of  his  leanings  towards  the  picturesque.  We  should, 
by  nature,  go  as  far  in  admiring  as  he  does  in  pursuing  this  artistic 
quality ;  but  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  by  experience  that  the 
true  picturesque  follows  upon  the  sternest  utility. 
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Brenzett,  Kent, — We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Mr. 
Apsley's  designs  for  a  school  and  master's  residence  for  this  place. 
There  is  a  single  schoolroom,  of  good  size,  and  the  adjoining  house  has 
six  capacious  rooms.  The  total  sum  to  be  expended  is  £600.  The 
materials  to  be  used  are  Kentish  rag,  or  else  brick  (with  hollow 
walls),  and  sandstone  for  the  external  and  internal  dressings.  The 
style  is  not  very  definite ;  the  house  having  windows  of  an  almost 
debased  character,  and  the  schoolroom  aiming  at  a  rather  pretend- 
ing early  Middle-Pointed  in  its  end  elevations,  llie  haunches  of 
all  the  gables  are  excessive.  But  the  general  effect  is  likely  to  be 
above  the  average. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Wetts  Cathedral, — ^The  works  here,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Salvin,  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  choir,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent closed,  is  being  restalled  with  stone  canopied  work,  which  is  care- 
fully carved.  The  reredos,  of  stone,  is  coyered  with  an  elaborate 
floriated  diaper,  and  above  the  space  is  vacant,  so  that  the  yiew  is  un- 
interrupted through  to  the  lady  chapel.  The  roof  has  been  carefully 
restored,  and  the  bosses  gilt  and  coloured.  There  is  a  slight  attempt 
at  polychrome,  but  not  effective.  We  understand  that  the  new  stall 
work  is  undertaken  by  the  dean. 

S,  Mary,  Sherborne, — We  were  much  gratified  at  seeing  the  great 
progress  made  in  the  restoration  of  this  noble  church,  under  Mr. 
Carpenter.  The  nave  is  at  present  completed,  and  the  fittings  are 
being  fixed.  It  is  hoped  to  be  reopened  for  service  in  a  short  time. 
We  trust  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  continuation  of  the 
restoration  into  the  choir,  the  roof  of  which  looks  in  a  very  insecure 
state. 

Ckarlion-Horethome,  SS,  Peter  and  Paul, — ^This  small  church  has 
had  the  whitewash  removed  and  some  hideous  commandment  boards 
taken  away  from  the  east  wall.  Two  curious  niches  in  the  north 
chantry  show  traces  of  elaborate  polychrome,  and  the  canopied  remains 
of  three  altar  tombs  have  been  scraped  and  repaired.  We  must  protest 
against  the  use  of  glazier's  stained  glass,  of  kaleidescope  quality,  being 
used,  as  is  the  case  in  three  of  the  windows  in  this  church.  There  is 
a  small  but  ugly  gallery  in  the  western  tower,  opening  into  the  church. 
We  also  much  regretted  to  see  an  inkstand  with  a  pen  in  it  left  on  the 
altar. 

S.  Mary,  Uffington,  Berkshire, — ^This  church  is  probably  known  to 
very  many  of  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  perfect 
examples  of  a  First-Pointed  country  church  of  which  we  can  boast. 
Its  sad  state  has  been  no  less  well  known,  and  we  are  therefore  more 
than  ordinarily  anxious,  now  that  its  restoration  is  determined  on,  that 
proper  care  may  be  taken,  and  a  proper  amount  of  funds  applied  for 
the  work.  The  plans  have  come  before  us,  but  before  we  speak  of 
them,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  church  as  it  now  is,  and  to  point 
out  in  detail  some  of  those  features  which  make  it,  beyond  almost  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  interesting  to  the  zealous  eccle- 
siologist.  The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan  and  singularly  free  from 
any  work  of  later  date  than  its  originid  foundation :  the  bulk  of  the 
church  being  of  the  finest  First- Pointed,  and  the  one  Mediseval  addi- 
tion being  a  large  three-light  low-side-window  of  the  14th  century, 
with  ogee-cusped  reticulated  tracery,  and  the  only  other  alteration  of 
the  falmc  being  a  restoration  in  the  17th  century,  recorded  in  a  stone 
in  the  north  widl  of  the  nave  :  '*  This  church  long  ruined,  repaired  by 
Richard  Saunders,  and  Thomas  Lorkey,  Churchwardens,  in  the  year 
1678."  The  ruin  it  seems  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple  in  a 
storm,  and  must  have  been  mostly  confined  to  the  nave,  the  walls  and 
windows  close  to  the  tower  on  the  west,  having  evidently  been  rebuilt ; 
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the  old  materials  being  re- used,  but  not  in  their  old  form,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  west  end  seems  to  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  nave 
shortened  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  This  would  be  inferred  from  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  buttress  at  the  north-west  angle,  which  is 
in  fact  a  double  buttress,  one  half  ancient  and  good,  the  other  half 
made  with  similar  materials,  but  clumsily  put  together.  In  the  west 
window,  the  old  jambs  seem  to  have  been  re-used,  but  the  arches  are 
very  low  ugly  segments  of  circles,  and  the  gable  is  flattened  to  suit 
the  roof,  which  was  perhaps  by  the  same  worthy  17th  century  restorers, 
and  this,  though  ugly  and  unsightly  in  the  extreme,  was  withal  solid 
and  no  doubt  costly.  Later,  the  chancel  roof  was  burned,  but  the 
transepts  still  retain  their  ancient  pitch,  and  the  weather  mouldings 
remain  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  the  tower,  to  show  the  old  pitch 
of  the  other  roofs.  The  proportions  of  the  church  seem  very  carefully 
arranged :  the  chancel  being  in  length  exactly  twice  its  width.  The 
width  of  the  transepts  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chancel,  and  their 
length  from  end  to  end  is  just  four  times  their  width.  The  internal 
width  of  the  nave  is  equal  to  the  external  width  of  the  chancel  and  tran- 
septs, and  its  length  was  just  three  times  its  width  ;  this  last  dimension 
we  give  with  tolerable  certainty,  for  it  has  been  found,  that  just  at  the  spot 
at  which  we  should  have  placed  the  original  west  wall,  the  sexton  had 
met  with  foundations  of  walls,  and  had  of  his  own  notion  decided  that 
the  west  end  had  been  rebuilt.  In  height  also,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  internal  width  of  the  chancel  is  just  half  its  height  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof.  We  have  heard  that  a  drawing  of  the  ancient  steeple  is  still 
somewhere  preserved,  representing  its  octagonal  tower  as  capped  by  a 
spire  of  equally  early  character,  and  in  case  of  funds  ever  being  forth- 
coming for  its  restoration  we  should  advise  a  comparison  of  this  draw- 
ing with  the 'very  beautiful  octagonal  steeple  at  Welford  in  the  same 
county,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us  may  very  possibly  be  of  the  same  date, 
and  by  the  same  man,  and  might  therefore  in  some  degree  at  any  rate 
be  followed.  The  internal  effect  of  the  church  is  very  wonderful,  and 
some  of  its  arrangements  exceedingly  singular.  In  particular,  we  may 
name  the  well  known  chapels  on  the  east  sides  of  the  transepts  :  the 
eastern  doorways  to  the  south  transept :  the  existence  of  two  pLscinse 
south  of  the  chancel,  in  addition  to  a  small  niche  east  of  the  eastern 
piscina,  very  recently  discovered,  and  the  small  early  low-side-window 
opening  into  one  of  the  north  transept  chapels  on  the  north  side,  close 
to  the  original  altar,  and  apparently  superseded  in  later  days  by  the 
fine  Middle>  Pointed  example  in  the  chancel.  The  singular  priest's  door 
is  also  to  be  noticed  for  its  beauty,  and  finally,  and  above  all,  the  re- 
mains of  the  dedication  crosses.  These  were  apparently  of  metal  and 
let  into  small  stone  circles  in  the  external  wall  with  a  moulding  around 
them.  The  ground  was  painted  red,  so  that  it  is  still  possible  to  see 
the  shape  of  the  crosses.  They  are  arranged  in  the  following  order : 
3  at  east  end,  ]  south  of  chance), 

3  at  west,  1  north  of  north  transept, 

1  south  of  nave,  1  north  of  nave, 

1  south  of  south  transept, 
in  all  eleven ;  the  twelfth  one,  if  there  were  twelve,  was  doubtless  on 
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the  noiHi  of  tbe  chancel,  and  destroyed  for  the  erection  of  a  Bacristy  in 
the  15th  century,  which  has  also  now  disappeared,  and  is  recorded 
only  by  its  recently  discovered^  door,  by  tbe  weatber-mould  in  chancel 
vail,  and  by  traces  of  its  foandation.  On  each  jamb  of  the  door  east 
of  transept,  is  a  Maltese  cross,  about  3|-  in.  diameter,  carefully  cut, 
and  on  the  east  jamb  of  the  south  door  is  one  exactly  similar,  but  as  yet 
DO  trace  seems  to  have  been  found  of  any  internal  dedication  crosses ; 
but  doubtless  when  progress  is  made  with  the  restoration  some  further 
discovery  in  this  particular  will  be  made.  The  only  instance  of  which 
we  know,  at  all  parallel  to  this,  is  S.  Mary,  Ottery,  where  the  crosses 
are  held  by  angels  in  quatrefoiled  circles.  The  arrangement  is  in  some 
respects  rather  similar  to  that  of  Uffington,  viz : 
3  at  east  end,  2  south  side  of  nave, 

9  north  of  choir,  1  south  transept, 

1  north  of  transept,  1  south  of  choir, 

2  west  end,  1  east  bay  of  lady  chapel, 
in  all  thirteen »  and  six  are  still  visible  in  the  church  internally. 

The  two  chapels  in  the  north  transept  have  richly  moulded  trefoil- 
headed  piscinae,  but  that  in  the  south  transept  has  none,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  intended  for  an  altar,  the  doorway 
in  the  east  wall  so  close  to  it  would  have  been  singularly  inconvenient. 
It  is  roofed  as  are  the  others  with  a  steep  stone  roof,  and  lighted  by  a 
singular  three-light  window,  the  openings  continuing  up  to  and  finished 
by  the  roof.  The  other  windows  throughout  are  very  excellent,  all  the 
four  fronts  of  nave,  chancel  and  transepts  seem  to  have  had  triplets, 
three  are  still  perfect,  and  that  at  the  west  of  nave  seems  to  have  proof 
in  its  details  that  in  plan  it  is  the  same  as  formerly.  The  other  win- 
dows are  all  double  lancets  connected  by  their  labels :  in  the  chancel 
diete  are  elaborately  moulded,  in  the  nave  and  transepts  they  have 
simple  double  chamfers.  The  interiors  of  all  the  windows  are  very 
beautiful,  having  nook-shafts  with  delicately  moulded  caps,  bases,  and 
arch  mouldings  :  the  arrangements  of  the  stringcourses  are  throughout 
the  church  most  singular  and  picturesque.  The  south  porch  is  very 
beautiful,  of  two  stages  with  fine  pinnacles  now  partially  destroyed. 
The  lower  stage  well  groined,  and  the  parvise  entered  by  a  doorway 
from  the  nave,  and  a  newel  staircase  in  the  south-west  angle.  There 
is  a  small  window  from  the  parvise  into  the  church,  now  blocked  up. 
Tbe  tower  staircase  is  carried  up  in  a  turret,  detached  from  the  angle 
of  the  tower,  and  entering  it  above  the  nave  roof.  There  is  a  north 
door  to  the  nave,  and  over  it  a  curious  circular  window,  a  simple 
and  large  sexfoiled  circle.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  chancel  has  been,  or 
at  any  rate  was  intended  to  be,  groined ;  and  is  moreover  remarkable  for 
its  very  fine  triple  sedilia  and  piscina,  and  for  the  occurrence  of  a  second 
piscina  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  priest's  door.  The  small  niche 
east  of  the  eastern  piscina  is  hardly  understood.  It  is  very  simple, 
and  has  a  semicircular  arch,  and  the  stone  at  the  back  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  fitted  into  it  as  though  it  were  made  to  cover  or  conceal 
something  placed  behind.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  iron 
work  in  the  south  door  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  elaborately  rich 
early  work  to  be  met  with,  and  quite  worth  the  study  of  any  who  are 
attemptiiig  the  revival  of  any  such  work.     But  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
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beauty  of  the  church,  as  it  is  the  greatest  peculiarity,  is  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  chapels  east  of  the  transepts.  The  arches  by  which 
they  open  into  the  transepts,  are  well  moulded  and  finely  proportioned* 
and  give  great  lightness  and  effect  to  the  whole  transept,  whilst  on  the 
exterior,  their  prodigiously  steep  stone  roofs  and  delicately  moulded 
windows  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  the  church. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  building,  we  may  proceed  to  com- 
ment with  great  satisfaction  on  Mr.  Street*s  designs  for  its  restoration. 
Nothing  could  be,  we  think,  more  correct  or  judicious.  In  the  first  place, 
as  of  course  is  the  proper  way  in  so  perfect  a  building,  they  are  a  scru- 
pulous restoration.  There  is  no  room,  nor  pretence  for  invention.  Mr. 
Street  found,  without  much  difficulty,  the  original  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
all  other  particulars  necessary  as  guides  in  the  restoration  ;  in  particular* 
the  string-courses,  and  the  chief  details  of  the  sanctuary -bay,  which 
was  groined,  with  a  sanctuary -arch.  This  arch  is  restored  from  the 
springs  of  it,  which  remain,  and  the  bay  is  vaulted  in  timber,  and  is 
to  be  polychromed.  The  other  two  bays  of  the  chancel  have  a  good 
wooden  roof.  The  lower  panelling  of  the  old  roodscreen  is  retained* 
an  embattled  moulding  being  added ;  and  the  remaining  arrangements 
are,  we  understand,  to  be  correct.  The  eastern  triplet  is  to  receive 
painted  glass  of  an  appropriate  character  ;  single  figures  of  saints  under 
early  canopies.  The  restorations  of  the  nave,  though  it  is  hoped  tkey 
may  be  soon  undertaken,  are  not  in  immediate  contemplation.  We 
have  said  enough  to  induce  some  of  our  readers  probably  to  contribute 
to  so  unusual  and  so  safe  a  restoration. 

S.  Peter,  Plymouth, — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Street  for  the  accom- 
panying anastatic  illustrations  of  the  ingenious  alterations  he  has 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  ecclesiastical  character  to 
this  reclaimed  conventicle.  The  scheme  was  explained  more  at  length 
in  a  late  number  (Vol.  XI.  p.  265.) 

S.  Mary*s  TVuro. — During  the  last  few  years,  eight  windows  of 
painted  glass  by  Mr.  Warrington,  have  been  put  up  in  this  church,  at 
three  several  times ;  and  it  is  gratifjring  to  add  that  each  set  betokens 
a  degree  of  improvement.  We  will  describe  them  in  order,  beginning 
at  (1)  the  window  over  the  altar.  Tliis  is  large  of  five  lights — in  the 
lower  part  of  each  of  which  is  a  canopy,  and  under  them  the  figures  of 
SS.  Philip  and  John  the  Evangelists,  our  Blessed  Lord  and  SS.  James 
Minor  and  Simon.  The  canopies  are  of  the  same  design  and  height, 
and  consequently  our  Lord  appears  as  a  Saint  among  saints  merely. 
We  must  demur  also  at  the  treatment  of  the  nimbus  around  our  Loan's 
head  ;  the  aureole  itself  is  blue,  and  the  cross  on  it  yellow  ;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  looks  like  nothing  else  but  a  turban.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Warrington,  and  we  believe  he  will  alter  it.  Above 
the  canopies  is  a  towering  mass  of  little  niches,  pinnacles,  &c.  The 
effect  is  not  satisfactory ;  there  is  certainly  too  great  a  preponderance 
of  white.  In  three  of  the  smaller  niches  are  represented  SS.  Peter, 
John  Baptist,  and  Paul,  some  six  or  seven  sizes  smaller  than  the  figures 
below  :  this  is  certainly  incorrect.  There  is  no  tracery  in  this  window. 
(2.)  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  a  large  window  of  five  lights. 
The  ground  is  diapered  and  flowered,  and  on  it  are  the  evangelistic 
symbols,  and  the  sacred  monogram  *'  J.  H.  C."  in  medallions,  and  the 
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iuBtruments  of  the  holy  passion  on  five  shields.  In  the  tracery-lights 
are  two  angels,  flowers,  &c.,  but  we  were  pleased  to  observe,  no  crowd 
of  symbols.  The  remaining  six  windows  range  up  the  wall  of  the 
south  aisle.  We  will  begin  at  its  east  end.  (3.)  [Each  of  these  win- 
dows is  of  two  large  lights,  and  the  subjects  were  chosen  by  the 
donors.]  In  this  window  are  represented  the  taking  down  from  the 
cross,  and  the  entombment.  It  is  a  not  unsatisfactory  one,  (being  of 
the  latest  work.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  smudginess,  and  the 
drapery  is  careful.  Some  of  the  faces  are  of  great  beauty.  The 
inscriptions  are  as  follows : — "  He  brought  linen,  and  took  Him 
down,  and  wrapped  Him  in  the  linen  ;" — "  and  laid  Him  in  a  sepulchre 
which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  stone  unto  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre."  This  window  is  the  gift  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey,  rector 
of  S.  Mary*s.  There  is  fortunately  no  attempt  at  antiquating  in  this 
window ;  indeed  the  effect  of  the  evening  sky  peeping  through  the  cave 
and  falling  upon  the  dead  face  of  the  Loan  is  very  commendable.  (4.) 
This  window  represents  the  Resurrection.  In  the  first  light  are  two 
Roman  soldiers,  and  an  angel ;  in  the  second  S.  Mary  and  the  Lord 
arising.  This  window  is  one  of  the  second  set,  and  is  not  so  happily 
treated  as  No.  3.  There  are  appropriate  texts,  and  at  the  bottom  the 
memorial  inscription  :  This  window  was  also  presented  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Harvey,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  (5.)  A  memorial  window 
presented  by  Humphrey  Wylliams,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  subjects  are  (1) 
the  anointing  of  Christ  by  S.  Mary.  (2.)  The  visitation  of  the  sick, 
(why  was  not  a  scriptural  subject  chosen  ?  Scarcely  any  one  would 
know  what  this  was  unless  they  were  told.)  In  the  upper  part  are 
appropriate  texts,  and  in  the  bottom  the  inscription,  "  In  Memoriam 
Redowi  Wylliams,"  &c.  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  window  struck  us 
as  being  a  little  antiquated.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
the  others ;  the  figure  of  our  Loan  is  in  a  very  awkward  posture,  look- 
ing exactly  as  if  He  were  crouching  down  to  prevent  the  oil  being 
poured  upon  His  head.  (G.)  The  subjects  are,  (1)  the  raising  of 
Lazarus ;  (2)  the  good  Samaritan.  The  figures  in  this  window  are  on 
the  whole  good;  but  there  are  two  antiquated  things  which  must 
be  pointed  out,  viz. :— A  tree  which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  several 
baUs  of  green  cotton  tied  up  to  a  stake  ;  and  certain  light  drab  clouds 
fringed  with  lead-work,  and  looking  exactly  like  smoke :  in  order  to 
render  this  effect  complete,  Mr.  Warrington  has  made  these  coming 
out  of  the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  background,  so  that  it  looks  like 
nothing  else  but  a  house  on  fire.  (7.)  This,  and  the  next,  (and  No.  3 
already  described)  constitute  the  last  set,  and  are  by  far  the  best.  The 
subjects  in  this  are:— (1.)  The  blessing  little  children.  (2.)  The 
raising  of  Jairus'  daughter.  The  most  striking  improvement  is  in 
the  faces :  those  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  are  of 
great  beauty.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  antiquating  in 
cither  of  these  windows :  the  trees  are  free  and  graceful,  even  as  much 
»o  as  in  an  oil-colour  painting.  The  inscriptions  are  :  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,*'  &c.,  and  **  weep  not :  she  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth."  (8.)  The  Pharisee  and  the  publican  in  the  temple,  and  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  Inscriptions — "  Whoso  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased,  but  whoso,"  &c.— **  Blessed  is  He  that  oometh  in  the  Name 
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of  the  Lord,  Hosanna."  In  the  fint  are  two  figures  only,  very  skil- 
fully treated.  In  the  second  seven,  hut  no  appearance  of  confusion, 
the  mule  is  very  successful,  and  the  tree  really  quite  graceful.  It  is 
gratifying  to  add  that  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  were  presented  to  the  church  by 
Wm.  Daubuz,  of  Killiow,  Esq.  in  memory  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
brother.  They  are  of  Mr.  Warrington's  best  glass,  and  all  of  his 
original  designs.  We  detected  a  little  smudginess  in  Nos.  1  and  2, 
but  the  others  are  free  from  it.  If  we  may  judge  from  these  windows, 
Mr.  Warrington  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  nauseous  practice  of 
antiquating  of  which  we  are  so  often  obliged  to  complain ;  and  in  this 
church  at  least  the  tracery  is  not  filled  with  symbols.  Nos.  3,  4,  7,  8, 
have  angels  in  the  tracery  light  (a  large  one  in  each.)  Nos.  5  and  6 
the  arms  of  the  donors.  The  effect  of  the  chancel  of  S.  Mary's, 
although  there  is  no  architectural  distinction  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  is  exceedingly  solemn.  It  is  late  Third-Pointed.  The  south- 
aisle  windows  afford  a  magnificent  field  for  stained  glass,  being  four- 
teen in  number,  close  to  one  another ;  there  yet  remain  eight  of  plain 
ground  glass.  The  handsome  reredos  of  Caen  stone  has  been  poly- 
chromatized  very  successfully.  Sedilia  of  oak  have  been  placed  in  the 
chancel,  a  good  litany  desk,  and  a  lectern,  resembling  (with  a  few 
variations,)  that  in  No.  1  of  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  In  the  span- 
drels of  the  chancel  arcades  have  been  painted  the  evangelistic  symbols, 
and  angels  in  the  south  aisle.  The  pillars  and  arches  have  also  been 
painted,  but  they  are  composed  of  rough  granite,  and  the  effect  is  not 
happy.  Around  the  altar  window  a  flowing  pattern  has  been  painted, 
which  harmonizes  well  with  the  stained  glass.  On  the  wall  by  the 
font  has  been  stencilled  a  miserable  diaper  pattern,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  common  bedroom  paper.  The  sooner  it  is  ef^ced  the 
better.  The  ancient  poor-box  of  rich  arabesque  work  has  been  re- 
stored. The  church  is  still  disfigured  with  galleries  north  and  west, 
and  with  an  odious  coved  roof  of  plaister,  glaringly  white- washed,  and 
harshly  contrasting  with  the  windows  and  the  painting.  Under  it  a 
richly  carved  oak  roof  is  known  to  exist,  but  it  is  chopped  all  to  pieces 
with  bars,  &c.  stuck  in  all  directions  to  support  the  mass  of  plaister 
below.  The  great  grandfather  of  the  present  clerk  could  remember 
when  every  window  of  the  south  aisle  was  full  of  stained  glass — a 
little  of  which  still  remains  in  the  tracery.  Inconceivable  vandalism 
which  could  have  destroyed  these  ! 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

74,  Margaret  Street ^ 

The  Vigil  of  the  Annunciation,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Lady  Ross,  lately  arrived  from  S.  Helena,   has 

called  my  attention  to  two  points  in  the  last  (February)  number  of  the 

Ecclesiologist,  relating  to  that  island  ;  and  she  requested  that  I  would 

write  to  you  on  the  subject. 
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A.  H.  has  forwarded  the  following  query: — "  In  chancel -arches  of 
early  date,  we  occasionally  find  that  there  is  an  arched  recess  in  the 
east  face  of  each  respond.  I  should  he  glad  to  learn  the  use  of  this. 
Possibly  the  seat  for  the  priest  might  have  been  placed  in  it»  as  I 
have  not  met  with  sedilia  in  the  same  churches.'* 

A.  Z.  should  refer  to  Mr.  Keith.  ^&9,  Britannia  Terrace,  City  Road. 

In  Contracting  with  Builders  and  others.  Beware !  or  a  Few  Words  to 
any  who  are  about  to  build,  (Longmans.)  A  well-toned  pamphlet* 
showing  the  evils  of  competition,  and  the  present  method  of  contract- 
ing, and  only  failing  in  not  showing  a  competent  and  practicable 
remedy. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — We  believe  that  his  first  question  might  be 
answered  afiirmatively  ;  but  it  would  not  be  expedient  at  the  present 
time  to  publish  such  facts.  Had  he  favoured  us  with  his  name,  we 
might  have  communicated  with  him  privately.  As  to  his  second  ques- 
tion— monks  used  to  wear  their  proper  habits  in  choir,  without  sur- 
plices, as  they  still  do  in  foreign  monastic  churches. 

S.  Martin's,  West  Drayton. — Mr.  Innes,  the  architect  of  this  satis- 
factory restoration,  has  kindly  pointed  out  a  slight  error  in  our  notice  of 
it.  The  piers  and  arches  are  not  coloured,  but  merely  brought  to 
their  proper  hue  by  the  removal  of  accumulated  paint  and  whitewash. 

Reply  to  the  Queries  of  G.  E.  S, — In  reply  to  the  second  query  of 
G.  B.  S.  in  the  last  number,  there  is  an  instance  at  Eastbourne,  and 
another  at  Sompting,  Sussex*  In  the  former  case  the  chancel  is  of 
transition- to-pointed  with  chevron  mouldings,  but  the  east  wall  and  a 
low  sacristy  behind  it  are  late  Third-Pointed :  just  over  the  altar  is  an 
ogee-headed  seven-foiled  recess  about  the  size  of  a  small  doorway- 
head  :  in  the  sacristy  is  a  deep  recess  backing  to  that  over  the  altar,  but 
now  at  least,  not  communicating  with  it.  At  Sompting  over  the  altar 
is  a  double  recess  with  segmental-pointed  heads — each  recess  2  ft.  1 1  in. 
high  by  1  ft.  10  in.  wide,  and  now  only  6  in.  in  depth :  part  of  the 
hinges  remain,  and  also  the  holes  for  the  bolts  of  the  locks.  To  the 
north  of  the  altar  is  a  round-headed  recess,  forming' a  cube  of  1  ft.  4|in. 
with  a  sculptured  tympanum.  To  the  south  is  a  segmental-headed 
recess  2  ft.  1  in.  high,  1  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  7  in.  deep.  The 
aumbry  and  piscina  (without  a  shelO  Afe  in  their  usual  position.  The 
church  exhibits  the  style  of  almost  every  period.  O.  £.  S.  is  of  course 
aware  that  Durandus  mentions  the  subject  when  treating  of  consecra- 
tion and  reconciliation.  4.  Eastbourne  furnishes  an  instance  of  this. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  above  the  respond  is  a 
recess  which  I  have  little  doubt  is  a  piscina ;  it  is  of  Third- Pointed 
date  and  has  a  stone  shelf ;  the  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  the  capitals 
of  the  chancel-arch. 

The  reviews  of  several  books  must  stand  over,  owing  to  the  length 
to  which  the  Reports  of  Societies  extend. 

Received  W.  G.  T.— F.  C.  H. 
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LEGAL  OPINION  AS  TO  LIGHTS  ON  THE  ALTAR  AT  THB 
TIME  OF  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

Iv  these  days  of  '*  trouble  and  rebuke/*  when  a  dictatorial  power  is 
chimed  and  exercised  over  the  clergy  by  the  Bishops,  especially  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  divine  service  and  the  ornaments  to  be  used  in 
the  hoLy  ministrations,  we  do  not  think  our  pages  can  be  better  filled  than 
with  plain  legal  authoritative  statements  of  the  law,  as  it  at  present 
exisls,  touching  those  rubrical  observances  or  returns  to  Catholic  practices 
and  ornaments  which  have  created  the  gpreatest  amount  of  ignorant  oppo- 
sition, and  called  down  obloquy  on  the  priests  who  have  brought  them 
forward.  Of  these,  the  revival  of  lights  on  the  altar,  is  one  of  the  most 
obnozioQS  toFrotestants,and  much  scandal  has  been  caused  by  their  man- 
ner of  putting  forward  their  opposition.  A  very  painful  instance  of  this 
occurred  on  Easter  Sunday  last  at  the  church  of  S.  Paul,  Birmingham. 
The  Mornimg  Herald  of  the  23rd  of  April  stated  that,  "  the  congrega- 
tion assembling  at  the  church  of  S.  Paul  for  tlie  celebration  of  the 
•olemn  festival  of  Easter  were  destined  to  have  their  devotional  feelings 
lorely  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a  pair  of  enormous  candlesticks 
••  decorations  to  the  altar.  The  '  novelty'  was  adverted  to  in  a  cir- 
cnlar,  of  which  a  large  number  was  distributed  about  the  pews,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Latimer  endeavoured  to  show  that  lights  on  the  altar  are 
enjoined  by  a  rubric  in  the  Pray«r  Book  and  also  sanctioned  by  con- 
vocation and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  A  short  time  since  a  portion 
of  the  congregation  raised  a  subscription  for  a  new  cloth  for  the  Com- 
Bumion  table ;  this  was  used  for  the  first  time  yesterday  (Easter 
Sanday),  and  with  it  the  tall  candlesticks  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
scandal  now  referred  to.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  members  of 
the  congregation  are  highly  indignant  at  the  insult  that  has  been  offered 
them,  and  it  ia  feared  that  not  a  few  will  withdraw  from  the  church  if 
the  use  of  these '  novelties'  is  persisted  in  by  the  minister."  Here,  then, 
when  an  earnest  parish  priest  endeavours  to  celebrate  the  divine  offices 
with  somewhat  more  of  "  decency  and  order"  than  the  respectability 
of  the  congregation  were  accustomed  to,  and  tries  to  convince  his 
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people  of  the  legality  of  what  he  did  by  straightforward  exposition  of 
his  authority,  he  ia  given  to  understand,  forsooth,  that  his  flock  are 
"highly  indignant  at  the  insult'*  offered  them,  and  that  unless  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  "  novelties"  are  discontinued,  not  a  few  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  congregation  will  withdraw. 

It  generally  happens  that  when  persons  are  most  indignant  they  are 
most  in  the  wrong.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  so  entirely ;  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  of  the  eminent  counsel  who  gave  it  is  as  clear,  decisive, 
and  convincing  on  the  point  as  it  well  could  be,  and  although  by  putting 
it  forward  we  dare  not  hope  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  respectable 
members  of  the  congregation  of  S^  Paul's,  Birmingham,  yet  we  trust 
that  both  our  supporters  and  opponents  will  see  that  in  principle  and 
practice  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  recommend  nothing  beyond  what  the 
law  allows,  but  within  its  bounds  to  struggle  for  and  maintain  as  a 
right  whatever  privileges  it  holds  forth. 

The  question  upon  which  counsel's  opinion  was  asked  was  as  follows : 
"  WheUier  the  practice  of  using  lights  upon  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  enjoined  or  allowed  in  the 
Church  of  England  ?*' 

Onvtom. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  question  proposed  to  me,  and 
although  at  first  I  entertained  some  doubt,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  use  of  lights  upon  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  is  allowed  and  enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  statute  of  25th  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  s.  7,  expressly 
enacts  "  That  such  canons,  constitutions,  ordinances,  and  synodal* 
provincial,  being  already  made,  which  be  not  contrarient  or  repugnant 
to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs,  of  this  realm,  nor  to  the  damage  or 
hurt  of  the  King's  prerogative  royal,  shall  now  still  be  used  and  executed 
as  they  were  t^ore  the  making  of  this  aet,  till  such  time  as  they  be 
viewed,  searched,  or  otherwise  ordered  and  determined  by  the  two-and- 
thirty  persons  authorised  by  the  aet,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor,  form,  and  effect  of  this  present  act;"  a  scheme  which, 
we  know,  was  never  finally  accomplished.  Now,  amongst  the  constH 
tutions  and  ordinances  thus  confirmed  and  enforced  by  this  statute, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one  which  was  made  during  the  primacy 
of  Archbishop  Reynolds  is  included,  which  directs  that  "  tempore  quo 
missarum  solemnia  peraguntur  accendantur  duse  candelse,  vel  ad  minus 
una."  (Lynd.  provin.  236  ;  Gib.  Cod.,  vol.  i.  p.  390),  a  direction  in 
accordance  with  the  General  Canon  Law,  and  with  the  universal  prac* 
tice  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  existed  from  an  early  period.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  this  constitution,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a 
statute,  must  be  still  in  force,  unless  some  subsequent  statute  has  an- 
nulled it,  either  by  express  enactment  or  by  necessary  implication.  I 
say,  by  necessary  implication,  because  it  is  an  indisputable  rule  of  law, 
that  where  the  provisions  of  two  or  more  statutes  "  in  pari  materiA  " 
are  not  absolutely  incompatible,  they  must,  if  possible,  be  so  construed 
that  full  effect  may  be  given  to  everything  which  each  of  them  enacts. 
But  I  certainly  cannot  discover  in  the  several  statutes  which  have  been 
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made  nnce  that  of  the  36th  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  anything  which  either 
f<Mbida.  or  is  inoonsiateiit  with  the  ohaervanoe  of  this  constitution ;  and 
therefore,  even  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
as  confirmed  by  the  statute  13th  and  14th  Car.  II.  c.  4,  from  which 
say  poeitive  argament  might  be  drawn  in  favour  of  its  continuance,  I 
ihooid  be  disposed  to  tay,  that  the  use  of  lights  as  directed  by  the  older 
kw  not  being  incsompatible  with  any  of  the  directions  of  the  rubric, 
ought,  in  legal  strictness,  to  be  still  retained.     I  think,  however,  that  the 
P^yer  Book  as  it  now  stands  does  contain  an  order  by  which  the  prac- 
tice must  be  understood  to  be  enjoined,  for  it  expressly  requires,  "  That 
such  ormmteiUs  of  the  church,  and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  timet 
ef  their  mmiatration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this 
Church  of  England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  2nd  year  of  the 
ivign  of  King  Edward  VI. ;"  and  if  lights  upon  the  altar  may  be  classed, 
■8 1  conceive  they  may,  amongst  "  the  ornaments  of  the  church  "  at  the 
tioie  of  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  they  may  also  be 
shown  to  have  been  "inuee  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.*'     It  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
DO  statute  of  that  year  which  contains  any  enactments  respecting  the 
onaments  of  the  church,  and  even  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.,  which  was  authorized  by  the  statute  2nd  and  3rd  Edward  VI.  c. 
1,  but  the  nse  of  which  was  not  enjoined  <*  tiU  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
then  next  coming  '* —  in  other  words,  till  the  third  year  of  that  king's 
reign — there  is  nothing  said  about  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  although 
the*  vestures  of  the  priest  and  deacons  at  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  (which  in  that  Fnyer  Book  is  called  "  the  Mass ")  are 
particularly  appointed.     '*  The  altar,"  indeed,  is  mentioned,  without 
more  ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  that  this  should 
remain  as  before,  with  its  usual  furniture  and  decorations ;  in  confirma- 
tion  of  which  T  may  observe,  that  in  the  injunctions  of  Edward  VI., 
which  were  put  forth  in  this  very  second  year  of  his  reign,  there  is  a 
very  strict  order  "  that  no  manner  of  person,  of  what  estate,  order,  or 
def^iee  soever  he  be,  of  his  private  mind,  will,  or  phantasy,  do  omit, 
leave  undone,  change,  alter,  or  innovate,  any  order,  rite  or  ceremony, 
commonly  used  and  frequented  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  com- 
manded to  be  left  undone  at  any  time  in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign 
hsrd,  his  Highnesses  father,  other  than  such  as  his  Highness,  by  the 
advice  aforesaid,  by  his  Majesty's  visitors,  injunctions,  statutes,  or  pro- 
damations  hath  already,  or  shall  hereafter  command  to  be  omitted,  left, 
innovated,  or  changed,  but  that  they  be  observed  after  that  sort  as  be- 
fore they  were  accustomed,  or  else  sith  now  prescribed  by  the  authority 
of  his  Majesty,  or  by  the  means  aforesaid  "  (see  Cardwell's  Document. 
An.,  vol.  i.  p.  35)  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  up  to  this  period  no  alteration 
upon  the  matter  now  in  question  had  been  made.     Indeed,  in  the  "  Ar- 
ticles to  be  inquired  of  in  the  visitations  to  be  had  within  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury,"  in  the  very  same  year,  it  is  expressly  asked  (Cardwell's 
Doc.  An.,  vol.  L  p.  43,)  '*  Whether  they  suffer  any  torches,  candles, 
tipen,  or  any  other  lights,  to  be  in  the  churches,  but  only  two  lights  upon 
tkf  hiyh  atiar  ?**  and  the  injunctions  of  the  previous  year  had  simply  been 
''tilst  they  should  suffer  from  thenceforth  no  torches  nor  candles, 
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tapen,  or  images  of  wai,  to  be  set  afore  any  image  or  picture,  but  ooly 
two  lights  upon  the  high  altar,  before  the  sacrament,  which  for  the 
signification  that  Christ  is  the  very  true  Light  of  the  world,  they  should 
suffer  to  remain  still  ;*'  and  it  is  evident  that  the  objections  which  had 
been  made  did  not  apply  to  the  lights  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  but  to  those  which  had  been  used  at  other  times,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  seems  therefore  impossible  to  say  that  these  lights 
were  not  *'  in  use  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  2nd  year  of  Ed- 
ward's reign ;"  and  the  only  real  question  is,  whether  they  were  so  "  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament  ?*'  Now  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  not,  "  such  as  were  in  use  by  the  autho- 
rity  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  ^d  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VL,"  but  *'  such  as  were  in  use  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in 
the  ind  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.*'  words  which  it  is  ob- 
vious may  very  well  mean,  *'  as  were  in  use  in  the  Snd  year  of  King 
Edward's  reign  by  the  authority  of  any  statute  then  in  force,  though 
previously  enacted."  And  as  there  is  no  statute  of  that  year  which 
prescribes  or  relates  to  such  ornaments,  it  must  be  presumed  that  this 
•was  the  meaning  of  those  who  framed  this  rubric,  for  its  language  is 
otherwise  unintelligible. 

But  if  the  constitution  of  Archbishop  Reynolds  was  binding  already  (aa 
I  have  suggested  that  it  was),  under  the  statute  25th  Henry  VIII.  c. 
19.  sec.  7,  the  lights  prescribed  by  that  constitution  (which  this  statute 
required  "  to  be  still  used  and  executed")  were  undoubtedly  then  "  in 
use  by  the  authority  of  Parliament"  and  therefore  within  the  words,  as 
well  as  within  the  meaning  of  the  order  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book ; 
an  order  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  itself  the  force  of  a  statute, 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  I  am  well  aware 
that  ^e  statute  2nd  and  3rd  Edward  VI.  c.  1,  in  authorizing  the  firat 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  prohibited  the  use  of  *'  any  other  rite« 
ceremony,  order,  form,  or  manner  of  mass,  openly  or  privily,  or 
mattens,  evensong,  administration  of  the  sacrament,  or  other  open 
prayer,  than  was  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  that  book  ;*'  but  this  pro- 
hibition, even  if  the  statute  were  applicable,  could  not  be  held  to  have 
interfered  with  the  use  of  lights  upon  the  altar  according  to  the  old 
constitution,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  service  book  which  affects  it» 
and  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  secure  tiniformity,  where  there  had 
been  diversity,  in  the  services  themselves,  and  in  the  forms  of  adminis- 
tration ;  not  to  interfere  with  usages,  sanctioned  independently  by 
proper  authority  and  uniformly  observed  in  all  churches ;  and  if  such 
usages  were  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  under  the  statute  25th 
Henry  VIII.  c.  19.  they  would  not  be  abrogated  by  the  statute  2nd 
and  3rd  Edward  VI.  c.  1,  unless  they  were  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  its  provisions.  I  think,  however,  that  the  statute  2nd  and  3rd 
Edward  VI.  c.  1,  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry;  for,  as 
the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  was  not  m  Me  ^  the  authority  of 
Parliament  till  the  third  year  of  that  King's  reign  (the  statute  having 
expressly  deferred  it  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  a. d.  1549),  it  is  evident 
that  what  that  book,  or  the  statute  which  enforced  it,  prohibited  or 
prescribed,  cannot  possibly  affect  the  question  as  to  what  was.so  in  use 
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in  tie  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  and  thus  we  are  necessarily  again 

thrown  beck  upon  the  statute  35th  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  and  the  consti- 

totiona  and  ordinances  which  it  confirmed,  in  order  to  give  any  meaning 

to  the  mbric  in  its  present  form.    It  will  be  observed  that,  in  forming 

this  opinion  in  support  of  the  practice  under  consideration,  I  do  not 

idy  upon  the  injunctions  put  forth  by  Edward  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of 

his  reign,  directing  that  *'the  lights  upon  the  high  altar  before  the 

sacrament  shall  be  sufiTered  to  remain,"  although  these  injunctions  have 

smietiniefi  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  force  of  an  act  of  Parliament 

by  virtue  of  the  statute  Slst  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  and  thereby  to  bring 

the  lights  which  they  sanction  within  the  terms  of  the  rubric,  as  having 

been  "  in  use  by  the  authority  of  Parliament."   They  may  be  evidence, 

as  I  think  they  are,  of  the  usage  then  and  subsequently  prevailing,  but 

I  cannot  regard  them  as  having  the  force  of  law  in  the  second  year  of 

Edward  VI.,  inasmuch  as  the  statute  Slst  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  which 

gave  the  effect  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to  the  King's  proclamation, 

WIS  repealed  by  the  statute  Ist  Edward  VI.,  c.  12,  s.  5 ;  and  as  no 

reservation  was  made  in  this  latter  statute  in  favour  of  the  proclama* 

tions  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  what 

tbose  injunctions  required  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  been  *'  in  use  by 

the  emikorihf  of  Parliament*'  in  the  second  year  of  Edward's  reign.     It 

is  important,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  practice  which  appears  to 

have  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards,  tends 

materially  to  confirm  the  general  view  which  I  have  taken ;  for  it  is 

stated  by  Bishop  Cosins,  who  lived  till  the  year  1672,  in  commenting 

upon  this  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (see  the  additional 

notes  to  "  Nicholls'  Commentary  on  the  Prayer  Book,"  p.  17  and  p. 

37).  "  these  lights  were  (by  virtue  of  this  present  rubric  referring  to 

what  was  in  use  in  the  Snd  of  Edward  VI.)  afterwards  continued  in  all 

the  Queen's  chapels  during  the  whole  reign ;  and  so  are  they  in  all  the 

King's,  and  in  many  cathedral  churches,  besides  the  chapels  of  divers 

noblemen,  bishops,  and  colleges,  to  this  day.     It  was  well-known,  that 

the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  (who  was  no  friend  to  superstition  or 

Popery)  used  them  constantly  in  his  chapel,  with  other  ornaments,  of 

fronts,  palls,  and  books  upon  his  altar.     Tlie  like  did  Bishop  Andrewes, 

who  was  a  man  who  knew  well  what  he  did,  and  as  free  from  Popish 

superatition  as  any  in  the  kingdom  besides.     In  the  latter  end  of  King 

Edward's  time  they  used  them  in  Scotland  itself,  as  appears  by  Calvin's 

epistle  to  Knox  and  his  fellow  Reformers  there,  anno  1554,  Ep.  206, 

where  he  takes  exception  against  them  for  following  the  custom  of 

England."     Now,  it  was  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  was  authorised  in 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  a  rubric,  corresponding  though  not  identical 

with  the  one  now  under  consideration,  was  first  introduced ;  and  the 

statute  1st  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  s.  25,  expressly  enacts  that  "  such  ornaments 

e/the  Ckureh  and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in 

use  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in 

the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  the  very  language 

DOW  used  in  our  present  Prayer  Book.     If,  therefore,  the  statement  of 

Bishop  Cosins  is  correct,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  evident 

that  the  interpi^tation  put  upon  this  language,  when  it  first  received 
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the  force  of  law,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  give  it  at  this  day ;  it  proves  that  then  and  in  the  succeeding 
reigns,  the  lights  upon  the  altar,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com<- 
munion,  were  understood  to  have  been  "  in  use  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,"  and  as 
there  was  no  statute  of  that  year  which  particularly  enjoined  them,  nor 
any  other  statute  to  which  they  could  be  referred  except  that  of  tbe 
25th  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  which  sanctioned  the  older  constitutions  and 
ordinances,  it  seems  that  this  must  have  been  the  "  authority  of  Parlis* 
ment*'  then  intended. 

Upon  the  whole,  for  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  law,  as 
it  now  exists,  enjoins  the  use  of  these  lights ;  and  although,  in  conae- 
quence  of  its  long  discontinuance,  a  bishop  may  possibly  be  unwilling 
to  enforce  it,  he  cannot  prevent  its  restoration  if  any  clergyman  chooses 
to  adopt  it. 

(Signed)  EnwAan  Badblbt. 

Temple,  Feb.  I2tk,  1851. 
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In  spite  of  allowing  ourselves  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  making  the 
pages  of  the  Ecclesiologiat  of  too  legal  a  character,  we  have  thought  that 
the  publication  of  the  case  and  opinion  lately  taken  as  to  the  Altar 
Crosses  at  S.  FauFs,  Knightsbridge,  and  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  many  pf  our  subscribers. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  on  account  of  the  late  churchwardens'  term  of 
office  having  been  so  near  its  termination,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  counsel  immediately,  and  consequently  the  same  amount 
of  research  could  not  be  given  as  if  such  bad  not  been  the  case.  We 
are  much  gratified  however  in  being  able  to  publish  the  following  letter 
of  Mr.  Badeley  to  a  member  of  our  committee,  in  answer  to  a  request 
from  him  to  be  allowed  to  publish  the  opinion  : — 

Tempk,May  1%  1851. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib,— I  thank  you  for  your  note,  in  which  you  ask  me, 
whether  the  publication  of  my  opinion  respecting  the  Altar  Crosses  at 
the  churches  of  S.  Paul,  Kni^tsbridge,  and  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  will  have  my  sanction,  and  whe- 
ther anything  further  has  occurred  to  my  mind  to  induce  me  to  modify 
or  alter  that  opinion. 

With  respect  to  the  publication,  I  have  only  to  say.  that  you  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  insert  my  opinion  in  any  work  you  may  think 
proper ;  and  with  respect  to  any  modification  or  alteration  of  it,  I  must 
assure  you,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  subsequent  reflection  has  convinced  me  that  the  view  which  I 
took  was  the  right  one,  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  it 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  many  of  my  legal  brethren  in  Westminster 
Hall.    Tlie  only  difference  which  I  should  make,  were  I  agidn  required 
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to  give  any  opinion  upon  such  a  case,  would  be,  that  I  should  ezpreiB  it 
inlangaage  more  confident  and  more  pontive  than  I  felt  myself  justified 
in  using  at  once,  under  circumstances  of  such  haste  and  suddenness  as 
those  in  which  you  will  remember  that  I  was  consulted  upon  this  oc- 
casion. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Edward  Badblbt. 

Casb. 

The  altar  furniture  at  the  churches  of  S.  Paul,  Knightsbridge,  and 
S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  included,  in  the  case  of  S.  Paul's,  a  flat  cross  of 
wood  which  was  inserted  into  a  slit  at  the  back  of  the  super-altar,  and 
was  remoreable  at  pleasure,  it  having  no  fastening  whatever  to  keep  it 
in  its  position*  In  the  case  of  S.  Barnabas  the  cross  was  of  metal,  and 
stood  upon  the  super-altar,  being  cemented  in  its  place  on  the  day  of 
the  consecration  of  the  church. 

Both  crosses  were  on  the  respective  altars  at  the  time  of  the  conse* 
cration  of  the  respective  churches^  and  were  consequently  consecrated 
with  them«  They  remained  in  their  original  position  (with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  during  an  interval  of  about  two  days)  until  the  5th  of  the  present 
month  (April),  upon  the  morning  of  which  day  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Bishop  of  London  by  Mr.  Liddell,  the  incumbent  appointed  to  suc*> 
ceed  Mr.  Bennett,  ordering  him  to  g^t  the  assistance  of  the  church- 
wardens forthwith  to  remove  the  crosses  from  the  altars  both  in  S. 
Paufs  and  S.  Bamabas^  The  churchwardens  are  Sir  John  Harington, 
upon  whose  behalf  your  advice  is  requested,  and  a  Mr.  Briscoe. 

The  former  was  residing  out  of  town,  but  was  at  his  post  on  Sunday, 
April  6th,  the  day  after  tie  letter  was  received.  Immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  Mr.  liddell  wrote  to  Mr.  Briscoe,  enclosing  it,  and 
calling  upon  him,  in  the  absence  of  his  co-churchwarden,  to  comply 
with  the  directions  therein  contained.  This  Mr.  Briscoe  did  without 
any  previous  communicatioa  with  Sir  John  Harington,  and  consequently 
without  his  sanction,  or  even  knowledge,  he  fiartiber  having  stated  that 
he  was  aware  Sir  John  would  hare  objected  and  refused  to  have  obeyed, 
had  he  been  consulted. 

Some  of  the  parishioners  have  since  forwarded  a  requisition  to  Sir 
John  Harington,  requiring  him  immediately  to  restore  the  crosses,  and 
be  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  insist  upon  their  restoration,  or  to 
remain  passive. 

Your  opinion  is  therefore  requested : 

1.  Whether  the  crosses  having  been  consecrated  with  the  other 
ornaments  of  the  church  are  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the 

3.  Whether  one  churdiwarden  has  a  right  to  remove  such  an  orna- 
ment in  the  absence  of  his  fellow  officer,  more  especially  knowing  that 
such  fellow-officer  would  object  ? 

3.  Whether  Sir  John  Harington  b  bound  to  obey  the  requisition  of 
the  parishioners,  and,  in  case  he  declines,  whether  he  subjects  himseK 
to  any  proceedings  ? 
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• 

4.  Whether  the  churchwarden  who  removed  the  croues  is  released 
from  responsibility  to  the  parishioners  by  reason  of  his  having  the 
Bishop's  direction  for  his  act  ?  and 

5.  You  will  be  pleased  to  advise  Sir  John  Harington  generally  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue  under  the  circumstances. 

Opinion. 

1  and  2.  The  principal  question  in  this  case  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  answer  with  any  certainty,  in  consequence  of  the  very  loose  and  ge- 
neral manner  in  which  the  law  relating  to  the  ornaments  of  a  church  is 
stated  in  the  books  of  authority.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule»  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  the  ornaments  to  be  allowed  rests  with  the  ordi* 
nary,  when  the  law  has  given  no  express  and  specific  directions ;  and» 
therefore,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  Cross  upon  the  altar  was  one 
of  the  ornaments  in  use  by  authority  of  parliament  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  VI.^s  reign  (in  which  case  the  rubric  itself  takes  away  all 
discretion  from  the  ordinary),  I  think  the  Bishop  has  primarily  the  right 
of  determining  whether  such  an  ornament  shall  be  allowed,  and»  if 
placed  upon  the  Altar  without  his  consent,  he  may  require  it  to  be  re- 
moved. But  the  question  appears  to  me  to  be  very  different  where,  as 
in  this  case,  the  Crosses  have  been  fixed,  and  the  use  of  them  expressly 
sanctioned  by  the  Bishop,  by  his  consecration  of  the  churches  with  the 
Crosses  so  fixed  to  the  Altars,  In  such  a  case  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Bishop  has  no  such  arbitrary  power  as  he  may  possibly  have 
had  in  the  first  instance,  and  that,  in  order  to  authorise  their  removal, 
he  should  have  proceeded  by  means  of  a  faculty,  or  some  process  in  his 
court,  by  which  the  parishioners,  or  either  of  the  churchwardens,  might 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  opposing  the  alteration,  and  appealing,  if 
they  saw  fit,  from  his  decision ;  for  the  ornaments  of  the  church  are  the 
property  of  the  parishioners ;  they  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  their 
consent,  even  though  the  churchwardens  act,  in  so  disposing  of  them, 
with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary.  And  when  once  they  have  been  de- 
voted to  their  proper  uses,  and  the  church  has  been  consecrated  with 
them,  in  the  places  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
g^ven,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  parishioners  acquire  a  vested  right 
to  have  them  as  allowed,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  the  means  of  re- 
sisting any  alteration  which  they  may  deem  an  injury  to  their  church 
and  a  spoliation  or  misappropriation  of  their  goods.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this,  as  a  general  principle,  is  entitled  to  some  weight,  and  that  if 
a  Bishop  is  to  be  allowed  to  act  in  such  matters  in  a  merely  arbitrary 
manner,  without  control,  a  door  is  opened  to  very  great  abuses,  and 
possibly  to  very  great  injustice.  The  point,  however,  is  by  no  means 
so  clearly  settled  as  to  enable  me  to  define  precisely  the  limits  of  the 
ordinary's  authority ;  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of 
the  Crosses  in  the  present  case  was  improper,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  parishioners,  and  certainly  the  proceeding  of  one  church- 
warden alone,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  that  colleague  would  have  dissented,  was,  I  conceive,  irregular 
though  possibly  excusable  under  the  circumstances  stated. 

3.  Whether  Sir  John  Harington  is  strictly  bound  to  restore  the 
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Craeaes  to  their  origiDal  position  most  depend  very  much  upon  the  pre- 
vious question  respecting  the  legality  of  their  removal ;  hut  as  the  in- 
clination of  my  opinion  is  that  their  removal  in  such  a  summary  manner 
was  unjustifiable,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  parishioners,  who 
I  conceive  are  legally  entitled  to  the  use  of  their  church  in  all  respects 
as  originally  consecrated,  I  am  also  inclined  to  say  that  Sir  John 
HaringtoQ  may  and  ought  to  restore  the  Grosses  to  their  former  places, 
particularly  if  the  parishioners  express  a  desire  to  have  them. 

4.  If  the  churchwarden  who  removed  the  Crosses  has  acted  contrary 
to  his  duty  and  to  the  will  of  the  parishioners  he  may  be  liable  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  ecclesiastical  court  or  to  removal  from  his  office  by  the 
parishioners  ;  but,  as  he  acted  by  the  Bishop's  direction,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  parishioners  to  punish  him,  as  the  Bishop  would  of 
comae  protect  him  in  his  court,  and  probably  would  refuse  to  concur 
ID  lus  removal. 

5.  The  only  advice  which  I  can  give  Sir  John  Harington  is  that 
which  I  have  already  given — ^to  restore  the  Crosses  to  their  original 
position,  and  leave  the  Bishop  to  proceed  against  him,  if  he  sees  fit  to 
do  so ;  giving  notice  to  his  co-churchwarden  that  such  removal  was 
improper,  and  that  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  again  disturbed  without 
a  formal  process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  BADELEY. 

Temple,  April  17.  1851. 


ON  TROPICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  twelfth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological 
late  Cambridge  Camden  Society t  on  Thursday,  May  *i%  1851,  by  the 
Rav.  J.  F.  BouBNB,  of  the  diocese  of  Ouiana. 

As  I  have  resided  since  1842  in  the  diocese  of  Guiana,  within  seven 
degrees  of  the  Equator,  and  have  taken,  with  few  exceptions,  daily 
duty  in  different  churches  there,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  frequently  brought  to  your 
notice  in  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  that  of  "  Tropical  Architecture.'* 

In  the  number  for  February  last,  I  read  with  much  interest  Mr. 
Scott's  "  Notes  on  the  Cathedral  of  Las  Palmas,  and  Thoughts  on  IVo- 
pieal  Architecture" ;  and  noticed  in  the  same  number  a  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Garstin,  for  a  church  in  Ceylon.  The  principles  laid  down  in 
the  one  paper  are  nearly  the  reverse  of  those  suggested  in  the  other. 

Dr.  GhoTBtin,  (in  common  with  every  builder  with  whom  I  have  yet 
spoken  on  the  subject  in  the  Tropics),  thinks  that  a  church  to  be 
thoroughly  adapted  for  such  a  climate  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  air  on  every  side,  indeed,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  exclude  rain  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  8oott  maintains  that  the  external  air  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
iible  egcinded  by  immensely  thick  walls ;  the  apertures  in  which  being 
as  small  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  doorways  and  for  the  admission 
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of  light,  Bhould  be  carefully  closed.  This  he  terms  the  "  speluncar 
idea/*  and  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  rock-cut  Temples  of  India, 
Nubia,  and  Ethiopia,  as  specimens  of  the  only  truly  indigenous  archi- 
tecture of  the  Tropics. 

My  own  experience  convinces  me  that  a  cave-like  building  would  be 
the  best  fitted  for  the  Tropics,  and  that  any  extent  of  aperture  is  not 
at  all  times  sufficient  to  render  a  building  cool.  Heated  air,  as  well  as 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  must  be  excluded  as  effectually  as  possible. 
And  I  suppose  it  would  be  more  necessary  in  many  parts  of  India  to 
attend  to  this  than  in  Guiana.  For  although  the  thermometer  stands 
as  high  with  us  as  it  does  in  intertropical  India,  we  generally  enjoy 
such  a  strong  sea  breeze  that  we  do  not  feel  the  mid-day  heat  to  be 
nearly  so  oppressive  as  it  is  described  to  be  in  the  East  Indies.  At 
such  times  our  churches  are  often  tolerably  cool,  but  at  the  cost  of 
great  inconvenience  from  the  blowing  about  of  our  robes  and  the  leaves 
of  the  books.  At  other  times,  when  we  lose  the  breeze,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  rainy  seasons  and  in  some  situations,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  windows  and  doors  or  of  openings  to  any  extent  to 
admit  cool  air,  the  whole  atmosphere  being  sultry.  I  have  on  such 
occasions  sometimes  seen  clergymen,  the  backs  of  whose  surplices  were 
thoroughly  saturated  with  perspiration. 

Whenever  too  a  squall  renders  it  necessary  to  shut  the  windows  and 
doors,  the  heat  becomes,  in  those  thin- walled  wooden  churches,  insup- 
portable. In  dry  weather  the  shingles  and  boarding  of  the  walls  are 
worse  than  useless,  only  obstructing  the  breeze,  so  that  our  present 
churches  in  Guiana,  as  I  described  them  to  you  some  years  ago,  (which 
description  you  published  in  No.  LXIII.  of  the  Ecclesiologist),  are 
about  the  most  ill-adapted  that  could  be  devised  for  that  climate. 

I  began  about  two  years  ago  to  act  upon  the  opposite  theory  m 
building  a  brick  chancel  to  my  chapel,  at  S.  Augustine's,  Demerary. 
Finding  no  one  to  concur  in  my  views  at  the  time,  however,  I  have 
not  acted  so  boldly  in  the  exclusion  of  heated  air  as  I  now  wish  that 
I  had  done. 

From  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  this  chancel  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  it  promises  to  be  successful ;  the  vestry,  having  a  temporary  roof, 
for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  being  remarkably  cool.  In  future,  I  shall 
have  no  hesitation  in  acting  more  fully  upon  this  theory. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  speaking  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Billing,  at  Ealing,  clerk  of  the  works  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect,  and 
he  suggested  that  we  should  have  double  walls  of  brick  or  stone,  leaving* 
a  stratum  of  air  between  the  two,  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  The 
principal  objection  to  this  is  that  it  would  afford  such  a  harbour  for 
vermin  of  fdl  kinds,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  Tropics.  A  better 
plan,  I  conceive,  would  be  to  fill  in  the  space  with  ashes  from  the  sugar 
works  or  other  light  material  that  has  but  little  affinity  for  moisture. 
It  will  be  objected  against  this,  that  though  it  will  give  the  appearance 
of  a  wall  of  any  thickness,  yet  it  will  be  unreal.  But  surely  ashlar 
work  filled  in  with  rubble  is  equally  unreal.  And  if  the  object  be.  not 
appearance,  but  a  good  non-conducting  medium,  the  good  appearance 
that  would  be  produced  should  not  be  a  prohibition.     Such  a  wall 
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woald  require  deep  external  bnttreMes  and  internal  piers,  and  wherever 
these  c^ipoae  one  another  the  wall  should  be  bonded  all  through,  and 
sIbo.  of  course  whereyer  openings  occur. 

I  fillip  concur  with  Mr.  Scott  in  saying  that  these  openings  should 
be  "  minimized."  In  the  aisles  and  lower  parts  of  the  walls  they  should 
be  little  more  than  large  loop-holes,  square,  pointed,  segmental,  or  cir- 
cnlar-headed ;  and  should  be  provided  with  jalousies,  or  swinging 
frames  glazed  with  thick  quarries,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  at  least  to 
keep  out  owls  and  bats  by  night.  The  purpose  of  such  openings  would 
be,  not  so  much  to  admit  light,  as  to  supply  the  waste  of  osygen,  and 
ketp  the  uUemal  air  in  motion. 

lAghi  would  be  admitted  through  those  in  the  clerestory  or  upper 
part  of  the  walls ;  and,  in  every  case,  thick  glass,  or  Powell's  quarries, 
dKNild  be  used.  The  glass  also  should  be  set  sufficiently  deep  in  the 
wall,  that  it  be  exposed  as  short  a  time  as  possible  to  the  rays  of  the 
ton.  This  is  to  prevent  its  becoming  heated,  and  so  imparting  its  heat 
to  the  air  within.  Or  a  deep  hood,  gabling,  or  label,  might  surmount 
each  window  externally  for  the  same  purpose. 

For  the  roof,  metal  and  slates  are  both  objectionable,  as  too  readily 
conducting  heat  to  the  interior.  There  is  also  another  objection  to 
Isstf,  when  laid  down  in  large  sheets.  1  am  informed  by  builders  who 
have  had  experience  in  Gruiana,  that  lead,  laid  down  as  in  England, 
in  a  short  time  cracks  and  leaks.  The  cause  is  supposed  to  be  this  : — 
the  lead  becomes  greatly  heated,  when,  in  the  wet  season,  after  but  a 
few  minutes  perhaps  of  cloudy  shade,  a  torrent  of  rain  falls  upon  it. 
The  very  sudden  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  sheet  no  doubt  cause 
these  flaws  in  the  metal.  If  a  timber  roof  have  to  be  used  at  all,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  covering  than  thick,  hard,  wood  shingles,  with  some 
non-conducting  substance,  such  as  asphalted  felt,  interposed  between 
them  and  the  boarding.  The  pitch  of  such  a  roof,  for  Guiana  at  least, 
should  be  as  steep  as  possible.  No  parapets  are  there  admissible,  and 
the  eaves  should  be  well  developed.  Barge-boards,  or  apsidal  ends,  are 
preferable  to  coped  gables. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  roofs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  my 
friend  Mr.  Catherwood  described  to  me  as  existing  on  the  old  Spanish 
churches  in  Guatemala  and  central  America, — an  account  of  which 
from  me  you  published  in  the  sixty-ninth  number  of  your  Journal, — 
would  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  Tropics.  "  The  roofs,  both  of  the  nave 
and  aiales,  are  plain  semi-circular  stone  vaults,  covered  externally  with 
stucco  or  cement ;  there  is  no  timber,  lead,  or  slate  used.'*  (Vol.  IX., 
p.  185.) 

If  we  were  to  substitute  a  steep  pointed  for  a  semi-circular  vaulting, 
either  allowing  the  exterior  to  retain  its  segmental  form,  or  filling  up 
the  angles  of  the  triangle,  to  obtain  pliin  surfaces,  in  either  case  laying 
each  outermost  course  with  a  weathering  and  in  cement,  or  in  such  a 
way  as  may  best  render  the  whole  weather-proof,  we  should  have  a 
roof  better  according  with  the  "  speluncar  idea  "  than  would  be  the 
esse  with  the  use  of  wood  and  metal,  or  tiles.  Perhaps  terra  cotta* 
csst  in  blocks  of  the  required  shape,  would  be  a  legitimate  material  for 
meli  a  roof  as  1  am  spelling  of. 
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For  mouldings  and  decorative  work  we  have,  as  Mr.  Scott  suggests, 
ample  scope  in  Guiana.  There  are  fruits  and  flowers  in  immense 
variety,  teaching  us  to  render  daily  thanks  and  praise,  and  to  adore  the 
Creator  of  them.  Besides  the  gigantic  Victoria  Regia,  the  passion 
flower  is  very  abundant ;  and  our  forests  abound  in  every  direction  in 
orchidious  plants  and  other  parasites.  I  think  these  last  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  the  capitals  of  columns.  And  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  full  of  symbolism,  depending  entirely,  as  they  do,  on  the  moisture 
of  the  tree  on  which  they  grow  for  life,  strength,  flower,  and  fruit ;  re* 
minding  one  of  the  words  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  "  Blessed  is  the  wood 
whereby  righteousness  cometh." 

Now  also  that  the  tribes  of  aboriginal  Indians  are  becoming  members 
of  the  household  of  faith,  it  would  be  significant  enough  to  adopt  the 
patterns  which  they  use  in  ornamenting  the  various  articles  of  their 
manufacture.  Some  of  these  are  conventional  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ; 
others  are  of  almost  universal  use,  being  found  in  the  old  world,  and 
on  the  ruined  temples  of  Palenque,  Copan,  and  other  cities  of  Central 
America.  We  should  here  have  something  to  denote  the  period,  aa 
well  as  suggest  to  the  convert  cause  of  thanks  that  He  Who  was  "  once 
far  off"  is  now  "  made  nigh." 

In  Guiana,  not  only  is  the  expense  too  great  for  us,  but  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  material  for  much  decoration  in  stone  work.  I  have  seen 
a  good  schisty  sandstone  on  the  river  Essequibo,  which  I  hope  will  prove 
useful  for  our  churches,  and  for  the  Bishop's  new  collegiate  institution'. 
But  no  stone  suitable  for  sculpture  has  as  yet  come  under  notice ;  and 
if  at  present  we  can  get  plain,  cool,  and  at  the  same  time  cAiirc4-like 
buildings,  we  shall  be  thazikfiil. 

Allow  me  to  express  for  myself,  and  on  behalf  of  several  of  my 
brethren,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  great  assistance  which  the  EccU' 
tiologUt  has  given  us  towards  so  desirable  an  object. 


ON  HYMNODY. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Eedenological  Soctety,  at  the  Annual  Meeting^ 
May  »,  1851,  by  the  Rbv.  T.  Hblmobb,  M.A. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  attention  of  the  Church  was 
drawn  to  the  true  principles  of  Church  music,  properly  so  called.  The 
revival  of  her  spirit  gave  new  life  to  all  the  arts  which  are  employed  in 
the  external  developement  of  her  doctrines  and  her  worship. 

Christian  art  sought  once  more,  as  of  old,  with  sentiments  of  rever* 
ence,  adoration,  and  love,  to  deck  the  worship  of  God,  with  fitting 
vestiture  and  seemly  ornament ;  and  from  her  ancient  stores  brought 
forth  rules  not  only  of  cunning  workmanship  in  stone,  in  brass,  in  wood, 
and  iron,  in  the  precious  metals  and  jewels,  in  fine  linen,  and  in  wool ; 
but  also  of  sacred  song  and  heavenly  minstrelsy,  awaking  echoes  which 
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had  loBg  died  away  in  Taalted  roofs  and  lowly  oratories*  songs  of 
saints,  confessors,  martyrs,  and  (may  we  not  believe?)  of  Apostles 
themselTes.  They  had  died  away,  and  more  effeminate  and  (to  some 
ears)  sweeter  sounds  had  in  modern  times  usurped  their  place: 
strains  (if  not  in  every  case  profane)  nevertheless  so  secularised  in 
their  sentiment  and  emasculated  in  their  performance,  as  (in  their 
general  character)  to  savour  far  more  of  earthly  thoughts,  desires,  af- 
fections, and  passions,  than  of  sorrow  for  sin,  fear  of  judgment,  the 
hopes  of  heaven,  or  the  love  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  style  of  music,  the  growth  of  ages,  the  transcript  of 
Christian  devotion  from  the  earliest  times,  which  differs  as  widely  from 
that  too  commonly  (I  had  almost  said  universally)  heard  in  our 
diurcbes,  as  does  the  Christian  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  from 
Uiat  of  Classical  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  modem  Italy  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  from  Classicised  church  architecture  under  Wren,  and  his 
imitators,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  or  from  the  absurd  travesties 
of  Mediaeval  art  (commonly  called  modem  Gothic)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 9th  on  the  other.  Time  will  not  allow  us  to  carry  out  the  parallel 
as  mi^ht  easily  be  done ;  we  can  see  common  principles  in  both  arts  work- 
ing themselves  out  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  each  particular  style, 
and  developing  either  beauty  or  deformity  according  as  they  are  well  or 
ill  adapted  to  the  ends  proposed,  or  as  the  sentiment  of  the  artist  is  in 
any  case  high  and  noble,  or  grovelling  and  sensual,  and  his  mastery  of 
the  technicalities  of  his  art  perfect  or  imperfect. 

What  I  wish  tasay  now  is  this.  There  does  exist  a  style  of  music 
adapted  in  all  respects  to  Church  purposes,  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  oratorio,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  the  concert  room,  or  the 
military  parade. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  proof  of  this 
assertion,  but  I  trust  that  before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  no  one  in 
this  assembly  will  fail  to  discover  practically  that  the  music  we 
are  about  to  give,  both  as  specimens  and  as  illustrations  of  the  Hymnal 
just  pablished  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  is  of  such  a  kind  as 
will  fully  justify  the  claim. 

As  our  first  example,  we  propose  to  take  the  '*  Conditor  Alme 
Sidemm." 

[Htmm  lOi-  <*  Conditor  Ahne  Siderom.*' 

Hymnal  Noted.'] 

Now  this  graceful  melody,  (itself  constructed  upon  the  4th  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,)  is  harmonized  according  to  certain  laws  which 
govem  music  of  the  pure  Ecclesiastical  school,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
that  any  one  who  has  heard  it,  could  by  any  possibility  have  associated 
the  music  with  anything  worldly  or  secular. 

It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  simple  melody  of  this  kind  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  prominence  given  it  as  an  illustration  of  a  position 
(to  some  it  may  be)  so  startling  as  that  which  it  is  my  wish  to  defend :  but 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  its  elements  are  very  simple,  they 
are  nevertheless  of  such  a  kind  as  have  in  this  and  innumerable  other 
instances,  formed  the  basis  of  elaborate  compositions  of  the  highest 
artistic  merits 
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As  an  example  of  this,  I  propose  now  to  beg  your  careful  attention 
to  a  Motett  by  Vittoria,  founded  upon  the  melody  already  sung. 

Tomaso  Ludovico  da  Vittoria  was  chapel  master  of  the  Church  of 
S.  ApoUinarius  at  Rome,  afterwards  a  singer  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
«  a  very  rare  and  excellent  author,  whose  voice  was  grave  and  sweet." 
He  quitted  Rome,  and  resided  about  1594  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria. 

You  will  observe,  that  in  the  construction  of  this  motett,  the  four 
phrases  of  the  hymn  melody  are  all  introduced  with  most  beautiful 
effect  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  four  parts  of  the  composition. 

["  Now  it  ii  hig;h  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.*' 

Anthems  and  Services  (Masters),  p.  97.] 

Let  no  one  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  because  we  plead  for  the  re- 
storation of  Church  Music  in  opposition  to  the  modern  school,  which 
usurps  both  its  place  and  its  name,  that  we  are  therefore  opposed  to 
the  highest  developement  of  the  musical  art.  We  would,  by  restrict- 
ing its  extravagance,  restoring  its  dignity,  and  extending  its  resources, 
refine  and  exalt  the  art ;  but  this  we  desire  to  do  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  humility,  and  charity,  subjecting  ourselves  and  our  works  to 
Christian  laws,  and  Catholic  principles.  "  He  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted  ;  but  he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  The 
lover  of  Christian  art  must,  to  fulfil  his  high  vocation,  love  art  for 
Christ's  sake.  If  the  musician  do  this,  his  whole  animus,  his  mind,  his 
intention,  will  be  changed.  His  natural  man  will  give  place  to  his 
spiritual  man ;  he  will  desire,  not  the  titillation  of  his  own  organs  of 
sense,  but  the  improvement  of  the  faithful  through  the  legitimate 
means  of  Christian  edification ;  he  will  speak  to  his  brethren  "  in  psalms 
and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  his 
heart  to  God."  And  Church  Music  viewed  in  this  light,  not  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  of  all  ends — 
the  glory  of  Gon  in  the  salvation  and  increasing  holiness  of  siaii. — wiU 
receive  a  higher  and  far  more  glorious  light,  which  like  the  rosy  splen- 
dours of  the  rising  sun  tinging  the  face  of  nature  with  purple  and 
gold,  in  taking  away  the  earthly,  implants  a  heavenly  grace,  and  shedA 
around  the  meanest  objects  a  halo  of  unearthly  brightness. 

While  then  we  would  have  our  choirs  cultivate  a  far  more  elaborate 
and  scientific  music  than  any  which  the  modern  repertories  of  the  art 
can  furnish — both  as  a  means  of  edification  to  themselves  and  others, 
and  as  the  due  tribute  of  first  fruits  to  the  God  from  whom  all  sidll 
in  all  arts  and  sciences  is  derived,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  honoured 
by  us  by  the  dedication  to  Him  of  anything  short  of  our  most  costly  offer- 
ings— while  (I  repeat)  we  would  have  the  very  best  and  most  elaborate 
efforts  of  musical  genius  offered  up  in  our  churches  to  God  ;  we  would, 
at  the  same  time,  looking  to  the  necessities  of  mankind,  and  regarding 
as  a  sacred  deposit  to  be  used  for  the  general  good  th^t  innate  love 
of  song  implanted  by  Goo  in  every  human  being,  we  would  provide 
such  tunes  to  be  used  by  the  people  generaUy.  as  they  eon  join  in  if 
they  trt^.  We  will  not  put  stumbling  blocks  and  impediments  in  their 
way  ;  we  will  improve  them  if  we  can  ;  we  will  help  them  if  we  can ; 
and  we  will  never  countenance  that  dogma  of  a  self- sufficient  and  over- 
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weening  vanity,  (t6o  often  acted  upon,  if  not  openly  professed,)  that 
the  responding  of  the  people  in  common  prayer  in  the  church,  their 
cbandng  the  psalms,  and  singing  of  hymns  and  Canticles,  is  an  im*- 
proper  interference  with  the  prerogatives  either  of  parish  clerks  or  of 
choirs. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  point  I  wish  to  urge — besides  Choir 
Music,  there  is  People  Music;  and  it  is  this  which  claims  our  most 
serioos  and  well-directed  efforts.  For  this  cause,  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  to  furnish  from  the  ancient  treasures  of 
the  Church  Universal,  and  of  our  own  Church  as  a  component  part  of  it, 
both  words  and  music  of  a  popular  character.  As  the  restoration  of  the 
proper  Psalm  Melodies  of  the  Church  had  been  found,  wherever  well 
done,  conducive  in  a  high  degree  to  the  end  in  view,  it  was  believed 
that  the  translation  and  noting  of  the  ancient  hymns  with  their  an- 
cient melodies,  would  prove  an  additional  boon  to  the  Church  at  large, 
and  one  which  the  best  and  most  far-sighted  of  her  Bishops  have 
earnestly  desired  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day.  Nor  will 
devout  Choirmen  grudge  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  *Chbist  this 
privilege,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  heir-loom  of  every  baptized 
Christian,  but  will  rather  delight  in  administering  to  their  spiritual 
comfort,  by  lessening  the  barriers  through  which  we  have  long  ren- 
dered those  words  almost  a  mockery  in  public  worship,  "  Let  all  the 
people  praise  Thee,  O  God  :  yea,  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.*' 

I  wish  both  for  my  own  sake  and  yours,  that  Mr.  Neale  had  not 
shifted  from  his  shoulders  to  mine  a  burden,  under  which,  but  for  your 
patient  indulgence,  I  should  inevitably  break  down.  My  comfort  is, 
that  the  Hymns  themselves  carry  on  their  front  their  own  recommen- 
dation ;  nevertheless,  had  my  friend  and  co -editor  been  here  to-day,  he 
would  have  told  you  far  better  than  I  can,  the  claims  which  these 
hymns  have  upon  our  veneration ;  and  how  truly  we  are  acting  up  to 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  our  own  Church,  by  bringing  them  back  in 
a  language  "  underetanded  of  the  people,"  to  our  private  family  devotions, 
and  our  public  services. 

"  These  Hymns,"  (as  is  well  remarked  in  the  preface  of  Hymns  for 
the  Week,  and  Hymns  for  the  Seasons,)  *'  most  of  them  handed  down 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  are  not,  it  is  well  known,  amongst 
the  things  which  it  was  desired  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  re- 
ject. The  retention  of  the  '  Veni  Creator,*  (to  which  I  may  add,  the 
'Te  Deum^  itself,)  is  an  indication  to  the  contrary." 

But  teith  the  words,  come  back  again,  most  naturally,  the  melodies 
with  which  for  centuries  they  were  associated.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  printed  Hymnals  of  the  16th  century,  and  earlier  manuscripts. 
Those  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  melodies  in  the  present  work 
are  selected,  are  a  Salisbury  Hymnal,  in  manuscript  written  on  parch- 
ment in  the  15th  century;  an  edition  printed  at  Antwerp,  1595; 
another  at  London,  1555 ;  and  another  at  Antwerp,  in  1541  ;  all  in  the 
British  Museum.  To  the  tunes  derived  from  this  source,  are  added 
the  Tones  for  the  Hymns,  as  set  forth  by  Guidetti,  the  friend  and  pupil 
of  Pslestrina,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  hymn  tunes  still 
sung  to  the  Latin  words  in  foreign  churches. 
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Some  of  these  are  of  the  simplest  construction,  almost  like  the  psalm 
melodies,  or  chants ;  a  kind  of  musical  reading,  of  which  we  will  take 
an  example. 

[Hymn  6xii.  ««  Rector  poteDs  yeraz  Deus.     0  God  qf  /rvM."] 

Such  a  style  of  recitation  is  suited  to  occasions  either  of  domestic 
or  collegiate  life,  in  which  the  necessities  of  business,  whether .  sacred 
or  secular  preclude  the  possibility  of  long  devotions.  In  public  wor- 
ship the  same  tune  may  be  thus  expanded ;  the  addition  of  harmony, 
especially  if  there  be  any  change  of  chords  on  what  may  be  styled 
the  recitation  part  of  the  tone,  giving  an  almost  necessary  elongation 
of  the  notes. 

[Hymn  4r.    "  Jam  lucis.*'] 

On  comparing  these  two  modes  of  saying  the  hymns,  I  venture  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  point  of  much  importance  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Catholic  Hymns,  and  indeed  of  plain  song  generally,  of 
which  they  must  be  regarded  as  one  distinct  division  : — ^it  is  what  is 
called  by  soine  their  want  of  time,  I  object  myself  to  this  phraseology, 
for  if  this  were  true,  no  two  persons  could  sing  them  together ;  they 
may  want  ordinary  time,  but  they  do  not  want  time  altogether,  they 
have  a  time  of  their  own.  What  they  really  have  not,  (and  I  repeat  it, 
this  is  true  of  all  plain  song)  is  that  kind  of  time  which  depends  upon 
frequent  and  isochronous  accents,  and  notes  in  duplicate  or  triplicate 
ratios  to  one  another.  In  this  respect  the  canto  fermo  or  plain  song 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  canto  figurato  or  figurate  music,  as  the 
scanning  of  verses  to  reading  poetry,  or  as  recitative  to  more  mea- 
sured music,  in  the  oratorio  or  opera. 

This  will  be  still  more  apparent  in  our  next  example. 

[Hymn  22i-   «  YexiUa  Regis."] 

I  believe  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  from  this  melody,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  to  any  form  of  strict  musical  time  or  metre  would,  if 
it  could  be  done,  entirely  destroy  its  present  free  and  dig^fied  empha- 
fiis ; — an  emphasis,  I  believe,  well  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
people  generally  with  such  sentiments  as  are  suitable  in  the  enunciation 
of  words  so  thrilling,  and  touching  so  deeply  the  mysteries  of  our 
spiritual  existence. 

This  freedom  from  ordinary  accents  in  equal  times,  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  notation  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  use  characters  which  mean  one  thing,  when  we  wish  to  express  an- 
other ;  nor  are  we  reviving  a  mere  obsolete  thing  from  any  over- weening 
love  of  the  old  for  its  own  sake — our  efforts  are  intended  to  be  intensely 
practical.  Life  is  too  short  to  go  by  round-about  ways  to  what  we 
know  to  be  right  and  best,  and  though  prudence  may  sometimes  teach 
a  wholesome  reserve,  yet  (in  the  present  instance)  we  feel,  notwith- 
standing the  scoffs  of  the  ignorant  and  the  jeers  of  the  self-sufficient, 
we  feel,  I  say,  confident  in  our  position ;  and,  trusting  to  the  blessing 
of  OoD  on  all  our  labours,  we  hope  to  find  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  in  crowded  cities  and  retired  villages,  £at  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  are  reaUy  with  us,  if  only  throwing  aside 
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prqfodioe,  and  relieved  of  ecwpietone  which  too  many  circumstances  of 
late  have  not  unreasonably  awakened,  they  will  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Hie  people,  wherever  the  true  phase  of  a  solemn  and  sumptuous 
ritualism  has  risen,  have  rejoiced  in  its  light,  and  that  light  is  by  de- 
grees setting  them  free  from  mistaken  prejudices  against  ecclesiastical 
music,  and  its  appropriate  notation.  The  music  of  the  Church  is  like 
itsdf,  imperishid)le,  and  that  music  must  have  its  own  appropriate  re- 
presentation or  notation,  if  we  would  preserve  it,  in  our  own  case,  in 
its  genuine  forms. 

We  are  not  the  enemies  of  progress,  because  we  would  retain  what 
is  our  own  in  ritualism,  in  architecture,  and  in  music. 

The  notation  in  question  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  used 
at  and  ever  since  the  Reformation.  Wherever  and  whenever  our  own 
people  have  intended  to  represent  what  we  are  now  illustrating,  in  any 
kind,  or  sort,  or  shape,  they  have  used  a  similar  notation,  unless  some 
external  pressure  has  deterred  them  or  a  false  view  of  the  subject  has 
beguiled  tiiem.  Hie  cause  of  its  present  strangeness  is  the  absence  of 
tiie  mosic  it  is  intended  to  represent.  Bring  back  the  music,  sing  it, 
and  play  it  as  it  used  to  be  sung  and  played  through  the  length  and 
breadtli  of  England,  and  none  wUl  caril  at  the  simple  and  unfettered 
character  which  is  now, — as  in  the  Psalter,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Di- 
rectory noted, — ^revived  for  common  use  amongst  us. 

But  I  trespass  too  long  upon  your  kind  attention. 

I  win  only  add,  now,  tibiat  our  indefatigable  publisher, — ^to  whose  uni- 
form courtesy  and  kindness  I  am  glad  to  have  this  public  opportunity 
of  paying  a  well  deserved  compliment, — Mr.  Novello  having  feared  that 
inconvenience  in  the  use  of  the  various  editions,  or  rather  parts  of  this 
work,  would  arise  from  want  of  a  corresponding  arrangement  in  each, 
has  repaged  and  numbered  the  Hymnal  Noted  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  little  book  of  the  words,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity  will  allow,  a 
similar  re-arrangement  of  the  pages  of  the  accompanying  harmonies  will 
be  made,  and  all  future  parts  of  the  work  will  be  reduced  to  the  same 
most  convenient  plan. 

We  now  proceed,  as  long  as  the  time  will  serve,  to  illustrate  other 
portions  of  die  work  by  means  of  the  choir,  which  has  kindly  assembled 
for  the  purpose. 

The  next  hymn  will  be  sung  in  unison,  and  Mr.  Spencer  (to  whose 
researches  and  TVeatke  on  the  Church  modes  the  cause  of  Church  music 
is  ao  highly  indebted)  will  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  varied 
and  expressive  harmonies  may  be  added  to  such  simple  and  congrega- 
tional singing  by  competent  organists. 

[HtmmSx.    **  Kme  SimetB.*' 
HvMK  2&    *'  Choms  novB  Hienualem." 
Hymk  36.    *'  Sterna  Christi  manera." 

**  SaneinsJ"  Palbstrina,  Anihenu  and  Servieett  p.  33. 
HTiiif27.   *' Sermone  blando." 
Htmii  29tu.    «  Ad  ooenam  Agni  providi."] 

[N.B. — Our  readers  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  foregoing 
remarks,  simply  intended  to  introduce,  and  in  some  measure  to  explain, 
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the  illustrations  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  song  at  our  annual  meeting,  (and 
not  intended  for  publication,)  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  those 
illustrations,  otherwise  they  may  seem  desultory  and  unfinished.  The 
form  of  address  in  which  they  were  delivered  has  been  retained,  as 
being  better  adapted  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  true  idea  of  the  whole, 
than  a  re-writtetL  and  more  finished  article. — ^Bd.] 
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Tbb  objects  of  interest  to  ecclesiologists  combined  in  the  "  World*a 
Fair*'  are  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  that  we  shall  best  consult  the 
convenience  of  the  meeting  by  entering  at  once  into  the  notice,  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary  as  we  feel  it  will  be,  of  the  various  divisions  into 
which  it  distributes  itself.  Difficult  as  it  is  not  to  commence  with 
the  medi&eval  court  fitted  up  under  Mr.  Pugin*s  direction  and  containing 
his  designs,  and  the  execution  of  Messrs.  Myers,  Crace,  Hardman, 
and  Minton,  and  tarry  there,  we  think  we  must  rigidly  confine  ourselves 
to  the  classified  arrangement.  The  divisions  under  which  we  shali 
make  our  remarks,  are — 

1.  Architectural  models. 

2.  Carving  in  stone. 

3.  Carving  in  wood  and  inlaying. 

4.  Painted  glass. 

5.  Metal  work. 

6.  Embroidery  and  textile  fiibrics. 

7.  Ceramic  art. 

8.  Mosaic  work  and  inlapng  in  stone. 

9.  Organs. 

ABCBITBCTURAL  MOOBL8. 

The  most  important  model  exhibited,  considering  the  character  of 
the  structure  (we  say  nothing  of  its  destination),  is  that  of  the  Nicolai 
Kirche,  erecting  for  Lutheran  worship  at  Hamburgh  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  inasmuch  as  it  is  that  of  a  building  of  our  own  days  now  in  pro- 
gress ;  unfortunately  it  only  exhibits  the  exterior.  This  is,  however, 
modelled  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  building  is  of  the  cathedral 
type,  with  short  transepts,  and  an  apsidal  choir,  a  western  tower  with 
pierced  spire,  and  a  turret  at  the  lantern,  the  style  being  German 
Middle-Pointed.  The  porches  are  rich  with  imagery,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  remarkably  refd  and  mediaeval.  We  never  recollect  to  have 
been  so  much  struck  with  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  north  over  the  Romanesque  of  Italy  as  we  were  by  the 
accidental  juxtaposition  in  the  Exhibition  of  this  model  with  one  of 
the  (by  itself)  rich  and  beautiful  church  of  Wilton.  We  should  re- 
commend all  those  who  are  still  sceptical  in  the  matter  to  look  at  them 
and  to  judge  for  themselves. 
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We  find  it  difficolt  to  express  adequately  our  feelings  at  the  vanity 
which  can  have  led  to  the  exhibition  of  the  coarse  and  gigantic  model 
of  that  miserably  poor  church  run  np  by  Mr.  Sharpe  at  Lever  Bridge 
in  tenra  cotta.  llie  church  itself  has  been  already  described  in  our 
pages.  It  is  sufficiently  provoking  to  see  from  the  galleries  its  spire 
ostentatiously  rising  above  the  English  nave,  as  if  it  were  the  ne  plus 
ultra  and  representative  of  our  modem  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  this 
representation  of  nations. 

In  the  north-east  gallery  a  large  model,  beautifully  executed,  of 
Magdebargh  Cathedral,  by  Herr  Boesche,  of  that  city^  is  placed,  exhi- 
bttiog  with  the  utmost  minuteness  all  the  details  both  external  and 
internal  of  this  fine  church,  a  structure  in  its  main  features  of  early 
first-Pointed,  but  completed  during  the  predominance  of  Flamboyant. 
A  model  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  in  the  Zollve- 
rdn,  is  a  curious  union  of  the  picture  and  the  model,  being  set  diagonally 
against  a  plane  background,  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  effect  of  fore- 
shortening, that  part  of  the  building  which  would  lie  beyond  the  back- 
ground being  of  course  omitted. 

A  Swiss  artist  has  exhibited  a  very  carefully  executed  model  of 
Strasbnrgh  Cathedral,  unfortunately,  however,  only  exhibiting  the  ex- 
terior. A  model,  similarly  defective,  of  York  Minster,  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
architect,  of  Darlington,  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  depart- 
ment, and  near  it  another  of  the  same  cathedral,  laboriously  made  in 
pasteboard  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  by  an  amateur,  a  Mr.  Dickinson, 
very  meritorious,  but  of  course  as  an  architectural  model  utterly  falla- 
cious. Close  by  it  is  a  small  external  model  .of  an  original  church,  by 
Mr.  Bardwell,  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  choir  of  the 
Temple  Church,  not  unreasonably,  it  being  simply  that  structure  with 
a  tower  and  spire  at  one  end  and  an  apse  at  the  other.  Models  of 
Whitby  and  llntem  Abbey  display  great  ignorance  of  architectural 
detail. 

We  find  in  the  United  States  department  a  model  of  the  ship  church, 
built  in  New  Jersey,  and  moored  a  couple  of  years  ago  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  in  reality  so  little  superior  in  eccle- 
siastical effect  even  to  an  ordinary  church  ship.  Our  readers  will  form 
a  very  fair  idea  of  this  device  by  recalling  the  Noah's  Arks  of  their 
infancy. 

CARVING   IN   STONB   ANU   SCULPTURBS. 

The  most  conspicuous  specimens  of  stone  carving  are  to  be  found  in 
the  English  nave,  and  consist  of  a  squeeze  of  a  spandril  at  Hereford 
Cathedral  and  a  large  churchyard  cross.  The  former,  by  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Swales,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cottingham,  in  the  ori- 
ginal fills  the  central  spandril  of  the  arcade  of  two  behind  the  altar 
of  Hereford  Cathedral,  separating  the  choir  from  the  procession  path 
and  lady  chapel.  It  is  very  elaborate,  comprising  imagery  and  foliage 
work,  too  elaborate  for  its  f\iture  position,  where  it  will  be  necessarily 
in  much  shade,  and  where  mosaic  work  in  colour  was  clearly  the 
i^ropriate  ornamentation.      The   same  carvers  likewise  exhibit  a 
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squeeze  of  an  ahar-firoot  for  the  Roman  CadioliG  ebopeh  at  Oreenwi^fr, 
designed  by  Mr.  Wardell. 

Im  cross  is  the  work  of  an  aniatenr,  a  jonng  lady/and  therefore 
eludes  the  severity  of  criticism.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Irish  type 
of  cross,  with  heads  of  the  Apostles  in  relief*  and  scriptural  subjecta, 
unfortunately  not  congruous  with  the  general  design. 

In  the  mediaeval  court  the  most  elaborate  specimen  of  stone  carving 
is  a  canopied  high  tomb  with  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the  late  Bishop 
Walsh,  to  be  erected  in  S«  Chad's,  Birmingham.  The  effigy  is  <^ 
course  in  pontificab,  and  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  successful  re* 
productions  of  the  ancient  tomb  which  has  yet  been  made.  The  relief 
figure  of  the  bishop  at  the  back  kneeling,  and  holding  the  model  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  is  very  gmceful. 

An  altar,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  at  the  top,  and  furnished,  is  one  of 
the  most  ccMispicuous  features  in  the  court.  Its  type  is  a  mensa,  sup- 
ported on  marble  columns,  with  an  elaborate  sub-reredos  under  it. 
We  are  not  we  own  very  partial  to  this  design,  which  is  a  great  f^y 
vourite  with  Mr.  Pngin,  and  very  graceful  in  itself.  It  is  clearly 
antagonistic  to  the  symbolical  system  of  vesting,  which  seems  to  have 
been  universal  in  the  best  days  of  Christian  art.  We  do  not  know 
where  else  to  observe  that  we  were  sorry  to  see  a  form  of  baldachin 
adopted,  which  strongly  recalls  seeular  and  domestic  ideas.  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  this  stands  another  altar  vested,  and  with  a  carved 
reredos  of  the  Annunciation.  Two  stone  chimney  pieces  in  tiie  same 
court  are  richly  and  felicitously  treated. 

To  return  to  the  nave,  we  observe  a  portion  of  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Philippa  exquisitely  wrought  in  alabaster,  and  heightened  by  gilding, 
restored  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Cundy,  under  Mr.  Scott's  direction, 
the  figures  being  carved  by  Mr.  Philip,  with  his  usual  skill.  Among 
the  sculptures  with  various  scriptural  subjects  we  regret  not  to  dis- 
cover the  genius  of  a  Christian  school,  although  in  much  which  has 
been  displayed  there  cannot  fail  to  be  found  many  things  which  in  the 
future  art  must  have.  We  refer  to  sudi  figures  as  that  of  the  Ghreek 
slave.  We  may  here  parenthetically  remark  that  the  discussion  which 
Mr.  Rocfafort  Clarke's  recent  exposure  has  roused  in  a  daily  oon« 
temporary,  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  ventilation  of  a  true  view  on 
a  very  perplexing  subject,  to  which  we  will  not  here  more  directly 
advert,  but  which  we  feel  must  ere  long  come  to  a  solution  or  at  least 
to  a  compromise.  We  must  here  register  a  reclamation  against  the 
meretricious  taste  which  has  professed  to  discover  so  much  beauty  in 
mere  optical  delusion,  like  a  veiled  Vestal,  where  the  appearance  is  ]»x>- 
duced  by  piue  distortion  of  features. 

Two  pillars  composed  of  pieces  of  a  dark  rich  looking  marble  ia  the 
nave  are  very  conspicuous :  these  are  the  products  of  the  Devonshire 
quarries,  and  carved  by  Mr.  Bovey,  of  Plymouth.  A  font  of  the  same 
material  is  not  of  that  correctness  of  detaU  which  might  have  been  de^ 
sirable.  Another  font  of  far  better  design  executed  in  the  beautiful 
deep  red  serpentine  of  the  western  extremity  of  England  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Penzance  Marble  Company.  We  trust  that  we  may  no 
longer  have  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  so  many  of  our  vivid  oo- 
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ioaied  marblea,  oar  serpentine,  and  our  roie  granite,  wbfle  the  oom* 
paratiTely  perishable  Purbeck  is  in  such  reqoeal.  While  on  this 
subject,  we  must  bespeak  the  most  carofnl  considenitioii  of  the  ¥8710116 
specimens  of  marble  in  the  Bzlubition,  both  foreign  and  British,  (the 
green  of  oor  Ckmemara  for  instanoe)  as  absolotely  indispensable  to  the 
devdopetnent  of  architectural  dengn  and  sculpture.  The  same  remark 
of  course  applies  equally  to  the  numerous  samples  oi  wood  of  every 
e<dour  and  cfcry  hardness  contributed  from  so  many  dilFeient  parts  of 
the  worid. 

CAEVINQ   XK   WOOn   AMD   INLAYIirO. 

The  ecdesiastical  woodwork  in  the  mediseyal  court  is  not  very  rich ;  the 
most  conspicuous  specimen  being  a  font  canc^  of  not  a  very  felicitous 
design,  as  its  four  pillars  rest  upon  the  font,  and  are  with  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  immoTcable,  while  merely  a  species  of  lid  plays  up  and 
down.  This  in  cases  of  baptism  by  immersion  must  be  found  Tcry  in- 
convenient. The  canopy  itself  is  ftur  too  simikur  in  mass  to  the  adjacent 
tabernacle  of  stone  in  form  and  in  detail.  This  must  surely  betoken 
some  mistake,  the  nature  of  the  two  materials  being  so  different. 
There  is  also  a  large  screen  cross  standing  in  one  comer ;  and  a  very 
pretty  triptych  priedieu.  with  the  back  diapered,  and  leaves  painted 
with  saints  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  secular  furniture  displayed  in 
this  department  is  very  rich.  The  most  striking  is  perhaps  a  side- 
board designed  for  Alton  Towers,  and  laden  with  appropriate  plate. 
Does  it  not  want  the  correlative  of  a  supendtar  ?  the  presence  of  such 
gives  great  effect  to  the  Austrian  sideboard.  A  cabinet  with  open 
doorways  filled  with  screen  work  of  brass  appeared  peculiarly  elegant. 
We  cannot  so  much  praise  a  piano-forte  which  is  one  mass  of  gilding. 

An  entire  chancel-screen  of  a  heavy  Third-Pointed  design,  and  too 
high  in  the  solid  part,  from  Messrs.  Jordan's  carving  company's  works, 
stsnds  in  the  English  nave ;  and  another  screen  by  that  rising  artist, 
Mr.  Ringham  of  Ipswich,  is  exhibited  in  a  side  compartment :  it  is 
likewise  of  a  late  design,  but  far  superior  in  effect,  and  worked  by 
hand.  Some  wooden  lettems  are  scattered  about,  one  of  which  bear- 
ing the  distinguished  name  of  Mr.  Rogers,  is  not  worthy  of  its  ex- 
hibitor. 

The  Cheek  department  containa  specimens  of  that  exquisite  carving 
on  a  minute  scale  of  religious  subjects,  which  has  continued  for  cen* 
tories  to  be  the  boast  of  Mount  Athos ;  changeless,  while  aQ  art  in 
the  West  has  been  running  its  course  of  never-hidtiDg  variations. 

When  a  little  back  we  stated  that  there  was  nothing  which  resem- 
bled a  school  of  Christian  sculpture,  we  should  have  excepted  the 
sculpture  in  wood.  Belgium  has  sent  a  beautiful  group  of  the  Assump- 
tion, by  Mr.  Oeerts  of  Louvain.  Some  of  the  angels  are  slightly  too 
attitudinising,  but  the  group  is  altogether  of  great  merit.  Another 
of  a  smaller  size  by  the  same  artist  is  not  so  good. 

Before  we  conclude  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  must  add  our 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  wonderful  production  of  that  self-taught  artist, 
Mr.  Wallis  of  Louth,  in  whom,  hitherto  not  known  beyond  his  native 
town,  universal  consent  has  recognised  a  second  GKbbons.     When 
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talent  like  that  can  be  suddenly  brought  to  light,  Chriatian  art  need 
not  despair  of  gaining  the  highest  meed  of  future  glory.  Artists  like 
Mr.  Wallis  must  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Church.  Some  other 
secular  carving,  and  the  gorgeous  suite  of  Austrian  furniture  for  in- 
stance, are  of  very  great  merit.  Canada,  we  were  glad  to  observe, 
manifests  the  sense  of  this  being  her  appropriate  branch  of  art. 

While  we  entered  inlaying  under  this  head,  we  did  so  rather  to  call 
attention  to  its  capabilities  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  than  to  chnmide 
results  of  such  application.  It  is,  of  course,  not  capable  of  the  play  of 
colours  of  mosaic,  but  yet  it  is  very  graceful,  and  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. An  inlaid  table  in  the  mediaeval  court  deserves  careful 
study.  Tunbridge  Wells  ware,  though  very  clever  in  ita  way,  is  too 
much  the  mosaic  notion  translated  without  much  modification  into 
wood.  The  Austrian  suite  of  rooms  contains  beautiful  examples  of 
parquet  flooring.  Why  should  not  this  beautiful  art  be  used  in  its 
place  for  the  flooring  of  town  churches  ?  Mr.  Carpenter,  we  hear,  in- 
tended having  used  it  in  a  church  which  he  is  building  ;  and  for  once 
the  crotchety  Rambler  laid  hold  of  a  good  idea  in  the  recommendation 
of  it  contained  in  a  recent  number. 

PAIITTBD   GLASS. 

The  department  of  painted  glass  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  first 

occasion  in  which  our  own  artists  and  those  of  foreign  countries  have 

been  brought  into  direct  and  palpable  competition.    Truth  compels  as 

to  state  that,  always  classing  by  themselves  the  joint  productions  of 

Mr.  Pugin  and  Mr.  Hardman,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  are  barely 

visible  from  their  internal  position  in  the  mediaeval  court — while  most  of 

the  painted  glass  is  arranged  together  in  the  north-east  gallery, — France 

bears  away  t£e  bell  over  England.    There  are,  putting  the  above  named 

out  of  the  question,  no  five  of  our  artists  who  can  be  compared  with  MM. 

G^rente,  Marechal,  Lusson,  Thevenot,  and  Thibaud  in  their  respective 

styles.     To  commence  with  one  of  our  honorary  members : — ^M.  Alfred 

G^rente  exhibita  a  Romanesque  light,  designed  for  Ely  Cathedral,  and 

a  specimen  of  grisaille ;  the  former  is  too  archaic  in  its  drawing,  but 

bold  in  ita  grotesqueness,  and  very  felicitous  in  ita  distribution  of 

colour.     The  subject  is  the  history  of  Sampson.     The  grisaille   is 

pretty    without    being    remarkable.       M.    Marechal,    the    directing 

spirit  of    the   establishment,    Marechal  and    Guynon    at  Metz,   re- 

presenta  a  totally  opposite  school,  the    one  which  makes  drawing 

the  sine  qud  non.    In  this  pursuit  M.  Marechal,  it  appears  to  us,  is 

as  much  too  neglectful  of  archaeology  as  M.  G^rente  is  too  exclusively 

devoted  to  it.     The  large  group  of  S.   Charles  Borromeo,  though 

forcible,  is  far  too  much  a  picture  transferred  to  glass.     Of  the  single 

figures  of  S.  Alexius  and  S.  Theresa,  the  latter  is  too  attitudimsing 

and  theatrical.    A  small  rose  of  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with 

a  sitting  figure  of  S.  Eleutherius,  is  indicative  of  M.  Marechal's  talent. 

In  a  very  different  style  he  exhibits  a  domestic  window  of  a  very  jolly 

burgomaster  in  enamel  colour.    M.  Lusson,  to  whom,  after  H.  G^rente's 

death,  the  restoration  of  the  Ste  Chapelle  glass  was  entrusted,  baa 
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eihibited  a  reiy  exact  facsimile  of  one  of  its  windows ;  and  sereral  other 
qieeimens,  some  in  a  very  modem  style.  We  were  particularly  stmck 
with  a  pastoral  group  of  a  very  pretty  design  and  tone ;  a  hunting  scene* 
and  two  pieces,  one  of  figures  climbing  branches ;  and  the  other  of 
groups  similarly  interlaced  in  foliage.  There  seemed  to  us  much  good 
taste  in  not  making  all  the  subjects  sent  to  an  eihibition  like  the  present 
religious.  The  two  latter  ones  would  furmsh  some  good  hints  for  a 
Rsdix  Jesse.  M.  Thevenot  furnishes  two  Scripture  groups  in  a  late 
style,  on  a  rather  large  scale,  with  clear  tinctures,  and  much  freedom  of 
drawing ;  and  whole  lengths  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  Bernard  and 
S.  Lucy,  somewhat  too  elaborately  finished  in  the  faces,  but  with 
good  drawing  and  harmonious  colours,  and  an  attention  to  costume ; 
his  diapered  backgrounds  are  varied  and  effective.  M.  Thibaud's  imi- 
tations of  the  early  glass  are  very  successful.  Of  the  other  French 
sjtists  M.  Hermanouska  exhibits  some  very  archaic  drawing;  while 
M.  Osell  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  Chinese  groups.  A  small  group 
of  S.  Anne  teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  him,  is  of  its  school  far 
superior  to  those  fantastic  subjects. 

Of  other  foreign  nations  we  cannot  say  so  much.  Belgium  sends 
one  specimen  and  numerous  designs  which  seem,  so  far  as  designs  can 
ten  anything,  to  show  considerable  knowledge  of  the  various  styles,  by 
M.  Capronnier. 

Austria  furnishes  several  transparency  paintings,  well  done  for  their 
style ;  and  a  very  large  window  by  Bertini  of  Milan,  exhibited  in  the 
fordgn  nave  under  a  canopy.  It  is  emblematic  of  the  history  of 
Dante,— clever  and  pretty  in  its  way,  and  is  calculated  to  win  the 
applauses  of  the  many ;  tiiough  in  truth  mainly  transparency  painting, 
and  not  the  genuine  treatment  of  its  material.  We  regret  very  much 
the  absence  of  any  works  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Munich. 

The  di^lay  of  English  artists  is  very  numerous,  although  we  miss 
the  names  of  Willement,  Warrington,  Ward  and  Nixon,  and  Clutter- 
bock.     The  largest  and  the  most  successful  exhibitor  is  Mr.  Wailes. 
His  east  window  for  Ripon  Cathedral  has  considerable  merit,  though 
rather  crowded  in  its  design.     Mr.  Wailes  exhibits  numerous  drawings, 
in  addition  to  the  glass  which  he  has  sent.     Mr.  O'Connor's  chief  dis- 
play is  in  the  small  ecclesiological  comer  which  has  been  fitted  up  itt 
the  gallery  at  the  extreme  west  end,  and  comprises  there  a  triplet  for 
Guiana  Cathedral,  and  a  lancet  for  that  of  Salisbury.     The  former  dis- 
plays in  the  central  light  a  figure  of  our  blessed  Loan,  with  rather 
richly  arranged  vestments.     The  attendant  figures  in  the  side  lancets 
of  S.  George  and  S.  Patrick  are  inferior.     We  notice  with  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  0*Connor   has  not  thought  it  needful  to  fill  his  triplet 
with  mosaic  and  medallion  glass,  but  has  boldly  treated  it  in  a  later 
style.    The  Salisbury  lancet  is  so  treated,  and  exhibits  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  grisaille,  but  not  sufELcient  freedom  or  boldness  of  drawing.     It 
is  ardiaic,  too  archaic  to  be  good,  and  yet  not  bold  in  its  archaism  like 
tlM  g^ass  of  MM.  G^rente,  Lusson,  and  Thibaud.    The  subject  is  the 
history  of  Cornelius,  the  window  being  monumental  of  some  officen 
who  had  fiallen  in  India. 
The  remaining  productions  of  our  English  artists  must  be  dismissed 
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witk  a  fariefer  ootke.  Of  Mr.  Hoadley  and  Mr.  Tobey,  of  Mn  Hedge- 
land  and  Mr.  Mayer*  of  Mr.  Ketley  and  Messrs.  Claudet  and  Honghton. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length.  We  fear  we  could  not  say  rmudi 
to  their  advantage.  Messrs.  Ballantine  and  AUan,  of  Edinburgh,  do 
not  keqi  ap  their  reputation.  Mr.  GKbson,  of  Newcastle,  may,  how- 
ever, be  all  in  all  pronounced  to  have  exhibited  the  worst  medallion 
glass  in  the  whole  exhibition.  Among  the  remaining  glass  painters, 
Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Gibbs  display  their  laborious  imitations  of  the  old- 
est style.  One  of  Mr.  Oibbs'  windows  is  certainly  felicitous  in  its 
colours.  Mr.  Talbot  Bury  has  a  single  specimen  of  an  unpretending 
deoign.  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick,  is  a  large  contributor.  Messrs. 
Chance,  of  Birmingham,  display  in  all  conoeiinable  styles ;  and  Messrs. 
Powell  have  afforded  numerous  specimens  of  their  stamped  g^ass — 
one  of  them  contains  medallions  designed  by  Mr.  BarraiMi,  in  fsr  too 
naturalistic  a  manner.  Mr.  Baillie,  c?  Gnmberlaad  Market,  exhibitB 
several  specimens,  one  of  which  has  been  much  spoken  of,  a  picture  of 
Shakespeare  reading  a  play  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  painted  on  a  single 
plate  of  glass  in  enamel  colours.  Of  its  sort  it  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able  production ;  but  painted  glass  of  this  description  never  can  become 
pracdcally  useful  for  what  is  certainly  the  i«Xot  of  painted  glass,  filUng 
windows.  In  saying  so  we  have  not  overlooked  a  gigantic  single  sheet 
window,  painted,  as  we  are  told,  by  a  new  process  by  the  S.  Helen's 
Glass  Company,  after  a  design  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard;  the  subject 
being  S.  Michael.  We  should  think  the  novelty  of  this  process  would 
never  wear  of.  Some  also  of  Messrs.  Chancers  enamel  paintings  are 
very  delicate. 

MBTAL  WORK. 

Metal  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  smaller  works  usually 
made  in  the  predous  metals  and  the  larger  articles  of  church  furniture, 
in  which  brass  and  iron  are  employed.  "  Church  Plate,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  of  course  comes  under  the  former  head,  and  we  find  four 
distinct  exhibitions  of  it  in  the  Exhibition,  three  from  England  and  the 
fourth  from  France. 

Among  the  former  we  naturally  consider  our  own  artist,  Mr.  Keith, 
first.  His  cabinet  comprises  specimens  of  those  various  sacred  vesseb, 
of  which  he  has  under  Mr.  Butterfield*s  direction  so  successfully  deve- 
loped the  manufacture,  as  well  as  a  rich  pair  of  jewelled  secular  can- 
dlesticks ;  of  chalices  the  richest  is  one  which  is  a  facsimile  of  that 
which  has  been  sent  out  to  Newfoundland  Cathedral.  We  are  glsd 
to  be  able  to  report  that  Mr.  Keith's  attention  has  of  late  been  particu- 
larly called  to  the  subject  of  enamelling. 

Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  have  a  small  case  of  church  plate, 
adjoining  Mr.  O'Connor's  painted  glass.  These  rising  artists  show 
consideiable  talent  and  ingenuity,  though  we  must  observe  that  their 
designs  in  some  instances  might  be  improved,*— we  allude  especially  to 
a  two-handled  chalice.  We  were  particularly  {deased  with  the  taite 
which  they  displayed  in  applying  niello  of  a  very  delicate  description 
to  the  decoration  of  their  plate.  They  have  more  lately  added  to 
the  exhibition  a  metallic  binding  with  still  more  rich  niello  than  they 
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had  the  opportmiity  of  applying  to  their  plate.  We  shall  watch  their 
progresa  with  great  interest. 

The  mediaeval  court  containa  two  glass  cases  of  plate,  one  religious 
and  the  other  secular,  from  Mr.  Pugin*s  designs  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Hardman.  The  execution  is  throughout  very  delicate  and  the  forms 
most  graceful.  The  enamelling  is  of  a  particularly,  minute  and  finished 
eharacter.  A  pastoral  staff,  parcel -gilt,  particularly  struck  us  for  the 
execution  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  head. 

In  the  French  department  is  a  collection  of  church  plate  of  mediaeval 
chaiacter,  executed  by  the  Maison  Poussielgue  Rusand,  of  Paris,  from,  as 
we  were  told,  the  designs  of  our  esteemed  friend,  M.  le  P^re  Martin.  It 
ii  very  rich  and  deserving  of  attentive  study.  The  principal  feature  is  a 
laige  reliquary  or  cbasse,  of  the  usual  oblong  form  with  gabled  top,  and 
some  gracefid  specimens  of  raised  work,  line  engraving  and  enameU 
tiog,  all  of  great  delicacy  of  execution.  There  are  chalices  and  patens, 
QKHistrances,  and  candelabra,  and  three  very  pretty  pastoral  staves ;  one 
of  them  we  understand  designed  for  Mgr.  Dreux  Br^z^,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Moulins,  and  a  great  patron  of  the  ecclesiological  revival  in 
France.  The  freedom  with  which  the  French  employ  enamelling  ie 
very  remarkable.  The  workmanship  of  the  silver  flowers  in  the  toilet 
worked  for  the  Duchess  of  Parma  by  the  establishment  of  Fromont 
Meurioe  is  wonderful.  They  also  show  a  steel  coffer  of  exquisite 
.mediaeval  workmanship  among  their  remaining  metal  work. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  less  noble  metals  we  must  direct  our  mem- 
bers not  to  overlook,  in  the  Spanish  department,  a  gigantic  custodia 
or  tabernacle  of  the  monstrance  shape,  lately  executed  at  Madrid,  for 
the  cathedral  of  lima.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  design  of 
this  vast  production  is  Pointed  though  of  a  very  late  age.  Under  the  cir- 
comstanoes  of  Spain, — for  the  days  of  Juan  D^Arphe,  and  of  his  school, 
pcrhapa  tkkt  finest  of  European  jewellers,  are  indeed  past, — criticism  is 
of  course  out  of  the  question.  With  the  dimensions  it  possesses  and  the 
jewellery  with  which  it  is  adorned,  it  is  assuredly  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  the  Exhibition. 

Of  wcwks  in  brass,  the  mediaeval  court  contains  abundance ;  the  most 
elaborate  is  an  eagle  lettem  with  a  spreading  base  of  architectural  design. 
We  were  much  pleased  with  this: — it  is  solid  and  rich,  and  avoids  the  ap- 
pearance of  top-heaviness  too  common  in  lettems.  Another  smaller 
one  adjacent  with  angels  supporting  the  desk  appeared  to  be  too  much 
of  a  concetto.  Mr.  Potter  has  but  one  specimen,  an  eagle  lettem  in  the 
nave,  designed  by  Mr.  Gottingham,  for  Hereford  Cathedral.  We  can- 
not think  the  crown  which  surrounds  the  ball,  or  the  lamps,  successful. 
The  mediaeval  court  contains  several  Coronae  lucis,  of  which  we  least 
like  the  most  elaborate  which  has  a  complexity  of  internal  work  destruc- 
tive to  the  general  design.  We  must  also  express  our  non^satisfacdon 
with  tlie  Coronae  exhibited  by  Poussielgue  Rusand.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  wooden  "pertica"  bearing  lamps  in  the  mediaeval  court  is  very 
gTBceful,  as  are  also  the  brass  standards  bearing  angels,  carrying  can- 
dies  round  the  larger  altar. 

A  remarkable  corona  of  iron,  by  the  self-taught  village  blacksmith, 
of  Cookham  Dean,  must  be  mentioned  with  great  approbaticm. 
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A  few  monumental  brasses  are  exhibited,  of  which  the  most  striking' 
is  a  large  and  very  rich  one,  with  much  polychrome  introdueed,  by  the 
Messrs.  Waller ;  it  is  in  memory  of  a  lady,  and  the  effigy  is  surrounded 
by  groups  of  the  works  of  mercy  :  its  deficiency  is  Uie  want  of  sufficient 
black  lines.  In  the  French  department  stands  a  copy,  reduced  to  a 
scale  of  three-fifths,  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  bronze  gates  of  the 
baptistery  of  Florence,  wrought  by  Ghiberti,  which  court  careful  study- 

BMBBOIDBRT    AND   TEXTILE    WORK. 

The  embrmdery  appears  to  us  the  least  successful  portion  of  the  me- 
diaeval court.  Of  real  embroidery,  indeed,  there  are  but  two  specimens, 
the  hoods  of  oopes  ;  all  the  rest  is  woven — very  prettily,  but  still  wbajt 
we  have  seen  for  some  years  exhibited.  We  had  looked  for  a  gorgeouB 
display  of  embroidered  frontals  and  vestments — the  embodiment  of 
Mr.  Pugin's  exquisite  and  original  volume  of  floral  designs^  of  which 
the  world  still  expects  from  him,  the  practicalt  as  he  has  so  ably  giveo 
them  literary,  developement. 

But  in  tbe  west  gallery  adjoint  to  Mr.  Skidmore's  plate,  stands  a 
case  of  embroidered  work  of  great  richness  and  taste,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Newton,  Jones,  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham.  These  gentlenaen 
have  combined  gorgeousness  with  simplicity  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
not  overlaying  their  ground,  and  yet  producing  a  general  effect  of  the 
richest  colour.  The  large  white  cope  with  an  edging  of  powdered, 
'flowers,  and  the  two  frontals,  one  of  white  and  gold,  and  the  other  of 
various  colours,  particularly  exemplify  this*  The  tinctures  employed 
in  their  embroidery  are  of  a  remarkably  meUow  character ;  particularly 
the  red,  which  has  a  sobering  cast  of  crimson,  most  refreshiog  to  us 
alter  being  so  long  accustomed  to  the  somewhat  crude  variety  of  that 
most  difficult  colour  generally  found,  which  ordinarily  speaking,  if  it 
be  not  scarlet,  is  cerise,  and  if  not  cerise  is  scarlet,  neither  cerise  nor 
scarlet  being  the  true  ecclesiastical  red.  Our  esteemed  member  Mr. 
Street,  we  must  add,  has  assisted  with  designs  and  advice  in  these  most 
meritorious  productions.  The  hangings  used  to  darken  the  light  for 
Mr.  O'Connor's  glass,  (unfortuaatdy  darkening  the  embroidery,  and 
Messrs.  Skidmore*s  plate  likewise)  were  from  the  same  manuftictory. 

We  must  very  gravely  remonstrate  with  Mr.  French  of  Bolton,  for  ex* 
hibiting  together  an  altar  very  fairly  vested,  a  second  adjusted  in  a  style 
of  compromise,  like  a  hammer-doth,  and  a  third,  entirely  covered  with  a 
white  cloth.  A  Mr.  Harrison  displays  in  the  south* west  gallery  a  vested 
altar  of  a  most  incorrect  and  common  place  character  under  a  grlass  case. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  features  in  tbe  whole  exhibition,  is  a  col- 
lection of  three  wax  efl%ies,  originally  professing  to  be  S.  Charles 
Borromeo,  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  Archbishop  Affi^ ;  but  now 
most  queerly  transformed  in  the  first  and  third  cases  into  Fenelon  and 
Bossuet,  since  the  opening  of  the  exhibition ;  exhibited  by  a  Belgian 
vestment  maker,  in  most  abominably  tawdry  and  misshapen  vestments. 
Of  the  vestments,  which  are  rigid  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  flimsy  with 
lace,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  a  key  in  every  part,  from  the  huge 
and  shapeless  mitre  down  to  the  sandai,  to  all  the  vehemence  with 
which  Mr.  Pugin  delights  to  denounce  fiddle-shaped  chasubles^  and 
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•U  otiber  modern  abominations.  The  impadence  of  labellixig  one  of 
tbem  as  tf  it  repreaented  on  Archbishop  of  the  12th  century,  is  most 
MWiwng,  But-still  this  un^ntunate  display  may  be  productive  of  mis- 
duef.  More  people  of  coarse  know  that  we  are  the  advocates  of  the 
iterival  of  vestments,  than  there  are  who  have  any  i«lea  what  those 
vestme&ta  are  Mke.  These  may  see  the  Belgian  monstrosities  and  not 
onftatnndly  conclude  that  we  should  willingly  see  our  clergy  so  attired  : 
^-to  prevent  so  anfortnnate  a  condnsion  it  is  oar  duty  to  speak  out 
strongly  and  nnmistakeably. 

M.  Le  ¥m,  of  Lyons,  exhiMtB  some  vestments  of  the  modem  type 
ia  tlie  Bouch-eaat  gallery^ 

The  gorgeous  productions  of  the  Indies  and  Tunis  reproduce  with 
wonderful  exactness  the  principles  of  mediaeval  embroidery,  and  we  en* 
treat  the  ecdesidogical  visitors  of  the  Bzhibition  not  to  pass  them  over 
nanodced.  With  idl  its  wonderful  richness,  Indian  work  is  always  soft 
and  pliable.  The  designs  too  are  exquisite,  and  it  is  a  living  art,  ca- 
pable of  study  and  of  developement.  Much  also  may  be  learned  as  to 
the  distribution  of  colour — more  we  fear  as  to  what  to  avoid  than  ivhat 
to  copy  ~  among  the  carpets. 

CaaAMIC   ART. 

Mr.  Mintoo's  disjday  of  encaustie  tiles  in  the  mediaeval  eourt  ia  not 
so  new  or  diversified  as  we  had  trusted  it  would  have  been.  He 
makes  up  for  this  in  another  compartment  of  the  English  side :  still 
however,  we  looked  for  even  greater  progress.  But  to  make  amends, 
there  towera  up  among  the  features  of  the  court,  a  stove  of  the  (German 
pattern,  with  embossed  tiles  of  an  extremely  pretty  pattern  and  execu* 
tioo,  endosed  by  a  graceful  screen  of  light  iron  work.  Mr.  Minton's 
secular  ezhifaition  is  most  gorgeoua.  The  attempts  at  the  revival  of  the 
true  Ddia  Robbia  sdiool  which  France  has  made  are  most  encouraging. 

A  new  gutter  tile  of  an  architectural  shape  from  Taunton,  so  as  to 
serre  both  as  gutter  and  cornice,  deserves  to  take  rank  as  an  architec- 
taral  developement.  Standing  in  the  practical  part  of  the  Exhibition, 
ia  is  pot  to  the  aevere  trial  of  a  constant  stream  trickling  down  it. 

MOSAIC   WORK. 

Wa  are  chiefly  induced  to  make  a  separate  head  of  mosaic,  in  order 
to  oa&  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  beautiful  reproductions  of 
the  ancient  Italian  decorative  mosaic,  of  small  geometrical  pieces  of 
golden  and  coloured  glass,  which  are  exhilHted  in  the  English  nave  by 
ifr.  Stevens. 

The  inlaid  marbles  from  Derbyshire,  though  entirely  secular  in  their 
■ibjects,  deserve  attentive  study,  as  a  future  element  of  decoration  of 
a  chnacter  as  solid  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  pictures  in  mosaic  from 
Rome  also  claim  peculiar  attention  from  the  peculiar  applicability  of 
Chtt  in^perishable  method  of  painting  to  the  cold  damp  climates  of  the 
aacth. 

OBOAVS. 

Of  die  four  great  organs  in  the  Exhibition,  (which  demand  our  first: 
notice.)  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  any  adequate  report. 
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Each  has  it  own  peculiar  claims  upon  our  commendation ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechamsm  and  the  general  ability  dis- 
played by  the  builders  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak,  than  the  parti- 
cular adaptation  of  any  one  of  these  instruments  to  church  purpoMS. 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  blame,  as  they  may  all  be  supposed  to  have  been 
built  with  some  reference,  at  least,  to  the  effect  they  were  to  produce 
in  the  Crystal  Palace, — an  erection  in  no  way  ecclesiastical,  except  in 
the  accident  of  its  cruciform  arrangement ;  and  from  its  vast  size  and 
general  arrangements,  baffling  all  previous  acoustic  calculations. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  general  excuse  for  any  supei^abundance  of 
noise  in  these  organs,  a  fault  in  instruments  intended  for  use  in  churches, 
which  must  not  however  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  employment  of 
musical  power. 

We  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  general  information  on  each  of 
these  instruments,  without  pretending  to  do  justice  to  their  complicated 
and  ingenious  design  and  workmanship. 

In  size  and  complexity,  Mr.  Willis's  organ  stands  unrivalled.  The 
great  organ  and  swell  are  equal  in  size  and  power  to  those  in  York 
Minster ;  while  the  pedal  organ  is  not  so  extensive.  It  has  the  thirty- 
two-feet  double-double  diapason  in  wood,  but  not,  (we  believe,)  in  metal : 
it  was  not  completed  up  to  our  last  visit.  May  36th ;  so  that  it  is 
perhaps  unfair  to  judge  of  its  general  effect ;  though  it  may  be  stated 
that  while  many  of  the  stops  are  of  great  sweetness  and  beauty,  the 
full  organ  has  what  is  technically  styled  a  steely  effect ,-  and  the  upper 
part  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  upon  a  sufficiently  powerful  bas8» 
so  that  the  general  effect,  whenever  we  have  heard  it,  has  not  been  to 
our  ears  sufficiently  pyramidal. 

This  organ,  as  well  as  that  of  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  and  tiiat  of  Mr. 
Du  Croquet,  is  remarkable  for  the  application  of  a  very  scientific 
and  ingenious  contrivance — the  latest  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  large  organs — a  pneumatic  apparatus  for  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  keys,  couplers,  or  drawstops. 

The  principle  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
procuring  of  a  motive  power  which  may  be  controlled  with  perfect 
ease  ;  so,  to  use  the  words  of  the  inventor  himself,  "  I  play  the  pneu- 
matic machine,  and  the  pneumatic  machine  plays  my  org^."  But  its 
application  does  not  seem  equally  perfect  in  all  the  three  organs  in 
question.  Du  Croquet,  who  first  took  out  a  patent  for  the  invention 
at  Paris  about  twenty  years  since,  has  applied  it  most  thoroughly ; 
while  Mr.  Willis,  we  are  infomxed,  omits  its  use  in  the  couplers ; 
and  Mr.  Hill  has  applied  it  only  to  the  drawstops ;  though  of  course 
either  might  easily  have  extended  its  application  had  they  thought 
it  necessary.  Our  readers  are  referred  for  mgre  information  on  this 
subject  to  the  little  work  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott  at  the 
annual  meeting,  entitled  "  Facteurs  des  Orgues^ 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Willis's  organ,  we  cannot  too  highly  commend 
the  spirit  and  industry  of  this  rising  and  enterprising  builder,  several  of 
whose  organs  we  had  already  heard  and  admired.  From  the  nature  of 
the  work  ^w  men  can  have  much  experience  in  constructing  organs  upon 
such  a  scale  as  that  in  the  western  gallery  of  the  Exhibition  ;    ut  there 
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can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  the  present  movement  in  the  musical  educa- 
ti«Hi  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  tend  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities and  rewsrd  the  zeal  of  organ  builders  for  the  construction 
of  these  sublime  instruments. 

Having  mentioned  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  which  is  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  French  organ,  we  can  report  but  little  more ;  as  our 
opportunities  of  hearing  it  have  been  hitherto  very  limited  :  our 
present  impression  being  that  its  quality  of  tone  is  too  noisy,  an 
opinion  not  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  though  it  has  been  thought  by 
others  well  voiced,  and  is  certainly  very  effective  in  its  present  position. 

Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison  have  exhibited  an  instrument  which  has 
the  advantage  of  adaptation  in  its  present  state  for  immediate  use  in 
any  large  church,  though  it  might  we  think  be  improved  by  softer 
reeds ;  this  is  a  good  organ  of  ordinary  dimensiont ,  well  voiced,  and 
with  the  exception  now  made,  well  balanced  in  its  various  parts ;  its 
removal  to  the  eastern  gallery  will  give  us  a  better  opportunity  of  heart- 
ing it.  We  cannot  refrain  in  this  place  from  expressing  a  hope,  that  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  manufacture  of  barrel  organs  playing 
metrical  psalm  tunes  and  chants  will  not  be  such  as  to  tempt  future  ex- 
hibitors to  spend  time  and  trouble  in  these  most  detestable  substitutes 
for  living  players ;  we  have  in  our  view  now  a  small  organ  of  this  kind 
by  the  same  makers,  with  three  stops  and  three  barrels,  setting  some 
dozen  or  twenty  of  the  tunes  usually  sung  to  the  Tate  amd  Brady  Psalms. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  that  this  make-shift  can  never  be  excused 
or  tolerated  in  divine  service.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  Autophon, 
in  the  north  gallery,  which  professes  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  barrel  organ. 

We  now  cross  the  building  to  our  favourite  instrument,  the  organ 
endoeed  in  a  plain  small  box  in  the  south  transept,  by  Hill  and  Co. 
Here  we  have  the  mechanism  of  these  unrivalled  builders  thrown  open 
to  view,  challenging  criticism  and  inviting  inquiry  ;  the  finished  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  tone,  as  well 
as  the  vigorous  and  powerful  effect  of  the  peculiar  trumpet  stop  or 
tuba  mtrabilis,  the  invention  of  these  builders,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
stops  serve  as  a  delightful  and  well  sustained  accompaniment,  combine 
in  our  judgment  to  place  its  manufacturers  in  the  highest  rank  of 
organ  bnildm  in  this  or  any  other  age  and  country. 

The  tuba  mirabilis  is  a  trumpet  stop  of  unusual  power,  having  its 
own  wind  chest,  and  a  pressure  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
ordinary  organs,  by  which  means  \  thicker  tongue  or  metallic  reed 
can  be  used,  and  the  tone  consequently  freed  from  that  blurting  and 
buzzing  effect  too  common  in  reed  stops.  It  was  invented  some  years 
ago  in  the  attempt  to  provide  a  musical  caution  signal  for  rail-roads, 
and  first  used  in  the  great  organ  built  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham. 

This  stop,  though  too  loud  for  most  churches  in  choral  accom- 
paniments, might,  we  conceive,  be  employed  with  great  effect  in 
cathedrals  and  other  large  churches  on  grand  occasions,  and  would  be 
most  effective  in  processionals,  (such  as  the  entrance  of  the  archbishop 
and  ofiicers  of  state  at  S.  Paurs,)  or  other  solemnities,  when  the  singers 
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and  the  organ  are  necessarily  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
It  is  also  a  delightful  solo  stop  for  occasions  of  J07  and  rejoicing. 

The  pneumatic  improvements  have  been  applied  to  the  draw  stops  in 
such  a  way  that  by  means  of  a  double  set  of  keys,  precisely  like  those 
used  to  play  the  instrument,  one  below  the  other,  any  stop  may  be 
drawn  or  closed  with  as  light  a  pressure  as  that  of  the  manuals  then»« 
selves — small  brass  registers  marked  with  the  name  of  each  stop  oc- 
cupy the  space  between  the  upper  keys  which  open  and  the  lower 
which  shut  them — the  position  of  these  labels  shows  at  a  glance  what 
stops  are  open  and  what  shut. 

The  whole  instrument  consists  of  a  set  of  wooden  pedal  pipes,  a  great 
organ  inclosed  in  a  general  swell,  and  snother  swelling  organ  within ; 
the  voicing  of  the  whole,  and  the  harmony  of  the  various  parts  is  very 
fine.  We  confess  we  should  ourselves  have  liked  to  have  heard 
this  organ  tunned  on  the  principle  of  equal  temperament,  now  univer- 
sally adopted  in  Oermany  and,  we  believe,  other  parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

We  may  close  our  observations  by  expressing  a  wish  that  real  organ 
music  were  more  generally  played  upon  these  noble  instruments ;  and 
that  the  performers  would  give  their  auditors  credit  for  a  higher  taste 
in  these  matters  than  they  at  present  seek  to  gratify  in  the  selectiouB  of 
music  ordinarily  played;  the  real  merit  of  the  instruments  would 
in  this  way  be  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  the  tastes  of  those  who 
understand  the  subject  less  offended,  and  tlw.  public  in  general,  (if  not 
more  benefited,)  certainly  no  less  gratified. 


THE  ARCHDEACONS  OP  LONDON  AND  MmDLESEX. 

Gun  readers  will  remember  the  sinister  prominence  into  which  the 
Archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  thrust  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  panic,  and  their  equally  sudden  obscuration.  At  length  the 
oracles  have  spoken.  The  clergy  have  been  charged  and  the  concen- 
trated artillery  discharged.     First  spoke  the  county  dignitary. 

"  Another  favourite  study,  which  under  happier  circumstaiices  would  have 
been  safe  and  harmless,  had  at  this  time  a  tendency  to  heighten  and  to  spread 
this  Romanizing  fever :  I  mean  archasology  or  ecclesiology,  the  investi^stion 
of  mediieval  art,  the  study  of  medisval  taste,  ornaments,  and  ceremoniea. 
These  objects  form,  no  doubt,  an  interesting  manifestation  of  the  human 
mind;  they  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Churcn;  they  explain  our  own  ritual : 
but  the  Romanizing  propensities  which  had  arisen  from  other  causes,  were  not 
likely  to  be  diminished  in  young  and  ardent,  and  more  particularly  in  female 
miaas,  when  they  began  to  copy  missals  and  brasses^  aond  to  display  their  in- 
timacy with  the  mysteries  of  ecclesiastical  and  rubrical  antiquity,  copes,  alba, 
and  tunicles;  lecterns,  eagles,  and  ambos;  rood-screens,  stone  altars,  and 
lights  before  the  Sacrament;  crosses,  crucifixes.  Madonnas,  and  the  holy 
chrism.  Th^y  forgot  the  superstitious  uses  to  which  these  undoubtedly  in« 
teresting  and  often  highly  tasteful  works  of  art  had  been  perverted,  and  they 
became  most  inconsiderately  desirous,  in  all  the  ardour  of  a  new  attachment, 
to  introduce  them,  together  with  unauthorised  bowinn  and  Kcniiflexions,  into 

tlie  in"''''"* 
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Tbis  floorish  of  the  Archdeacon's  teemed  to  us  to  partake  of  the 
figure  of  speech  known  as  rigmarole.  It  comes  indeed  upon  us  with  a 
stale  savour,  seren  years  old,  of  a  certain  sermon  in  which  the  perpetual 
cnrate  of  Cheltenham  immolated  us  upon  ^e  altars  of  the  fifth  of 
November  saturnalia.  Of  the  phraseology  of  his  brother  dignitary's 
charge  it  is  not  yet  our  privilege  to  be  able  so  precisely  to  speak,  for 
by  an  acodent  exceeding  in  grotesqneness  any  thing  history  records, 
not  excepting  the  day  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  when  Sir  Boyle 
Roaeh  picked  up  a  member's  foundling  speech  and  delivered  it  to  his 
fiuse,  the  charge  that  was  in  existence  at  the  Charter  House,  was  in 
existence  and  under  perusal  during  the  service  at  S.  Sepulchre's,  and  in 
existence  again  at  the  Charter  House,  was  just  at  the  moment  of  in- 
tended parturition  in  infinite  space.  This  accident  had  the  effect  of 
converting'  what  was  intended  as  a  solemn  and  withering  denunciation 
into  a  racy  joke,  and  has  saved  us  some  toil.  To  be  sure  the  Archdeacon 
delivered  himself  of  an  extempore  resum^  of  lost  creation,  chiefly 
noticeable  by  a  vituperation  of  what  he  called  "  chancel  worship,"  a 
phrase  sufficiently  remarkable,  falling  from  an  officer  whose  duty  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  doctrine,  and  every  thing  to  do  with  the  main- 
tenance of  "  chtmoeh  as  in  times  past."  When  the  genuine  document  is 
printed,  if  printed  it  ever  be,  we  may  notice  it,  or  we  may  not :  in  the 
mean  time,  when  we  recollect  the  menacing  things  which  were  pre- 
dicated some  little  time  back  of  a  crusade  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  and  when  we  recall  how  this 
crusade  commenced  in  S.  Gkorge's-in-the-Bast  and  terminated  in  a 
game  of  hide»and-se^  in  S.  Sepulchre's,  we  have  abundant  reason — not 
to  be  uppish  and  not  to  be  mirthful,  provocative  as  the  event  is  of  both 
fe^ings, — but  to  be  deeply  and  sincerely  thankful  for  such  a  termina- 
tion of  such  peril. 


THB  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOM  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

1851. 

Ths  Royal  Academy  has  at  last  dealt  openly  with  architecture.  After 
having  year  after  year  mocked  it  with  the  compliment  of  a  room,  from 
which  it  has  filched  more  and  more  every  time;  it  has  now  fiurly 
banished  it  to  the  Octagonal  Room,  commonly  known  as  the  condemned 
cell.  Its  pretext  is  of  course  the  poorness  of  the  exhibition  generally, 
as  if  such  mala  fides  as  that  which  it  habitually  manifests  towards  one 
of  the  three  arts,  which  it  was  instituted  to  sustain  and  foster,  could 
have  had  any  other  effect. 

The  good  taste  and  expediency  of  choosing  this  year  for  showing  the 
world  what  the  English  notion  of  an  exhibition  of  a  Royal  Academy 
of  Architecture  is,  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out. 

Among  the  new  designs  which  come  within  our  province  is  945. 
The  church  of  S.  Mary-le-Moor,  Cadmor  End,  Oxfordshire,  by  Mr. 
R.  Hawkins.       A   pretty   little   structure,   of   however  a  too  early 
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character,  very  First-Pointed,  with  a  tinge  of  Middle- pointed  in  the 
chancel ;  the  plan  is  a  nave  and  chancel,  witli  stone  hell-gable. 
The  arrangements,  we  have  heard,  are  to  be  correct. 

248.  The  church  of  S.  Thomas,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  about  to 
be  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes.  Mr.  Daukes  is 
certainly  in  luck's  way,  for  after  his  liberties  in  former  years,  in  the 
contracted  space  of  the  cell  he  has  two  productions.  The  church  before 
us  is  an  aspiring  mass  of  gables,  which  would  do  very  well  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  one,  where  each  would  symbolize  an  altar,  but  are  rather  out 
of  place  here ;  the  style  is  Middle-Pointed ;  the  tower  is  an  attempted 
translation  of  the  late  Kentish  type  into  remote  Middle-Pointed. 

261 .  View  of  the  new  church  now  being  erected  at  Hampstead, 
by  the  ^ame,  is  very  much  in  Mr.  Daukes'  manner. 

254.  The  altar  screen  of  Winchester  Cathedral  restored,  by  O. 
B.  Carter.  We  demur  to  *'  restored.*'  There  are  statues  to  be  sure 
represented  where  there  were  statues  before — but  such  ones !  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  Great  Rood  are  purposely  obliterated. 

264.  Interior  view  of  S.  John's  Church,  Holbeck,  Leeds,  founded 
by  James  Garth  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Henry  Marshall,  by  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott,  is  really  not  worthy  of  the  architect  of  Bradfield  and  the 
Nicolai  Kirche.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Temple  Church,  with 
Middle-Pointed  east  windows.  The  distinction  between  chancel  and 
nave  is  minimized.  We  must  also  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Soott  for 
268.  Exterior  view  of  proposed  parish  church  of  West  Derby,  Liver- 
pool, and  313.  The  interior  of  the  same.  It  is  a  cross  church,  with 
galleries  in  the  transepts,  and  too  cathedralesque  outside.  The 
west  window  is  heavy.  When  Mr.  Scott  can  build  as  he  does  at 
Hamburgh  and  at  Bradfield,  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  he  does  not 
always  do  so. 

265.  Interior  view  of  the  new  church  at  Wickham  Bishops,  by  Mr. 
E.  Christian,  shows  a  First-Pointed  structure  of  no  remarkable  character 
with  semi -ritual  arrangements. 

267.  The  north-west  view  of  the  new  wing  forming  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  house  at  Adare  Manor,  Limerick,  now  in  progress,  for  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Haxdwick,  is  very 
picturesque,  minus  a  queer  oriel* 

269.  Entrance  gateway,  by  Mr.  W.  Drew,  is  a  horrid  attempt  at 
secular  Pointed. 

277.  Design  for  a  church,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Potter,  is  a  not  particular 
Middle- Pointed  desigpi,  with  a  tower  surmounted  by  an  infelicitous 
octagonal  apex  stuck  at  the  side. 

Mr.  Vickers'  church  near  York  and  Mr.  Street's  for  Hobart  Town 
we  have  already  criticised. 

Of  301 ,  the  exterior  of  S.  Edward's  Church,  Romford,  Essex,  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Johnson, 
we  can  hardly  judge  by  the  design.  It  is  spacious  and  well  meant, 
and  the  work  of  much  zeal  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  exhibits  310.  S.  Saviour's  Church,  Walmer 
Beach,  Kent,  an  apparently  pretty  revival  of  the  Surrey-Sussex  village 
type  with  a  wooden  spirelet,  but  an  east  window  with  a  hood  which 
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looks  painfully  heavy  in  the  design,  and  312,  ChriBt  Church  and 
Schools,  Stratford-le^Hovr,  Essex,  a  church  of  more  pretensions,  having 
its  three  gables,  but  promising  we  fear  to  be  very  heavy. 

307.  S.  Mark'8  Church,  Albert  Road,  Regent's  Park,  '  now  erect- 
mg,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Vicar  of  S.  Pancras  and  a  local  committee,' 
by  Mr.  F.  Little.  Famum  hahet  in  comu.  It  is  redolent  of  local 
committee.  A  less  happy  jumble  of  First  and  Middle-Pointed  it  has 
seldom  been  our  lot  to  mritness. 

308.  New  church  at  Gravesend,  now  erecting  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  F.  Hyde,  is  an  utterly  unreal  cross  church,  with  a  heavy  central 
tower.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  alone  boasts  of  two  turrets,  with 
pynunidal  capping^.  How  many  there  may  be  elsewhere  the  drawing 
does  not  show^. 

319.  Design  for  a  pariah  church,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Gould,  is  an  un- 
aichitectnral  and  unritual  jumble  of  a  cathedral  and  a  parish  church. 

At  least  there  are  fewer  mere  landscape  water  colours  in  the  archi- 
tectural department  than  usual. 


THE  PLAIN  CHANT. 

The  Plain  Chant  q/*,  1.  The  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  the  lAtany,  2.  The  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion.  3.  The 
Chants  or  Tones  adapted  to  the  Venite,  S(C,  London :  F.  and  J. 
Rivingtons,  1851.     pp.  58. 

Among  the  many  clear  intimations  contained  in  Holy  Scripture^  which 
the  present  very  literal  and  practical  age  does  not  shrink  from  explaining 
away  and  setting  aside,  must  be  included  all  (and  to  a  thoughtful  mind 
it  is  no  Uttle),  that  promises  to  the  ear  any  enjoyment  in  a  future 
world.  The  eye  has  her  undoubted  portion.  Everything  relating  to 
"lig^ht,"  and  "  glory,"  enters  largely  into  the  conception  of  each.  But 
the  same  method  of  interpretation  is  ruled  not  to  hold  good  as  regards 
the  kindred  sense.  To  imagine  reo/ delights  that  "  ear  hath  not  heard,'* 
real  songs  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  real  sounds  such  as  are  ever  repre- 
sented to  have  been  caught  up  by  those  to  whom  the  gates  of  heaven 
bare  at  any  time  been  momentarily  unlocked, — to  imagine  these,  is  in 
oar  day  reckoned  material,  sensual — is  to  indulge  a  grovelling  spirit, 
at  the  cost  of  all  that  is  exalted  and  pure.  We  are  not  about  to  com- 
bat such  a  notion.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  needs  only  to  be  brought 
dearly  into  view.  Mole  met  su&.  But  one  immediate  result  of  this 
cast  of  thought  is,  an  abiding  conviction  among  many  earnest- minded 
persons,  that  such  gratification  is  an  unholy  thing,  and  ought  never  to 
be  suffered  to  intrude  itself  into  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 

And  while  this  firm  persuasion  remains,  the  Choral  Service  will 
never  long  maintain  its  ground.  With  these  persons  we  may,  we  must 
in  time,  win  their  hearts  by  its  intrinsic  beauty  ;  but  it  wiU  be  against 
their  consciences.     They  will  be  possessed  with  the  thought  that  they 
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are  ever  being  betrayed  into  a  sin  ;  and  this,  because  they  are  hannted 
by  one  side  only  of  that  dilemma  which  so  perplexed  S.  Augustine  in 
estimating  the  temptations  of  the  ear.^  The  remedy  for  this  we  look 
for  hopefully  in  the  truer  appreciation  of  all  spiritual  things  which  a 
higher  standard  of  contemplative  and  practical  life,  together  with  a 
more  reverent  acceptance  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  cannot  fail  to 
engender  amongst  us. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  attack  which  is  now- 
being  made  from  all  quarters  upon  the  object  to  which  the  work  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  these  pages  is  devoted,  viz.,  that  of  giving  back  to 
the  Church  generally,  yet  with  efficiency,  her  lost  tones  of  prayer  and 
praise.     With  that  object,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  express  our  ear- 
nest sympathy.     And  we  rejoice  to  add,  that  on  the  little  less  im- 
portant point  of  the  manner  in  which  its  attainment  is  here  sought,  we 
find  much  that  we  can  accept  with  gratitude.     The  compiler  is  par- 
ticularly careful  to  insist  in  his  preface  upon  its  being  "  The  primary 
duty  of  the  Clerk  or  Clerks,  Choir  and  choristers,  to  lead  the  people 
in  those  portions  of  the  service  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  take  part "; 
for  which  purpose,  every  word  is  to  be  recited  "  distinctly,  deliberately^ 
evenly,  and  with  attention  to  the  rhythmical,  grammatical,  and  rhe- 
torical pauses,  in  order  fully  to  exhibit  the  sense/*     And  the  further 
caution  is  added,  "  But  careful  practice  only,  by  the  choir,  can  secure 
a  distinct  enunciation,  and  efficient  leading  of  the  congregation.'*     No 
minuteness  of  notation  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  this.     If  we 
spare  our  choral  readers  many  a  long  sentence  upon  the  importance  of 
these  few  words,  we  hope  that  they  will  repay  our  forbearance  by  act^ 
ing  upon  them,  which  is  the  only  way  to  overwhelm  with  confusion  the 
authors  of  the  grave  accusation  now  alleged  of  the  "  unintelligibleness  " 
of  such  "  mummeries.**     It  is  the  Prefiace  of  eight  pages  that  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  pamphlet  before 
us  ;  not  that  it  contains  much  that  is  new  to  those  who  are  not  wholly 
inexperienced  in  such  matters ;  but  that  it  embodies  several  such  simple 
rules  so  tersely  put  as  almost  to  ensure  the  reader's  attention  to  them. 
But  there  are  several  points  which  we  think  require  reconsideration*. 
Tor  instance,  the  practice  referred  to,  and  almost  recommended,  in 
sec.  20,  of  divesting  the  service,  first,  of  the  Harmonies,  and  then  of 
all  its  inflexions  and  accents  on  fast  days,  in  proportion  to  their  obliga- 
tion, ought  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed  as  to  its  principle,  before  it 
is  adopted  in  any  church.     We  have  grave  doubts  of  its  propriety ; 
and  at  any  rate,  if  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  service  may 
still  preserve  its  strictly  choral  character,  by  adhering  to  the  musical 
"reading**  of  the  monotone,  instead  (as  is  often  now  the  case)  of  its 
ordinary  conversational  substitute.     The  plain  song  of  the  Litany  is 
given  from  Merbecke,  but  the  variations  from  this,  adopted  by  TaUis, 

>  Conf.  Bk.  X.,  %%  49,  50,  p.  210,  Oxf.  Tr.  The  whole  passage  is  well  worthy 
the  attentive  consideration  of  all  that  meet  with  this  difficnlty.  We  can  only  give 
the  brief  summary  on  the  side  of  which  we  are  speaking,  where  after  deeiduig  m 
Javour  qf  Church  Mtigic,  S.  Angostine  sajs,  **  Yet  when  it  heMh  me  to  be  more 
moved  with  the  voice  than  the  words  sung,  I  confess  to  have  sinned  penally,  and 
then  had  rather  not  hear  music.'' 
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for  hia  Harmonies,  are  thrown  into  an  appendix ;  amongst  which^we 
were  well  pleased  to  recognize  the  notation  of  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the 
Kjrie  Eleison,  &c.,  as  it  still  remains  in  the  Litany  of  the  Roman 
Missal,  to  their  English  form ;  and  this  makes  us  curious  to  know 
whence  Tallis*s  "We  heseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  &c./'  is  drawn ;  whether 
from  the  Sarum  Processionale  or  not.  While  speaking  of  the  Litany, 
we  may  mention,  that  the  variation  in  the  earliest  copies  of  Mr.  Dyce*s 
Caatmon  Prajfer  with  Plain  Tune,  from  the  ordinary  chant  of  the  Litany, 
the  aathority  for  which  is  asked  in  sec.  10  of  the  Preface,  was  an  acci- 
dental error,  which  received  an  almost  immediate  correction. 

We  now  come  to  what,  did  it  hut  fulfil  its  promise,  would  he  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  work ;  hut,  as  it  stands,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
fiBiilare.  The  idea,  we  confess,  is  ingenious.  "  llie  chants  or  tones 
adapted  to  the  Venite,  the  Hymns,  the  Canticles,  and  the  occasional 
Psalma  and  the  Creed  of  S.  Athanasius,*'  are  thus  disposed : — the  so- 
called  endings  of  each  tone  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (A,  B.)  and 
printed  on  the  upper  halves  of  alternate  leaves ;  all  the  words  are  simi* 
larly  arranged  for  each  class,  and  printed  on  the  lower  halves  of  the 
leaves ;  then,  hy  the  transverse  bisection  of  each  leaf,  any  upper  half 
page  of  music  is  to  be  fitted  to  any  lower  half- page  of  words  in  the 
same  class.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but  theory  and  practice  have  long  been 
at  variance.  In  this  case  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  try  the  plan, 
but  we  cannot  boast  of  being  much  nearer  than  we  were  on  our  first 
attempt  towards  applying  any  particular  ending  above  to  successive 
verses  below.  We  were  about  to  say  that  we  should,  but  our  ears 
remind  as  that  we  should  not,  like  to  be  in  choir  with  a  dozen  boys, 
using  the  book  for  the  twentieth,  aye,  or  the  fiftieth,  time.  As  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  young  choristers  are  concerned,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
IB  uaelest.  And  we  say  this  with  regret ;  for  such  a  result  as  the  power 
of  adapting  canticles,  one  and  all,  to  every  ending  of  the  tones,  is  a 
great  desideratum,  and,  we  may  add,  a  great  difiiculty.  Mr.  Helmore 
has  drawn  the  sword  upon  the  knot  by  making  a  book — small,  it  is 
true,  but  still  a  book — of  some  two  or  three  endings  apiece ;  while 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  some  thirty  endings,  set  to  each  of 
the  five  daily  canticles,  rivals  the  Psalter  at  once. 

Bat,  qn  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  want  such  a  work,  we  do  not  want 
such  chants  as  are  here  given  occupying  a  place  in  it.  The  title  pom- 
poosly  sets  them  forth  as  "  The  Chants  or  Tones."  Happily,  the  pre- 
face had  prepared  us  for  a  few  eccentricities  in  the  following  words  : — 
**  In  applying  some  of  the  more  expanded  forms  to  very  short  verses,  it 
becomes  a  difficulty  to  preserve  a  due  regard  for  both  objects.  Either 
many  notes  must  be  assigned  to  a  syllable,  or  some  mode  of  abbrevia- 
tion must  be  adopted.  The  former  course  is  thought  by  some  persons 
obligatory,  because  more  invariably  conservative  of  the  precise  notes  of 
the  chant ;  the  latter  by  others  preferred,  on  the  ground  that  it  suits 
better  with  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  English  language,  and  is 
more  consistent  with  a  due  expression  of  the  sense.  .  .  .  The  course 
here  taken  is  to  indicate  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  chant  for  such 
short  verses,  .  .  .  while  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
chant  at  fall  length  by  those  who  prefer  the  complete  form."     Such  a 
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liberal  offer  of ''  tones/'  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  irresistibly  reminds  ns  of 
the  French  schoolmaster,  \7h0se  parting  question  to  a  confiding  parent, 
after  entrusting  his  boy  to  his  care,  was  as  to  the  religion  he  was  to  be 
taught,  for  "  Je  connais  toutes.^*  It  is  in  complete  conformity  with  the 
above  temper  of  mind,  that  our  compiler  has  an  eye  to  other  than  '*  the 
chants  ";  for  he  states  that  the  "  former  arrangement "  (Class  A)  also 
corresponds  to  any  chant  of  the  modern  form.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  meet  with  faulty  mediations  and  curtailed  cadences  over- 
whelming our  old  treasures.  From  this  censure,  however,  we  gladly 
except  the  second  tone,  which  is  at  length  recovering  its  proper  sbape. 
We  remember  that,  once  upon  a  time,  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of 
ultimate  ratios  afforded  us  much  amusement  in  our  ignorance.  It  may 
be  the  same  cause  that  now  produces  the  same  effect,  as  we  regard  the 
limil  of  the  first  tone  which  we  lay  before  our  readers : — Intonation, 
(given  at  the  commencement  only  of  the  psalms  for  the  day,)  £  flat,  F ; 
reciting  note  G,  mediation  G  G ;  reciting  note  again  G,  cadence  G  G. 
Really  it  is  hard  not  to  fancy  that  there  must  have  been  some  confusion 
in  the  writer's  brain,  as  there  would  surely  be  in  the  hearer^s.  between 
tone  1  and  one  tone.  Once  more,  after  giving  voice  harmonies  for  the 
plain  song  of  all  the  responses,  we  find  that  *'  harmonized  organ  ac- 
companiments to  the  chants  are  alone  recommended  for  adoption ;  the 
character  of  the  harmony  used  being  determined  by  the  character  of 
each  verse."  We  have  not  space,  nor  our  readers  patience,  for  dis- 
cussing either  of  these  points ;  perhaps  the  varying  of  the  harmonies 
may  be  left  to  individual  taste,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  other  will 
not  stand  examination.  It  is  of  much  consequence  that  the  plain  song 
should  be  in  unison ;  the  first  thing  to  ornament  is  the  Psalms. 

One  word  more  on  the  whole  subject ;  and  as  this  is  not  to  the  con- 
gregation or  choir,  but  to  the  Priest,  it  shall  come  with  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  Thus  runs  the  twelfth  canon  of  Cloveshoo  (a.d.  747)  : — 
"  That  Priests  do  not  prate  in  the  church,  like  secular  bards,  nor  dis- 
locate or  confound  the  composure  and  distinction  of  the  sacred  words 
by  a  pronunciation  like  that  of  tragedians,  but  follow  the  plain  song  or 
holy  melody,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church.  Let  him  who 
cannot  attain  to  this,  simply  read,  pronounce,  and  rehearse  the  words, 
as  the  present  occasion  requires.*'^ 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  great  regret  that  a  writer,  whose 
theory,  as  expressed  in  the  preface  of  this  pamphlet,  and  especially  in 
his  former  work,  the  '*  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Reformation  of  Cathe- 
dral Music,"  has  so  much  that  we  can  most  highly  approve  of,  should 
prove  so  much  less  commendable  in  practice. 

I  J.  Johnson'i  **  Laws  and  Canons  of  the  Charch  of  EngjIaQd,'*  toU  i.  p.  248,  Ed, 
Oxford,  1850. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  -'READ  "  IN  THE  RUBRICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bccle$iologut. 

Sir,  —Agreeably  to  a  suggestion  contained  in  your  number  for  April 
last,  that  yoa  would  forna  a  channel  of  communication  with  those  on 
whom  it  may  ultimately  devolve  to  maintain  the  Church's  rights  in 
respect  of  her  musical   services,  by  which  any  hints  or  arguments  that 
migbt  occur  to  private  individuals  in  support  of  those  rights  might  be 
transmitted.    I   beg  to  forward  to  you  a  few  instances  which  I  have 
ooted  of  the  usage   of  the  word  "  read,'*  in  the  canons  and  rubrics, 
which  when  compared  with  other  canons  and  rubrics, and  sometimes  even 
with  another  part  of  the  very  same,  afford  a  demonstrative  and  irrefra- 
gable proof,  that  ao  far  as  any  authority  to  forbid  musical  recitation, 
is  attempted  to   be  derived  from  the  numerous  directions  that  parts  of 
the  service   should   be  "read"  the  attempt  totally  fedls : — •*  Read,** 
being  incontestably  used  in  the  sense  of  recitation,  musical,  or  other- 
wise from   the     book,   and  expressly   including   what    is   elsewhere 
directed  or  permitted  to  be  ttmg. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
S.E. 

•«  Reading  '*  includes  <•  singing.'* 

••The  litany  to  be  read  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays." — ^Title  of  Canon 

XV.     •*  The  litany  shall  be  said  or  sung  when,  and  as  it  is  set  down  in 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c. — Canon  XV.     ••  Here  followeth 

the  litany  or  general  supplication  to  be  sung  or  said  after  Morning 

Prayer,"  &c. — Rubric  prefixed  to  the  litany. 

"  AU  manner  of  persons  then  present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon 
their  kneea  when  Uie  general  confession,  litany,  and  other  prayers* 
are  read."— Canon  XVIII. 

"  Then  these  five  prayers  following  are  to  be  read  here,  except  when 
tke  litany  ia  read.** — Rubric  prefixed  to  the  prayer  for  the  Queen's 
Majesty. 

"The  service  in  this  Church  of  England  these  many  years  hath  been 
read  in  Latin." — Concerning  the  service  of  the  Church  : — (it  being  cer- 
tain that  so  long  as  the  service  was  performed  in  Latin,  it  was  done  in 
the  way  of  musical  recitation.) 

'•  The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  Pie  •  .  .  was 
the  cause  that  .  .  .  there  was  more  business  to  find  out  what  should 
be  read  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out." — Ibid.  (The  same 
remark  being  applicable.) 

"  The  order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read.** — ^Iltle  to  the 
direction  prefixed  to  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  Psalter  shall  be  read  through  once  every  month." — Direction. 
The  same  Psalms  shall  be  read  the  last  day  of  the  said  months, 
which  were  read  the  day  before." — Ibid. 
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"The  119th  Psalm  .  .  .  is  over  long  to  be  reacf  at  onetime  .  .  . 
at  one  time  shall  not  be  read  above  four  or  five  of  the  said  portions." 
Ibid. 

"  The  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or 
said  in  Churches.** — ^Title  page  to  the  Prayer  Book. 

"  Then  shall  be  said  or  8ung  this  Psalm  following,  except  on  .  .  . 
the  1 9th  day  of  every  month,  it  is  not  to  be  read  here,  but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  Psalms." — Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Venite. 

'*  Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  the  Psalms  in  order,  as  they  are  ap- 
pointed."— Rubric  before  the  Magnificat.  '^ . 

"  Excepting  only  such  days  as  the  Creed  of  S.  Athanasius  is^ap- 
pointed  to  be  read," — Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

"  Upon  these  Feasts  .  .  .  shall  be  sung  or  said  at  Morning  Prayer 
instead  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  this  confession  .  .  .  commonly  called 
the  Creed  of  S.  Athanasius." — Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed. 

*'  Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  the  Psalms,  &c.  or  else  this  Psalm,  ex- 
cept it  be  on  the  19th  day  of  the  month,  when  it  is  read  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  Psalms. — Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Cantate. 


ANGLICAN  KALENDAR  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Kaiendar  of  the  Anglican  Church  Illustrated.    Oxford  and  London : 
J.H.Pbrker.     1851. 

This  is  a  good  idea,  and  executed  with  some  aucoess.  The  book  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  "  Clog  Almanacs,"  with  an  ezplanatioa  of  their 
symbols,  and  also  a  notice  of  every  saint,  or  fact,  commemorated 
in  the  present  Kalendar.  This — a  delicate  task — ^is  undertaken,  as  the 
editor  says,  in  an  "  archseological,  not  a  theologieal"  spirit.  The 
pages  are  adorned  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  illustrative  of  the 
Kalendar, — some  from  stained  glass,  some  from  painted  rood-screene, 
some  Irom  embroidery,  or  MSS.,  or  brasses,  or  sculpture  ;  and  som^— 
far  too  many — from  a  most  unworthy  and  commonplace  series  of  "lUtts- 
trations  to  the  Prayer  Book,  by  O.  L.  Smith,  1772.'*  We  cannot 
imagine  how  the  editor  can  have  gone  to  this  source  for  any  of  hia 
woodcuts. 

Part  II.  contains  an  account  of  the  saints  '*  Whose  images  are  meal 
frequently  met  with,  or  who  have  churches  named  in  their  honour,  in 
England/'  (p.  4)  with  an  appendix^ which  is  a  real  contribution  to 
Ecclesiological  literature — on  the  Dedications  of  English  Chorches. 
A  Third  Part  discusses  .emblems  and  symbols  in  ancient  and  medi* 
ttval  art. 

We  noticed  several  slight  blunders  which  may  be  altered  in  another 
edition.  The  famous  statue  of  S.  Cecilia  is  referred  to  (p.  140)  as 
being  *«  at  Trastevere»^  as  if  that  were  a  place.  It  shoiikl  be  in  the 
church  of  8.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  at  Rome.     Again  the  aooonnt  of  O 
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SapientkL  (at  p.  151)  is  incorrect.  The  editor  clearly  thinks  that  ow 
and  the  same  antiiem  was  sung  from  this  day  to  Christmas.  And  he  is 
wrong  also  in  saying  (p.  160)  that  "Palm  Sunday  is  sometimes  called 
Fassion  Sunday.*'  It  is  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday  that  is  so 
called.  Onoe  more  the  curious  embroidery  at  Steeple  Aston,  of  which 
a  sketch  is  given,  is  evidently  incorrectly  called  **  an  altar-cloth."  It 
is  probably  an  ancient  cope.  These  inaccuracies  become  of  importance 
when  occurring  in  a  book  likely  to  be  useful  as  supplying  popular 
information. 

We  do  not  remember  any  church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  S.  Olave, 
«o  near  the  north  end  of  London  Bridge  as  to  justify  the  writer  in  saying 
(p,  313)  that  there  is  a  S.  Olave's  **  at  the  two  extremities  of  London 
Bridge."  But  this  does  not  detract  horn  the  interest  of  this,  too  short, 
part  of  the  work,  where  the  author  makes  a  beginning  on  a  subject 
much  in  need  of  examination  ;  the  reason  for  the  more  prevalent  dedi- 
cations of  our  old  churches. 


ON  THE  ROMANESQUE  STYLE  IN  CORNWALL. 

(A  Communication.J 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Cornish 
churches  were  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  relics  of 
churches  of  the  preceding  ages  are  comparatively  rare.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  Cornish  churches  are  of  a  debased  character,  still  there 
are  among  them»  for  the  period,  some  few  very  fine  buildings  ;  for  in- 
stance, of  Third- Pointed,  S.  Petroc.  Bodmin ;  S.  Austin,  at  S.  Austel ; 
S.  Mary,  at  Callington ;  S.  Nicholas,  Fowey  ;  and  S.  Martin,  Liskeard ; 
and  the  churches  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Ijaunceston ;  and  S.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  Truro,  can  scarcely  be  equalled  by  churches  of  the  same 
date,  viz,  Tudor  Third-Pointed,  and  very  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  it  is  of  the  relics  of  the  Romanesque  style,  which  have  been  spared 
as  yet,  that  I  propose  to  gi^e  some  account.  The  principal  of  these 
occur  in  the  following  churches  : — S.  Symphorian,  Tintagel ;  S.  Sym- 
phorian,  Forrabury ;  S.  Knet,  Lesnewth ;  S.  Lantey,  Landewednack ; 
S.  Melorius,  Milor ;  S.  Cleer ;  S.  Anthony  in  Roseland ;  S.  James, 
Kilhampton ;  8.  Morwenna.  Morwenstowe ;  6.  Nicholas,  Saltash ;  8. 
Uny,  Lelant;  8.  Michael,  Carhayes;  S.  Martin  by  Looe ;  S.  Ninian, 
Cnry ;  S.  Cleder ;  and  S.  German's. 

By  fiur  the  most  ancient  and  curious  church  in  the  county,  and  that 
which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  my  list,  is — 

S.  Stxphobian,  Tintagbl. — Here  are  examples  of  every  style,  from 
the  eailiest  Romanesque,  to  the  latest  Third- Pointed.  The  oldest  por- 
tion is  the  chancel,  which  evidently  retains  in  its  entirety  the  shell  of 
tbc  ante-Norman  church ;  there  are  later  windows  in  it,  which  are 
imertions,  but  tbt  north  side  displays  the  original  facade  of  two  win- 
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dows,  alike  in  all  respects,  and  a  doorway.  In  the  south  wall  are  the 
remains  of  another  similar  window.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel, 
behind  the  high  altar,  still  remains,  in  a  very  perfect  state,  a  Lady 
Chapel ;  the  only  example  I  know  of  in  the  county.  In  its  eastern 
wall  is  a  small  round-headed  window,  of  ante  or  early  Norman  date, 
widely  splayed  within ;  beneath  which  is  a  stone  altar,  the  mensa  being 
perfect  Above  the  altar  are  two  mutilated  brackets  of  stone,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  window.  The  pillars  and  arches  in  the  chancel  are 
Norman,  and  a  curiously  carved  stone  bench  surrounds  the  south  tran- 
sept. The  doorway  of  the  south  porch  is  a  good  plain  Romanesque 
one  ;  it  retains  its  original  door,  a  panelled  one,  divided  into  twenty- 
four  compartments ;  and  (apparently)  its  original  iron  work. 

S.  Stmphobian,  Fobbabubt. — ^This  is  an  exceedingly  small  church, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add  in  a  most  disgusting  state.  From  being  shut  up 
all  the  week,  except  on  Sundays,  the  smell  which  arises  from  damp  and 
various  causes,  and  pervades  the  whole  of  the  interior,  is  most  noisome 
and  offensive  ;  the  pews  also  are  of  a  most  abominable  character,  yet 
there  still  remain  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  alley,  eight  or  ten  very 
fine  Third- Pointed  benches  of  oak,  richly  carved.  The  church  is  cru- 
ciform, and  the  transept  arches  and  responds  are  Romanesque,  but 
almost  obscured  by  repeated  coats  of  whitewash.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  are  the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ante- 
Norman  arch. 

I  am  now  going  to  digress  from  my  subject,  in  order  to  mention  a 
curious  fact  with  respect  to  this  church.  I  noticed  when  on  my  visit 
to  the  church,  that,  although  the  grave  stones  and  mounds  were  very 
thickly  packed  together  in  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  burial  ground, 
there  were  no  graves  of  any  kind  on  the  north  and  north-west 
sides  ;  I  guessed  the  reason  of  this,  but  in  order  to  be  quite  sure,  asked 
the  Rector  the  cause  of  so  curious  a  circumstance.  He  replied  that  the 
people,  one  and  all,  refused  to  allow  any  of  their  relations  or  friends  to 
be  interred  on  the  north  or  north-west  sides  of  the  church,  neither  will 
they  on  any  account  break  through  this  custom,  although  the  south 
side  of  the  ground  is  inconveniently  crowded.  There  is  a  large  plot  on 
the  north,  without  a  single  grave  ;  and  that  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
they  fimUy  believe  that  Satan  has  full  possession  of  that  part,  and  holds 
it  under  a  spell ;  wherefore  there  are  no  graves  there  to  this  day.  I 
remember  reading  in  the  Review  (for  I  have  not  read  the  Sermon)  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Close's  extraordinary  5th  of  November  Sermon,  in  Ecclesiologist 
vol.  iv.,  an  attack  on  the  mere  mention  of  this  thing  in  the  Ecdestolo* 
gist.  Here  is  a  village  where  the  peasant  people  would  stare  at  him  and 
think  him  profane  at  the  very  mention  to  diem  of  any  scepticisms  about 
that  which  they  firmly  believe. 

S.  Knbt,  Lbsnbwth. — ^There  are  very  considerable  Romanesque  re- 
mains in  this  church.  The  arches  and  pillars  which  connect  the  south 
chancel  aisle  with  the  chancel  and  south  transept,  are  of  Romanesque 
date,  and  singularly  massive.  The  corner  pillar  is  round,  with  a  boldly 
moulded  capital,  ornamented  with  the  cable  moulding,  and  a  circular 
base  resting  on  a  square  plinth.  The  responds  are  very  simple,  and 
consist  merely  of  pieces  of  wall^  with  chamfered  edges,  and  having  im« 
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posts  and  bases  oonresponding  with  the  capital  and  base  of  the  detached 
comer  pillar.  The  arches  are  quite  plain  and  round.  In  the  north 
tiansept  I  noticed  a  small  round-headed  window  of  rude  workmanship 
in  the  east  wall :  on  the  exterior  it  is  as  plain  and  devoid  of  ornament 
as  possible,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  widely  splajed  by  boldly  moulded 
arches. 

S.  Lajttbt,  Laitdbwbdnack. — Under  the  south  porch  of  this  church 
is  a  fine  Romanesque  doorway  ;  till  lately  it  was  covered  by  whitewash 
and  plaister,  but  these  abominations  having  been  carefully  removed, 
the  doorway  was  discovered  in  a  very  perfect  state,  and  the  mouldings, 
&c.,  looking  sharp  and  fresh  as  if  just  cut.  The  entrance,  which  was 
Tery  large,  has-been  built  up  in  Third-Pointed  days,  and  a  small  but 
fair  doorway  pierced  beneath  the  ancient  arch,  having  spandrils  orna- 
mented witii  foliations,  and  the  arch  and  jambs  well  moulded.  The 
outer  row  of  mouldings  is  composed  of  rich  zig-zag,  within  which  on  a 
recessed  band  are  circles,  &c.  containing  crosses  and  other  emblematical 
devices.  There  is  a  key  stone,  and  below  it  a  pedestal  for  an  image« 
but  this  has  been  unfortunately  removed.  One  of  the  shafts  below  has 
also  been  taken  away. 

S.  Mblobius,  MiLoa. — The  south  doorway  here  is  a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  style,  and  of  elegant  proportions.  The  round  arch  is  boldly 
moulded  in  rounds  and  hollows,  in  the  outermost  of  which  latter 
are  a  series  of  bosses  placed  at  intervals.  The  whole  of  the  arch  is 
filled  by  a  stone  tympanum,  having  on  it  a  circle  containing  a  Greek 
cfoas.  Beneath  this  is  a  square  doorway,  surrounded  by  a  double  band 
of  rich  zig-zag  work,  skilfully  managed,  in  each  comer  of  which,  in 
the  inner  row,  is  a  boss,  which  produces  a  very  bold  and  good  outline. 
The  external  arch  is  supported  by  a  round  shaft  on  each  side,  with 
good  capitals.     The  door  is  a  modern  affair,  and  very  ugly. 

S.  Clbbb. — On  the  north  side  of  this  church  is  a  small  but  hand- 
some Romanesque  doorway.  The  outermost  moulding  consists  of  a 
broad  band  of  the  zig-zag,  within  which  are  a  succession  of  rounds  and 
hollows,  deeply  cut.  There  is  a  plain  shaft  and  capital  in  the  jambs  on 
each  side. 

S.  Anthony  in  Rosbland. — ^This  is  a  very  elegant  church,  cruci- 
form, and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  westernmost  bays  of  the  nave, 
which  are  Romanesque,  of  the  First- Pointed  style.  The  western  bay  of 
the  nave  is  at  present  plain  and  in  a  dilapidated  state,  (this  church  is 
now  being  restored  in  a  satisfactory  manner;)  it  has  one  small 
and  plain  Romanesque  window  in  the  north  wall ;  but  in  the  second 
bay  eastwards,  on  the  south  side  is  a  noble  Romanesque  doorway.  The 
hood  is  plain,  and  terminated  in  heads  ;  within  it  is  a  double  row  of 
zig-zag,  and  within  that,  recessed,  a  row  of  semicircles,  each  having 
some  varied  ornamental  device  within  it.  The  inner  arch  is  plain  and 
chamiiered,  and  has  on  one  of  its  stones  a  circle  containing  the  Holy 
Lamb  and  banner.  This  Lamb  is  remarkable,  for  having  its  wool  re- 
presented in  a  fleecy  and  natural  manner.  There  are  shafts  with  good 
capitals  in  the  jambs. 

S.  Jambs,  Kilhamfton. — Here  also  is  a  fine  doorway.  The  outer- 
most order  is  ornamented  with  a  single  row  of  the  zig-zag ;  the  inner- 
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most  with  a  number  of  curions  beak-heads  placed  at  regular  intervals  ; 
and  the  middle  order  by  a  double  row  of  the  zig-zag  moulding.  These 
orders  are  supported  by  shafts.  Oyer  the  doorway  is  a  comparatively 
modem  inscription  : — "Porta  Cqeli  1687." 

S.  MoawENKA.  MoawENSTOWB. — ^The  porch  of  thisc  hurch,  (with 
its  external  and  internal  arches,)  is  of  Romanesque  date.  The  ex- 
ternal arch  has  a  rich  band  of  the  zig-zag  ornament,  and  a  hood-mould 
of  roses  held  in  the  mouths  of  animals.  Above  the  doorway  are 
carved  two  crocodiles,  from  the  mouth  of  each  of  which  a  chain  issues, 
surrounding  a  lamb.  The  inner  arch,  with  the  exception  of  the  jambs 
and  lower  parts,  which  are  plainer,  very  much  resembles  the  Kilhamp- 
ton  example,  and  has,  like  it,  a  band  of  the  beak-head  ornament. 

S.  Nicolas,  Saltash. — The  tower  of  this  church,  the  basement 
story  of  which  opens  into  the  interior  after  the  manner  of  a  transept. 
is  of  early  Norman,  if  not  of  ante-Norman  architecture.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  church  by  an  arch  obtusely  pointed,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  form  part  of  the  original  construction ;  it  has  no  buttresses, 
and  no  stair  turret,  and  it  is  covered  with  rough  cast,  and  built  of 
rubble.  The  lower  story  has  but  one  window,  a  long  round-headed 
one  in  the  north  wall,  very  widely  splayed  in  the  interior.  The  second 
stage  has  one  similar  light  on  each  face.  The  uppermost  stage  has  on 
each  face  two  small  square-headed  slits  rather  than  windows.  This 
stage  is  crowned  by  a  very  low  pyramidal  roof. 

S.  Unt,  Lblant. — At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  between  it  and  the 
south  aisle,  is  a  plain  Romanesque  arch,  supported  by  a  round  pillar  on 
one  side,  and  by  a  respond  of  corresponding  form  on  the  other  ;  this  is 
evidently  a  relic  of  the  Romanesque  arcade,  and  it  is  a  solitary  one. 
The  arch  is  constructed  of  a  kind  of  brick,  now  somewhat  decayed,  and 
almost  black. 

S.  Michael,  Cabhatbs. — There  is  a  plain  doorway  in  this  church  of 
very  early  Norman  date.  The  arch,  which  is  round,  and  very  rudely 
carved,  rests  on  either  side  on  a  rude  impost,  resting  on  abutments 
of  wall  merely.  The  doorway  is  square,  and  on  the  tympanum  is  a 
representation  of  the  Lamb  and  Crbss,  but  the  head  of  the  lamb  is  gone. 

S.  Martin's  bt  Lioob. — Here  is  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  which  I  have  already  described.  Its  beauty 
and  effect  are,  however,  marred  by  a  huge  mass  of  masonry,  presenting 
some  distant  resemblance  to  a  buttress  which  has  been  btdlt  against  it 
as  a  support. 

S.  NiKiAN*s,  Curt. — Here  also  is  a  handsome  Romanesque  door- 
way, ornamented  with  the  zig-zag,  and  having  shafts  in  the  jambs. 

S.  Clbdbr. — This  church  was  rebuilt  and  restored  in  the  year  1 664. 
It  has  a  very  curious  Romanesque  font,  displaying  the  cable  moulding, 
and  standing  beside  a  massive  pillar  with  a  curiously  ornamented 
capital,  which  appears  to  be  coeval  with  it.  In  a  valley,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  S.  Cleder's  holy  well  and  oratory. 
It  is  in  a  ruinous  state.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  eighteen  feet,  and 
its  breadth  nine  feet,  and  there  is  a  doorway  in  the  north  wall.  The 
stone  altar  remains,  having  the  mensa  and  the  five  crosses  still  perfect. 

The  last  church  on  my  list,  once  the  finest  of  the  whole  by  fieur,  is  the 
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Priory,  (and  in  time  past  the  cathedral,)  church  of  S.  Okrmanub»  Port 
BUiot.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisle,^  haying  a 
tower  at  the  western  extremity  of  each,  and  a  chancel  without  aisles. 
The  chancel,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  repairs  necessary  for 
its  preservation,  fell  to  the  ground  immediately  after  divine  service  on  a 
Friday,  in  the  year  1592,  and  was  not  rebuilt.  The  north  aisle  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  The  choir  was  standing  in  Leland's  days,  and  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  it : — *'  Beside  ye  high  altare  of  ye  same 
priori  in  ye  right  hand,  is  a  tumbe  in  the  walle,  with  an  image  of  a 
bishop ;  and  over  the  tumbe  a  xi  bishops,  paynted  with  theyre  names, 
and  verses,  as  token  of  soe  many  bishops  beried  ther,  or  that  ther  had 
been  soe  many  bishops  of  Cornwall  that  had  theyre  seet  ther."  But 
these  paintings  perished  with  the  choir. 

'ilie  west  front  presents  a  fine  fa9ade ;  in  the  centre  is  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  on  each  side  is  a  tower.  The  upper  part  of  the 
southern  one  is  octagonal,  and  the  other  is  square,  'the  windows  in 
these  and  in  the  nave  are  small  and  round-headed.  There  is  a  fine 
west  porch,  having  an  original  Romanesque  gable  cross  on  the  vertex 
of  the  gable,  and  a  gorgeous  entrance  doorway  of  the  same  age.  The 
exterior  of  the  arch  is  twenty  feet  wide,  but  it  recedes  to  such  an  ex* 
lent  that  the  doorway  within  is  but  six  feet :  the  hood- mould  consists 
of  leafiiige,  &c.  and  is  terminated  in  knots  of  foliage.  There  are  seven 
orders  of  mouldings ;  the  first  and  outermost  consists  of  the  zig-zag, 
as  also  does  the  second ;  the  third  is  a  plain  round ;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  zig-zag,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  plain  rounds.  On  each  side 
are  four  shafts,  with  good  capitals  and  bases,  and  the  zig-zag  ornament 
is  carried  down  between  them  in  a  very  graceful  and  elaborate  manner. 
The  north  aisle  was  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  six  round- 
headed  arches.  The  five  columns  (with  the  two  responds)  are  round, 
short,  and  thick,  having  all  square  capitals,  all  curiously  ornamented. 
The  third  from  the  west  end  has  on  it  figures  of  dogs  :  the  bodies  being 
one  on  each  side  of  the  capital,  and  meeting  at  the  corner  in  one  head, 
and  that  a  human  one. 

llie  entrance  to  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Launceston,  is  a  fine 
Nonnan  doorway,  and  was  brought  from  the  priory  at  its  dissolu- 
tion. Why  is  it  suffered  to  be  thus  desecrated  any  longer?  At 
S.  Crewene,  Crowan,  are  some  few  remains  of  Romanesque,  and 
also  at  S.  Enodoc,  Parish  of  S.  Mynver.    There  is  also  a  singular 

1  The  south  aisle  is  Middle-Pointed,  and  was  fully  described  in  a  recent  article  on 
Cornish  Middle- Pointed.  As  an  example  of  how  mnch  at  sea  the  last  generation 
were  in  ecclesiological  matters,  and  of  the  utter  ignorance  which  prevailed  of  even 
the  rudimentary  elements  of  the  science,  I  would  mention  that  Rev.  Jno.  Whittaker, 
IB  an  otherwise  learned  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall, 
&c.  declares  that  this  Middle- Pointed  aisle  was  the  original  Saxon  cathedraL  Of 
eoarse  the  difficolty  of  the  Pointed  windows  presented  itself,  but  he  says  that  there 
are  Pointed  windows  in  the  church  of  S.  Martin's,  by  Canterbury,  (not  at  all  aware 
that  they  were  insertions  of  a  late  date ;)  and  also  some  in  an  old  Roman  ruin.  On 
these  grounds,  with  evident  self-satisfaction,  he  concludes  that  the  Saxons  used 
Pointed  Arches,  and  tiiat  therdbre  no  obstacle  remained  to  this  south  aisle  being 
the  original  Saxon  cathedral.  And  these  windows  are  Middle-Pointed,  with  flowing 
truery !    Whittaker's  book  was  published  in  the  year  1804. 
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and  uncommon  doorway  at  SS.  Manaccus  and  DunsUn,  Manaccan. 
It  had  been  so  completely  covered  with  that  universal  nuisance, 
whitewash  and  plaister,  that,  till  lately,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  plain  wall.  It  was  discovered  by  accident, 
however,  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  a  very  fine  example,  being 
8  ft.  10  in.  high,  6  ft.  broad.  The  arch  is  semicircular,  and  com- 
posed of  three  orders,  each  of  which  recedes  about  6  in.  Two  of  these 
are  ornamented  with  a  species  of  zig-zag,  very  unlike  the  usual  forms, 
and  presenting  an  appearance  which,  perhaps,  might  be  called  "  crimp- 
ing." Above  the  doorway  is  a  curious  head.  There  are  shafts  in  the 
jambs.  The  chapel  over  S.  Cleer^s  well  is  also  a  relic  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  the  same  date  in  the  church 
of  S.  Just  in  Pen  with. 

Since  I  wrote  the  article  on  fonts^  which  was  recently  admitted  in 
the  Ecclesiologist,  some  interesting  examples  have  fallen  under  my 
notice,  which,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  in  this  place. 
They  are  all  of  Romanesque  date,  and  are  as  follows  : — 1.  S.  Issey ; 
2.  S.  Piran,  Perran-Zabuloe ;  3.  S.  Guthbert ;  4.  S.  Symphorian, 
Veryan;  5.  S.  Ruroon,  Ruan  Minor;  6.  S.  Michael,  Michaelstowe ; 
7.  S.  Michael  Carhayes.  1 .  S.  Issey  ;  a  very  fine  font :  the  bowl  is 
round,  and  supported  by  five  shafts,  and  its  sides  are  ornamented  with 
curious  devices,  (some  of  them  resembling  anchors,)  a  coat  of  arms, 
and  a  circle  containing  leaves  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  terminated 
in  foliage  projecting  beyond  the  circumference.  2.  S.  Piran,  Perran- 
Zabuloe  ;  this  is  a  very  curious  font :  it  is  octagonal,  and  has  five  shafts. 
The  four  exterior  shafts  rest  against  four  of  the  sides,  and  on  the  other 
four  are  rectangular  panels  containing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy 
Babe,  a  representation  of  the  Son  holding  an  orb,  and  two  figures, 
which,  I  suppose,  are  intended  to  represent  the  two  remaining  persons 
in  the  Blessed  Tbinity.  3.  S.  Guthbert ;  this  is  a  very  curious  font : 
the  bowl  is  round,  but  has  (externally)  a  flat  bottom,  and  is  supported 
by  five  shafts,  its  sides  being  adorned  with  curious  stars,  &c.  4.  S. 
Symphorian,  Veryan  :  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl  of  this  font  is  square, 
having  heads  at  the  corners,  but  it  is  rounded  off  under  the  heads. 
There  are  five  shafts*  and  the  sides  of  the  bowl  are  ornamented  with 
crosses,  and  some  arabesque-like  decorations.  5.  S.  Rumon,  Ruan 
Minor :  the  font  consists  of  a  circular  bowl,  supported  on  a  single 

'  In  that  article  it  is  fttated  that  the  font  belonging  to  S.  Martin's,  Camborne, 
*'  is  or  was**  at  Tehidy  Park.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  it  '*trM*'  there, 
bat  that  it  is  now  removed ,  not,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  the  church  from  wbidi 
it  was  taken,  bat  at  all  events  to  a  church — the  new  chapel  at  Trevenson. 

The  conjecture  that  by  "vault"  the  woman  at  Trevalga  (page  101)  meant 
**  vat*'  seems  not  unlikely.  The  common  people  in  Cornwall,  and  especially  on  the 
north  coast,  are  distinguished  by  a  very  broad  pronunciation ;  so  much  so,  that  were  I 
asked  bow  they  would  pronounce  such  a  word  as  "  vat,*'  I  should  say — *'  vaut/'  which 
certainly  sounds  very  much  like  ^*  vault.''  The  people  in  those  parts  are  very  rude : 
I  remember  when  I  told  the  woman  that  it  was  the  font,  she  said : — "  Oh,  font  ye 
call  it,  d'ye  ?*'  The  sexton's  wife  must  have  known  it  was  used  for  baptisms,  and  her 
words  seem  to  imply  that,  what  she  called  **  vat,"  we  called  *'font."  It  did  not 
strike  me  at  the  time,  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  it ;  and  certainly,  if  this  con- 
jecture be  a  correct  one,  it  is  at  least  a  carious  circumstance. 
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shaft ;  its  sides  are  surrounded  hj  a  species  of  longp  flat,  unmoulded 
zig-zag.  6.  S.  Michael,  Micfaaelstowe :  this  is  a  nohle  font,  and  stand- 
ing beside  a  tall  and  well  proportioned  pillar,  the  effect  of  the  com- 
bined outlines  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  bowl  is  octagonal,  four  of  the 
sides  being  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  other  four.  The  shaft  is 
rouod,  and  rests  upon  a  boldly- carved  square  base.  7.  S.  Michael, 
Carhayea  ;  a  circular  bowl  resting  on  a  round  shaft,  which  is  supported 
by  a  square  base.  The  sides  of  the  bowl  are  ornamented  with  some 
curious  floriated  devices. 

Tintagel  church  stands  on  the  clifi^,  very  close  to  king  Arthur's 
far-famed  castle,  and,  now  in  these  days  of  sorrow  and  cheerlessness, 
the  Catholic  Churchman  may  derive  encouragement  and  hope  from  this 
scene,  for  the  old .  Saxon  church  has  outlived  its  mighty,  and  once  im- 
pregnable feilow^  ;  it  has  met  with  numerous  vicissitudes,  but  it 
remains  still,  ^vhile  the  other,  like  the  fashion  of  this  world,  has 
passed  away.  This  then,  and  all  those  old  Saxon  churches,  are 
existing*  proofs,  in  these  times  of  callousness  and  morbid  latitudin- 
arianism  and  determined  antagonism  to  all  that  is  holy,  that  the  Church 
can  survive  tbena  all ;  and  they  are  to  me,  and  I  doubt  not  to  many 
another,  petrifactions,  as  it  were,  of  the  words  of  the  Church's  mighty 
Hbad  : — '*  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  My  Church, 

AHO  THB  GATB8    OP  HELL  SHALL   NOT  PBEVAIL  AGAINST    IT.**       "  HeSVeU 

and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  Word  shall  not  pass  away  !** 


MR.  PUGIN  ON  CHANCEL  SCREENS. 

A  Treatiae  on  Chancel-screens  and  Rood-lofts,  their  Antiquity,  Use,  and 
Symbolic  Signification.  By  A.  Wblbt  Pugin,  Architect.  Illustrated 
with  figures  copied  on  stone  from  drawings  by  the  author.  Small  4to. 
London  :  Dolman.     1851. 

Wk  welcome  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  has  been  long  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Pugin  has  taken  a  very  important  and  very  wide  subject, 
to  which  perhaps  his  letter-press  is  scarcely  equal,  although  his  illustra- 
tions are  very  valuable  and  suggestive.  The  learned  Father  Thiers 
indeed  had  so  ably  handled  the  whole  question  of  the  enclosures  of 
chancels  and  of  rood-lofts  that  little  has  been  left  for  any  modern  writer 
beyond  taking,  as  Mr.  Pugin  has  done,  a  more  popular  line.  Might  it 
not  have  been  more  practically  useful  to  have  published  a  complete 
translation  of  Thiers*  essays  with  notes  and  illustrations  ? 

Mr.  Pugin's  treatise  is  a  defence  of  the  following  positions,  which  we 
shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

*'  1st.  That  open  screens  and  enclosures  of  choirs  and  chancela  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  known  period  of  Christian  churches  down  to  the  present 
eentary,  that  they  form  an  essential  part  of  Catholic  tradition  and  reverence, 
aod  th«t  DO  church  intended  for  Catholic  worship  can  be  complete  without 
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them.  2n(l.  That  their  introduction  belongs  to  no  particular  period  or  style, 
and  that  their  partial  disuse  was  not  consequent  on  the  decline  of  pointed 
architecture,  but  to  the  decay  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  mysteries  themselves, 
as  I  have  found  screens  of  all  styles  and  dates.  3rd.  That  closed  screens 
are  only  now  suited  to  conventual  and  collegiate  churches  in  this  country,  the 
cathedrals  being  required  for  the  worship  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  view 
of  the  altar  has  never  been  purposely  concealed.  4th.  That  those  who  op- 
pose the  revival  and  continuance  of  open  screens  are  not  only  enemies  of 
Catholic  traditions  and  practices,  but  the  grounds  of  their  objections  militate 
as  strongly  against  every  symbolic  form  and  arran^ment  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and,  therefore,  till  they  retract  their  opposition  they  are  practically 
insulting  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  impeding  the  restoration  of  reverence 
and  solemnity,  and  injuring  the  progress  of  religion" — p.  12. 

In  support  of  these  assertions  we  have  first  a  selection  (less  full  than 
it  might  have  been)  of  historical  statements  as  to  the  fact  and  the  theory 
of  the  enclosure  of  choirs,  concluding  with  some  new  (to  most  readeis) 
and  very  interesting  constitutions  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  relating  to  the 
position  and  size  pf  screens  of  the  choir  and  of  the  high  altar.  And  then 
Mr.  Pugin  has  given  accurate  descriptions,  in  many  cases  made  still  more 
plain  by  his  drawings,  of  an  amazing  number  of  actual  screens,  existing 
or  destroyed,  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  Germany  and  Flanders,  France  and  England.  This  part  of  his  work 
is  a  mine  of  information  on  the  whole  subject.  He  concludes  with 
graphic  descriptions  in  a  narrative  form  of  the  four  classes  of  Ambono- 
dasts — the  Calvinist,  the  Pagan,  the  Revolutionary,  and  the  Modern, 
the  latter  being,  in  other  words,  a  portrait  of  the  oratorian,  or  rather 
the  disciple  of  the  critics  of  the  Rambler,  Mr.  Pugin  has  reason  to  be 
indignant  with  the  latter  class,  and  we  ourselves  are  their  steady  oppo- 
nents on  all  principles  of  taste  and  reverence,  but  we  think  his  sarcastic 
ridicule  of  them  is  sometimes  too  bitter  and  his  language  sometimes  too 
violent.  And  while  the  quarrel  among  the  Anglo-Romanists  is  not  our 
concern,  we  are  bound,  agreeing  so  much  as  we  do  with  Mr.  Pugin  in 
the  principles  for  which  he  so  vigorously  contends,  to  express  our  regret 
that  his  volume  contains  any  passages  like  the  following :  "  Screens 
are,  in  truth,  the  very  least  part  of  the  cause  of  their  animosity  to  the 
churches  of  their  fathers,  for  if  any  man  says  he  loves  Pointed  architec- 
ture and  hates  screens,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  him  as  a  liar.'* — 
p.  3. 

Having  performed  this  unwelcome  part  of  our  duty,  we  gladly  turn 
to  the  notice  of  some  of  those  bold  and  honest  statements  which  distin- 
guish Mr.  Pugin*s  writings,  and  which  from  their  trenchant  character 
and  inherent  truth  and  common  sense  have  often  convinced  even  ill 
wishers  of  the  force  of  those  "  true  principles'*  of  which  he  has  so  long 
been  the  supporter.  Such,  for  example,  is  a  vehement  denunciation  of 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  at  Paris,  on  p.  2.  Such  again  is  the  fol- 
lowing argumentum  ad  hominem  against  those  who  decry  a  Pointed 
church  while  they  defend  and  propose  to  imitate  the  Basilican  arrange- 
ment.— 

'*  Those  who  complain  of  not  being  able  to  see  in  a  Poiuted  church  should 
have  assisted  at  an  ancient  service  in  a  Roman  basilica ;  the  altar  surrounded 
by  pillars  sustaining  veils  and  curtains,  and  covered  by  a  ciborium,  was  placed 
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in  front  of  the  cekbraDt,  of  whono  nothing  could  by  diacerned  by  the  congre- 
gadon  except  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  head ;  the  space  behind  the  altar 
was  reserred  for  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters,  while  in  front  was  the  choir 
for  those  who  sung,  walled  round  to  a  considerable  height,  averaging  five 
feet,  and  within,  or  occasionally  outsider  this  space,  were  the  ambones  for  the 
epbtle  and  gospel,  marble  rostrums,  ascended  by  steps,  and  usually  of  large 
dimensions ;  moreover,  the  basilics  were  constructed  with  aisles,  like  pointed 
Hiorehes,  so  that  not  one- tenth  part*  of  the  congregation  could  have  seen 
eitber  the  celebrant  or  the  mensa  of  the  altar.  And  although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Latin  church  has  purposely  excluded  the  sight  of  the  altar  from 
the  people,  vet  from  the  beginning  the  canonical  arrangement  of  her  sacred 
edifices  has  had  the  practical  effect  of  cutting  off  its  view  from  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  assisting  faithful." — pp.  6,  7* 

Again,  Mr.  Pugin  ia  exceedingly  happy  in  comparing  the  "all- 
seeing"  principles,  (as  he  calls  them,)  of  the  Oratorian  school  with  the 
"all-hearing"  principles  of  popular  Protestantism,  which  have  made  so 
many  argue  that  the  only  true  idea  of  a  modem  church  is  an  auditorium. 
This  parallelism,  with  the  parallel  effects  of  the  two  principles,  will 
be  found  worked  out  in  various  parts  of  the  treatise. 

The  following  observation  is  very  true,  and,  properly  considered, 
throws  much  light  on  many  perplexing  choir  arrangements  in  Italy. 
"  The  close  screens  belong  properly  to  the  choir,  rather  than  the  altar, 
as  in  many  Italian  churches  served  by  religious,  the  clergy  sat  behind 
the  screen,  while  the  altar  is  partly  without,  so  that  the  celebration 
served  for  both  the  religious  and  the  people." — p.  10. 

We  are  glad  to  find  several  high  commendations  of  Italian  Pointed. 
Speaking  of  the  esquxsite  screened  shrine  in  the  Orsanmichele  at 
Florence,  (of  which  there  is  an  engraving  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
but,  as  is  very  unusual  with  Mr.  Pugin,  quite  unworthy  of  the  original,) 
he  says,  '*  Like  all  Italian  mediaeval  works,  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
detail,  and  admirable  in  the  sculptured  enrichments.*' — p.  11.  And 
again,  at  page  30,  Mr.  Pugin,  after  praising  the  screen  of  the  Frairi 
church,  at  Venice,  continues — 

"  Altogether,  this  church  is  another  most  striking  example,  out  of  multi- 
tades  of  others,  of  the  extreme  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  the  modern  notion 
tbat  Pointed  architecture  is  unsuited  to  Italy  and  the  south ;  and  yet  we  hear 
thb  continually  put  forth  in  the  most  positive  manner :  and  instead  of  men 
importing  the  grand  ideas  and  spirit  of  those  Italian  artists  who  flourished  in 
the  mediaeval  era,  we  are  inundated  with  the  wild  eccentricities  of  Bernini,  or 
the  more  insipid  productions  of  an  even  later  school." — p.  30. 

There  is  one  thing  very  striking  in  reading  the  present  treatise,  and 
that  ia  to  see  the  exactly  similar  position  of  Mr.  Pugin  and  his  friends 
in  the  Roman  Communion  to  that  which  we  occupy  with  respect  to  the 
abuses,  the  discouragements,  and  the  hopeful  signs,  in  our  own  Church. 
It  is  probably  a  sense  of  this  fraternity,  besides  the  honest  intention  to 
shrink  from  no  statement  that  bears  the  impress  of  truth,  that  has 
mduced  Mr.  Pugin  to  take  in  this  volume,  as  in  his  "  Earnest  Appeal,*' 
ao  liberal  and  charitable  a  view  of  the  events  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  in  their  deeper,  as  well  as  their  ecclesiologicai,  aspects, 
in  their  bearing  upon  our  present  state  and  responsibilities.     We  did 
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not  notice  the  '•  Earnest  Appeal"  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  both 
because  its  main  object  was  beyond  our  immediate  scope,  and  also 
because  we  waited,  as  we  still  wait,  for  the  more  detailed  historical 
inquiry  into  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  that 
pamphlet  contained  a  promise,  which  is  renewed  in  the  present  treatise. 
But  we  may  say  that  we  feel  confident  that,  whatever  temporary  odium 
Mr.  Pugin  may  have  incurred,  neither  he  nor  his  cause  will  suffer 
in  the  long  run  for  this  upright  pursuit  of,  and  adherence  to,  the  truth. 
The  following  passage  is  on  this  account,  very  interesting,  and 
few  will  deny  that  that  difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
*•  real  protestants,"  which  is  thus  made  obvious  to  the  outward  eye  of 
an  alien  from  our  communion,  is  an  evidence  of  a  still  deeper  inward 
distinction,  actually  existing,  however  much  many  may  try  to  persuade 
themselves,  and  others,  that  all  forms  of  Protestantism  are  substantially 
identical. 

"  Real  Protestants  Lave  always  built  rooms  for  their  worship,  or  walled  up 
the  old  churches,  when  they  have  fiiUen  into  their  pos&essiou,  into  four  or 
five  distinct  spaces,  as  in  Scotland.  But  the  separated  church  of  England, 
though  Protestant  in  position,  in  name,  and  in  practice,  has  retained  so  much 
of  the  old  traditions  in  her  service,  and  is  linked  by  so  many  ties  to  older  and 
better  times,  that  she  naturally  turns  back  to  them  with  affection  and 
reverence,  and  seeks,  as  far  as  her  maimed  rites  and  fettered  position  will 
admit,  to  restore  the  departed  glory  of  the  sanctuary.  Few  persons  are  aware 
that  the  choirs  of  three  of  the  English  cathedrals  were  completely  restalled, 
and  after  the  old  arrangements,  by  the  munificence  of  churchmen  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  moreover,  the  completion  of  some  towers  and  extensive 
works  date  from  the  same  period.  It  is  a  consoling  fact,  that  the  cathedrals 
of  England  retain  more  of  their  old  Catholic  arrangements  and  fittings  than 
most  of  those  on  the  continent :  and  as  regards  the  fabrics,  they  have  suffered 
less  injury,  and  have  preserved  their  original  character  most  wonderfnlly. 
Architecturally,  we  must  certainly  admit  that  the  Anglicans  have  been  good 
tenants  of  the  old  fabrics ;  we  must  not  test  them  by  the  works  of  preceding 
centuries,  but  by  the  corresponding  period ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  debased 
state  of  design  and  art  that  prevailed,  even  in  those  countries  which  were 
nominally  exclusively  Catholic,  we  may  be  thankful  that  our  great  religious 
edifices  have  been  so  well  handed  down  to  our  times,  when  the  recognition  of 
their  beauty  and  grandeur  is  daily  increasing." — p.  6. 

In  like  manner,  the  shocking  irreverence  still  too  often  witnessed 
among  ourselves,  may  be — not  justified,  but,  surely  extenuated — by 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  to  similar 
abuses  in  his  own  Church.  Thus  we  have  Mr.  Pugin,  at  p.  1%  com- 
plaining of  the  **  altar  being  turned  into  a  hat  stand " :  at  ^7,  most 
justly  denouncing  the  canons  of  Florence  for  the  "  large  counting 
house,"  in  which  they  keep  choir  during  the  winter  in  the  north 
transept  of  their  Duomo  ;  at  p.  4%  abusing  "  the  fiddlers,"  who  de- 
base divine  service  at  Ghent;  and  at  p.  101,  thus  summing  up  the 
present  state  of  things : — 

"  Bad  as  was  the  Paganism  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was 
dressed  oiit  in  much  external  majesty  and  richness ;  but  now  nothine  is  left 
but  the  fag  end  of  this  system ;  bronze  and  marble  are  replaced  by  calico  and 
thmmings ;  the  wwks  of  the  sculptor  and  the  goldsmith  are  sueceeded  by 
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the  imlliiier  and  the  toyshop ;  and  the  rottenness  of  the  Pagan  movement  is 
thinlv  ooneealed  hy  gilt  paper  and  rihsnds, — the  nineteenth  century  apeings  of 
the  dazzling  innovations  of  the  Medicean  era.  Cheap  magnificence,  mere- 
trieions  show,  is  the  order  of  the  day :  something  pretty,  something  novel, 
cslico  hangings,  sparitling  lustres,  paper  pots,  wax  dolls,  flounces  and  furbe- 
lows, glass  cases,  ribands,  and  lace,  are  the  ornaments  and  materials  usually 
employed  to  decorate,  or  rather  disfigure,  the  altar  of  sacrifice  and  the  holy 
place '—p-  101. 

Hie  last  cited  passage  is  followed  by  a  long  and  eloquent  complaint 
of  many  of  those  things  in  the  modem  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which 
have  been  found  most  painful  and  perplexing  to  intelligent  Anglicans  : 
for  example,  the  practical  exhibition  of  the  devotions  of  the  "  Month 
of  Mary  ;'*  the  external  (at  least)  representation  of  the  cultus  of  S. 
Joseph,  and  the  *'  Sacred  heart.'*  Upon  the  latter  subject  Mr.  Pugin 
uses  far  stronger  and  coarser  language  (p.  110,)  than  would  be  justifi- 
able in  any  one  who  was  not  personally  concerned  in  the  aggressions 
of  this  ••  novel  devotion/' 

To  return  to  the  more  strictly  ecclesiological  part  of  the  book.  The 
extraordinary  interest  of  the  many  roodlofts  remaining  in  Lubeck,  and 
their  perfect  preservation  by  the  Lutheran  inhabitants  of  this  second 
Nuremberg,  well  deserve  the  careful  drawings  Mr.  Pugin  has  given  of 
them.  This  is  a  new  fact  in  Ecclesiology.  So  also  is  the  view  given 
(Plate  XIX.)  of  the  wooden  screen  remaining  in  the  Norwegian  timber 
church  of  Urnes  near  Bergen.  This  will  throw  light  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  our  own  churches,  where  the  head  of  the  chancel  arch 
was,  undoubtedly,  often  closely  panelled  behind  the  rood.  And  some 
remarkable  extracts  from  the  parish  accounts  of  S.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, cited  at  p,  70,  show  plainly  (as  we  have  often  contended)  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  intended  originally  to  be  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  i.  e.  the  nave,  and  not  over  the  altar  ;  probably 
being  meant  to  supply  the  place  of  the  defaced  rood.  In  that  church 
it  appears  that  the  Commandments,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  were 
written  on  cloth,  "  for  the  fronte  of  the  rood  lofte,"  and  the  doth  was 
probably  white,  as  in  1 557  three  surplices  were  made  out  of  this  same 
hanging. . 

We  miist  make  room  for  a  description  of  a  view  of  ancient  London. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Pugin  sketch  it  as  an  illustration  ? 

"  But  this  great  and  ancient  city  was  inferior  to  none  in  noble  religious 
bnildinga ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  traveller  who  approached  London 
from  the  west,  by  the  way  called  Oldbourne,  and  arriving  at  the  brow  of  the 
steep  bill,  must  have  had  a  most  splendid  prospect  before  him  ;  to  the  right 
the  parish  church  of  S.  Andrew,  rising  most  picturesquely  from  the  steep 
deeltvity,  and  surrounded  by  elms,  with  its  massive  towers.  Decorated  nave, 
aad  stiU  later  chancel ;  on  the  left  the  extensive  buildings  of  Ely-house,  its 
great  gateway,  embattled  walls,  lofty  chapel  and  refectory,  and  numerous 
other  lodgings  and  offices,  surroundetf  by  pleasant  gardens,  as  then  unalienated 
from  the  ancient  see  after  which  it  was  called,  it  presented  a  most  venerable 
and  ecclesiastical  appearance.  Further  in  the  same  direction  might  be  per- 
ceived the  gilded  spire  of  S.  John's  church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Norman 
towers  of  S.  Bartholomew's  priory.  Immediately  below  was  the  Fleet  river, 
with  its  bridge,  and  the  masts  of  the  various  craft  moored  along  the  quays. 
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At  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  the  lofty  tower  of  Si  Sepulchre's,  which 
though  greatly  deteriorated  in  beauty,  still  remains.  In  the  same  line,  and 
over  the  embattled  parapets  of  the  Newgate,  the  noble  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  inferior  in  extent  only  to  the  cathedral  of  S.  Paul,  whose  gigantic 
spire,  the  highest  in  the  world,  rose  majestically  from  the  oeatre  of  a  cruciform 
cnurch  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  whose  grand  line  of  high 
roofs  and  pinnacled  buttresses  stood  high  above  the  group  of  gable-houses, 
and  even  the  towers  of  the  neighbouring  churches.     If  we  terminate  the 

Sanorama  with  the  arched  lantern  of  S.  Mary-le-Bow,  the  old  tower  of  S. 
lichael,  Comhill,  and  a  great  number  of  lesser  steeples,  we  thall  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  beauty  of  Catholic  London." — pp.  76,  77- 

There  is  much  more  that  is  amusing,  or  instructive,  enoagh  for 
quotation;  but  we  must  forbear.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pugin^s 
hook  is,  in  one  sense,  by  far  the  most  valuable.  He  there  treats — of 
course,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  his  own  Communion,  but  d 
fortiori  also  of  ours — of  the  "  modifications  and  changes ''  that  may 
be  necessary  in  modern  Pointed  churches.  These  involve  the  aban- 
donment of  the  claustral  type  of  choirs,  where  the  cathedrals  are  used 
parochially,  and  the  adaptation  of  all  churches,  by  means  of  open 
screens,  "for  a  great  body  of  people  assisting  at  the  sacred  rites.** 
(p.  119.)     We  must  make  room  for  the  next  extract  in  full : — 

"  The  next  important  point  is  the  arrangement  of  the  chancels,  that  they 
may  be  perfectly  adapted  for  the  easy  access  and  egress  of  large  bodies  of 
communicants,  which  have  greatly  increased  since  the  middle  ages.  The 
chancels  of  all  large  town  churches  should  be  continued  either  like  apsidal 
choirs,  or  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  church,  with  the  aisles  continuing 
esstward  on  either  side,  and  terminating  in  chapels ;  thus  permitting  the  free 
egress  of  those  who  have  communicated  without  returning  through  the 
holy  doors.  This  arrangement  is  not  of  any  importance  in  country  parishes, 
where  the  number  of  communicants  is  necessarily  limited,  and  where  the  elon- 
gated chancels  may  be  retained ;  but  in  great  towns  it  is  almost  indispensable. 
And  t^is  leads  us  to  another  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Almost  all 
,  the  pointed  churches  that  have  been  erected  in  towns,  have  been  taken  from 
' .  examples  in  the  country  villages ;  and  although  low  churches,  built  of  rubble 
walls,  with  broach  spires,  look  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  amid  cottages, 
elm  trees,  and  rural  scenery,  they  appear  quite  out  of  place  when  transplanted 
among  the  lofty  mansions  and  scenery  of  a  great  city.  A  church  has  recently 
been  erected  in  London,  the  design  of  which  per  se  is  exceedingly  pleasing; 
but  instead  of  the  sky  line  of  the  gable  roofs,  we  have  the  attic  story,  and 
Roman  cement  balustrades,  and  hideous  chimney-pots  of  an  adjoining  terrace 
rising  above  them. 

"  In  all  ancient  cities  where  the  houses  were  lofty,  the  churches  were  the 
same, — as  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Lubeck,  Ratisbonne,  Nuremberg. 
There  are  houses  in  the  old  towns  whose  gables  are  much  higher  than  are  our 
first-rate  houses,  but  the  churches  rise  far  above  them ;  so  that  when  seen  from  a 
considerable  distance,  the  temples  of  God  appear  over  all  surrounding  objects. 
Moreover,  internal  grandeur  can  only  be  produced  by  great  height ;  it  is  a  most 
important  feature,  and  one  which  cannot  be  exaggerated :  therefore,  I  hope 
and  trust  that,  in  future  erections,  no  false  economy  will  interfere  with  this 
important  and  symbolic  principle. 

"  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  the  erection  of  town  churches  is  the 
approach  or  entrance,  which,  if  it  be  possible,  should  be  contrived  through  a 
cloister  or  porch,  answering  to  the  ancient  atrium.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent noise  and  l^ak  currents  of  air,  but  it  would  serve  to  prepare  the  mind 
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of  the  wonhipper  before  eDtering  the  church  itself,  as  a  most  devotional  effect 
might  be  imparted  to  the  cloister  by  sculptures  and  paintings,  of  which 
there  are  examples  in  several  churches  of  Cologne,  and  other  cities  in  Ger- 
many. I  believe  these  would  be  found  most  advantageous,  not  only  for  these 
religious  reasons,  but  as  completely  shutting  off  the  ingress  of  external  cold 
air,  and  the  church  itself  might  be  free  from  drafts,  and  yet  properly  venti- 
lated from  above.  And  it  is  a  great  point  for  the  revival  of  true  church  archi- 
tecture, that  it  should  be  practically  convenient  both  for  Clergy  and  people ; 
and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  preserve  an  even  temperatiue  in  the  largest 
buildings  is  proved  at  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  which  really  constitutes  its 
greatest,  if  not  its  only  merit/' — ^pp.  120,  121. 

And  after  more  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  the  following  most  im- 
portant sentence  concludes  this  very  interesting  hook : — 

**  I  therefore  most  earnestly  conjure  all  those  men  who  profess  to  revive 
true  architecture,  to  look  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  time,  not  to 
tacrifice  principle  but  to  prove  that  the  real  principles  can  combine  with  any 
legitimate  requirement  of  religion.  Let  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  practically 
perceiye  that  Christian  architecture  fulfils  perfectly  all  their  wants ;  let  there 
be  light,  space,  ventilation,  good  access,  with  the  absence  of  drafts,  which 
destroy  devotion,  and  excite  prejudice  against  pointed  doorways.  Avoid  use- 
less and  over- busy  detail,  and  rely  on  good  proportions  and  solemnity  of 
effect.  Above  all,  we  must  remember  that  everything  old  is  not  an  object  of 
imitation,  everything  new  is  not  to  be  rejected.  If  we  work  on  these  golden 
principleSp  the  revival  would  be  a  living  monument,  as  it  was  in  days  of  old ; 
and  that  God  may  grant  us  means  to  carry  it  out, — that  He  will  enlighten  the 
hearts  of  the  obdurate,  and  unite  the  faithful  in  one  great  bond  of  exertion  for 
the  revival  of  the  long  lost  glory  of  His  church,  sanctuary,  and  altar,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  the  writer  of  this  book." — pp.  123,  124. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER  ON  THE  '•  INNOVATIONS " 
OF  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  GRANTHAM  M.  YORKE. 

We  haTe  to  thank  a  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Correspondence  between  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yorke,  Dr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  W. 
Tarleton,  relative  to  certain  irregularities  in  the  performance  of  Divine 
service  in  S.  Philip's  church,  Birmingham." 

Few  things  can  be  more  instructive  or  amusing  than  thus  to  see  Mr. 
Yorke  suffering  under  the  charge  of  Popery,  and  his  diocesan  defending 
him.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  most  striking  extracts  from 
the  various  letters. 

Mr.  Tarleton  begins,  after  the  most  approved  fashion,  with  a  speech 
in  vestry.     In  the  course  of  it  he  says  : — 

"  I  do  now  complain  of  the  Rector  having  allowed  the  Communion  Table  to 
be  converted  into  what  has  the  appearance  of  an  altar — ^in  placing  this  table 
on  a  step— bringing  it  forward  from  the  wall.  And  what  I  still  complain  of 
more  is,  that  he  has  permitted  to  be  placed  a  rich  covering  over  this  table, 
with  a  Cross  and  IHS  on  it,  which  is  carefully  left  exposed  during 
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the  administration  of  the  Sacrament,  and  which  is  a  violation  of  the  rubric  and 
canons  which  direct  that  the  table,  during  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, shall  be  covered  with  a  fair  white  linen  cloth.  Allow  me  here  to 
remark  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  altar ;  our  religion  forbids  it,  as 
the  necessity  for  one  was  done  away  with  when  our  Great  High  Priest 
offered  Himself  up.  And  I  also  complain  that  the  responses  are  neither  said 
nor  sung  as  directed  by  the  rubric,  and  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  such 
monkish  mummeries  have  always  been  going  on  in  our  Cathedrals.  This  is 
nothing  but  a  rag  of  Popery." 

Next,  Mr.  Tarleton  writes  word  to  Mr.  Yorke,  how  at  the  vestry  he 

*'  adverted  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  Pope's  audacity,  and  denounced  the 
practices  of  some  members  in  our  Church  as  tending  to  Romanism,  and  felt 
it  my  duty  publicly  to  complain  of  the  alterations  in  S.  Philip's  Church." — 
P.  4. 

Mr.  Yorke  answers  indignantly : — 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  your  endeavour  to  ^x  a  tractarian  character  on  the 
services  and  arrangements  at  S.  Philip's  Church  at  such  a  time  at  a  public 
meeting,  and  after  all  that  passed  between  yourself  and  me,  without  an^ 
notice  given  of  vour  intention,  was  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding.  What  it 
is  you  can  find  m  our  Church,  and  the  conduct  of  the  services  to  which  such 
a  stigma  can  be  affixed,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  All  1  can  say 
is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  expressed  himself  particularly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  services  of  the  Church  are  performed  at  S. 
Philip's,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  likely  to  approve  of  any  thing  savouring  of 
Tractarianism." — P.  4. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Tarleton  enters  more  into  particulars  : — 

"  Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  has  failed  to  convince  me  of  any  impro- 
priety in  my  calling  the  attention  of  the  parishioners  of  S.  Philip's  to  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  services  of  their  church,  believios,  as  I  do,  that  they 
have  a  Romish  tendency.  You  will  remember  that  shortly  after  your  induc- 
tion to  S.  Philip's  Rectory,  you  very  injudiciously  introduced  a  hymn  instead 
of  Te  Deum  laudamuSf  or  Benedicite  omnia  opera,  both  of  which  you  excluded 
from  the  Church  service.  This  you  continued  to  do  month^  until  you  found 
that  myself  and  others  would  tolerate  it  no  longer." — p.  5. 

No  satisfaction  is  given,  the  quarrel  becomes  more  personal,  and 
appeal  is  made  by  Mr.  Tarleton  to  the  Bishop.  Here  is  its  substance, 
which  must  be  given  at  length  : — 

"  Not  to  detain  you  with  further  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  at  once,  as 
a  parishioner  of  and  attendant  at  the  church  of  S.  Philip,  in  this  town,  to 
complain  of  the  following  deviations  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  rubric 
and  canons  by  Mr.  Yorke  in  our  services,  which  I  regret  to  state  were  con- 
tinued on  Sunday  last,  notwithstanding  my  remonstrances,  viz. : — ^After  the 
absolution  and  Lord's  Prayer  (in  the  morning)  the  answers  are  sung  instead 
of  said,  as  directed ;  after  the  third  Collect  a  Psalm  or  Hvmn  is  introduced, 
whereas  an  Anthem  alone  is  ordered ;  previous  to  the  Communion  service, 
the  Sanctus  is  sung  in  two  parts,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  congregation  can- 
not join  it,  being  expressly  set  for  the  Blue  Coat  School  children,  and  intro- 
duced instead  of  a  Psalm  or  Hymn.   And,  at  this  time  of  general  excitement  on 
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tocfa  matten,  be  hu  allowed  the  Ck)mmunioii  Table  to  be  altered  so  ai  to  give 
it,  as  much  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  an  altar,  by  bringing  it  from  the 
wall,  placing  it  on  a  step  covmd  with  the  same  coloured  cloth  as  that  on  the 
table,  which  is  crimson  yelvet,  handsomely  embroidered  with  gold,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  IHS,  and  a  cross  is  very  conspicuously  worked,  which  emble- 
matic device  had  never  previously  been  placea  there,  and  is  generally  regarded 
by  the  Darishioners  as  an  injudicious  novelty.  Had  this  been  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  less  sensitive  on  such  matters,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  been  justi6ed  in  calling  your  attention  to  it ;  but,  in 
addition  to  this  and  in  defiance  of  the  eiehty-second  canon,  he  only  covers 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  table  with  a  vrhite  cloth  (which  is  trimmed  with 
Cringe,  and  I  believe  its  fabric  not  to  be  linen)  during  the  administration  of 
the  Sacrament,  which  is  evidently  done  to  expose  that  symbol  of  Romanism. 
It  is  quite  clear  Mr.  Yorkc  understands  the  former  part  of  the  canon,  where 
it  directs  the  table  to  be  covered  with  a  '  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
stuff,'  but  be  disregards  the  same  plain  directions  as  to  the  'fair  linen 
cloth  ;'  and,  lastly,  he  has  the  responses  intoned.  This  no  honest  mind  can 
consider  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  rubric,  which  says  they  shall  be 
$aid  or  sung,  i  our  Lordship  may,  on  first  readine  the  above,  consider  the 
complaint  trifling  in  its  nature,  as  doubtless  it  is,  wnen  compared  with  others 
wbieb  must  have  been  brought  under  your  notice ;  but,  as  I  strongly  feel 
these  are  no  times  to  introduce  novelties  into  our  services  which  can  ffive  the 
slightest  assistance  to  our  subtle  opponents,  I  have  reluctantly  resorted  to  my 
privilege  as  a  Churchman,  in  calling  upon  your  Lordship's  authority  for  pro- 
tection from  innovations  in  the  services  of  my  parish  church,  whether  they 
procted  from  mere  whim,  or  from  admiration  of  the  tawdriness  of  *  the  whore.* 
1  fearlessly  state  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Yorke's  almost  incessant  changes, 
the  number  of  sittings  let  in  the  church  ore  now  less  than  they  have  ever 
been  since  Mr.  Yorke  has  been  rector,  and  vbry  considerably  less  than  at 
the  death  of  the  late  rector.'* — pp.  7*~9* 

Meantime  Mr.  Yorke  had  thus  defended  himself  to  a  third  party, 
Dr.  Evans : — 

"  I  broadly  deny  the  fact  that  anything  has  been  done  in  S.  Philip's  Church 
which,  either  in  intention  or  to  my  apprehension,  can  fairly  be  said  to  savour 
of  Tractarianism.  I  have  never  preached  or  taught  what  can  fairly  be  con- 
strued as  the  peculiar  theology  of  that  school,  and  surely  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  fairness,  to  prove  the 
tendency  or  intention  of  any  particular  act  which  may  seem  to  have  a  doubt- 
ful character.  1  repeat  that  tne  Bishop  of  fVorcester  has  been  present  in  tiie 
church,  and  seen  and  heard  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  services;  and  he  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  them.  What  I  understand  by  Tractarian  practices,  as 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  Church  in  times  past,  are  the 
following : — 

'*  L— Using  the  surplice  in  preaching. 

'*  II.— Using  the  offertory  and  prayer  for  the  church  militant  when  there  is 
no  communion  and  no  collection. 

"  III. — ^Turning  always  to  the  east  when  the  Creed  is  recited. 

"  IV. — Intoning  and  chanting  the  whole  service,  as  in  cathedrals. 

"  v.— Styling  the  holy  table  •  The  Altar.'  " 

"  YI. — Bowing  thereto,  and  placing  lighted  candles  thereon. 

"  VII. — Using  and  enforcing  auricular  confession. 

"VIII. — Rood  screens  and  such  means  of  distinguishing  the  place  of 
the  clergy  from  that  of  the  laity  as  peculiarly  sacred." 
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And  again  Mr.  Yorke  thus  recalls  to  his  memory  Mr.  Tarleton's 
former  objections : — 

''  I  do  remember  bis  mentioDiog  that  he  thought  the  children's  singing  had 
fallen  off;  and  that  I  adduced  the  beauty  of  their  sieging  in  the  *  Sanctus ' 
as  a  proof  to  the  contraiy,  and  added  that  Mr.  Simms  had  composed  it 
expressly  for  them,  and  I  also  remember  his  saying  that  it  was  an  old  compo^ 
sition,  to  which  the  children  long  ago  were  accustomed  to  sing  the  Anthem^ 
*  Lord  of  idl  power  and  might.' " 

And  in  a  supplemental  note  to  the  same  gentleman,  he  enters  upon 
this  excellent  defence  of  "  the  monotone  "  : — 

"After  I  had  recalled  the  remark  about  the  singins,  then  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  something  was  said  about  'drawling'  the  responses, 
but  certainly  no  remark  was  made  to  indicate  that  this  was  considered  in  con- 
nection with  Romanist  tendencies.  I  may  as  well  here  explain  that  the 
children  do  (in  fact)  nothing  more  than  they  have  always  done,  and  as  all 
charity  children  do  wherever  I  have  been,  except  that  they  do  it  better  and  more 
musically.  Formerly  each  '  drawled '  in  his  or  her  own  key,  and  was  dis- 
cordant ;  now  they  are  directed  by  the  Organist,  and  speak  together  on  the 
same  note  of  the  voice,  and  the  result  is,  in  my  humble  estimation,  far  more 
pleasing  than  formerly.  If  this  is  thought  to  contain  some  '  Romanist 
Tendency,'  all  I  can  say  is  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  and  wholly  guiltless  of  any  in- 
tention but  that  of  making  the  service  as  pleasing  (within  the  limits  and  in  the 
spirit  of  our  simple  and  beautiful  Ritual)  as  I  might.  Excuse  this  additional 
matter,  but  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  omitted  anything  that  was  due  to 
Mr.  Tarleton. 

"Grantham  M.  Yorkb. 

"  The  children  do  not  respond  one  note  in  the  Psalms,  except  it  may  be 
accidentally." 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  be  prepared,  however,  to  find  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  in  his  reply,  thus  stoutly  maintaining  a  sound  eccle- 
siology : — 

"  The  first,  [objection]  '  that  the  versides  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
Morning  Service  are  sung  and  not  said,*  is  almost  too  trifling  to  deserve  notice. 
It  is  not  strictly  correct,  still  there  is  nothing  Tractarian  in  it,  as  it  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  a  deviation /rom  the  Rubric,  qf  which  the  TVactarians  are  notoriously 
the  most  strict  observers.  Still,  as  it  has  been  objected  to  by  one  of  his  con- 
gregation, I  will  request  him,  for  the  future,  to  have  these  versicles  said. 
The  second  complaint  is  not  more  serious  than  the  first — ^that  after  the  Third 
Collect  a  Psalm  or  Hymn  is  sung  instead  of  an  Anthem.  This  is  constantly 
done  in  all  Churches.  Probably,  the  Anthem  is  directed  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  Cathedrals,  where  a  regular  choir  is  employed ;  but  in  Parish 
Churches  it  is  more  usual  to  sing  a  Psalm  or  Hymn,  on  account  of  its  being 
so  much  easier  of  execution.  The  Third  Complaint  is  the  singing  of  the 
Sanctus,  instead  of  a  Psalm  or  Hymn,  before  the  Communion  Service.  This 
I  have  myself  heard ;  and  I  think  the  effect  so  good  that  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  it  discontinued.  With  regard  to  your  fourth  complaint,  that 
Mr.  Yorke  has  had  the  Communion  Table  altered  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Altar,  by  removing  it  from  the  wall,  I  must  inform  you  that  Stone 
Altars,  as  they  appear  in  some  of  our  Churches,  fviz^  Worcester  CathedralJ 
are  usually  attached  to  the  wall.  The  removal  of  the  Communion  Table 
from  the  wall  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
more  the  appearance  of  an  Altar;  and>  as  to  the  I  H  S  worked  on  the  AUar 
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Cloth,  thti  is  to  be  leen  on  too  many  of  our  Commmiion  Tablet  to  be  oon- 
ndered  objectionable.  I  do  not  approve  of  crones  being  ostentatiously  intro- 
duced where  they  have  never  before  been ;  but  I  should  as  soon  object  to  the 
Cross  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  to  its  use  on  the  Cloth  used  to  cover  the 
Communion  Table,  which  is  no  innovation,  but  may  have  been  seen  on  such 
Cloths,  ^bably,  at  any  time  since  the  Reformation.  A^n,  when  the 
Canon  directs  that  the  Table  should  be  covered  with  a  fair  Linen  Cloth 
during  the  Administration  of  the  Sacrament,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  legs  of 
sueh  Table  should  be  all  concealed  bv  the  said  Cloth,  but  that  the  top,  upon 
which  the  Elements  are  placed,  should  be  so  covered." — p.  12. 

For  such  Tractariauiam  his  Lordship  is  well  rated  by  Mr.  Tarleton  : — 

"  Your  Lordship  admits  the  '  Sanctus '  is  not  in  order,  but  on  account  of 
its  '  effect,'  you  '  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  discontinued.'  I  would  humbly 
submit  that  these  are  no  times  to  be  introducing  unauthorised  novelties,  be- 
osnse  ANY  individual  may  '  think  the  effect  so  good.'  With  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  Communion  Table,  or  as  you  prrfer  to  name  it  *  J  liar/ 
from  the  wall,  I  was  full^  aware  of  the  fact  alluded  to  by  your  Lordship.  I 
merely  mentioned  that  circumstance  to  aid  my  describing  the  effect  produced. 
You  state  that  you  '  do  not  approve  of  crosses  being  ostentatiously  introduced 
where  they  have  never  before  been.'  You  do  not  appear  to  have  understood 
me  with  regard  to  this  Romish  emblem.  It  ib  a  novelty  introduced  most  in* 
jndicioualy  into  our  \Mntih  church  at  this  particular  time,  and  is  very  '  osten^ 
tatiomsly'  displaved,  and  yet  you  do  not  advise  its  removal.  You  do  not 
refer  to  the  fabric  of  the  white  cloth.  The  mode  of  placing  it  on  the  table 
wsa  slightly  improved  on  Sunday  last — it  then  did  not  reach  the  platform  or 
step  at  the  sides,  and  was  brought  rather  lower  in  front,  so  that  the  deep 
fringe  just  touched  the  top  of  the  cross,  which  is  still  ostentatiously  exposed. 
On  the  whole,  this  cloth  bad  the  appearance,  and  irresistibly  reminded  one  of 
an  ordinary  toilet  cover.  Your  Lordship  also  omitted  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  intoning  of  the  responses." — pp.  14,  15. 

A  second  demand  elicits  something  further  from  the  diocesan: — 

*'  I  told  you  in  my  former  letter  that  the  only  noint  amon^  your  ehaiges 
against  Mr.  Yorke,  with  regard  to  which  I  should  require  him  to  make  any 
change,  was  the  practice  of  having  the  versicles  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
morning  service  simg  instead  of  being  said ;  this,  though  a  very  trifling  mat- 
ter, is  not,  1  think,  quite  correct,  as  the  congregation  are  at  the  time  aukneeU 
iny,  I  have,  therefore,  requested  that  it  may  be  discontinued,  and  that  the 
«igan  should  not  play  till  the  Doxology  immeaiately  before  the  *  Venite.* " — 
P.  16. 

Bat  as  the  Bishop  refused  to  interfere  further,  Mr.  Tarleton,  against 
the  wish  of  the  Bishop  and  of  Mr.  Yorke,  publishes  the  correspond- 
ence. 

It  would  be  insulting  to  our  readers  to  do  more  than  commend  the 
above  extracts  to  their  entertainment.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  the  three  parties  displays  the  greatest  number  of 
ritual  blunders  and  ignorance.  But  there  are  some  excellent  admis- 
sions, made  by  his  Lordship,  which  must  be  remembered. 
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Mkbtivgb  of  the  Committee  were  held  on  April  ^8,  and  May  21, 
1851,  and  were  attended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  V.P.,  Mr.  Chambers, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France,  Sir  John  Harington,  Rev.  T.  Helmore, 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  Luard,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale,  Mr.  Strickland,  Rev.  B.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Wegg  Prosser,  M.  P., 
and  for  musical  purposes,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Crompton. 

J.  Leonard  Fish,  Esq.  of  Wantage,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

A  sub-committee  was  nominated  to  examine,  and  draw  up  a  report 
upon  the  Ecclesiological  aspect  of  the  Ghreat  Exhibition,  to  be  read  at 
the  anniversary  meeting ;  for  which  the  time  was  fixed,  and  various 
arrangements  made. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson  forwarded  for  inspection  a  sketch  of  part  of 
the  pavement  of  Thornton  Abbey,  composed  of  five  incised  crosses,  laid 
contiguously,  and  marked  with  an  octagonal  plan,  as  if  of  a  pier  of 
that  shape. 

Mr.  Gordon  communicated  an  interesting  account  of  an  ancient  em- 
broidered cope,  supposed  to  be  of  Hungarian  work,  now  on  sale  at 
Stockholm. 

Letters  were  read,  among  others,  from  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bourne,  Rev. 
Dr.  Nicholson,  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  Rev.  Bryan  King,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr. 
Withers,  and  Mr.  Warrington ;  and  some  applications  for  pecuniary 
aid  towards  restorations  were  refused. 

The  Committee  was  consulted  about  a  new  church  fcr  S.  Helena, 
proposed  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  inspected  the  designs 
of  a  wooden  church  for  Otago,  by  Mr.  Hugall,  for  a  school  at  Inkpen, 
and  a  parsonage  at  TreFcrbyn,  by  Mr.  Street,  &c. 

Some  conversation  took  place  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
designs  for  timber  churches  from  Dahl's  work  on  the  Wooden  Churches 
of  Norway :  and  some  subjects  for  the  Instrumenta  Ecclenastica  were 
approved. 

The  New  York  Ecclesiological  Society  applied,  through  their  Secre- 
tary, for  tracings  of  the  Society's  church-plate,  they  having  established 
a  manufactory,  on  true  principles,  at  New  York. 


Thb  twelfth  anniversary  meeting  on  Thursday,  May  22,  was  held  at 
the  Music  Hall,  in  Store-street.  The  chair  was  taken  at  half  ^past  one, 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  president  of  the  Society,  and  the  meeting 
was  most  numerously  attended,  many  ladies  also  being  present.  We 
noticed,  among  others.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  F.  R.  Wegg-Prosser,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Harington,  Bart., 
and  Lady  Harington  ;  H.  S.  Le  Strange,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Scott.  Rev. 
B.  Webb,  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  W.  C.  Luard,  Esq., 
Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  R.  C.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  Rev. 
W.  U.  Richards,  Rev.  Dr.  Dean,  Rev.  J.  Murray,  Rev.  J.  L.  Crompton, 
Rev.  T.  S.  Evans,  H.  Pamell,  Esq.,  H.  Webb,  Esq.,  J.  F.  France,  Esq., 
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G.  B.  Street,  Baq.,  R.  J.  Withera,  Esq.,  W.  White,  Esq.,  P.  Boyce, 
Esq.,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  &c.  &c. 

The  anoual  report  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  the  secretary. 
*'  Taa  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  in  meeting  the  mem- 
ben  on  this,  the  twelfth  anniversary,  have  first  to  report  that  the  society 
has  lost,  daring  the  past  year,  one  of  its  episcopal  patrons,  the  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  by  deaths  and  several  members  in  consequence  of  a  call 
for  arrears  of  subscription,  besides  others,  including  some  members  of 
the  committee,  one  a  vice-president,  from  more  painful  reasons.  The 
losses,  however,  have  been  more  than  supplied  by  the  election  of  six- 
teen new  members.  * 

"  Mr.  Bevan«  who  was  elected  treasurer  immediately  after  the 
last  anniversary  meeting,  was  obliged,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year*  to  resign  his  office,  on  the  grounds  of  the  inconvenience 
of  his  residence  in  the  country,  and  his  expected  prolonged  absence 
abroad.  Hie  committee  accepted,  with  regret,  his  resignation,  and 
elected  Mr.  Luard,  one  of  their  number,  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 
Tlie  new  treasurer  will  be  able  to  present  to  the  meeting  a  very  satis- 
fiictory  financial  statement. 

"  Tlie  committee  have  made  a  small  grant  of  five  pounds  to  the 
pngect  of  filling  with  stained  glass  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  at  Hereford,  in  memory  of  the  late  dean  of  that  cathe- 
dral ;  and  a  grant  of  ten  pounds  to  the  very  interesting  restoration 
of  the  round  church  of  S.  John,  Little  Maplestead.  This  latter 
grant  was  intended  originally  to  be  applied  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  coloured  enrichments  of  the  interior ;  but,  at  the  request  of 
tile  committee  managing  the  restoration,  who  found  unexpected  diffi- 
coltiea  in  their  task,  it  was  agreed  to  devote  it  towards  the  completion 
of  a  screen.  A  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the  society  has  been 
presented  to  the  Library  of  S.  John's  College,  Auckland,  New  Zealand ; 
and  another,  at  the  request  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  proposed 
Instttntion,  to  the  Free  Library  at  Manchester. 

"  With  respect  to  publications,  the  committee  have  fijrst  to  report 
the  regolar  appearance  of  the  society's  organ,  the  Ecelesiologist.  A 
sab-committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  made  careful  inquiry 
into  the  financial  state  of  this  publication,  and  reported  that  if  the 
society  made  no  profit  by  the  magazine,  its  publisher  incurred  no 
kMs.  They  were  unable,  however,  to  suggest  any  scheme,  owing 
cfaieity  to  tiie  great  number  of  non-paying  members  on  the  society's 
list  (many  of  whom  had  compounded  when  the  sum  fixed  for  a 
single  payment  was  very  small),  by  which  the  long  desired  project 
of  delivering  the  EcclesiologUt  gratis  to  each  member  might  be  put 
into  operation.  Several  numbers  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastiea 
lurve  appeared,  and  testimonies  to  the  usefulness  of  the  series  have  been 
received  firom  members  resident  in  the  colonies.  A  third  series  of 
working  drawings  for  ecclesiastical  embroidery  has  been  published  by 
Miss  Blenoowe,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  committee.  The 
^srious  pohlications  connected  with  the  Hymnal  Noted  are  mentioned 
bere  to  tbeir  place ;  but  will  be  referred  to  again  when  the  proceedings 
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of  the  society  with  respect  to  church  music  are  reported.  Finally,  * 
tract  on  •  Funerals  and  Funeral  Arrangements'  has  been  compiled  and 
published,  collecting  and  harmonising  the  various  essays  and  papers  on 
those  subjects  heretofore  scattered  in  various  parts  of  our  publications. 

'*  ITie  Funeral  Guild,  the  formation  of  which  was  contemplated  and 
advertised  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  has  not  been  as  yet  developed.  Some 
names  of  persons  willing  to  join  in  the  scheme  were  received ;  but 
difficulties  arose,  and  its  promoters  were  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
having  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  a  respectable  undertaker* 
who  engaged  to  provide  suitable  apparatus  for  funerals  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  best  method  for  improving  church  bells,  and  irreceivcd  most  hearty 
offers  of  assistance  in  their  inquiries  from  Messrs.  Mears,  the  eminent 
bell-founders,  and  members  of  this  society.  Some  information  was 
collected  by  the  sub-compiittee,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  make  a 
report. 

**  However,  the  question  of  church  music  has  been  more  succeM- 
fully  followed  up  by  your  committee.  Soon  after  the  last  anniver- 
sary it  was  resolved  to  add  to  the  committee,  for  musical  purposes,  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Crompton,  W.  Dyce,  Esq.  R.A.,  and  Sir  John  E.  Haring- 
ton,  Bart. ;  of  whom  the  latter  was  soon  afterwards  elected  on  to  the 
general  committee.  The  Rev.  T.  Helmore  consented  to  act  as  secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  society's  labours.  The  committee 
have  undertaken  to  attempt  to  supply  a  desideratum  long  felt,  with  re- 
spect to  public  worship,  by  commencing  the  publication  of  a  Hymntd 
Noted,  The  principle  of  the  work  is  to  choose  ancient  hymns,  chiefly 
from  the  old  English  office  books,  and  to  translate  them,  as  feithfolly 
as  possible,  into  the  same  metres  as  the  original,  so  that  they  can  be 
sung  to  the  ancient  melodies.  The  series  appears  simultaneously  in 
three  forms :  first,  the  words  alone,  in  a  cheap  shape,  for  congregational 
use ;  second,  the  words,  noted  throughout  to  the  various  melodies  em- 
ployed ;  and  third,  harmonised  accompaniments  to  the  melodies  for  the 
organ,  or  for  part  singing,  together  with  the  original  Latin  words.  It 
has  been  resolved  on  the  present  occasion  to  afford  the  members  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  proper  effect  of  some  of  these  ancient  and 
beautiful  melodies,  by  inviting  Mr.  Helmore  to  illustrate  a  paper  on 
Hymnology,  with  various  examples  sung  by  a  competent  choir.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  our  meeting  to-day  is  held  in  the  present  place, 
in  order  that  his  illustrations  may  have  the  advantage  of  an  organ  ac- 
companiment. These  ancient  melodies  differ  in  so  many  respects  from 
modem  music,  and  their  proper  effect  is  so  peculiar  and  traditionalt 
that  it  was  thought  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  their  introduction,  to 
show,  by  example,  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  manner  of  their 
performance.  It  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  services  to 
the  cause  of  church  music  are  well  known,  has  consented  to  preside  on 
the  organ  on  this  occasion . 

"The  committee  do  not  propose  to  refer,  but  with  the  greatest 
brevity,  to  the  difficulties  that  have,  during  the  last  few  months, 
embarrassed  all  who  have  attempted  to  carry  out  into  practice  toe 
principles  of  Ecclesiological  propriety.      They  have  done  their  best, 
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through  the  struggle*  in  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  to  defend 
the  right,  and  to  encourage  those  who  were  in  various  ways  suf- 
fering persecution  for  their  steady  adherence  to  the  express  laws  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  matter  for  great  congratulation  that,  upon  the 
whole,  so  firm  a  stand  has  heen  made  against  the  enemies  of  the  decency 
and  dignity  of  Divine  worship,  and  that  already  the  forced  and  ignorant 
clamour  of  the  adversaries  is  subsiding ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
firmness  of  our  attitude  and  the  honesty  of  our  principles  may  appeal  * 

lavourably,  in  the  long  run,  to  all  unprejudiced  religious  minds.     The  : 

termination  of  the  unhappy  controversy  at  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico — a  \ 

church  which  was  this  time  last  year  considered  so  hopeful  a  sign  of  \ 

eeclesiological  progrSss — was  viewed  with  great  pain  by  the  committee  ;  < 

and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  at  a  special  k 

meedng :—  • 

"  Resolved — That  the  Committee  of  the  Eccleeiological  Society  beg  [ 

to  express  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  f 

under  the  trials  which  he  is  suffering  from  his  zeal  to  restore  the 
Ritualism  of  the  English  Church. 

*'The  Committee  cannot  but  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  ! 

circumstance  that  the  congregation' of  S.  Barnabas,  especially  the  poor,  j' 

manifested  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  ritual  privileges  that  had 
been  extended  to  them.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  present  sources  of 
anxiety,  it  is  a  great  consolation  and  an  advantage  to  the  Church 
of  England,  that  they  have  produced  a  defence  of  that  system  of  church 
arrangement  and  decoration,  and  of  that  method  of  performing  divine 
service  which  we  have  always  advocated,  from  a  Bishop  of  the  English 
Church,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  noble  Pastoral  lately  published, 
both  on  the  highest  ground  of  its  symbolising  the  sacramental  system 
of  the  Church,  and  for  reasons  of  charity  to  the  Christian  poor.      The  ' 

Committee  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  passages. 

" '  Where  the  congregation  consists  mainly  of  the  poorest  orders,  there  ■ 

we  commonly  observe  a  great  love  of  a  majestic  and  even  elaborate 
service.      The  ornaments   of  their  church — the   storied  glass — the  [ 

painted,  and,  it  may  be,  gilded  walls — the  table  of  the  Loan  elevated  \ 

above  the  rest,  and  decked  with  sober  yet  costly  furniture — the  pealing  i 

organ — ^the  chanted  psalms — the  surpliced  choristers — the  solemnity  of  ' 

the  whole  ritual — gladdens  while  it  elevates  their  minds ;  they  recog- 
nise in  it  their  own  high  privilege  as  Christians,  and  rejoice  to  find 
themselvea  equal  participants  with  their  richest  neighbours  in  the  homage  j 

thus  paid  to  the  common  Lobd  and  Father  of  all.  In  truth,  when  we 
consider  the  little  which  the  poor  man  has  to  delight  his  heart  and  touch  ' 

his  imagination  in  his  own  squalid  home,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  I 

can  find  enjoyment  in  the  House  of  Prayer,  his  Father's  House.  For 
this  reason,  few  occurrences  have  affected  me  more  than  the  lamenta-  | 

tions  of  the  poor  worshippers  in  one  of  the  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
when  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  at  the  dictation  of  a  riotous  and 
lawless  mob  of  strangers,  the  approaching  surrender  of  the  ritual  which 
they  loved,  and  which  was  their  weekly — to  many  among  them  the 
daily — solace  of  that  poverty  to  which  the  providence  of  God  had  con- 
signed them.' 
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"  Again  in  his  more  recent  letter  to  ^ir  Oeorge  Grey  the  same  prelate 
thus  defends  that  feature  of  the  church,  for  defending  which,  in  oar 
humhle  position,  we  have  suffered  more  ohloquy  than,  perhaps,  for 
any  other  thing  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  advocate : — 

"  '  In  truth,  this  separation  of  chancels  hy  screens,  of  open  work.  I 
approve  ;  though,  from  consideration  of  the  expense,  I  do  not  require 
them  in  newly-built  churches.  In  stating  the  reason  of  my  approval » 
I  beg  leave  to  adopt  the  words  of  Bishop  Beveridge,  one  of  themoafc 
learned  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and  history — one,  too,  of  the  moat 
truly  Evangelical  Bishops  who  ever  served  God  in  Uiis  branch  of  th« 
Catholic  Church.' 

"  This  will  be  the  best  place  for  calling  attention^  the  series  of  legal 
papers«  chiefly  opinions  of  eminent  counsel  on  some  of  the  contested 
ritualistic  points  uf  the  day,  which  have  been  commenced  in  the  Eede^ 
siohgut.  The  documents  already  published,  or  on  the  eve  of  appear- 
ing (for  the  preparation  of  which  your  thanks  are  due  to  a  member  of 
the  Committee),  refer  to  the  questions  of  pews,  the  position  of  the  cele- 
brant, altar-crosses,  and  lights  on  the  altar.  Your  thanks  are  also  due 
to  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  for  his  most  able  paper  on  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
communicated  to  the  Ecclesiologist  j  to  Mr.  Street,  for  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  on  Town  Churches ;  and  to  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  for  a  paper 
on  Tropical  Architecture,  of  unusual  value  and  importance.  We  have 
to  welcome  among  us  to-day  a  former  correspondent  of  the  Seeiesioio^ 
gist,  on  the  same  subject,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bourne,  of  the  diooeae  of 
Guiana,  who  is  most  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  and 
who  proposes  to  favour  us  with  some  remarks  confirmatory  of  Mr. 
Scott's  theory.  Another  matter  of  interest  is  the  presence  among  us 
to-day  of  a  member  from  the  diocese  of  Sydney,  the  Rev.  W.  U.  Walsh* 
who  will  make  a  communication  to  the  Meeting  on  the  developement  of 
ecclesiology  in  that  colony,  and  give  particulars  of  the  progress  of  the 
metropolitical  church  of  Sydney. 

"  Tlie  Committee  have  little  this  year  to  report  about  the  allied  archi- 
tectural societies.  An  honorary  member  of  our  own  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  forming  a  new  one  in  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  the 
S.  Patrick's  Society  for  promoting  the  study  of  Ecclesiology.  The 
Somersetshire  Architectural  Society  has  published  a  volume  of  Tran- 
sactions ;  and  the  New  York  Ecclesiological  Society  has  taken  steps 
for  establishing  a  manufactory  of  church  plate,  after  the  model  of  a  set 
made  by  Mr.  Keith,  and  from  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  wjiicb  have 
been  already  used  among  us. 

*'  Our  own  manufactory  of  church  plate  has  been  in  constant  operation 
during  the  past  year,  and  Mr.  Keith  has  exhibited  some  good  speci- 
mens at  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  Messrs. 
Newton,  Jones*  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham,  having,  by  the  advice  of 
your  Committee,  secured  the  artistic  aid  of  Mr.  Street  for  their  designs* 
have  produced  some  most  successful  embroidery,  &c.,  which  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  most  of  you  in  the  Exhibition. 

"  The  exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations  is  in  itself 
so  remarkable,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  results  so  important.,  tl^t 
the  Committee  have  named  a  Sub-committee  to  consider  it  in  its  ecde- 
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aological  aspect,  who  will  make  a  tepan^  report  therenpoo  to  the 
present  Meeting. 

"  In  common  widi  all  lovers  of  Pointed  architecture,  the  Committee 
have  long  desired  to  see  the  foundation  of  a  national  museum  for  re- 
Boains  of  our  national  mediieTal  art.  The  sale  of  the  collection  of 
fesgmeots,  casts,  &c.,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham^  would  afford 
so  de8iziU>le  a  nucleus  for  such  a  museum,  that  the  Committee  cannot 
bdp  calling  renewed  attention  to  the  subject. 

*'  In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  hopeful  charac* 
teristica  of  a  new  school  of  painters,  who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. Messrs.  MiUais,  Collins,  and  Hunt  have  this  year  also  pro- 
duced pictures  of  unusual  promise  and  originality.  We  should  wish 
to  assDDe  these  artists  that  there  are  many  who  watch  with  great  sym- 
pathy  their  earnest  endeavours  after  the  real  and  the  truthful.  If  they 
persevere,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  such  exaggeration  as  is  sure  to  make 
more  intense  the  certain  hostility  they  wiU  provoke,  and  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  defend  them,  they  will  outlive  the  prejudices  of  their 
critics,  and  found  a  higher  school  of  art  than  any  we  now  have 
among  us. 

"  The  Committee  will  conclude  their  report,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
mentioning  the  completed  architectural  works,  or  those  in  progress, 
which  they  can  most  commend.  They  have  already  discussed  at 
length,  in  the  EecUsiologist,  the  interesting  church  of  S.  Bamabi|s, 
Pimlico,  by  Mr.  Cundy,  consecrated  since  our  last  year's  meeting. 
The  completion  and  consecration  of  the  choir  of  S.  Ninian*s  Cathedral, 
Perth,  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  is  another  fact  of  great  moment.  All  Saints' 
Margaret  Street,  by  the  same  architect,  is  risings  and  already  giving 
promise,  in  its  bold  use  of  brick,  and  alabaster  in  the  interior,  of  unusuid 
architectural  success.  Mr.  Carpenter's  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Munster  Square,  is  very  nearly  finished,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful town  churches — both  externally  and  internally — yet  designed. 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  also  conducting,  at  Little  Mapleatead,  a  very  impor- 
tant and  interesting  restoration ;  and  at  S.  Nicola^  College,  at  Hurst- 
pierpointy  he  is  constructing  a  very  noble  pile  of  collegiate  character. 
Hifr  design,  also,  for  a  wooden  church  in  the  island  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  published  in  the  Inatrumenta  Eeclesiestica,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  The  great  restoration  of  Sherborne  Minster 
has  proceeded;  and  Mr.  Carpenter  has  also  completed  an  excellent 
town  church.  S.  Peter's.  Chichester.  Mr.  G.  O.  Scott  is  conducting 
vith  great  success  the  restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  has  accom- 
I^isbed  wall,  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  the  restoration  of  S. 
Michaers,  Cambridge.  Since  our  last  Meeting  the  new  church  built 
by  Mr.  Soott  in  the  island  of  Alderoey,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  founder, 
has  been  consecrated.  Though  not  in  the  period  of  Pointed  architec- 
ture, which  we  should  have  recommended,  it  is  costly  and  churchlike, 
and  in  ita  locality  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good  effect.  Mr. 
Woodyer,  in  his  costly  and  correctly  fitted  church  at  Highnam,  near 
Glouceater,  and  Mr.  Street,  in  several  minor  works,  and  in  a  design  of 
much  power,  made  gratuitously  for  the  church  of  S.  John  Baptist,  Ho- 
bart  Town,  hava  maintained  their  position.     We  have  noticed  the  con- 
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secration  of  the  new  church  of  8.  John,  in  Pointed  architecture,  and 
with  the  desire  of  ritual  correctness,  at  Aberdeen.  The  restoration  of 
the  important  church  of  S.  Botolph,  Boston,  has  fallen  into  the  good 
hands  of  Mr.  Place. 

"  The  rector  of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Alban's,  has  requested  the 
Committee  to  make  known  his  great  desire  to  obtain  a  suitable  font 
of  Romanesque  design  for  that  abbey  church.  He  supposes  that  there 
may  be  somewhere  an  original  font  of  that  date,  displaced  probably  by 
one  of  later  style,  and  which  might  receive  a  fitting  resting  place  at 
S.  Alban's.  If  so,  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  communication  on  the 
subject. 

"  The  Committee  now  conclude  their  Report  With  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  next  year  may  be  one  of  more  peaceful  progress,  and  that  the 
cause  of  ecclesiological  improvement  may  be  advanced  by  the  prudence 
caution  and  patient  perseverance  of  its  advocates  in  their  several 
stations." 

The  Treasurer  (W.  C.  Luard,  Esq.)  then  read  the  audited  statement 
of  the  accounts,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £170. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  Sir  J.  Harington,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the  committee  for  the  en- 
suing year  : — A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  C.  Luard,  Esq.,  Rev.  B. 
Webb,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Sir  John  Harington, 
Bart. ;  and  lieutenant-Colonel  Short,  and  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  were 
elected  auditors.  At  a  committee  meeting  held  subsequently,  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  outgoing  committee,  and  H.  L.  Styleman  Le 
Strange,  Esq.,  were  added  to  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  paper  on  Hymnody  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  priest 
in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty.  He  explained  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
hymn  music,  defended  it  from  the  usual  objections,  and  illustrated  his 
meaning  by  the  performance,  in  a  very  solemn  and  beautiful  style,  of 
the  following  music  : — "  Conditor  alme  siderum,"  first  recited  chorally, 
and  then  sung  in  harmony  with  organ  accompaniment.  Of  this  hymn 
one  verse  was  performed  by  the  choir  and  organ,  the  next  by  men  in 
unison,  the  third  by  trebles  in  unison,  the  fourth  by  the  full  choir  in 
harmony,  and  the  last  full  in  unison.  Next  was  sung,  "  Now  it  is 
high  time,"  a  motett  by  Vittoria,  a  composition  written  on  the  tnotif 
of  the  preceding  hymn.  The  "  Vexilla  Regis,"  sung  partly  in  harmony 
with  Uie  organ,  partly  in  full  unison,  and  partly  in  treble  unison. 
"  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere,"  in  unison  recitative  and  in  harmony.  '*  Nunc 
sancte  nobis  Spiritus,"  in  unison  throughout,  with  ad  liHtum  organ 
accompaniment.  Chorus  novae  Jerusalem,"  '*  Sermone  blando  An- 
gelus,*'  "  Ad  ccenam  Agni  providi,"  and  the  festal  melody,  from  Gui- 
detti,  for  the  hymn  "  iEterna  Christi  munera,"  followed  by  the  Sanctus 
from  Palestrina,  founded  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  report  of  the  sub -committee  on  the  Ecclesiological  contents  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  was  then  read  by  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 
He  divided  the  subject  into  the  following  classes,  each  of  which  was 
critically  discussed : — 1.  Architectural  models;  2.  Carving  in  stone; 
3.  Carving  in  wood  and  inlaying;  4.  Painted  glass;  5.  Metal  work; 
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6.  Embroidery  and  textile  fobrics ;  7.  Ceramic  art ;  8.  Mosaic  work 
and  inlaying  in  stone  ;  9.  Organs.  The  last  head  of  this  report  was 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore. 

Then  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  incumbent  of  Christchurch,  S.  Law- 
rence,  Sidney,  gave  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  surprising  pro- 
gress of  Church  architecture  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
profusely  illustrated  by  sketches.  This  lecture  excited  peculiar  in- 
terest from  the  attention  which  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Australasia 
have  recently  excited. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Bourne,  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ouiana, 
next  read  a  very  thoughtful  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of 
Pointed  architecture*  to  tropical  climates,  derived  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

After  a  paper  from  W.  White,  Esq.,  architect  of  Truro,  upon  '*  some 
of  the  causes  and  points  of  failure  in  modern  designs/'  the  meeting 
adjourned,  having  voted  the  usual  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Keith  exhibited  at  the  meeting  some  church  plate,  verges,  and 
enamels,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell  some  very  interesting  early 
Christian  paintings  by  Ugolino  da  Siena,  which  have  come  into  his 
possession ;  and  of  which  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  History  of  Christian 
Art,  had  regretted  the  supposed  loss. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MBSTiNO  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — Mr.  J.  H. 
D'Arcy,  Balliol  College  ;  Rev.  H.  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  New  College ; 
Rev.  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A..  Balliol  College ;  Mr.  W.  Mosely,  Trinity 
College.  A  glass  quarry  from  Eton  College  Chapel  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lygon,  who  then  proceeded  to  read  the  Report, 
which  stated  that  it  was  contemplated  to  arrange  some  excursions 
daring  the  present  term  to  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighr 


A  Committee  meeting  was  held  on  May  2%  after  the  anniversary, 
attended  by  Mr.  Hope  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  the  President  being  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  members  of  last  year*s  committee  were  re-elected,  viz. 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Forbes, 
Mr.  France,  Mr.  Gordon,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Hon.  i 

and  Rev.  R.  W.  Sackville  West,  Mr.  Strickland,  and  Mr.  Wegg- 
I^ofiser,  M.P.  [ 

Mr.  Dickinson  attended  the  Committee,  and  the  old  officers  were  re-  * 

elected :  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  M.  P.,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  Luard,  Treasurer ; 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Secretaries ;  and  H.  L. 
Styl^man  Le  Strange,  Esq.  was  added  to  the  Committee. 
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bourhood.     Mr.  Wilmot,  Corresponding  Secretary,  had  forwarded  a 
print  of  a  tery  curious  buttress  in  Totness  church,  Devon.     An  appli- 
cation for  advice  had  been  received  from  one  of  the  committee  for  the 
restoration  of  S.  Botolph's  church,  Boston.     Mr.  Parker  read  a  paper 
on  the  Early  History  of  Architecture  in  Oxford,  taking  the  period  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.     He  noticed  each 
of  the  buildings  in  chronological  order,  and  compared  them  with  others 
of  ascertained  dates  in  other  parts  of  the  country — the  tower  of  S. 
Michael's  church  with  the  similar  towers  at  Lincoln,  called  Saxon,  but 
really  built  after  the  Conquest ;  the  tower  of  the  Castle  with  the  White 
Tower  in  London  of  the  tim^  of  the  Conqueror ;  The  late  Norman  and 
Transition  work  at  Iffley,  S.  Peter,  and  the  Cathedral,  ^th  Can- 
terbury, as  recorded  by  Gervaise,  1175  and  1184  ;  the  Early  English 
arch  at  the  south  aisle  of  S.  Giles,  and  the  Chapter-house  with  Bishop 
Hugh's  arch  at  Lincoln,  and  the  continuation  of  it  from  1100  to  1220; 
the  spire  of  the  Cathedral,  the  south  arch  of  S,  Giles',  and  the  arches 
of  S.  Peter's,  with  the  King's  Hall  at  Winchester,  built  between  1^2 
and  1235,  and  S.  Mary's-le-Wyford,  Lincoln,  in  1228,  in  all  of  which 
quatrefoils  or  foliated  niches  are  used,  and  he  showed  that  windows  of 
this  kind  are  contemporaneous   with  lancet  windows;  the  E^rly  or 
Geometrised  Decorated  work  in  the  choir  of  Merton  College  Clmpel 
with  Bishop's   Quivil's   work  at  Exeter,  and  the  Eleanor  Crosses; 
the  Treasury  at  Merton  with  Caernarvon  Castle: — the  windows  are  of  the 
same  form,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  L ;  it 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  structure,  and  quite  fire-proof,  being  built 
entirely  of  ashlar   masonry.     He  took  the  opportunity  of  showing  that 
Mr.  Sharpe's  divisions  of  seven  periods  of  architecture  in  England 
do  not  agree  with  the  ascertained  dates  of  various  buildings.     The 
President  then  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his 
most  able  paper,  and  a  discussion  ensued  on  the  dedication  of  the 
church  of  S.  I'homas  of  Canterbury  in  Oxford  ;  also  on  some  peculi- 
arities in  Merton  Chapel,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church.     Mr. 
Wayte,  of  Trinity  College,  made  some  remarks  on  the  course  of  the 
city  walls.     A  vote  of  tibanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Russell,  of  Wadham 
College,  for  his  kindness  in  preparing  a  most  valuable  catalogue  of  the 
Society's  brasses.    The  President  then  adjourned  the  meeting. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Ov  Thursday,  May  8th,  1851,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  tke  College  Hall,  the  Rev.  W.  Heberden, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  N.  Lightfoot  read  the  Annual  Report,  of  which  we  give 
the  following  extract : — 

"  Your  committee  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and 
the  ridicule  which  either  the  principles  or  the  detuls  of  Christian  art 
do  meet  with,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  never,  since  its  late  revival,  been 
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in  a  more  fkvoiired  position  than  it  is  at  present.  True  tbat  there  are 
occsasionally  laboured  efforts  to  show  that  no  such  thing  as  Christian 
architecture  has  any  existence  (it  is  a  hard  task  to  prove  a  negative), 
and  occasionally  we  are  told,  by  what  would  fain  be  high  authority, 
that  the  adornment  of  churches,  especial  of  chancels,  is  to  be  con-  , 

aidered  as  the  distingubhing  characteristic  work  of  a  party,  and  that 
an  unfaithful  one.  Still  your  committee  believe  there  exists  an  in- 
creasing desire  to  execute  in  a  fitting  manner  the  works  which  may  be 
in  progress,  a  more  chaste  appreciation  of  ornament  rightly  applied, 
and  a  more  common  belief  Jthat  bareness  and  meagreness  in  the  fittings  • 

of  the  House  of  God  are  no  fit  expressions  on  our  part  of  our  sense  of 
His  Majesty  whom  we  worship,  as,  certainly,  in  Hooker's  words — 
*  God  hath  no  where  revealed  that  it  pleaseth  Him  to  dwell  beggarly.' 
In  speaking,  however,  of  the  Society's  prospects,  your  committee 
would  invite  more  extended  co-operation  both  from  our  own  members 
and  from  churchmen  at  large.  The  zealous  labours  of  the  Plymouth 
committee,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  those  labours,  form  a 
strong  ground  for  extending  similar  operations  elsewhere.  The  im- 
portant district  of  Truro,  where  no  acting  committee  has  yet  been  ; 
formed^  seems  especially  to  demand  such  an  effort ;  and,  as  to  more  i 
extended  support  from  churchmen  at  large,  this  may  be  afforded  either  i 
through  information  from  individuals  of  all  that  may  be  interesting  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  or  by  a  more  numerous  enrolment  of 
members,  which  would  bring  to  our  aid  whatever  amount  of  experience 
they  may  possess,  and  would  also  enable  the  Society,  by  increased 
funds,  the  better  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed. 
Your  committee  will  rejoice  to  report  more  favourably  on  this  head 
another  year. 

"The  Quarterly  reports  which  have  been  already  presented  and 
adopted,  make  it  the  less  necessary  to  be  very  explicit  in  the  Annual 
report.     More  churches  seem  to  have  been  completed  than  commenced  ; 

of  late,  thus  many  consecrations  have  taken  place,  and  several  build- 
ings are  ready  for  consecration,  while  but  three  sets  of  designs  have 
lately  come  before  the  committee.  Two  of  them  were  generally  ap- 
proved, though  in  one  a  more  desirable  arrangement  of  chancel  could  . 
have  been  suggested  but  for  the  limited  nature  of  the  site — and  in  the 
other  your  committee  felt  it  necessary  to  propose  a  few  changes, 
though  the  design  possessed  considerable  merit  on  the  whole.  The 
third  set  of  designs,  of  the  Decorated  period,  seemed  to  your  committee 
to  be  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  that  style, 
though  in  the  artist  they  exhibited  considerable  acquaintance  with  its 
details.  The  arrangement  of  the  chancel  in  this  design  was  considered 
especially  commendable.  The  tower  of  AUhallows-on-the-wall  in  this 
city,  which  had  so  long  remained  in  an  unfinished  state,  has,  through 
the  sole  liberality  of  Dr.  Bull,  been  at  length  completed.  Besides  these 
greater  works,  your  committee  have  had  to  give  their  advice  in  several 
works  of  less  extent. 

"Many  papers  of  great  interest  have  been  prepared  and  read  within 
the  year.  Your  committee  would  name  that  of  Col.  Harding  on  the 
Soclesiaatical  Antiquities  of  Exeter,  from  the  kind  promise  held  out 
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that  the  subject  shall  be  shortly  contiDued.  Mr.  Street's  paper  on  the 
examples  in  Cornwall,  of  churches  of  the  Decorated  period,  has  been 
fully  illustrated  in  the  number  of  the  Society's  Transactions  laid  on  the 
table  to-day,  a  number  which  your  committee  are  confident  will  prove 
of  great  interest  to  them  from  the  matters  of  its  papers  and  from  its 
copious  illustrations.  Your  committee  regret  that  from  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  the  paper  on  chancels  has  not  been 
followed  up  as  was  promised.  Eight  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  Society's  list,  no  large  number,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
interest  felt  in  its  operations  is  not  dormant. 

'*  Many  presents  have  been  received,  consisting  chiefly  of  drawings 
and  prints  by  different  contributors.  The  history  of  Ludlow  Castle, 
presented  by  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  shows  that  the  Society  is  regarded 
vdth  kindly  interest  in  distant  dioceses.  Your  committee  have  voted 
entire  copies  of  the  Society's  Transactions  for  the  use  of  the  Bishop's 
library  in  New  Zeidand,  and  to  Mr.  Dudley,  for  many  years  an  able 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hay  ward,  by  whose  direction  his  talented  pencil  has 
contributed  largely  to  our  illustrations.  The  occasion  of  this  latter 
vote  was  the  proposed  departure  of  Mr.  Dudley  for  New  York  to  join 
Mr.  Wills,  who  left  at  an  earlier  period,  and  who  having  lent  his  pro- 
fessional aid  for  some  time  in  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  at  Frederic- 
ton,  has  lately  settled  in  the  chief  city  of  the  West,  so  that  we  may 
fJEurly  hope  to  see  the  principles  of  our  Society  take  root  and  flourish 
among  our  Transatlantic  brethren. 

*'  Your  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  one  or  two  valuable  plates, 
the  property  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  long  missing,  have  at 
length  been  discovered,  and  they  are  all  now  in  tiie  custody  of  your 
Committee. 

"Your  Committee  have  purchased  fifty  sketches  of  architectural 
details,  taken  by  Mr.  Reed,  an  American  artist,  from  churches  in  this 
diocese. 

'*  An  application  was  lately  made  for  a  copy  of  the  Society's  rough 
notes,  to  assist  the  Editor  of  Murray's  Hand  Book  of  Devon,  a  request 
with  which  your  Committee  most  readily  complied,  on  the  condition 
that  the  corrected  copy  in  this  room  was  referred  to.  This  condition 
your  Committee  thought  it  necessary  to  impose,  as  otherwise  they 
would  be  parties  to  circulating  incorrect  information ;  they  would  be 
glad  if  the  corrections  of  those  notes  came  more  freely  in. 

"  A  paper  has  been  promised,  which  is  to  contain  a  full  account  of 
the  restoration  of  S.  Mary,  Ottery,  and  your  Committee  were  not 
without  hope  that  it  would  be  prepared  for  the  meeting  to-day. 

"  Before  concluding  this  report,  your  Committee  ^el  called  upon 
briefly  to  notice  a  subject,  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed 
by  several  members  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  by  others,  but  on  which 
they  would  speak  with  that  caution  and  courtesy  due  to  those  from 
whom  the  Society  has  ever  received  the  kindest  support.  Allusion  is 
made  to  the  internal  wooden  porches  and  doors  which  have  been  affixed 
to  one  of  the  entrances  of  our  beautiful  cathedral.  Your  Committee 
know  not  from  whose  design  these  works  were  executed,  but  they 
cannot  but  express  their  regret  that  some  more  comely  and  equally 
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effectual  plan  has  not  been  devised  for  checking  draughts,  which  your 
Committee  suppose  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  change  in  question. 
They  think  that  this  might  have  been  as  fully  secured  by  affixing  ap- 
propriate hangings  before  the  entrance  openings,  as  is  done  at  Durham 
and  other  cathedrals.  Our  own  cathedral,  almost  unique  as  an  entire 
example  of  one,  and  that  the  best,  period  of  Christian  architecture,  is 
also  remarkably  free  from  deformities  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  lamented  that  erections  should  have  been  permitted  so 
inconsistent  with  the  building  itself,  as  well  as  so  offensive  to  the  eye." 

W.  Miles,  Esq.,  presented  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  showed  a 
balsmce  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  only  £29.  \38,  5d,,  whereas  last 
year  it  was  £108.  148.  Id,  The  arrears  of  subscriptions  amounted  to 
^184.  14^.,  which  he  expected  would  eventually  be  paid. 

The  report  having  been  received  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Lieut. 
Col.  Twopeny,  of  Kingskerswell,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society, 
on  the  motion  of  Major  Lee. 

Mr.  T.  6.  Norris,  the  Curator  of  the  Society,  laid  on  the  table  two 
volumes,  gifts  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  being  their  published  pro- 
ceedings at  their  annual  meetings  in  1847  and  1848.  Mr.  Hayward^ 
the  Society's  architect,  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  two  cu- 
rious and  interesting  Greek  triptychs,  and  an  ancient  chalice  and  paten, 
lent  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  of  this  city,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  Also  several  drawings  of  chalices.  Mr.  Ash  worth  placed 
in  the  room,  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  a  fine  drawing  by  him- 
self, of  Lane's  aisle  in  CoUumpton  Church,  with  the  decorations  as 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  recent  alterations.  Also  a  fine  drawinjg 
of  King  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Rev.  H.  L. 
Jenner,  of  Merrifield,  Antony,  in  Cornwall,  presented  several  drawings 
by  Mr.  White,  of  Truro,  including  views  of  the  school-house  at  Meva- 
gissey,  and  the  parsonage  of  S.  Columb. 

A  curious  but  beautifully  executed  pedigree  of  the  Courtenay  Family 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  work  of  Sir 
Peter  Balle,  Recorder  of  Exeter,  who  was  turned  out  of  his  office  by 
the  Puritans  in  the  Corporation  from  1648  to  1660,  was  laid  before  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Pitman  Jones,  and  excited  great  attention. 

Mr.  Ash  worth  read  a  very  elaborate  and  able  paper  on  "  the  Archi- 
tectural antiquities  of  Dartmoor  and  some  of  the  Border  Churches," 
which  was  profusely  illustrated,  and  excited  very  great  interest.  The 
Rev.  P.  Carlyon  read  a  paper,  which  had  been  contributed  by  Charles 
Spence,  Esq.,  of  Stoke,  near  Devonport,  on  "  the  Manor  House  and 
Chapel  at  Fardell,  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  Papers  were 
also  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  on  "  the  Claims  of  the  Decorated  or 
Second-Pointed  Style  of  Church  Architecture  regarded  in  an  historical 
aspect  '*;  and  by  Mr.  White,  of  Truro,  on  "  the  best  Principles  of 
Design  in  Churches."  All  these  papers  contained  interesting  infor- 
mation and  valuable  suggestions,  and  were  much  and  deservedly 
applauded. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  appointed  on  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scott.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  contributors  of 
papers,  drawings,  and  books,  as  well  as  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
meeting  separated,  after  having  occupied  four  hours. 
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JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  AR- 
CHITECTURAL SOCIETY,  AND  THE  WARWICKSHIRE 
ARCH^OLOGICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  May  21,  a  meeting  of  the  above  Societies  "was  held 
in  S.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  the  chair  being  taken  by  C.  H.  Brace- 
bridge,  Esq.,  who  in  alluding  to  the  place  of  meeting,  called  to  their 
recollection  the  Earl  Leofric  and  the  Lady  Godiva,  as  noble  per- 
sonages peculiarly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  place,  and  claimed 
for  them  the  position  of  historic  character,  and  not  to  be  mixed  up 
with  fabulous  stories,  or  confounded  with  the  myths  of  chivalric  times, 
and  quoted  several  chroniclers  and  historians  in  support  of  his 
assertion. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.  of  Rugby»  on 
some  ancient  British,  Roman,  Romano -British,  and  Early  Saxon  Re- 
mains, mostly  sepulchral,  recently  discovered  in  Warwickshire,  and  not 
hitherto  noticed.  These  which  were  exhibited  in  the  room,  consisted 
of  some  drinking  cups  of  British  pottery  of  the  period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  invasion ;  two  heads  of  copper  belonging  to  a  Roman  steelyard 
or  balance ;  some  fragments  of  embossed  CoraUine,  or  Samian  ware ; 
a  small  bronze  hammer  of  the  Romano- British  era;  and  the  handle  of 
a  bronze  mirror,  with  part  of  the  mirror  attached ;  also  some  frag- 
ments of  a  sword  and  spear  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  a  fibula  of  the 
same  date. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Staunton  then  read  a  paper  entitled  *•  Brief  Notices 
of  the  Cathedral  and  Priory  of  Coventry  ;"  and  the  Rev.  Q.  AyliflTe 
Poole,  a  paper  on  **  The  Churches  of  Coventry." 

Several  relics  of  antiquity  of  great  variety,  value,  and  interest  were 
laid  on  the  table;  some  drawings  of  Mr.  Poole,  and  rubbings  of 
brasses.  The  churches  of  S.  Michael  and  Trinity,  and  the  picturesque 
building  of  Ford's  Hospital  were  visited  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Thursday  an  excursion  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  two 
Societies,  and  several  others,  to  Kenil worth,  where  a  lecture  was  de- 
livered within  the  precincts  of  the  castle  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
home,  on  the  architectural  character,  and  historical  changes  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  building.  Quotations  were  made  from  the 
pipe  rolls  and  other  documents,  to  show  the  additions  and  repairs 
which  took  place  under  the  several  possessors.  The  next  visit  was 
made  to  the  museum  at  Warwick,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  the 
rich  and  curious  specimens,  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  antiquary. 
Then  Warwick  Castle  received  the  company,  which  was  thrown  open 
by  the  liberality  of  Lord  Warwick,  including  the  magnificent  double- 
Hisled  Crypt,  and  the  domestic  apartments.  Mr.  Hartshorne  again 
gave  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  castle,  and  assigned  dates  to  the 
celebrated  Csesar  and  Beauchamp -towers. 
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Thb  regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  in  S.  Panrt 
Sunday  School  Room,  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  7th  of  April,  1 851  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc Vicar,  Pt'esident  of  the  Society,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  laat  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Committee  was  then  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Elmendorf.  Besides  the  usual  matters,  it  announced  the  election 
of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Walter  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  that  of  the 
Rev.  Solon  W.  Manney,  of  Milwaukie,  111.,  as  'a  life-member.  The 
Committee  have  confided  to  one  of  their  number  the  supervision  of  the 
manufacture  of  Church  Plate  ;  and  all  orders  sent  to  him  in  that  line, 
can  be  executed  more  economically,  as  well  as  more  correctly,  than  in 
any  other  mode  short  of  importation  from  England.  They  have  taken 
measures  to  procure  a  large  accession  to  their  stock  of  designs  from  the 
Society  iu  England.  The  Committee  have  determined  to  issue  a  Re- 
port, to  be  the  first  of  an  Annual  Series  and  which  will  contain  an 
address  from  the  President,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  matter.  They 
proposed  a  number  of  alterations  in  the  laws,  and  requested  the  action 
of  the  Society  thereon.  They  also  announced  that  Mr.  Charles 
Coagdon  had  been  added  to  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  new  members  were  confirmed. 

An  original  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  George  L.  Duykinck,  on 
T%e  Plastic  nature  of  Pointed  Architecture.  Mr.  Duykinck  began  by 
alluding  to  the  vivid  and  yet  varied  impression  produced  upon  the 
tourist  in  Europe,  by  beholding  such  an  infinite  variety  of  detail  and 
general  expression  in  canying  out  the  same  fundamental  ideas  which  are 
embodied  in  every  cathedral.  One  after  another  is  passed  in  review, 
yet  so  distinct  and  peculiar  is  the  character  of  each,  that  one  could  no 
more  confound  Westminster  and  York  Minster,  or  Exeter  and  Salisbury, 
or  Winchester  and  Gloucester,  than  we  could  mistake  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  George  Washington.  Whence  was  all  this  variety  ? 
from  whim,  love  of  novelty,  the  trafficking  spirit  of  composition  ?  The 
reason  was  the  same  as  that  which  caused  the  difference  between 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  Lear  and  Othello ;  the  Fairy  Queen  and  Para- 
dise Lost.  Men  of  mind  were  at  work,  whose  genius  was  not  exhausted 
by  a  single  effort :  uniting  great  originality,  with  great  patience  and 
enduring  labour,  and  a  thorough  systematic  education  in  their  art.  The 
sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  alone  afford  material  for  a  volume, 
which  had  yet  to  be  written.  It  had  a  distinct  character  of  its  own, 
tending  to  spiritualize,  not  sensualize,  the  feelings.  It  rose  far  above 
the  sensual  graces  of  nudity,  such  as  the  heathen  Venus,  to  the  perfect 
e  xpression  of  Christian  purity,  as  in  Her,  who  was  "  Blessed  among 
women."  The  endless  variety  of  Pointed  architecture  was  not  only 
seen  in  the  difference  of  building  from  building,  but  in  rich  profusion 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  edifice.  Nor  was  it  only  in  cathedrals 
and  great  churches,  but  even  the  smallest  and  humblest  had  also  their 
share.     The  reason  of  this  was  that  machinery  was  not  yet  invented. 
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The  endless  forms  were  all  to  be  cut  honestly  in  stone,  not  moulded  in 
plaister ;  and  the  workman  relieved  the  monotony  of  his  labour  by 
varying  it  according  to  his  fancy.      This  brought  out    the  creative 
faculty  of   the    soul,  gave  lightness   and  strength  to  the  arm,  and 
stamped  a  living  character  on  the  result,  which  no  tame  copying  can 
ever  reach.     Notwithstanding  the  lavish  outlay  of  funds,  yet  there  viraa 
a  woeful  falling  short  of  the  ancient  models,  in  our  modem  attempts. 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  ?     It  was  because  copying,  not  creating, 
was  the  order  of  the  day.     Careless  of  the  immense  difference  between 
stone  and  painted  pine — (even  although  sanded,)  we  had  copied  old 
buildings  in  dwarfed  proportions,  and  now,  in  search  of  originality,  had 
begun  to  select  different  scraps  from  various  old  buildings,  and  so  com- 
bine them  to  form  a  new  design.      This  was  but  eclecticism,  and 
eclecticism  had  never  produced  genius,  nor  been  produced  by  it.    What 
should  we  say  of  a  sculptor  who  borrowed  the  nose  of  hia  Ideal  from 
one  antique  cast,  the  brow  from  a  second,  the  mouth  from  a  third  ? 
What  better  was  it  to  be  always  taking  scraps  from  Mr.  Pugin's 
quartcs  ?     All  these  must  be  studied,  of  course,  with  much  else.     But 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  read,  mark  and  learn,  if  we  did  not  inufardly 
digest.    Nationality  was  to  be  sought — not  a  mere  reproduction  of 
English  ideas.      The  living  American   Church  must   have    her  own 
American  characteristics,  to  distinguish  her  architecture;  and   these 
peculiarities  should    be   founded   on  the   actual    differences  existing 
between  the  nations  and  countries.     The  only  scope  for  such  variations 
would  of  course  be  merely  in  detail ;  but  though  small,  they  would  not 
be  trifling,  if  they  embodied  the  principle.     A  number  of  points  was 
then  suggested,  where  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
principle  advocated,  such  as  foliage,  where  the  oak  might  be  largely 
replaced  by  the  Maple,  Elm,  Iiocust,  and  other  more  American  trees ;  the 
corn  and  cotton  plants,  also,  as  well  as  others,  might  be  introduced  in 
particular  sections  of  the  country.     The  use  of  symbols,  the  Mitre  and 
the  Crown,  armorial  bearings,  &c.,  was  also  enlarged  on.     Special 
occurrences,  of  importance  in  the  history  of  a  Parish,  might  be  em- 
bodied, and  the  carved  heads  on  corbels  and  door  jambs  might  be  made 
historical.     The  whole  subject  of  memorials  of  the  dead  admitted  of 
vast  change  for  the  better  among  us,  and  would  furnish  rich  materials, 
not  only  for  adorning  and  enriching  churches  by  monuments,  windows, 
inscriptions,  &c.,  but  for  developing  and  strengthening  that  individuality 
of  churches  which  would  most  surely  enchain  the  affections  and  pro- 
mote originality  of  design.     The  subject  of  roodscreens  was  adverted 
to,  with  notices  of  the  objections  to  that  arrangement,  as  carried  out 
on  the  continent.     Representations  of  the  Crucifixion  were  treated  of 
in  the  same  connexion.     The  adaptation  of  ancient  seats  to  modem 
ideas  of  convenience  was  recommended,  and  the  least  objectionable 
construction  of  galleries,  where  they  were  held  to  be  indispensable  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  congregation.    Sunday  school  rooms,  pulpits, 
iron  works,  gas-lights,  mosaics  and  frescoes,  altar- hangings,  &c.,  were 
all  passed  in  review,     llie  paper  concluded  with  an  earnest  and  glow- 
ing anticipation  of  the  triumphs  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  further 
advance  of  Christian  art — especially  in  our  land. 
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central  figure  is  the  Ecce  Homo,  a  most  ill  chosen  representation 
when  (as  here)  the  only  one  of  our  Blessed  Loan.  How  much  more 
so  when  accompanied  with  effigies  of  saints  (SS.  John  and  Paul)  quite 
at  their  ease  ?  The  expression  of  face  with  which  the  thing  meant  for 
S.  John  regards  our  Loan  would,  if  not  intensely  profane,  be  unspeak- 
ably ludicrous.  The  tracery  of  the  niches,  the  ash-coloured  pavement, 
and  red  diapers,  form  a  perspective  perhaps  unique.  On  the  south  of 
the  chancel  are  two  trefoiled  lights  with  trefoils  in  the  head.  The  nave 
has  three  windows  in  the  south:  1,  a  trefoiled  light;  ^,  3,  4,  of  two 
trefoiled  lights,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  heads.  The  west  window  has 
four  trefoiled  lights,  with  two  quatrefoils  and  a  cinqfoil  above.  The 
north  aide,  communicating  with  the  buildings,  is  blank.  The  chancel 
has  benches  stallwise,  a  vile  sham,  since  prayers  are  said  in  the  nave. 
(The  arrangement  of  S.  Paure,  Brighton,  has  fearfully  much  to  answer 
for.)  The  altar  and  altar  chairs  are  on  approved  Protestant  principles, 
and  must  doubtless  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  public.  The  chancel 
arch  has  starved  octagonal  caps  and  shafts.  The  nave  has  moveable 
benches,  and  it  shows  how  bad  the  chapel  must  be  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  vacant  area,  there  is  no  effect  of  space.  The  pavement 
is  of  black  and  red  dies.  The  interior  dressing  of  the  window  cills  we 
despair  of  describing :  its  principle  is,  we  should  think,  unique,  llie 
roof  of  the  chancel  has  cross  springers  from  the  purlins  at  every  rafter ; 
that  of  the  nave  from  the  principal  only.  We  cannot  say  much  for  either. 
The  turret  is  square,  beidlled  off  into  octagonal,  and  that  ending  in  an 
octagonal  campanile,  alternately  pierced  and  blank  in  shafted  trefoil 
lights.  There  is  a  sacristy  in  the  right  place.  Service  is  said  in  the 
chapel  twice  on  Sunday,  but  on  other  days  there  are  "  prayers"  in  the 
hall. 

8. ,  Otago,  New  Zealand. — We  have  been  rather  disappointed 

with  the  drawings  for  a  proposed  wooden  church  for  this  settlement  by 
Mr.  Hugall,  of  Cheltenham.  It  is  designed  for  a  very  small  building, 
with  nave  41  ft.  long,  and  chancel  20  ft.  long,  a  western  tower,  south- 
west porch,  and  sacristy  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
It  is  shown  as  overcrowded  with  seats,  even  to  the  area  of  the  tower, 
but  we  were  much  pleased  to  observe  a  very  correct  arrangement  of  the 
chancel.  Mr.  Hugall  has  produced  the  type  of  a  stone  church  instead 
of  a  wooden  one.  His  idea  of  construction  is  to  place  the  trunks  of 
trees  vertically  in  rows,  but  this  is  unnecessarily  primitive.  He  has 
evidently  intended  to  give  scope  for  the  wild  but  elaborate  carving  of 
the  native  New  2^alanders  in  huge  corbel  faces  at  the  ends  of  some  of 
his  horizontal  beams.  The  idea  is  valuable,  but  it  should  have  been 
developed  so  as  to  Christianize  and  improve  the  native  taste  and  skill, 
not  merely  to  admit  its  savage  grotesque  power,  just  as  it  is.  The 
First- Pointed  details  of  a  three  lancet  east  window  are  also  wholly  un- 
suited  to  wood,  and  still  more  flagrantly  no  are  the  buttresses,  the  tower 
and  spire  altogether,  and  particularly  the  attached  staircase  turret. 
Besides  which,  'any  one,  before  looking  at  the  dimensions  of  the  plan, 
might  pardonably  take  the  design,  from  its  outline  and  character,  for  a 
building  of  a  very  much  larger  scale  and  degree  of  pretension. 
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too  finely  and  thinly  done,  and  we  could  detect  many  traces  of 
Perpendicular  feeling  in  the  mouldings.  Mr.  Pearson  will  excuse 
these  remarks  upon  a  church  which  we  could  not  but  regard  with  ]  i: 
pleasure,  indicative  as  it  is  of  the  great  revival  which  has  taken  place 
in  our  church  architecture,  and  which  he  has  so  laudably  seconded  in 
the  present  instance.  His  treatment  of  the  vestry  of  two  stories,  as  a 
semi -circular  pile  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  is  very 
felicitous,  and  he  has  given  it  a  very  pretty  and  well-placed  chimney, 
llie  porches  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west  face  each  other.  The 
east  window  is  of  seven,  the  west  of  six,  and  the  two  transept  ones  of 
five  lights.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  carved  stone  work  in  pinnacles, 
buttresses,  and  niches  about  the  exterior  of  the  chancel.  The  priest's 
door  is  not  wanting,  but  how  will  it  be  used  ?  for  on  the  opposite  side 
is  the  vestry  with  an  external  entrance. 

S.  Mark,  Albert  Road,  Regents  Park,  London. — We  cannot  much 
congratulate  Mr.  T.  Little,  on  the  published  drawing  (from  the  S.W.) 
of  this  Church.     It  is  a  First- Pointed,  with  nave,  and  isles,  chancel,  en-  ^^ 

gaged  S.W.  tower  and  spire,  and  S.W.  porch.  The  west  window  is  a 
pretentious  quintuplet  of  trefoiled  lancets  ;  and  the  fagade  of  the  south  \i 
aisle  displays,  above  a  monotonous  range  of  lights,  an  equally  monoto- 
nous range  of  spherical  triangles — (meant  to  be  a  clerestory) — in  an  | 
upper  row.  llie  effect  is  very  bad,  and  very  clumsy.  The  tower 
wants  breadth  and  mass;  its  buttresses  are  conceived  after  a  later 
type.  The  belfry  is  ostentatiously  arcaded,  and  there  is  a  broach  spire, 
very  hungry  in  its  look,  with  a  spirelet  (which  has  no  visible  purpose) 
at  its  •  south-west  angle. 

S.  James,  Stoke  Damerel,  Devon. — A  south-west  view  of  this  design 
has  been  published.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed,  and  the  architect 
(we  believe)  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  The  plan  consists  of  a  clerestoried  nave 
with  aisles,  chancel  with  aisles  to  its  western  part,  and  a  south-western 
porch  with  a  tower  and  spire  over  it.  Judging  from  the  engraving  the 
design  is  rather  commonplace,  the  detail  being  very  uniform.  The 
clerestory  appears  to  be  of  the  East  Anglian  type,  couplets  of  lights 
placed  very  close  together.  A  small  rose  window  shows  itself  above 
the  west  window.  The  tower  is  not  well  treated  as  to  its  stages  and 
their  respective  lights,  and  this  is  more  unsatisfactory  in  a  tower,  stand- 
ing, as  this  does,  almost  detached  over  a  porch,  than  if  it  were  engaged 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  spire  is  an  octagonid  broach,  with 
spire-lights  on  alternate  faces  and  spire-bands,  lliis  is  not  unpleasing, 
from  its  fair  outline  and  great  simplicity. 

Philanthropic  Farm  Chapel,  Reigate, — Many  of  our  readers  who  may        | 
have  travelled  on  the  Dover  line  must  have  noticed  the  chapel  attached        s 
to  the   Philanthropic  establishment  on  the  left  hand  side,  just  after 
passing  Reigate.     It  consists  of  chancel  and  nave,  with  a  small  kind  of 
campanile,  forming  also  a  south  porch  at  their  junction.     The 
is  Middle-Pointed,  but  the  details  are  terribly  starved ; 
the  external  string  is  perfectly  disgraceful.    The 
three  lights,  a  trefoil  over  the  side  ones 
crowning  the  centre  light.     The  stained 
Cartissier,  of  Paris,  is  almost  the 
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central  figure  is  the  Ecce  Homo,  a  most  ill  chosen  representation 
when  (as  here)  the  only  one  of  our  Blessed  Loan.  How  much  more 
8o  when  accompanied  with  effigies  of  sunts  (SS.  John  and  Paul)  quite 
at  their  ease  ?  The  expression  of  face  with  which  the  thing  meant  for 
S.  John  regards  our  Lord  would,  if  not  intensely  profane,  be  unspeak- 
ably ludicrous.  The  tracery  of  the  niches,  the  ash-coloured  pavement, 
and  red  diapers,  form  a  perspective  perhaps  unique.  On  the  south  of 
the  chancel  are  two  trefoiled  lights  with  trefoils  in  the  head.  The  nave 
has  three  windows  in  the  south  :  1,  a  trefoiled  light ;  %  3,  4,  of  two 
trefoiled  lights,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  heads.  The  west  window  has 
four  trefoiled  Ughts,  with  two  quatrefoils  and  a  cinqfoil  above.  The 
north  side,  communicating  with  the  buildings,  is  blank.  The  chancel 
has  benches  stallwise,  a  vile  sham,  since  prayers  are  said  in  the  nave. 
(The  arrangement  of  S.  PauFs,  Brighton,  has  fearfully  much  to  answer 
for.)  The  altar  and  altar  chairs  are  on  approved  Protestant  principles, 
and  must  doubtless  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  public.  The  chancel 
arch  has  starved  octagonal  caps  and  shafts.  The  nave  has  moveable 
benches,  and  it  shows  how  bad  the  chapel  must  be  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  vacant  area,  there  is  no  effect  of  space.  The  pavement 
ia  of  black  and  red  tiles.  The  interior  dressing  of  the  window  cills  we 
despair  of  describing :  its  principle  is,  we  should  think,  unique.  I1ie 
roof  of  the  chancel  has  cross  springers  from  the  purlins  at  every  rafter ; 
that  of  the  nave  from  the  principal  only.  We  cannot  say  much  for  either* 
The  turret  is  square,  beviUed  off  into  octagonal,  and  that  ending  in  an 
octagonal  campanile,  alternately  pierced  and  blank  in  shafted  trefoil 
lights.  There  is  a  sacristy  in  the  right  place.  Service  is  said  in  the 
chapel  twice  on  Sunday,  but  on  other  days  there  are  "  prayers*'  in  the 
fcalL 

S. ^  Olago,  New  Zealand. — We  have  been  rather  disappointed 

with  the  drawings  for  a  proposed  wooden  church  for  this  settiement  by 
Mr.  Hugall,  of  Cheltenham.  It  is  designed  for  a  very  small  building, 
with  nave  41  ft.  long,  and  chancel  20  ft.  long,  a  western  tower,  south- 
west porch,  and  sacristy  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
It  is  shown  as  overcrowded  with  seats,  even  to  the  area  of  the  tower, 
but  we  were  much  pleased  to  observe  a  very  correct  arrangement  of  the 
chancel.  Mr.  Hugall  has  produced  the  type  of  a  stone  church  instead 
of  a  wooden  one.  His  idea  of  construction  is  to  place  the  trunks  of 
trees  vertically  in  rows,  but  this  is  unnecessarily  primitive.  He  has 
evidently  intended  to  give  scope  for  the  wild  but  elaborate  carving  of 
the  native  New  Zealanders  in  huge  corbel  faces  at  the  ends  of  some  of 
his  horizontal  beams.  The  idea  u  valuable,  but  it  should  have  been 
developed  so  as  to  Christianize  and  improve  the  native  taste  and  skill, 
not  merely  to  admit  its  savage  grotesque  power,  just  as  it  is.  The 
First- Pointed  details  of  a  three  lancet  east  window  are  also  wholly  un- 
suited  to  wood,  and  still  more  flagrantly  so  are  the  buttresses,  the  tower 
and  spire  altogether,  and  particularly  the  attached  staircase  turret. 
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Mevagissey,  Cornwall,  We  have  seen  a  pleasing  design  for  this 
school,  by  Mr.  White,  of  Truro.  The  windows  are  trefoliated  lancets, 
arranged  in  a  triplet  in  the  guile,  and  in  a  transomed  triplet  in  the  face 
of  a  gabled  projection  at  one  end.  It  is  well  treated  with  reference 
to  the  levels  of  the  ground. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

8,  Columb  Par»onage,  ComwalL — We  mentioned  some  time  ago  that 
Mr.  White  had  made  a  very  good  restoration  of  this  ancient  building, 
originally,  we  believe,  a  college  of  priests.  We  now  present  our 
readers  with  an  external  perspective  and  several  internal  views  of  this 
interesting  pHe.  We  must  say  it  looks  too  large  for  the  residence  of 
any  one  priest,  and  we  could  wish  to  see  it  again  tenanted  by  a 
collegiate  body. 

8,  Symphorian,  Tintagel,  Cornwall, — Considerable  restorations  have 
been  effected  in  this  church  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
fabric,  and  contains  supposed  Saxon  remains,  and  also  much  of  Norman 
date.  In  common  with  all  other  churches,  it  had  been  filled  with  huge 
pews ;  these  have  all  been  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  old  oak  benches, 
many  of  which  still  remain.  There  is  a  very  singular  and  massive 
Norman-Romanesque  font,  remarkable  for  its  symbolism ;  for  it  dis- 
plays numerous  crosses  surmounting  serpents,  supposed  to  signify  the 
triumph  of  the  cross— or  Catholic  worship,  over  the  serpent,— or  hea- 
thenism. The  pulpit  has  been  removed  to  its  proper  place.  The 
ancient  oak  rood-loft  has  been  repaired,  and  adorned  with  poly- 
chrome. The  whitewash  has  been  scraped  off  from  the  Norman- 
Romanesque  arcades  in  the  chancel,  on  either  side ;  and  from  a  First- 
Pointed  Easter  sepulchre,  (or  perhaps  founder's  tomb,)  on  the  slab  of 
which  is  an  incised  cross.  The  arch  is  well  moulded.  The  altar-rails 
have  been  removed,  and  the  chancel  re-paved.  The  wooden  window- 
frames  have  been  taken  out,  and  three  stone  ones,  of  good  design,  in- 
serted, (in  the  chancel,)  which  are  to  be  shortly  filled  with  painted  glass. 
A  new  velvet  altar-cloth,  and  velvet  hangings  for  the  pulpit,  have  been 
provided.  In  scraping  the  walls  of  whitewash,  numy  coats  of  wall  paint- 
ings were  discovered,  one  upon  the  other ;  but  they  were  so  mixed  up 
together,  and  mutilated,  that  it  was  found  impossibk  to  retain  them. 
Over  them  had  been  painted  numerous  texts  of  Scripture,  apparently 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  ground-coat  in  the  nave  and  north 
transept  was  yellow  ochre,  on  which  were  arcades  of  Norman-Roman- 
esque arches,  ornamented  with  the  zigzag.  They  were  evidently  of  very 
good  design,  but,  except  in  parts,  the  mixture  of  the  various  coats 
formed  a  confused  mass.  This  ancient  diureh  must  once  have  glowed 
with  colour;  the  remains  were  interesting,  as  being  specimens  of  Norman 
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;,  and  perhaps  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  they  should 
have  been  again  covered  with  wash.  Several  texts  of  Scripture  have 
been  painted,  and  labels  around  the  chancel-arcades  and  the  window- 
splays.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  this  satisfactory  restoration  has 
been  undertaken  at  the  request  and  cost  of  the  lay  rector,  Mr.  Price,  of 
Torrington.  In  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Parker's  new  edition  of  Rickman, 
the  only  Cornish  church  mentioned,  as  containing  Saxon  remains,  is 
Tintagel.  There  are  some  traces  in  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  church  of 
S.  S3rmphorian,  Forrabury,  of  S<ufon  remains ;  and  there  are  in  the  same 
ancient  church,  specimens  of  Norman  Romanesque,  and  of  the  First, 
Middle,  and  Third-Pointed  styles. 

8. ^  GuUbanmgkt  Yorkshire. — We  are  very  glad  to  hear  of 

great  improvements  in  the  churchjrard  of  this  parish.  A  vast  accumu- 
lation of  earth,  which  in  some  places  buried  the  church  walls  some 
three  or  four  feet,  has  been  removed,  and  good  drains  have  been  formed. 
This  cannot  fiail  of  drying  the  church  and  benefiting  it  in  all  ways. 

S.  ,  Morton,  Yorkshire^  has  lately  received  the  embellishment  of 

some  additional  stained  glass. 

S,  May,  Stow,  Lineoltukire, — A  correspondent  forwards  this  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  interesting  works  in  this  church.  "  The  build- 
ing is  chiefly  Norman,  but  contains  considerable  remains  in  surprising 
preservation  of  the  ancient  Saxon  cathedral  (for  such  it  was).  The 
repairs  are  being  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  solid  and  massive 
character  of  the  original  structure,  in  consequence  of  which  the  work 
u  of  course  slow  and  expensive.  The  work  has  now  been  going  on 
about  hal/-a-year,  and  operations  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to 
the  chancel.  The  east  wall  of  this  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  except 
about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  that  which  is  next  in  con- 
templation (perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  work)  is 
the  restoration  of  the  original  Norman  vaulting,  the  stones  for  the  ribs 
of  which  are  already  prepared ;  over  this  there  will  be  a  new  roof  of 
ooQsiderably  raised  pitch.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Pearson.  Though 
Stow  must  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  it  is 
now  only  a  village,  rather  larger  perhaps  than  some  of  its  neighbours. 
It  has  no  resident '  squire,'  or  any  one  above  the  condition  of  farmer, 
sad  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  G.  Atkinson)  is  struggling  as  best  he  may  for 
the  restoration  of  the  church  against  refractory  churchwardens  and  (for 
the  most  part)  parishioners.  Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  work  by  some  few  of  the  county  gentry,  but  the  funds  as  yet  sub- 
scribed will  scarcely  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  chancel.*' 

8,  John  the  Evangelist,  Milbome  Port,  Somerset, — ^This  church,  a 
large  cruciform  structure  with  some  fine  specimens  of  late  Romanesque 
work  about  it,  has  had  the  whitewash  partially  removed.  There  is  a 
late  roodscreen,  but  the  chancel,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  used  for  those 
officiating  in  the  service,  the  family  of  the  squire  sitting  on  a  row  of 
chairs  with  their  servants  behind  them. 

We  should  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
very  perfect  Third-Pointed  roodscreen  and  loft  in  the  church  of  S. 
Michael,  Mere,  Wilts.  The  whole  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation 
i*  complete  even  to  the  gates  and  staircase  to  the  loft.     The  screen 
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;.  and  perhaps  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  they  should 
have  been  again  coTered  with  wash.  Several  texts  of  Scripture  have 
been  painted,  and  labels  aroand  the  chancel-arcades  and  the  window- 
splafs.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  this  satisfactory  restoration  has 
li^en  undertaken  at  the  request  and  cost  of  the  lay  rector.  Mr.  Price,  of 
Torringrton.  In  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Parker's  new  edition  of  Rickman, 
the  only  Cornish  church  mentioned,  as  containing  Saxon  remains,  is 
Untagel.  There  are  some  traces  in  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  church  of 
S.  S3nnphorian,  Forrabury,  of  Stufon  remains ;  and  there  are  in  the  same 
ancient  church,  specimens  of  Norman  Romanesque,  and  of  the  First, 
Middle,  and  Third-Pointed  styles. 

5. ,  GwharougK   Yorkshire, — We  are  very  glad  to  hear  of 

great  improvements  in  the  churchyard  of  this  parish.  A  vast  accumu- 
lation of  earth,  which  in  some  places  buried  the  church  walls  some 
three  or  four  feet,  has  been  removed,  and  good  drains  have  been  formed. 
This  cannot  fail  of  drying  the  church  and  benefiting  it  in  all  ways. 

5.  ,  Morton,  Yorkshire,  has  lately  received  the  embellishment  of 

tome  additional  stained  glass. 

8.  Mary,  Stow,  Uneolnshire. — A  correspondent  forwards  this  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  interesting  works  in  this  church.  "  llie  build- 
ing is  chiefly  Norman,  but  contains  considerable  remains  in  surprising 
preservation  of  the  ancient  Saxon  cathedral  (for  such  it  was),  llie 
repairs  are  being  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  solid  and  massive 
character  of  the  original  structure,  in  consequence  of  which  the  work 
is  of  course  slow  and  expensive.  The  work  has  now  been  going  on 
about  half-a-year,  and  operations  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to 
the  chancel.  The  east  wall  of  this  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  except 
about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  that  which  is  next  in  con- 
templation (perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  work)  is 
the  restoration  of  the  original  Norman  vaulting,  the  stones  for  the  ribs 
of  which  are  already  prepared  ;  over  this  there  will  be  a  new  roof  of 
considerably  raised  pitch.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Pearson.  Though 
Btow  most  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  it  is 
now  only  a  village,  rather  larger  perhaps  than  some  of  its  neighbours. 
It  has  no  resident  '  squire,'  or  any  one  above  the  condition  of  farmer, 
snd  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  G.  Atkinson)  is  struggling  as  best  he  may  for 
the  restoration  of  the  church  against  refractory  churchwardens  and  (for 
the  most  part)  parishioners.  Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  work  by  some  few  of  the  county  gentry,  but  the  funds  as  yet  sub- 
scribed will  scarcely  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  chancel.*' 

8.  John  the  Evangelist,  Milbome  Port,  Somerset, — ^This  church,  a 
large  cruciform  structure  with  some  fine  specimens  of  late  Romanesque 
work  about  it,  has  had  the  whitewash  partially  removed.  There  is  a 
late  roodscreen,  but  the  chancel,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  used  for  those 
officiating  in  the  service,  the  family  of  the  squire  sitting  on  a  row  of 
chairs  with  their  servants  behind  them. 

We  should  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
▼ery  perfect  Third-Pointed  roodscreen  and  loft  in  the  church  of  8, 
Mikael,  Mere,  Wilts,  The  whole  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation 
is  complete  even  to  the  gates  and  staircase  to  the  loft.     The  screen 
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supports,  what  we  must  term  a  flying  pew,  from  which  it  really  inake^ 
one  giddy  to  look  down  ;  and  the  rood-stairs  are  superseded  by  some 
rickety  wooden  ones.  The  church  also  contains  some  beautiful  par- 
closes,  separating  the  chantries  from  the  chancel,  and  a  singular  carred 
cieling  to  the  belfry.  In  the  porch  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint  still 
exists.  The  old  stalls  still  remain  in  the  chancel,  which  is  however 
filled  with  female  schools  and  domestics  on  Sundays. 

S.  Botolph,  Boston. — We  insert  some  extracts  from  the  report 
addressed  to  the  committee  for  restoring  this  church,  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Place,  architect,  with  reference  to  the  best  method  of  restoring  the 
same  and  of  expending  the  sum  of  £3,500  thereon. 

••The  great  beauty  of  proportion  and  elegance  of  detail  and  the 
extreme  magnitude  of  S.  Botolph  places  it  as  the  most  noble  and  im- 
portant of  the  great  parish  churches  of  this  kingdom.  Its  majestic 
steeple  has  no  rival  either  in  grandeur  or  in  the  skill  of  its  construction 
and  stability.  No  other  church  has  so  graceful  and  open  a  nave  or 
interior,  whilst  its  chancel  is  equal  to  any  other.  Taking  into  conside- 
ration that  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  at  first  built  without  a 
tower,  and  that  the  tower  was  not  begun  until  about  a  hundred  years 
after  it,  it  must  be  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  beauty  of  the  ex- 
terior is  complete.  The  beautiful  proportion  preserved  between  the 
body  and  the  steeple  almost  baffles  the  idea  that  they  were  built  at 
different  and  distant  times,  but  such  was  the  case,  as  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  upon  close  investigation. 

•*  The  church  when  first  built  consisted  of  the  present  nave,  chancel, 
and  south  por^h,  but  it  had  no  tower,  and  was  finished  at  the  west  end 
by  a  noble  window  and  two  turrets.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  this 
church  was  about  1345.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  interior  columns  are  striking  features.  No  building  con- 
structed as  this  first  church  was  could  possibly  be  better  adapted  for 
public  divine  service,  for  the  columns  are  slender  and  do  not  obstruct 
the  light,  the  windows  are  ample  and  give  sufficient  light,  whilst  the 
whole  interior  is  well  adapted  for  hearing  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  large  congregation. 

**  The  present  steeple  was  added  to  the  church  about  the  year  I440. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  arch  which  opens  the  tower  to  the  body  of  the 
church  was  once  the  west  window,  for  the  cill  is  yet  to  be  traced  aa 
well  as  the  remains  of  the  tracery  itself. 

"  In  this  place  I  must  mention  the  absolute  necessity  of  throwing 
open  again  to  the  church  the  unsurpassed  lantern  which  is  now  used  as 
a  ringing  chamber.  At  the  time  that  the  tower  was  added  alterations 
and  additions  were  made,  as  the  tracery  of  the  east  window  and  some 
of  the  aisle  windows,  the  additions  to  the  porch,  some  pinnacles,  and 
other  smaller  details.  No  other  important  change  has  happened  to  the 
church  since  the  building  of  the  tower.  The  stability  of  the  fabric  of 
'the  church  and  the  general  condition  of  the  structure  is  very  good. 
The  external  masonry  and  other  repairs  have  been  done  within  these 
few  years,  which  of  course  leaves  less  work  to  be  done  at  this  time. 

"  After  these  slight  general  remarks  upon  the  church  I  beg  leave 
now  to  report  upon  such  things  as  I  advise  to  be  undertaken  aa  to  the 
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present  restoration.     I  begin  at  the  east  end  of  the  interior,  and  I  pxo- 
pose  to  proceed  towards  the  west. 

"  Ist.  I  advise  that  the  present  Third-Pointed  tracery  and  monials  of 
the  east  window  of  the  chancel  be  taken  down  and  replaced  by  new 
Middle- Pointed  tracery,  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  and 
that  a  new  stained  glass  window  be  put  in,  illustrative  either  of  the  life 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  or  of  the  lives  of  His  Apostles. 

"  ^nd.  That  the  present  wainscot  oak  altar  piece  be  taken  down  and* 
replaced  by  a  new  carved  stone  reredos,  to  continue  the  present  altar 
pictures,  the  tables  of  the  commandments,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent altar  ndls  be  brought  more  forward,  and  the  whole  space  within 
be  paved  with  the  best  encaustic  tiles. 

"  3rd.  I  advise  that  the  altar  steps  and  the  rest  of  the  chancel  floor 
be  newly  laid  down  and  flagged  (as  nave),  and  that  the  ancient  stalls 
be  taken  down  and  cleaned  and  refixed. 

"  4th.  That  the  organ  be  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  or 
north  aisle,  and  the  gallery  be  taken  down  and  entirely  done  away 
with.  That  a  handsome  light  open  screen  of  carved  oak  be  put  to  the 
chancel  arch,  and  the  present  entrance  to  the  organ  loft  be  fitted  up  as 
a  small  vestry  or  robing  room. 

5th.  Tliat  the  whole  of  the  pews  in  the  nave  be  taken  away  and  re- 
placed by  oak  carved  benches,  llie  pulpit  and  reading  desk  to  be 
removed  to  the  place  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and  the  singers  to  be  placed 
in  benches  near  the  chancel  arch  as  marked  on  the  plan.  [We  take 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Place  has  arranged  these  properly.] 

"  6th.  That  the  entire  floor  of  the  church  be  taken  up  and  a  bed  oi 
concrete  laid  down,  after  being  properly  drained,  and  a  new  flagged 
floor  to  be  laid  down.  Such  ancient  floor  stones  as  are  displaced  either 
by  the  hot  air  flues  or  otherwise  to  be  laid  down  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave. 

"  7th.  That  the  church  be  heated  by  a  new  hot  water  apparatus,  the 
room  under  the  south  porch  forming  the  place  for  the  furnace  and 
boiler.  That  a  new  brass  lettem  be  provided  for  the  Holy  Bible.  The 
gas  to  be  newly  fitted  up  and  laid  in  as  shown  on  the  plan. 

"  8th.  That  the  story  of  the  tower  now  used  as  a  ringing  room  be 
opened  into  the  church,  as  it  was  formerly,  and  the  ringing  be  done 
other  from  the  floor  of  the  church  or  from  the  gallery  in  the  tower. 
This  is  a  most  important  point. 

"  0th.  That  the  south  west  chapel,  now  used  as  an  engine  house  and 
shop,  be  entirely  restored  and  thrown  open  to  the  church.    That  the 
whole  of  the  doors  of  the  church  be  carefully  restored  and  repaired. 
10th.  That  a  new  font  be  provided. 

11th.  That  the  south  porch  be  repaired  and  completely  restored, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  south-west  chapel. 

"  12th.  That  the  masonry  of  the  west  doorway  of  the  tower  and  the 
base  moulding  of  the  tower  be  substantially  restored. 

*'  13th.  Tlwt  the  beautiful  statues  on  the  buttresses  of  the  clerestory 
be  restored." 


«• 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — You  have  already  given  your  readers  some  papen  on  the 
"  Cantos  Collectarum,"  and  there  are  several  other  publications  treating 
of  the  same  subject,  but  I  don*t  remember  having  seen  any  article  on 
the  "Cantus  Evangelick"  and  the  "Cantus  Epistolarum,*'  mentioned 
in  the  Hierurgia  Anglicana,  p.  356  note. 

There  is  a  short  account  of  the  ancient  musical  method  of  reading 
Scripture,  given  in  the  Parish  Choir,  VoL  III.,  No.  47,  but  that  is 
hardly  enough  to  enable  one  to  gain  an  accurate  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  it.  Dr.  Wolff  a  few  years  ago  lectured  at  Nottingham  on  the 
subject  and  gave  examples,  but  I  have  never  heard  it  myself,  excepting 
in  foreign  churches.  I  am  sure  you  would  be  forwarding  the  cause  of 
ecclesiology  by  inducing  your  readers  to  adopt  the  proper  way  of  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — I  have  some  painful  recollections  of  going  into  a  church 
in  Wiltshire  a  twelvemonth  ago,  called  Newton  Toney.  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Wyatt  was  the  architect ;  and  the  method  adopted  for  en- 
larging it,  was  the  one  he  so  strongly  repudiates  in  his  letter  to  you, 
namely,  of  lengthening  the  nave  at  the  expense  of  the  chancel ;  and  so 
widening  it  as  to  ruin  all  its  original  proportions.  Perhaps  this  is 
capable  of  explanation. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

NONNE  ? 

P,S. — I  do  not  recollect  this  church  having  been  noticed  in  your 
pages. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  RUINS  OP  BOXGROVE  ABBEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sia, — You  will  probably  have  remarked  the  following  extract  from 
the  Builder  of  March  29th  :— 

*'Boxgraue  Priory. — ^A  correspondpnt  wishes  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  remedning  portion  of  the  monastic  buildings  at  Box- 
grove  Priory,  Sussex,  for  many  years  used  as  a  bam,  is  now  threatened 
with,  if  not  actually  in  course  of,  demolition.  He  says  the  edifice 
in  question  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  or  andent  choir,  to 
which,  from  certain  points  of  view,  it  forms  an  imposing  acoesaory* 
and  possesses  details  of  interest  and  value." 

Feeling,  however,  more  than  common  solicitude  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  building  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract,  I  take  this 
means  of  ensuring  the  paragraph  falling  under  your  notice.    There 
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18  no  better  ecrane  to  avert  the  threatened  loss  and  sacrilege  than  by 
oommnnicating  in  quarters  where  rach  relics  are  held  at  their  real 
vahie.  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  rery  obedient  Servant, 

W.  H. 

8.  Mmy,  Tarrant  Oumnlle. — ^We  have  much  satisfaction  in  pub- 
lishing the  following  letter,  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  8ti;anger  to  us : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — Mr.  Wyatt's  memory  certainly  deceived  him  when  he  wrote 
in  reference  to  S.  Mary's,  Tarrant  Gunville,  "  It  was  never  intended  to 
lengthen  the  nave  at  the  expense  of  the  chancel.  The  original  plan 
was  never  given  up  :  it  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to." 

The  enclosed  engraved  ground  plan  of  the  proposed  enlargement 
shows  a  nave  extended  from  three  bays  to  five,  with  a  much  diminished 
chancel,  from  about  twenty-three  feet  to  seventeen  feet.  The  chancel, 
as  actually  rebuilt,  is  at  least  six  feet  longer  than  that  shown  in  the 
ground  plan. 

I  am  confident  that  the  plan  of  the  chancel  was  thus  altered  after  the 
appearance  of  your  criticism  in  Vol.  III.,  and  I  believe  in  consequence 
of  it. 

Your  correspondent  is  in  error  as  regards  the  other  points  of  which 
Mr.  Wyatt  complains. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

COSSLBY  D.  SAUNoxas. 
T^arant  Hinton  Parsonage, 
Mag  12M,  1851. 

8,  John's  College,  Cambridget 

2'indMay,  1851. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sis, — The  thanks  of  every  member  of  the  "  brass  rubbing"  fra- 
ternity, and  in  fact  of  all  ecclesiologists,  would  be  awarded  you,  if 
through  the  medium  of  the  Ecdesiologiety  you  could  give  a  list 
of  those  parishes  in  England,  whose  churches  contain  rare  and 
valuable  specimens  of  that  moat  interesting  portion  of  mediaeval 
art,  the  monumental  brass;  but  which,  through  the  amugement, 
or  rather  cfw-arrangement,  of  die  pews,  are  lost  to  the  collector 
of  braaa  rubbings.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  England  but  has 
biissea  thus  covered,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  partially  covered ; 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  evil  is  progressing.  Churchea 
are  altered,  and  the  brasses  are  rftnoved,  and  doomed  to  solitary 
confinenieBt  in  some  vestry  closet,  or  the  eodesiastic,  warrior,  or  civilian 
is  honoured  with  a  stove,  perhaps  fixed  permanently  on  his  head,  arrns^ 
or  feet ;  but  in  mtmg  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  brasses 
have  been  lost  altogether.  Surely  it  is  time  to  prevent  these 
proceedings  advancing  further;  for  at  the  rate  brasses  havz  been 
lost  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  a  hundred  there  will  be  hardly 
one  left  in  England.     If  I   may  be  the  means  of  your  noticing 
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grievance,  I  shall  be  in  some  measure  repaid  for  the  distances  I  have 
travelled  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  some  brass  or  other  which*  through 
the  carelessness  of  churchwardens  or  others,  I  have  been  unable  to  do. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  iJ.t  C/.  G.  A*  «• 

Mr.  White  has  communicated  a  paper,  showing  much  ability,  to  the 
Exeter  Architjectural  Society,  in  which  he  defends  a  design  of  his  for  a 
new  church  at  Mythiam  from  the  unfavourable  criticism  of  that  body, 
and  shows  that  exclusive  attention  to  the  vertical  principle,  the  hori- 
zontal principle  being  forgotten,  will  not  conduce  to  the  perfection  of 
Pointed  design.  The  two  principles  must  each  be  represented,  in  due 
adjustment,  in  any  successful  building. 

Fasti  ChristiUni,  or  Rhymes  on  the  Kalendar,  (Dolman,  1851)  by  the 
liev.  Mr.  Maclaurin,  must  have  come  to  us  by  mistake.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  subjects  touched  upon,  and  the  evident  good  meaning  of 
the  "  poet,*'  can  scarcely  make  us  refrain  from  amusing  our  readers  by 
specimens  of  as  bad  doggrel  as  ever  we  met  with. 

We  observed  in  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  of  April  19th.  forwarded  by  a 
correspondent,  a  decision  by  the  Chancellor  of  York  in  a  contested  pew 
case  in  Middlesborough  Church,  in  the  course  of  which  occur  the  fol- 
lowing good  remarks  :  "  The  coansel  has  uttered  such  observations  as 
'  suitable  to  his  rank  and  station  in  life.'  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  in  the  habit,  with  my  wife,  of  going  weekly  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  we  sit  where  we  can — by  one  another,  if  possible ;  but  if 
not,  in  dififerent  portions  of  the  church,  in  no  particular  pew,  and  having 
no  regard  to  either  persons  or  places.  By  chance  one  day  we  may  sit 
next  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  by  chance  another  day  we  may  sit  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
It  is  fortunate  that  of  late  a  habit  has  grown  up  of  removing  pews  in 
churches  altogether,  and  thus  so  much  of  this  miserable  pride  and 
attention  to  the  rights  thereof  has  been  put  aside." 

We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any  legal  remedy  for  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  J.  D. 

We  must  recur  to  an  interesting  volume,  just  published,  under  the 
title  "  Reports  and  Papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Architectural 
Societies  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  and  of  the  Architectural  and  Archteological  Societies  of 
Bedfordshire  and  S.  Alban's,  for  the  year  1850."  London :  J.  Masters. 

We  must  postpone  to  our  next  number,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
matter,  a  notice  of  the  Stones  of  Venice^  a  work  for  which,  in  its  archi- 
tectural aspect,  we  profess  great  sympathy  and  admiration.  TkeolO' 
gicaUy,  we  differ  most  widely  from  Mr.  Ruskiu*s  (shall  we  call  it  ?) 
monomania.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  speaking 
our  mind  on  his  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep/olds,  which  not 
even  its  ambiguous  title  brings  within  the  limits  of  our  pages. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  "  Church*'  quoting 
our  notice  of  the  wooden  church  at  S.  Francis*  Harbour,  Labrador, 
recommending  attention  to  the  proper  principles  of  construction  in 
wood. 
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A  Ptper  read  be/ore  the  Eeeiesiologieal  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
m  Monday,  Jane  Urd,  1851,  hy  the  Rhy.  J.  M.  NxAUt,  MJi.,  one 
of  the  Honorary  Seeretariee. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  presumption,  if,  in  the  limited  time  for  which 
I  shall  occupy  your  attention,  I  pretended  to  give  even  the  moat  popular 
outline  of  the  vast  hiatory  of  Hymnology.  My  aim  is  simply  to  explain, 
— (perscMU  who  propose  to  use  the  Hymnal  Noted  may  naturally 
wish  it  explained)— of  what  it  consists ;  who  were  the  writers,  what  is 
the  date  <^  its  hymns,  and  with  what  authority  they  come  to  us. 

When  the  attention  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  first  turned 
to  the  subject  of  Hymnology,  we  could  only  act  on  the  same  principle 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  all  things,  that,  if  we  were 
Catholics  in  the  first  place,  we  were  English  Catholics  in  the  second. 
We  felt  that  we  could  look  for  our  hymns  to  only  one  source,  the 
offices, — or  rather  to  use  the  proper  old,  as  well  as  modem,  word, — 
the  aervieee  of  the  elder  English  Church.  And  of  the  various  uses  of 
that  Church,  the  ritual  of  Sarum  had  so  incomparably  the  most 
inthority,  that  its  hymns,  we  felt,  were  to  be  regarded  as  our  especial 
inheritance;  its  hymns,  I  mean,  as  contradistinguished  from  later 
Roman  corrections,  or  rather  deformations  of  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  from  early  or  mediaeval  hymns,  which,  however  beau- 
tifbl,  were  never  received  in  England. 

The  Samm  Hymnal, — and  I  may  perhaps  mention,  that  a  very  con- 
venient edition  cdf  it,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  was  published  last  year 
at  the  littlemore  press, — ^the  Sarum  Hymnal  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hymns.  Forty  of  these  are  translated  in  the  Hymnal 
before  you  ;<— forty  or  fifty  more,  though  not  of  equal  importance, 
may  at  some  future  time  appear  in  its  second  part ; — while  the  rest  are 
either  such  as  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  our  present  circumstances,  or 
in  some  few  instances,  from  their  poverty  or  bad  taste,  undesirable  in 
themselves. 
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Of  the  hymns  now  before  you,  to  name  such  of  the  authors  as  we 
know, — five  are  certainly,  or  very  probably,  by  S.  Ambrose  ; — one  by 
Prudentius,  two  by  Sedulius,  two  are  Ambrosian,  by  which  I  mean  of 
the  period  between  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Gregory,  three  by  S.  Gregory; 
and  these  belong  to  the  first  period  of  Latin  hymnology,  when  the 
Church  was  ridding  herself  of  the  shackles  of  quantity,  and  inventing 
rhyme,  lliree  are  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  died  in  or  about  the 
year  600 :  one  by  S.  Hrabanus  Maurus,  who  died  in  856  :  one  by 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  :  one  by  S.  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  who  died 
in  1029  :  one  by  S.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  died  in  1153  :  two  by 
unknown  authors,  but  before  the  year  700  :  fifteen  from  the  year  700 
to  the  year  1000  :  and  three  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

I  wiU  as  briefly  as  possible  now  go  through  the  authors  whom  I  have 
mentioned.  And  first  of  S.  Ambrose.  1  cannot  characterize  his  hymns 
better  than  in  the  very  masterly  critique  of  Mr.  Trench.  After  observ- 
ing that  there  is  a  certain  coldness  in  them,  an  aloofness  of  the  author 
from  his  subject,  a  refusal  to  blend  and  fuse  himself  with  it  which 
disappoints  a  casual  reader — and  that  the  absence  of  rhyme,  and  the 
uniform  use  of  a  metre  with  singularly  few  resources  for  producing 
variety  of  pause  or  cadence,  add  to  the  feeling  of  disappointment,  he 
proceeds,  "  Only  after  a  while  does  one  learn  to  feel  the  grandeur  of 
this  unadorned  metre,  and  the  profound,  though  it  may  have  been 
more  instinctive  than  conscious,  wisdom  of  the  poet  in  choosing  it ; 
or  to  appreciate  that  noble  confidence  in  the  surpassing  interest  of  his 
theme,  which  has  rendered  him  indififerent  to  any  but  its  simplest 
setting  forth.  It  is  as  though,  building  an  Altar  to  the  Living  God, 
he  would  rear  it  of  unhewn  stone,  upon  which  no  tool  had  been  lifted. 
The  great  objects  of  faith  in^their  simplest  expression  are  felt  by  him  so 
sufficient  to  stir  all  the  deepest  aflTections  of  the  heart,  that  any 
attempt  to  dress  them  up,  to  array  them  in  moving  language,  were 
merely  superfluous.  And  suitably  did  the  faith  which  was  in  actual 
conflict  withp  and  was  just  triumphing  over,  the  power  of  the  world, 
find  its  utterance  in  hymns  such  as  these, — wherein  is  no  softness, 
little  tenderness,  but  a  rock-like  firmness,  the  old  Roman  stoicism  trans- 
muted and  glorified  into  that  Christian  courage,  which  encountered, 
and  at  length  overcame  the  world.'* 

The  masterpiece  of  S.  Ambrose  is  the  immortal  hymn,  Fimt,  He- 
demptor  Gentium,  No.  5  in  our  Hymnal,  "  Come,  Thou  Redeemer  of  the 
earth,  Com«,  testify  Thy  Virgin  birth."  The  Eterna  Christi  munera, 
No.  36  in  our  book,  is  a  portion  of  a  longer  hymn  of  his,  with  the  same 
beginning,  for  the  commemoration  of  Martyrs.  It  was  afterwards 
divided, — a  German  critic  sajrs,  miserably  dilacerated,  but  wiHi  the 
criticism  I  hardly  agree, — into  two,  for  the  festivals  of  Apostles,  and 
for  those  of  Martyrs ;  a  new  beginning  being  prefixed  to  the  former. 
There  are  three  others  which  are  very  probably  by  S.  Ambrose, — those 
for  the  third,  sixth  and  ninth  hours ; — the  last  of  these,  No.  7  in  our 
book,  shall  now  be  sung  to  you.  The  melody  to  which  it  is  given  will 
be  that  approjmated.to  Epiphany  tide,  7'^-  in  the  Hymnal  Noted. 

[Illustration : — Rerum  Deui  ienax  vigorJ] 
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Pbudsktito,  the  prhiGe  of  early  Christian  poets,  whb  wHs  bom  in 
Spaio  aboat  the  year  348,  and  died  not  earlier  than  410,  is  the  author 
of  the  Hymn.  No.  16  in  our  book,  for  the  Holy  Innocents.  It  is  in  fact 
only  the  SU  and  3Sd  stanzas  of  a  hymn  on  the  Epiphany  composed  of 
fifty-two.  But  as  this  length  was  totally  out  of  the  question  for 
eedesiastiodi  purposes.-  (though  the  Spanish  Church  did  use  to  sing 
these  h3rmiis  right  through)  from  a  rery  early  period  centos  wer6 
ande  out  of  it,  and  appropriated  to  different  festivals.  This  hymn 
does  not  occur  in  the  English  books ;  which  merely  used  those  of  the 
Common  Service  of  Martyrs.  It  will  now  be  sung, — ^in  the  first 
place  to  the  Mechlin  Version  of  the  Christmas  evening  melody,  16"* 
in  ^e  Hymnal  Noted,  and  then  to  the  Sarum  version,  16'- 

[Illiutntioii : — Salveie,  Flort$  Mortprwm.} 

The  next  hymn^  17  in  the  book,  "Why,  impious  Herod,  vainly 
fear,"  is  merely  the  continuation  of  that  marked  14,  which  begins, "  From 
lands  that  see  the  sun  arise."  It  is  of  British  origin,  being  the  com* 
position  of  the  Scotch  poet  Sedulius,  who  flourished  about  430.  It  is 
in  the  original  ABCDarian :  that  is,  the  verses  begin  with  the  con- 
secotitre  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  trace  of  which,  I  see,  has  remained  in 
the  14thk7an  of  onr  book,  where  the  second  verse  begins  with  the 
letter  B.  This  arrangement  was  not  uncommon :  there  is  another  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  Salisbury  Hymnal,  in  the  hymn  also  for  the  Epiphany, 
which  begins,  A  Poire  wugemtms.  The  grand  judgment  hymn,  the 
germ  of  the  Dies  Irm»  which  commences  ApparMt  repeniina,  is  also  of 
this  nature.  Nor  is  the  device  childish,  since  it  must  have  been  a  great 
help  to  memory.  We  shall  now  take  this  14th  hymn  to  its  proper 
Christmas  morning  melody,  14"— -but,  to  spare  time,  shall  confine 
oonelvea  to  the  first,  four  verses,  and  the  Dtaology. 

[Uluftration : — A  scKm  orttu  cardme.'] 

Of  Ambrosian  hymns,  taken  in  that  limited  sense  which  I  just  now 
attached  to  the  term,  there  are  only  in  our  Hymnal  (so  far  as  we  can 
speak  with  certainty)  two.  The  one  is  the  81st,  "  Eternal  Monarch, 
King  Most  High,*'  which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  a  hymn  of  four- 
teen stanzas,  of  Spanish  origin,  possibly  of  Prudentius.  The  old 
Commentators  explain  the  fourth  verse — 

Yea,  Angela  tremble  when  they  lee 

How  changed  is  our  hamanity, 

That  ileth  hath  purged  what  flesh  had  stained. 

And  God,  the  Flesh  of  God  hath  reigned, 

by  the  fact  that,  whereas  Angels  allowed  themselves  to  be  adored 
before  the  Incarnation,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  they  afterwards  refused 
SDch  honour  from^e  flesh  which  our  Lord  had  made  His  own.  The 
other  is  the  39th,  "The  Merits  of  the  Saints."  This  latter,  one  of  the 
few  h3rmn8  in  a  classic  metre,  we  find  quoted  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
who  professes  that  he  could  not  discover  the  author. 

Hence  we  oome  to  S.  GaaooaY  the  Great,  who  died  in  604.  Of 
his  composition  are  the  3rd  hymn.  On  thU  the  day  that  saw  the  earth  ; 
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the  20th,  O  Maker  of  the  world,  give  ear;  and  the  4l8t>  whieh  we 
have  ventured  to  retain  in  its  Sapphic  form.  The  19th  is  attribated 
to  S.  Gregory ;  but  though  the  diction  does  not  absolutely  forbid  the 
idea  that  it  is  his,  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  proves  that  it  cannot  be. 
No  one  would  compare  S.  Gregory  as  a  writer  of  hymns  to  S. 
Ambrose ;  yet  his  very  frequent  rhymes  and  disregard  of  metre  show 
that  the  Church  was  now  on  the  point  of  flinging  away  for  ever 
the  classical  shackles  by  which  she  had  hitherto  been  more  or  less 
hampered. 

The  next  writer  who  comes  before  us,  Venantitu  Fortumatue,  long 
the  fashionable  poet  of  the  South  of  France,  and  who  died  Bishop  of 
Poictiers  in  609,  forms  the  commencement  of  the  new  epoch.  He  first 
employed  regular  and  undeviating  rhyme  in  the  world-famous  VexiHa 
Regis.  True,  it  still  falters  wil£  assonances,  as  the  first  verse  may 
prove.  Vexilla  Regis  prodeitnt,  Fulget  crucis  mysterium.  Quo  came  camis 
conditor  Suspensus  est  patibulo.  But  still,  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
principle  of  rhyme  is  here  allowed.  I  know  very  well  that  in  many  of 
the  works  written  when  Hymnology  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  e.g.  Sir 
Alexander  Croke*s  Essay,  rhyme  is  ascribed  to  a  much  earlier  period ; 
a  polished  piece,  without  assonances,  is  even  given  to  Pope  S. 
Damasus.  But  this  is  exactly  like  the  proceeding  of  some  French 
archaeologists  a  few  years  ago,  who  would  have  it  that  Coutanoes,  a 
lovely  Middle-Pointed  Cathedral,  was  of  Romanesque  date.  So  far  as 
we  can  at  present  tell,  Fortunatus  was  the  first  who  turned  rhyme 
from  a  mere  ornament,  as  S.  Ambrose,  and  still  more  S.  Gregory 
believed  it,  into  what  it  afterwards  became,  a  necessity. 

The  VexUla  Regis  is  perhaps  the  finest  hymn  (the  Dies  Ira,  you 
know,  is  not  a  hymn,)  which  the  Western  Church  possesses.  It  is  not, 
however,  exactly  as  Fortunatus  wrote  it.  His  second  verse  is  almost 
always,  as  here,  omitted;  and  for  his  two  last,  later  Breviaries  have 
substituted  an  address  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Doxology  which  is  given 
in  the  hymnal. 

This  hymn  was  in  our  Breviaries  from  the  beginning.  One  of  its  in- 
numerable iEidaptations,  for  we  can  hardly  call  them  parodies,  flew  like 
wild  fire  over  England,,  and  was  sung  in  processions  after  the  battle  oi 
Evesham.     It  began 

Vexilla  Regis  prodeant, 
Falget  cometa  comitam, 
Comes  dico  Laocai tria. 
Qui  domnit  indomitam. 

Two  other  hymns  of  Fortunatus,  which  are  indeed  only  one  hymn 
divided  into  two  parts,  are  the  23rd  and  24th.  And  these  again  form 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  Hynmology,  as  being  the  first  instance  of 
the  triple  trochaic  verse,  though  in  this  case  without  rhyme,  the 
noblest  Latin  measure.  And  here  we  may  notice  the  practice,  which 
iu  after  times  became  so  usual,  of  borrowing  the  first  line  of  a  popular 
composition  for  a  new  hymn.  Thus  S.  Thomas  did  not  disdain  to  take 
the  commencement  of  this  for  his  nobler 

Pange,  lingua,  g  loriosi  Corporis,  &e. 
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So  with  reference  to  the  Instnunenta  of  our  Lord's  Passion  we  have — 

Ftage,  UngnA,  glorione  Luiomb,  &e. 
■nd 

Pkng0,  lingua,  gloiion  Coronun  certaminb. 

The  33"-  which  commences,  Sing^  my  tongue,  the  glarhue  battle^  will 
now  be  anng  to  you — 

[Ilhutratioii : — Pange,  ttngua,  ghrioH  PrmUumJ] 

The  hymn  to  which  we  next  come,  the  Vem,  Creator  Spiritus,  is,  as 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  the  composition  of  Charlemagne. 
That  emperor  was  almost  as  much  renowned  for  his  scholarship  as  for 
his  military  achievements,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  frame  and 
diction  of  this  ever  fiamous  hymn  quite  fall  back  on  the  older  and 
correct  models.  As  a  slightly  corroborative  piece  of  internal  evidence, 
we  may  observe  that  Charlemagne  was  much  interested  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  FUioque  doctrine,  and  that  the  last  verse  but  one  goes  out 
of  its  way  to  introduce  it.  We,  of  course,  have  adopted  the  form  of 
our  own  Ordinal,  though  it  is  scarcely  more  than  an  abridged  imita- 
tion of  the  original.     This  hymn  will  now  be  sung,  34^^* 

[Ulnttration:— F<mt,  Cfreaior  Spirihu,] 

S.  Hrabanns  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  the  most  learned 
writer  of  his  time,  who  died  in  850,  is  the  author  of  the  hymn,  4% 
Tkee,  O  Ckrigt,  the  Father's  Splendour,  which  calls  for  no  particular 
remariE.  S.  Fulbert,  of  Chartres,  who  died  about  1020,  left  that  which 
is  numbered  25,  the  Easter  hymn.  Ye  Choire  of  New  Jerusalem.  The 
employment  of  this  on  the  Eve  of  Low  Sunday  (for  in  Easter  week  no 
hymns  are  properly  sung)  is  almost  an  English  use,  though  I  have  seen 
it  in  one  or  two  other  books,  as.  for  example,  those  of  Prague. 

Our  list  of  writers  may  close  with  S.  Bernard,  who  has  left  that 
sweetest  of  all  h3rmns,  the  Jeeu  duleis  memoria.  No.  18  in  our  book.  It  is 
generally  known  as  the  Jubilus  S.  Bemardi,  and  in  the  original  contains 
about  fifty  stanzas,  out  of  which  several  centos  have  been  made.  It 
will  now  be  sung  to  you  to  its  proper  melody,  which  is  that  for  Ascen- 
sion; with  reference  to  that  saying  of  the  Apostle,  *' wherefore  Oon 
also,"  &c.,  which  thus  connects  the  glorification  of  that  Holy  Name  with 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  We  have  put  it  in  the  week  following 
Epiphany,  because  many  churches  celebrated  the  festival  at  that  time, 
and  because  it  is  certainly  appropriate  to  it.  The  Sarum  use,  as  that  of 
our  own  Praver  Book,  appropriates  to  it  the  7th  of  August,  some  Oer-. 
man  books  the  17th  of  March,  some  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany,  some, 
as  the  present  Roman,  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

[lUivtntion : — Jetu,  duieis  memoria,'] 

Of  the  other  hymns,  as  the  authors  are  not  known,  so  I  have  but 
little  to  say.     I  will  just  point  out  the  most  remarkable.     The  fourth. 
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Now  thai  the  daylight  fills .  the  sky,  ia  at  least  of  the  8th  century, 
because  it  is  mentioned  by  Amalarius,  in  the  9th,  as  well  known.  It 
would  appear  originally  to  have  been  intended  for  fast  days,  but  soon 
came  into  universal  use.  It  is  the  only  hymn  which  in  all  known 
rituals  never  alters,  being  invariably  said  at  Prime.  The  ninth,  Te 
Lucis,  is  of  nearly  equal  age.  This,  in  the  Roman  Church,  never  varies, 
but  our  own  had,  as  indeed  the  H3rmnal  shows,  several  varying  forms 
for  the  different  seasons.  It  will  now  he  sung  to  its  every  day  melody, 
which  will  be  found  by  those  who  intend  to  introduce  Grregorian  hymns 
a  very  convenient  one  with  which  to  commence.  (9'^^') 

[lUustretion  : — Te  Imeit  ante  ierminum,'] 

The  Idth  hymn,  on  S.  Stephen's  day,  is  from  the  York  Breviary,  that 
from  the  Sarum  being  less  appropriate  to  our  purpose. 

The  21st,  the  Lent  hymn,  beginning  Jesu,  the  Lord  and  Pattern, 
whence  Our  forty  days  of  abstinence,  though  frequently  attributed  to  S. 
Hilary,  is,  in  truth,  very  late,  perhaps  even  of  the  13th  century. 

The  29th,  The  Lamb's  High  Banquet  we  await,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  anonymous  composition?,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  8th 
century. 

The  43rd,  Blessed  City,  Heavenly  Salem,  is  at  least  of  the  7th 
century.  Its  Roman  recast,  Thou  Heavenly  New  Jerusalem,  we  have 
also  given,  because  it  was  so  well  known,  and  because  many  persons 
wished  to  retain  it  as  a  remembrance  of  that  glorious  dedication  at 
which  it  was  sung,— that  of  S.  Barnabas — the  first  Gregorian  hymn 
melody  publicly  used  since  the  Revival. 

And  now  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  very  briefly  on  the  snbject  of  Se- 
quenees,  I  need  not,  perhaps,  explain  that  sequences  are  distinguished 
from  hymns, — I,  By  their  use  in  the  Liturgy  only;  namely,  between 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  %  By  the  greater  freedom  and  irregularity  of 
their  metre ;  and  by  the  frequent  employment,  where  they  rhyme  at 
all,  of  prolonged  concatenations  of  double  rhymes.  3,  By  their  much 
greater  length.  4,  By  the  difference  of  their  melody  :  which  instead  of 
recurring  regularly,  recurs  partially  and  irregularly.  Without  entering 
into  their  history,  I  may  just  remark,  that  they  appear  to  have  had  their 
rise  in  the  8th  or  0th  century ;  that  the  northern  Churches,  as  England 
Sweden,  Brandenburg,  Cologne,  Utrecht,  and  more  particularly  Ice- 
land, were  much  more  partial  to  them  than  Italy  and  Spain  ;  that  many 
Missals,  as  our  own,  employed  them  as  regularly  as  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel ;  that,  at  length,  there  was  a  perfect  mania  for  composing 
them;  and  in  the  German  Missals  of  the  15th  century,  there  are  fre- 
quently eight  or  ten  for  choice  for  one  festival :  till  finally,  the  council 
of  Cologne,  in  1536,  allowed  their  omission,  and  that  of  Trent  ordered 
it.  At  present,  in  the  Roman  Missal,  to  the  great  loss  of  ritual,  four 
only  are  retained : — the  Dies  Ira,  the  Vietinue  Paschali^  the  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus,  at  Pentecost,  and  the  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem,  at  Corpus 
Christ!.     The  Pftris  Missal,  however,  retains  many  more. 

Of  sequences,  or  proses,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  there  are  two 
sorts ;  which  may  respectively  be  named  the  Notkerian,  from  S.  Notker, 
their  inventor,  or  at  least,  introducer,  who  was  also  the  aathor  of 
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the  Media  vUa,  retained  in  our  Prayer  Book ;  and  the  Viciorine, 
because  brought  to  their  greatest  perfection  by  Adam  of  S.  Victor,  in 
the  12th  century.  Of  the  first  sort,  the  Notkerian,  is  the  Vietim€e 
Patchali,  28  in  our  book.  To  explain  the  principle  of  the  metre,  would 
be  impossible,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is,  however,  entirely  syllabic ; 
that  is,  certain  of  the  verses  are  in  correspondence,  with  an  equal 
numb^  of  syllables ;  each  of  these  is  frequently  divided  into  several 
interciaions  or  pauses,  and  these  also  correspond  to  each  other,  either 
by  liiyme*  or  assonances,  or  accent,  or  syllables.  I  cannot  illustrate 
this  from  the  translation  in  our  book,  because  we  by  no  means  felt 
bound  by  such  minutise  :  but  I  will  just  refer  to  the  original  Latin. 
Here  there  are  eleven  verses,  instead  of,  as  now  they  are  generally 
given,  eight.  The  question  to  S.  Mary  is  put  thrice  :  and  before  the 
kst  verse  this  is  inserted :  "  Credendum  est  magis  Maris  veraci  quam 
Judaeorum  turbse  fiedlaci.*' 

The  metrical  arrangement  then  is  this : 

llie  1st  verse, — Victimss  Paschali  laudes  offerent  Ghristiani :  has  no 
response. 

The  2nd  verse, — Agnus  redemit  oves  :  Ghristns  innocens  Patri  re- 
conciliavit  peccatores :  answers  to  the  3rd  verse. — Mors  et  vita  duello 
conflixere  mirando ;  dux  vitae  mortuus  regnat  vivus :  each  has  twenty- 
four  syllables :  and  each  ends  with  a  double  accentual  trochee,  pecca* 
tores,  regnat  vwus.  This  is  a  less  degree  of  correspondence  than  is 
usual.  The  4tb,  6th,  and  8th  verses.  Die  nobis,  Maria,  quid  vidisti  in 
vii,  answer  of  course  to  each  other,  and  to  the  7  th, — Angelicos  testes, 
sudarium  et  vestes.  Each  has  one  intercision,  with  a  feminine  rhyme ; 
each  clause  consists  of  two  accentual  anapaests  and  a  half ;  and  each 
verse  has  fourteen  syllables. 

The  5th  answers  to  the  7  th. 

The  6th  is, — Sepulchrum  Christi  vi vends,  |  et  gloriam  vidi  resurgentis. 

The  7th  is, — Surrexil  Christus  spes  mea,  Iprsecedit  vos  in  Galilsea. 
Each  has  seventeen  ayUables,  (for  gloriam  reads  as  two,)  each  has  an 
intercision  at  the  8th ;  each  a  feminine  rhyme ;  and  the  accentuation  of 
each  is  the  same. 

And  so  aLao  the  luth  and  11th,  each  with  twenty -four  syllables,  three 
interciaions,  and  a  feminine  rhyme,  between  the  second  and  third;  thus, 
the  lOlii  is,  Cr^endum  est  m&gis  s61i|  Marias  vedtci  |qu4m  Jud8e6rum 
tfirbae  Ulaci :  and  the  1 1th  is, — Scimus  Christum  sdrrexisse  |  a  mdrtuis 
vere|t{i  nobis  victor  R6x  miserere. 

Thus  much  for  the  metre  of  this  sequence  :  it  shall  now  be  sung. 

[lUostration : — VieiinuB  PtuchalL} 

The  other  kind  of  sequences  will,  1  suppose,  always  be  the  most 

|]topular ;  auA  they  abound  in  the  Sarum  Missal.     Their  tendency  is 

generally  to  a  metre  of  this  kind ;  I  am  quoting  from  one  of  Adam  of 

S.  Victor  ;— 

Reprobated  and  rejected 
Was  this  fitone  that,  now  elected, 
For  a  trophy  stands  erected 
And  a  precioiiB  comer  stone. 
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Sin's,  not  natare's,  terminAtion, 
He  creates  a  new  creation, 
And,  Himself  their  colligation, 
Binds  two  peoples  into  one. 

Of  these  there  were  many  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  yarious 
uaea.  I  could  give  examples  of  this  from  the  old  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Sicilian  Churches.  But  a  more  curious  fact  is,  that  they  are 
sometimes  found  in  a  patois  half  Latin,  half  vernacular :  of  which  I 
cannot  refrain  from  reading  you  an  example.  A  short  sequence  for  the 
Annunciation  has  its  ted  verse  thus  : 

Ave,  veri  Salomonis  Mater,  vellos  Gedeonis, 
Cvyns  Magi  tribns  donis  Landent  pnerperinm : 
Ave,  solem  gennisti,  Ave,  Natom  protnlisti, 
Mondo  lapso  contulisti  Vitam  et  imperinm. 

In  a  Strasburg  Missal  of  the  16th  century,  we  have  the  above  legend 
in  this  wonderful  mixture  of  Grerman  and  lAtin  : 

Ave,  matter  Salomonis  Maget,  Schaper  Gedeonis, 
Der  drei  Kunge  tribns  donis  Lobent  pnerperinm : 
Ave,  Sonne  protnlisti,  Ave,  Herren  gennisti, 
Dieser  Welte  oontnlisti  Leben  nnd  imperinm. 

I  now  come  to  the  Dies  Irtt^ — It  seems  next  to  certain,  though  not 
absolutely  so,  that  the  author  of  this  sequence  (so  to  call  it,  for  Ferdi- 
nand Wolf,  the  first  living  Hymnologist,  considers  it  a  tract,)  was 
Thomas  of  Celano,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  at 
all  events,  whether  his  or  not,  it  may  be  proved  to  be  of  Italian  origiD» 
and  of  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century.  Its  author  left  two  other  proses 
which  are  at  present  lost,  though  there  seems  a  fair  hope  that  further 
researches  may  disinter  them.  The  one  begins  Sanciitatia  nova  signa^ 
and  may  probably  have  referred  to  S.  Francis ;  the  other^  F^regii  victor 
virtualia,  which  may  probably  be  an  Easter  sequence.  It  would  be  a  glo- 
rious achievement  to  recover  these ;  and  those  who  have  the  opportunity^ 
would  do  well  to  examine  such  foreign  missals  as  may  hXL  in  their  way 
for  this  purpose.  If  there  is  one  place  in  Europe  where  they  are  more 
likely  than  another  to  be  found,  it  is  the  Abbey  of  S.  Gall  in  Switzer- 
land. And  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to  search,  to  know,  that  within 
the  last  few  years,  several  very  fine  sequences  of  Abekurd,  previously 
supposed  lost,  have  been  discovered  in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels. 

The  Dies  Im  is,  as  I  need  not  observe,  by  the  confession  of  Catholics 
and  heretics,  theologians  and  poets,  the  masterpiece  of  ecdesiastical 
poetry.  It  is  superfluous  to  remind  you  how  Sir  Walter  Scott  recurred 
to  it  on  his  death  bed,  and  how  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  sublime  scene 
in  the  Faust.  The  metre,  which  is  unique,  the  triple  hammerstroke.  as 
a  German  critic  calls  it,  of  the  triple  rhyme,  the  wonderful  simplicity 
of  its  words,  the  fearful  sublimity  of  its  ideas,  the  telling  effect  of 
every  single  word,  make  it  stand  alone  in  its  unapproachable  glory. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  by  no  means  occupied  the  place 
in  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  does  among  us.  Till  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  it  was  almost  confined  to  Roman  and  Italian  Missals.    The 
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first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  a  German  Missal,  is  believed  to  be 
that  of  Mayence,  in  1482.  I  have  not  examined  aU,  or  any  thing 
like  all,  the  editions  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  it  occurs  in  very  few.  The  French  Hymnologist, 
Santolius  Victorinus,  actually  recast  the  hymn  into  a  classic  form. 

With  respect  to  the  translation  in  our  book,  I  am  sure  its  author 
would  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  our  great  aim  must  be  to  do  least 
badly,  what  no  one  can  hope  to  do  well.  How  hopeless  it  is  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  version,  may  be  seen  by  the  seventy  or  eighty  Ger- 
man versions  extant.  Yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  translation, 
which  manfully  grapples  with  the  triple  rhyme,  is  far  better  than  those 
which  quietly  drop  it,  as  Mr.  Caswall*s,  or  even  Mr.  Williams*,  notwith- 
standing the  fieir  greater  ease  of  that  sort  of  verse. 

I  will  conclude  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  some  of  the  separate 
verses.  The  first  line  is  merely  a  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture.  The 
Vulgate  gives  in  Zephaniah  i.  ]  5.  Dies  vra,  dies  ilia,  dies  tribulationis 
et  angnstise,  dies  desolationis  et  miserise. 

In  a  French  poem  of  the  12th  century,  published  by  Du  Meril,  there 
is  a  contrast  to  this,  which  from  the  consonance  of  the  rhythm  and  turn 
of  thought,  Thomas  of  Celano  may  have  had  in  his  mind : 

**  A^ppropinquat  eniiii  dies 
In  qui  jiutU  erit  quies, 
Qaa  cessabant  persequentes 
Et  regnabnnt  patientes. 

"  Dies  iUa,  dies  vitae. 
Dies  lads  inaaditse, 
Qu4  nox  omnis  destraetar 
Et  mors  ipsa  morietur." 

The  second  line,  as  our  translation  takes  it,  is,  Crucis  expandtns  vexUkt, 
This  however  is  a  very  late  alteration,  a  French  correction  of  the 
17th  century.  It  refers,  of  course,  to  the  general  belief  of  the  Fa* 
thers,  that  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  some  stupendous  ap- 
parition of  a  heavenly  Cross, — or  as  others  thought  (with  whom 
Gretser  seems  to  agree)  the  real  Cross,  transfigured  and  miraculously 
made  visible  to  all  nations.     But  the  true  reading  is 

Teste  Da?id  cum  Sibylla. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  semi-inspiration  which  mediaeval  belief 
attached  to  the  pseudo-oracles  of  the  Sibyls.  S.  Bernard,  in  his  se- 
quence Latahundus,  speaking  of  the  unbelief  of  Judaea  in  the  Na- 
tivity, says : — 

"  If  she  do  her  prophets  wrong, 
If  she  spurn  the  witness  throng, 
Still  the  deed  in  Sibyl's  song 
Let  her  find/' 

It  is  more  difficult  to  say  to  what  particular  prophecy  of  the  Psalms 
the  poet  refers.  The  commentators  say,  "  Upon  the  wicked  He  shall 
nixi  snares,  &c.  ;'*  but  it  seems  to  me  that  allusion  is  rather  made  to 
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the  whole  tenor  and  aim  of  the  consolations  and  threatenings  of  David. 
At  all  events,  the  reading  Teste  Petro  cum  Sibylia  is  a  transparent 
alteration  of  some  puzzled  corrector. 

The  third  verse  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  marvellous  choice 
of  words  of  which  I  spoke.  Tuba  mimm,  &c.  No  epithet — which 
must  have  been  an  objective  one,  and  therefore  far  above  the  reach  of 
words — to  tuba  ;  but  to  sonum,  and  subjectively  to  ourselves,  there  is, 
— and  the  very  exact  one— not  dreadful,  but  mirum  /  the  astonishing 
nature  of  the  blast  being  the  first  idea  the  poet  catches.  Then  in  the 
next  line.  Per  sepulchra  regionum,  the  long  vague  words  to  the  great 
vague  idea  : — and  in  the  third,  the  verb  coget,  shall  foreSt  the  exact 
expression.  The  translation  in  our  book  gives  it,  I  think,  pretty 
fairly,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  last  word, — All  before  the  Uirone 
it  bringeth :  how  different  from  coget !  In  the  next  verse,  however, 
no  translation  that  I  ever  saw  seems  to  have  caught  the  meaning. 
Ours,  as  you  see,  simply  asserts  two  facts,  **  Death  is  struck,"  &c., 
and  "  All  creation  is  awaking."  But  in  the  Latin,  the  whole  force 
lies  in  the  word  cum :  When  creation — or  rather,  when  the  creature* 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  Version  speaks  of  the  "  creature  being 
made  subject  to  bondage  not  willingly" — when  the  creature  shall  arise> 
Death  shall  be  struck  with  amazement,  stupebit,  namely  to  see  his 
power  overthrown, — and  nature,  to  see  that  which  by  her  own  laws 
had  returned  to  dust,  thus  revivified. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.  It  seems  to  me  almost  certain* 
that  all  after  the  sixteenth  verse  is  a  later  addition,  and  that  the  original 
prose  ended  with  a  seventeenth  thus  : — 

"  ConsorB  nt  beatitatiB 
Vivam  cum  justificatis 
Per  RTam  Rternitatis.'* 

The  remaining  verses  were  however  not  ill  added,  when  the  sequence 
was  applied  to  present  use.  A  few  verses  will  now  be  sung,  and  will 
conclude  this  Lecture. 

[lUustration  : — Diet  ir€t^  diee  ilia.^ 


ON  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  HYMNAL  NOTED. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
June  33,  1851,  by  the  Rbv.  Thomas  Hblmorb,  M.A. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  remarks  I  have  to  ofiFer  to  this 
Meeting  upon  the  Music  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,  should  be  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  paper  read  at  our  Annual  Meeting.  But  as  from  the 
absence  of  our  friend  Mr.  Neale,  we  were  then  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  the  very  interesting  paper  he  has  read  to-day,  and  I 
was  consequently  obliged  to  make  my  own  remarks  more  genml  than 
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will  now  b«  neoeoaary,  I  will  to-day  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to 
such  obsenrationa  at  aeem  suited  to  aid  the  present  meeting  in  forming 
a  right  estimate  of  the  music  we  are  endeavouring  to  restore  to  the 
Church  irf  England. 

Thoae  who  heard  the  former  paper,  or  have  read  it  in  the  Eecle- 
eioiogist^  will  remember  that  I  began  by  noticing  that,  as  the  recent 
reviind  of  Church  principles  and  practice,  has  happily  infused  new  life 
into  ail  the  arts  which  adorn  the  material  edifices  in  which  Christians 
assemble  to  worship  their  Goo  and  Saviour,  the  earthly  palaces  of 
the  King  of  kings ;  so  also  in  our  musical  art, — an  art  consecrated 
by  the  distinct  command  of  God  Himself  to  be  the  vehicle  of  direct 
addresses  to  the  throne  of  His  heavenly  grace, — ^the  influence  of  this 
revival  of  true  religion  has  been  felt,  and  an  improved  standard  of  feel- 
ing and  judgment  adopted. 

In  too  many  instances  light  and  unsuitable  music  has  been  in  use  in 
the  English  Church,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  dis- 
senting meeting  houses  in  our  own  country,  and  too  generally  through- 
oat  the  Churches  of  the  West. 

1  now  wish  to  repeat  what  I  then  said,  that  there  does  exist  a 
style  of  music  (at  present  not  generally  known  or  appreciated)  adapted 
in  all  respects  to  church  purposes,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
modem  oratorio,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  the  concert  room,  and  the 
military  parade.  This  di£Ference  characterises  all  the  ancient  plain 
song  of  Uie  Catholic  Church,  and  is  found  in  all  the  church  writers 
down  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  As  far  as  plain  song 
is  concerned,  it  consists  in  the  peculiar  tonality  of  the  melody,  and  its 
frequent  freedom  from  modem  time  and  rhythm.  It  suggests  a  different 
law  of  accompan3ring  harmonization,  which  though  not  exclusive  of 
much  that  is  familiar  to  the  modem  musician,  nevertheless,  is  inclusive 
of  many  things  besides,  if  not  actually  at  variance  with  his  laws. 

In  figorate  music,  similar  peculiarity  of  mode  or  tonality  in  the 
melody  of  the  various  parts,  a  general  breadth  and  vocality  of  effect, 
and  a  peculiar  style  of  harmonic  treatment,  are  the  principal  sources  of 
the  difference.  I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  modem  secular  music — in 
its  place  let  it  have  its  own  admirers  (as  it  always  will)  and  let  it  keep 
its  own  laws.  I  do  not  expect,  all  at  once,  to  persuade  my  fellow- Chris- 
tians to  think  with  me  that  much  of  the  sacred  music  which  is  highly 
admired  in  our  churches  and  cathedrals,  does  not  differ  in  its  essential 
characteristics  from  secular  music ;  nor  am  I  going  to  assert  that  no 
compositions  in  this  style  of  music  ought  to  be  retained  by  the  Church  in 
her  worship.  Far  less  am  I  disposed  to  open  the  harassing  question 
how  far,  since  nature  herself  has  imposed  upon  us  certain  laws,  which 
though  discoverable,  are  not  always  discovered — how  far  they  have 
been  already  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  musical  art, — and  to  what 
extent  the  principles  of  modem  music  (professedly  based  upon  those 
laws)  are  in  any  degree  exclusive  or  destructive  of  the  laws  of  Church 
plain  song,  and  of  the  rules  by  which  were  elaborated  the  works  of  a 
Sebastian  Bach,  a  Handel,  a  Farrant.  a  Byrd,  a  Tallis,  a  Marbeck,  an 
Anerio,  a  Moralez,  a  Luca  Marenzio,  a  Guidetti,  or  a  Palestrina. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  not  to  overstate  the  case.     There  is,  I  re- 
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peat,  a  peculiar  style  of  mosic  known  by  theorists  nnder  the  title  of 
Church  Music.  This  is  different  in  its  constmction  from  the  music 
commonly  known  as  modern  music,  dating,  I  suppose,  from  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  but  not  exclusively  adopted  till  some 
years  after.  I  will  not  ask  any  one  here  present,  to  give  up  (so  long 
as  he  can  retain  it)  his  fondness  for  one  modem  melody,  one  popular 
service,  or  one  operatic  anthem  that  has  ever  charmed  his  senses,  or 
touched  his  soul.  But  I  will  ask  every' one  of  you  to  bear  with  me, 
and  not  hastily  to  make  up  his  own  mind  on  the  subject,  when  I  urge 
that  the  music  of  ancient  churches  has,  at  least,  equal  claims  upon  the 
study  and  devout  affection  of  Christians  with  their  ritual  books,  their 
sacred  poetry,  and  their  architecture. 

Most  of  you  probably  know,  how  certain  architects  in  another  oen* 
tury,  not  very  far  back  in  our  history,  disgusted  with  the  rude  bar- 
baric  cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  dark  ages,  proposed  a  general 
reduction  of  their  uncouth  forms  to  a  classical  conformity  with  their 
own  refined  tastes !  A  similar  contest  between  the  Church  style  and 
the  classical  has  (I  am  informed)  been  going  on  lately  in  France — 
and  in  our  own  country,  while  a  sounder  view  has  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  architecture,  (mainly,  I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  through  the 
exertion  of  this  and  kindred  societies)  church  music  now  too  often 
shares  the  past  fate  of  the  other  art. 

Musicians  in  our  day  too  generally  regard  Church  music  as  barbarous ; 
and  prefer  that  kind  of  melody  and  harmony  which  is  constructed  only 
upon  the  two  modem  modes — to  whose  major  and  minor  tonality  they 
contend  that  all  mosic  not  only  may  but  must  be  reduced.  Here  we 
have  a  musical  parallel  to  the  last  century's  reduction  of  Pointed  church 
architecture,  to  the  laws  of  the  Renaissance. 

Very  slight  observation  of  the  melodies  of  the  Hymnal  as  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  interpret  them  to-day,  will  have  convinced  this 
meeting  that  some  other  laws,  some  other  essential  elements  than  those 
of  modem  melody,  must  be  the  secret  clue  to  their  peculiarity. 

We  do  not  at  present  inquire  whether  this  peculiarity  is  agreeable  or 
not — but  there  it  is :  there  is  a  style  of  music  essentially  different  from 
that  of  modern  secular  music.  What  I  wish  to  persuade  you  all  to  do 
is,  as  you  have  opportunity,  to  listen  to  this  music,  to  sing  and  play  it 
yourselves,  to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  its  construc- 
tion, to  believe  that  those  of  us  who  have  for  years  made  it  our  careful 
study,  do  really  love  and  enjoy  it.  And  when  your  ears  are  as  well 
accustomed  to  their  eight  (or  twelve)  tonalities,  as  they  are  to  the 
modern  major  and  minor  modes,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  ask 
yourselves  which  of  the  two  styles  is  most  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
devotion.  Supposing  however  the  modern  school  of  music  should  prove 
in  the  end  to  have  contracted  its  bounds,  and  by  arbitrary  laws  not 
founded  upon  natural  principles  to  have  excluded  its  professors  from 
the  use  of  several  elements  of  sublimity  and  beauty  ?  What  if  you  find 
that  such  music  as  used  to  be  written  for  the  Church  cannot  be  written 
now ;  because  men  have  despised  the  Church-style,  or  been  ignorant  of 
her  laws  of  sacred  art  ?  Suppose  the  Church  to  have  a  school  of  music 
peculiarly  her  own,  hallowed  by  immemorial  use  in  the  service  of  the 
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sanctuary  : — Let  me  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  study  this 
Church  music  before  we  condemn  it,  and  to  understand  its  laws,  and 
the  theory  of  its  construction,  before  we  turn  from  it  in  disgust,  be- 
cause forsooth  it  does  not  fill  our  ears,  trained  to  different  modes,  with 
that  delight  which  we  think  ought  to  be  derived  from  it,  if  it  were 
really  worth  learning  ? 

I  believe  that  the  Church  school  of  music  is  really  better  adapted  to 
Church  purposes  than  more  modem  compositions,  and  that  its  study 
must  be  revived  before  we  shall  have  any  new  writings  of  any  kind, 
simple  or  florid,  suited  to  the  grandeur  and  the  solemnity  of  Divine 
Worship,  and  you  will  therefore  pardon  me  if  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate 
opinion,  that  in  proportion  as  we  grow  more  devout,  more  Church-like 
in  our  tastes  and  feelings,  we  shall  receive  music  of  the  kind  now  intro- 
duced to  your  attention  with  greater  delight,  and  acknowledge  more 
readily  its  fitness  both  as  a  medium  of  the  united  praise  of  large  masses 
of  people,  and  for  more  elaborate  compositions  for  choir  purposes. 

Of  this  school  are  the  melodies  of  the  Hymnal  Noted ;  they  appear 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  are  found  (with  certain  differences  of 
form)  in  the  earliest  ritual  books  of  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  are 
most  likely  coeval  with  the  hymns  themselves. 

Without  then  any  disparagement  of  modern  art  in  its  proper  place, 
or  opposing  ourselves  to  any  genuine  improvement,  there  does  appear 
to  me  every  reason  for  restoring  their  use  in  the  offices  and  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  this  would  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
musical  performance  of  her  services  desired  by  all,  and  basfd  upon  the 
highest  religious  and  artistic  principles ; — a  change  to  be  produced, 
gradually  indeed,  yet  effectually,  and  carrying  with  it  the  sympathies 
of  the  pure,  the  earnest- minded,  and  the  devout  Christian,  retaining 
all  the  jewels  of  our  present  musical  Regalia,  but  setting  them  in  purer 
gold  chased  and  embossed  in  a  richer  style. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  examples  given  at  the  former  meeting, 
and  I  will  only  mention  further,  that  as  several  of  the  melodies  set  to 
the  hymns  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  figurate  compositions  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  three  of  these  (one  by 
Vittoria,  and  two  by  Palestrina) — set  to  English  words,  in  that  most 
useful  collection  entitled  "  AnUiems  and  Services,"  will  be  given  by 
the  choir,  both  as  a  relief  from  the  necessary  sameness  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  so  many  simple  compositions  of  the  hymn  kind  sung  in 
succession;  and  as  reflecting  some  of  their  own  grandeur  upon  the 
unpretending  themes  from  which  they  have  been  constructed. 
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The  Substance  of  a  Paper  read  be/ore  the  Ecclesiologieal  late  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  at  its  Twelfth  Anniversary  Meeting  on  May  ^% 
18dl,  by  the  Rbv.  W.  H.  Walsh,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  S. 
Lawrence,  Sydney, 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  church  architecture  in  New  South  Wales,  we 
'must  go  back  to  that  day  of  small  things  in  which  the  very  colony  had 
its  beginning,  when  the  tents  of.  the  **  first  fleet,"  (as  the  original  cargo 
of  prisoners  in  which  the  community  was  founded,  was  called,)  were 
exchanged  for  bark  huts,  and   they  again  for  the  more  sumptuous 
weather-hoard  buildings  in  which  the  commandant  and  his  staff  of 
military  and  civil  officers  were  housed.  What  the  *'  church  *'  of  the  first 
settlement  on  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  was,  we  have  do  distinct  b- 
formation.     We  must  fear  that  the  externals  of  religion  were  as  little 
heeded  as  religion  itself,  and  that  the  solitary  clergyman  who  was 
found  to  take  spiritual  charge  of  that  most  unpromising  and  uninviting 
flock,  had  as  little  influence  in  securing  a  decent  house  of  prayer ,l  as  his 
successors  had  under  similar  circumstances ;  "  convict  establishments  " 
seldom  or  never  having  anything  better  than  a  shed  or  mesa-room  to 
serve  as  the  "  church  "  for  prisoners, — at  least  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Norfolk  Island.     There  are,  however,  memorials  left  of  the  im- 
provement which  the  gradual  increase  of  the  free  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  length  brought  about,  in  the  two  churches  of  S.  Philip  at 
Sydney,  and  S.  John  at  Panramatta,^  which  may  be  considered  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  colony.     Both  are  built  of  stone. 
The  former  certsdnly  bears  the  palm  for  unsightliness.     On  the  north 
side  there  is  a  skfllion  addition  of  brick  which  used  to  serve  as  a 
schoolroom.     The  other  side  is  distinguished  by  five  large  round- 
headed  sash-framed  windows  painted  in  large  green  and  white  stripes ; 
and  on  the  same  side  there  is  a  large  square  projecting  porch  or  vesti- 
bule with  a  door  at  the  side  of  it.     At  one  end  of  the  nave  is  a  round 
tower,  originally  built  to  hold  a  peal  of  small  bells,  some  of  which  it  is 
said  yet  hang  in  their  place,  but  may  not  be  rung  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences to  the  fabric.     To  this  tower  the  church  was  appended;  and 
to  the  nave  again  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  appended  the  chan- 
cel, an  odd-looking  circular  structure  with  a  large  sash  window  at  the 
end — not  the  east — for  it  stands  north  and  south.     The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  hipped  at  either  end  and  completes  the  deformity.     The  in- 
commodiousness  from  heat  and  want  of  space,  from  bad  arrangement  of 
pews,  and  from  dirt  and  damp,  has  been  too  long  evident,  and  has  con- 
tributed, together  with  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in 

1  The  Rev.  William  Johnson  succeeded  in  raising  a  humble  building  covered  widi 
thatch ;  bat  it  was  at  length  burnt  to  the  ground  by  some  incendiary  prisoner,  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of,  or  to  take  revenge  for,  the  pains  and  penalties  connected  with 
attendance  at  church. 

'  Parramatta  is  fourteen  miles  west  of  Sydney,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  from  Port 
Jackson,  which  is  called  the  Ftoramatta  River. 
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such  dose  proumity  as  to  make  the  musio  of  its  services  inconveniently 
audible  to  the  congregation  of  S.  Philip's,  to  hasten  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  structure  of  vhich  more  will  be  said  presently. 

S.  John's  at  Parramatta  has  a  much  more  assuming  look  than  its 
ancient  sister  of  Sydney.  Its  two  spire-capped  towers  at  the  west  end, 
and  its  long  well  developed  chancel  give  it  a  certain  general  church-like 
appearance,  and  assuredly  stamp  it  as  superior  in  that  respect  to  some  of 
its  successors.  But  tradition  says  that  as  at  first  built  by  Capt.  Hun- 
ter, whose  governorship  terminated  in  1800,  it  consisted  of  only  a 
long  low  room  with  a  flat  roof,  and  a  sort  of  ugly  apse,  (probably  like. 
that  of  S.  Philip's  in  Sydney,)  and  that  so  it  remained  till  about  1815, 
when  Governor  Macquarie,  whose  zeal  for  erecting  public  buildings 
was  something  quite  remarkable,  took  pity  on  it,  and,  setting  about 
the  work  of  improvement,  added  the  towers,  put  on  a  new  roof,  built 
a  porch,  pointed  the  window  heads,  and  filed  hood  mouldings  in 
pUdster,  substituted  a  long  chancel  for  the  contemptible  apse,  and 
covered  the  whole  with  stucco.  The  interior,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chancel,  is  hot  and  incommodious,  being  darkened  by  galleries,  and 
iU-srranged  as  to  pews,  pulpit,  &c.  An  organ  is  placed  in  a  western 
gallery.  Plans  have  been  suggested  for  divers  improvements  in  the 
boilding,  but  they  have  been  one  after  the  other,  except  as  they  in- 
tolved  absolutely  necessary  repairs,  set  aside ;  under  the  very  wise 
and  just  conclusion  that  it  would  be  far  better  and  less  costly  to  erect 
a  new  building  by  the  side,  or  on  the  site  of  the  present  structure,  than 
Id  attempt  to  patch  up  the  old  one.  There  is  a  story  told  at  Parra- 
laatta  of  the  delight  with  which  the  governor's  lady,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  as  a  sort  of  clerk  of  the  works  while  the  additions  above 
described  were  going  on,  exclaimed  on  pointing  her  husband  to  the 
tiro  completed  towers,  "  there  now,  see  my  Westminster  Abbey !" 

Hie  governorship  of  Macquarie  forms  a  sort  of  ecclesiological  era  in 
the  history  of  New  South  Wales.  Happily,  in  a  religions,  rather  than 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  his  penchant  for  bricks  and  mortar,  took  an 
as  well  as  a  secular  turn,  and  a  very  great  step  onward 
made  in  church  building  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Besides  his 
tenovation  of  S.  John's,  Pfurramatta,  he  built  churches  in  the  three 
principal  inland  towns  of  that  part  of  the  colony,  viz.  in  Windsor,  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Hawkesbury,  thirty- five  miles 
west  north-west  of  Sydney ;  in  Liverpool  twenty  miles  south-west, 
and  in  Campbeltown  thirty-two  south-west  of  Sydney,  besides  a  church 
it  Port  Macquarie,  (a  penal  settlement  for  **  specials,"  as  well  educated 
priaoners  were  called,)  and  the  church  of  S.  James,  in  Sydney  itself. 
Iliey  are  all  of  red  briok  with  stone  dressings,  and  are  of  the  Italian 
diaraeter,  which  was  in  fashion  at  the  rime ;  quite  as  good  as,  and  much 
better  thiol  many  London  chapels  of  ease,  built  about  the  same  period, 
both  within  and  without;  and  all  of  them  having  the  merit  of  standing 
out  as  the  be$t  public  buildings  in  their  several  localities,  evidencing 
thereby  the  aatisfactory  tone  of  feeling  that  was  at  work  in  their  worthy 
aod  miidi  respected  projector.  At  Parramatta  and  Windsor  he  built 
also  noMe  paraonage  houses,  which  show  clearly  from  the  ample 
iceommodfttion  they  contain,  what  fiigh  views  were  in  that  day  enter- 
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tained  of  the  social  position  of  the  (alas  !  too  few)  clergy,  and  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  provision  that  was  to  be  made  for  them.  Of  the 
country  churches  just  mentioned,  S.  Matthew's  at  Windsor  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  every  respect.  It  owes  its  size  and  dignity  to  the 
sanguine  notions  not  unreasonably  entertained  by  Mr.  Macquarie  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  surrounding  country  as  an  agricultural  district,  and 
to  the  endeavours  which  he  made  to  populate  it  with  settlers  by  making 
grants  of  small  farms  to  pensioners  from  England,  and  to  deserving 
prisoners.  He  also  put  a  large  government  farm  into  cultivation,  and 
erected  a  dwelling-house  and  other  buildings  on  it»  frequently  residing 
there  himself.  The  present  church  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
one  which  was  nothing  more  in  fact  than  a  loft  over  the  school-room  in 
an  unsightly  brick  building  in  appearance  like  a  stable.  It  has  a  large 
square  tower,  with  pilasters  at  the  angles,  the  four  comers  of  which 
are  surmounted  with  large  stone  vases ;  and  from  the  centre  springs  a 
cupola  which  is  now  topped  with  a  ball  and  cross,  but  which  had  a  few 
years  since  only  a  plain  round  head  like  that  of  a  pepper  box.  The 
same  pressure  from  without  which  procured  this  improvement  caused 
also  a  sanded  wooden  font  to  be  supplanted  by  a  handsome  one  of  stone. 
The  nave  is  a  parallelogram  about  85  ft.  by  35  ft.  the  windows  round- 
headed  and  large,  with  pilaster  buttresses  between  each.  At  the  east 
end  is  a  small  round  apsidal  chancel,  or  sanctuary.  The  burial  ground 
Burrounds  the  church.  The  site  of  the  church,  though  advantageous  to 
its  dignity  of  appearance,  is  too  far  from  the  town  ;  the  consequence  is 
that  the  congregation  is  small,  while  the  numerous  meeting-houses 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  town  itself  are  well  filled  with  defaulters 
from  the  parish- church.  The  latter  is  furnished  with  a  good  oigan 
which  was  built  in  the  colony,  and  is  placed  in  a  g^lery  erected  for  it 
at  the  west  end.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  midway  against  the  north 
wall.  Of  course  square  and  high  pews  prevail,  but  as  a  set-o£F  alms 
are  collected  weekly  at  the  o£Fertory. 

The  last  of  Macquarie's  churches  which  deserves  particular  notice  is 
S.  James's  in  Sydney.  Of  its  kind  it  is  a  very  admirable  structure, 
having  been  built  under  (it  is  said)  the  daily  inspection  of  the  governor 
himself,  and  with  the  utmost  regard  to  its  stability  and  dignity.  It  is 
a  parallelogram,  measuring  internally  1^1  ft.  by  42  ft.  The  founda- 
tions are  of  masonry,  and  like  the  brick  walls  above  them,  of  great 
thickness.  The  floor  is  laid  on  a  stone  vaulting  which  forms  a  crypt, 
within  which  are  apartments  for  the  verger,  the  Diocesan  Society*s 
office,  and  depository  for  the  books  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  at  one  time  schoolrooms.  There  is  a  tower 
of  brick  at  the  west,  with  a  tall  and  not  ungraceful  spire,  covered  with 
copper,  which  from  the  commanding  position  of  the  church  is  visible 
some  leagues  at  sea,  and  forms  the  only  distinctly  discerned  Christian 
landmark  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  new  comer  as  he  sails  full  of 
wondering  speculations  up  the  noble  harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  The 
style  of  the  building,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  Italian ;  the  windows 
round-headed,  wide  and  long,  with  pilasters  between  each,  capped  and 
dressed  with  stone ;  the  roof  of  low  pitch  with  wide  overhanging  eaves. 
As  originally  arranged,  the  altar  stood  against  the  east  wall,  under  a 
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lai^e  window,  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  (of  the  Pelion  upon  Ossa 
model)  far  westward  in  the  centre  passage  facing  east.  There  were 
galleries  on  three  sides,  one  (since  pulled  down,)  for  prisoners,  who 
entered  by  a  separate  door  and  were  screened  off  by  a  high  partition 
on  one  side ;  the  other  two  for  the  schools  and  free  seats ;  the  organ  (a 
very  large  and  effective  instrument  by  Gray)  having  been  afterwards 
placed  in  the  western  one.  Midway  in  the  north  and  south  walls  are 
large  inclosed  porches  with  pedimented  faces ;  one  of  these  was  used  as 
a  vestry,  until  some  years  afterwards  a  large  square  addition  was 
appended  to  the  east  end  of  the  church  at  a  cost  of  £700  (!)  to  serve 
for  that  purpose,  two  small  porches  and  entrances  being  likewise 
thrown  into  the  east  wall.  This  was  connected  with  some  other 
alterations,  the  very  reverse  of  improvements ;  the  erection  of  an 
eastern  gallery  over  the  altar  suggested  or  seemed  to  compel  its 
removal  further  westward,  and  it  now  stands  most  inconveniently 
hemmed  in  within  a  circular  rail  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  eastern  and 
centre  passages,  just  clear  of  the  front  of  the  eastern  gallery ;  the  for- 
mer site  of  the  holy  table  being  occupied  with  high  and  narrow  pews, 
in  front  of  which  again,  and  between  which  and  the  altar  rails,  stands 
the  font — a  marble  one.  In  a  pew  abreast  of  the  altar  is  a  raised 
desk  and  chair  for  the  Bishop,  which  was  until  the  erection  of  the 
sedilia  in  the  temporary  cathedral,  his  "  cathedra."  Within  the  last 
five  years  some  further  alterations  have  been  made,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  affording  additional  accommodation  for  worshippers.  Some  of  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  to  remove  the  organ  from  the  west  to  the  centre 
of  the  north  gallery,  (the  south  gallery  being  entirely  pulled  down ; )  to 
take  the  schools  from  the  west  gallery  now  filled  with  pews,  and  to 
place  them  in  galleries  in  the  south  porch  or  recess  ;  to  remove  the 
pulpit  and  desk,  minus  the  clerk's  desk,  to  the  south  side  in  front  of  the 
schools,  and  to  place  the  choir  of  men  and  boys,  who  used  to  sing  from 
the  west  gallery,  within  open  pews  on  the  floor  near  the  pulpit. 
Amongst  the  various  improvements  none  have  been  effected  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  altar.  To  compensate  for  some  of  the  facts  just 
recorded,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  in  this  church  there  is  a 
weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  a  daily  morning  service,  a 
weekly  lecture  on  Friday  evenings,  and  a  sermon  on  the  evenings  of 
Saints'  days,  and  that  the  psalms  and  canticles  are  chanted,  and 
anthems  and  services  occasionally  sung.  It  has  the  misfortune  how- 
ever, of  being  the  fashionable  church  ;  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  its  high  impracticable  pews,  has  the  usual  deadening  effect  upon 
the  reverence  and  devotional  habits  of  the  congregation.  Unfor- 
tunately too,  it  is  apt  to  be  quoted  by  opponents  to  improvements,  as 
the  pattern  church  as  to  ritual  arrangements  and  architecture  ; — with 
not  nearly  so  much  success  now  however  as  formerly* 

In  connexion  with  this  church,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
large  schoolrooms  occupying  the  basement  and  upper  story  of  a 
spacious  and  substantial  brick  building  erected  by  Governor  Macquarie 
for  a  court  house,  as  another  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  Church 
is  indebted  for  its  buildings  to  his  proconsulate.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  however,  that  Governor  Macquarie  was  the  exception  and  not 
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the  tule  ib  these  mAttei^  in  the  days  of  the  "  Establiehment" ;  and 
during  the  period  on  either  side  of  his  time,  very  little  church  building 
went  on  beyond  the  erection  of  here  and  there  a  chapel  school-house^ 
and  the  repair  of  existing  buildings  us  the  vigilance  of  the  Archdeacon 
for  the  time  being  pointed  out  to  be  necessary.  Macquarie'a  prodigal 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  on  vrhat  he  not  unwisely  considered 
the  most  Useful  mode  of  employing  convict  labour,  and  of  helping  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  colony — the  erection  of  public  build'* 
ings  of  various  kinds,  led  to  a  subsequent  reaction  in  favour  of  economy. 
He  had  cai^ied  out  as  fully  as  he  could  the  Church  and  State  principles 
of  his  day,  when  the  Church  of  England  was  the  only  recognized 
religious  body.  At  that  time  its  endowments  were  large,  its  chaplains 
liberally  salaried,  while  their  children  were  endowed  with  grants  of 
land,  aUd  treated  with  all  the  favour  that  could  attach  them  to  the 
soil,  by  helping  them  to  a  prosperous  settlement  on  it.  It  was  the 
regime  suited  doubtless  to  the  then  circumstances  of  the  colony  as  a 
niere  penal  settlement,  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  all  that  it  has  done 
that  is  permanently  usefuh  But  it  had  its  disadvantages  in  creating  a 
feeling  of  dependence  on  the  government  for  many  things  which  ought 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  effected  by  the  devotion  and  free- 
will ofierings  of  the  Church's  people,  which  feeling  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  ^om  the  minds  of  the  older  colonists  when  they  are 
urged  to  do  something  for  themselves. 

In  1 832,  a  new  state  of  things  began.  The  capabilities  of  the  colony 
for  wool^growiag  attracted  notice  ;  and  that  more  systematic  emigra- 
tion began,  by  which  was  brought  together  from  the  United  Kingdom 
the  mixed  multitude  of  religionists,  out  of  which  at  length  broke  forth 
a  claim  for  an  equal  partition  of  the  public  money  for  religious  pur- 
poses amongst  the  various  bodies  calling  themselves  Christian*  In 
1 836  this  claim  was  at  length  listened  to,  and  from  that  time  the 
Church  has  been  on  a  par  with  the  other  sects  in  sharing  government 
support  and  patronage.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  Romanists 
Were  the  first  to  put  forth  an  ecdesiological  ^ont,  the  former  erecting 
a  meeting  house  of  intense  deformity  near  S.  Philip's  church,  through 
the  stirring  activity  of  their  great  champion,  Dr.  Lang;  the  others 
contriving,  mainly  by  means  of  contributions  of  too  liberal  protestants 
*'  of  all  denominations,"  to  raise  the  building  which  they  call  the  cathe- 
dral of  S.  Mary^  a  cruciform  structure,  with  very  high  walls,  a  multi- 
tude of  unmoidded  indefinite  pointed  windows,  an  embattled  parapet, 
varied  occasionally  with  a  wooden  balustrade,  and  sundry  ugly  repre- 
sentations of  the  sacred  heart  on  crosses.  The  building  however,  which 
was  at  one  time  the  pride  of  the  colonists  as  an  architectural  efibrt, 
has  its  interest,  as  being  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first  voluntary  attempt 
at  church  building.  The  walls,  which  are  of  stone,  seem  substantial* 
The  interior  has  a  false  roof  of  varnished  cedar,  imitating  vaulting, 
supported  by  wooden  pillars,  which' divide  the  area  into  nave  and  aisles* 
Thete  are  galleries  on  the  south  and  west- — in  the  latter  a  large  organ* 
by  Bevington,  which  cost  a  thousand  pounds.  The  floor,  which  will  con- 
tain one  thousand  worahippers,  is  boarded.  The  high  altar  stauds  in  an 
apse  at  the  east.  Its  equipment  was  some  few  years  ago  extremely  paltry. 
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bot  latterly  it  has  receired  enrichment  by  gifU  of  picturts  and  furni- 
tore  firom  Europe.  In  the  crypt  is  the  monastery  of  some  Benedictine 
Monks,  who  assist  in  the  service  of  the  church.  On  the  south  of  the 
church  and  oommunioattng  with  it  are  buildings  connected  with  the  mo- 
nastery, chapels,  a  presbytery,  the  Bishop's  house,  and  at  the  resr,  a  large 
and  ambitious,  and  not  unsightly  hall  in  the  Tudor  style,  of  freestone, 
whieh  is  used  for  schools,  and  meetings,  and  is  the  assembling  place  of 
the  guild  of  S.  Joseph.  On  the  west  side  of  these  buildings,  and  within 
tiie  enclosure,  stands  a  temporary  bell  tower,  the  lower  part  of  masonry, 
the  upper  of  wood,  painted  and  moulded  to  imitate  stone.  It  contains 
the  only  peal  of  bells  that  is  heard  in  the  colony.^  The  act  of  council 
whieh  infused  energy  into  the  sects,  by  putting  them  on  a  political 
level  with  the  Church,  had  also  some  good  effect  upon  the  latter  in 
stimulating  her  members  to  the  eiertion  which  the  rapid  yearly  increase 
of  population,  by  emigration  as  well  as  transportation,  rendered  abso- 
lutely aeoessary.  Happily,  the  year  1836  saw  the  Church  to  some 
extent  prepared  to  meet  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  new  system  sud- 
denly introduoed  by  a  radical  government,  by  the  return  to  the  colony 
slmost  simultaneously  with  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act,  of  Dr. 
Biuughton,  as  Bishop  of  Australia.  Through  the  wholesome  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  the  minds,  and  in  directing  the  efforts  of  the 
weslthier  colonists,  and  through  the  energetic  co-operation  of  the 
SocieCy  for  Propagating  the  Ooepel  in  sending  out  clerg3rmen  from  Eng- 
land, tiie  beginning  of  the  Australian  Episcopate  marks  another  stage 
in  the  progress  of  church  building  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  strict  chronological  order  mention  should  here  be  made  of  the 
Cathedral  of  S.  Andrew ;  the  plan  for  its  erection  dating  from  the 
welcome  given  to  the  newly  arrived  Bishop,  and  the  first  stone  being 
kid  in  the  year  1837.  As  a  curious  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
it  is  worth  recording  that  a  portion  of  the  ground  at  first  g^nted  by 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  a  cathedral,  was  afterwards  alienated 
for  the  erection  of  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  meeting  houses,  which 
now  stand  opposite  the  west  front  of  the  edifice  itself.  No  more  will 
be  stated  particularly  here  concerning  it  than  that  the  foundations 
were  put  in,  and  the  work  gradually  continued  for  some  years  accord • 
lug  to  the  original  design,  until  all  the  available  funds  being  exhausted 
and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  colonists  making  it  impossible  to 
raise  more  money,  it  was  thought  wise  to  suspend  operations.  And  well 
it  was  that  it  so  fell  out ;  for  when  in  1847,  the  work  was  resumed 
under  a  new  architect,  and  it  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain alterations  made  in  the  design  of  the  western  half  of  the  structure, 
to  take  up  the  old  foundations,  it  was  found  that  they  were  so  badly 
built,  that  any  weight  of  material  raised  upon  them,  must  infallibly 
have  fallen.  Those  who  have  seen  either  the  sketch  of  the  building  in 
a  former  volume  of  the  Bccle$iologi$t,  or  the  engraving  of  it  in  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel's  Quarterly  Paper  for  January, 
1848,  wiU  understand  what  the  original  plan  was,  if  they  take  away  all 
the  buttresses  except  those  at  the  angles  of  the  aisles  and  transepts, 

'  Since  the  writer  has  been  in  England,  another  peal  has  been  put  into  the  tower 
oft  chardi  (iikewisa  Romish)  at  the  south  end  of  the  eity  of  Sydney. 
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and  remove  the  lantern  tower  altogether,  make  one  bay  less  from  the 
transepts  westward,  and  substitute  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  Mag- 
dalene tower  at  Oxford,  for  the  two  western  towers  now  existing.  It 
is  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  there  was  opportunity  for  so  much 
improvement ;  happier  still  in  an  ecclesiological  (as  well  as  financial) 
point  of  view  would  it  have  been,  had  1848  been  the  commencement  ctf 
the  undertaking  under  the  new  architect,  and  withian  entirely  different 
design.  As  the  Cathedral  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  by  itself, 
we  only  now  take  it  in  its  general  connexion  with  the  ecclesiological 
history  of  the  colony. 

Between  1836  and  1838,  we  may  consider  the  second  ecclesiological 
era  of  the  colony  to  have  begun,  when  with  such  taste  as  the  colonists 
themselves  could  muster  and  with  such  professional  skill  as  the  colony 
afforded,  the  people  began  to  erect  churches  for.  themselves.     In  1839» 
four  or  five  churches  were  in  progress  or  ready  for  consecration ;  of 
three  of  which,  the  society  has  been  furnished  .^drith  sketches,  those 
three  being  S.  Thomas,  Mulgoa  ;  S.  Paul's,  Cobbity ;  and  S.  Mary's, 
Denham  Court.     The  last  is  a  type  of  the  most  unsophisticated  at- 
tempts of  the  time.    The  tower  by  no  means  square  ;  its  battlements 
barely  overtopping  the  ridge  of  the  roof ;  the  windows ^of  huge  size, 
and  the  door  in  proportion,  all  affecting  to  be  Pointed ;  but  with  a  tran- 
som crossing  at  the  height  of  the  spring  of  the.arqh ;  the  material  of 
very  red  brick,  very  insecurely  put  together ;  the  eastern  gable  sur- 
mounted by  what  looked  like  an  impaled  turnip ;  and,  most  marvellous 
of  all,  where  buttresses  should  have  been,  i.  e.,  at  the  angles,  and  be- 
tween the  windows, — in  the  former,  the  edge  of  the  wall  chamfered  off» 
and  in  the  latter,  grooves  being  cut  and  painted  white  so  as  to  relieve 
from  the  surrounding  red,  and  to  draw  the  inquiry  of  the  curious,  who 
might  at  a  great  distance  have  mistaken  them  for  buttresses.     It  is  a 
remarkable  specimen, — or  rather  was,  for  it  has  undergone  some  impor- 
tant alterations, — of  the  slenderness  of  the  architectural  resources  of  the 
colony  in  that  day.    The  great  cost  of  its  erection  was  as  remarkable 
as  its  other  peculiarities,  and  would  have  served  to  put  up  a  really 
handsome  church  at  the  time  that  the  alterations  were  made  in  later 
years,     lliere  were  other  churches  erected  about  the  same  date  besides 
those  I  have  but  just  now  named,  which  indicate  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  as  great  an  absence  of  anything  like  taste  or  skill ;  flat  cielings, 
shabby  altar  arrangements,  large  pulpits  and  desks  and  high  pews,  being 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  interiors.     Where  improvements  toere 
made,  they  generally  arose  from  an  accession  of  good  taste  and  right 
feeling  derived  to  the  place  or  district  through  some  clergyman  newly 
arrived  from  England,  who  had  himself  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
Church  movement  already  at  work  at  home.    The  churches  of  Mulgoa 
and  Cobbity,  about  forty  miles  from  Sydney,  as  well  as  others  lying 
within  the  same  district,  are  instances  of  what  is  here  said.     Substan- 
tially built  of  stone,  with  well  developed  towers,  that  of  Cobbity  sur- 
mounted  with  a  stone  spire ;  without  chancels  indeed,  but  the  sanc- 
tuary in  either  case  decently  furnished  and  fitted,  the  pews  very  low* 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  open  seats ;  the  roof  in  one  case 
coved  in  plaister  under  the  collar  brace  ;  and  in  the  other,  open  with 
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substantial  trusses,  springiDg  from  stone  corbels*  carrying  well  curved 
braces  and  varnished ;  the  pulpit  and  desk  smaller,  and  the  latter  so 
placed*  as  to  allow  of  the  priest  in  saying  prayers,  to  turn  eastward^ 
and  in  reading  to  the  people.  All  this  was  a  step  onward  :  in  Sydney 
itself  soon  afterwards,  two  churches  were  beg^n,  Christ  church,  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Lawrence,  at  the  extreme  south,  and  the  Holy  Trinity 
church,  in  a  parish  cut  out  from  S.  Philip's,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  both  of  stone.  The  former  is  a  parallelogram  100  ft.  by  48  ft., 
with  a  short  chancel,  or  sanctuary  appended,  13  ft.  deep  by  34  ft. ;  and 
at  the  west  a  tower  14  ft.  by  14  ft. ;  designed  for  a  spire,  and  130  ft. 
high.  The  building  had  reached  the  height  of  the  walU plate  all  round, 
under  the  superiujtendence  of  the  original  architect,  when  fortunately, 
in  a  constructive  point  of  view,  the  work  was  for  some  time  suspended 
for  want  of  funds.  It  owes  to  this  gentleman  its  starved  buttresses,  its 
shallow  mouldings,  its  huge  western  door ;  its  long  and  too  wide  lancet 
windows,  and  all  its  distinguishing  features  of  poverty  and  incongruity ; 
besides  many  blunders  in  construction,  which  were  the  parents  of  sub- 
sequent clumsiness  of  arrangement ;  of  the  latter  are  its  ill  formed 
chancel  arch,  its  roof  supported  by  wooden  columns ;  the  absence  of 
inner  buttresses  to  the  tower,  &c.  Fortunately,  the  masonry,  so  far 
as  it  went  was  sound.  The  vicissitudes  through  which  the  building 
passed  were  very  disastrous  in  point  of  expense,  so  that  by  the  time  it 
was  ready  for  consecration,  being  then,  and  remaining  still,  unfinished, 
it  had  cost  more  than  £0000.  Mr.  Blacket,  into  whose  hands  the  work 
at  last  fell  of  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the  interior,  has  done 
the  best  he  could  out  of  such  unpromising  materials ;  and  by  means  of 
solid  open  seats,  with  good  standards  and  poppy  heads,  and  stalls  for 
the  choir,  disposed  for  antiphonal  singing  (on  the  floor)  ;  and  a  hand- 
somely carved  pulpit,  a  lettern,  a  handsome  font,  and  a  well  contrived 
false  roof  of  cedar,  and  also  by  shortening  the  windows  of  the  chancel, 
and  adding  a  vestry  on  the  north  side,  he  has  given  it  a  church-like  cha- 
racter within,  for  which,  all  things  considered,  we  may  be  truly  thankful. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  more  assuming  building.  It  was 
designed  partly  by  an  architect,  partly  by  the  commanding  engineer 
officer.  Only  the  north  aisle  (fortunately)  was  finished  under  their 
superintendence.  The  plan  shows  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
clerestory,  shallow  chancel,  square  low  tower,  battlemented  without  a 
spire.  The  style  would  be  classed  as  Middle-Pointed.  The  design  at 
the  first  spoke  of  cast-iron  columns  and  window  frames,  and  a  vestry 
behind  the  altar,  approachable  only  by  passing  close  by  its  side,  and 
through  the  rails.  In  the  matter  of  mouldings,  it  is  far  better  than 
Christ  church,  and  the  buttresses,  which  at  the  east  and  west  angles  are 
pinnacled,  are  much  bolder  than  those  at  Christ  church.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  the  nave,  south  aisle  and  chancel  will,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  be  properly  dealt  with.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  aisle 
already  completed  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  for  Divine  worship. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  detain  the  society  with  any  further  accounts 
of  churches  erected  under  the  incompetency  either  of  professional  or 
non-professional  design  or  oversight.  It  is  enough  to  have  shown,  that 
the  church-building  movement  passed  through  the  same  stages. of  de- 
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velopement  which  it  underwent  in  England,  and  that  the  representa- 
tives of  *'  Mr.  Compo  "  had  their  day  until  a  better  taste  and  state  of 
knowledge  arose  simultaneously  with  a  better  tone  of  religious  feeling. 

To  one  individual,  who  has  been  already  named,  Mr.  Edmund  Blacket, 
is  mainly  owing  the  great  improvement  in  taste  and  construction  which 
is  so  visible  in  the  later  churches  of  the  colony.  Born  of  dissenting 
parents,  and  receiving  his  early  education  in  a  dissenting  institution, 
his  own  inquiries  and  convictions  in  maturer  years  led  him  back  to  the 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a  devout  and  faithful  member.  With  great 
attainments,  and  powers  of  mind  constantly  exercised  in  deepening  and 
extending  information  of  all  kinds,  his  tastes  fortunately  led  him  into 
a  very  minute  and  careful  study  of  ecclesiastical  art ;  and  seasons  of 
recreation  were  spent  in  diligent  examination  and  survey  of  the  best  3 

ancient  examples  throughout  England.     Educated  rather  for  the  pro-  \ 

fession  of  an  engineer  than  for  that  of  an  architect,  he  has  yet  acquired 
an  amount  of  skill  in  both,  which  is  extremely  valuable,  combining 
a  sound  knowledge  of  dynamics  with  a  refined  taste,  and  bringing 
withal  a  healthy  Catholic  feeling  to  bear  on  all  he  undertakes.  His 
arrival  in  the  colony  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Church,  for  which 
we  may  well  be  thankful,  not  only  in  the  skiU  he  has  exeroised  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  already  erected  under  his  superintendence, 
but  in  his  having  given  an  ecclesiological  tone  to  the  Australian  Church 
which  we  may  hope  it  will  not  soon  lose.  His  first  office  was  the  un- 
thankful one  of  correcting,  or  shaping  into  some  practicable  and  better 
form,  the  blunderings  of  predecessors  on  unfinished  churches,  as  well 
as  of  fighting  against  the  whims  and  prejudices  which  ignorance  and 
ftdse  principles  of  economy  in  individuals  and  church  committees  opposed 
to  him.  But  when  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  correctness 
of  his  taste  were  better  known,  he  commanded  an  influence,  to  which 
those  whom  he  had  to  deal  with  (and  in  many  cases  they  were  of  very 
untractable  materials,) were  always  obliged  in  the  end  to  3rield.  The 
society  will  bear  in  mind,  while  judging  Mr.  Blacket'u  merits,  that  the 
pressure  upon  a  right-minded  architect  in  a  colony  like  New  South 
Wales,  is  nearly  all  one  way,  and  that  there  is  little  either  in  the 
way  of  example  or  of  influence  and  persuasion  such  as  prevails  in 
England,  to  support  any  one  who  would  try  to  rise  above  the  low  and 
mistaken  views  of,  in  such  matters,  an  ill-informed  and  very  self-willed 
community. 

The  sketches  which  have  been  furnished  of  churches  erected  at  the 
earlier,  middle,  and  later  periods  of  Australian  church  history,  will 
show  what  a  great  and  satisfactory  advance  the  more  recent  examples 
exhibit. 

The  cathedral  owes  all  its  many  improvements  to  later  influence  (the 
main  features  of  the  original  plan  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  alter, 
e.g.  the  style,  Late-Pointed,  the  starved  transepts,  the  poor  tracery, 
the  absence  of  distinctiveness  in  the  choir,  &e.)  ;  and  the  building  bids 
fair  to  present,  when  completed,  no  unworthy  example  of  a  metro- 
political  church.  The  old  S.Philip's  church,  in  Sydney,  will  remain  in 
being  only  until  the  large  and  well-built  stone  structure,  a  few  yards 
from  it,  is  completed.     The  latter,  though  according  to  the  Society's 
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canoD  faulty  iu  ^tyle,  being  Late-Pointed,  will  yet  be  a  moBt  satis- 
factory  representatire  of  ecdesiological  advance^  and  of  the  dignity 
and  the  fitness  for  full  ritual  purposes  which  a  parish*church  in  a  great 
city  ought  to  manifest.  Its  plan  is  a  nave,  with  western  tower,  north 
and  south  aisles,  clerestory,  well  developed  chancel»  funushed  with  hand- 
some sedtlia,  a  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  entrances  under 
the  west  door  of  the  tower,  and  north  and  south  porches.  The  seats  are  to 
be  open»  and  all  its  internal  arrangements  as  complete  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  The  parish  of  S.  James,  besides  owing  to  Mr.  Blacket 
whatever  improvements  its  interior  has,  amidst  the  perverse  whims  of 
churchwardens,  undergone,  is  seeing  in  one  of  its  outlying  districts 
(now  formed  into  a  distinct  parish),  the  handsome  First-Pointed  church 
of  S.  Mark's^  Alexandria,  fast  approaching  to  completion.  In  S.  Law- 
rence's parish,  besides  what  has  been  done  in  the  ritual  arrangements 
of  the  interior  of  Christ  church,  under  the  same  direction,  there  is  nearly 
finished  the  Middle^Pointed  church  of  S.  Paul,  Chippendale,  showing 
a  naye,  north  aisle,  well  proportioned  chancel,  with  scdilia,  a  north 
porch,  western  tower  battlemented,  with  the  stair- turret  at  north-east 
angle,  good  and  varied  tracery  in  the  windows,  bold  mouldings,  well 
carved  corbels,  &c.,  with  every  prospect  of  proper  ritual  arrangements 
within.  In  the  district  of  Newtown,  near  Sydney,  within  two  miles 
of  its  original  parish  church,  S.  Peter's,  the  archetype  of  colonial  "  Com- 
poism,"  built  (at  great  cost  and  with  very  good  feeling  ten  years  ago, 
chiefly  at  the  instance  of  some  Presbyterian  gentlemen)  of  brick  and 
stucco,  with  an  abundance  of  plaister  and  varnish  decoration,  there 
now  stands  a  plain  looking  brick  building,  S.  Stephen's,  Camperdown  t 
in  its  plainness,  as  well  as  its  propriety  of  form,  a  great  contrast  to  its 
neighbour  and  mother  church,  with  a  nave,  western  belUturret, 
north  porch,  and  well  developed  chancel.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
its  church  building  committee  to  thwart  the  architect  (whose  first  colo- 
nial work  it  was),  it  yet  tells  its  story  of  great  ecclesiological  progress, 
both  within  and  without.  In  Parramatta,  again,  in  spite  of  a  violent 
and  active  anti-church  feeling  and  interference,  a  Presbyterian  architect 
has,  with  many  blunderings  in  construction,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
improved  ecclesiological  tone  of  the  Colonial  Church,  produced  a  late 
First-Pointed  church  in  the  new  parish  of  Marsfield,  of  church -like 
character,  both  externally  and  internally.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with 
unlighted  clerestory,  north  and  south  aisles,  with  an  engaged  tower  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  north  aisle,  a  chancel  of  good  length,  with 
south  porch.  The  seats  within  are  furnished  with  poppy-head  standards. 
The  tower,  when  completed,  will  have  a  broached  spire  of  stone. 

In  the  town  of  Bathurst,  120  miles  west  of  Sydney,  and  the  centre  of 
a  large  pastoral  district  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  a  good 
Norman  church  of  brick  and  stone  dressings,  with  tower  engaged  in  the 
north  aiale,  and  well  developed  chancel,  consecrated  within  the  last 
three  years ;  its  ecclesiological  advantages  being  made  the  more  valu- 
able from  comparison  with  the  church  at  Kelso,  the  government  town- 
ship immediately  facing  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whose 
singular  ugliness  marks  it  to  be  the  primitive  effort  of  one  of  the 
earlier  governors.    Again,  within  the  district  which  owns  the  church 
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of  S.  Mary*8,  Denham  Court  (already  described)  as  the  head-quarters 
of  its  clergyman,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  incompetency  of  the  worst 
and  most  ignorant  of  architects,  there  has  lately  been  erected  the  little 
church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Cabramatta ;  a  mere  nave  and  chancel, 
with  bell-turret  and  wooden  porch,  but  in  its  form  and  details  within 
and  without,  showing  a  most  satisfactory  example  of  ecclesiological 
developement.  At  Yass,  a  town  on  the  great  southern  road,  1 50  miles 
from  Sydney,  and  a  place  where  Church  feeling  has  been  for  many  years 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  seeming  to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  effort  at  church 
building,  after  putting  up  for  more  than  ten  years  with  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  police  office,  and  a  building  used  as  a  library,  the  people  have 
erected  a  sightly  Middle- Pointed  church  of  stone,  with  west  tower  and 
broached  spire,  nave,  and  chancel  of  good  length ;  not  indeed  entirely 
without  some  interference  with  the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect, but  still  submitting  to  his  guidance  so  far  as  to  rear  a  building 
of  good  substance  and  character,  and  infinitely  in  advance  of  every 
church  in  the  more  distant  southern  districts. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  multiply  instances  any  further.  It  is 
enough  to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  nearly  every  district  and  town  of 
the  colony,  i.e.  including  the  two  dioceses  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle, 
the  ecclesiologist  finds  proofs,  not  only  that  the  work  of  church  build- 
ing has  been  going  on  actively,  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  also 
that  the  tone  of  Christian  art  has  been  rising  simultaneously  with  its 
progress  in  the  mother  country.  He  would  also  find  that  the  tone  of 
religious  feeling,  both  as  a  cause  and  as  a  consequence,  has  risen  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  themselves.  Ritual  matters,  indeed,  have  not 
made  such  progress  as  they  have  in  England.  Yet  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  them  also.  Church  music  has  received  much  attention, 
and  the  larger  introduction  of  it  into  the  churches  of  Sydney  (in  three 
of  which  the  Psalms  are  always  chanted),  has  drawn  the  interest  of 
the  country  parishes,  and  there  are  few  of  the  latter  in  which  the 
Canticles  are  not  chanted.  The  observance  of  the  Church's  fasts  and 
festivals  also  is  becoming  more  general ;  Communions  are  more  frequent ; 
the  gathering  at  the  weekly  offertory  is  more  common  ;  and,  where  there 
is  no  gathering  of  alms,  the  use  of  the  sentences  and  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  militant;  and  in  connexion  with  this,  the  surplice  in 
preaching.  Decency  and  order  are  becoming  the  rule,  instead  of  the 
exception,  in  the  regulation  of  holy  things.  Reverence  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  arrangement  of  the  churches  teaches  the  people  what 
is  their  design-  and  use ;  in  proportion  as  open  seats  thrust  out  high 
pews,  and  facilities  for  acts  of  united  worship,  instead  of  for  lounging  and 
sleeping  over  sermons,  are  afforded.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  no  longer 
the  cause  of  offence  which  once  it  was,  but  is  naturally  set  in  its  place 
as  the  crowning  symbol  of  a  Christian  building.  Here  and  there  too. 
Christian  memorials  are  making  their  way  into  the  burial  places  of  tlie 
dead.  In  short,  the  Church  is  more  and  more  faithfully,  and  more  and 
more  effectually  doing  the  work  which  God  designed  Her  to  do,  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  by  aU  the  means  which  He  has  given  Her  to  use. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  in  new  colonies,  can  tell  of  what  vast 
importance  Her  sesthetical  work  is  to  the  due  Chiistianization  of  the 
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people ;  of  what  infinite  power  over  the  heart  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion, care  in  the  form,  and  structure,  and  arrangement  of  the  church, 
and  decency,  and  order»  and  solemnity  of  ritual,  have  with  those  who 
have  cast  themselves  out  into  the  wilderness  in  a  strange  land,  where 
their  occupations,  and  habits,  and  associations  all  tend  to  produce  for- 
getfulness  of  God,  to  materialize  and  secularize  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  life.  There,  as  elsewhere,  it  b  found  that  the  fuller  the  ritual  the 
more  it  is  prized  by  the  poor ;  that  daily  services  gradually  create  daily 
worshippers ;  that  frequent  Communions  increase  the  number  of  com- 
municants ;  that  the  weekly  collection  of  alms  at  the  offertory,  fosters 
and  produces  a  sense  of  duty  in  almsgiving  and  devotion  of  substance ; 
that  good  church  music  makes  congregations  sing ;  that  observance  of 
fasts  and  festivals  produces  though tfulness  and  self- discipline ;  that 
catechizing  the  young  instructs  their  elders ;  that  the  thing  signified, 
whether  it  be  a  Christian  truth  and  doctrine,  or  a  Christian  duty,  is 
more  readily  received  through  the  careful  exhibition  of  some  outward 
sign  of  it :  that  reverence,  for  instance,  is  produced  by  the  decency 
and  beauty  of  form  that  are  set  forth  in  the  material  building  of  a 
church  ;  that  an  appreciation  of  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  is  greater 
for  their  being  administered  at  proper  time  and  place,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  way.  So  that  when  we  speak  of  the  improved  ecclesiological 
aspect  of  the  Australian  Church,  we  really  mean  that  deep  spiritual 
vital  growth  which  it  symbolizes.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  thank 
God,  Who  hath  done  so  great  things  for  us,  when  we  compare  the 
later  with  the  earlier  ecclesiological  condition  of  Australia. 


CHURCH  MATTERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  accounted  for  that  in  this  place  we  are  compelled 
occasionally  to  allude  to  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  Although  our 
direct  object  is  with  the  material  structure,  and  the  accessories  and 
external  forms  of  Christian  worship,  it  is  only  well  that  we  should  avow 
that  our  concern  is  with  those  things  chiefly  for  what  they  inshrine. 
We  do  not  value  them  as  in  themselves  more  than  the  clothing  of  the 
inner  spiritual  temple.  Were  our  estimate  of  Ecclesiology  restricted 
to  what  is  visible  in  the  Christian  Church,  we  had  scarcely  advanced 
upon  the  oriental  superstition  which  is  said  to  endow  a  sumptuous  ser- 
vice and  to  build  a  costly  temple,  in  the  penetralia  of  which  is  in- 
shrined  a  monkey's  tooth.  Ecclesiology  is  the  deadest  of  all  mockeries, 
unless  it  recognises  the  life  and  creed  of  the  Church. 

And  as  we  have  recently  had  to  advert  to  threatening  signs  and 
evil  omens  to  the  Church,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  advert  also 
to  such  signs  of  hope  as  have  opened  on  the  ecclesiastical  horizon  since 
we  last  addressed  our  readers.  Nor  must  we  forget  how  remarkably 
these  fluctuating  and  contradictory  tokens  seem  to  be  the  pledge  of  a 
divine  foresight  and  government.  The  Church  has  always  presented 
this  double  character,  these  mysterious  alternations  of  success  and 
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fiailare.  The  characteristics  of  our  Lokd's  own  ministry  were  these 
opposite  cootradictory  phases  of  triumph  and  disappointment,  of  perse- 
cution and  rictory.  The  whole  history  of  the  Church  is  one  chequered 
record  of  temporary  prosperity  and  adversity,  as  far  as  sight  goes,  snd 
yet  all  these  things,  whether  of  adyance  or  defeat,  working  together  to 
one  end.  So  of  the  Church  of  England  in  our  own  times ;  if  a  few 
short  months  ago  we  were  hound  to  warn  against  the  imminent  danger 
of  a  combined  denial  of  the  Church's  Catholic  character  from  the 
Bishops  themselves,  it  may  now  be  our  task  to  chronicle  the  remarkable 
and  unexpected  success  which  has  already  attended  the  first  formal  and 
authoritative  attempt  to  secure  the  Church's  freedom. 

The  principal  subjects  of  very  recent  political  importance — we  use 
the  term  political  in  its  full  sense— to  the  Church  are  :«<*1.  The  Synod 
of  Exeter.  2.  Lord  Redesdale's  motion  on  Convocation  and  Synodicsl 
assemblies.  3.  The  Pew  Question,  as  affected  by  the  new  Church 
Building  Bill. 

1.  As  it  stands,  the  Synod  of  Exeter  is  an  unmitigated  gain*  Among 
its  other  enormous  benefits  it  has  saved  such  a  world  of  talk  and  argu- 
mentation.    It  has  bridged  over  the  great  yawning  chasm  of  agitation 
and  controversy  by  at  once  simply  doing  the  thing  which  was  wanted. 
The  sternest  logic  is  that  of  £acts.     When  a  thing  is  done  the  time  is 
passed  for  proving  that  it  ought  to  be  done.     Such  a  success  cannot 
stand  alone  ;  it  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  things  that  this  "  ex- 
periment" should  either  remain  an  experiment  however  successful,  or 
should  exist  as  a  solitary  triumph.     And,  which  is  also  noticeable,  it 
has  shown  that  the  English  mind,  even  in  its  most  exdteable  state,  is 
still  open  to  a  just  claim  honestly  preferred.     The  Papal  aggression 
frenzy  had  not  subsided,  the  Government  had  strained  every  constitu- 
tional precedent  to  urge  against  the  illegality  of  any  sort  of  synod, 
every  local  means  of  agitation  and  inflammation  was  plied  with  unwaver- 
ing malignancy ;  that  miserable  portion  of  the  press  which  had  affected 
to  clamour  for  the  Church's  synodical  action,  was  ominously  silent 
when  the  thing  was  taken  up  in  a  working  spirit,  llie  envy  of  so-called 
High  Churchmen,  the  hatred  of  the  Gorham  party,  and  the  malice  of 
Government,  all  combined  against  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  his  noble 
scheme,  while  some  even  of  the  more  accredited  organs  of  Churchmen 
accorded  but  a  cold  and  hesitating  anticipatory  assent.    Amidst  all 
these  elements  of  opposition  and  disunion  the  Synod  of  Exeter  was 
held,  and  without  a  hitch, 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  success  ?  Under  God — and  never 
was  a  case  which  more  palpably  revealed  the  digitus  Dei — first  to  that 
practical  character  of  the  English  mind,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
recognize  a  business-like  spirit,  and  purpose,  and  sense  of  duty.  That 
the  clergy  should  meet  to  settle  their  own  church  concerns  is  so 
obviously  a  matter  of  common-sense,  that  common-sense  accords  the 
claim  as  soon  as  it  is  made  intelligible. 

Next  because  the  Synod  proceeded  in  a  practical  spirit.  Pedetet^ 
tim  was,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  Christian  prudence,  its  key-note.  It 
might  have  been  expected  in  some  quarters  that  more  might  have  been 
done :  at.  grot,  that  Mr.  Gx>rham  might  have  been  censured  by  Banae. 
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Wit  do  not  sbare  in,  though  we  may  appreciate,  such  complaiiitfl  aa  to 
4m  ewQtioaa  spirit  of  the  Exeter  Synod.  AU  such  oomplainta  indeed 
we  do  not  appreciate ;  that  for  example  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  who 
woold  mot  attend  the  Synod  for  pmdential  reasons ;  and  now,  when  it 
is  a  proQonneed  suocese,  affects  to  regret  its  language  as  not  going  far 
eiicmgh.  Bttt  we  say  that  the  very  least  which  could  be  attained  with 
safety,  was  the  very  utmost  at  which  the  first  instance  of  a  recorded 
Synod  was  bound  to  aim.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Synod  was  an  experi- 
ment ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  not  to  offend.  And  the  moderation 
of  the  Exeter  Synod  may  profitaUy  be  compared  with  the  compromise, 
even  in  the  way  of  prin<aple»  which  seems  to  have  attended  the  Synod 
of  Thurles. 

And  yet  mora:  it  would  have  been  unnatural  for  the  Synod  of 
Exeter  to  have  done  too  much.  Growth  is  the  condition  of  perpetuity 
in  moral,  as  well  aa  in  physical,  matter :  and  infeincy  is  a  stage  of 
growth.  Not  that  we  beheve  the  Church  of  Exeter  has  done  only 
a  little :  all  that  we  uige  is,  .that  it  ought  not  to  have  aimed  at  more. 
What  it  did  was  of  a  solid,  substantial,  intelligible,  and  plainly  practi- 
cal character;  just  of  that  character,  which  was  required  in  and  by  tbe 
present  state  of  public  feeling ;  and  public  feeling  is  only  another 
name  for  that  dispensation  uader  which  God  has  placed  our  personal 
reqwnsibilities  and  duties. 

2.  A  commanding  and  instructive  commentary  on  the  wisdom  which 
planned,  and  the  good  feeHng  which  conducted,  tbe  Exeter  delibera- 
tiona,  was  presented  in  the  very  week  after  the  Synod,  by  tlie  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Redesdale's  motion.  This  debate 
will  gain,  we  conceive,  an  historical  importance.  We  are  spared  the 
offensive  duty  of  remarking  upon  the  Primate's  objections,  by  the  more 
sattsCutory  teak  of  recording  the  preponderance  of  argument  evinced 
by  Lord  Redesdale,  and  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  it  was  only  morally  right  that  the  revival  of  an 
institution  wbioh  had  been  strangled  by  the  Archbishop  of  that  day, 
should  be  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  this.  It  was  only  an  ugly 
oonaiateacy,  which  the  mere  agitation  of  the  case  must  have  produced. 
What  we  are  resUy  thankful  for  is,  that  from  the  Archbishop's  speech 
we  know  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  Church's  case«  And  what  its 
value  ia  may  be  judged  from  thoee  organs  which  lead  public  opinion,  just 
as  the  echo  doe»,  by  rq>eating  it.  The  Times  now  accepts  the  Exeter 
Synod  aa  a  &€t — aa  a  legality — as  an  accomplished  fact — ^as  a  thing 
not  to  be  gainsaid;  and  affects  to  feel  some  complacency  that  the 
**  organs  of  sacerdotal  claims  "  have  cleared  their  apprehensions  as  to 
their  own  desires.  Now  all  this  is  very  well— very  well  for  us,  that  is ; 
for  none  know  better  than  the  Times  and  its  conductors  how  extremely 
preciae  and  keen  were  the  views  of  those  who  had  of  late  been  the  most 
forward  in  pleading  for  the  ddiberative  assemblies  of  the  Church.  The 
Times  knows,  aa  weU  aa  we  know,  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  Georgian 
Convocation  never  was  intended,  or  appealed  for,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Eseter,  or  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  are  most  in  affinity  with 
ounelves,  whatever  the  English  Review,  or  the  Metropolitan  Church 
Vmon,  if  either  of  those  entities  exist,  might  have  said  on  the  matter. 
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Indeed,  with  respect  to  this  last  matter,  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  how 
the  professional  trading  agitators  for  Convocation,  as  such,  have  been 
ousted  from  their  pet  project.  It  was  very  long  befoi'e  the  Christian 
Remembrancer,  for  example,  could  be  compelled  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  reviving  Synods  at  all :  it  did  so  only  on  the  pressure  of  the 
Gorham  case,  and  then  with  a  marked  and  significant  separation  of  the 
case  of  Synods  from  that  of  Convocation.  In  this  view  the  body  of 
High  Churchmen  concurred ;  and  the  mere  sticklers  for  an  antiquarian 
Convocation  found  themselves  distanced  in  activity,  because  in  prin- 
ciple, by  the  zeal  of  the  latest  converts.  So  now  that  the  Synod  of 
Exeter  has  been  held,  and  has  succeeded,  it  attracts  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  editor  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  who  has  for  years 
had  but  one  cry, — that  of  Convocation  and  church  liberty.  We  must 
say  that,  while  for  ourselves  the  present  aspect  of  afSkirs  is  most  en- 
couraging, the  condition  of  the  '*  Anti-Tractarian  High  Churchmen"  pre- 
sents a  most  humiliating  spectacle  in  morals.  In  fact,  the  most  preg- 
nant testimony  to  the  success  of  the  Exeter  Synod  is  that  silence  of  its 
foes  which  affects  to  be  contemptuous  ;  "  that  aposiopesis  which,"  as 
Scriblerus  acutely  remarks,  *'  is  an  excellent  figure  for  the  ignorant ;  as 
*  What  shall  I  say  ?*  when  one  has  nothing  to  say  .-or  'I  can  no  more,' 
when  one  really  can  no  more." 

3.  We  must  advert  to  a  matter  which  very  prominently  falls  in  with 
our  more  ordinary  range  of  discussion, — the  iniquitous  proposal  in  the 
New  Church  Building  Acts  Consolidation  Bill,  to  permit  free  seats  in 
new  churches  to  be  turned  into  pew-rented  stalls.  If  there  is  any  large 
and  permanent  triumph  which  is  to  be  connected  with  our  labours,  it  is 
the  successful  agitation  which  we  commenced  against  pews ;  but  against 
pews  in  their  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  eesthetic,  bearings, — as  a 
question  of  Christian  duty,  as  well  as  of  propriety  and  taste.  In  this 
opposition,  the  accident  of  rent  and  property  held  a  very  prominent 
part.  After  all  our  success,  which  our  bitterest  opponents  admit,  we 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  express  ourselves  strongly.  It  is  very  hard 
that,  after  all  the  world — all  religionists  and  politicians — have  gone 
with  us  on  this  matter  for  years,  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  those  who  affect  to  feel  the  most  lively 
interest  in  the  poor,  should  now  turn  round,  and  have  the  face  to  pro- 
pose to  rob  God  and  God*s  poor  in  this  way.  There  are  hundreds  of 
churches  built  and  endowed  within  the  last  ten  years,  on  the  solemn 
pledge  and  understanding  that  they  should  be  firee  and  untaxed  for  ever ; 
and  now  the  Bishops  and  Commissioners  propose  that  they  should 
have  the  power  of  letting  a  certain  number  of  these  sittings  at  a 
certain,  or  uncertain,  rent  and  tax. 

We  trust  that  the  palpable  dishonesty,  the  plain  violation  of  in- 
tegrity and  decency  which  this  monstrous  proposition  involves,  is  so 
obvious  that  it  will  defeat  itself.  One  thought  suggests  itself.  The 
sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  consisted  in  this :  not  that  they  were  not 
liberal  people  in  their  way,  for  they  were ;  not  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  Church,  for  they  did  this  and  largely ;  but 
that  having  done  something,  they  desired  that  their  something  should 
appear  larger  than  it  really  was.     "  Did  ye  sell  it  for  so  much  ?     And 
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ahe  said,  Yea^  for  so  inuch«"  Now  this  is  ezactiy  what  our  right 
reverend  fsLthers  propose  to  do.  They  build  a  church,  at  so  much  cost, 
to  be  free  to  the  poor  and  to  the  ch^dren  of  the  poor  for  ever.  For 
this  noble  purpose  they  ask  alms,  beg  subscriptions,  publish  reports, 
write  inscriptions  on  foundation  stones  in  brass  and  stone.  But  they 
"keep  back  part  of  the  price" ;  they  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law,  per- 
mitting them  to  let  for  hire  what  they  had  pretended  to  give  whole  and 
entire  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christian  souls.  We  know  not  what 
this  dainty  derice  may  be  called  in  a  trading  community ;  we  care  not 
for  what  excellent  purposes  part  of  the  gift  may  be  •*  kept  back  ;*'  we 
seek  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  to  pay  the  parson  or  the  curate ;  it  seems 
to  as,  under  the  circumstances  under  which  the  offering  was  *'  laid 
at  the  Apostles'  feet,*'  to  look  exceedingly  like  that  conduct  which  holy 
Scripture  says  is  ••  to  lie  to  the  Holt  Ghost." 
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We  have  naturally  felt  anxious  ourselves,  and  we  have  been  requested 
by  some  of  our  readers,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Paxton's  design  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  considered  as  an  architectural 
work,  and  in  its  probable  effects  upon  architecture  by  the  introduction 
of  glass  and  iron  as  materials  more  extensively  avsdlable  for  construc- 
tional purposes,  than  even  wood  and  stone.  The  task  is  encumbered 
with  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  but  we  propose  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  the  subject ;  and  after  our  own  observations,  we  shall  give, 
as  a  communication,  some  thoughtful  extracts  from  the  letter  of  a 
valued  professional  correspondent,  with  most  of  which  we  can  concur. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  admire 
the  adaptation  of  the  huge  building  in  Hyde  Park  to  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed.  So  vast  an  area  to  be  covered :  so  short  a 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work :  the  necessity  of  the  edifice 
being  easily  moved,  without  excessive  damage  to  the  materials  em- 
ployed ; — the  conditions  under  which  the  Crystal  Palace  was  under- 
taken could  not,  by  any  possibility,  we  imagine,  have  been  fulfiUed  in 
any  other  way  so  well  as  by  the  execution  of  Mr.  Paxton's  admirable 
design.  And  we  freely  admit,  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
unprecedented  internal  effects  of  such  a  structure  : — an  effect  of  space, 
and  indeed  an  actual  space  hitherto  unattained ;  a  perspective  so  extended, 
that  the  atmospheric  effect  of  the  extreme  distance  is  quite  novel  and  pe- 
culiar ;  a  general  lightness  and  fairy-like  brilliancy  never  before  dreamt 
of;  and,  above  all. — to  our  minds  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  at- 
tributes— an  apparent  truthfulness  and  reality^  of  construction  beyond 
all  praise.     Still,  the  conviction  has  grown  upon  us,  that  it  is  not 

^  If  it  be  tme,  as  seems  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Pftxton  himself,  that  some  of  the 
girders  are  of  wood,  for  appearance'  sake,  some  abatement  must  be  made  from  this 
commendation. 
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architecture :  it  is  engineering — of  the  highest  merit  and  excellenoe^- 
but  not  architecture.  Form  is  wholly  wanting  :  and  the  idea  of  sta- 
bility, or  solidity,  is  wanting.  The  poet  would  never  have  said  of  this 
building  : — 

"  They  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home,  who  thus  could  build." 

And  while  we  should  be  very  sorry,  in  common  with  the  popular  voice, 
to  see  the  building  levelled  so  soon  as  the  Exhibition  is  closed,  yet  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  design  ought  to  have  been  very  different  in  the 
first  instance,  had  it  been  intended  for  permanency. 

Again :  the  infinite  multiplication  of  the  same  component  parts — a 
necessity  in  such  a  structure — appears  to  us  to  be  destructive  of  its 
claim  to  high  architectural  merit.  The  original  rudimental  idea  is  by 
no  means  an  imposing  one,  as  may  be  easily  tested.  One  can  imagine 
the  existing  proportions  multiplied  by  any  figure,  and  the  result  would 
be  so  many  times  more  astonishing  as  to  the  scale  of  the  edifice,  and 
as  to  the  degree  of  determination,  and  skill,  and  power  displayed  in 
the  actual  execution  of  the  design,  but  no  more.  But  so  also  in  the 
reverse  way,  the  proportions  might  be  diminished,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  very  insignificant  greenhouse.  But  it  is  whoUy  otherwise  in  true  ar- 
chitecture, in  which  every  noble  work  is  a  complete  "  poem,"  an  organic 
whole,  so  to  say,  and  not  the  result  of  the  miUtiplication  of  certain  pro- 
portions, or  of  the  endless  repetition  of  a  normal  form.  We  need  not 
repeat  that,  in  saying  this,  we  are  not  meaning  to  detract  from  the  high 
excellence  of  the  Palace  as  an  engineering  work,  and  as  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  it  was  designed  to  satisfy. 

As  to  what  results  upon  future  architectural  developement  may  be 
expected  from  this  gigantic  and  beautiful  application  of  glass  and  iron, 
we  can  scarcely  form  an  opinion.  As  accessory  to  real  architecture, 
we  think  Mr.  Paxton*s  experiment  of  roofing  almost  unlimited  areas, 
may  be  very  useful.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  we  need  not  expect  an  architecture  of  these  new  materials ; 
and  some  dreams  of  our  own  as  to  the  possibility  of  building  churches, 
or  at  least  clerestories,  of  glass  and  iron,  have  been  discouraged  by 
this  actual  instance  of  a  Crystal  Palace.  But  into  this  question  it  is 
premature  to  enter.  We  feel  moreover  that  nothing  but  the  experience 
of  a  few  winters  will  solve  the  doubts  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt 
as  to  the  real  fitness  of  such  a  structure  as  that  in  Hyde  Park  for 
permanency  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  England. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  '*  Stones  of  Venice"  (noticed  elsewhere  in  our  present  number), 
comes  to  a  conclusion  on  Mr.  Paxton^s  design,  almost  identical  with 
our  own. 

We  now  append  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  who  will  forgive 
us,  we  are  sure,  for  omitting  some  passages  of  his  paper,  which  less 
commanded  our  assent  than  the  extracts  we  shall  proceeid  to  give. 
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(A  Communication.J 

It  ivoold  aeem  to  be  scarcely  a  fair  or  ingenaona  courae  for  ecde- 
aiologisia  to  pursue,  entirely  to  ignore  and  aroid  all  discussion  of  any  kind, 
upon  thAt  vast  and  singular  building,  popularly  called  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  npon  the  principles  of  construction  which  it  developes  on  such  a 
grand  scale.  For  though  our  object  is  simply  the  consideration  of  eccle- 
mstical  art,  yet  as  it  may  perchance  come  some  day  to  this,  that  we  hear 
propomtions  for  the  use  of  iron  and  glass  as  the  most  real  materials, 
and  as  the  great  constructive  features  of  the  age,  I  propose,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  do  so,  lo  examine  a  little  the  merits  of  this  much 
talked  of  building,  and  the  efibct  that  it  may  possibly  have  upon  our 
own  pxBctice. 

And  it  is  not  wrong  that  such  a  work  should  be  much  talked  of ; 
this  at  least  the  skill,  and  ingenuity,  and  talent,  displayed  in  its  erection, 
deserve.  Its  construction,  indeed,  is  (in  effect  at  least)  as  daring,  though 
not  so  enduring,  as  that  of  the  most  glorious  medissval  piles.  And  if 
in  beauty  and  in  fitness  it  falls  short  of  their  excellence,  at  least  the 
general  admiration  which  it  excites,  may  excuse  an  anxious  fear  lest 
men  should,  in  their  enthusiasm,  overlook  the  fisct,  that  its  construc- 
tion is  of  a  nature  which  in  practice  must  be  always  limited  to  a  very 
small  class  of  buildings. 

I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  practical  consideration  of  the  subject* 
and  I  most  first  of  all  own,  that  in  one  most  important  particular  very 
great  praise  is  due ;  the  coMtruction  is  almost  invariably  real,  all  beauty 
in  the  fabric  depending  entirely  on  the  developement  of  that  construc- 
tion ;  and  to  a  departure  from  this  principle  of  reality,  generally,  may 
the  greatest  failures  in  effect  be  traced  here,  just  as  in  our  own  well- 
loved  style. 

The  contrast  between  the  sections  of  the  nave  and  transept  roofs  of 

this  Exhibition  Building,  strongly  illustrates  this.    To  me  the  flat  roof 

of  the  former  seems  to  be  no  developement  of  true  or  innate  principles 

of  construction ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  grand  circular  roof  of  the 

latter  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  grandest  evidence  that  we  have  yet  had, 

that  the  new  style  is  capable  of  producing  effects  far  superior,  in  their 

kind,  to  the  frequently  only  pretty  and  cobweb-like  character  to  which 

only  it  seems  generally  to  aspire.    And  I  think  that  the  vast  length 

and  width  of  the  nave,  renders  the  adoption  of  the  flat  girder  roof 

singularly  unfortunate.     It  is.  indeed,  astonishing  how  completely  its 

real  size  and  importance  are  lost,  and  how  little  it  impresses  one 

with  a  real  idea  of  thorough  vastness  or  grandeur.     Length  and  width 

it  has,  and  in  abundance ;  but  O.  for  height,  and  for  something  more 

airy  than  that  everlasting  succession  of  flat  straight  lines  of  girders ! 

The  odd  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  the  adoption  of  the 

transept  roof  throughout  would  have  cost,  in  addition  to  the  present 

cost  of  the  building,  would  have  been  well  laid  out,  and  would  have 

redeemed  the  one  great  error  of  the  whole. 
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The  transept  roof  ia  a  thing  quite  nci  generis,  not  to  be  done  in  any 
other  way,  or  with  any  other  material,  and  therefore  possessed  of  a 
natural  grandeur ;  whereas,  the  nave  roof  is  a  dismal  flat,  which  might 
as  well  have  been  executed  in  any  other  material  as  in  iron,  and  its  end- 
less succession  of  little  ridges  and  valleys  of  glass  roofing  are  certainly 
far  from  being  either  pleasing  or  ornamental.  The  proportions  of  the 
transept  seem  fine,  those  of  the  nave  poor ;  but  this  last  was,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  manage.  In  the  former  we  have  a  length  of  408  ft., 
height  of  108  ft,  and  width  of  72  ft. ;  in  the  latter,  a  height  of  66  ft., 
length  of  1851  ft.,  and  width  of  72  ft. 

How  vast  these  dimensions  are,  when  we  consider  the  equal  height 
of  Westminster,  with  less  than  half  the  width  of  this  transept !  In- 
deed, the  great  idea  of  it  is  space,  and  that  is  precisely  the  idea  which 
we  most  want  in  such  a  building.  In  the  transept  roof,  I  may  observe, 
that  the  ribs,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse,  are  very  decided,  and  this 
is  very  much  to  its  advantage ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  sorry  that  there  is  so  little  to  be  seen  of  those  delicate  diagonal 
ties,  which  give  sometimes  so  fairy-like  a  look  to  parts  of  this  most 
anti-fairy-laud  kind  of  building. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  interior  I  can  say  but  little.  Its  effect  in 
detail  is  not  beautiful,  and  never  can  be,  and  the  forte  of  the  style  is 
clearly  not  in  beauty,  but  in  long  and  elaborate  perspective,  when  the 
eternal  repetition  of  some  delicate  form  (not  necessarily  an  elegant 
form,)  produces  frequently,  I  must  allow,  a  very  marvellous  effect. 
Once  get  out  of  the  main  alleys,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  wilderness 
of  posts  and  girders,  embarrassing  and  unpleasing — offering  no  dis- 
tinct masses,  and  allowing  of  no  broad  or  fine  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  but  palling  with  their  similarity  and  endless  confusion. 

Of  the  exterior  it  is  needless  to  say  so  much  ;  for  I  need  hardly  ob- 
serve that  the  excellence  of  the  effect  of  the  Iron  style  is  in  its 
interiors  much  more  than  in  its  exteriors,  lliis  is  not  astonishing ; 
And  in  this  instance  the  very  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  make  me 
feel  but  little  astonished  that  the  effect  is  not  perfect.  The  great 
fault  here  is,  doubtless,  that  the  main  building  is  so  immensely  wide 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  that  the  general  effect  is  wonderfully  squat 
and  flat.  Nor  is  this  effect  lessened  by  the  great  height  of  the  tran- 
sept fronts,  and  by  the  want  of  all  evidence,  from  the  exterior,  of 
there  being  any  covering  at  all  to  the  nave  and  its  aisles — a  most  radical 
error. 

I  reserve  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  the  colouring  adopted  in  the 
interior,  and  I  venture  to  say  what  I  do  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
case  was  one  of  very  great  difficulty  as  of  very  great  novelty.  The 
colours  used  are  blue,  red,  and  buff,  divided  in  all  cases  by  white.  The 
blue  and  buff  are  very  light  and  pale ;  the  red  rather  heavy  :  and  this 
last  being  applied  only  to  the  under  sides  of  the  girders  and  so  forth,  is 
in  a  general  view  down  the  building,  almost  unseen.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  only  colour  which  is  really  decidedly  visible  everywhere,  is 
the  pale  blue,  and  the  effect  is  cold  in  the  extreme.  Standing  at  the 
west  end  of  the  building  the  roof  as  it  recedes  seems  to  get  more  and 
more  blue,  until  at  last  it  dissolves  into  a  sort  of  light  blue  fog,  and  is 
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lost.  In  the  transept,  owing  to  the  greater  height,  this  is  less  seen, 
bat  still  the  red  is  not  prominent  enough.  I  speak  especiaUy  of  the 
roof.  For  I  quite  see  that  Mr.  Owen  Jones  is  right  in  saying* 
as  he  does,  that  the  light  colours,  the  blue,  white,  and  bu£f  of  the 
columns  will  be  found  to  tell  well,  when  the  compartments  of  the 
building  are  filled  up  with  stuffs  of  rich  and  varied  colours.  Here,  in 
fact,  he  allows  the  principle  of  contrast ;  and  upon  the  same  principle, 
I  conceiye  that  he  ought  to  have  painted  all  the  ribs  and  girders,  &c. 
supporting  the  roof  in  some  more  positive  colours,  that  so  they  might 
contrast  with  the  colour  of  the  sky,  instead  of  as  they  now  do,  quite 
amalgamating  with  it.  So  far,  however,  a  victory  seems  to  be  won 
far  something  in  advance.  Polychrome  may  be  admitted  here,  though 
elsewhere  we  are  not  yet  to  be  allowed  to  use  it ! 

In  such  a  building  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  degree  of  monotonous 
effect,  and  this  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  the  long  lines  of  similar 
windows  in  three  rows,  one  behind  the  other  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  building ;  but  of  this  it  would  be  captious  to  complain, 
as  economical  reasons  seem  to  have  compelled  it. 
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Princ^[>les  of  Ecclesiastictd  Buildings  and  Ornaments,  [by]  Hxnbicus 
DauMMOND  DE  Alburt.     Loudou  :  Bosworth,  ISdl^  4to.  pp.  46. 

**  Hknricus  Drummond  de  Albury,"  is,  as  our  readers  will  probably 
guess,  the  Mr.  Drummond,  M.P.  for  West  Surrey,  whose  championship 
of  the  Protestant  cause  has  rendered  him  so  popular  with  Herald  and 
with  Standard,  John  Bull  and  Britannia,  Churchwardens,  and  the 
National  Club ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  before 
us  will  be  duly  placed  on  the  list  of  works  to  be  recommended  at 
Exeter  Hall,  to  counteract  *'  the  fearful  spread  of  Popish  principles." 
For  the  benefit  however  of  such  ardent  votaries  of  "  Lydian  worship"  as 
may  not  be  able  to  procure  the  original  volume,  we  may  state  that  some 
leading  canons  of  worship  gatliered  from  its  various  pages  are  as 
follows : — 

A. 

"The  altar  should  have  a  sort  of  background,  called  a  reredos,  to  separate 
it  from  the  wall  of  the  building." 

B. 

''The  symbol  of  Christ's  presence  should  be  alwavs  upon  the  altar  in  a 
tabernacle ;  then  it  is  ever  ready  to  afford  spiritual  food  during  the  week^ 
and  thence  a  portion  may  be  taken  to  the  sick  and  dying." 

C. 

**  A  lamp  should  be  always  burning  before  the  tabernacle  when  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  there." 

D. 
"  Light  and  Incenie  are  instruments  of  worship,  besides  having  other  sig- 
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nificatioDs :  the  two  in  the  sanctuary,  the  seven  in  the  choir,  and  the  one  in 
front  of  the  tahernacle,  are  all,  on  our  parts,  acts  of  worship,  although  they 
symbolize  Christ  in  some  form  also." 

E. 

'*  There  is  no  need  to  mention  anything  respecting  the  form  of  the  seat  in 
which  confession  should  be  received.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  purity  of 
that  rite  that  it  should  take  place  only  in  the  public  Chureh." 

F. 

*'  Worship  is  an  act  of  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit :  all  his  senses 
must  be  exercised,  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling,  his  reason  and 
spiritual  sensibilities.  Worship  is  not  complete  where  any  one  of  these  is  not 
brought  into  exercise." 

Our  readers  may  probably  fancy  they  discover  an  inconsistency 
between  these  dicta  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Drummond's  opinions  given  by  local  newspapers.  The  solntion 
is  very  obvious  that  the  member  for  West  Surrey  lives  a  double  exis- 
tence— M.P.  and  squire,  in  parliament — out  of  it,  a  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  and  teacher,  in  the  denomination  called  "  tiie  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church."  We  do  not  mean  the  o/i  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
but  a  new  body,  which  under  that  imposing  name,  clcums  the  astounding 
mission  of  regenerating  universal  Christendom,  by  a  system  which  to 
the  uninitiated  seems  very  palpably  compounded  of  shreds  and  of  patches 
of  the  old  faith  and  glimpses  of  the  old  ways,  combined  with  new  pre- 
tensions  as  outrageous  as  they  are  novel.  In  this  body,  which  calls ' 
itself,  as  we  have  said,  *'the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  and 
which  men  without  term  the  Irvingites,  there  can,  after  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  be  no  indelicacy  in  stating 
that  Mr.  Drummond  fills  the  high  position  of  an  "  Apostle  *' — one  of  that 
body  who  it  is  believed  are  now  on  earth,  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
of — and  to  retransmit  the  succession  let  drop  by — the  Sacred  Twelve. 
This  strange  persuasion,  which  grew  out  of  Mr.  Irving*s  fanatical  be- 
lief in  the  revival  of  unknown  tongues,  rapidly  passed  firom  a  Protestant 
into  a  hierarchical  and  Pseudo-Catholic  form,  chiefly,  we  believe, 
under  Mr.  Drummond's  influence,  and  now  assumes  the  almost  incredible 
position  of  a  sect,  which  has  taken  up  some  of  the  highest  views  of 
sacramental  grace,  which  are  now  in  conflict  amongst  ourselves, 
and  has  embodied  them  in  a  Prayer  Book,  which  is  formed  upon  our 
own,  and  a  ritual  which  hands  down  the  traditions  of  mediaeval 
ecclesiology ;  the  sacerdocy  of  the  whole  machine  being  an  emana- 
tion from  the  vagaries  of  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  enacted  in  a  con- 
venticle of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  London. 

Of  such  a  system  the  volume  before  us  is  the  fit  exponent ;— clever  and 
striking,  but  baseless ;  the  work  of  an  apostle  and  yet  a  professed  com- 
pilation from  living  writers, — Ram6e,  HofPstadt,  Pugin,  ourselves,  &c. 

We  hardly  think  we  need  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  or  of  the  woodcuts,  some  of  them  copies  of  old 
examples,  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  It  will  of  course  be  the  canon 
of  the  sect  which  owns  the  Apostolate  of  its  writer,  till  his  versatile  mind 
puts  out  some  other  to  supersede  it.  The  dogmatism  which  charac- 
terizes it  and  stamps  its  individuality,  as  the  voice  of  one  sitting  in  the 
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High  Priest's  and  Doctor's  cathedra  is  sufficiently  illustrative ;  e.g. 
external  crosses,  we  hear,  should  be  plain;  internal  ones,  floriated. 
The  lamp  before  the  tabernacle  should  be  of  brass,  not  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  number  of  lights  on  the  corona  must  be  seven,  indicative  of  the 
MTen  gifts  of  the  Holt  Spirit.  We  find  prescribed  the  different  co- 
lours of  the  stoles  of  ••  elders,"  "  prophets,"  •'  evangelists/*  and  «'  pas- 
tors '* ;  four  lamps  should  lighten  the  pulpit,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
preacher;  and  screens  "  form  no  part  of  Catholic  rites,  but  are  Popish 
rites,  the  inventions,  signs,  and  outward  manifestation  of  priestly  arro- 
gance and  schism." 

We  have  no  desire  to  part  unkindly  with  Mr.  Drummond ;  we  con- 
fer him,  and  his  co-religionists,  and  they  cannot  blame  us  for  it,  as 
misled  by  an  unhappy  delusion,  and  we  can  trace  the  proofs  of  its  being 
a  delusion  in  the  padpable  inconsistency  of  its  chief  supporter ;  but  at 
the  same  time— differing  as  it  does  from  other  religious  delusions  of 
modern  times — vre  cannot  but  trust  that  when  it  dies  away  its  fol- 
lowers may  he  found  on  the  side  of  the  undying  principles  of  the  true 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Church."  In  the  meanwhile  the  existence  of  this 
strange  body  ought  to  act  as  an  additional  incentive  to  our  own 
Church  not  to  be  untrue  to  her  own  views,  unless  she  is  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  driving  enthusiastic  souls,  thirsting  after  the  teaching  of 
sacramental  religion,  into  a  body  which  tempts  them  to  its  community, 
bj  such  fair  promises  and  high  pretensions, — a  body  which  has  its  one 
or  more  con^egations,  we  believe,  in  almost  every  one  of  our  largest 
towns,  and  has  recently  in  a  locality  no  less  select  than  Gordon  Square 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  cruciform  structure,  which  under  the  aspect 
of  First- Pointed  architecture,  and  with  dimensions  which  count  by  a 
length  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  is  destined  to  serve  as  the 
pseudo-cathedral  of  the  new  apostles,  and  we  doubt  not  the  habitation 
of  ritualism  such  as  is  unfolded  in  the  volume  before  us.  For  every 
soul  which  may  be  led  away  from  our  altars  to  the  false  one  of  this 
conventicle,  an  account,  we  dread  to  believe,  must  lie  at  some  door  or 
other. 


RUSKIN'S  "  STONES  OF  VENICE." 

ne  Sloues  of  Venice.  Volume  the  Firet :  The  Foundatione.  By  John 
RusKiN^  Author  of  '*  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  "  Modern 
Pinters/'  &c.     London  :  Smith  and  Elder,  1851. 

Iv  notidng,  somewhat  tardily  perhaps,  Mr.  Ruskin's  new  work,  we 
shall  hest  consult  our  own  interests,  as  well  as  our  readers*,  by  abstain- 
ing from  any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  continual  abuse  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  by  implication,  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  its 
Catholic  aspect,  or  of  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Pugin  himself,  which  dis- 
figure this  otherwise  charming  volume.  We  adopted  a  similar  course 
io  reviewing  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  and  have  seen  no 
cause  to  regret  our  reserve.  It  is  not  as  if  Mr.  Ruskin's  monomania 
(for  such  it  is)  against  Catholicity  were  at  aU  a  necessary  consequence 
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of  his  argument,  or  at  all  dependent  upon  his  theory.     Fortunately  we 
may  adopt,  almost  without  reserve,  Mr.  Ruskin's  principles  of  cri- 
ticism without  in  the  least  degree  sharing  his  hatred  of  Catholicity : 
and  Mr.  Pugin  himself  might  learn  from  Mr.  Ruskin, — ^had  not  (as  is 
not  improhahle)  Mr.  Ruskin  learnt  it  of  him, — to  loathe  all  that  is 
false,  and  mean,  and  meretricious  in  art,  without  heing  led  therehy  to 
idolize  so  unreal  and  impossible  an  *'  ideal "  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  vision  of 
a  truthful  and  art-loving  Protestantism.    We  must  confess  to  a  shrewd 
suspicion,  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  vehemence  on  this  point  is  due  to  temper. 
His  speculations  concerning  questions  of  art  lead  him  to  one  conclu^ 
sion ;  his  religious  prejudices  drive  him  to  another,  wholly  irreconcile- 
able.     He  cannot  harmonize  the  two,  nor  part  with  either  ;  Hinc  ilia 
lacrynuB.   Idolizing,  as  he  does,  upon  conviction,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto, 
or  l^e  Frari  at  Venice,  he  finds  himself  loathing  the  faith  of  the  men  who 
reared  them  ;  while,  tortured  to  the  very  soul  by  the  architecture  of  the 
conventicle,  and  by  that  high  appreciation  of  art  always  shown  by  the 
Puritan,  he  struggles  against  the  conclusion  that  Protestantism  is  fairly 
symbolized  by  the  material  exhibition  it  pleases  to  make  of  itself.    He 
cannot  understand  why  Will  Dowsing  crusaded  against  art,  nor  why 
Wesleyanism,  for  example,  has  not  enshrined  itself  in  a  Cologne,  in- 
stead of  in  a  Centenary  Hall.     We  can  imagine  Mr.  Ruskin  living  in 
constant  fear  lest,  after  all,  Mr.  Pugin  should  succeed  in  building  a 
second  Westminster  Abbey : — in  constant  disgust,  that  so  sound  a 
Protestant  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  should  prefer  a  *'  Lydian  "  worship  by 
the  river  side,  to  a  stately  liturgy  in  one  of  those  dark  old  churches 
of  Verona,  which  no  one  loves  more  warmly,  nor  describes  more  feel- 
ingly, than  Mr.  Ruskin  himself.     We  must   say,  thiit  this  twofold 
character  assumed  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  as  curious  an  inconsistency  as 
the  one  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  in 
this  same  number.     Having  said  so  much,  once  for  aU,  we  may  go  on 
to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  *^  Stones  of  Venice.*'     And  we 
can  cordially  recommend  it  to  their  attention.     We  have  no  sympathy, 
as  we  said,  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  theological  peculiarities,  and  we  do  not 
by  any  means  intend  to  indorse  all  he  advances  that  is  strictly  archi- 
tectural or  artistic.    Many  of  his  illustrations  we  may  think  far-fetched 
or  exaggerated,  many  of  them  superfluous.     We  may  agree  with  less 
favourable  critics  in  thinking  that  we  might  well  learn  something  as  to 
beautiful  and  suitable  curves,  without  such  constant  lecturing  about 
the  leaf  of  the  salvia,  and  the  slope  of  the  Matterhom.     And  many 
discussions  in  this  first  volume  we  may  think  needlessly  minute  and 
wearisome,  increasing  the  size  and   price  of  a  book  already  so  ex- 
pensive  as  to  interfere  much,  we  fear,  with  its   general  usefulness. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  repeat, — what  we  said  of  the  •*  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  and  what  we  think  is  exceedingly  high  praise, — that  no 
one  can  read  this  treatise  without  benefit.     It  is  of  extreme  value  in 
suggesting  and  directing  thought,  in  forming  and  guiding  a  habit  of 
observation  and  induction,  which  will  do  more  for  encouraging  art,  by 
educating  people  to  appreciate  art,  than  any  other  thing  whatever.     It 
is  Mr.  Ruskin's  peculiar  method  to  make  his  readers  construct  for 
themselves,  out  of  themselves,  a  system  of  true  criticism ;  to  show  by 
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appeals  to  common  sense  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  certain  laws 
and  principles  :  and  this  method  is  very  successfully  applied  to  archi* 
tecture — as  it  has  been  in  former  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  to  painting — 
in  the  present  work.  All  Mr.  Ruskin^s  works  are  to  a  certain  extent 
connected  and  progressive  ;  and  the  present  one  can  scarcely  be  fairly 
understood  without  reference  to  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  in  some  degree,  that 
the  separate  works  are  not  more  complete  in  themselves,  not  only  as 
giving  less  the  appearance  of  undue  dogmatism,  but  also  considering 
the  costliness  and  prolixity  of  the  series. 

The  whole  of  this  first  volume  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice"  is  entitled 
"The  Foundations/'  and  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
canons  of  architectural  judgment.  The  actual  account  of  Venetian 
architecture  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  volume. 

Plrst  of  all  we  have,  under  the  fanciful  title  of  "  The  Quarry," 
an  exposition  of  Mr.  Ru3kin*s  reasons  for  choosing  Venice  for  his 
architectural  inquiry.  He  reminds  us  of  the  three  great  maritime 
powers.  Tyre,  Venice,  and  England.  "  Of  the  first  of  these  great 
powers,*'  be  says,  **  only  the  memory  remains ;  of  the  second,  the 
rain ;  the  third,  which  inherits  their  greatness,  if  it  forget  their 
example,  may  be  led  through  prouder  eminence  to  less  pitied  de- 
struction." Mr.  Ruskin  means  to  derive  from  the  Stones  of  Venice 
lome  deeper  than  architectural  warnings  and  lessons  for  our  own 
instruction ;  and,  on  all  grounds,  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  a 
thoughtful  mind  can  turn  architectural  observation  to  most  profitable 
account,  as  being  both  politically  and  religiously  suggestive.  Mr. 
Ruskin  divides  the  History  of  Venice  into  two  periods  :  the  former, 
lasting  nine  hundred  years,  during  which  the  city  rose  to  the  zenith  of 
its  strength :  the  latter  five  hundred  years,  from  the  first  symptom 
of  its  decline  to  its  extinction  as  a  free  city.  The  date  1418  is 
assigned  as  the  exact  epoch  whence  the  fall  of  Venice  may  be  reckoned ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  follow  Mr.  Ruskin^s  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
assertion  from  the  testimony  he  finds  in  Venetian  painting  as  well 
as  architecture. 

Still,  why  is  Venice  to  be  made  the  locality  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  archi- 
tectural analysis  ?  He  goes  on  to  explain,  in  the  following  abstract 
of  the  general  history  of  the  art. 

'*  All  European  architecture ,  bad  and  good,  old  and  new,  is  derived  from 
Greece  through  Rome,  and  coloured  and  perfected  from  the  East.  The  history 
of  tfcbitecture  is  nothing  but  the  tracing  of  the  various  modes  and  directions 
of  this  derivation.  Understand  this,  once  for  all :  if  you  hold  fast  this  great 
connecting  due,  you  may  string  all  the  types  of  successive  architectural  in- 
vention upon  it  like  so  many  beads.  The  Doric  and  the  Corinthian  orders  are 
the  roots,  the  one  of  all  Romanesque,  massy ,*capitaled  buildings, — Norman, 
Lombard,  Byzantine,  and  what  else  vou  can  name  of  the  kind;  and  the  Co- 
rinthian of  all  Gothic,  Early  English,  French,  German,  and  Tuscan.  Now 
observe : — those  old  Greeks  gave  the  shaft,  Rome  gave  the  arch,  the  Arabs 
pointed  and  foliated  the  arch.  The  shaft  and  the  arch,  the  framework  and 
strength  of  architecture,  are  from  the  race  of  Japheth  ;  the  spirituality  and 
sanctity  of  it  from  Ismael,  Abraham,  and  Shem." — p.  13. 

After  thist  Mr.  Ruskin  lays  down  the  position,  (sustained  in  an 
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appendix)  that  there  are  but  two  possible  "  orders,"  the  Doric  and 
Corinthian.  "  You  have  heard/*  he  says — in  that  dogmatic  style, 
which  so  exasperates  many  of  his  critics — "  of  five  orders  :  but  there 
are  only  two  real  orders ;  and  there  never  can  be  any  more  until 
doomsday.  On  one  of  these  orders  the  ornament  is  convex  .  .  .  . ;  on 
the  other  the  ornament  is  concave." 

Rome  clumsily  copied  this  Greek  architecture,  but  introduced  a  new 
element  when  it  brought  the  arch  into  extensive  practical  use,  "  and 
in  this  state  of  things  came  Christianity  :  seized  upon  the  arch  as  her 
own ;  decorated  it,  and  delighted  in  it ;  invented  a  new  Doric  capital 
to  replace  the  spoiled  Roman  one,  and  all  over  the  Roman  empire  set 
to  work  with  such  materials  as  were  nearest  at  hand,  to  express  and 
adorn  herself  as  best  she  could."  We  must  now  make  a  longer 
quotation  : — 

"This  Christian  art  of  the  declining  empire  is  divided  into  two  great 
branches, — western  and  eastern ;  one  centred  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Byzan- 
tium ;  of  which  the  one  is  the  early  Christian  Romanesque,  pronerly  so  called, 
and  the  other,  carried  to  higher  imaginative  perfection  by  Greek  workmen,  is 
distinguished  from  it  as  Byzantine.  But  I  wish  the  reader,  for  the  present, 
to  class  these  two  branches  of  art  together  in  his  mind,  they  being,  in  points 
of  main  importance,  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  both  of  them  a  true  con- 
tinuance and  sequence  of  the  art  of  old  Rome  itself,  flowing  uninterruptedly 
down  from  the  fountain-head,  and  entrusted  always  to  the  l^st  workmen  who 
could  be  found, — Latins  in  Italy,  and  Greeks  in  Greece;  and  thus  both 
branches  may  be  ranged  under  the  general  term  of  Christian  Romanesque,  an 
architecture  which  had  lost  the  refinement  of  Pagan  art  in  the  degradation  of 
the  empire,  but  which  was  elevated  by  Christianity  to  higher  aims,  and  by  the 
fancy  of  the  Greek  workmen  endowed  with  brighter  forms." — p.  15. 

We  have  then  an  account  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  old  arty  and 
a  description  of  the  new  elements  of  life  preparing  in  Lombardy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  Arabia  on  the  other. 

"On  the  north  and  west  the  influence  was  of  the  Latins ;  on  the  south  and 
east,  of  the  Greeks.  Two  nations,  pre-eminent  above  all  the  rest,  represent 
to  us  the  force  of  derived  mind  on  either  side.  As  the  central  power  is 
eclipsed,  the  orbs  of  reflected  light  gather  into  their  fulness;  and  wnen  sen- 
suality and  idolatry  had  done  their  work,  and  the  religion  of  the  empire  was 
laid  asleep  in  a  glittering  sepulchre,  the  living  light  rose  upon  both  horizons, 
and  the  fierce  swords  of  the  Lombard  and  Anib  were  shaken  over  its  golden 
paralysis. 

"  The  work  of  the  Lombard  was  to  give  hardihood  and  system  to  the  ener- 
vated body  and  enfeebled  mind  of  Christendom;  that  of  the  Arab  was  to 
punish  idolatry,  and  to  proclaim  the  spirituality  of  worship.  The  Lombard 
covered  every  church  which  he  built  with  the  sculptured  representations  of  bodily 
exercises, — ^hunting  and  war ;  the  Arab  banished  all  imagination  of  creature 
form  from  his  temples,  and  proclaimed  from  their  minarets,  *  There  is  no  god 
but  God.*  Opposite  in  their  clfaracter  and  mission,  alike  in  their  magnificence 
of  energy,  they  came  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  the  glacier  torrent 
and  the  lava  stream ;  they  met  and  contended  over  the  wreck  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  the  very  centre  of  the  struggle,  the  point  of  pause  of  both,  the 
dead  water  of  the  opposite  eddies,  charged  with  embayed  fragments  of  the 
Roman  wreck,  is  Venice. 

"  The  ducal  palace  of  Venice  contains  the  three  elements,  in  exactly  equal 
proportions, — ^the  Roman,  Lombard,  and  Arab.  It  is  the  central  building  of 
the  world. 
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"  The  reader  will  now  b^in  to  underBtand  sometbing  of  the  importance  of 
the  stady  of  the  edifices  of  a  city  which  concludes,  within  the  circuit  of  some 
seven  or  eight  miles,  the  field  of  contest  between  the  three  pre-eminent  archi- 
tectures of  the  world ;  each  architecture  expressing  a  condition  of  religion, 
each  an  erroneous  condition,  yet  necessary  to  the  correction  of  the  others,  and 
cotrected  by  them.'* — p.  16. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  Mr.  Ruskin's  very 
interesting  and  powerful  description  of  the  various  characteristics  of 
"  the  great  families*'  of  architecture.  This  part  of  the  work  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  in  the  volume,  and  we  recommend  its  careful 
study  to  our  readers.  One  sentence  we  must  give,  as  conveniently 
showing  where  Mr.  Ruskin  finds  his  ideal  of  architectural  perfection. 

"The  glacier  stream  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  following  one  of  the  Normans^ 
left  their  erratic  blocks  wherever  they  had  flowed ;  but  without  influeocins,  I 
think,  the  southern  nations  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  presence.  But 
the  lava  stream  of  the  Arab,  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  flow,  warmed  the 
whole  of  the  northern  air ;  and  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  is  the  history 
of  the  refinement  and  spiritualization  of  northern  work  under  its  influence. 
The  noblest  buildings  of  the  world,  the  Pisan- Romanesque,  Tuscan  (Giot- 
tesque)  Gothic,  and  Veronese  Gothic,  are  those  of  the  Lombard  schools  them- 
selves, under  its  close  and  direct  influence ;  the  various  Gothics  of  the  north 
are  the  original  forms  of  the  architecture  which  the  Lombards  brought  into 
Italy^  changing  under  the  less  direct  influence  of  the  Arab." — p.  19. 

In  Venice  Mr.  Ruskin  finds  few  or  no  specimens  of  the  earliest 
style, — "  the  pure  Christian  Roman*', — as  he  calls  it.  But  in  Torcello, 
San  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  and  the  crypt  at  S.  Mark's,  are  examples 
of  that  style,  with  very  slight  Byzantine  admixture.  The  greater  part 
of  S.  Mark's,  with  Murano,  and  several  palaces,  illustrate  the  more 
perfectly  developed  Byzantine;  while,  nearly  contemporaneously, 
flourished  an  "  Arabian"  style,  almost  exclusively  secular.  The 
year  1 180  ia  the  central  date  of  this  latter  style.  Succeeding  this, 
Mr.  Ruskin  finds  certain  traces  of  an  almost  indigenous  Venetian 
Gothic,  prevailing  before  the  great  change  introduced  by  the  building 
of  the  famous  churches  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  in  the  1 3th  century. 
Theae  styles  did  not  coalesce ;  but  thenceforward  there  flourished  two 
Gothics,  an  Ecclesiastical,  and  a  Secular;  the  latter  being  mainly 
represented  by  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  finest  specimen  of  architecture  (in 
Mr.  Ruskin's  judgment)  ever  designed. 

The  prevalence  of  pure  Gothic,  from  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  to  the 
beginning  of  the  1 5th  century,  sjmchronizes  with  the  "  central  epoch 
of  the  life  of  Venice."  Our  author  sketches  the  decline  of  art  in  his 
usual  forcible  and  brilliant  style.  While  we  differ  from  him,  more 
perhaps  in  his  opinion  of  the  unmixed  blessing  of  mere  antagonism  to 
Home,  than  in  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  corruptions  of  all  sorts 
which  brought  about  the  Reformation,  we  can  heartily  adopt  bis 
powerful  denunciations  of  "  the  pestilent  Renaissance,"  as  exhibited  in 
all  the  arts  alike.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  passage  as  the  following 
carries  at  least  a  degree  of  conviction  with  it,  to  all  who  will  really 
trouble  themselves  to  think  on  the  subject. 

"Instant  degradation  followed  in  every  direction, — a  flood  of  folly  and 
hypocrisy.    Mythologies  ill  understood  at  first,  then  perverted  into  feeble 
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sensualities,  take  the  place  of  the  representations  of  Christian  subjectSy  which 
had  become  blasphemous  under  the  treatment  of  men  like  the  Caracci.  Gods 
without  power,  satyrs  without  rusticity,  nymphs  without  innocence^  men 
without  humanity,  gather  into  idiot  groups  upon  the  polluted  canvaas ;  and 
scenic  affectations  encumber  the  streets  with  preposterous  marble.  Lower 
and  lower  declines  the  level  of  abused  intellect ;  the  base  school  of  landscape 
gradually  usurps  the  place  of  the  historical  painting,  which  had  sunk  into 
prurient  pedantry, — the  Alsatian  sublimities  of  Salvator,  the  confectionary 
idealities  of  Claude,  the  dull  manufacture  of  Gaspar  and  Canaletto,  south  of 
the  Alps;  and  on  the  north  the  patient  devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  delineation  of 
bricks  and  fogs,  fat  cattle  and  ditch-water.  And  thus,  Christianity  and  morality, 
courage,  and  intellect,  and  art,  all  crumbling  together  into  one  wreck,  we  are 
hurried  on  to  the  fall  of  Italy,  the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  condition  of 
art  in  England  (saved  by  her  Protestantism  from  severer  penalty)  in  the  time 
of  George  II."— p.  23. 

The  Renaissance  in  architecture  has  been  far  more  harmful,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Raskin,  than  in  painting.  Hence  he  now  addresses  himself 
to  do  battle  with  the  Renaissance  in  its  architectural  aspect ;  and  here 
again  Venice  appears  to  him  the  scene  of  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  therefore  the  fittest  area  for  the  struggle.  "It 
is  in  Venice,"  he  says,  '*  and  in  Venice  only,  that  effectual  blows  can 
be  struck  at  this  pestilent  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Destroy  its  claims 
to  admiration  there,  and  it  can  assert  them  no  where  else.  This 
therefore  will  be  the  final  purpose  of  the  following  essay." 

We  wish  we  could  transfer  wholly  to  our  pages  Mr.  Ruskin's  answer 
to  some  former  critic,  in  which  he  shows  that  there  must  be  some  law 
of  architectural  judgment,  and  explains  how  he  has  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain and  establish  it.  His  aim  is  to  lay  down  first  a  code  of  right  and 
wrong  for  guidance  in  architectural  criticism  :  and  this  in  language  so 
simple,  and  with  illustrations  so  obvious,  as  to  be  ''  intelligible  even  to 
those  who  never  thought  of  architecture  before.*' 

Chapter  II.,  entitled  "The  Virtues  of  Architecture,**  developes  the 
idea  that  a  building — to  be  good  and  noble — is  required  (1)  to  act  well, 
and  to  do  the  things  it  was  intended  to  do  in  the  best  way;  (2) 
to  speak  well,  and  say  the  thing  it  was  intended  to  say  in  the  best 
words ;  (3)  to  look  well  and  please  us  by  its  presence,  whatever  it  has 
to  do  or  say.  Of  these,  the  second,  or  the  expressional  virtue  of 
architecture,  is,  Mr.  Ruskin  allows,  less  a  matter  of  law  and  rule  than 
the  others.  He  contends  that  the  others — the  strength  and  beauty  of 
a  building — are  such  that  any  one  may,  by  giving  free  play  to  his 
natural  instincts,  learn  to  criticise  and  estimate  with  perfect  truth  even 
at  a  glance ;  and  he  proceeds  to  instruct  his  readers  how  to  acquire  this 
sense. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  powerful  than  most  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
observations  in  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter.  They  do  not  admit  of 
condensation :  they  must  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  learn, — ^what 
few  are  better  able  to  teach  and  express  than  Mr.  Ruskin, — some  prin- 
ciples for  knowing  what  we  ought  most  to  admire,  and  why,  in  works 
of  human  intelligence.  Particularly  valuable  are  the  remarks  on  the 
difference  between  construction  and  ornament,  and  on  the  proper 
nature  of  the  latter^  which  are  introductory  to  the  more  formal  discns- 
sion  of  each  of  these  two  branches. 
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Oar  author  divides  all  architecture  into  two  classes ;  that  of  Pro* 
taction,  and  that  of  Position  :  the  first  embracing  all  things  which  have 
to  hold  or  protect  something;  the  latter  all  which  have  to  place 
or  carry  something.  Architecture  of  Protection  can  be  considered 
as  embracing  three  divisions — walls,  roofs,  and  apertures ;  and,  more 
in  detail,  may  be  examined  in  tlie  following  six  classes:  the  con- 
struction of  walls ;  that  of  piers ;  that  of  lintels,  or  arches  pre- 
pared for  roofing ;  that  of  roofs  proper ;  that  of  buttresses ;  and  that  of 
apertures,  whether  doors  or  windows.  Architecture  of  Position,  as  of 
less  importance,  scarcely  enters  into  the  range  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
examination. 

We  do  not  mean  to  follow  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  minute — sometimes 
too  minute — discussions  respecting  these  six  divisions ;  we  Will  merely 
indicate  the  way  he  has  treated  the  subject.  The  walls,  for  example, 
he  considers  in  three  parts  : — the  foundation,  or  wall-base,  (to  use  his 
somewhat  fanciful  nomenclature)  ;  the  body,  or  the  wall-veil ;  and  the 
top,  or  wall-cornice.  We  must  make  room  for  a  beautiful  description 
of  Mont  Cervin,  from  which  Mr.  Ruskin  learns  many  of  what  he  lays 
down  to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  a  wall-veil : — 

"  There  are  sometimes  more  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of 
nstaie,  than  in  that  of  Vitruvius;  and  a  fragment  of  building  among  the  Alps 
is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  chief  feature  which  1  have  at  present  to  deve- 
lope,  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  wall  veil. 

'^  It  is  a  fragment  of  some  size, — a  group  of  broken  walls,  one  of  them  over- 
hanging, crowned  with  a  cornice,  nouding  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over 
its  massy  fiauk,  three  thousand  above  its  glacier  base,  and  fourteen  thousand 
above  the  sea, — a  wall  truly  of  some  majesty,  at  once  the  most  precipitous  and 
the  strongest  mass  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps, — the  Mont  Cervin. 

"  It  has  been  falsely  represented  as  a  peak  or  tower.  It  is  a  vast  ridged 
promontory,  connected  at  its  western  root  with  the  Dent  d'£rin,  and  Uftiiig 
Itself  Uke  a  rearing  horse  with  its  face  to  the  east.  All  the  way  along  the 
flank  of  it,  for  half  a  day*s  journey  on  the  Zmutt  glacier,  the  grim,  black  ter- 
races of  its  foundations  range  almost  without  a  break ;  and  the  clouds,  when 
their  day's  work  is  done,  and  they  are  weary,  lay  themselves  down  on  those 
foandation  steps,  and  rest  till  dawn ;  each  with  his  leagues  of  grey  mantle 
stretched  along  the  grisly  ledge,  and  the  cornice  of  the  mighty  wall  gleaming 
io  the  moonlight  three  thousand  feet  above. 

**  The  eastern  face  of  the  promontory  is  hewn  down,  as  if  by  the  single 
sweep  of  a  sword,  from  the  crest  of  it  to  the  base, — hewn  concave  and  smooth, 
bke  the  hollow  of  a  wave.  On  each  flank  of  it  there  is  set  a  buttress,  both  of 
about  equal  height,  their  heads  sloped  out  from  the  main  wall  about  seven 
hundred  feet  beu)w  its  summit.  That  on  the  north  is  the  most  important ;  it 
is  as  sharp  as  the  frontal  angle  of  a  bastion,  and  sloped  sheer  away  to  the 
north-east,  throwing  out  sfltir  beyond  spnr,  until  it  terminates  in  a  long,  low 
carve  of  roaset  precipice,  at  whose  foot  a  ^at  bay  of  the  glacier  of  the  Col  de 
Cervin  lies  as  level  as  a  lake.  This  spur  is  one  of  the  few  points  from  which 
the  mass  of  the  Mont  Cervin  is  in  anywise  approachable.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  masonry  of  the  mountain  itself,  and  affords  us  the  means  of  examining 
the  character  of  its  materials. 

*'  Few  architects  would  like  to  build  with  them.  The  slope  of  the  rocks  to 
the  north-west  is  covered  two  feet  deep  with  their  ruins,  a  mass  of  loose  and 
•laty  shale,  of  a  dull,  brick-red  colour,  which  yields  beneath  the  foot  like 
•ihes;  so  that,  in  nmning  down,  you  step  one  yard,  and  slide  three.  The  rock 
is  indeed  bard  beoeath,  but  still  disposed  in  thin  courses  of  these  cloven 
VOL.  xif  •  o  o 
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shflfles,  so  (finely  kid^  lilmt  they  look  in  plaoeg  uidre  Kke  a  heap  of  crushed 
ftultUDNi  leaxres  tbim  a  rock;  and  the  first  sensatioB  is  one  of  unmitigated  sur- 
prise, as  if  tbe  ffiocmtaiB  were  upheld  by  miracle.  But  surprise  becomes  more 
intelligent  reverence  for  tbe  Great  Builder,  when  we  find,  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
mass  of  these  dead  leaves,  a  course  of  living  rock  of  quartz,  as  white  as  the 
snow  that  encircles  it,  and  harder  than  a  bed  of  steel. 

**  It  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  iron  bands  that  knit  the  strength  of  tbe 
mighty  mountain-  Through  the  buttress  and  the  wall  alike,  the  comrses  of 
hs  varied  vtasonry  2Bt^  seen  in  their  successive  order,  smooth  and  true  as  if 
laid  by  line  and  plummet,  but  ^of  thickness  and  strength  continually  vaiyiug, 
and  with  silver  cornices  glittering  along  the  edge  of  each,  laid  by  the  snowy 
winds,  and  carved  by  the  sunshine, — stainless  ornaments  of  the  etemail  temple, 
by  which  '  neither  the  hammer,  nor  the  axe,  nor  any  tool  was  heard  while  it 
was  in  building.'  " — p.  57- 

Speaking  of  the  "  wall- cornice,*'  Mr.  Ruskin  repeats  his  exhaustive 
division  of  capitals  into  those  where  the  line  of  ornament  is  convex, 
and  those  where  it  is  concave ;  and,  after  showing  that  such  laws  are 
not  necessarily  fetters  to  the  developement  of  art,  he  well  observes,  **  It 
is  in  these  infinite  fields  that  the  invention  of  the  architect  is  allowed 
to  expatiate,  but  not  in  the  alteration  of  primitive  forms."  We  notice, 
in  passing,  his  ingenious  speculations  on  the  undercutting  of  drip- 
utones  as  indicative  of  a  northern  influence,     (p.  67.) 

The  pier  is  viewed  by  Mr.  Rcrskin  as  the  "  gathering  up  "  of  a  wall- 
veil,  for  the  sake  of  increased  strength  to  bear  pressure.  This  being 
allowed,  the  pier  may  also,  of  course,  be  considered  under  the  same 
heads  as  the  wall, — the  pier-base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital.  The 
chapter  on  the  shaft  strikes  us  as  being  more  than  commonly  in- 
teresting, although  we  might  question  parts  of  it.  We  fully  agree, 
however,  in  thinking  that  the  shaft,  in  its  purity,  must  have  a  place  in 
perfect  Pointed,  and  that  the  Late  Pointed  method  of  **  fusing  shafts 
into  mere  masses  of  nebulous  aggregation,"  and  of  obliterating  the 
capital,  is  a  sure  token  of  debasement. 

The  chapter  on  the  'capital'  is  remarkable  for  an  attack  on  the  "Early 
English  capital  "  as  "  a  barbarism  of  triple  grossness,  and  degrading  tbe 
style  in  which  it  is  found,  otherwise  very  noble,  to  one  of  second-rate 
order."  (p.  106.)  The  main  fault  charged  against  it  is  that,  being  gene^ 
rally  an  internal  feature,  this  capital  is  a  mere  dripstone,  designed  for  a 
purpose  it  can  never  be  called  upon  to  fulfil.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
degree  of  truth  in  this  objection,  and  there  are,  indeed,  other  details  of 
northern  Pointed  which  lie  open  to  similar  criticism.  But  we  would 
plead  in  its  behalf  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difficulty 
of  using  a  perfectly  diflPerent  detail  for  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  a 
building.  If  the  undercut  dripstone  is  a  proper  characteristic  of  a 
northern  cornice,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Pointed  archi- 
tects adopted  the  form  generally,  and  used  it  sometimes  inappropriately 
in  an  internal  situation.  It  seems  expecting  more  than  one  has  aright 
to  do,  to  require  that  the  mediaeval  architects  should  have  preserved 
the  southern  form  of  cornice  for  internal  use,  while  judiciously  deve- 
loping it  to  suit  the  climate  in  a  more  exposed  position.  The  whole  of 
this  question  seems  to  us  to  Tequire  more  attentive  consideration  tiiati 
Mr.  Ruskin  appears  to  have  yet  bestowed  upon  it.     In  the  chapter 
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preeedia^  tbk,  Mr.  Riwkin  condeaiBs  the  bands  which  giid  the  glorioiw 
clttsteted  ahafta  of  the  central  lantern  of  Westminster ;  a  criticism  in 
vhieh  we  cannot  concur,  and  as  to  which  we  cannot  think  our  authgr's 
reasoning  ftl  «U  conclusive. 

We  paaa  oa  to  Chapter  X.,  called  "  The  Arch-line/*  notable  for  a 
diaqoisition  on  the  <*  absurdity "  of  the  four-centred,  and  reversed 
Tudor  arcbea.  iound  in  the  English  Third- Pointed;  a  judgment  which 
we  do  not  dispute.  Under  the  succeeding  head,  '*  The  Arch  Masonry," 
Mr.  Raskin  starts  an  ingenious  theory  to  the  effect  that  cusping  is  not 
merely  an  oraamental  expedient,  but  a  mechanical,  constructional, 
artiiice  of  the  most  skilful  kind,  for  better  enabling  the  arch  to  bear 
vertical  pressure.  His  arguments  certainly  seem  to  apply  to  the 
Grothic  of  the  south,  much  more  than  to  any  specimens  of  cusping  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  And  indeed  Mr.  Ruskin  confesses  that  while 
cosps  are  "  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  beet  northern  Gothic ;  yet 
they  are  never  understood  nor  found  in  perfection  except  in  Italy.*' 
We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  surprise  of  some  of  our  modern  archi- 
tects, on  reading  this  part  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,'*  who  have  not 
yet  realized  that  there  is  anything  distinctive  about  the  cusping — even 
of  different  styles.  "  In  later  architecture,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 
**  especially  English  Tudor,  it  [the  cusp]  is  sunk  into  dotage,  and  be< 
comee  a  aimple  excrescence,  a  bit  of  stone  pinched  up  out  of  hearcb 
as  a  cook  pinches  the  paste  at  the  edge  of  a  pie." — p.  1 30. 

Our  space  warns  us  that  we  must  not  linger  even  over  the  very 
striking  chapter  on  roofs ;  though  we  may  notice  in  passing  some  ex- 
cellent observations  about  the  "  idiocies  of  the  present  day,"  with  re- 
spect to  Ck)thic  battlements,  which  introduce  a  suggestive  hint  that 
the  bad  medimval  precedents,  in  tabernacle  and  shrine-work,  for  diminu- 
tive and  purposeless  battlements  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  "  no 
Gothic  style  has  ever  been  thoroughly  systematized  or  perfected  eveo 
in  ita  beat  times." — p.  159.  The  same  difficult  question  is  touched 
iqion  in  the  succeeding  chapter  about  buttresses,  and  some  modern 
ezamplea  of  the  injudicious  use  of  this  feature  are  very  roughly  treated. 

In  Chapter  XVII.  on  the  **  Filling  of  Aperture/'  a  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  the  subordination  of  tracery  leads  on  to  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  but  damaging  descriptions  of  the  demerits  of  English  I^erpen- 
dicular  windows — the  west  window  of  Winchester  being  the  example 
diosen — that  we  have  ever  met  with. 

Having  gone  through  the  six  simple  divisions  of  constructive  architec- 
ture which  we  enumerated  above,  Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds,  in  a  chapter  on 
*'  Superimposition/'  to  discourse  of  their  combination.  We  thoroughly 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  disgust  he  expresses  at  the  modern  shop 
architecture,  where  many  heavy  stories  are  made  to  appear  to  be  rest- 
ing on  basements  of  plate  glass,  and  in  which  the  actual  support 
afforded  by  a  few  hidden  iron  columns  is  probably  most  inadequate.  In 
this  part  of  his  subject  Mr.  Ruskin  treats  of  towers,  which  belong 
properly  to  his  "  Architecture  of  Position."  He  has  been  blamed  for 
hia  plate  showing  the  "  contrast "  between  the  great  tower  at  Venice 
and  a  modem  abomination  just  built  at  Edinburgh ;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  unfair,  as  interpreted  by  the  letterpress.    It  certainly  illustrates. 
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in  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable  way,  how  completely  every  die* 
tate  of  architectural  common  sense  is  violated  in  the  modern  specimen. 
Having  in  this  former  part  of  his  volume  thus  gone  in  order  through 
the  elements  of  construction,  and  the  primary  rules  of  their  combination 
Mr.  Ruskin  claims  to  have  taught  his  reader  how  to  exercise  his 
critical  judgment  on  architectural  fabrics.  The  ornamentation  of  those 
fabrics  will  be  the  subject  of  his  remaining  chapters,  which  we  shall 
hope  to  notice  in  our  next  number.  We  conclude  the  present  paper 
with  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  directs  such  of  his 
readers  as  may  wish  it  to  follow  out  for  themselves  more  recondite 
applications  of  the  first  principles  he  has  developed,  and  announces  his 
own  intention  of  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  treatment  of  the  other 
branch  of  his  subject — architectural  decoration. 

*'  If/'  he  says,  my  reader  **  has  time  to  do  more,  and  to  follow  out  in  all 
their  brilliancy  the  mechanical  inventions  of  thd  great  engineers  and  archi- 
tects of  tlie  day,  I,  in  some  sort,  envy  him,  but  must  part  company  with  him 
— for  my  way  lies  not  along  the  viaduct,  but  down  the  c^uiet  valley  which  its 
arches  cross,  nor  through  the  tunnel,  but  up  the  hill-side  which  its  cavern 
darkens,  to  see  what  gifts  Nature  will  give  us,  and  with  what  imagery  she 
will  fill  our  thoughts,  that  the  stones  we  have  ranged  in  rude  order  may  now 
be  touched  with  life ;  nor  lose  for  ever,  in  their  hewn  nakedness,  the  voices 
they  had  of  old,  when  the  valley  streamlet  eddied  round  them  in  palpitating 
life,  and  the  winds  of  the  hill-side  shook  over  them  the  shadows  of  the 
fern."— p.  204. 
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Wb  welcome  the  appearance  since  our  last  publication  of  the  first 
number  of  an  *^  Architectural  Quarterly  Review"  (London,  BcU).  There 
is  undoubtedly  room  for  such  a  periodical,  in  which  articles  on  architec- 
ture and  the  kindred  arts  can  be  allowed  to  extend  to  a  greater  limit  thap 
is  possible  in  most  of  the  existing  serials,  and  we  wish  all  success  to  the 
present  attempt  to  supply  the  desideratum.  The  first  number  is  a  very 
good  specimen,  well  arranged,  and  with  contents  of  great  but  varied 
interest.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  looked  in  vain  for  any 
very  decided  expression  of  principles,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not 
prove  that  a  pleasing  air  of  candour  and  bonhommie  merely  conceals  an 
ambiguity  and  indififerentism  of  architectural  creed.  We  noticed,  how- 
ever, with  much  satisfaction  that  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  works 
at  Ely  Cathedra],  illustrated  too  by  ground  plans,  Mr.  Scott's  arrange- 
ment of  leaving  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the  choir  free  behind  the 
altar  is  warmly  supported,  and  indeed  spoken  of  as  actnally  determined 
upon  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  writers,  in  this  first  part,  appear  to 
claim  for  the  most  part  a  professional  character.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  be  convinced,  by  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient  for  the  criticism  of  art  to  be  conducted  by  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  its  practice. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  ISth,  185i» 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  M.P.  (in  the  chair),  Mr. 
Bevan,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France,  the  Rev.  T.  Hel- 
more,  Mr.  Le  Strange,  Mr.  Luard,  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Ncale,  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Wegg  Prosser,  M.P. 

6.  Stephens,  Esq.,  a  former  contributor  to  the  Ecclesiologist,  and 
lately  appointed  Pirofessor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, was  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed, 
M.A.,  of  Sevenoaks,  was  added  to  the  Musical  Committee. 

Infonnation  was  received  from  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon  that  the  British 
residents  at  Stockholm  had  purchased  an  ancient  Runic  font  (supposed 
to  be  of  British  design)  for  presentation  to  the  British  Museum.  *  The 
Committee  made  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  abbey 
church  of  S.  Alban's,  the  vicar  of  which  has  expressed  a  desire  to  secure 
some  such  font  for  that  church.  Mr.  Gordon  also  reported  the  steps 
that  had  been  taken  to  purchase  bodily  an  ancient  Norwegian  timber 
church  now  offered  for  sale.  One  was  bought  some  time  since  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  rebuilt  at  Berlin. 

Tlianks  were  returned  from  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library  for  the  present  of  the  publications  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

Several  designs  for  churches  and  cartoons  for  stained  glass  were  ex- 
amined, and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Novello 
should  be  acted  upon,  and  a  second  meeting  be  held  at  the  Music  Hall, 
in  Store  Street,  on  Monday,  June  23rd,  when  lectures  should  be  given 
on  the  history  of  Hymnolog^  and  on  the  music  of  the  Hymnal  Noted, 
to  be  illostrated  by  the  performance  of  various  hymns  by  a  competent 
choir. 


A  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  June  23rd,  1851,  at  the  Music  Hall, 
in  Store  Street,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  the  history  of  Hymnology  (which  will  be  found  in  our 
present  number)  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  was  illustrated  by  the  singing  of  the  follow- 
ing hymns  from  the  Hymnal  Noted : — 

O  GrOD,  Creation's  secret  force  (Rerum  Deut  ienax  vigor),  by  S.  Ambrose. 
All  hail,  ye  infant  martyr  flowers  (Sahetejlores  martyrum),  by  Prudbmtius. 
From  lands  that  see  the  son  arise  (A  tolU  oriui  cardine),  by  Skdulius. 
Sing,  my  tongne,  the  glorioas  battle  {Pange,  lingua,  ghrioti  Pmlium),  by 

FORTUNATUS. 

Come,  Holt  Ghost,  oar  souls  inspire  (Veni  Creator  SpiritUM),  by  Charlk- 

MAONR. 

Before  the  ending  of  the  day  (TV  lucit  ante  terminum),  by  an  unknown  writer. 
Jrsu  !  the  very  Uioaght  is  sweet  {Jeiu  duicit  memorta),  by  S.  Bbrnard. 

And  the  following  sequences : — 

To  the  Paschal  Victim  (Vietima  Paichalt). 
Day  of  wrath !  O  Day  of  mourning  (J^e»  Irai), 

The  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  M.A.,  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  the  music  of  the 
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Hymna]  Noted"  (also  printed  in  the  present  number).    This  lecture 
va&  illustrated  by  the  perfbrmaiKe  of  the  following  hymns : — 

Creator  of  the  stars  of  night — CondUor  alme  riderum. 

**  Now  k  is  high  time." — Vittobia.     (Anthems  and  Services,  Maatera,  p.  97.) 

O  God  of  Truth,  O  Lord  of  Might — Rector  potent  verax  Detu. 

Now  that  the  daylight  fills  the  sky-  Jem*  tucu  orto  eidere, 

O  blest  Creator  of  the  light — Luti»  Creator  opiime. 

The  royal  banners  forward  go — Vexilla  Regit  prodevmt. 

Come,  Holt  Ghost,  with  God  the  Son — Nunc  Sancte  nakis  Spiritut^. 

Ye  Choirs  of  new  Jerusalem — Chorus  nova  Hierutalem, 

With  gentle  voice  the  angel  gave — Sermone  hlando  engelut. 

The  Lamb's  high  banquet — Ad  canam  Agni  prmridi. 

"^  O  Saviour  of  the  world." — Palbstrina.    (A.nthema  and  Serviees,  p.  7.) 

The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ  the  King — /Etema  ChrUti  munera, 

Sanctus. — Palbstrina.    (Anthems  and  Services,  p.  33.) 

After  the  meeting,  a  conference  was  held  with  several  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  Motett  Society  as  to  the  possibility  of  uniting  the 
two  societies.  No  difficulties  were  found,  except  some  of  detail,  and  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  on  each  side  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
accomplishing  this  object. 
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Thb  second  Meeting  during  the  Easter  Term  took  place  in  the  Society*8 
rooms  on  the  evening  of  May  28th,  the  Rev.  the  I^ncipal  of  Brasenose 
College  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society:— Mr.  T.  G.  PuUerton,  Christ  Church;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Duboulay,  Exeter  College ;  Mr.  W.  Walters,  Christ  Church. 

The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  Secretary,  read  the  Report,  which  waa  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  during  the  past  week  by  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  the  Librarian,  Trea- 
surer, and  Secretaries,  the  President  being  unavoidably  prevented  from 
being  present,  to  the  Castle  of  Oxford  and  the  Chapter-house  of  Christ 
Church.  Mr.  Meyrick  attempted  to  claim  a  Saxon  antiquity  for  the 
tower  and  crypt  of  the  castle,  on  grounds  which  will  be  found  detailed 
at  length  in  Dr.  Ingram's  "  Memorials  of  Oxford."  This  view  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  President,  the  Librarian  (Mr.  Parker),  and  the 
rest  of  the  Committee,  whose  general  opinion  it  seemed  to  be  that  Dr. 
Ingram  had  on  this  point  trusted  too  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of 
'*  King's  Vestiges  of  Oxford  Castle,"  and  that  the  present  remains  did 
not  betoken  an  age  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  The  curious  well-room 
in  the  centre  of  the  mound  was  of  the  date  of  Henry  II. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  Merton  College,  Senior  Proctor,  then  read 
the  first  part  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  paper,  "  On  the  use  of  Decora- 
tive Painting  in  Churches." 

Mr.  Pollen  professed  himself  a  learner  only,  and  not  a  teacher,  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  colour  decoration  ;  he  wished  to  lead  to 
inquiry  on  this  subject.     He  divided  his  subject  into— 1.  Colour  gene- 
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rally  as  an  element  of  gnndemr.  9.  The  conditioiiB  and  naterials  of 
its  application.  3.  Harmony  and  form.  4.  Practioal  sngj^stions  in 
working.  He  traced  colour  as  an  element  of  grandeur  or  eiFect  from 
its  first  and  greatest  use  in  the  vaulted  domes  and  basilicas  which 
had  perpetuated  the  idea  of  the  caverns  and  oatacomba  of  priaNtire 
antiquity,  and  followed  it  through  tihe  developements  of  S.  Sophia,  S. 
Mark*s  at  Venice,  the  northern  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  to  where  it  once 
more  re-appeared  in  its  fulness  in  our  English  parish  churches. 

TraOTig  the  subject  thus  historically,  he  considered  that  as  time  went 
on  a  very  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  church 
waflfl  as  receptacles  &[  colour.  From  domes  and  vauhs  excluding  the 
light,  ccdcmr  had  passed  to  vast  spaces  and  surfaces  of  glass  which 
transmitted  it.  Instead  of  aiding  the  gloom  and  solemnity,  it  influenced 
the  light  and  left  what  little  of  wall  was  left  in  the  airy  Pointed  churches 
white.  Two  opposite  principles  thus  became  a  subject  of  consideration ; 
how  far  they  counteracted  each  other  in  practice  would  remain  to  be 
considered.  For  in  most  of  our  parish  churches  both  had  prevailed  at 
once ;  he  thought  modem  practice  occasionally  erroneous  in  this  re« 
tpecU  Furniture,  however,  and  roof  would  still  remain  legitimate 
receptacles  of  colour  decoration,  as  in  our  furnished  choirs,  where  in 
some  cases,  as  at  Salisbury  and  Winchester,  the  roofs  had  delicate 
coloured  ornaments  also ;  but  npon  all  these  developements  of  structure 
would  depend  conditions  of  quantity,  tone,  and  material,  varying  in 
infinite  proportions  from  the  earlier  system  of  deep  full  unbroken  masses 
of  coloured  surface.  These,  however,  would  require  consideration  in  a 
separate  paper. 

The  President  expressed  himself  much  gratified  by  Mr.  Pollen's 
paper,  and  hoped  that  he  would  conclude  it  at  the  following  meeting, 
to  wbich  Mr.  Pollen  assented.  Mr.  Meyrick  begged  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  present  state  of  S.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  to  which 
Mr.  Pollen  had  referred.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  every  particle  of 
whitewash  had  been  now  removed,  and  that  a  Greek  artist  had  at  tlte 
late  Sultanas  commands  restored  that  beautiful  cathedral  in  better  taste 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  mosaics  of  Justinian  had  been 
opened  to  the  eye,  except  such  as  represented  figures,  and  even  the 
figures  had  been  covered  over  with  so  thin  a  coating  of  paint  that  they 
were  often  visible  on  close  inspection.  The  flgure  of  our  Loan  upon 
the  cross,  represented  in  mosaic  over  the  eastern  apse,  might  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  gallery,  and  the  head  of  Justinian  might  still  be  made 
out  in  the  narthex.  Beautiful  as  were  the  mosaics  of  S.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  San  Marco  in  Venice,  and  the  Cappella  Palatina  and 
Monreale  Cathedral  in  Sicily,  he  considered  them  all  to  be  surpassed  in 
brilliancy  by  those  of  the  Kiblah  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova.  The  Rev. 
C.  Marriott,  Oriel  College,  described  some  ancient  painting  found  in 
Tidmarsh  and  Bradfield  dhurches. 

Mr.  PiBurker  mentioned  the  churches  of  Long  Wittenham  and  Beckley, 
in  the  last  of  which  colourmg  still  remained  visible.  After  a  few  obser- 
vations from  Mr.  Pollen  and  the  President,  the  latter  dissolved  the 
meeting. 
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The  fourth  Meeting  of  this  Society  during  the  Summer  Term  wa» 
held  on  June  25tb,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Society's  rooms,  Holy- 
well. The  President,  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College, 
in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Walton,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  on  the  previous  day  by 
the  President,  Secretaries,  Librarian,  and  nine  other  members  of  the 
Society  to  the  church  and  castle  of  Broughton,  and  the  churches  of 
Bloxham,  Adderbury,  and  King^s  Sutton,  and  some  remarks  upon  their 
style  and  arrangement. 

The  President  exhibited  plans  of  S.  Peter's  church,  Northampton* 
and  commended  it  to  the  liberality  of  subscribers,  the  Secretary  reading 
part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  James,  Secretary  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Architectural  Society,  in  explanation  of  what  was  intended. 

llie  President  pointed  out  a  peculiar  buttress  shown  in  a  print  of 
Totness  church,  to  which  Mr.  Wilmot,  Corresponding  Secretary,  again 
called  the  attention  of  the  Society,  maintaining  that  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  corpses  while  it  continued  legal  to  seize  them  for 
debt.  The  President  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  hypothesis,  but 
its  existence  showed  the  peculiarity  of  the  thing  desired  to  be 
accounted  for. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  Senior  Proctor,  read  the  third  part  of  his 
"  Remarks  on  Colour."  This  treated  of  the  form  in  which  colour  deco« 
ration  was  to  be  used.  It  might  be  considered  two  ways;  first,  the 
adornment  of  a  space  or  section  of  wall  or  vault  and  of  the  architectural 
members,  or  the  use  of  pictures  enclosed  in  frames  and  laid  arbitrarily 
on  flat  spaces.  Both  ways  are  historical,  nor  could  he  trace  any  con- 
nection or  developement  of  one  into  the  other.  He  named  churcbefi  in 
Italy  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  13th  centuries,  and  in  England  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th,  in  which  both  these  methods  were  in  use. 

Historical  painting,  as  the  most  useful  and  sublime  aim  of  this  art, 
was  to  be  tlie  chief  subject  of  inquiry.  It  had  always  been  the  most 
important  accessory,  though  naturally  in  days  of  paganism  it  would  not 
develope  itself  so  fuUy  in  church  architecture. 

Single  figures  or  historical  compositions  he  thought  should  always 
be  introduced  in  frames, — circular,  polygonal,  or  architectural, — and  by 
reference  to  numerous  drawings  and  comparisons  of  old  examples,  the 
obvious  propriety  of  these  was  exemplified.  Occasionally,  indeed,  as 
at  S.  Mark's,  a  vast  figure  is  set  in  a  spandril  on  a  chair  or  throne.  But 
in  those  cases  the  architecture  itself  or  the  chair  served  as  ahame. 
The  beautiful  canopies  of  the  figures  in  S.  Apollinare  within  the 
walls  at  Ravenna,  were  each  formed  by  the  three  leaves  of  a  palm  tree, 
which  separated  the  several  figures.  These  too  were  all  in  conventional 
attitude.  Sitting  figures  are  found  in  roofs,  as  in  an  engraving  which 
he  showed  of  a  vault  in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia.  In  the  celebrated 
Spanish  chapel  of  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence,  occurs  a  large  ship  (the 
Church)  and  several  subjects  in  the  spandrils  of  the  vault,  which  is  how- 
ever heavy  and  powerful.  But  it  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  single  figures  in  roofs.  He  described  the  famous  picture  on  the  west 
wall,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  to  illustrate  the  system  of  niches  and  frames. 
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He  deseribed  another  mode  of  colour,  viz.,  in  bold  relief,  with  a  single 
coloar  background.  He  showed  some  examples  from  Italian  churches, 
and  defended  it  from  the  objection  of  imitative  painting.  These  were 
nre  and  important  features,  and  should  not  be  detracted  from  by 
neighbouring  sculpture.  Size  and  multitude  in  large  spaces  were 
thought  great  elements  of  grandeur  in  compositions.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  fralnes  or  borders  both  of  pictures  and  of  span- 
drils  or  arches.  He  thought  the  compositions  of  these  very  important. 
CoBtrasling  tme  line  or  rainbow  frames  with  the  rich  borders  of  Italian 
vorks,  in  which  the  composing  parts  had  lines,  foliations,  or  circles, 
complete  in  themselves  and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
sweep*  be  thought  that  any  other  form,  not  excepting  the  Vesica. 
keked  the  power,  repose,  and  perfection  of  the  circle,  square,  or  triangle 
for  frames,  whether  enclosing  figures  or  pattern  work.  He  attempted 
to  examine  the  mode  of  having  circles  and  busts  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
borders  of  spandrils  and  arches,  which  had  sometimes  a  most  beautiful 
effect.  Constructive  colour  borders,  i.e.,  of  terra  cotta,  tile,  or  porce- 
lain, produced  great  effect  in  ancient  works.  He  touched  on  a  still 
more  difficult  point,  the  painting  of  scupltured  details  and  mouldings. 
He  thought  colour  should  be  in  lines  or  layers,  opposed  to  those  of  the 
architecture.  S.  Jacques,  Leige,  though  it  failed  when  compared  with 
S.  Anastasia,  Verona ;  or  S.  Michael's  chapel,  Winchester ;  was  valua- 
ble for  detail  colour.  By  means  of  bands  a  connection  of  colour  ran 
through  distinct  groins,  and  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
themselves.  Very  fine  sculptures  were  well  disposed  by  cool  green 
backgrounds,  or  even  gold,  to  show  their  preciousness.  The  lilium 
candidum,  and  its  conditions  of  colour,  would  be  a  guide  to  follow  in 
this  respect.  Mere  connecting  borders,  running  over  the  arches  from 
east  to  west,  or  bands  appearing  at  intervals,  or  pillars  or  mouldings, 
were  a  very  simple  but  effective  mode  of  decoration,  or  flat  pattern 
work  as  at  Assisi  S.  Francesco.  But  he  thought  that  the  layers  of 
the  foliage,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  which  bore  marks  or  figures  on 
them,  the  vrings  of  butterflies  and  birds,  and  of  many  insects,  ought  to 
be  considered  very  carefully  to  arrive  at  the  highest  method  of  laying 
on  arbitrary  figures  and  ornaments  without  detracting  from  the  struc- 
taral  beauty  of  fibres  and  feathers,  which  formed  a  distinct  ideal  of 
beauty  from  the  colour,  and  the  most  noble  and  divine  ideal  of  the  two. 
After  some  discussion  the  President  announced  that  the  annual 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  Snd  of  July,  at  two  oclock, 
and  the  meeting  then  separated. 


The  twelfth  annual  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  took 
place  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  July  2nd,  at 
two  o'clock.  The  president,  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  an  able  address  on 
the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  Society,  vindicating  its  position 
as  an  enentially  architectural  Society,  deprecating  its  becoming  wholly 
e^enological,  and  recommending  to  its  members  the  study  of  mili- 
tary fortification  and  domestic  architecture. 

VOL.   XII.  ^  ^ 
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On  the  completion  of  his  address,  he  again  rose  and  proposed  that 
Mr.  Markland,  and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Brymer  should  be 
elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  This  proposal  having  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Plender- 
leath,  of  Wadham  College,  and  Mr.  Whately,  of  Christ  Church,  for 
having  respectively  catalogued  the  drawings  and  casts. 

The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  Secretary,  read  the  Annual  Report.    Having 
enumerated  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  officers  of  the 
Society  during  the  year,  the  Report  referred  to  the  value  of  the  library 
which  was  becoming  daily  more  appreciated,  and  classified  the  Papers 
which  had  been  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  under  four  heads, — as  1 . 
Historical  and  Antiquarian ;  2.  Historical  and  descriptive ;  3.  On  the 
internal  fittings  and  furniture  of  churches ;  4.  On  ecclesiastical  music. 
Of  these  Papers  it  will  be  interesting  to  take  a  general  review,  in 
order  to  see  if  there  is  any  one  element  more  than  another  predominant 
in  them,  and  so  gather  something  of  our  character  from  them.     Suck 
an  element  there  clearly  is,  and  that  is  the  historical.     One  half  of  our 
twelve  papers  have  been  directly  connected  with   history ;  viz.  Mr. 
Baron's,    Mr.   Bloxam*s,  Mr.    Meyrick*8,    and    Mr.    Parker's    three 
papers.     Three  more  have  been  largely  illustrated  by  it,  viz.  Mr. 
Pollen's  papers  on  painting ;  and  the  three  remaining,  Mr.  Lygon's, 
Mr.  Plenderleath^s,    and    Mr.  Thornton's,  have    not   been    without 
reference  to  it.     There  has  then  plainly  during  the  past  year  been  dis- 
played a  taste  for  the  study  of  architecture  iu  its  historical  aspect. 
And  this  we  consider  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  method  of  pursuing  the  study  so  permanently  useful  and 
adapted  to  give  such  enlarged  views  of  the  whole  scheme,  so  to  spetk, 
of  the  difi^erent  styles,  their  ordinary  developements  one  out  of  another, 
and  the  differences  arising  in  them  from  the  different  characters  of  the 
nations  in  whose  countries  they  are  found.     Another  characteristic  in 
these  Papers  is  their  frequent  reference  to  foreign  examples.     This  it 
the  case  with  Mr.  Parker's  S.  Michael's  Mount,  Normandy,  Mr.  Mef* 
rick's  Churches  of  Sicily,  and  Mr.  Pollen's  Papers  on  Painting.     Thtt 
is  perhaps  symptomatic  more  of  the  habits  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  and  the  increased  means  of  locomotion  than  of  anything  peculiar 
to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Thornton's  Paper  is  one  on  which,  owing  to  some  discuasionA 
which  have  arisen  as  to  our  ecclesiological  or  non-ecclesiological 
character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  remarks.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Thornton's  Paper  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  the  ecclesiological 
than  of  the  architectural.  But  we  will  not,  on  these  grounds,  disclaim 
it»  for  while  we  pursue  our  own  special  object  steadily  and  regularly, 
we  have  no  objection  to  dive  from  time  to  time  into  a  kindred  subject 
to  which  our  peculiar  study  naturally  carries  us.  Thus  no  one  would 
think  of  finding  fault  with  a  logician,  because  at  times  he  entered  upon 
the  field  of  metaphysics,  nor  with  an  ethician,  because  he  followed  his 
subject  into  the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  science  of  psycho- 
logy. We  take  our  own  position  as  a  body  which  studies  architecture. 
We  are  not  ecclesiologists  essentially,  but  neither  are  we  antiquarians 
essentially.     Accidentally  we  are  both  one  and  the  other,  and  we  de- 
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dine  to  be  bound  down  by  strict  and  unbending  laws  which  shall 
forbid  at  to  put  forward  our  feet  either  in  this  direction  or  that,  and 
reduce  us  to  a  society  of  builders  for  discovering  the  principles  and 
enforcing  the  rules  of  construction  and  decoration.  To  keep  our  own 
distinctiye  character  we  are  resolved,  but  we  are  equally  resolved  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  that  we  have  before  U8»  and 
follow — ^freely  so  that  it  be  accidentally  and  not  essentially — into  the 
realms  of  archaeology  and  ecclesiology  alike.  Else  we  may  find  that 
we  have  become  very  correct,  decorous,  and  precise,  but  at  the 
aame  time  we  shall  find  ourselves  little  else  than  dry  bones,  without 
vitality  in  ourselves  and  without  the  affections  of  the  warm*hearted, 
with  little  vigour  from  within  and  less  support  from  without.  It  then 
remarks  :  it  is  gratifying  to  kiiow  that  we  are  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  the  present  Vice- Chancellor  of  the 
University,  who  in  his  speech  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Winchester  says,  that  "  there  is  i^  higher  object  than  the  mere  study  of 
ancient  buildings  for  the;  sake  of  the  adijdirable  principles  evinced  in 
the  harmony  of  their  piopprtions,  therc^  should  be  a  respect  had  for 
sacred  things,  an4  a  higher  appreciation  of  >  those  great  truths  which 
the  art  was  calculated  to  support/' 

The  Report  then  referred  to  the  plans  subi|iitted  to  the  Committee 
by  the  country  Clergy,  and  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Building 
Fund — gave  an  account  of  two  architectural  excursions  which  had 
been  made  during  the  summer  term,  mid  of  the  reception  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  by  Mr.  Sewell,  at  its  meeting  in  Oxford ;  pointed  out 
the  most  valuable  of  the  books  and  models,  apaoifg  the  last  of  which 
was  named  with  special  pleasure,  the  model  of  S.  Mary's  spire,  pre- 
sented by  the  Vice-Chancellor^  Proctors,  and  heads  of  houses ;  and  cidled 
notice  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  rooms. 

A  criticism  was  then  passed  on  the  roof  of  Merton  Chapel,  the 
Schools  for  the  Magdalene  choristers,  the  new  stained  window  in  S. 
Panl's  church,  the  commencement  of  the  restoratiog,,.9f  the  western 
fi^ade  of  Wells  Cathedral,  the  completion  of  the  scipen  in  S.  David's, 
the  progress  made  at  Dorchester  and  Uffington,  and  two  subjects  were 
noticed  in  conclusion.  The  first  is  the  publication  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  a 
member  of  our  society,  of  the  first  volume  of  an  architectural  work 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  city  of 
Italy.  It  is  a  book  betokening  unwearied  labour.  Indeed  your  secre- 
tary can  bear  witness  to  the  wonder,  amounting  almost  to  consterna- 
tion, which  Mr.  Ruskin's  unceasing  activity  caused  in  the  dolce  far 
miemte  Venetian  mind.  Why  any  man  should  take  such  trouble  about 
the  old  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  was  to  them  a  problem  beyond  solution. 
We  hail  Mr.  Ruskin 's  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  rejoice 
to  see  that  he  turns  his  acknowledged  talents  worthy  of  all  respect 
when  employed  upon  subject  matter  with  which  he  is  acquainted — to 
the  demolition  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi  and  Sansovino.  Heartily  do  we 
agree  with  him  when  he  says,  the  *'  Rationalistic  art  is  the  art  com- 
monly called  Renaissance,  marked  by  a  return  to  Pagan  systems,  not 
to  adopt  them  and  hallow  them  for  Christianity «  but  to  rank  itself 
under  them  as  an  imitator  and  pupil.     In  painting,  it  is  headed  by 
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Giulio  Romano  and  Nicolo  PouftBin ;  in  architecture,  by  SanaoTiAo  and 
Palladio  ;'*  and  heartily  do  we  wish  him  success,  when  be  says,  "  that 
it  will  be  the  final  purpose  of  his  essay  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  pesti- 
lent  art  of  the  Renaissance  in  its  head  quarters,  Venice  and  Vicenza." 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we  must  say  a  few  words,  in  con- 
nexion with  church  building  and  the  poor.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
occasions  of  the  architectural  movement  in  England  was,  an  abomina- 
tion of  the  Pew  system.  The  assault  upon  pews  carried  with  it  the 
sympathies  of  men  of  all  parties  and  sentiments.  The  crusade  against 
pews,  was  that  for  which  we  owe  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  the 
greatest  thanks.  Freedom  from  pews  and  the  string  of  evils  that  they 
bring  with  them,  has  been  what  we  have  most  rejoiced  in  when  we  have 
visited  our  new  churches.  And  now  it  is  proposed  by  force  of  law,  to 
reimpose  pews,  to  take  away  from  the  poor  a  right  which  is  theirs  in- 
alienably, and  to  fix  upon  open  sittings  a  "  moderate  rent,*'  regardless 
of  the  express  direction  of  founders — regardless  of  the  well-being  of  the 
poor.  In  the  name  of  art  and  science,  with  which  pews  are  things 
irreconcileable, — in  the  name  of  religion,  to  which  architecture  is  a 
handmaid, — in  the  name  of  the  poor  of  England,  for  whom  we  have 
built,  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  we  protest. 

Mr.  Lygon,  Secretary,  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Markland, 
on  the  subject  of  texts,  or  sentences  on  the  walls  of  churches,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  inscriptions  following  the  line  of  the  arches,  instead 
of  their  being  placed  upon  painted  scrolls,  zinc  plates,  ribbands,  or  on 
the  roof. 

Mr.  Meyrick,  Trinity  College,  Secretary,  read  a  paper  ••  On  Moorish 
Architecture,  as  illustrated  by  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  the  Alhambra 
of  Ghranada,  and  the  Alcazar  and  Gtraldaof  Seville,  together  with  some 
account  of  the  Moors  in  Spain."  He  began  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
Moorish  dominion  in  Spain ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  Moslem  Con- 
querors kept  their  hold  on  that  country  for  almost  as  long  a  time  as  has 
elapsed  since  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.  He  portioned  off 
their  history  into  the  four  periods  usually  allotted  to  it.  1 .  From  the  In- 
vasion of  Tarik  in  710,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Caliphate  of  Cor- 
dova in  750.  S.  The  period  during  whioh  the  said  Caliphate  lasted. 
3.  From  its  breaking  up,  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada. 4.  The  period  during  which  the  kingdom  of  Granada  lasted, 
annihilated  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  149^.  In  the  second  of  these 
periods,  the  Mosque  was  built,  in  the  last  the  Alhambra,  in  the  third 
the  Giralda.  These  three  might  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the 
three  orders  of  Arabian- Spanish  style.  All  of  them  were  the  result  of 
original  genius  working  itself  out  in  peculiar  forms.  The  first,  however, 
represented  by  the  Mosque,  bore  traces  of  Byzantine  in  its  forms  and 
pillars ;  the  second,  represented  by  the  Alhambra,  and  its  shadow,  the 
Alcazar,  was  the  purest  and  most  unmixed  Arabian  ;  the  third,  repre- 
sented by  the  Giralda,  so  similar  in  style  to  San  Marco,  at  Venice, 
borrowed  something  from  Italian  art. 

Having  entered  a  protest  against  Mr.  Ruskin's  and  Mr.  Freeman's 
criticisms  on  Arabian  architecture,  Mr.  Meyrick  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing Murphy's  Plates  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  pointing  out  the  horse- 
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shoe  aroh.  the  nnmberleea  aUlefl,  the  doable  arohe«,  the  marble  jHllan, 
the  low  roof,  the  flaahing  mosaic,  as  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  style, 
and  explaining  the  use  of  the  Kiblah.  the  Mahsoarah,  and  the  Mihrab, 
in  Moslem  Trorship.  He  considered  the  Mosaic  to  be  essentially  of 
home-growth,  though  ideas  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  nine  hundred  pillars  were  gathered  from  all  parts,  and 
made  to  do  duty  a  second  time.  The  Mosque  had  been  the  third  most 
sacred  of  Mosques,  and  in  it  was  kept  a  copy  of  the  Kohln,  said  to  be 
written  by  the  hands  of  Othman.  Omitting  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Alhambra,  he  exhibited  Murphy*s  plates,  illustrative  of  it,  and  called 
attention  to  the  roof,  the  arch,  and  the  stucco  ornament,  describing  the 
Palace  as  the  most  elegant,  gorgeous,  rich,  graceful,  and  dreamily 
enchanting  edifice  ever  erected,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  absence  of  the  impression  of  the  great  qualities  of 
majesty,  solemnity  and  grandeur,  was  not  made  up  for  by  all  its  lux- 
uriant and  exuberant  fancy,  all  its  luscious  gorgeous  sensuality,  all  its 
&iry-tike  persuasive  elegance,  and  that  the  Alhambra  and  the  Mosque 
were  no  more  a  match  for  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  than  the  scimitar 
and  the  flowing  robe  for  the  sword  and  the  coat  of  mail. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  Exeter  College,  asked  a  question  concerning  the 
Moorish  work  in  the  Court  of  Oranges  at  Seville,  which  was  answered 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  President  informed  the  Society,  that  an  interesting  discovery  of 
early  work  bad  been  made  amidst  the  foundation  of  the  east  end  of  S. 
Mary's  Church,  and  exhibited  a  plan  which  showed  the  particulars,  at 
the  same  time  reading  some  notes  of  Mr.  Buckler  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Spiers  made  some  further 
remarks,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  sustained  its  character  by  the  publication  of  two  more 
Parts  of  Transactions,  the  former  completing  the  third  volume,  and  the 
latter  beginning  a  new  one.  Besides  reports,  rules,  lists  of  members, 
&c.  the  parts  before  us  contain  papers,  many  of  them  enriched  with 
illustrations  of  much  merit. 

We  notice,  in  particular,  a  paper  by  Lieut.  Col.  Harding  "  On  the 
church  and  chantry  of  the  ancient  Exe  Bridge*' ;  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a  tour  in  Cornwall,  by  Charles  Spence,  Esq.  under  the  title 
of  Iter  Comubiense,  and  Chancellor  Harington's  learned  paper  on  the 
reconciliation,  reconsecration,  &c.  of  churches,  which  we  have  already 
commended  to  our  readers  in  its  pamphlet  form. 

In  the  later  part  of  these  Transactions,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Radford 
has  published  a  thoughtful  and  important  practical  paper  "  On  the 
arrangement  of  chancels,"  from  which  we  must  borrow  one  very  re- 
markable passage,  suitable  for  these  times.  *'  In  that  portion  of  his  ** 
[Bishop  Bonner's,  under  Queen  Mary]  '*  Visitation  Articles,  which  was 
headed    'Articles  concerning  the    Laity,'  we   find    this    remarkable 
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inquiry :  '  Whether  there  hath  been  any  that,  being  able  to  sing  at 
least  his  plain  song,  and  who,  tn  the  time  of  the  English  service,  did 
commonly  use  to  sing  in  the  quire,  doth  now,  since  the  setting  forth  and 
renewing  of  the  old  service  in  the  Latin  tongue,  absent,  and  withdraw 
himself,  from  the  quire  ;  declaring  and  expressing  the  names,  surnames, 
and  dwelling  places  of  all  such  persona.'    Art.  XXV."  (p.  15.) 

Lieut.  Col.  Harding  famishes  an  useful  notice  "  On  the  Art  of 
Painting  in  Distemjier  and  Fresco,"  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
the  two  processes — so  generally  confounded  together.  And  some 
"  Remarks  on  the  Numerous  small  Apertures  in  the  Ceiling  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Mary,  Ottery,"  are  contributed  by  J..  H.  Markland, 
Esq.  Finally  a  paper,  very  beautifully  illustrated  with  lithographic 
sketches,  "  On  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Middle- Pointed  Churches 
of  Ccrnwall,*'  by  G.  E.  Street,  Esq.  concludes  this  fasciculus :  highly 
creditable,  in  all  respects,  to  the  Society  which  haa  produced  it. 


THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  AND  FOUR  ALLIED  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Reports  and  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the  Counties  of  York  and  Lancoln^ 
and  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaological  Societies  of  Bedfordshire 
and  S,  Alhan's,  during  the  year  1850.     London :  Masters. 

Thb  above  five  Societies  have  combined  to  carry  out  the  acfaeme  of 
joint  publication,  before  alluded  to  in  our  pages,  and  have  completed 
their  first  volume.  It  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  have  these  valuable 
papers  in  so  accessible  a  form,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  many  proofs 
of  these  useful  bodies  being  at  work.  We  noticed  that  all  these 
Societies  seem  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  prosperous  condition  as  to  mem- 
bers and  finances ;  and  many  of  the  essays  are  of  a  high  order.  Some 
have  appeared  before  in  a  separate  form,  and  have,  as  such,  been 
noticed  in  our  pages. 

Of  others,  new  to  ourselves,  we  would  select  for  commendation  one, 
by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  on  Tile  Pavements ;  one  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Airy,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  Northern  Portion  of  the 
County  of  Bedford ;  and  one  entitied  Remarks  on  Conventual 
Arrangements,  by  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  of 
S.  Alban's,  has  also  contributed  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  relics 
preserved  at  Cologne,  and  considered  to  be  part  of  the  body  of  S. 
Alban,  Protomartyr  of  Britain.  This  paper  was  suggested  by  the 
doubt  raised  by  Messrs.  Buckler,  in  their  work  on  S.  Alban*8  Abbey- 
church,  (formerly  noticed  in  our  pages)  as  to  whether  the  relics  at 
Cologne  were  not  really  those  of  our  British  Saint.  Dr.  Nicholson 
establishes,  we  think,  tiie  point  that — to  use  his  own  words,  '^  the 
relics  at  Cologne  are  not  those  of  Saint  Alban,  the  protomartyr  of 
Britain.*'  (p.  207.)  The  volume  before  us  has  some  judiciously 
chosen  illustrations,  of  a  slight  character. 
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It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  mention  the  decease  of  an  active  member 
of  this  Society,  and  a  constant  correspondent  of  the  Ecclesiologist, — Mr. 
R.  Ralston  Cox,  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
latterly  of  Delafield,  in  Wisconsin ;  where  he  was  building,  from  his 
own  designs,  and  al  his  own  cost,  a  wooden  churchy  that  has  several 
times  been  noticed  with  praise  in  our  pages.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  his  American  fellow-churchmen.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  gives  some  particulars  of  his 
sadden  end  : — 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  after  uniting 
m  the  solemn  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  the  hand  which  makes  this 
record  grasped,  in  parting,  the  warm  hand  which  now  is  cold  in  death. 
Mr.  Cox,  full  of  hope  and  spirits,  left  the  next  morning,  with  a  large 
party,  for  Wisconsin.  He  was  going  to  complete  the  beautiful  sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  been  erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  in  Delafield,  and 
be  bore  with  him  some  of  the  appropriate  furniture,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured from  abroad,  to  adorn  this  house  of  Goo.  On  Friday  night  he 
parted  from  his  friends  to  retire,  and  soon  after,  that  fearful  cry,  '  A 
man  overboard !'  was  heard.  As  he  was  very  near-sighted,  it  is  pre- 
sumed he  missed  his  foothold  on  the  narrow  guard  of  the  steamer. 
Though  his  voice  was  heard  for  some  time,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  too  slight  search  of  those  who  little  value 
human  life,  prevented  a  rescue.  The  name  of  the  lost  one  was  not 
known,  until  his  vacant  place  in  the  morning  revealed  the  sad  truth  to 
his  sorrowing  friends.  And  even  then  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  might  have  reached  the  shore,  or  that  some  other  boat  might 
have  rescued  him.  These  hopes  were  vain.  The  waters  have  only 
given  back  to  his  sorrowing  friends  the  lifeless  remains.' 


ff 
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S.  Jiomet*  Sioke  Damerel,  Devon. — The  courtesy  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
the  architect,  has  placed  at  our  disposal  the  working  drawings  of  this 
church,  since  our  notice  of  it,  in  our  last  number,  from  an  unartistic 
perspective  sketch.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  ground  plan  com- 
prises a  nave  80  ft.  long ;  chancel,  36  ft.  long  by  24  broad  ;  aisles  to 
the  nave,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  chancel,  leaving  a  small  pro- 
jecting sanctuary ;  porches  to  the  north  and  south,  the  latter  being  the 
lower  stage  of  the  tower  *.  and  a  vestry,  with  organ-chamber  above,  at 
the  south-east  end  of  the  south  aisle  to  the  nave.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments, we  may  remark,  are  correct,  the  chancel  being  furnished  with 
longitudinal  seats  and  subsellse  (not,  however,  sufficiently  like  stalls) ; 
but  the  general  area,  evidently  from  necessity,  is  crowded  with  seats, 
and  the  schools  are  intended  to  be  accommodated  in  narrow,  longi- 
tudinal teats  in  the  north  and  south  chancel-aisles.     The  total  number 
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of  persons  to  be  seated,  indeed,  is  calculated  at  1093.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  external  detail  is  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  we  had 
supposed  from  the  sketch  which  we  formerly  noticed.  The  tracery  is 
varied,  and  far  from  ineffective ;  and  the  clerestory,  though  not,  we 
think,  sufficiently  bold  or  characteristic,  is  less  clearly  of  an  East- 
Anglian  type  than  we  had  imagined.  Considerable  external  effiect  is 
gained  by  judicious  management  of  the  site,  which  slopes  rapidly  from 
east  to  west,  and  allows  a  very  massive  basement,  with  flights  of  steps 
to  the  tower  and  the  west  entrance.  The  tower  and  spire  rise  139  ft., 
1 9  ft.  higher  than  it  was  originally  intended.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  in  reviewing  his  design,  did  not  alter  his  treatment  of 
the  stages  of  the  tower.  They  sadly  want  dignity ;  and  the  tower 
altogether  seems  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  broached  spire  above. 
Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be  almost  a  canon,  that  in  such  a  design  the 
belfry  stage  ought  to  rise  clear  above  the  ridge  of  the  nave-roof.  In 
this  case,  the  tower  being  over  the  south  porch,  the  nave- roof  would 
very  much  interfere  with  the  sound  of  the  bells  being  heard  north- 
wards from  the  church.  The  architectural  detail  internally  seems  to  us 
less  correct  and  less  vigorous  than  it  might  be ;  but  the  fittings  are 
better  done,  though  of  too  late  a  type  in  some  cases.  The  open  seats, 
in  particular,  are  of  Third- Pointed  character,  and  are  very  unnecessarily 
buttressed.     We  hope  to  meet  with  other  works  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

8,  Peter,  Mythiam,  Cornwall. — The  designs  for  this  church,  by  Mr. 
.White,  embrace  a  nave  54  ft.  9  in.  by  21  ft.  4  in.,  with  aisles,  a  chancel 
28  ft.  long,  with  vestry  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
south-western  aisle  to  chancel,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The 
style  is  fully  developed  Middle-Pointed.  I'he  tracery  is  very  commend- 
able, and  by  no  means  common-place.  The  tower  is  well-imagined  and 
proportioned ;  but  we  are  not  very  fond  of  the  type  of  capping ;  a  heavy 
parapet  with  a  small  pyramidal  spire  within.  The  inside  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  unusual  simplicity  of  detail ;  its  arrangements  are  very 
correct.  The  screen  has  the  upper  beam  and  its  supports  without  any 
tracery.  We  see  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  but  can  scarcely  justify 
it  save  as  a  compromise.  The  nave  roof  is  not  very  elegant,  but 
would  doubtless  look  solid  in  execution.  The  small  aisle,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  chancel,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  questionable  part  of 
this  design.  We  presume  it  is  for  the  school  children.  One  naturally 
asks,  why  not  build  a  new  church  large  enough  to  hold  them  in  the 
body  of  the  building,  in  the  first  instance  }  fiut  we  must  congratulate 
Mr.  White  on  having  designed  a  very  churoh-like  structure. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 

S.  /w'»,  Cornwall, — We  have  seen  a  sketch  of  this  structure ;  a 
large  building  with  high  roof,  of  Debased  architecture.  The  two 
schools  are  separated  by  a  transeptal  projection  in  the  middle,  serving 
apparently  as  a  porch. 

Kea,  Cornwall, — Mr.  White  has  recently  built  some  very  good 
schools  liere,  of  granite. 
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Blakesley,  Northamptmuhire. — ^The  architect  last  named  has  also  built 
a  successfal  school  in  this  village.  The  school  room  is  26  ft.  by  16  ft. ; 
the  style  of  Pointed  character ;  the  materials  red  sandstone,  in  chopped 
courses,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  this  substantial  and  picturesque  building  cost  exactly 
the  same  sum  as  was  about  to  be  spent  on  a  design,  by  a  tradesman  of 
the  place,  of  the  most  ludicrous  hideousness. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Training  and  Middle  Schools,  at  Upper  Saltley, 
near  Birmingham. — We  have  seen  a  rough  sketch  of  this  large  pile  of 
buildings,  by  Mr.  Ferrey.  The  style  is  Pointed,  with  ambiguous  detail ; 
and  the  grouping  does  not  seem  particularly  happy. 

Westminster  I)raining  Institutions,  Victoria  Street, — A  bird's-eye  view 
of  this  design,  a  large  quadrangle,  (embracing — we  are  glad  to  see — a 
chapel,)  in  very  florid  and  ambitious  Pointed,  has  been  widely  circu- 
late. The  architect's  name  is  not  given.  There  are  good  features  in 
the  design  ;  which  however  ought  to  be  carefully  criticized  before  so 
important  a  group  of  buildings  is  commenced.  The  entrance  from  the 
new  street  is  unworthy.    The  proposed  cost  is  no  less  than  £25,000. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Merton  College  Chtqtel,  Oxford, — The  following  notes,  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  of  the  polychrome  decorations  of  the  roof 
of  this  chapel,  effected  by  himself,  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
1 .  The  form  of  the  roof.  The  roof  of  Merton  College  internally  consists 
of  three  planes  or  cants  following  the  construction.  The  third  or 
lower  plane  is  perpendicular,  and  is  filled  with  medallions  of  pattern 
snd  of  figures,  and  forms  a  border  of  rich  colour  three  feet  three  or 
four  inches  in  depth  all  along  the  building.  There  are  seven  win- 
dows on  each  side,  and  long  corbel  shafts  between ;  from  these  rise 
principal  timbers  or  ribs,  dividing  the  roof  into  seven  panels,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  wall-plate  diagonal  ribs  branch  off.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  short  lower  part  of  the  principals  with  the  other 
puts,  and  the  diagonal  ribs,  presents  an  elbow  very  awkward  when  seen 
in  perspective,  and  the  ribs  not  being  constructive  timbers  (which  are 
in  the  upper  or  external  roof)  are  slighter,  and  follow  the  conditions  of 
•tone,  excepting  only  their  angularity.  The  space  therefore,  b  very 
luge,  which  is  included  between  the  line  of  wall  plate,  and  the  two 
diagonal  ribs,  and  the  spandrils  form  very  prolonged  scalene  triangles. 
Hence  it  became  important  to  make  the  ribs  as  important  and  heavy 
ss  possible,  and  to  occupy  this  great  space  with  some  large  flat  pat- 
tern, as  no  proportionate  historicad  subject  or  figure  inclosed  in  a  frame 
or  border,  could  be  introduced  to  occupy  the  interest,  not  being  sup- 
ported and  enclosed  by  the  closer  vicinity  of  the  ribs.    The  round  pic- 
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tures  were  therefore  lifted  into  the  spandrils,  and  the  vacant  spaces 
occupied  with  a  foliage  of  oak  issuing  from  the  picture  frame  or  circum- 
ference, and  bearing  bosses  or  flowers  of  bright  colour  at  intervals.  The 
large  space  was  similarly  occupied  by  the  same  foliation,  springing  in 
a  tree-form  from  a  larger  boss  in  the  middle  just  above  the  line  of  bor- 
der of  the  wall-plate.     The  foliage  of  the  easternmost  panel  is  vine,  and 
that  in  the  spandrils  of  the  next  ivy.     In  order  to  add  to  the  weight 
and  distinctness  of  the  timbers  they  were  painted  of  a  deep  brown,  a 
very  heavy  colour,  and  ornamented  with  stripes  or  lines  of  different 
colours,  occupying  only  the  prominent  or  convex  sides  of  the  mouldings. 
These  attract  the  eye,  and  map  out  the  space  into  its  divisions.     At  the 
sides  of  the  principals  runs  up  a  border  of  white  quatrefoils  on  full  red 
running  through  every  thing  from  the  corbels.    The  divisions  are  thus 
more  marked,  and  the  white  of  the  walls  pushed  upwards.     The  wall- 
plate  is  divided  from  the  first  slope  by  a  dentelle  of  gold ;  the  upper 
points  longer  than  the  lower.    The  pictures  in  the  wall-plate  have  a 
similar  border  of  gold  colour,  and  within  another  border  of  deep  red 
brown  invecked  in  wide  scollops ;  all  the  pictures  have  this,  the  tone 
only  being  varied.     The  spandril  pictures  have  their  outer  border  of 
bezants  or  spots  of  yellow ;  over  the  sanctuary,  of  gold.     The  wall- 
plate  or  basement  border  has  in  each  panel  one  centre  circle,  two  on 
either  side,  and  two  others  imperfect,  being  cut  by  the  white  quatrefoil 
pattern.     These  pattern  medallions  are  occupied  by  circles  of  deep 
olive  green  eight-pointed  stars  with  scarlet  octagon  centres :  within 
these  by  a  circle  of  rounds  of  yellow  ochre,  all  on  a  light  red  ground ; 
within  these  by  a  thin  invecked  circle  of  pink.     The  centres  of  the  two 
perfect  medallions  by  bright  Brunswick  green,  with  patterns  of  double 
trefoils  and  double  quatrefoils  alternately  interlaced;  the  outer  imper- 
fect medallions  by  light  blue  without  tracery.     The  ground  between 
the  several  medallions  is  the  deepest  brown,  with  a  diamond  trellis  of 
yellow  ;  short  crosses  of  the  same  with  a  white  eye  at  the  points.     The 
centre  medallions  in  each  bay  are  occupied  by  the  demi-fignre  of  a 
saint.     The  spandril  pictures  by  demi-figures  of  Angels  playing  instru- 
ments of  music.    The  point  line  of  the  roof,  and  the  second  angle  line 
are  marked  by  horizontal  bands  running  from  east  to  west  of  scarlet 
with  a  grey  or  green  border.     The  lower  has  a  quatrefoil  at  intervals ; 
the  higher  a  running  pattern,  white.     The  subjects  are  as  follows : — 
On  the  north-east  side  (on  the  wall-plate)  S.  John  Baptist,  the  saint  of 
the  church  ;  then  in  order  from  side  to  side  the  four  Evangelists ;  the 
four  Western  Doctors ;  the  four  Major  Prophets  with  their  emblems 
and  scrolls  either  in  their  hands  or  across  the  medallion,  with  the  name 
of  each.     The  Prophets  have  scrolls  in  their  hands  besides,  bearing 
prophecies  from  their  own  writings  either  in  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  or  to  the  functions  of  the  college  as  a  teacher 
of  truth.     Last  of  all  comes  the  founder  with  the  chapel  in  his  hand. 
This  is  drawn  from  a  corbel  over  the  east  window.    The  object  of  the 
arrangement  is  to  place  the  four  Evangelists  nearest  to  the  east ;  the 
Doctors  nearest  to  them  ;  the  Prophets  westwards  as  introductory  to 
the  full  light  of  truth.     These  personages  indicate  that  the  office  of  the 
college  is  to  teach  the  divine  science.     The  west  wall  is  diapered, 
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and  haa  above  the  arch  three  medallions;  the  upper  and  larger 
containing  a  **  Majesty/*  our  Lord  enthroned ;  the  two  others  demi- 
figures  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Peter.  But  it  is  proposed  to  alter  the  diaper 
work  which  is  large  and  too  dazzling  in  colour.  The  small  portion  of 
wall  intersected  by  the  roof  line  and  the  dripstone  of  the  east  window 
is  occupied  by  a  smaller  diaper  green  and  red,  and  red  and  blue  inter- 
changed in  quatrefoils,  with  a  trellis  of  grey  between.  This  portion  of 
wall  was  of  so  awkward  a  form  that  this  pattern  was  placed  on  it  to 
flatten  and  annihilate  the  space.  It  was  desired  to  preserve  the  oak 
of  the  deling  unpainted,  except  in  the  case  of  the  perpendicular  part  or 
wall-plate  ;  this  was  done,  and  a  light  air-coloured  green  used  for  the 
foliage,  with  a  reference  in  its  tone  to  the  light  yellow  red  of  the  oak. 
A  good  deal  of  white  was  found  to  be  wanted  high  up  to  give  light- 
ness and  brilliancy  to  the  upper  parts.  A  running  line  of  white  foliage 
on  scarlet*  with  a  green  waved  border  was  run  along  the  apex  from 
east  to  west ;  a  similar  red  line  with  a  white  pierced  quatrefoil  at  inter- 
vals along  the  angle  of  the  upper  and  middle  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  panels. 

8.  Andrew,  Barnwell^  Northamptonshire, — ^The  interior  of  the  chancel 
of  this  church  has,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  undergone  the  following 
alterations : — ^The  old  east  window,  of  which  half  was  filled  up  with 
stone,  and  the  remainder  entirely  devoid  of  tracery,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  Third-Pointed  window,  of  large  dimensions,  filled  with  Powell's 
qoamed  glass.  Instead  of  some  enormous  boxes  which  blocked  up  the 
chancel,  seats  have  been  placed  stallwise ;  very  elaborately  carved  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Scott.  The  last  seat  towards  the  west  is  re- 
turned and  serves  for  the  prayer  desk ;  an  enormous  Jacobean  construc- 
tion in  the  nave  having  been  entirely  removed.  A  reredos  has  been 
made  of  Minton's  encaustic  tiles ;  the  border  being  blue  and  white. 

The  Abbey  Church,  Waltham  Holy  Cross. — This  venerable  building, 

well  known  to  our  readers,  is  in  a  most  lamentable  state  of  disrepair.     A 

local  committee  has  been  formed,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  to  raise  funds 

for  a  suitable  restoration;  and  Mr.  A.  Poynter,  the  architect,  has  been 

called  in  to  report  on  the  works  to  be  undertaken.  "^Z 
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At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  a  copy  of  one  of 
^  most  important  documents  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  have  to  re- 
commend to  our  readers — the  *'  Acts  of  the  Diocesan  Synod,  held  in  the 
cathedral  church  by  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter**  By  authority. 
(London,  Murray.)  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  those  who  know  of  the  pro- 
oeediogB  of  the  Synod,  especially  its  debates,  only  by  the  accounts 
given  in  the  newspapers,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  exceeding 
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interest  of  this  full  and  authorized  report.  And  this  is  the  main  reason 
why  we  now  especially  and  most  earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to 
make  early  acquaintance  with  this  commencement  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hansard,  because  without  it  no  adequate  idea  can  possibly  be  formed 
of  what  the  Synod  of  Exeter  really  was. 

In  his  architectural,  and  not  theological,  character  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
found  an  unworthy  opponent  in  the  anonymous  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  Something  on  Ruskinism ;  with  a  Vestibule  in  Rhyme,  by  an 
Architect.  (London  :  Hastings.)  It  is  a  flippant,  but  sometimes  hu- 
morous, production,  and  expresses  vividly  enough  the  disgust  that 
the  common  herd  of  professional  architects  must  feel  at  Mr.  Ruskin's 
unsparing  exposures  of  mediocrities  and  shams.  It  shows  also — hope- 
lessly enough — how  many  of  that  class  are  quite  unable  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ingenious  arguments,  or  to  profit  by  his 
criticism,  or  even  to  appreciate  his  eloquent  and  forcible  language. 
It  is  curious  that  the  author  of  '*  Ruskinism  "  has  not  perceived  that 
he  himself,  in  his  perpetual  sneers  and  abuse  of  the  architects  of  the 
British  Museum  and  Buckingham  Palace,  is  as  unsparing  and  as  pre- 
sumptuous  as  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  latter  indeed  always  endeavours  to 
substantiate  his  unfavourable  criticisms,  while  his  anonymous  opponent 
is  content  with  mere  denunciation.  One  thing  is  especially  ridiculous 
in  the  present  pamphlet,  and  that  is  a  clumsy  attempt  in  more  than  one 
place  to  show  up  Mr.  Ruskin  as  disloyal  to  Prince  Albert,  in  regard  to 
the  scheme  and  expected  results  of  the  Great  Exhibition  !  There  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  defence  of  machine-cut  ornamentation,  and  much 
reprobation  of  "  reviewers  "  generally,  and  those  of  the  Art  Journal  in 
particular,  for  their  praise  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  which,  with  a  need- 
less defence  of  Mr.  Wightvnck,  of  the  Architect,  has  an  appearance  (at 
least)  of  personality.  We  only  noticed  one  observation  worth  noting, 
where  (p.  44)  he  complains  that  Mr.  Ruskin  sometimes  lays  too  much 
stress  on  detail  and  individual  ornaments,  to  the  omission  of  due  at- 
tention to  "  general  composition,  aggregate  effect  and  ensemble,  or 
character,  and  its  various  modifications." 

Notes  on  Shepherds  and  Sheep  (Longman)  is  the  title  of  a  very  able 
and  well-reasoned  letter  by  Mr.  Dyce,  the  Royal  Academician,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Ruskin's  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep/olds,  to  which  we 
made  brief  allusion  last  time.  Mr.  Dyce  does  more  than  merely  refute 
and  expose  his  opponent;  he  has  produced  a  pamphlet  of  great  value, 
in  many  respects,  at  the  present  day,  especially  as  proceeding  from  a 
layman,  and  one  which  deserves  to  be  extensively  read. 

Twelve  more  plates  of  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther's  Churches  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  have  appeared,  equally  admirable  with  their  predeces- 
sors. Of  these  seven  are  devoted  to  details  from  Heckington,  of  which 
the  clerestory  windows,  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  the  piscina,  and  the 
sedilia,  are  most  interesting.  And  there  is  one  plate,  containing  heads 
from  the  various  hoodmoulds  of  the  church,  drawn  very  freely  to  a  scale 
a  quarter  of  the  real  size,  that  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  costume,  &c. 
These  heads  have  great  vigour  and  originality,  and  are  all  varied. 
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Another  plate  gives  very  minutely  the  north  door  from  S.  Andrew, 
Helpringham,  Lincolnshire;  and  from  S.  Peter,  Tbreckingham,  in 
the  same  county,  there  is  a  south  elevation — one  of  the  least  beautiful 
of  the  series.  Two  plates  contain  a  west  elevation,  including  the 
spire,  and  a  number  of  detaUs  (from  the  chancel  chiefly)  of  S.  Stephen, 
Etton,  Northamptonshire  :  and  the  twelfth  plate  is  the  ground-plan  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Nicolas,  Nantwich,  Cheshire ;  a  majestic  cruciform 
church,  with  groining,  screen,  and  stalls,  from  tiie  furtiier  drawings  of 
which  we  anticipate  the  greatest  pleasure  and  instruction. 

We  have  received  the  first  part,  or  rather  (we  presum^  a  specimen 
part  of  an  illustrated  work  that  promises  well,  under  the  title  of 
Hojfstadi'g  Developement  of  the  TVvtf  Principles  of  Christian  or  Pointed 
ArehUeeture,  translated  and  edited  by  John  Philip,  and  published  by 
Richardson.  There  are,  besides  a  graceful  title  page,  several  plates  of 
architectural  diagrams  and  details.  The  metal  work  shown  on  one  of 
the  plates  did  not  strike  us  as  being  particularly  happy.  The  work  is 
intended  to  show  the  application  of  these  True  Principles  to  other  arts 
besides  Architecture. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist, 

Sib, — In  your  number  for  April,  p.  101,  the  writer  of  an  article  "  On 
the  Ancient  Stone  Fonts  of  Cornwall,'*  mentions  the/on^  having  been 
called  the  vault  by  the  sexton's  wife,  at  one  of  the  churches  he  visited ; 
and  you  suggest  in  a  foot-note,  that  the  word  she  used  was  probably 
"  vat,"  pronounced  very  broadly.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  "  vont," 
lengthen^  perhaps  nearly  to  **vaunt,"  and  the  liquid  ii  somewhat 
more  liquidated,  so  as  to  sound  nearly  like  "  vault."  I  will  give  my 
reasons. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  west  of  England,  knows  that 
the  /  is  by  the  natives  of  that  district  constantly  softened  into  a  v. 
This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  in  Somersetshire.  In  that  county 
you  might  hear  tbe  following  dialogue  : 

" How  many  vowls  haz  'ee  got?     Five. 

"  Where  did  'ee  vetch  um  vrom  ?     Father's. 

"  What  do  'ee  want  oor  um  ?     Four  and  vourpenoe  a  couple." 

Now  this  peculiarity  extends  into  Cornwall,  though-  not  to  the  same 
degree :  and  I  have  often  heard  it  in  the  case  of  this  very  word  '*  font.'* 
The  word  thus  becomes  *«vont,"  or,  if  it  be  lengthened,  "vaunt; 
though,   from   my  experience,   I   should  rather  say  it  was  "vant, 
pronounced  as  the  insect,  "  ant.*' 

But  supposing  it  to  be  "  vaunt,'*  or  something  approadnng  to  that, 
we  have  then  only  got  to  further  liquidate  the  n,  to  make  it  into  what 
might- appear  to  be  "vault." 

Now  the  Cornish  people  have  a  habit,  in  one  marked  instance  at 
least  (I  cannot  at  present  call  to  mind  more  than  one),  of  melting  an 
n  into-  f.    For  ev^ing,  they  always  say  eve/ing. 

Whether  these  considerations  will  sufficiently  abcount-  for  the  cor« 
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ruption  of  "  font "  into  something  that  would  sound  to  a  stranger  like 
•'  vault/'  I  leave  you  and  your  readers  to  judge. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Cornish  Rbctob. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

* 

Sib, — Though  a  mere  trifle,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to 
know,  that  what  your  correspondent  on  "  the  eccle^iology  of  Corn- 
wall *'  understood  at  Trevalga  to  be  termed  a  vault,  was  really  "  vant,'' 
(vant,)  which  is  merely  our  Cornish  vernacular  for  font.  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  set  him  right  on  so  small  a  sub- 
ject, if  it  were  not  that  I  see  you  imagine  it  may  have  been  called 
the  ''vo/." 

Your  correspondent  is  evidently  not  a  west-countryman,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  our  /"s  are  pronounced  v,  as  it  is  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage,— "  Fair,*'  i.e.  Mary,  being  pronounced  "  Vair" 

Your  correspondent  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  question 
some  of  the  names  of  the  saints  he  has  mentioned  as  patrons  of  the 
Cornish  churches ;  for  instance,  8.  Lantey  (?)  as  the  saint  of  Lanteglos, 
Lan  means  either  holy,  or  an  enclosure  ;  so  that  Lanteglos  may  be  either 
the  church  enclosure,  or  hofy  church.  The  adjoining  parish  by  Powey 
is  called  Lansallos,  (i.e.  Lan-alloes,)  translated  holy  altar.  The  church 
at  Morwenstow  is  not  8.  Morwenna,  but  8.  Wenna, — **  mor  "  meaning 
by  the  sea. 

If  your  correspondent  again  visits  Cornwall,  let  me  call  his  attention 
to  the  font  at  Comelly,  which  consists  of  two  basins  ;  a  First-Pointed 
one,  of  Caen  stone,  being  broken,  was  inverted,  and  made  the  base  of 
a  granite  bowl  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  only  discovered  lately 
on  the  whitewash  being  scraped  off. 

In  mentioning  the  beautiful  font  in  Kea  church,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  curious  altar-plate,  consisting  of  a  gilt  chalice  and  paten, 
the  former  having  the  name  D'Amboise  scratched  upon  the  foot  twice 
over ;  it  is  evidently  of  French  workmanship.  Could  it  ever  have  been 
the  property  of  the  Cardinal  of  that  name  ? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  churches  in  the  *'  far  west "  are  rapidly 
improving,  beginning  with  the  churches  at  Antony  and  Sheviocke, 
(passing  S.  German's,  where  things  remain  in  statu  quo,)  going  on  to 
Morval  and  S.  Martin's,  by  Looe  to  Talland,  then  on  to  Pelynt,  where  one 
regrets  so  much  zeal  was  shown  by  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny  (the  Bishop) 
in  the  so-called  restoration  of  his  parish-church,  as  it  is  so  solidly  and 
effectually  done,  that  its  dam-like  appearance  can  never  be  eradicated 
without  entire  rebuilding.  An  interesting  relic  of  the  Bishop  remains 
in  the  church,  however,  in  the  shape  of  his  pastoral  staff,  proving, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  borne  by  our  Bishops  since  the  Refor- 
mation. A  new  district  chapel  has  been  built  in  the  lovely  valley  of 
Herodsfoot,  a  cold  rule  of  thumb  '*  Early  English"  structure,  not  at  all 
what  the  scenery  called  for. 
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Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  altar-plate  of  the  newly-built  and  restored  churches  of  the  district  ? 
for  there  is  no  longer  excuse  for  continuing  the  hideous  George  the 
Second  type.    The  new  church  at  Baldiu,  near  Truro,  is  an  exception. 

1  have  never  heard  of,  or  seen,  the  plate  of  the  new  churches — ^Tidy- 
ford,  Herodsfoot,  Biscovey.  Treverbyn,  and  Charlestown,  and  the  res- 
torations at  S.  Mary,  at  Truro ;  S.  Cuthbert ;  Gerrans ;  S.  Anthony, 
in  Roselaod ;  Veryan ;  Sheviocke  ;  and  Antony,  in  East.  Have  they 
done  anything  towards  beautifying  their  altar  services  ?  lliis  would 
be  interesting  to  know. 

O. 


TA&RAMT  OUNVILLB  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Great  Russell  Street,  25M  June,  1851. 

Sir, — I  have  only  within  the  last  few  days  seen  the  April  number  of 
the  Ecdemlogistj  in  which  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  my  letter 
of  the  Ist  March,  on  the  subject  of  "  Tarrant  GunviUe  Church." 
With  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  that  letter.  I  regret  exceedingly 
to  find  that  I  have  unintentionally  made  a  misstatement,  and  that  my 
memory  has  misled  me  ;  for  this  I  unhesitatmgly  apologize  to  yourself 
uid  your  readers.  Previous  to  writing  that  letter,  I  referred  to  a 
bundle  of  papers,  (long  since  put  away)  and  finding  the  accompanying 
wrkUg  plan,  showing  the  chancel  figured  26  ft.  in  length,  (the  old  one 
being  only  23  ft.  6  in.)  I  wrote  confidently  and  hastily  ;  entirely  for- 
getting that  at  an  early  period  of  the  contemplated  works  a  small 
etching  had  been  issued,  when  from  the  limited  prospect  of  funds  it 
was  proposed  "  to  extend  the  nave  and  aisles  eastward  and  build  a 
ihorter  chancel  beyond."  This  plan  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
when  from  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  walls  it  was  found  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  whole  structure,  (with  the  exception  of  the  tower,)  and  a 
chancel  2  ft.  6  in.  longer  than  the  old  one  has  been  constructed. 

y^ou  may  readily  believe  that  I  made  this  assertion  in  perfect  fiaith 
not  doubting  its  accuracy  ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  hardly  have 
naked  a  statement  so  easy  of  being  disproved  as  it  would  be  by  the 
production  of  the  etching.  Your  first  correspondent's  "  suspicions " 
as  to  the  redaction  of  the  chancel  were  therefore  justified. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  portions  of  my  complaint,  I  believe 
they  remain  undisturbed. 

I  fully  share  in  your  condemnation  of  "  inaccuracy,"  and  again  re- 
peating my  regret  for  the  one  into  which  I  was  unintentionally  led, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  Hrnrt  Wtatt. 
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HIOB    8CRBBN8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUsiologUt, 

SiBr — It  jnay  be  intereatiog  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
high  chancel  screens  of  late  date  extended  even  to  our  colonies.  A 
drawing  has  been  sent  me  of  one  in  Christ  Church,  Devonshire  Island, 
Bermuda.  It  is  constructed  of  close  boarding  at  bottom.  Upon  this 
stand  some  rather  heavy  balusters,  bracketed  at  top,  and  supporting  a 
frieze  of  fleur-de-lis  cut  out  of  inch  boarding.  Its  date  must  be  of  the 
early  part  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     I  enclose  a  tracing. 

Your  fedthfiil  servant, 

W.W. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  following  excellent  rules  have  been 
lately  adopted  by  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  for  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton,  and  are  recommended  for  adoption  by  other 
church  building  societies.  "New  rules — 1.  That  no  aid  be  granted 
towards  the  erection  of  a  gallery  or  galleries  in  any  church.  2.  That 
the  committee  be  empowered  to  make  grants  towuxls  the  substitution 
of  open  seats  for  pews,  whensoever,  by  such  changes,  either  increased 
accommodation,  or  a  more  convenient  situation  in  the  church  be 
obtained  for  the  poor." 

We  are  afraid  that  any  abuses  to  which  moveable  benches  in  a 
church  are  open,  are  preferable  to  the  evils  of  fixed  seats.  Otherwise 
the  plan  propos^  by  our  correspondent  P.  C.  H.  is  a  very  good  one  for 
effecting  his  purpose. 

Idiotes  caUs  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  upon  our 
architects  the  duty  of  turning  the  contents  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to 
good  account  for  ecclesiasticai  purposes. 

The  Coming  Conflict,  by  a  layman,  does  not  concern  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Received-*-'*  Rev.  Alex.  Watson ;"  and  a  Correspondent  from 
Brighton. 
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(new  series^  no.  l.) 


UPON  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  AND  POINTS  OF  FAILURE 

IN  MODERN  DESIGN. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Twelfth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiolo' 
gicollate  Cambridge  Camden  Society ,  on  Thursday,  May  *i%  1851,  by 
W.  Whitb,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  attention  that  architecture  has  received  of 
late  years,  and  all  the  progress  it  has  made,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  still  much  we  have  not  yet  attained  to.  And  though  the  care- 
ful study  and  imitation  or  rather  adaptation  of  ancient  models  has  ena- 
bled ns  to  make  some  progress  in  the  way  of  producing  satisfactory 
baildiogs,  and  though  we  have  also,  as  I  trust,  imbibed  some  little  of 
tbe  ^irit  which  pervaded  the  works  of  our  fathers  and  enabled  them  to 
bring  all  they  undertook  to  such  perfection,  yet  very  much  is  still  want- 
ing; fur  when  we  inspect  a  modern  building,  how  often  do  we  say, 
"  This  is  not  altogether  what  it  ought  to  be.'*  And  then  we  go  on  to 
Mk  "  What  is  it  that  is  unsatisfactory  ?**  "  What  is  it  that  gives  it  its 
spiritless  character?"  *'  What  is  it  that  makes  it  so  much  less  pleasing 
than  the  works  of  former  ages  ?'* 

Now  I  often  think  that  these  questions  may,  on  some  points  at  least, 
be  more  readily  answered,  and  some  of  our  deficiencies  better  supplied, 
when  certain  yet  unsettled  points  have  been  taken  by  one  person  or 
another  as  they  may  happen  to  strike  him,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
rifted  and  worked  out.  Not  that  the  mere  working  it  out  will  of  ne- 
cessity bring  the  matter  to  a  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  but 
that  there  must  be  many  things  which  would  be  generally  acknowledged 
and  accepted  as  axioms  or  fundamental  rules  to  work  upon  in  such  a 
marter  as  architectural  design,  if  they  could  but  be  arranged  and  proved 
by  argument  and  illustration ;  as  for  instance  (if  indeed  here  proof  be 
wanted  the  strength  and  durability  as  well  as  beauty  of  high-pitched 
roofs ;  or  the  comfort  both  in  appearance  and  reality  afforded  by  thick 
walls  of  any  material ;  or  again,  the  turning  to  advantage  in  design 
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some  of  our  modem  inventions  of  science,  so  far  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves really  good.  And  I  trust  we  may  hy  degrees  obtain  some  basis 
of  definite  principles  and  fixed  rules  to  work  upon,  instead  of  every  man 
having  to  work  out  for  himself  every  point  of  fundamental  principle  ; 
and  every  step  in  this  way  that  can  be  gained  is  one  step  more  towards 
the  perfection  of  our  art,  and  will  help  to  spread  amongst  people  a 
correct  architectural  taste,  and  it  may  be  a  due  appreciation  of  other 
forms  of  beauty  also. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  I  would  claim  attention  to  the  present  subject 
of  "  Some  of  the  causes  and  points  of  failure  in  modern  design." 

Now  there  are  some  points  of  failure  which  it  might  be  thought 
almost  superfluous  to  refer  to ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  them. 
or  the  subject  would  be  incomplete  ;  besides,  there  may  be  some  per- 
sons, especially  if  they  are  but  beginners  in  the  study  of  our  art  who 
would  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  a  few  of  the  first  rules  of  criticism. 
The  points  I  allude  to  are  briefly  these, — that  a  modem  building, 
though  it  may  contain  some  good  points  is  at  best  but  very  faulty — 

1 .  If  any  deception,  or  base  imitation,  in  materials  or  construction » 
is  discernible. 

2.  If  any  of  the  gables  are  set  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall  merely 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  break. 

3.  If  any  point  of  convenience  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
or  apparent  efi^ect. 

4.  If  the  front  wall  be  of  superior  workmanship  to  the  sides  or  even 
the  back  of  the  building. 

5.  If  the  chimneys  form  the  prominent  feature. 

6.  If  there  are  any  blank  windows. 

7.  If  there  are  very  large  square  windows  in  a  gable ;  or  it  is  adorned 
with  meagre  perforated  barge-boards. 

After  these  preliminaries  we  will  proceed  at  once  to*such  buildings 
as  have  some  pretensions  to  correctness  of  design. 

As  architecture  is  the  expression  of  an  idea,  so  is  this  expression 
twofold,  the  one  part  consisting  in  the  proportion  and  general  outline 
of  a  building,  the  other  in  the  minor  parts  and  details.  The  one  in  a 
properly  designed  building  almost  shows  at  first  sight  the  purposes  and 
use  for  which  it  was  intended  (a,f).^  The  other  is  entirely  subordinate 
and  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  adding  grace,  fulness,  and  hcurmony  to  the 
design.  As  the  character  of  a  building  is  so  much  more  dependent  on 
outline  than  on  detail,  it  is  outline  which  ought  to  claim  our  best  ener- 
gies and  chiefest  care ;  however*  I  fear  it  is  detail  that  is  snatched  at 
by  the  multitude  as  that  which  characterizes  it,  and  most  specimens  of 
"  modern  gothic  "  will  abundantly  prove  this ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the 
want  of  definite  expression,  or  sufficiently  distinctive  character  in  out- 
line, that  is  one  great  cause  of  failure  in  modem  design. 

In  mediaeval  architecture  (and  I  believe  in  architecture  of  all  ages)  it 
was  not  the  detail  but  the  outline  that  gave  every  building  its  character. 
Churches,  monasteries,  castles,  houses,  halls,  and  schools,  (a,f^)  different 
as  they  were  from  each  other,  and  even  distinguishable  as  such  for  miles, 
all  presented   nearly     the  same   detail,   (g,  Ij   excepting  that   very 

*  The  letters  refer  to  the  sketches. 
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eo8tly,  elaborate,  and  rich  work  vraa  mostly  confined  to  churches,  and 
tliere  ia  generally  an  elegance  and  superiority  about  church- work 
which  is  seldom  found  in  domestic  remains,  though  deep  mouldings 
and  traceried  windows  were  common  to  all.  But  now,  a  building  is 
called  "  either  like  a  church  '*  or  "  too  ecclesiastical."  if  it  happens 
to  have  a  traceried  or  eren  a  cusped  window,  or  almost  any 
pointed  detail  whatever.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
rapid  revival  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  and  the  tardy  pace  at  which 
Domestic  has  followed.  This  comparative  perfection  in  the  revival  of 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  leaves  all  the  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  domestic  and  religio-domestic,  for  in  churches  thp  points  of  failure 
have  become  bo  much  more  subtile,  that  they  cannot  be  treated  of  mi- 
antelj  in  snch  a  general  and  cursory  consideration  of  the  matter  as  this 
paper  pretends  to.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  former  should 
have  been  the  first  in  the  race,  for  all  notions  of  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence have  undergone  great  modifications,  and  with  them  both  the 
general  arrangement  and  the  detail  and  finishings  of  domestic  buildings, 
whilst  the  church  being  the  same  from  age  to  age  varies  so  little  in  its 
essential  requirements  that  a  revival  of  churches  after  ancient  models, 
forcibly  and  readily  approves  itself  to  most  men. 

Now  in  treating  of  pcunts  of  failure,  there  is  one  that  will  be  found 
to  be  well  deserving  of  care  and  notice.  We  not  unfrequently  see  a 
good  design  spoiled  by  an  affectation  of  originality.  Indeed  the 
present  age,  whilst  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  the 
most  base  and  servile  imitation,  is  on  the  other  equally  addicted  to 
ft  contrary  taste  of  aping  at  something  out  of  the  common  ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  well  observed  that  variety  is  now  in  popular  estimation  far  too 
apt  to  take  the  place  of  beauty  ;  variety  is  in  itself  looked  upon  as  the 
ineasure  of  beauty ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  design  often 
nms  wild  in  absurd  and  unmeaning  forms.  Seeing  then  the  danger 
sad  constant  commission  of  this  fault,  it  will  be  well  carefully  to  giuird 
against  it.  Not  that  I  am  one  who  would  in  any  way  depreciate 
originality  and  striking  effects  ;  indeed  if  good  they  are  amongst  our 
greatest  achievements;  but  they  must  never  be  made  merely  for 
origimdity'a  sake,  they  must  never  be  the  object  in  view  in  a  design,  or 
they  will  at  once  become  paltry  and  fantastical ;  they  must  be  rather 
the  result  of  a  bold  but  natural  treatment  of  certain  data  to  which  we 
are  confined,  of  facing  and  surmounting  difiiculties  instead  of  submitting 
to  or  compromising  with  them. 

I  must  next  make  a  few  remarks  on  another  point  which  has  been  so 
wdl  observed  upon  by  my  friend  Mr.  Street  in  a  paper  on  town  churches 
in  the  Ecclesiologist  for  last  December.  It  is  horizontalism.  From 
^  of  this,  many  a  building  is  deprived  of  any  leading  feature  at  all ;  for 
along  line  of  roof  or  wall  is  almost  the  only  way  of  relieving  the  other- 
wise monotonous  effect  of  a  mass  of  broken  forms  :  and  I  have  often, 
ftgain  and  again,  noticed  how  largely  horizontalism  enters  even  into  the 
minor  parts  as  well  as  the  general  design  in  ancient  buildings  ;  indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  very  first  things  I  observed  when  I  began  to  study  the 
principles  of  our  art.  But  I  was  particularly  struck  by  meeting  with 
that  interosting  paper  on  the  very  day  on  which  my  attention  was 
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called  to  the  consideration  of  the  same  subject  in  another  waj.  This 
was  bj  a  letter  from  a  brother  in  Bermuda  (who  by  the  way  is  more  of 
a  botanist  than  architect.)  and  it  came  to  me  with  greater  force  be- 
cause of  all  trees  of  the  forest  the  cedar  is  my  greatest  favourite.  He 
says  "  I  cannot  agree  with  W.  G.  in  preferring  the  spruce  to  the  cedar. 
I  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  latter  near  so  beautiful :  it  may  be  partly 
the  association  with  our  old  one,  but  to  my  mind  nothing  can  be  more 
graceful  than  the  delicate  upward-pointing  spray :  for  when  I  came  to 
study  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  and  see  why  the  cedars  give  me  so 
much  actual  delight,  I  found  that  the  ends  of  all  the  boughs  curve  up- 
wards, while  the  boughs  themselves  are  horizontal;  this  gives  to  my  mind 
that  ascending  impression  which  is  always  said  to  be  the  perfection  of 
gothic  architecture,  and  the  very  reason  of  its  excellence  above  all 
other  styles :  however,  I  leave  that  to  you  to  explain.  I  know  I  do 
feel  elevated  by  a  good  cedar  tree,  whatever  be  the  cause." 

We  now  come  to  more  definite  points  of  failure.  Most  of  these 
arise  merely  from  inconsistencies  of  one  kind  or  another,  whether  in 
arrangement,  construction,  material,  or  detul,  some  of  which  I  will 
enumerate.  1 .  The  fact  of  having  a  very  large  building  involves  the 
necessity  of  having  every  part  handsomely  and  carefully  finished,  or  it 
must  look  mean.  This  is  one  cause  which  renders  a  factory  or  a  union 
workhouse  so  unsightly.  Another  good  illustration  is  the  adoption  of 
the  First-Pointed  style  of  architecture  for  large  or  town  churches,  as 
has  been  so  often  done,  from  fancying  it  must  be  cheap.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  our  ancient  small  country  churches  of  this  style 
are  plain  and,  perhaps  comparatively  inexpensive  ;  but  to  carry  it  out 
on  a  large  scale  with  its  massive  walls  and  deep  mouldings,  renders  it  in 
reality  one  of  the  most  expensive. 

2.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  equally  inconsistent  in  a  small  ordinary 
building  to  employ  peculiarly  expensive  work  or  materials.  Its  effect 
is  quite  that  of  being  out  of  its  element — it  is  aiming  at  something 
beyond  its  proper  position. 

3.  But  it  is  also  a  great  and  common  fault  to  employ  fine  work  and 
expensive  materials  for  some  things,  whilst  poor  and  mean  are  used  in 
other  parts.  It  should  be  as  nearly  a  uniform  whole  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  Again,  if  it  is  a  country  for  bricks  and  tiles,  slate  ought  not 
to  be  introduced  for  the  roofs ;  the  coldness  of  colour  on  the  roof, 
contrasted  with  the  warmth  of  the  walls  is  offensive,  and  inharmonious 
with  the  surrounding  scenery.  In  a  district  where  there  is  nothing 
but  rough  or  slaty  stone,  there  should  be  no  introduction  of  cut  stone, 
but  in  very  small  quantities,  unless  it  be  for  an  expensive  and  highly 
finished  building ;  much  less  should  there  be  any  imitation  of  cut  stone. 
As  another  instance  I  would  observe  that  sash  windows  and  large  panes 
of  glass  are  inconsistent  for  cottages  or  small  houses. 

4.  Again  as  far  as  practicable,  the  larger  rooms  should  be  upstairs 
and  the  smaller  ones  on  the  ground  floor,  or  it  is  at  once  an  offence 
against  the  principles  of  construction ;  for  the  floors  burdened  by  the 
additional  partitions  must  press  heavily  upon  the  walls  beneath,  be* 
sides  which  the  partitions  must  be  thin,  and  the  building  consequently 
noisy  and  rickety.     Whereas  by  an  arrangement  of  small  rooms  below, 
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and  large  ones  above,  great  strength  in  construction  will  be  gained, 
and  effect  as  well. 

5.  Would  time  permit,  a  good  deal  might  be  said  of  another  com« 
mon  fault,  having  rooms  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  house.  I  know  this  is  often  done  to  give  it  an  air  of  dignity ; 
whereas  it  only  gives  it  an  air  of  pretension,  and  thus  consistency 
again  shows  itself  of  more  value  than  dignity  alone,  (compare  m  and  n), 

6.  As  also  of  a  fault  still  more  common^-the  having  windows  high 
fmj  instead  of  broad  (nj  in  an  ordinary  house,  offending  against  the  rules 
of  use.  convenience,  and  comfort. 

7.  But  perhaps  one  reason  why  modern  buildings  in  mediseval  styles 
have  not  been  satisfactory  is,  that  they  have  been  much  too  servile 
imitations  of  ancient  models,  without  regard  to  our  altered  habits^and 
our  many  scientific  acquirements.  They  are  too  much  like  pretty 
models  of  something  old.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  spirit  and  life  till 
we  have  produced  such  developements  as  shall  approve  themselves  for 
their  simplicity,  comfort,  and  utility. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  there  must  be  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  all  people  will  be  alike  satis- 
fied ;  but  until  something  more  in  that  direction  is  done  than  has  been 
yet  accomplished,  the  vast  majority  of  houses  will  be  run  up  after  the 
present  miserable  and  intensely  ugly  fashion.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  must  adhere  as  closely  as  ever  to  the  principies  of  design 
which  directed  the  architects  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  if  we 
would  have  strength,  durability,  convenience,  comfort,  or  beauty,  or 
woold  adorn  our  land  with  buildings  at  all  suited  to  oUr  climate  and 
scenery. 

I  will  now  classify  some  of  the  buildings,  and  illustrate  the  failings 
that  they  severally  present.  And  so  doing  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  the  inferior  order  and  thus  go  on  to  the  superior. 

1.  Small  buUdings. 

2.  Ordinary  dwelling-houses. 

3.  Schools  and  public  buildings. 

4.  Collegiate  and  monastic  buildings. 

5.  Churches. 

I.  In  small  buildings,  cottages  of  all  sorts,  porter's  and  gardener's 
lodges,  &c.  the  outline  is  generally  too  much  broken  up  into  several 
gables  and  other  small  forms  (oj.  They  are  laden  with  chimney  shafts 
towering  above  the  ridge  to  a  fiftl^  or  fourth  part  of  the  whole  height 
of  the  building.  The  windows,  which  ought  to  be  broad  and  low,  are 
generally  made  square  or  high.  But  in  truth  a  simple  building  of 
only  two  or  three  rooms,  will  admit  only  the  most  simple  and  unpre- 
tending treatment,  without  becoming  offensive.  A  small  building  broken 
up  into  many  parts  is  so  easily  measurable  by  the  eye,  (o  and  p)  that  it 
hecomes  diminutive  by  mere  contrast  with  its  detail ;  whereas  a  large 
building  by  the  same  process  becomes  as  it  were  larger  by  showing 
into  how  many  parts  its  length  (or  other  dimensions)  is  capable  of 
being  divided.  A  cottage  will  seldom  bear  more  than  a  single  ridged 
roof,  with  perhaps  a  shed  at  the  back  or  one  end,  and  a  dormered 
wiodoWt  if  neeesstuy,  and  where  it  is  really  wanted, — and  a  k>w  porch. 
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(not  a  high  one).  But  if  a  huilding  were  thus  designed  with  due  re- 
gard to  simplicity,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  its  not  being  sufficiently 
ornamental  for  a  park  or  a  garden,  for  it  would  bear  a  considerable 
amount  of  ornament  and  enrichment  without  danger ;  and  even  de- 
barred of  these,  with  an  outline  properly  managed  and  the  work  well 
done,  it  would  have  all  the  effect  that  could  be  desired.  Besides,  the 
majority  of  such  buildings  (i.e.  lodges  and  the  like)  offend  against  true 
principles,  by  the  contrast  their  highly  omamentsd  exteriors  present, 
when  compared  with  the  meanness  of  the  internal  fittings  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  them. 

II.  Buildings  of  a  larger  size,  including  every  description  of  ordinary 
dwelling-house.  Though  in  these  buildings  the  same  faults  are  some- 
times conspicuous  in  the  needless  multiplicity  of  gables,  they  more  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  want  of  proper  connection  between  the  external 
elevations  and  the  plan  of  general  internal  arrangement.  The  smaller 
rooms  and  subordinate  offices  are  so  often  made  to  hold  the  same  place 
in  dignity,  with  the  larger  and  more  important.  Thus  pantries  and 
closets  are,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  large  square 
room  like  one  of  the  others  (q),  and  so  they  are  formed  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  and  perhaps  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  to  the  perceptible  waste 
of  good  and  valuable  space ;  the  upper  part  being  comparatively  useless. 
But  you  may  say — how  does  this  aflfect  the  exterior  ?  I  say  the  eye 
(perhaps  unconsciously,  yet  indeed  most  assuredly)  measures  the 
spaces  left,  and  the  positions  of  the  various  partition  walls  and  heights 
of  the  rooms,  by  the  sizes  and  positions  of  the  windows ;  and  if  the 
impression  given,  is  that  all  the  rooms  are  about  equal  in  size  and  dig* 
nity,  the  house  must  of  necessity  be  sadly  deficient  in  that  irregularity 
of  outline,  and  that  combination  of  leading  with  subordinate  features 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it  "  character."  Not  that  every  building 
must  have  irregularity  to  give  it  character,  but  a  house  must ;  because 
a  house  is  a  building  that  of  undeviating  necessity  consists  of  so  many 
different  kinds  of  apartments,  and  it  ought  to  be  almost  distinguishable 
from  the  exterior  that  each  has  its  proper  office  and  position  (s). 

But  there  is  another  fault  very  prevalent.  It  is  making  the  block 
plan  of  the  house  too  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  solid  square.  This  is 
often  done  from  the  false  notion  of  its  being  more  convenient,  spacious, 
and  generally  comfortable.  Or  again,  because  it  is  said  to  be  cheaper, 
because  an  equal  quantity  of  external  wall  will  inclose  a  larger  area  in 
a  square  than  in  any  other  rectangular  figure ;  and  this  notion  has 
become  more  general  because  so  many  cheap  houses  have  been  built  of 
this  plan ;  not  durable  but  cheap  houses  with  flimsy  walls,  noisy  par- 
titions, and  low  pitched  undurable  roofs.  But  if  a  man  must  have  a 
cheap  house,  he  may  still  have  it  as  convenient  and  as  spcudous  in  a 
proper  form  as  an  improper  one. 

III.  In  schools  and  public  buildings  the  want  of  definite  distinctive 
character  and  expression  is  the  fault  most  prevalent ;  but  this  is  espe- 
cially the  caie  when  any  dwelling  is  attached,  or  a  subordinate  office  of 
any  kind.  For  instance,  a  school  often  looks  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
room  attached  to  a  house  (t)^  instead  of  the  school  being  the  chief  fea* 
ture  (if,  vj,  which  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  with  a  master's  residence. 
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Another  looks  like  a  confused  mass  of  building  in  which  no  evident 
feature  can  be  distinguished  at  all  (wj.  The  school  should  be  the  main 
object,  the  house  and  offices  entirely  subordinate  both  in  size  and  de- 
tail (x).  Cases,  however,  may  be  excepted  of  small  covaUry  schools  of 
simple  and  unpretending  character. 

But  again,  as  each  chief  or  main  portion  of  a  group  of  buildings 
ought  in  itself  to  form  a  distinctive  feature,  so  it  is  always  to  me  un- 
pleasing,  and  I  believe  incorrect  in  principle,  to  have  a  boys'  and  a  girls* 
school-room  of  like  form  and  equal  size  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
with  intersecting  roofs ;  though  this  treatment  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  high  authority  and  has  been  so  often  adopted. 

They  should  be  placed  side  by  side,  or  end  to  end,  or  comer  to  cor- 
ner, or  altogether  detached  as  the  case  may  be  according  to  oonveni- 
ence,  or  if  at  right  angles  to  each  other  they  should  be  kept  as  distinct 
as  possible ;  but  treated  in  the  way  I  have  been  objecting  to,  they  are 
apt  to  present  a  confusedness  of  idea  and  expression,  which  is  unpleas- 
ing  and  unmeaning,  and  would  not  be  improper  for  the  intersection  of 
two  roofs  of  a  house  where  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  arrange- 
ment. But  it  is  not  fit  for  two  separate  rooms,  even  though  they  may 
be  required  to  throw  into  one,  for  in  this  case  it  ought  to  be  more  like 
one  large  room  to  be  divided  up  into  two  afterwards. 

Again,  it  always  strikes  me  that  the  want  of  distinctive  features  is  the 
great  failing  in  tiie  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  three  houses  of  assem- 
bly, (for  the  lords,  commons,  and  convocation,  centred  in  the  royal 
head,  are  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, — not  as  is  so  often  said,  the 
queen,  lords,  and  commons)  the  three  houses  of  assembly  should 
have  been  the  chief  objects ;  they  should  have  been  evidently  the 
"  houses  of  parliament/'  and  the  committee-rooms  and  offices  should 
all  have  been  subordinate. 

Instead  whereof,  these  make  the  leading  feature,  those  are  almost 
thmst  out  of  sight,  and  certainly  not  at  all  distinguishable  from  the 
river  side. 

What  a  striking  contrast  with  the  picturesque  group  across  the  wa- 
ter— Lambeth  Palace  !  It  is  true  Lambeth  Palace  wUl  not  bear  any 
dose  inspection,  but  how  good  is  its  outline,  what  evident  tokens  it 
shows  of  every  part  holding  its  proper  position  and  performing  its  pro- 
per office. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  collegiate  and  monastic  buildings.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  not  at  present  many  opportunities  of  criticizing 
buildings  of  this  class  at  all.  I  should  therefore  be  almost  inclined  to 
pass  it  by  without  remark,  but  that  it  would  leave  a  gap  unfilled,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  most  important  class  of  buildings  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  touch  upon.  I  think  it  will  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  say  anything  here,  either  about  the  college  of  S.  Augustine's, 
at  Canterbury,  or  the  Taylor  Buildings  at  Oxford.  It  will  be  needless 
too  to  dwell  upon  the  minor  repairs  and  restorations  of  buildings  in  the 
last- mentioned  city,  which  from  age  and  decay  are  continually  necesr 
sary,  for  they  partake  too  strongly  of  the  character  of  the  work  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of  restoration  and  imitation  seem 
so  deeply  rooted  in  this  age  that  (excepting  in  the  erection  of  new 
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buildings)  people  are  afraid  of  remodelling  bad  or  eren  imperfect  work 
for  fear  of  spoiling  its  character. 

However,  from  what  we  see  of  failure  in  other  classes  of  building, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  same  faults  would  generally  per- 
vade buildings  of  this  class  also.  But  the  point  of  failure  to  which  I 
wished  particularly  to  allude,  as  most  to  be  feared  here,  is  the  want  of 
an  air  of  repose.  No  treatment  of  a  design  would  in  any  way  compen- 
sate for  this  deficiency.  An  air  of  repose  and  quietude  is  one  of  the 
greatest  essentials  to  a  collegiate  or  a  monastic  establishment,  a  freedom 
from  that  air  of  worldliness  and  pretension  which  now  seems  to  chaiac* 
terize  all  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  world  at  large. 

V.  We  now  come  to  churches.  As  I  have  already  said  there  is  not 
so  much  that  can  be  brought  forward  with  reference  to  the  failure  of 
design  in  churches,  in  a  general  and  cursory  survey  like  this  ;  but  the 
same  principles  will  apply  to  them  equally  with  all  other  classes  of 
buildings,  though  the  treatment  of  the  subject  must  be  different.  I 
say,  the  same  principles  will  apply  to  them.  For,  as  the  suitableness 
of  a  building  to  its  uses,  and  its  having  due  regard  to  propriety  and 
convenience  of  arrangement  as  well  as  strength  and  durability  of  con- 
struction, will  in  itself  give  the  desired  character  in  an  ordinary  build- 
ing,— so  is  this  especially  the  case  in  churches.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  discover  what  are  the  requirements  of  a  church,  as  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling ;  seeing  that  in  churches  there  are  so  many  deep  and  hidden 
meanings  and  expressions  in  every  part,  which  require  to  be  borne  out 
and  developed. 

However,  on  one  account,  churches  may  perhaps  not  be  so  liable  to 
fedlure  in  the  general  outline,  as  in  carrying  out  the  design,  harmonizing 
its  parts  and  treating  of  all  its  ornamental  or  constructive  detail,  with 
the  proportion  of  the  details  themselves  and  their  relative  proportion  to 
the  whole  structure ;  for  churches  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  acknow* 
ledged  form,  and  we  are  surrounded  with  perfect  models  of  proportion 
and  beauty  in  the  shells  of  our  ancient  churches. 

But  all  this  would  give  ample  scope  for  far  deeper  and  more  elaborate 
discussion,  though  I  fear  even  with  this  it  would  be  difficult  at  present 
to  lay  down  many  definite  rules.  We  can  often  see  that  a  thing  is 
unsatisfactory,  without  being  able  to  discover  what  its  faults  are. 
However,  we  can  perceive  something  of  what  must  be  the  causes  of 
failure  in  modern  churches.  Now  we  often  find  churches  greatly 
wanting  in  character  and  religious  effect,  and  this,  even  when  there  has 
been  little  or  no  limitation  of  expense,  but  in  such  cases  as  these  we 
know  what  the  causes  of  failure  must  be. 

1.  The  lack  of  the  scientific  or  mechanical  knowledge  necessary  for 
carrying  out  such  a  work,  or 

2.  Of  proper  acquaintance  with  existing  ancient  models — or, 

3.  And  indeed  what  is  in  the  present  day  perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  the  want  of  proper  regard  for  ritual  and  symbolism.  For  ritual 
and  symbolism  are  in  churches,  what  the  suitableness  of  a  building  to  its 
application  and  uses  is  in  other  classes  of  design.  And  any  one  who 
does  not  or  cannot  appreciate  the  correct  celebration  of  our  liturgy 
and  divine  offices,  cannot  either  be  expected  to  provide  so  well  for 
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their  efficiency  or  furnish  a  worthy  and  suitable  receptacle  for  their 
use.  And  it  is  often  observable  of  men  that  have  little  or  no  sense 
of  ritual  and  symbolism — ^how  easily  they  are  satisfied  with  anything 
that  has  any  pretensions  to  correctness  of  design. 

However,  there  are  also  many  cases  where  the  limitation  of  means 
is  so  great  as  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  work 
with  due  regard  to  correct  design.  But  in  these  there  is  a  failure 
additional  to  those  I  have  just  enumerated, — caused  by  an  improper 
treatment  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  No  man  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  I  must  leave  out  this  plinth  and  that  string,  because  means  are 
so  limited.  The  church,  if  it  must  go  without,  ought  to  be  such  as 
not  of  necessity  to  require  them,  for  ancient  precedent  shows  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  decorations  in  all  cases.  When  the 
means  are  very  limited  we  generally  see  now  an  attempt  to  treat  the* 
design  in  the  same  way  and  to  follow  the  same  type,  as  if  the  means 
were  unlimited;  and  the  effect  produced  is  that  of  meanness  and 
poverty ;  whereas  the  whole  should  be  made  of  a  more  lowly  type  and 
every  part  treated  proportionately  in  a  different  manner.  This  is  the 
only  way  by  which  a  pleasing  and  religious  effect  can  be  produced 
under  such  circumstances ;  and  all  such  lowly  churches  ought  to  have 
a  mode  of  treatment  proper  to  themselves.  This  treatment  must  be 
based  rather  upon  the  principles  of  breadth  and  depth  than  of  length 
and  height ;  and  this  not  confined  to  the  outline  alone,  but  extending 
to  the  detail  also.  Effect  must  be  given  by  masses  and  breadth  of 
surface  and  not  by  height  of  detail  or  multiplication  of  parts  as  would 
be  the  case  in  buildings  of  a  loftier  t3rpe.  This  is  a  point  which  I 
have  particularly  considered  of  late,  but  I  fear  to  detain  you  any  longer 
now  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  this  appears  to 
be,  tlie  aiming  at  too  much, — endeavouring  to  produce  an  imposing 
outline,  without  sufficiently  bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making 
outline  and  detail  harmonious  and  consistent  throughout ;  but  it  is  this 
only  that  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  in  any  way  those  three  chief 
essentials  of  a  sacred  building, — religion,  consistency,  and  truth. 


NOTICE  OF  AN  OLD  NORSE  RUNIC  FONT,  OF  THE 
ELEVENTH  CENTURY,  LATELY  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

In  the  district  called  Inlands  Nordre  Hdrad,  some  miles  north  of  the 
once  rich  and  populous  town  of  Kongelf,  formerly  KongahuU,  which 
lies  considerably  north  of  the  modem  town  of  Gdtheborg  {Gottenburg) 
in  Bohusldn,  that  province  of  Sweden  which  adjoins  Norway  on  the 
west  coast,— is  the  **  Socken,"  or  parish  of  Norum,  formerly  Norkeim. 
In  this  parish,  op  to  the  year  1847,  there  existed  a  ver^'  ancient  church 
of  stone,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  the  Norwegian  king 
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and  martyr  Saint  Olof,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sticklastad,  anno 
1030. 

For  a  short  period  previous  to  this  year  and  occasionally  afterwards, 
namely  from  866  to  971,  from  1000  to  1010,  and  from  1593  to  1539, 
Bohuslan  had  been  a  Swedish  fief  or  province.  In  1 658  it  became 
so  once  more,  and  has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  Sweden.  But 
otherwise,  and  in  a  general  view,  it  was  a  part  of  Norway  from  the 
time  of  Harald  the  fair-haired  up  to  1 658,  and  its  language  and  civiliza* 
tion  were  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Norwegian  provinces.  Con- 
sequently it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  districts  when  the  hard-handed 
Norwegian  kings  Olof  Tbtovason  and  Olof  Haralbson  (St.  OloO 
commenced  their  crusades  against  heathendom.  In  995  its  inhabitants 
were  compelled  by  Olof  Trygvason  to  submit  to  Christian  Baptism,  and 
'again  by  Olof  Haraldson  in  1019 — 90.  This  was  principally  effected 
by  fire  and  sword ;  but  more  peaceful  motives  were  not  wanting, 
especially  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  some  of  that  enthusiastic  band 
of  English  missionaries,  who  about  this  time  in  such  numbers  left  their 
own  country  for  this  pious  work,  and  to  whose  labours— often  crowned 
by  a  martyr-death — Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  principally  owed 
all  the  countless  blessings  of  conversion  to  Christianity  and  admissioa 
into  the  great  brotherhood  of  civilized  Europe.  The  English  Apostle 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  period  now  under  consideration 
— the  end  of  the  10th  and  beginning  of  the  1 1th  century — was  a  high 
ecclesiastic  from  York  named  Saint  SiGuan,^  but  in  Sweden  called 
Saint  Sigfaid,  who  long  attended  the  Norwegian  Monarch  Saint 
Olof.  and  by  whose  efforts  after  that  hero's  fall  the  Swedish  king, 
Olof  Skotkonung,  and  numbers  of  his  subjects,  afterwards  received 
the  faith  in  Sweden. 

These  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  unaware  of  the  circumstances,  of  the  near  connection 
between  the  English  and  the  northern  Churches.  With  the  various 
Eugli^h  missionaries  and  bishops  who  penetrated  these  northern 
countries,  foUowed  in  most  cases  those  ecclesiastical  terms,  ornaments, 
ritual  peculiarities,  church  ornaments,  church  artificers,  and  necessary 
materials  for  church  building  and  public  worship,  so  necessary  in  a 
half-converted  and  half-barbarous  land.  That  this  was  so.  we  know, 
not  only  by  analogy  but  by  express  statements  and  tradition,  and  by  all 
that  is  left  of  the  antiquities  of  those  times,  which  derive  their  best 
illustration  from  the  similar  features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

We  have  therefore  little  doubt  that  all  the  more  elaborate  church 
furniture  of  every  Scandinavian  Catholic  lemple  in  the  llth  century, 
and  consequently  the  Old  Font  now  about  to  be  described,  was  probably 
executed  by  Anglo-Saxon  artists,  or  at  least  after  an  Anglo-Saxon 
model.     In  this  case,  it  cannot  but  throw  light  on  the  ruder  periods  of 

^  Episcopus  aolicus  regis  Olavi,  quern  ab  Anglia  secum  advezerat,  dictiu  est  Signr- 
das.  cognomine  PoteDS,  vir  sapiens,  benevolas,  et  insignis  clericas." — Higi.  OUvi 
TryggvH  Filiiy  ejf  vet.  term,  lot.  red,  Sv,  EgiUeonii.  (Part  I.  Hafois,  1828.  8yo. 
Cap.  107.  p.  257.) — The  later  old  Swedish  traditionary  legend  states  him  to  have 
been  an  Archbishop  of  York, — in  this  case  of  course  only  consecrated  "  in  partibus 
infidelium  "  as  a  missionary. 
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Englirii  font-lore.  All  the  oldest  fonts  now  existing  in  Great  Britain 
are,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,^  Anglo-Norman.  One  that 
goes  back  to  the  old  Englbh  period  must  therefore  highly  interest  the 
archaeologist  in  general,  and  especially  the  ecclesiologist. 

Bat  to  return  to  Nontm.     The  old  church  there  underwent  from 
time  to  time  successive  alterations  and  barbarisations,  losing  more  and 
more  of  its  distinctive  character.     Among  other  changes,  the  old  font 
was  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  lay  for  upwards  of  a  century,  or  per- 
haps much  longer,  exposed  to  all  weathers  and  all  treatment  in  the 
opoi  churchyard.     At  last,  about  four  years  ago.  it  was  rescued  from 
entire  destruction  by  the  eflforts  of  a  Swedish  clergyman  of  antiquarian 
propensities  who,  in  1 847,  bought  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  transported  it 
to  his  own  home.     He  afterwards  found  it  needful  to  dispose  of  it,  but 
could  meet  with  no  success,  either  at  the  hands  of  the  official  museum 
of  antiquities  in  Stockholm,  or  among  those  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and  others,  to  whom  he  applied.     As  I  was  not  unacquainted  with 
these  circumstances,  was  anxious  that  the  holy  vessel  should  be  rescued 
from  further  desecration,  perhaps  destruction,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  particularly  valuable   as  illustrating  our  own  earliest  church 
■lemorials, — I  decided,  my  own   means  being  too  scanty  to  do  any 
thing  effectual,  to  make  an  effort  among  my  countrymen  in  Stockholm 
ta  secure  it  as  a  gift  to  our  National  Museum.     1  accordingly  drew  up 
a  abort  statement  and  proposal,  and  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  Mr. 
Gordon  (now  in  England,  then  the  Queen's  Chargd  d' Affaires  at  Stock- 
holm,) the  several  merchants  and  other  British  settlers  in  the  Swedish 
capital,  by  whom  I  was  received  with  great  kindness.     In  a  few  days 
my  task  was  completed,  the  sum  required  (about  £10  sterling)  Avas 
raised,  and  the  font  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  presentation 
in  our  united  names  to  the  British  Museum,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  our  middle-age  antiquities,  and  a  memorial  of  the  good  feeling 
and  national  energy  which  follow  the  English  race  in  every  clime. 

But  alas !  we  had  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  font  lately  so 
despised  as  to  be  refused  at  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  was  now  cheap  at 
ten.  The  guardian  of  the  Swedish  Museum,  who  had  neglected 
aecnring  it  for  that  collection  for  four  years — during  which  period  it 
was  offered  to  various  Swedes,  more  than  one  foreigner  (it  was  at  one 
time  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  Berlin)  and  a  Jew,  who  was  actually 
in  treaty  for  it  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  English  residents — now 
suddenly  became  aware  that  in  England  it  would  not  be  neglected,  and 
might  lead  to  some  accusation  of  official  remissness.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  purchase  he  therefore  interfered,  requested  the  subscribers 
to  sell  it  to  him,  which  th^y  very  properly  refused,  caused  a  police  order 
to  be  issued,  forbidding  its  removal,  trumped  up  an  absurd  claim  upon 
it  as  government  property,  which  it  had  ceased  to  be  four  years  before, 

'  The  only  one  we  have  met  with  is,  the  Ranlo  font  at  Bridekirk,  whose  inscrip- 
tion is  given  at  the  bottom  of  Tabula  II.  in  Hiekea*  TheHnanu  (article,  Icelandic 
Gnmmar.)  The  last  and  best  explanation  of  this  monnment  is  given  b^  Kbmblk, 
in  his  dissertation  on  Anglo-Saxon  Ranes  in  '*  Archseologia,"  Vol.  XXYIII.  p. 
347,  &c.  I  hope  some  British  antiquarian  will  furnish  us  with  a  new  atri  exact 
transcript  from  the  stone  itself — ^if  it  still  exist. 
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when  first  sold  (whether  properly  or  improperly  was  their  own  affair) 
by  the  parish  authorities*  and  caused  the  subscribers  so  much  annoy- 
ance, that  they — during  my  own  and  Mr.  Gordon's  absence  in  Eng- 
land— were  fairly  worried  out  of  their  own  property,  and  at  last 
generously  made  a  gift  of  the  font  to  the  Swedish  Museum : — an 
uncommon  instance  of  ex  post  facto  intrigue  defeating  legal  efforts 
and  screening  guilty  officials,  if  guilt  there  had  been.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  hope  that  Christian  antiquities  in  Sweden  (for  this  is 
only  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand)  will  henceforth  meet  with  more 
favourable  treatment,  and  that  this  unfortunate  font  may  thus  be  the 
unwitting  cause  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  views  and  arrangements 
of  Swedish  private  and  official  antiquarians.  The  time,  trouble  and 
money  which  the  English  subscribers  thus  contributed,  will  then  not 
have  been  given  in  vain. 

The  font  now  introduced  is  square-hewn,  both  inside  and  out,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  shape  of  the  oldest  fonts  in  the  north. 
Afterwards  came  the  many-sided,  and  still  later  the  round.  It  is  of 
fine  grained  stone,  and  consists  only  of  the  bowl,  it  having  been  torn 
bodily  from  the  base  during  the  laudable  efforts  made  to  disencumber 
the  church  of  it.  It  has  consequently  no  bottom,  but  is  otherwise  in 
comparatively  good  preservation.  Its  size  is  as  follows : — 
Outside  length  of  each  side  at  top,  20  to  21  inches. 
Inside  .  .         .         14  — 15     " 

Average  .        .  bottom,    9  — 10    " 

"       thickness  of  each  side         .         ^i    " 
depth  outside         .         .  13i     " 

A  rim  has  been  cut  for  the  Ud,  but  of  what  material  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 

The  four  sides  of  the  font  are  sculptured  in  the  way,  and  with  the 
emblems,  to  be  expected  from  a  Runic  monument  of  this  antiquity,  the 
style]|being  grounded  on  the  usual  northern  serpent  ornament.  The 
principal  front,  which  may  be  called  a,  contains  the  Runic  inscription ; 
that  to  the  right,  b,  two  crosses ;  the  next,  e,  a  floral  serpent  orna- 
ment; and  that  to  the  left,  d,  the  famous  northern  ornament  com- 
monly called  the  true  love  knot  (in  Swedish  the  *'  val-knut.")  Or, 
more  in  detail  :— 

Side  a,  the  front ; 
At  the  top  the  Runic  inscription,  as  follows : 

The  first  nine  runes  are  not  difficult  to  decipher.  They  are :  svak 
OABni^  =  svBN  OAB*n  (Sven  made  it.) 

The  last  five  runes  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  at.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  added  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space.  Two  or  three  other  Runic 
inscriptions  have  been  found  with  similar  apparently  meaningless  and 
monotonous  runes  added,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been 
given  of  them.     That  they  contain  the  date  is  highly  improbable. 

*  The  D  in  this  word  should  have  a  ttroke  through  the  stem. 
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Below  18  an  ornament  representing  an  upright  human  figure,  tread- 
ing upon  a  serpent ;  to  the  right  and  left  are  four  other  "  lordly  worms/* 
on  each  side  two,  endeavouring  to  sting  the  figure  to  death,  but  ap- 
parently to  no  purpose.  This  representation  appears  to  symbolise 
holy  Church,  or  the  Christian  man,  attacked  by  the  powers  of  evil ; 
bat  as  long  as  Christ  is  with  them,  in  vain  ! 

Side  b,  to  the  right ; 
Two  crosses,  each  nnder  a  round  arch,  clearly  cut,  and  in  high  preser- 
vation. ^ 

Side  c,  the  back ; 
A  rich  floral  Runic  worm  ornament,  to  be  understood  only  by  a  correct 
engraving,  which  we  hope  will  some  time  appear. 

Side  d,  to  the  left ; 
A  finely  carved  true  love  knot,  perhaps  used  here  as  emblematic  of 
umty. 
This  font  is  mentioned  in  the  following  Swedish  works : — 

1.  /.  Oedman.  Chorographia  Bahusiensis,  Thet  ar  Bahus-L&ns 
bcskrifuing.     8vo.     Stockholm,  1746.  p.  180. 

2.  N.  H,  SJdborg.  Inledning  till  kannedom  af  fademes-landets 
Antiquiteter.  8vo.  Stockholm,  1797,  p.  1A3.  With  a  coarse  en- 
graving of  the  font. 

3.  /.  G.  Liljegren,  Svenskt  Diplomatarium.  Vol.  II.  pars  1. 
4to.  Stockholm,  1834,  p.  94  (No.  1976)  of  the  Appendix  entitled 
**  Monumenta  Runica,"  which  last  work  is  also  printed  separately,  in 
small  8vo. 

4.  A.  B,  Hobnberg.  Bohuslans  Historia  och  Beskrifning.  8vo. 
Uddevalla,  1846.  (Vol.  III.  p.  301.) 

About  a  dozen  other  Runic  fonts  remain  throughout  Scandinavia 
(see  LUjegren,  1.  c.)  one  in  Denmark,  one  in  Norway,  and  the  rest  in 
Sweden ;  but  most  of  these  are  of  a  far  later  date  than  that  now 
described,  which  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  work  of  the  11th  cen- 
tniy,  even  though  the  tradition  of  the  church  to  which  it  belonged 
having  been  built  by  S.  Olof  of  Norway  (and  for  which  of  course  no 
direct  jnoof  can  be  advanced,)  should  not  be  accepted  by  sceptical 
critics. 

In  Oreat  Britain  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  native  Runic 
font,  unless  the  one  mentioned  above  at  Bridekirk  should  still  remain. 

Gbobgb  Stephens. 

Copemhagen, 


ROODSCREENS  IN  HOLLAND. 

TasBX  is  a  good  deal  to  admire  in  the  present  condition  and  arrange- 
ment of  Dutch  churches.  They  form  a  curious  and  (in  their  way) 
edifying  contrast  to  those  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  on  the  one 
hmd,  and  to  those  of  Lutheran  communities  on  the  other.  The  few 
old  churches  of  Scotland  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  every- 
body   knows,    filthy,  ruinous,  and  in  all   respects   abominable  to  a 
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degpree  that  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  temples  of  barbariina.  Lu- 
theran churches,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  crucifixes  and  images, 
their  lights  and  pictures,  their  chants  and  introits, — ^in  some  cases  their 
chasubles  and  albs, — are  a  fearful  sham.  They  bear  about  the  same 
resemblance  to  Catholicity  that  a  corpse,  excited  by  galvanism,  does  to 
a  living  body.  But  the  Dutch  Establishment  steers  clear,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  of  filth  and  sham.  The  churches  are,  for  the 
most  part  admirably  kept  up ;  and  the  arrangement  is  very  real. 
The  Dutchman's  sacraments  are  preaching  and  hymn  singing.  He 
lavishes,  therefore,  his  thousands  on  his  pulpits,  and  his  tens  of 
thousands  on  his  organ-lofts.  Marbles  of  every  degree  of  richness, 
gilt  capitals,  brazen  balustrades,  bases  inlaid  with  different  colours, 
— ^none  of  these  he  thinks  too  good  for  what  he  esteems.  He  does  not 
profess  to  believe  in  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and 
then  celebrate  it  on  a  kitchen-table.  No ;  he  boldly  denies  the  faith, 
and  as  boldly  abolishes  the  altar :  his  heresy  is  consistent  and  real. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  there  is,  in  most  Dutch 
churches,  a  great  want  of  reality  ;  we  mean  the  choir.  This  is  usually 
kept  up,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  destruction  of  the  altar,  as  it 
was.  Frequently  very  much  elevated  above  the  aisles  and  presbytery, 
furnished  with  stalls  and  subsellee,  defended  by  a  noble  roodscreen,  it 
presents  a  most  imposing  appearance,  especially  if  it  should  so  happen 
that  a  canopied  high-tomb  takes  the  place  of,  and  may  to  the  fancy  at 
a  distance  represent,  the  altar.  Nay,  such  a  passion  have  the  Dutch 
for  this  particular  sham,  that,  in  cases  where  the  roodscreen  has  been 
destroyed,  they  will,  at  great  expense,  erect  a  modern  one ;  and  in 
cases  where  the  choir  lies  absolutely  open,  without  the  slightest  sepa* 
^tion,  to  its  aisles,  the  screen  will  be  kept  locked. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  details  of  a  few  of  these  screens. 
Passing  over  modem  instances^— HBuch  as  S.  Mary,  Dort,  where  it  is  of 
brass,  and  of  Egyptian  character;  S.  Laurence,  RoTTBanAM,  where  it 
is  of  brass  and  marble ;  S.  James,  thb  Haoub,  and  the  Niewe  Kerk, 
Dblft,  where  it  is  of  iron, — we  will  come  to  the  famous  cathedral 
church  of  S.  Bavon,  HAABLXK,-^a  building,  we  may  remark,  about  the 
size  of  Amiens  cathedral.  Here  the  substructure  is  of  wood,  and  has 
nine  panels  on  each  side  the  doors.  These  are  enriched  with  monkeys, 
and  other  gprotesque  figures,  carrying  shields.  Five  excessively  neb 
wooden  monials,-— one  in  the  centre  of  the  doors,  the  others  at  each 
end  of  the  north  and  south  portions  of  the  screen, — ^run  up,  and  sup- 
port the  framework  of  the  whole.  The  four  latter  are  buttressed, — ^two 
by  couchant  lions,  two  by  opossums  (the  artist  has  supplied  the  pouches 
of  the  latter  with  buckles  and  straps).  Above  this  basement  is  brass 
work,  (seventeen  lights  on  each  side  the  doors,  and  two  in  each  door,) 
the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

XP^tos,  tfA§p6§ii,  dxlta  rpftixvoM  ixttrfftn^. 

The  roodbeam  is  simpler,  but  has  a  very  rich  brazen  cresting,  flanked  at 
each  end  by  a  dog  in  the  same  material.     This  screen  is  not  dated. 
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thoQgh  varions  parts  of  the  church  are — 1400  (?),  1455,  1484>  1530, 
1532.  The  last  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  erection  of  this  most 
noble  structure. 

The  Niewe  Kerk,  (SS.  Mary  and  Catherine,)  Amstbroam,  has  a 
screen  which,  though  of  post- Reformation  date, — the  Batavia  Sacra 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  erected  after  1 645, — is,  in  its  way,  very  fine^ 
Tlie  substructure  is  here  of  marble ;  the  upper  part  of  brass,  and  the 
cresting  (in  tlie  centre  are  the  national  arms)  very  rich.  The  bed 
moulding  of  the  cornice  has  curious  brass  dentils.  There  are  two  sets 
of  doors,  one  on  each  side,  and  no  central  passage.  Nor  is  this  a  post- 
Reformation  arrangement,  as  it  is  found  in  Dutch  screens  of  unsus- 
pected antiquity.  The  doors  are  of  solid  brass,  and  so  heavy,  that  it 
requires  a  strong  man  to  open  the  half  one.  The  cost  of  this  erection 
must  have  been  enormous. 

S.  Laurence,  Alkmaab.  This  screen  is  of  wood,  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  its  door  not  in  the  centre.  There  are  two  divisions,  of  ten 
lights  each,  to  the  north  ;  one  such  division  to  the  south.  The  tracery 
b  elaborate,  but  thick;  the  cresting  and  pinnacles  of  the  roodbeam 
and  its  monial-shafts  most  exquisite. 

8.  Peter,  Lbtobn,  has  one  of  the  most  curious  screens  in  Holland. 
The  substructure  is  wood,  the  superstructure  brass.  Here  also  are  two 
sets  of  doors.  The  spaces  north  and  south  of  these  have  nine  monials, 
the  doors  themselves  six,  and  the  interspace  four.  The  wooden  panel- 
ling is  worked  in  very  large  quatrefoils.  The  brass  foliations  are  as 
rich  and  exquisite  as  in  the  other  examples. 

The  abbey  church  of  S.  Adalbert,  Eomont,  had,  till  its  almost  total 
destruction  in  1572,  one  of  the  finest  roodscreens.  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  marine,  with  marble  arches  (perhaps  something  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  S.  Ninian's,  at  Perth)  ;  the  superstructure  of  brass,  with 
elegant  foliations. 

But  the  glory  of  Dutch  roodscreens  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
metropolitical  church  of  S.  Martin,  Utbbcbt.  This  church,  (which  even 
now,  when  the  nave  has  been  destroyed  by  a  whirlwind,  and  the  choir 
is  consequently  cut  up  by  rising  seats  like  a  lecture-room,  is  nothing 
"  less  than  archangel  ruined,")  must  have  been  one  of  the  very  finest  in 
Europe,  and  worthy  to  be  the  See  of  S.  Willibrord  and  S.  Frederic, 
S.  Alfric  and  S.  Ansfrid.  By  all  accounts,  the  roodscreen  and  its 
roodloft  must  have  been  of  the  very  choicest  work ;  and  the  rituals  of 
Utrecht  fully  bear  this  out. 

All  Dutch  roodscreens  may  be  summed  up,  as  to  their  materials, 
into  three  heads : — wood,  wood  and  brass,  marble  and  brass.  It  would 
be  a  curious  speculation  why  brass  was  so  largely  used.  Perhaps  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  either  stone  or  wood  is  the  true  cause.  From 
Romanesque  to  revived  Pagan,  many  of  the  best  churches  were  built  in 
brick ;  and  the  small,  red,  brick-like  stones  of  which  many  others  are 
composed,  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  carving.  Indeed,  where  brick 
monials  and  foliations  are  so  common,  we  cannot  expect  stone  screens. 
Hence,  too,  the  brass  and  copper  fonts  that  occur  : — that  at  S.  Walburga, 
ZuTpHBir,  is  an  excellent  example.  Other  metal  work  is  usually  very 
eicellent,  as  the  crane  for  the  font-cover  in  SS.  Antony  and  Elizabeth, 
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H000B8TBAATBK,  (South  Brabant)  ;  the  effigies  in  S.  ,Brkda,  and 

S.  Stephen,  Ntmbobn  ;  the  corona  at  Zutfhsn,  &c. 

In  the  villagfe  churches,  however,  where  the  screens  have  almost 
universally  been  destroyed,  they  would  seem  usually  to  have  been  of 
wood.  There  is  a  debased  example  at  S.  Boniface,  Rtswijk  ;  and 
there  was  a  very  elegant  one  at  S. ,  Castkicum. 

But  it  is  not  here  we  are  to  look  for  anything  very  remarkable ; 
whereas  the  screens  which  such  churches  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
have,  and  which  formerly  existed  in  such  churches  as  S.John,  Bois-lb- 

Duc  ;  S.  Cyriac,   Hoorn;   S. ,  MinDBLBURG;  S. ,  Mbdbm- 

BLicK  ;  S.  Pancras,  Enkbuisbk  ;  may  be  considered  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  their  kind  that  ever  existed. 


"  SINGING  OR  SAYING." 

Thb  following  passage  from  a  most  unsuspected  authority,  Ferdinand 
Wolf,  in  his  work  Ueber  die  Lais,  Sequenzen,  und  Leiche,  is  valuable 
testimony  in  our  favour.     It  occurs  at  p.  49. 

"  So  beweisen  diess,  ausser  den  bererts  ang^fiihrten,  folgende  Stellen 
der  Trouv^res,  wobei  ich  jedoch  bemerken  muss,  dass  wenn  dire  allein 
(d.  h.  nicht  in  verbindung  mit  chanter,  oder  dem  entgegengesetzt  mit 
c<mter  und  lire)  fiir  den  Vortrag  gebraucht  wird,  dieses,  so  wie  das 
griechische  Xe^eii',  das  lateinische  dicere,  und  das  alt-  und  mittelhoch- 
deutsche  sagen,  bald  singen  und  sagen,  bald  nur  sagen  (d.  i.  recitiereo, 
erzahlen)  bedienten  konne — 

Et  si  estoit  si  affaitiez 

De  dirt  lata  et  noviaz  sons 

Et  rotraheogefl  et  chanfoiii. — ^Babbazan.  iii  117. 

Ainsi  dii  Orpheus  son  lais : 

Lea  &mea  da  triate  palaia 

Ponr  la  dtmfour  du  ion  plorerent. — Bobbl.  Diet.  8.V.  Laii,** 

In  his  illustrations,  (p.  234,)  Wolf  supplies  us  with  a  number  of 
additional  examples.  After  referring  to  Fischer's  Anacreon,  p.  4, 
BroukhuRius  in  TibuU.  II.  i.  54,  Heydler,  Ueber  das  Wesen  der 
Christl.  Kirchenlieder,  p.  13,  and  other  writers^  he  quotes  these  in- 
stances : 

S'en  doi  bien  dire  chanfonette. — Babbazan.  ii.  372. 
Dire  chansons  par  melodie — Db  la  Rub,  ilL  299. 
De  tel  barnage  doit-on  dire  chanson.— iZom.  d*AmUe  et  d^Amit,  in 

Chanttm  de  Roland^  p,  29. 
Et  pour  I'amoar  qa'il  ot  a  li, 
Dm/  en  haat  ce  mxitei  joli.— IZomnB.  de  IMumd.  iv.    Seneri  It 

JVoiim/.  408. 
A  cascon  m^s  et  entrem^s 
Fa  dite  cannons  u  rond^. — Id.  p.  422. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Fabiiaw,  (which, 
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as  Wolf  shows,  was  also  that  of  the  Mediseral  Church,)  to  say,  when 
taken  by  itself,  commonly  meant  to  sing :  when  taken  in  connection 
with  to  sing,  it  meant  to  recite, — which,  as  every  one  knows,  was  done 
on  the  monotone. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S  THEORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Masters,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain,  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  The 
subjects  of  some  of  the  sermons  will  show  how  important  and  well- 
timed  is  the  publication.  The  sermons  discuss,  among  other  things, 
**  The  Ritual  of  Heaven,"  "  Zeal  for  Goo's  House/'  and  "  The  Daily 
Sacrifice  " :  and  they  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  that  they  enter  so  iiilly 
into  that  Theory  of  Christian  worship,  of  which  ecclesiology  is  nothing 
else  than  the  practical  exhibition,  and  without  which  no  material  eccle- 
siological  perfection  would  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is 
merely  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  hinder  so  many  well-disposed  per- 
sons from  following  the  dictates  of  their  own  common  sense,  and  reli- 
gious feelings,  in  making  the  house  of  Ood  and  the  details  of  His 
worship  as  worthy  as  our  finite  powers  can  make  them  of  Him  to  whom 
they  are  offered.  And  it  has  often  struck  us  as  surprising,  that  in 
the  teeth  of  so  much  scriptural  authority  as  there  is  for  great  magni- 
ficence in  the  externals  of  Divine  worship,  Puritanism  should  have 
been' able  to  persuade  so  many  people  that  its  own  meagre  and  heartless 
"  theory  of  Christian  worship "  was  in  any  way  consistent  with  the 
will  of  Ood,  as  discoverable  in  Holy  Scripture  alone.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's sermons  are  calculated  to  diffuse  better  views  on  the  real  theory 
of  worship  as  revealed  in  Holy  Writ,  and  we  welcome  him  as  a  most 
useful  colleague  in  a  most  important  part  of  our  labours — a  part  too, 
in  its  highest  aspects,  less  suitable  for  our  own  pages  than  for  the 
pulpit. 

A  few  extracts  will  best  illustrate  the  value  of  this  volume,  which 
will  meet  (we  hope)  with  extensive  circulation  in  quarters  where  these 
truer  views,  of  what  Christian  worship  is,  have  yet  to  make  good 
their  way. 

Our  first  quotation  shall  be  from  Sermon  I.,  *'  The  Ritual  of  Heaven." 

"  We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  what  we  gather  also  from  this  in- 
nght  vouchsafed  to  us,  into  heavenly  things,  should  be  the  character  of  the 
Church's  worship  while  she  is  militant  here  in  earth.  The  material  build- 
ing which  we  set  apart  to  God's  service  corresponds  of  course  to  that  glorious 
temple  in  which  the  Apostle  witnessed  the  throne  to  be  set.  And  here  we 
have  authority  certainly  for  every  decoration  and  adornment  which  nature 
or  art  ever  supplies.  The  same  sanction  is  indeed  derived  from  the  richly 
wrought  hangings  of  the  tabernacle,  made  expressly  after  *  the  pattern 
showed  by  Goo  to  Moses  in  the  mount,'  as  well  as  from  that  still  more  mag- 
nifical  fabric  raised  subsequently  by  Solomon  under  the  same  Divine  guidance. 
Bat  to  both  these  examples,  it  might  be  replied,  (as  it  often  has  been)  that  we 
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live  under  a  different  and  more  spiritual  dispensation.  But  here  we  have 
actually  the  example  of  heaven  revealed  to  us,  and  though  it  be  said  that  the 
description  is  figurative  and  adapted  accommodatin{>ly  to  our  comprehensions; 
)  et  figures^  my  brethren,  have  a  living  and  real  substance  which  they  represent. 
And  here  we  may  learn  that  the  great  primary  object  of  Christian  worship  is 
not  the  supply  of  man's  necessities,  but  the  promotion  of  God's  glory;  and 
when  we  read  of  the  golden  candlesticks  before  the  throne,  the  jasper  and 
the  sapiihire,  and  the  emerald,  and  the  amethyst,  and  other  precious  stones, 
forming  the  pavement  and  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  of  the  harps  and  the 
solemn  chant,  and  the  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  He  should,  much  more  in  this  earthly  dispensation, 
be  served  by  these  the  creatures  of  His  hand,  that  He  will  accept  such  humble 
tribute  when  offered  to  Him  in  faith  and  purity ;  and  that  it  is  a  thing  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  even  in  its  most  sanctified  condition, 
yea,  iu  its  very  state  of  glory,  to  take  pleasure  in  sweet  sounds  and  rich 
colours,  and  in  all  that  may  gratify  the  outward  sense,  when  dedicated  to  Him 
from  whom  proceeds  all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful  in  nature,  yea,  and  the  in- 
spirations of  art,  for  such  we  have  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
declaring  art  in  its  highest  works  to  be.  The  love  and  use  of  these  things, 
my  brethren,  is  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  not  a  conceit  or  fancy  of  man,  but 
scriptural  and  divine  in  its  authority  and  warrant ;  and  he  who  would  plead 
now  for  a  mean  sanctuary,  when  better  can  be  had,  or  for  a  bare  and  scanty 
ritual  in  the  service  of  God,  would  find;  himself  strangely  out  of  place  in 
that  heavenly  throng  who  shall  stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  singing  His 
praises  throughout  eternity,  and  surrounded  by  everything  that  can  minister 
to  the  Creators  glory  or  the  creature's  bliss." — pp.  lo,  14. 

Sermon  II.,  on  "  Zeal  for  the  Lord's  House,*'  is  very  striking  and 
appropriate,  but  it  does  not  afford  passages  very  suitable  for  citation, 
and  does  not  admit  of  abridgment.  The  eighth  sermon  on  "  The  Daily 
Sacrifice,"  is  equally  excellent,  and  we  must  borrow  two  passages. 

*'  It  is  truly  surprising  to  hear  the  mistakes,  whether  intentional  or  not,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  which  get  abroad  conceminff  the  duty  and  object  of 
public  worship.  Some  seem  to  think  it  a  thing  that  depends  on  custom,  good 
and  useful  at  one  age  of  the  world,  but  unnecessary  at  another ;  or  at  least,  a 
thing  whose  frequency  may  safely  be  determined  by  prevailing  custom  ur 
fashion.    Some  make  their  own  feeling  the  measure  of  its  value.  — p.  98. 

'*  Now  I  know  of  no  way  for  puttmg  the  matter  right,  with  tucn  as  are 
really  willing  to  be  guided  into  the  truth,  than  to  set  before  you  the  view  which 
the  text  involves.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  arguments  by  which  to  enforce  the 
great  moral  obligation  of  publicly  worshipping  God  in  the  sanctuary.  We 
might  dwell  on  its  reasonableness;  on  its  expediency;  on  the  eflScacy  of 
united  prayer ;  on  its  general  influence  on  the  temper  of  our  minds ;  above 
all,  on  the  command  given  :  *  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether,' and  on  the  prophetic  declaration,  that  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
God's  House  should  be  called  '  The  House  of  Prayer ;'  and  that  the  highest 
act  of  Christian  worship  is  significantly  called  a  '  Communion.*  On  these 
and  other  similar  arguments  it  would  be  easy  to  dwell.  But  I  prefer  confining 
your  view  at  present  to  the  prophecy  before  us,  which  as  has  been  now  partly 
sliown,  represents  the  public  offering  of  prayer  and  praise  by  the  Christian 
Church  as  the  appointed  substitute  for  the  Levitical  sacrifices  of  the  law. 
The  truth  of  the  view  is  confirmed  by  many  other  passages  of  holy  writ" 
—p.  99. 

And  after  a  careful  argument  on  this  point,  Mr.  Chamberlain  draws 
the  conclusion,  which  he  enforces  eloquently  and  at  length  : — 
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**  Hie  great  principal  end  of  the  public  tervices  of  evangelical  religion  \n, 
the  gloiy  of  Almioiity  God, — an  end  which  cannot  be  answered  to  the 
•ame  degree  by  any  other  means  whatever.  We  may  and  must  pray  by  our- 
selves and  in  our  families.  We  may  and  must,  they  who  are  able,  read  the 
word  of  God  in  our  houses  ;  and  we  shall  do  well  to  employ  ourselves  also, 
when  time  allows,  in  reading  other  good  books.  But  these  are  not  substitutes 
for  pablic  worship ;  because,  as  I  said  before,  neither  edification  nor  the 
making  known  of  our  wants  to  God  are  the  primary  ends  of  public  worship  : 
to  that  even  if  they  would  be  answered  equally  as  well,  which  they  cannot, 

S'  private  and  family  exercises  of  devotion ;  the  offering  of  praise  to  God  in 
e  great  congregation  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  House,  in  the  presence  of 
all  Hia  people,  as  often  as  we  have  opportunity,  would  be  none  the  less  neces- 
sary. God  demands  it  of  us.  His  '  glory,*  His  honour,  require  it." — ^pp. 
102,  103. 

The  other  Sermons,  of  which  this  volame  is  composed,  are  for  the 
most  part  leas  directly  illustrative  of  the  title ;  but  the  same  high  view 
of  Christian  worship  is  assumed  and  argued  from  throughout,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  various  duties  of  a 
rel]g;iou8  life.  We  warmly  recommend  this  volume  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 


ECCLESIOLOGY  in  CAMBRIDGE. 

It  18  some  time  since  we  noticed  the  ecclesiological  works  in  progress 
in  oar  own  incunabula,  the  University  of  Cambridge.  But  it  is  with  no 
little  gratitude  and  satisfaction  that  we  can  now  give  a  very  laudatory 
account  of  what  has  lately  been  effected.  All  the  restorations  that 
have  been  undertaken,  and  they  are  by  no  means  few  or  unimportant, 
aeem  to  have  been  entrusted  to  very  competent  professional  guidance. 
We  propose  to  notice  the  principal  of  these  seriatim. 

Jbsus  Collbob  Chapbl  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first.  The  works 
here  are,  for  the  present,  nearly  completed,  and  the  choir  itself  is 
finished  and  in  use  for  divine  service.  The  interior  effect  of  this 
eastern  limb  of  the  cross  is  most  striking ;  and  its  solemnity  is  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  space  and  dignity  of  the  sanctuary,  unimpeded 
-as  it  is  by  altar-raOs.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  choir  is  of 
considerable  length  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  The  western  part, 
greatly  improved  by  the  re- opening  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side 
into  the  rebuilt  aisle,  is  occupied  by  elaborate  stalls ;  the  eastern  part 
forms  a  presbytery — in  which,  facing  east,  stands  the  ancient  litany- 
desk — and  a  noble  sanctuary.  The  stone- work  has  been  ably  restored, 
and  a  large  triplet  of  lancets  of  similar  character  to  the  existing  lancets 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  has  been  substituted  for  the  wretched 
Third-Pointed  insertion  which  occupied  the  east  end.  The  floor  is 
unnanally  rich  in  effiect,  its  former  black  and  white  marble  being  used 
in  patterns  with  encaustic  tiles ; — a  novel,  but  most  successful,  com- 
hination,  which  we  hope  to  see  extensively  imitated.  The  appearance 
of  *'  floor-doth  "  is  thus  entirely  obviated,  and  both  the  marbles  and 
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the  tiles  are  better  for  the  contrast.    The  roof  is  of  wood,  coloured 
very  prettily  with  monograms  of  the  sacred  Name. 

The  stalls  are  very  interesting ;  of  a  florid  Third-Pointed  character 
to  match  some  existing  fragments  which  are  happily  worked  up  in  the 
restored  fabric.  They  are  returned,  in  a  double  row  on  each  side,  be- 
sides a  row  of  subsellee.  The  seats  are  of  the  miserere  pattern  ;  and 
there  is  a  low  panelling  above  the  topmost  range.  No  colour  is  used 
upon  them ;  but  statuary — such  as  of  kneeling  figures,  and  of  Bishop 
Alcock  the  founder,  and  Henry  Vll.  placed  over  the  roodscreen — gives 
much  animation  to  the  design.  A  much  larger  number  of  students 
had  to  be  accommodated  in  choir  than  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  while  the  chapel  of  S.  Rhadegund  was  attached  to 
a  monastic  institution.  And  much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the 
manner  by  which  so  many  seats  are  found  in  a  comparatively  small 
space,  without  trenching  on  the  ritual  proportions  of  the  choir.  The 
ranges  of  seats  are  made  to  underhang  each  other  as  much  aa  possible, 
and  thus  much  space  is  gained  in  respect  of  breadth,  but  the  device 
necessitates  a  greater  height  than  is  customary  in  the  banks  of  stalls. 
However  the  effect  is  undeniably  impressive.  Over  the  stalls  on  the 
north  side,  projecting  from  the  newly- built  north  chancel-aisle  is  the 
front  of  the  organ  in  a  very  beautiful  and  appropriate  case.  The  pipes 
are  neither  gilt  nor  coloured,  but  the  expanded  triptych>like  leaves  of 
the  case  are  painted  in  pale  bright  colouring,  in  a  pure  and  refined 
style,  with  angels  holding  music  and  legends ;  and  the  details  of  the 
organ  case  are  partially  gilt.  We  have  seldom  seen  anything  more 
graceful  and  suitable  than  the  treatment  of  this  organ  ;  which  is  due, 
mainly,  to  Mr.  Fugin,  next  to  the  unselfish^eal  of  the  generous  mem- 
ber of  the  college  who  has  done  so  much  for  this  restoration. 

The  eastern  triplet  contributes  some  more  colour  to  the  interior,  being 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Hardman.  The  design 
is  good  :  comprising  a  great  number  of  medallions  of  sacred  scenes, 
which  will  bear  a  near  inspection.  The  drawing  is  however,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  archaic,  and  the  general  effect  rather  pale  and  confused. 
The  triplets  are  rather  "  killed  "  by  the  deeper  and  less  relieved  tinctures 
of  the  stained  glass  in  a  sex-foiled  circular  window  above  them,  in  the 
gable.  There  is  another  small  window,  a  lancet  in  the  east  end  of  the 
north  chancel-aisle,  filled  with  very  beautiful  glass,  by  Henry  Oerente. 
There  are  here  four  medallions,  each  containing  an  angel,  and  the  pre- 
vailing hue  of  tlie  window  is  a  delicate  blue. 

We  have  noticed  several  of  the  ritual  arrangements.  It  remains  to 
add  that  the  old  tradition  of  reredos-hangings  in  Jesus  Chapel  is  con- 
tinued ;  there  being  a  rich  woven  stuff  suspended,  as  a  dossel,  behind 
the  altar.  The  altar  candles  are  coloured  in  patterns ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  altar  candlesticks,  there  are  two  fine  standard  candlesticks  of 
brass  at  the  angles  of  the  footpace.  A  carpet,  of  good  design,  is 
laid  on  the  sanctuary  steps  rising  to  the  altar.  The  frontal,  when  ve 
saw  it,  was  of  green,  handsomely  embroidered  in  a  cross  with  the 
evangelistic  symbols.  Between  the  stalls  there  is  a  very  fine  donble- 
lettem  of  brass,  with  two  branches  for  lights,  and  a  figui«  of  S.  John 
Evangelist  above  it. 
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Mnch  more  remaihs  to  be  done  to  the  transepts  and  navie  of  this  moat 
intereating  church.  But  a  good  deal  has  been  effected,  and  the  beautU 
fill  lantern  over  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  now  opened 
to  its  proper  height.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that,  whether  ritually 
or  architecturally,  few  restorations  are  more  complete  or  correct  than 
that  of  Jesus  CoUege  Chapel. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Mabt  Maodalbnb  Collkob  has  also  been  fully  re* 
stored,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pugin.  The  plan  is  a  simple  parallelo* 
gram,  and  the  style  Third- Pointed.  The  walls  and  windows  have  been 
judiciously  repaired,  and  a  very  simple  open  roof  of  timber,  with  collars 
and  arched  braces,  has  been  substituted  for  a  flat  cieling.  This  roof 
is,  as  yet  at  least,  without  colour.  The  east  window,  of  Ave  lights,  is 
filled  with  glass  by  Mr.  Hardman.  The  subject  is  the  life  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  the  style  chosen  is  of  a  late,  and  German,  type.  We 
rather  regret  this  :  it  is  diflicult  to  throw  oneself  into  the  frame  of  mind 
that  can  conceive  of  the  holy  penitent  in  rich  secular  habits.  In  all 
the  scenes  of  this  series  she  is  so  represented,  in  gorgeous  and  princely 
vestments.  But  with  this  exception  we  have  no  ^ult  to  find  with  this 
glass.  The  tinctures,  especially  of  the  blues,  whites,  and  rubies,  are 
excellent,  aad  abonnding  with  the  desiderated  gem.  like  brilliancy.  And 
tbe  drawing  is  purer  than  would  seem  to  be  properly  suited  to  the 
late  style  that  has  been  chosen.  For  example  the  canopies,  though 
showing  stone  groining,  are  treated  with  great  simplicity,  without  much 
shading.  And  the  face  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  is  uniformly  drawn 
with  great  severity,  purity,  and  beauty  of  expression.  In  the  central 
light  there  is  a  single  figure  of  the  saint :  the  other  lights  represent 
aceoea ;  the  anointing  of  our  Loan's  feet— almost  archaic  in  treatment, 
bat  moat  religiously  conceived ;  the  Depoution  from  the  Gross,  the 
Magdalene  kissing  our  Loan's  feet ;  the  approach  to  the  Sepulchre  i 
and  the  scene  with  our  Loan,  as  the  Gardener,  after  the  Resurrection. 
The  last  is  especially  beautiful.  We  have  rarely  seen  more  successful 
glass  than  this  window,  which  indeed  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an 
old  one. 

In  the  wails  of  the  sanctuary  there  are  four  stone  niches,  intended 
(we  hope)  for  statues.  The  stalls  are  good,  of  Third-Pointed  style^ 
retam(»d,  with  plain  miserere- seats.  They  are  backed  by  a  dwarf  panel- 
ling :  and,  unlike  Jesus  Chapel,  they  rather  encroach  upon  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  roodscreen  is  of  fair  composition,  and  there  are  canopies 
over  the  chief  returned  stalls  :  the  subsellseare  without  desks.  Exter- 
nally the  chapel  has  been  pointed  up,  and  has  a  good  roof  of  grey  stone 
dates.     The  chapel  was  not  quite  finished  when  we  saw  it. 

Qubbn's  Collbqb  Chafbl  has  undergone  a  few  improvements,  but 
18  still  a  miserable  place.  Some  very  inferior  glass,  by  Mr.  Barnett,  of 
York,  has  been  inserted  in  the  east  window.  There  are  five  lights. 
representing  our  Loan  and  the  four  evangelists,  in  the  upper  range, 
aiul,  below  the  transom,  S.  John  Baptist,  between  four  of  the  apostles. 
The  flesh  is  a  ghastly  sort  of  white  ;  and  all  the  hair  is  in  round  curls, 
in  the  same  colour :  an  absurd  piece  of  conventionalism.  The  whole 
design  and  colouration  is  vulgar  in  the  extreme.  There  are  two  other 
windows,  unfortunately  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  chapel :  one  on  the 
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north  side,  with  three  figures  of  apostles,  one  on  the  soath  'with  Ellas, 
Abraham,  and  Moses.  We  have  seldom  seen  money  more  dirown 
away. 

Queen's  College  Chapel  has  likewise  received  the  addition  of  a 
wooden  belfry  turret,  with  a  clock,  to  its  roof  towards  its  western  end. 
It  is  not  of  very  pleasing  design  in  the  lowest  stage ;  above  is  an  open 
octagonal  story,  surmounted  by  a  low  octagonal  spirelet  with  a  gilt  cross. 
On  the  cardinal  sides  of  the  spire  are  four  gabled  spirelights  with  gilt 
crosses.  A  louvre  has  also  been  added  to  the  hall  of  the  same  college ; 
of  timbers,  showing  their  constructional  ^ming,  and  with  a  pyra- 
midal heading  ending  in  a  vane.  Some  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  some  of  the  chimneys  of  the  college. 

Some  average  glass,  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  the  memorial  style,  has  been 
inserted  in  Trinitt  Collbor  Chapel. 

In  the  west  front  of  Obbat  S.  Mart's,  a  Third-Pointed  door,  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  almost  too  ornate  for  the  style  of  the  tower,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  former  Renaissance  design. 

The  restoration  of  S.  Michabl's  Church,  which  was  damaged  by  fire, 
has  been  accomplished,  with  comparative  success,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
He  met  with  almost  unexampled  difiiculties,  we  believe,  in  his  task, 
and  in  other  hands  much  less  would  have  been  effected.  The  architect 
is  not  responsible  for  the  pew  doors,  or  the  indecency  of  the  ritual 
arrangements.  The  fabric,  we  were  glad  to  see.  is  placed  in  a  state  of 
thorough  repair ;  but  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  still  cold  and  irreligious 
in  the  extreme. 

We  must  conclude  this  paper  with  very  high  commendation  of  some 
shops  and  houses  just  rebuilt  in  Trumpington  Street,  adjoining  S. 
Michael's  church,  on  its  south  side.  They  are  built  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  are  as  successful  a  specimen  of  street  architec- 
ture as  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The  shops  are  peculiarly  well 
managed,  and  avoid  the  common  fault  of  an  effect  of  plate-glass  insecurity. 
We  could  wish  the  barge-boards  to  the  gables  much  less  prominent : 
or  indeed  altogether  away,  for  they  are  useless.  These  houses  were 
built  by  Trinity  College,  and  from  the  design,  we  understood,  of  its 
Master :  and  others,  of  equally  good  design,  are  expected  to  follow, 
which  will  much  increase  the  picturesque  effect  of  that  very  picturesque 
street. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesioloffist. 


Sir, — In  your  late  notice  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the  works  at 
Ely  Cathedral  contained  in  the  "  Architectural  Quarterly,"  it  is  stated 
with  approval,  that  "  Mr.  Scott's  arrangement  of  leaving  the  three 
eastern  bays  of  the  choir  free  behind  the  altar  is  warmly  supported,  and 
indeed  spoken  of  as  actually  determined  upon  by  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
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ter."  I  read  this  announcement  with  extreme  satisfaction,  having 
cordially  adopted  the  views  on  this  subject  advocated  by  a  writer  in  the 
Bcelesiologiat  of  August,  1849  ;  and  proceeded  to  gratify  myself  still 
farther,  by  reference  to  the  paper  in  which  this  information  was  re- 
ported to  be  contained ;  but  disappointment  awuted  me.  The  design 
as  commented  on,  and  delineated  by  a  ground  plan  in  the  *'  Architec- 
tural Review,"  proposes  that  two  bays  only,  not  three,  should  be 
reserved  eastward  of  the  altar  screen,  and  consequently  that  four  bays 
and  not  three  should  intervene  between  that  screen  and  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  stalls.  This  is  evidently  at  present  approved  of  by 
the  authorities  of  the  cathedral,  as  shown  by  the  paper  recently  issued 
by  them  and  now  before  me.  That  the  altar  should  be  advanced  con- 
siderably from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  is  a  point  therefore 
on  which  happily,  all  parties  seem  agreed ;  and  we  may  I  hope  con- 
fidently anticipate,  that  the  plan  eventually  acted  upon  will  accord  with 
this  conclusion.  But  whether  it  should  be  advanced  by  two  bays  or  by 
three,  is  a  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  conductors  of  the  Ec' 
cletiologist  (as  evinced  in  the  passage  from  which  I  have  quoted)  is  at 
variance  with  that  which  Mr.  Scott  is  described  to  hold,  and  the  Chap- 
ter avowedly  adopt.  Perhaps  your  readers  will  forgive  my  recalling 
to  their  minds  the  arguments  already  adduced  in  your  pages  in  favour 
of  a  modification  of  this  arrangement ;  and  if  any  have  influence  in  the 
matter,  I  would  urge  them  to  exert  it  upon  the  side  of  this  modification  ,- 
on  the  following  grounds.  First,  the  sufficiency  of  a  sanctuary  of  three 
bays  for  the  practical  requirements  of  our  ritual.  It  will  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  doubted,  that  such  a  space  would  prove  adequate  on  all  occa- 
sions, for  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  ordinary  altar  services,  and  for 
the  dignified  ceremonial  of  ordinations  and  of  consecration.  If  this  be 
granted,  it  is  evident  that  such  interval  between  the  stalls  and  the  altar* 
must,  a  fortiori,  be  ample  for  eesthetic  eflPect,  when  no  special  occasion 
throngs  it  with  worshippers.  Again,  if,  as  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
the  lantern  floor  and  the  nave  be  appropriated  for  the  lay  congregation, 
it  becomes  of  peculiar  importance  not  to  interpose  a  larger  space  than 
is  really  necessary  between  them  and  the  celebrant  at  the  altar.  We 
can  well  foresee  that  any  little  surprise  which  might  at  first  be  felt  at 
this  arrangement  (which  to  many  would  of  course  be  altogether  novel) 
would  easily  be  developed  into  dissatisfaction  and  actual  opposition,  if 
the  practical  working  of  it  were  found  inconvenient  or  possibly  in- 
compatible with  united  worship  ;  if  in  short,  the  voice  of  the  officiating 
priest  at  the  altar  were  inaudible  to  those  westward  of  the  rood-screen. 
It  would  be  difficult  in  such  a  case  to  withstand  the  popular  argument: 
"  we  cannot  hear  outside  the  screen  ;  there  is  pleuty  of  room  between 
the  stalls  and  the  altar ;  put  benches  there  for  our  accommodation." 
To  this  subject  the  words  of  Pugin  are  fully  applicable. — "  It  is  a 
great  point  for  the  revival  of  true  church  architecture,  that  it  should 
be  practically  convenient  both  for  Clergy  and  people."  Practical 
convenience  would  unquestionably  be  promoted  in  this  instance  by 
limiting  the  sanctuary  to  three  bays. 

Once  more,  a  certain  relative  proportion,  it  will  on  all  hands  be  ad- 
mitted, ought  to  exist  between  the  dimensions  of  the  choir  proper  and 
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the  altar  precinct ;  but  surely  it  must  be  at  yariance  with  doe  proportion 
that  the  former,  as  defined  by  its  range  of  stalls^  should  be  less  by  an 
entire  bay  than  the  latter ;  —that  the  portion  of  choir  needed  for  con- 
stant occupation  should  be  more  scanty  than  that  resenred,  so  to  speak, 
for  occasional  use.  True,  even  when  not  in  actual  employment  for  the 
purposes  of  Divine  service,  the  sanctuary  is  still  to  be  regarded  as 
hallowed  by  a  holier  presence;  but  is  not  this  consideration  better 
brought  home  to  the  mind,  when  this  most  sacred  part  of  the  chorcb 
bears  an  evident  relation  to.  and  dependence  upon  the  rites  of  the 
altar,  than  when  it  presents  the  semblance  of  a  void  area  dissevered  by 
very  extent  from  any  immediate  connection  with  the  Table  of  the 
Loan  ?  For  myself,  I  confess,  a  moderately* sized  precinct  better 
realizes  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  solemnity,  than  one  of  dispropor- 
tionate amplitude.  But  even  when  regarded  simply  as  a  matter  of 
architectural  proportion,  it  does  seem  most  desirable  not  to  elongate 
the  sanctuary  to  the  degree  projected.  Let  any  impartial  ecclesiolpgist 
take  a  position  toward  the  east  of  the  restored  range  of  stalls,  and  in 
imagination  place  the  altar  screen  at  the  two  stations  now  spoken  of; 
and  then  say  whether  the  shorter  distance  of  three  bays,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  curtailed  dimensions  of  the  choir  proper,  would  not 
best  satisfy  the  eye. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  level  of  the  bases  of  the  piers 
will  permit  the  pavement  flanking  the  altar  to  be  so  little  raised,  that 
sufficient  elevation  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  placing  the  altar  on 
a  platform,  the  upper  steps  of  which  at  least  are  returned  to  the  reredos. 
Of  course  the  apparent  height  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  ascent:  and  an  elevation  barely  sufficient  for  an  approach  of 
three  bays  will  be  more  strikingly  defective  when  spread  over  four; 
while  so  much  as  is  gained  by  returned  steps  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
fined to  the  altar  bay  alone.    This  consideration  appears  to  tell  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  limiting  the  sanctuary  to  the  three  bays  imme- 
diately eastward  of  the  stalls.     Moreover,  tiiese  three  bays  are  already 
fenced  in  by  the  range  of  high  tombs  (those  of  Bishops  Redmayn,  De 
Luda,  and  others) ;  which,  ceasing  abmptiy  short  of  the  fourth  bay, 
would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  the  most  eligible  site  for  the  reredos. 
If  the  latter  be  thrown  further  back  the  extra  space  must  be  included 
in  pardoses  having  no  community  of  date,  and  little  of  purpose,  (in 
short  necessarily  contrasting  in  a  marked  manner)  with  the  filling  in  of 
all  the  remaining  sanctuary  arches.     Ought  not  such  loss  of  unity  in 
plan  to  be,  if  possible,  avoided  ?    There  is  another  point  respecting 
this  subject,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  drawn  in  your  pagesi 
and  which  I  would  briefly  notice  in  conclusion.     It  is  that  the  nine 
bayed  eastern  limbs  both  of  York  and  Lincoln  are  subdivided  in  the  way 
now  urged ;  three  bays  being  appropriated  to  the  stalls,  three  to  the 
sanctuary,  three   to    the    retrochoir; — an   arrangement  which  most 
obviously  brings  out  the  symbolic  number,  on  which  the  design  is 
based;   and  which  besides  the  other  reasons  which    in  tiie  present 
instance  render  its  adoption  most  desirable,  has  the  additional  re- 
commendation of  providing  a  suitable  locality  for  the  early  matin 
tervice. 
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I  greatly  hope  that  the  manificent  conductors  of  the  restoration  of 
Ely  Cathedral  will  candidly  weigh  the  reasons  now  submitted  to  them 
in  favour  of  a  modification  of  their  adopted  plan. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.P. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  has  anticipated,  in  the  above  letter, 
much  that  we  had  ourselves  intended  to  say  about  the  works  at  Ely. 
We  are  exceedingly  afraid  that  his  apprehension  will  prove  to  be  but 
too  well  founded  ;  and  that  we  shall  find,  after  all,  part  of  the  congre- 
gation admitted  between  the  stalls  and  the  altar.  In  other  words  the 
open  screen  is  to  go  for  nothing,  and  what  the  choir  will  undoubtedly 
lose  in  effect  and  dignified  appearance  will  not  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  ritual  advantages  of  its  being  reserved  for  its  proper  tenants,  the 
nave  meanwhile  being  brought  again  into  use  for  the  accommodation 
of  worshippers.  It  is  a  clear  gain  to  have  two  bays  left  for  wh^t  used 
to  be  called  "  retro-choir "  behind  the  altar,  and  so  far  we  rejoice. 
But  we  are  most  anxious  to  express  our  deliberate  conviction  that,  for 
all  reasons,  the  altar  ought  to  be  brought  one  bay  further  westward,  aa 
was  at  least  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Scott.  It  is  proposed,  we 
understand,  to  provide  seats  for  some  of  the  congregation  in  the  choir- 
ables  near  the  altar:  to  which  abstractedly  little  objection  can  be 
made.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  the  whole  advantage  of 
the  rearrangement  will  be  lost,  unless  it  is  insisted  upon  that  the 
octagon  shall  be  the  place  for  the  lay  congregation.  If  the  principle  is 
once  conceded  that  laymen  or  females  have  a  right  to  seats  in  the 
choir,  we  may  be  certain  that  neither  the  octagon,  nor  the  choir-aisles, 
in  spite  of  open  screen  and  open  parcloses,  will  ever  receive  a  worship- 
per or  a  spectator  so  long  as  room  can  be  found,  by  any  irreverent 
expedient,  in  the  choir.  We  shall  look  with  great  interest  for  the 
practical  decision  of  this  very  important  point  by  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Ely. 

And  now  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  actual  state  of  the  works  at 
Ely,  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  in  actual  effect,  the  new 
open  roodscreen  is  unsuccessful.  It  is  undeniably  of  fine  and  noble 
design,  and  the  detail  and  workmanship  are  excellent :  but  in  scale  it 
is  inadequate.  It  is  very  much  too  small  and  insignificant  for  the 
ibighty  arch  above  it.  It  is  no  sufficient  enclosure  to  the  choir,  and 
seems  to  have  no  proportion  or  relation  to  the  grandeur  of  the  con- 
structional subdivision  of  the  cathedral.  The  coup  (TobU  of  the  internal 
area  of  the  church  suffers,  we  are  persuaded,  from  the  absence  of  a 
more  solid  and  visible  barrier ;  and  the  present  effect  is  neither  that  of 
a  parish  church  nor  of  a  cathedral.  However  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
posed metal  gates,  and  of  the  cross  surmounting  the  central  gable,  may 
hereafter  give  some  greater  degree  of  prominence  to  this  screen.  But, 
we  must  repeat,  it  will  be  a  very  grave  disappointment  if  we  are  to 
have  in  Ely  a  second  example  of  the  substitution  of  an  open  for  a  close 
screen,  without  the  consequent  reservation  of  the  open  choir  for  its 
only  proper  occupants. 

We  proceed  to  make  a  few  further  remarks  on  the  works  in  progress 
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at  Ely.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  workmanship 
of  the  stalls.  Mr.  Rattee  has  most  ably  seconded  the  architect,  and 
the  actual  carving  is  fully  worthy  of  the  design.  We  subjoin  some 
account  of  the  new  and  restored  woodwork  from  the  new  circular, 
lately  issued  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
our  correspondent. 

"  The  ancient  stalls  of  Alan  de  Walsingham  have  been  very  successfully 
cleaned  and  restored,  and  are  found  to  harmonize  extremely  well,  both  in 
colour  and  character,  with  the  new  work  of  the  screen  and  substalls ;  they  are 
placed  in  the  three  arches  of  Bishop  Hotham's  work,  with  which  they  are 
nearly  cotemporary,  and  beyond  which  the  stall- work  will  not  be  extended. 
Mr.  John  Philip,  the  archieological  sculptor,  is  preparing  a  group  in  relief, 
representing  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  panels  be- 
neath the  canopies  of  the  stalls,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  of  the 
series  may  hereafter  be  filled  in  a  similar  way :  the  original  sculptures,  form- 
ing so  essential  a  part  of  the  design  of  this  stall- work,  were  probaoly  destroyed 
during  the  Commonwealth. 

"  The  open  western  screen,  with  the  lofty  canopied  seats  of  the  Bishop 
and  Dean  and  the  sub-stalls  (the  whole  of  which  are  new)  are  nearly  com- 
pleted :  they  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Rattee,  of  Cambridge,  and  are  pro- 
bably not  surpassed  by  any  modem  work  of  a  similar  kind  :  the  fieures  and 
groups  are  the  work,  partly  of  Mr.  Rattee  and  partly  of  Mr.  Philip.' 

We  can  speak  in  terms  of  great  commendation  of  the  general  efiect 
of  the  organ  case,  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  extract, 
but  we  are  far  from  sure,  that  a  wooden  staircase  would  not  have  been 
preferable  to  the  stone  one  leading  to  the  organ-chamber,  which  now 
encumbers  the  north  choir  aisle,  besides  being  less  expensive. 

"  The  organ  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Mr.  Hill ; 
the  pedal  and  swell  organs  have  been  placed  in  the  northern  triforium  whilst 
the  great  organ  and  the  choir  organ  beneath  it  project  in  &ont  of  the 
eastern  arch,  resting  upon  an  overhaneing  chamber  behind  the  stalls,  with  an 
open  circular  staircase  leading  to  it,  the  whole  of  very  elabcmite  design :  the 
magnificent  organ  case,  with  its  sculptures,  is  by  Mr.  Rattee ;  the  d^ratiTC 
painting  and  gilding  by  Mr.  Casteli,  of  London.  The  architectural  effect 
produced  by  this  novel  arran^ment  and  treatment  of  the  organ  is  very  rich 
and  pleasing ;  whilst  its  musical  effect  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  western  screen. 

"  The  beautiful  cresting  above  the  stringcourse  of  the  triforium  and  clere- 
story arches,  of  which  a  few  indications  only  remained,  has  been  restored 
throughout. 

'*  The  whole  of  the  new  screen  and  stall- work  rests  upon  a  plinth  of  Par- 
beck  marble. 

'*The  Purbeck  marble  piers,  with  their  capitals,  rings  and  bases,  which 
were  partially  concealed  benind  the  stall-work  of  Essex's  choir,  but  which  are 
now  entirely  open,  have  been  completely  re-polished  and  restor^. 

"  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  tomb*  of  Bishops 
De  Luda  and  Redmayn,  and  of  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  which  oocapy 
three  of  the  arches  of  the  ancient  Presbytery :  the  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Luxemburgh  and  the  exterior  of  the  Chapel  of  Bishop  Aloock  had  been 
restored  previously.  These  restorations  have  been  executed  throughout  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  preserving  every  portion  of  uninjured  surface,  sod 
re-producing  what  is  destroyed  or  mutilated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  indications  of  the  ancient  work  which  are  afforded  by  the 
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puts  which  remain,  and  also  of  the  same  material :  it  is  only  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  snch  a  process  conducted  by  workmen  of  adequate  skill  under 
the  instructions  of  a  competent  architect  or  archaeologist  that  many  of  our 
finest  monoments  of  ancient  piety  and  art  can  be  preserved  from  certain  and 
speedy  destruction. 

"  Of  the  other  ancient  monuments,  that  of  Bishop  Hotham,  which  Essex 
removed  to  the  northern  side  aisle,  will  be  transferred,  when  restored,  to  the 
first  areb  of  his  own  work,  in  the  south  aisle  of  choir,  as  near  as  possible  to 
his  place  of  sepulture :  the  interesting  effigy  of  Bishop  Northwold,  will  be 
placed  in  its  original  position  near  the  steps  of  the  altar :  the  ^^^  of  Bishop 
kilkenny  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Baraet  will  continue  to  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places,  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  toe  second  of 
the  side  arches  of  the  Presbytery." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  points  in  the  Ely  restoration,  that 
the  existing  remains  of  the  original  polychrome  are  always  carefully 
observed  as  the  patterns  for  future  restoration.  The  repaired  roof  of 
the  south  transept  is  now  a  beautiful  example  of  colour ;  and  in  the 
same  transept  there  is  a  good  deal  of  most  interesting  renovation  of  the 
original  Romanesque  decoration.  We  hope  that  the  remaining  indica- 
tions of  colour  will  be  still  more  boldly  followed  out,  both  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  cathedral.  There  are  some  specimens,  quite  enough 
to  make  us  wish  for  more,  in  the  octagon  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  corbels 
of  the  vaulting- shafts  in  the  western  part  of  the  choir,  is,  since  the 
addition  of  colour,  quite  diffierent  from  what  could  have  been  imagined 
without  it.  Beautiful  as  these  luxuriant  stone  flowers  were  before, 
they  are  many  times  more  beautiful  now ;  and  the  Dean  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  imagining,  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the  carving,  that 
colour  is  of  the  essence  of  their  design,  in  other  words,  that  they  were 
carred  for  colour,  and  that  their  due  effect  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  addition  of  colour  where  the  stone  was  purposely  suited  to  receive 
it.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  have  her^ter  to  record  the  further 
introduction  of  polychromatic  decorations  at  Ely.  That  there  is  reason 
for  expecting  this  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  desiderata, 
contained  in  the  circular  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

*'  1.  An  open  stone  altar  screen  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  areh  of  the  Presby- 
teiy,  leaving  a  retro-choir  of  the  width  of  two  arches  between  it  and  the  east 
end  of  the  chureh,  and  which,  from  the  important  position  which  it  occupies, 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  very  enriched  character. 

**2,  Open  screens,  whether  of  iron- work  or  stone,  to  enclose  the  choir, 
towards  tnose  parts  of  it  where  there  are  neither  stalls  nor  monuments. 

**  3.  A  new  pavement  for  the  side  aisles  and  retro-choir. 

"  4.  Walls  of  appropriate  character  next  the  side  aisles  of  Hotham's  work 
to  back  the  stalls. 

"  5.  The  restoration  of  the  painting  on  portions  of  the  ribs  and  the  gilding 
of  the  bosses  of  the  vault  of  the  choir. 

**  6.  The  great  lantern  was  cleaned,  during  the  last  summer,  from  the  white- 
wash with  which  it  was  covered,  when  sufficient  remains  of  the  ancient  paint- 
ing were  discovered,  amidst  much  substitution  and  displacement,  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  a  safe  restoration  of  the  patterns  and  colouring,  the  upright  panels 
ahme  excepted  :  the  restoration  of  this  painting  would  add  greatly  to  the 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  cathedral,  more  especially  if  it  was  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  roof  of  the  north  transept. 

'*  7-  A  new  pavement  of  the  lantern  and  transepts." 
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To  turn  now  to  the  stained  glass.  There  is,  since  our  last  notice  of 
Ely,  a  new  window  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  by  Mr.  Howes,  re- 
presenting the  tower  of  Babel.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
unworthy  of  the  church  ;  confused  in  design,  vulgar  in  colour,  and 
entirely  without  relief.  We  were  better  pleased  with  some  single 
figures  of  patriarchs  by  the  same  artist,  filling  some  of  the  lights  in  the 
gable  window  of  the  south  transept.  Mr.  Alfred  Gerente  has  not  dis- 
appointed his  friends  and  well- withers  in  a  window,  representing  the 
history  of  Jacob,  placed  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  south  transept.  A  satis- 
factory window,  by  the  same  artist,  depicting  the  history  of  Samson, 
will  soon  be  transferred  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  its  appointed  place, 
the  fourth  window  from  the  east  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 

The  large  window  in  the  north  transept,  completing  the  history  of 
S.  Paul,  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  notice  of  the  cathedral  last  year,  has 
been  finished  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Moore.  We  think  it  is  decidedly 
superior  to  its  neighbours,  and  altogether  a  most  creditable  work :  but 
we  are  inclined  to  regret  the  predominance  of  blue  in  its  coloration. 

A  window  by  Mr.  Hard  man,  to  represent  the  story  of  David,  is  pro- 
mised for  the  second  window,  counting  from  the  east,  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave.  The  present  circular  gives  the  following  most  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  great  east  window.  We  have  every 
wish  that  Mr.  Wailes  may  succeed  in  bis  arduous  task. 

''  The  eight  lancet  windows  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  for  which  a 
noble  legacy  of  ^1500.  was  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Sparke,  have  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Wailes,  who  has  undertaken  to  complete  them  before  Easter,  1852: 
he  has  pledged  bis  well  known  character  as  an  artist,  to  make  these  wmdows, 
both  in  design,  and  execution,  worthy  of  the  veiy  important  position  which 
they  occupy." 

So  much  has  been  done  at  Ely,  and  so  well  done,  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  urging  upon  our  readers  the  duty  of  assisting  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  carry  on  their  works  by  contributing  to  the  funds,  which 
are  now,  as  might  have  been  expected,  nearly  exhausted. 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  STONE  CROSSES  OF  CORNWALL. 

(A  Communication,) 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Ecclesiologist  (Vol.  X.  p.  217),  I  cursorily 
described  a  few  of  these  ancient  relics,  but  made  no  attempt  at  clas- 
sification. It  is  my  intention  in  the  present  paper  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  several  uses,  and  also  to  offer  some  remarks  on  their 
probable  dates.  The  classes  to  which  I  have  reduced  them  are  as 
follows: — I.  Watsiob  CaossBs.  These  are  very  common  in  Com* 
wall,  and  although  many  of  them  have  without  doubt  been  destroyed* 
still  a  considerable  number  remain,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  perfect 
state.     The  Wayside  Crosses  are  found  by  the  side  of  the  road,  many 
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of  them  on  a  little  knoll  of  turf,  the  hedge  being  slightly  bent  inwards, 
as  if  originally  made  so  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  cross.  Their 
use,  generally  speaking,  was  to  remind  the  wayfarer  of  his  dying  Loan, 
and  of  the  crosses  which  he  must  patiently  submit  to  bear  in  his  pil* 
grimage  through  life.  But  this  was  by  no  means  their  only  use.  They 
were,  doubtless,  sign- posts,  as  it  were,  to  point  the  way  towards  the 
House  of  Gooy  or  the  monasteries,  where  in  the  olden  time  the  weary 
traveller  could  find  a  resting  place.  II.  MsMoaiAX  Crosses.  A  great 
many  of  these  singular  relics  are  still  to  be  found.  They  consist 
mostly  of  long,  rude,  and  unsculptured  blocks  of  granite,  bearing 
Latin  inscriptions  in  characters  which  mark  their  hoary  antiquity. 
Some  of  them  have  crosses  upon  them ;  some  have  not,  but  so  alike 
are  they  in  almost  every  respect  that  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
they  are  all  Christian.  And  these  I  shall  subdivide  into  Memorial 
Crosses  Proper,  i.e.  simply  erected  in  memory  of  some  person  by  that 
person's  relatives  or  friends ;  and  into  Rogatory  (if  I  may  so  say) 
Memorial  Crosses.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  inscribed  stones  are 
unquestionably  of  Roman  date :  some,  I  mean,  of  those  even  which 
bear  the  cross.  We  know  from  ancient  testimony  that  Constantine 
erected  crosses  in  Rome,  and  kept  in  his  own  palace  a  representation 
of  "  The  Loan's  Passion.'*  This  then  must  have  been  a  crucifix ;  and 
crosses  have  been  found  on  Roman  pottery,  and  also  in  Roman  pave- 
ments, die.  The  inscriptions,  too,  of  almost  all  these  stones  contain 
Roman  names,  mixed  with  British,  Many  of  the  Wayside  Crosses  in 
Cornwall  are,  I  think,  unquestionably,  relics  of  the  age  when  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  into  Britain.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  de- 
scriptions which  I  shall  give  hereafter,  they  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
humility,  and  several  of  them  entreat  the  prayers  of  passengers  for  the 
souls  of  the  deceased.  IIL  SANcruAav  Crosses.  These  I  propose 
to  subdivide,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  into  Sanctuary  Crosses 
Proper ;  Churchyard  Standard  Crosses ;  and  Oratory  Standard  Crosses. 
By  Sanctuary  Crosses  Proper,  are  to  be  understood  the  two  crosses 
continually  met  with  in  churchyards  (in  some  Ccunish  examples  one  is 
within  and  the  other  without)  :  by  Churchyard  Standard  Crosses,  the 
single  crosses  found  in  churchyards:  and  by  Sanctuary  Standard 
Crosses,  those  found  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  wells  or  chapelries.  I 
shall  also  mention  a  few  ancient  Oable  Crosses  with  which  I  have  met, 
and  also  certain  Dedication  Crosses.  The  greater  number  of  Cornish 
crosses  are  of  the  Greek  shape ;  these  are  the  oldest,  and  have  been  sup- 
posed to  show  that  the  British  Church  derived  its  origin  from  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church.  I  noticed  in  almost  every  instance  a  Latin  cross  carved 
on  the  other  side,  much  more  distinct  than  the  Greek  cross,  and  evidently 
of  later  date.  Might  not  many  of  these  alterations  have  been  made  after 
the  arrival  of  S.  Augustine  ?  And  these  Greek  crosses  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  e.g.,  that  at  the  sanctuary,  S.  Buryan),  are  carved  in  bas- 
relief  on  the  fiat  surface  of  slabs  of  stone,  and  within  discs  on  the  top. 
Actual  Latin  crosses,  erected  probably  after  S.  Augustine's  arrival, 
are  comparatively  rare ;  members  of  the  Latin  Church  seem  to  have, 
contented  themselves  with  altering  those  they  found  already  erected. 
As  S.  Augustine  came  over  into  this  island  A.n.  596,  I  feel  justified  in 
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stating  my  conviction,  that  the  dates  of  the  several  Greek  crosses  range 
between  a.d.  200 — 596.  The  general  form  of  the  Cornish  cross  is  a 
flat  shaft  and  disc,  in  which  latter  the  cross  was  placed.  The  two 
earliest  crosses  I  know  are  those  near  S.  Piran's  oratory  in  the  sand, 
and  that  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Gomonda,  Roche.  The  cross  is 
formed  merely  by  four  holes,  and  the  shafts  of  both  are  curiously 
covered  with  rows  of  dots.  Both  these  stand  by  remains  of  ancient 
British  oratories  ;  namely,  in  the  first  case,  S.  Piran*s  oratory,  and  in 
the  latter,  the  hermitage  on  Roche  Rock.  [This  is  at  present  a  Mid- 
dle-Pointed ruin,  but  the  walls  were  fticed  in  the  1 4tb  century :  the 
heart  of  the  wall  is  of  rubble,  and  undoubtedly  of  British  date.]  I  do 
not  know  of  any  cross  which  from  any  architectural  features  I  could 
positively  assert  to  be  of  the  First-Pointed  style :  there  yet  remain  two 
handsome  examples  of  Middle- Pointed  Canopied  Churchyard  Crosses, 
and  one  very  fine  Canopied  Third-Pointed  Churchyard  Cross,  which  I 
purpose  to  describe  hereafter.  In  many  instances,  the  disc  inclines 
considerably  on  one  side,  symbolically  of  the  inclination  of  our  Blessed 
LoKD*s  Head  on  the  Cross,  and  on  a  few  still  remain  the  emblems  of 
the  five  sacred  wounds.  Some  examples  stand  on  three  steps  (sym- 
bolical of  the  Blessed  Trinity),  but  the  greater  number  are  merely 
fixed  into  a  rude  shaft  or  plinth  of  granite. 

Having  thus  considered  the  probable  dates,  and  described  the  gene- 
ral features  of  these  interesting  relics,  I  purpose  to  describe  some  of 
the  more  noticeable,  under  the  classifications  given  above. 

I.     Watsidb  Cbossbs. 

1 .  Near  the  Church  of  S.  Senan,  Sbnnak.  This  cross  is  situated 
in  the  hedge  near  the  entrance  to  the  church-town  :  although  near  the 
church,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  classing  it  among  the  Wayside  Crosses. 
It  consists  of  a  solid  block  of  granite,  with  an  irregular  disc,  which 
contains  the  three  uppermost  arms  of  the  cross.  The  lowest  arm  (or 
stem,)  is  formed  in  a  curious  fashion  by  means  of  a  broad  chamfer  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  plan  adopted 
for  transforming  this  (once)  Greek  cross  into  a  Latin  one. 

2.  Near  Hblmsntob,  near  Bodmin.  A  singular  Greek  Cross,  with 
a  shaft  of  the  usual  form.  The  cross  in  the  disc  is  peculiar,  being 
composed  of  four  members  of  an  almost  triangular  shape,  with  their 
vertices  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

3.  4.  On  the  same  road,  at  about  equal  distances,  are  two  others  of 
exactly  similar  design,  but  they  are  both  at  present  buried  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  by  the  accumulations  of  soil. 

5.  Cross,  formerly  near  Pbnryn.  This  very  curious  cross,  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  P^nryn 
to  Helstone.  But  it  has  lately  been  removed,  and  it  does  not  appesr 
that  any  one  knows  what  is  become  of  it.  It  is  a  very  singular  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  its  loss  is  all  the  more  a  matter  of  regret,  but  a 
drawing  of  it  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  with  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  been  favoured.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  and  disc,  in  which  is  con- 
tained a  Greek  cross.     The  faces  of  the  shaft  are  ornamented  by 
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squares,  set  diagonally,  carved  in  bas-relief,  in  the  uppermost  and 
lowermost  of  which  are  small  Greek  crosses.  On  each  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  disc  is  a  curious  projecting  member. 

6.  At  Crowzbnbazb,  S.  Bnryan.  This  is  a  singular  and  stunted 
example  (in  some  respects  like  No.  %)  and  is  of  very  early  date. 

7.  In  the  Lizard,  not  far  from  Landewednack  Church-town,  is  a 
rude  and  plain  example,  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  cross  is 
well  nigh  obliterated. 

8.  At  Lavdbwednack  Church- town  is  a  plain  but  good  example 
of  the  disc  and  shaft.  It  appears  to  be  transitional  from  the  Greek  to 
the  Latin  form,  being  evidently  all  one  work,  and  not  a  subsequent 
modification  of  a  Greek  cross. 

9.  Near  "  Bbrbt  Towbr/'  near  Bodmin.  This  cross  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  forms  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  It  is  low,  and  one  side  of  the 
disc  is  mutilated.  [*'  Berry  Tower,"  which  stands  on  a  hill  near  Bod- 
min, is  the  tower  of  the  ancient  parochial  church.  When  the  priory 
of  S.  Petroc  was  dissolved,  the  priory  church  was  made  parochial  in 
its  stead,  and  the  old  parish  church  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
tower  alone  now  remains.] 

10.  On  S.  Clbbb  Common.  A  very  curious  cross,  about  eight 
feet  high.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  lost  example  of  Penryn,  but  the 
shaft  is  plain. 

11.  Not  far  off  on  the  same  common  is  another  of  very  similar 
aspect. 

12.  At  Pbnbbaolb^  near  S.  Ivbs.  A  very  mutilated  example  by 
the  roadside,  not  far  from  the  Trenwith  Manor  House. 

13.  At  Tbbyalts.  a  plain  shaft  and  disc,  having  a  Latin  cross 
iaintly  carved  on  the  face.  It  is  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  and  is  overgrown  with  lichen. 

14.  In  Lblant  Lanb,  near  S.  Ives.  This  b  a  very  substantial 
cross,  of  the  same  form  as  the  preceding.  On  one  side  of  the  disc  is 
a  Greek  cross,  almost  obliterated ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  Latin  cross, 
the  carving  of  which  is  much  sharper. 

1 5.  On  Tbmplb  Moob.  This  was  once  a  very  handsome  cross.  It 
is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  "  Four- Hole- Cross,*' 
because  the  cross  is  formed  by  four  perforations  in  the  disc.  The  top 
of  the  disc  is  unfortunately  broken  off.  The  sides  must  have  been 
profusely  adorned  with  scrolls,  but  these  are  now  much  defaced  in 
consequence  of  long  exposure  to  the  changeable  atmosphere  of  Corn- 
wall. On  the  lower  part  is  a  curious  ornament  in  bas-relief,  presenting 
the  appearance,  as  it  were,  of  a  double  crozier. 

Id.  At  S.  Sampson's,  South*  Hill.  Tliis  example  is  unique.  It 
oonaists  of  a  Latin  cross  carved  on  a  rude  unshaped  block  of  granite. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  gate-post  on  the  neighbouring  Downs,  from 
which  it  was  rescued  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Rice,  Rector  of  South-hill. 
It  has  been  erected  by  him  in  his  garden,  but  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
churchyard. 

17.  At  S.  Vbbyan.  I  understand  there  is  a  cross  here,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  rescued  by  the  parish  Priest 
from  a  farmer,  who  was  carting  it  away  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
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gate-post  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  erected  in  the  vicarage  garden.     Whj 
was  it  not  placed  in  the  churchyard  ? 

18.  At  S.  Just  in  Penwith.  A  plain  shaft  and  disc  elevated  npon 
steps.  On  the  face  is  a  Latin  cross,  bearing  a  representation  of  our 
LoRo*8  Crucifixion. 

19.  At  M  ALP  AS,  near  Truro.  This  is  one  of  the  few  actual  Latin 
crosses  which  remain  in  Cornwall.  The  edges  of  the  arms  are  cham- 
fered, and  it  stands  on  a  solid  base  of  granite. 

20.  On  the  road  to  Pbkzancb  is  another  cross  of  this  form.  It 
stands  near  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  commemoration  of  which  it  was 
probably  erected. 

31.  Near  Penzance,  also,  and  on  the  same  road,  is  another  very 
similar  cross.     The  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms  is  mutilated. 

22.  Near  Ponsnooth  is  a  cross  which  appears  to  be  transitional 
from  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  form.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  and  disc,  on 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  Greek  cross,  but  the  lowermost  limb  is  ex- 
tended, of  a  narrower  width  to  the  base.  One  side  of  the  disc  is 
broken. 

Having  thus  enumerated  and  described  two-and-twenty  examples 
of  the  Wayside  Crosses  (not  all,  indeed,  but  sufficient,  I  hope,  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  them),  I  shall  next  proceed  to  enumerate  and 
describe  such  of  the  second  class  as  have  come  under  my  notice. 

II.     Memorial  Crosses. 

1.  At  S.  Clbmsnt's,  near  Truro.  This  is  a  very  ancient  and  sin- 
gular example.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  post  to  support  the  gate  of 
the  vicarage,  but  has  been  taken  down  by  the  Vicar,  and  placed  in 
the  courtlage  behind  his  house.  (Why  was  it  not  Erected  in  the 
churchyard  ?  Surely  that  is  the  most  appropriate  position  for  a  Chris- 
tian monument.)  On  the  top  is  a  cross  within  a  circle,  and  on  the 
side  the  following  inscription  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  (it 
is  abbreviated  on  the  stone,  in  full  it  is)  : — *'  Isnioc  (a  British  name) 
ViTALis  FiLius  ToRRici."     Torricus  is  a  llomannamc. 

2.  At  Castleoor  near  Fowey.  This  also  consists  of  a  plain  and 
rudely  cut  shaft  of  granite.  In  the  upper  part  is  a  mortice,  'now 
empty,  but  which  doubtless  once  contained  a  cross.  On  one  side  is  s 
cross  in  the  form  of  T,  cut  in  the  stone,  and  on  the  other  aide  this  in- 
scription :  "  fj^  CiKUsius  Hio  JAC-T  Cunomori  Filius.*' 

3.  S.  Just  in  Penwith.  There  is  a  stone  in  the  chancel  of  this 
church,  which  was  found  some  years  ago  by  the  former  rector,  Mr. 
BuUer,  built  up  in  the  chancel  waJl.  On  one  face  is  a  curious  form  of 
the  monogram  XP,  -p ,  and  on  one  side  is  the  following  inscriptioD, 
*'  SiLus  [bi]c  jacbt/'  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  this  is  a  Christian 
monument.     Not  so  with  the  next. 

4.  At  S.  CoLUMB  Minor.  This  stone  is  so  fractured  that  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  there  ever  was  a  cross  or  no ;  and  the  inscription 
which  is  indistinct,  but  appears  to  be  "  Hokem ivoa  tribvn  *'  throws 
no  light  upon  the  subject. 

5.  At  S.  Madbrnb  is  another,  which  some  writen  assert  to  be  a 
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lieathen  monuiaent ;  but  Dr.  Borlase,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Cora  wall/' 
regards  it  as  a  Cbrisdan  memorial.  The  legend  runs  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  is  as  follows :  '*  Rialobbajt  Cvkoykl  Filivs.*' 

6.  At  8.  BI.AZBT.  This  is  unquestionably  a  Christian  monument. 
It  is  a  carious  stone,  and  has  some  rude  ornaments  sculptured  on  its 
sides.  One  part  of  the  inscription  is  illegible  ;  the  rest  is  as  follows : 
*'>i<  Ai.BOBoir  ViLLici  ^  FiLiYS.**     Here  there  are  two  crosses. 

7.  Near  the  church  of  S.  Galtal.  Here,  in  '*  Barlowenna  bottom,** 
is  another  of  these  singular  relics.  The  inscription  is :  "  Qtbnatat  ^ 
IcDnfut  FiLiYs.*'  Tliere  are  three  dashes  after  the  first  word,  mark- 
ing the  abbreviation  from  **  Qyvnatayus."  This  stone  was  formerly 
used  as  a  foot-bridge  over  a  small  stream,  but  I  believe  it  has  since 
been  erected  in  its  proper  position. 

8.  At  8.  Mawoait  in  Meneage.  The  inscription  on  this  stone  is : 
"  CvBGUMi  FiL.  EiTAKs."  There  is  no  Christian  symbol,  neither  are 
tiiere  any  heathen  devices ;  but  it  is  called  by  the  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood '*  Mawgan  Cross.*' 

9.  Near  S.  Eitodbb.  This  is  a  plain  block,  having  this  inscription : 
'*  RvAin  Bic  JACBT.'*  Who  Ruanus  was  is  not  known.  The  inscrip- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  complete,  it  was  probably  "  —  vilius 

RUAiri    BIC   JACBT." 

10.  At  S.  Clbbb.  This  is  one  of  those  which  I  propose  to  call 
Votive  or  Rogatory  Memorials.  It  is  undoubtedly  Christian,  and  com- 
meoKNrates  a  king  of  Cornwall  who  was  drowned  a.d.  872.  The  sides 
are  adorned  witii  Saxon  devices,  and  on  one  front  are  four  panels  of 
the  Saxon  interlaced  knot,  very  elegant ;  the  two  uppermost  are  broken. 
In  the  top  there  b  a  mortice  for  a  cross.  The  inscription  is :  "  Doni- 
BBT  BOOAViT  PBo  AiTiiiA.*'  Ncsr  this  stone  is  another  called  "  thS' 
cther-half-stone.^'  The  side  is  ornamented  with  Saxon  work,  and  there 
is  a  raortiee  in  the  top  for  a  cross.  It  has  been  split  into  two  parts 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  which  the  mortice  was  laid  open ;  as  if 
it  had  been  done  by  the  forcible  dragging  out  of  the  cross. 

11.  At  S.  Martin's,  Cambobnb.  This  very  curious  stone  stands 
by  the  church  wall,  and  bears  an  inscription  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  foregoing.     It  is  as  follows :  "  Lbyiyt  jvssir  hoc  altabb  pbo 

AvUf  A    SUA." 

19.  At  WoBTHTVALB,  near  Camelford.     The  legend  is  as  follows  : 

"CaTIK    HIC  JACBT   FlLIYS    MaQABI." 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice, 

III.    Thb  Sanctuabt  Cbossxs. 

And  first  I  will  enumerate  the  several  examples,  which  have  come 
Oder  my  notice,  according  to  the  subdivisions  given  at  the  outset. 

(a)  Sanctuabt  Cbossbs  Pbopbb.  1.  S.  Uny,  Lelant ;  2.  S.  Buryan ; 
I.  S.  Sancret,  Sancreed ;  4.  S.  Levan ;  5.  S.  Hydroc,  Lanivet. 

(0)  Sahctuabt  Stavuabd  Cbossbs.  I.  Trevalga;  2.  S.  Mawgan 
in  Fyder ;  3.  S.  Mary,  Callington ;  4.  S.  Flock ;  6.  S.  Gothian,  Gwi- 
tlitan;  0.  8.  lUogan;  7.  S.  la  and  S.  Andrew,  S.  Ives;  8.  S.  Ma- 
dron; 9.  S.  Gomonda,  Roche;  10.  S.  Juliot;  U.  S.  Gerennius, 
Oerrans;  12.  S.  Kcyne;  13.  S.  Symphorian,  Forrabury. 
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(7)  Oratory  Standard  Crosses.  1.  AtTreveltiy.in  the  parish  of 
S.  Mary,  Trevalga ;  2.  At  S.  Paulinus,  Paul ;  3.  S.  Piran,  Zabuloe ; 

4.  SS.  Gyricus  and  Julieta,  Luxulyan;  5.  Near  S.  Symphorian,  Tint- 
agel ;  6.  Winwallo,  Gunwalloe  ;  7.  At  Grampound ;  8.  At  Lanhorne  ; 
0.  Vicarage,  S.  Stedian,  Stithians ;  10.  AtPradanack;  11.  Near'*  the 
Sanctuary/'  S.  Buryan;    12,   13,  14,  on  S.  Michael's  Mount;  15. 

5.  Clere. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  such  of  the  above  as  may  seem  worthy 
of  particular  notice  2 — 

(a)  1 .  These  are  singular  crosses,  of  somewhat  similar  form ;  that  in 
the  churchyard  is  unique  in  Cornwall  [as  far  as  my  experience,  which  is 
pretty  considerable,  goes]  having,  instead  of  the  usual  form,  a  S.Andrew's 
Cross  cut  in  bas-relief  on  both  sides.^ 

2.  These  are  very  fine  examples.  That  within  the  churchyard  stands 
on  three  large  square  steps ;  the  cross,  which  bears  on  one  side  a  figure 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  on  the  other  side  five  round  knobs,  (i.e.  the 
five  sacred  wounds)  has  the  four  arms  connected  by  a  circle.  This  is 
a  very  early  cross ;  some  have  even  asserted  that  it  was  erected  by  S. 
Buryan  herself,  a.d.  500.  The  other  cross,  which  stands  outside  the 
churchyard,  also  stands  upon  three  steps,  the  uppermost  of  which  is 
octagonal.  Upon  this  is  set  a  ^hort  shaft  and  disc,  bearing  a  figure  of 
our  blessed  Lord.     The  lowest  step  is  a  very  deep  one. 

3.  One  of  these  crosses  is  by  the  walk  leading  to  the  south  porch ; 
the  other  in  the  churchyard  wall  near  the  west  end.  The  former 
is  a  very  curious  example,  and  may  be  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
has  a  figure  of  our  Lord  clad  in  a  vesture  reaching  to  the  knees ; 
beneath  His  feet  is  a  S.  Andrew's  Cross,  and  at  the  lower  part  a  jug, 
having  in  it  a  stiff  species  of  trefoil-flower.  The  sides,  also^  are  orna- 
mented with  carving. 

4.  These  crosses  are  both  of  the  same  general  outline, — the  usual  shaft 
and  disc ;  on  one  of  them  is  a  small  figure  of  Christ  crucified,  on  the 
other  a  plain  cross,  with  square  ornaments  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms. 

5.  These  must  have  been  once  very  handsome  crosses.  One  is  on 
one  side  of  the  church  ;  the  other  on  the  other  side.  That  which 
seems  to  be  the  oldest  and  is  probably  of  Saxon  date  is  sadly  mutilated. 
The  other,  although  bearing  all  the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  is  in  a 
much  better  state  of  preservation.  The  limbs  of  the  cross  are  con- 
nected by  a  circle,  and  the  face  of  the  shaft  retains  considerable  traces 
of  scroll- work. 

(fi)  I .  This  is  a  very  massive  cross  of  the  usual  shaft  and  disc  form, 
and  has  the  two  projecting  members  beneath  the  disc.  It  is  laid  down 
in  the  path  leading  to  the  south  porch.  [The  arch  of  the  inner  door- 
way, though  much  mutilated,  is  of  the  straight-sided  form,  and  retains 
what  is  probably  the  original  door  of  corresponding  shape.] 

2.  This  is  a  very  handsome  canopied  cross  of  Middle- Pointed  date. 
It  consists  of  a  square  and  slender  shaft,  standing  on  two  steps,  and 
supporting  a  block  of  stone,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  niche.  One  of 
these  contains  the  Crucifixion ;  another  a  sculpture  of  some  ancient 
legend,  of  which  nothing  is  now  known.  On  the  other  sides  are  figures 
of  saints. 
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3.  This  18  also  a  canopied  cross,  of  somewhat  similar  form,  but  of 
Third- Pointed  work.  It  represents  on  one  side  the  Crucifixion,  on  an- 
other the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Babb  ;  on  the  third  and  fourth 
figures  of  monks  kneeling,  and  with  their  hands  extended  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer. 

4.  A  plain,  low  cross  of  the  usual  form.  [The  tower  of  this  church 
is  detached,  and  is  a  very  plain  structure.] 

5.  6.  Two  plain  crosses  of  similar  design.  The  cross  and  circle  are 
carved  in  bas-relief  on  the  disc — in  both  instances  a  Ghreek  cross. 

7.  Tliis  curious  cross  was  discovered  in  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard by  some  workmen  who  were  making  an  excavation.  It  represents 
the  Crucifixion  ;  the  blessed  Virgin  crowned  and  holding  in  her  hands 
the  Holy  Babb  ;  and  in  the  sides  two  figures,  probably  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul. 

8.  A  plain  cross  of  the  usual  form. 

9.  A  very  ancient  example  curiously  ornamented.  (I  have  already 
noticed  this  cross.) 

10.  Of  somewhat  similar  design  to  No.  1.     It  has  a  good  base. 

11.  This  cross,  which  has  recently  been  re-erected  near  the  south 
porch  of  Qerrans  church,  is  a  singular  example  of  the  inclined  disc. 
It  is  of  the  usual  shaft  and  disc  form,  and  was  till  lately  used  as  a 
coping  stone  on  the  churchyard  wall,  in  which  position  it  was  known  by 
the  village  children  as  "  the  great  custace."  There  are  three  steps 
leading  to  it. 

12.  A  Latin  cross  outside  the  churchyard.  It  projects  into  the 
road,  one  arm  being  built  into  the  churchyard  wall. 

13.  l*his  cross,  of  the  usual  shaft  and  disc  form,  stands  just  outside 
the  churchyard  gate.  It  has  a  Latin  cross  on  one  side  and  a  Greek 
cross  on  the  other.     The  base  is  a  rude  slab  of  granite. 

(7)  1 .  This  cross  stands  near  a  singular  well  in  what  is  now  a  farm 
yard.     It  is  of  the  usual  form,  but  the  top  is  broken. 

3.  A  somewhat  similar  example  to  that  in  S.  Buryan  churchyard. 
It  has  the  arms  connected  by  a  circle,  and  represents  the  Crucifixion. 

3.  This  has  been  already  described,  and  resembles  that  at  S.  Oo- 
monda,  Roche. 

4.  An  elaborate  canopied  cross.  The  head  alone  now  remains  and 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  mound  in  the  Rookery  of 
the  Parsonage.  Why  was  it  not  placed  in  the  churchyard  ?  It  repre- 
sents under  the  first  niche  an  aged  figure  (probably  intended  for  God 
TBB  Fathbb)  sitting  in  a  chair,  holding  on  His  lap  the  crucified  Sa- 
viour :  in  the  next  is  a  female  saint,  holding  a  scythe  :  in  the  next 
S.  James  the  Less  :  in  the  last  the  figure  of  an  abbat.  Some  of  the 
crockets  remain,  but  the  finial  is  gone.  [There  are  remains  of  a  curi. 
Otts  rood-screen  in  Luxulyan  church,  and  there  is  a  holy  well  in  the 
pariah  with  a  pointed  arch.] 

5.  This  must  once  have  been  a  very  handsome  cross,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  existing  remains,  of  unique  form.  When 
complete,  it  probably  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Egham 
example,  which  was  restored  by  Howard  the  philanthropist.  The 
base  and  lower  part  alone  exist,  and  the  shaft  is  covered  with  richly 
carved  foliage,  scroll-work,  &c. 
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6.  Oanwalloe  church  was  built  by  a  rich  stranger  who  was  wrecked 
close  by*  and  who  had  vowed  to  erect  a  church  on  the  very  wptit  on 
which  he  should  land ;  but,  as  he  landed  on  a  cliff,  it  was  impossible 
to  conform  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  vow ;  so  he  erected  a  cross 
there,  and  built  the  church  on  the  level  ground  beyond.  The  cross 
has  been  thrown  down,  and  is  supposed  to  be  lying  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  hard-by.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  restored ;  if  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  it  would  be  a  deed  of  Christian  piety  to  erect  a  similar  memorisl 
on  the  rock  again. 

7.  The  remains  of  this  cross  also  mark  it  to  be  of  a  unique  form  in 
GomwaU.  It  was  probably  very  fine,  but  the  shaft  alone  remains.  It 
has  been  imitated  and  successfully  adopted  in  the  cross  erected  by  Mr. 
White,  architect,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Cornish,  at  S.  Gaby, 
Kenwyn, 

8.  For  an  account  of  this  singular  crosa»  with  a  ftHmsinUiB  of  the 
inscription,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  in  the  Bc^Utiolopit 
before  alluded  to.     Also  for  Nos.  12,  13,  14. 

0.  This  cross  mom  stands  in  the  vicarage  grounds,  StLthians;  bat 
whether  this  was  ita  original  position,  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  example.  A  Latin  cross  on  the  face  of  the  shaft  and 
disc,  and  between  the  arms  the  four  nails ;  those  above  showing  the 
heads  only,  the  other  two  showing  the  whole  length. 

10.  This  cross  stands  in  a  field,  where,  no  doubt«  once  existed  one 
of  those  chapels  which  were  once  so  numerous  in  Cornwall,  but  of 
which  in  almost  every  instance  nothing  now  remains  hut  the  name.  It 
is  similar  to  that  last  described,  but  has  not  the  naiU. 

1 1  •  This  cross  standa  near  some  ruins  still  called  '*  the  Sanctnaiy." 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  chapel  of  the  Deanexy- 
house,  and  were  greatly  venerated  by  the  inhabitants.  They  were 
destroyed  hy  the  fanatio  Shrubsall,  governor  of  Pendennia  Castle  onder 
the  usurper  Cromwell.  The  cross  is  small  and  of  the  Oreek  form,  and 
has  a  kilted  figure  of  our  Lord  carved  in  bas-relief  on  one  of  the  faces. 

15.  This  18  a  Latin  cross,  but  it  has  a  Oreek  cross  carved  on  its  hce, 
and  some  singular  wa^ng  lines.  It  stands  beside  the  holy  well  of  S. 
Cleer,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel. 

Although  I  have  enumerated  and  desoribed  a  considerable  number 
of  our  old  Cornish  crosses,  yet,  of  course,  a  great  many  must  remain 
unnoticed.  Before  I  conclude  I  must  thankfully  acknowledge  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  excellent  and  comprehensive  nomenclature  which 
I  have  used  in  this  paper,  to  the  very  elaborate  articles  on  *'  Ancient 
Crosses,"  by  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  which  have  appeared  in  former 
numbers  of  the  Ecclenologitt ; — articles,  in  which,  as  they  treated  of 
ancient  crosses  generally,  of  course  but  a  small  space  could  be  allotted 
to  the  consideration  of  Cornish  crosses.  I  hope,  however,  thst  in  the 
present  account,  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  these  most  interesting  relics — relics  of  those 
glorious  days  of  the  Church,  when  England  bore  the  proud  title  of 
"  the  Land  of  Saints ;"  of  the  time  when  the  Church  was  revered  as 
the  "  Mother  of  us  all,"  and  the  "  Spouse  of  CaaxsT/'  and  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  '*  the  Church  of  the  living  Oon ;  the  pillsr  and 
the  ground  of  the  truth*' — days,  we  should  now  be  told  forsooth,  oC 
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sopentkioii  and  debuing  daxknen.  It  may  not  be  amiaa  to  notiee 
here  some  monameotal  croases  whkh  have  recently  been  put  up  in 
Cornish  churches.  At  S.  Clement's,  near  Truro ;  at  King  Charles 
the  Martyr,  Falmouth  ;  and  at  S.  Uny,  Lelant,  crosses  have  recently 
been  erected,  crosses  slightly  Taried  from  those  given  in  the  first 
number  of  the  In9trumerUa  Eccleswstiee,  (Series  I).  I  would  also 
mentioo  the  very  handsome  crosses  at  S.  Cuby,  Kenwyn,  in  memory 
of  members  of  the  Cornish  family ;  one  at  S.  Veep ;  and  another  very 
simple  but  elegant  example  recently  erected  in  S.  Colan  churchyard, 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  the  vicar.  The  humility  and  simplicity  of 
the  inscription  on  the  last  are  very  commendable. 


MR.  RUSKIN'S  STONES  OF  VENICE. 

(Second  Notice.) 

Ix  our  former  paper  on  this  volume,  we  reviewed  its  first  portion, 
which  dealt  with  architectural  construction.  Architectural  decoration 
is  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  his  treatise,  upon  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  Rttskin  distinguishes  three  steps  in  the  process  of  deooxatiog 
architecture :  **  First*  to  find  out  in  a  grave  manner  what  we  like  best  i 
secondly,  to  put  as  much  of  this  as  we  can,  (which  is  litde  enough.) 
into  form;  thirdly,  to  put  this  formed  abiiraction  into  a  proper 
place,*' — p.  205.  In  other  words,  he  divides  the  question  into  the 
heads  of  the  right  material — the  right  treatment — and  the  right  place 
of  ornament. 

Aa  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  are  told  that  '*  all  noble  omamenta* 
tion  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  God's  work."  By  conse- 
quence,  ignobhs  ornamentation  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  his 
own  works.  This  Mr.  Ruskin  chajrges  home  to  the  degraded  classio 
and  Renaissance  schools  of  art.  And  he  certainly  proves  his  position 
with  much  ingenuity;  dividing  this  kind  of  ornamentation  into  the 
heads  of  (1)  instruments  of  art,  agriculture,  and  war;  armour  and 
dress ;  (2)  drapery ;  (3)  shipping ;  (4)  architecture  itself.  He  gives 
examfd^  of  all  these  classes ;  mid  we  must  extract  one  very  truthful 
and  interesting  passage,  respecting  the  abuse  of  drapery,  as  an  archi- 
tectural ornament.  He  begins  by  speaking  of  the  church  (tf  the 
Jesuits,  at  Venice. 

"  On  first  entering  you  suppose  thst  the  church,  being  in  a  poor  quarter  of 
the  city,  has  been  soiaewhat  meanly  decorated  by  heavy  green  and  white  cur> 
tains  of  an  ordinary  upholsterer's  pattern :  on  looking  closer,  they  are 
discovered  to  be  of  marble,  with  the  green  pattern  inlaid.  Another  remark- 
able  instaooe  is  in  a  piece  of  not  altogether  unworthy  architecture  at  Paris^ 
(Rue  Rtvoli,)  where  the  oolnmns  are  supposed  to  be  decorated  by  images  of 
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handkerchiefs  tied  in  a  stout  knot  round  the  middle  of  them.  This  shrewd 
invention  bids  fair  to  become  a  new  order.  Multitudes  of  massy  curtains  and 
▼arioun  upholstery,  more  or  less  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  drawing-room,  are 
carved  and  eilt,  in  wood  or  stone,  about  the  altars  and  other  theatrical 
positions  of  Komanist  churches ;  but  from  these  coarse  and  senseless  vulgari- 
ties we  may  well  turn,  in  all  haste,  to  note,  with  respect  as  well  as  regret,  one 
of  the  errors  of  the  great  school  of  Niccolo  Pisano, — an  error  so  full  of  feeling 
as  to  be  sometimes  all  but  redeemed,  and  altogether  forgiven, — the  sculpture, 
namely,  of  curtains  around  the  recumbent  statues  upon  tombs,  curtains  which 
angels  are  represented  as  withdrawing,  to  gaze  upon  tb«  faces  of  those 
who  are  at  rest.  For  some  time  the  idea  was  simply  and  slightly  expressed, 
and  though  there  was  always  a  painfulness  in  finding  the  shana  oi  stone, 
which  were  felt  to  be  the  real  supporters  of  the  canopy,  represented  as 
of  yielding  drapery,  yet  the  beauty  of  the  angelic  figures,  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  thought,  disarmed  all  animadversion,  fiut  tne  scholars  of  the  Pisani, 
as  usual,  caricatured  when  they  were  unable  to  invent;  and  the  quiet 
curtained  canopy  became  a  huse  marble  tent,  with  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  it. 
Thus  vulgarised,  the  idea  itself  soon  disappeared  to  make  room  for  urns, 
torches,  and  weepers,  and  the  other  modem  paraphernalia  of  the  churchyard." 
—pp.  208,  209. 

Mr.  Raskin's  discusaion  of  the  right  limits  in  the  use  of  architec- 
tural forms  as  architectural  ornament  is  exceedingly  instructive.  The 
following  is  the  canon  he  lays  down.  "In  all  bas-relief  architecture 
may  be  introduced  as  an  explanation  of  the  scene  in  which  the  figures 
act ;  but  with  more  or  less  prominence  in  the  inverse  ratio  if  the 
importance  of  the  figures"  "  The  metaphysical  reason  of  this,"  he 
continues,  "  is,  that  where  the  figures  are  of  great  value  and  beauty, 
the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  wholly  with  them  ;  and  it  is 
an  impertinence  to  disturb  its  contemplation  of  them  by  any  minor 
features  whatever.  As  the  figures  become  of  less  value,  and  are 
regarded  with  less  intensity,  accessary  subjects  may  be  introduced, 
such  as  the  thoughts  may  have  leisure  for."  As  examples  of  the  right 
use  of  this  principle,  he  quotes  the  gates  of  Ghiberti  and  especuilly 
the  compartment  of  the  Annunciation  ;  the  works  of  Canova,  and  the 
^'  Dutch  pulpit-groups,  with  fishermen,  boats,  and  nets  in  the  midst  of 
church  naves,"  he  cites  as  instances  of  its  abuse  and  corruption. 

It  follows  from  this  principle,  applied  to  other  than  architectural 
forms,  that  the  introduction  of  the  flapping  sail  in  the  bas-relief  at  the 
base  of  the  column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  representing  the  death  of  Nelson, 
is  superfluous  and  vulgar,  the  scene  itself  being  heroic  to  that  degree, 
that  it  does  not  require  any  accessories  drawn  from  the  mere  qualities 
and  accidents  of  the  event. 

Mr.  Ruskin  concludes  that  in  heroic  figure -sculpture  or  painting, 
the  use  of  manufacture  as  ornament  is  wholly  inadmissible ;  that  in 
picturesque  art,  such  ornament  is  admissible  in  the  degree  of  its 
picturesqueness ;  while,  without  figure  sculpture  or  painting,  it  is  not 
admissible  at  all. 

We  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers, 
being  convinced  that  they  are  almost  wholly  true  and  most  useful. 
Indeed  it  is  proved  by  the  prevailing  tone  of  late  ecdesiological 
criticism,  not  confined  merely  to  our  own  pages,  that  some  such  principles 
have  been  felt  independently,  and  adopted  very  widely,  even  by  some  who 
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would  shrink  from  enrolling  themselyefl  among  Mr,  RuBkin'B  dis- 
ciples. 

The  following  passage  is  an  unusoally  bold  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  a  common  characteristic  of  Pointed  architecture,  which  has 
often  puzzled  its  warmest  admjrers. 

"So  therefore,  fiDslly^  neither  architecture  nor  any  other  human  work 
if  admitfdble  as  an  ornament  except  in  subordinatiott  pi  figure  subject.  And 
this  law  is  grossly  and  painfully  violated  by  those  curious  examples  of  Gothic, 
both  eariy  and  late  in  the  north  (but  late,  I  think,  exclusively,  in  Italy,)  in 
which  the  minor  features  of  the  srchitecture  were  composed  of  tmaU  models  of 
the  larger:  examples  which  led  the  way  to  a  series  of  abuses  materially 
affecting  the  Ufe,  strength,  and  nobleness  of  the  Northern  Gothic, — abuses 
which  no  Ninevite,  nor  Egyptian,  nor  Greek,  nor  Bysantine,  nor  Italian  of 
the  earlier  sges,  would  have  endured  for  an  instant,  and  which  strike  me  with 
renewed  surprise  whenever  I  pass  beneath  a  portal  of  thirteenth  century 
Northern  Gothic,  associated  as  they  are  with  manifestations  of  exquisite 
feeling  and  power  in  other  directions,  The  porches  of  Bourges,  Amiens, 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  Notre  Dame  of  Dijon,  may  be  noted  as  conspicuous 
in  error  :  small  models  of  feudal  towers  with  diminutive  windows  and  battle* 
meots,  of  cathedral  spires  with  scaly  pinnacles,  mixed  with  temple  pediments 
and  nondescript  edifices  of  every  kind,  are  crowded  together  over  the  recess  of 
the  niche  into  a  confused  fool's  cap  for  the  saint  below.  Italian  Gothic 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  this  bsrbnrism  until  the  Renaissance 
period,  when  it  becomes  rampant  in  the  Cathedral  of  Como  and  Certosa 
of  Pavia ;  and  at  Venice  we  find  the  Renaissance  churches  decorated  with 
models  of  fortifications  like  those  in  the  Repository  at  Woolwich,  or  inlaid 
with  mock  arcades  in  pseudo-perspective,  copied  from  gardeners'  paintings 
at  the  end  of  conservatories."— pp.  212»  213. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  defend  from  a  charge  of  fancifulness  much  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  argument  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  natural  forms 
which  he  thinks  most  appropriate  for  types  of  ornamentation.  But 
his  remarks  are  exceedingly  suggestive  throughout.  He  provides 
us  with  a  plate  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  curves  he  has  found  in 
the  natural  world  ;  var]ring  from  the  slope  of  a  mountain  to  the  edge  of  a 
leaf;  and  selects  two  of  the  simplest  curves,  one  from  the  outline 
of  the  Matterhom,  the  other  the  side  of  a  salvia  leaf,  from  which 
to  construct  a  system  of  appropriate  architectural  ornamentation. 

Here  is  a  reply  to  one  of  the  commonest  objections  to  Mr.  Ruskin's 
theory.  After  referring  to  the  constant  imitation  of  crystalline  forms 
observable  in  the  mouldings  of  the  Middle- Pointed,  our  author  denies 
that  he  ever  thought  this  was  an  intentional  imitation. 

"I  do  not  suppose,"  he  says, "  a  single  hint  was  ever  actually  taken  from  mine- 
ral form  ;  not  even  by  the  Arabs  in  their  stalsctite  pendants  and  vaults  :  all 
that  I  mean  to  allege  is,  that  beautiful  ornament,  wherever  found,  or  however 
invented,  is  always  either  an  intentional  or  unintentional  cony  of  some 
constant  natursl  form ;  and  that  in  this  particular  instance,  the  pleasure 
we  have  in  these  geometrical  figures  of  our  own  invention  is  dependent  for  all 
its  acuteness  on  the  natural  tendencv  impressed  on  us  by  our  Creator  to  love 
the  forms  into  which  the  earth  fie  gave  us  to  tread,  and  out  of  which 
He  formed  our  bodies,  knit  itself  as  it  was  separated  from  the  deep." — 
p.  219. 

*   We  can  endorse  almost  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  about  the 
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representatioo  of  water,  of  cload«»  of  fish,  and  shells,  &c.,  as 
architectural  ornament.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  G.  Newton, 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  enriched  the  volume  before  us  with  an 
interesting  appendix  on  the  subject  of  "  the  ancient  representationB  of 
water.*'  Mr.  Newton*s  remarks  about  conventionalism,  and  the  dis- 
tinction  he  draws  between  impersonation  and  symbolic  representation 
are  worthy  of  great  attention.  But  we  cannot  linger  on  questions 
of  subordinate  detail.  We  quote  the  concluding  passages  of  the 
chapter  relating  to  "  the  material  of  ornament.'* 

"  We  have  thus  completed  the  list  of  the  materialt  of  architectural  decora- 
tion, and  the  reader  may  be  aiaared  that  no  effort  has  ever  been  saocessfal  to 
draw  elements  of  beauty  from  any  other  sources  than  these.  Such  an  effort 
was  once  resolutely  made.  It  was  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  Arab  to 
introduce  any  animal  form  into  his  ornament ;  but  although  all  the  radiance 
of  colour,  all  the  refinements  of  proportion,  and  all  the  intricacies  of  geomet- 
rical design  were  open  to  him,  he  could  not  produce  any  noble  wcMrk  without 
an  abitraction  of  the  forms  of  leafage,  to  be  used  in  his  capitals,  and  msde 
the  ground  plan  of  his  chased  ornament.  Bnt  I  have  above  noted  that 
colouring  is  an  entirely  distinct  and  independent  art ;  and  in  the  *"  Sereo 
Lamps"  we  saw  that  this  art  had  most  power  when  practised  in  arrangements 
of  simple  geometrical  form :  the  Arab,  therefore,  lay  under  no  disadvantage 
in  colouring,  and  he  had  all  the  noble  elements  of  constructive  and  propor- 
tional beauty  at  his  command.  The  imitation  of  radiance  by  the  variegated 
voussoir,  the  expression  of  the  sweep  of  the  desert  by  the  barred  red  lines 
upon  the  wall,  the  starretl  insheddin^  of  light  through  his  vaulted  roof,  and 
all  the  endless  fantasy  of  abstract  hne,  were  still  in  the  power  of  his  ardent 
and  fantastic  spirit.  Much  he  achieved ;  and  yet,  in  the  effort  of  his  overtsxed 
invention,  restrained  from  its  proper  food,  he  made  his  architecture  a  glittei^ 
ing  vacillation  of  undisciplined  enchantment,  and  left  the  lustre  of  its  edifices 
to  wither  hke  a  startling  dream,  whose  beauty  we  may  indeed  feel,  and  whose 
instruction  we  may  receive,  but  must  smile  at  its  ineonaistency,  and  nouni 
over  its  evanescenee."-*pp.  228, 229. 

The  question  as  to  the  trwUmeiU  of  ornament  is  still  more  extensive, 
and  still  more  difficult.  Mr.  Ruskin  begins  by  arguing — and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  differ  from  him — that  "  so  far  from  the  perfection  of  a 
work'*  (e.g.  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  a  painting)  "  conducing  to  its 
ornamental  purpose,  we  may  say,  with  entire  security,  that  its  perfec- 
tion, in  some  degree,  unfits  it  for  its  purpose,  and  that  no  absolatdy 
Gomplee  sculpture  oan  be  decoratively  right."  But  then  how  can  any 
justification  be  attempted,  or  still  more,  how  can  any  limits  be  agreed 
upon,  for  the  intentional  imperfection  of  a  work  of  art,  considered  as  a 
mere  ornamental  accessory  f  Mr.  Ruskin  shrinks  from  any  absolute 
conclusion  on  this  point. 

"  How  far  this  subordination  is  in  different  utuations  to  be  expressed,  or 
how  far  it  may  be  surrendered,  and  ornament,  the  servant,  be  permitted  to 
become  independent;  and  by  what  means  the  subordination  is  best  to  be  ex- 
pressed when  it  is  required,  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  questions  I  hare  erer 
tried  to  work  out  respecting  any  branch  of  art ;  for  in  many  of  the  example* 
to  which  I  look  as  authoritative  in  their  majesty  of  effect,  it  is  almost  impoi- 
sible  to  say  whether  the  abstraction  or  imperfection  of  the  sculpture  wss  owing  to 
the  choke  or  the  incapaeity  of  the  workman  i  andif  to  the  laltei^  howfortfisre- 
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■nil  of  fortunate  incapacity  can  be  imitated  by  prudent  self-restraint.  The  reader, 
I  think,  will  understand  this  at  once,  by  considering  the  effect  of  the  iUumina- 
tioDS  of  an  old  missal.  In  their  bold  rejection  of  all  principles  of  perspective, 
light  snd  shade,  and  drawing,  they  are  infinitely  more  ornamental  to  the  page, 
owing  to  the  vivid  opposition  of  their  bright  colours  and  quaint  lines,  than  if 
they  had  been  drawn  by  Da  Vinci  himself;  and  so  the  Arena  Chapel  is  &r 
more  brightly  decorated  by  the  archaic  frescoes  of  Giotto,  than  the  Stanzas  of 
the  Vatican  are  by  those  of  Rafiaelle.  But  how  fisr  it  is  possible  to  recur  to 
swh  archaism,  or  to  make  up  for  it  by  any  voluntary  abandonment  of  power, 
I  cannot  aa  yet  venture  in  any  wise  to  determine. 

'  So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  of  finished  work  in  which  I  find 
most  to  regret  or  to  reprobate,  I  can  hardly  distinguish  what  is  erroneous  in 
principle  from  what  is  vulgar  in  execution.  For  instance,  in  most  Romanesque 
ehorches  of  Italy,  the  porches  are  guarded  by  gigantic  animals,  lions  or  griffins, 
of  admirable  severity  of  design ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  of  so  rude  workmanship, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  determined  how  much  of  this  severity  was  intentional, — 
how  mneh  involuntary.  In  the  cathedral  of  Genoa,  two  modem  lions  have,  in 
itoitation  of  this  ancient  custom,  been  placed  on  the  steps  of  its  west  front ; 
sad  the  Italian  sculptor,  thinking  himself  a  marvellous  great  man  because  he 
knew  what  lions  were  really  like,  has  copied  them,  in  the  menagerie,  with  great 
success,  and  produced  two  hairy  and  well-whiskered  beasts,  as  hke  to  real 
lioQs  as  he  could  possibly  cut  them.  One  wishes  them  back  in  the  menagerie 
for  bis  pains ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  offence  of  their  presence 
is  owing  to  the  mere  stupidity  and  vulgarity  of  the  sculpture,  and  how  far  we 
might  have  been  delighted  with  a  realisation,  carried  to  nearly  the  same  length, 
hj  Ghiberti  or  Michael  Angelo.  (I  say  nearly,  because  neither  Ghiberti  nor 
Michael  Angelo  could  ever  have  attempted,  or  permitted,  entire  realisation, 
eren  in  independent  sculpture.) 

"  In  spite  of  these  embarrassments,  however,  some  few  certainties  may  be 
marked  in  the  treatment  of  past  architecture,  and  secure  conclusions  deduced 
for  future  practice.  There  ia  first,  for  instance,  the  assuredly  intended  and 
resolute  abatraction  of  the  Ninevite  and  Egyptian  sculptors.  The  men  who 
eat  those  granite  liona  in  the  Egyptian  room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  who 
carved  the  calm  faces  of  those  Ninevite  kings,  knew  much  more,  both  of  liona 
snd  kings,  than  they  chose  to  express.  Then  there  is  the  Greek  system,  in 
which  the  human  sculpture  is  perfect,  the  architecture  and  animal  sculpture 
is  aobonlinate  to  it,  and  the  architectural  ornament  severely  subordinated  to 
this  again,  so  as  to  be  composed  of  little  more  than  abstract  lines;  and, 
finally,  there  ia  the  pecuharly  mediaeval  aystem,  in  which  the  inferior  details 
are  carried  to  aa  great  or  greater  imitative  perfection  aa  the  higher  sculpture ; 
and  the  aubordination  ia  chiefly  effected  by  symmetries  of  arrangement,  and 
quaintneaaea  of  treatment,  respecting  which  it  ia  difficult  to  aay  how  far  they 
resulted  from  intention,  and  how  far  from  incapacity." — pp.  232,  233. 

Of  these  systems,  Mr.  Ruskin  considers  the  first  impossible,  in  the 
modem  state  of  society  ;  the  Greek  depends,  he  thinks,  on  the  posses- 
non  of  a  Phidias ;  the  medieeval  system  remains,  as  suitable  for  our  prac- 
tical adoption.  In  this  the  rule  is,  as  he  lays  it  down,  to  "  realise"  the 
inferior  classes  of  ornament, — e.g.,  leaves,  birds,  &c. — to  "  formalise  " 
the  higher  classes,  such  as  men  and  quadrupeds.  Because  the  lower 
classes  are  subordinate  in  themselves,  though  realised  ad  unguem ;  while 
hnman  sculpture  "  can  only  be  subordinate  by  being  imperfect.*' 

We  cannot  fairly  abbreviate  the  next  striking  passage  : — 

"  Architecture  is  the  work  of  nations ;  but  we  cannot  have  nations  of  great' 
scttlptora.   •  Every  henae  in  every  street  of  every  city  ought  to  be  good  archi* 
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lecture*  but  we  cannot  have  Flaxman  or  Thorwaldaen  at  work  upon  it ;  nor, 
even  if  we  chose  only  to  devote  ourseWea  to  our  public  buildings,  could  the 
mass  and  majesty  of  them  be  great,  if  we  required  all  to  be  executed  by  great 
men.  Greatness  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  required  quantity.  Giotto  may  design 
a  campanile,  but  he  cannot  carve  it ;  he  can  only  carve  one  or  two  of  the  ba*- 
reliefs  at  the  base  of  it.  And  with  every  increase  of  your  fastidiousneaa  in  the 
executioD  of  your  ornament,  you  diminish  the  possible  number  and  gnndeor 
of  your  buildings.  Do  not  think  you  can  educate  your  workmen*  or  that  the 
demand  for  perfection  will  increase  the  supply.  Educated  imbecility  and 
finessed  foolishness  are  the  worst  of  all  imbecilities  and  foolishnesses ;  and 
there  is  no  free- trade  measure  which  will  ever  lower  the  price  of  brains, — 
there  is  no  California  of  common  sense.  Exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  you 
require  your  decoration  to  be  wrought  by  thoughtful  men,  you  diminish  the 
extent  and  number  of  architectural  works.  Tour  business  as  an  architect  is  to 
calculate  only  on  the  co-operation  of  inferior  men,  to  think  for  tbem»  and  to 
indicate  for  them  such  expressions  of  your  thoughts  as  the  weakest  capacity 
can  comprehend  and  the  feeblest  hand  can  execute.  This  is  the  definition  of 
the  purest  architectural  abstractions.  They  are  the  deep  and  laborious 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  men,  put  into  such  easy  letters,  that  they  can  be 
written  by  the  simplest.  They  are  expressions  of  the  mind  qf  manhood  by 
the  hands  of  childhood" — p.  236. 

Suoh  architectural  abstractions  could  be  expressed  by  the  mnlti. 
tudinooB  slaves  of  a  Ninevite  or  Egyptian  despot.  Bat  those  times 
cannot  return. 

"  We  have,''  savs  our  author,  "  with  Christianity  recognised  the  individual 
value  of  every  soul ;  and  there  is  no  intelligence  so  feeble,  but  that  its  single 
ray  may  in  some  sort  contribute  to  the  general  light.  This  is  the  glory  of 
Gothic  architecture,  that  every  jot  and  tittle,  every  point  and  niche  of  it, 
affords  room,  fuel,  and  focus  for  individual  fire.  But  you  cease  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  and  you  refuse  to  accept  the  help  of  the  lesser  mind,  if  you  require 
the  work  to  be  all  executed  in  a  great  manner.  Your  business  is  to  think  out 
all  of  it  nobly,  to  dictate  the  expression  of  it  as  far  as  your  dictation  can  assist 
the  less  elevated  intelligence;  then  to  leave  this,  aided  and  taught  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  its  own  simple  act  and  effort;  and  to  rejoice  in  its  simplicity  if  not 
in  its  power,  and  in  its  vitality  if  not  in  its  science.  We  have,  then,  three 
orders  of  ornament,  classed  according  to  the  degrees  of  correspondence  of  the 
executive  and  conceptive  minds.  We  have  the  servile  ornament,  in  which  the 
executive  is  absolutely  subjected  to  the  inventive, — the  ornament  of  the  great 
Eastern  nations,  more  especially  Hamite,  and  all  pre-Christian,  yet  thorouffhly 
noble  in  its  submissiveness.  Then  we  have  the  mediwal  system,  in  wnich 
the  mind  of  the  inferior  workmen  is  recognised,  and  has  full  room  for  action, 
but  is  guided  and  ennobled  by  the  ruling  mind.  This  is  the  truly  Christian 
and  omy  perfect  system.  Finally,  we  have  ornaments  expressing  the  endea- 
vour to  equalise  the  executive  and  inventive, — endeavour  which  is  Renaissance 
and  revolutionary,  and  destructive  of  all  noble  architecture.'' — p.  237» 

Next  comes  the  consideration  of  ornament,  treated  as  with  reference 
to  actual  distance  from  the  eye.  Mr.  Ruskin  clothes  his  observations, 
which  are  here  of  necessity  of  a  more  commonplace  and  indisputable 
kind,  in  language  of  such  beauty,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  another 
quotation : — 

"  Are  not  all  natural  thines,  it  may  be  asked,  as  lovely  nesr  as  far  asray  ? 
Nay,  not  so.    Look  at  the  clouds,  and  watch  the  debcate  sculpture  of  their 
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alabiater  tides,  tofl  the  rounded  luctre  of  their  magnificent  rolling.  Thev 
were  meant  to  be  beheld  far  away ;  they  were  shaped  for  their  place,  high 
abore  yonr  head ;  approach  them,  and  they  fuse  into  vague  mists,  or  whirl 
away  in  fierce  fragments  of  thunderous  vapour.  Look  at  the  crest  of  the  Alp» 
from  the  far-away  plains  over  which  its  light  is  cast,  whence  human  souls  have 
communion  with  it  by  their  myriails.  The  child  looks  up  to  it  in  the  dawn, 
and  the  husbandman  in  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  old  man  in 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  them  all  as  the  celestial  city  on  the 
world's  horixon  :  dyed  with  the  depth  of  heaven,  and  clothed  with  the  calm  of 
eternity.  There  was  it  set  for  holv  dominion,  by  Him  Who  marked  for  the 
sun  his  journey,  and  bade  the  moon  know  her  going  down.  It  was  built  for  its 
place  in  the  far-off  sky ;  approach  it,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  man 
dies  away  about  its  foundatum,  and  the  tide  of  human  life,  shallowed  upon 
the  vast  aerial  shore,  is  at  last  met  by  the  Eternal,  '  Here  shall  thy  waves  be 
stsTedy*  the  glory  of  its  aspect  fades  into  blanched  fearfulness;  its  purple 
waus  are  rent  into  grisly  rocks,  its  silver  fretwork  saddened  into  wasting 
snow ;  the  storm-brands  of  ages  are  on  its  breast,  the  ashes  of  its  own  ruin 
lie  solemnly  on  its  white  raiment."— p.  239. 

This  part  of  his  subject  is  pursued,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  for 
some  length  ;  and  we  wish  we  could  transfer  to  our  pages  the  descrip- 
tion, in  particular,  of  the  natural  and  common-sense  way  in  which  a 
cathedral  tower  can  be  made,  by  the  proper  kind  and  position  of  orna- 
ment to  meet^  its  several  requirements  of  looking  well  from  a  near  or 
distant  point  of  view.  Hence  another  reasonable  allegation  against 
Bnglish  Perpendicular,  from  the  "  democratic  "  insubor^nation  of  its 
ornament,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  infinite  repetition  of  one 
pattern.  This  chapter  concludes  with  disquisitions  on  the  place  and 
the  quantity  of  ornament ;  remarkable  for  a  very  able  and  recondite  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  a  certain  conventionalism,  for  which  we  must  refer 
our  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

We  need  scarcely  dwell  so  long  on  the  chapters  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, which,  dealing  with  the  details  of  the  subject,  investigate  the 
best  kind  of  ornament  for  the  angle,  the  edge  and  fillet,  and  the  roll 
and  recess.  But  we  should,  in  passing,  acquaint  our  readers  with  a 
new  term  in  art,  invented  by  Nir.  Ruskin,  and  which  will  doubtless 
re-appear  in  future  works  of  his.  It  is  "  Proutism,"  a  name  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  well-known  artist,  who  is  asserted  to  exhibit  this  prin- 
ciple most  forcibly  in  his  architectural  drawings.  "  Proutism/'  then, 
is  defined  (p.  244)  to  be  '*  all  expedients  both  of  simplification  and 
energy,  for  the  expression  of  details  at  a  distance,  where  their  actual 
forms  would  have  been  invisible.'* 

The  application  of  ornament  to  the  other  divisions  of  architectural 
members, — of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  our  last  number, — is 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  Base,  the  Wall- veil  and  Shaft,  the 
Cornice  and  Capital,  the  Archivolt  and  Aperture,  and  finally  the  Hoof. 
It  is  hopeless  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of  these  disquisitions  within 
our  narrow  limits.  They  are  richly  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  sec- 
tions of  mouldings,  besides  some  striking  coloured  daguerrotypic  views. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  quote  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  meets  the  obvious  anomaly  presented  by  the  not 
tmcommon  Lombardic  bases  resting  on  lions  or  other  animals !  — 
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"  I  have  also  paned  over,  without  present  notice,  the  fantastic  baaea  formed 
hy  couchant  animals,  which  sustain  many  Lombardic  shafts.  The  pillars  they 
support  have  independent  bases  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  the  animal  form 
beneath  is  leas  to  be  considered  as  a  true  base  (though  often  exquisitely  com- 
bined with  it,  as  in  the  shaft  on  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cathedral  of  Genoa) 
than  as  a  piece  of  sculpture,  otherwise  necessary  to  the  nobility  of  the  building, 
and  deriviug  its  value  from  its  special  positive  ful61ment  of  expressional  pur- 
poses, with  which  we  have  here  no  concern.  As  the  embodiment  of  a  wild 
superstition,  and  the  representation  of  supernatural  powers,  their  appeal  to  the 
imagination  sets  at  utter  de6ance  all  judgment  based  on  ordinary  canons  of 
law ;  and  the  magnificence  of  their  treatment  atones,  in  nearly  every  case,  for 
the  extravagance  of  their  conception.  I  should  not  admit  this  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  nation  in  whom  the  powers  of  body  and 
mind  had  been  languid :  but  by  the  Lombard,  strong  in  all  the  realities  of 
human  life,  we  need  not  fear  being  led  astray.  The  visions  of  a  distempered 
fancy  are  not  indeed  permitted  to  replace  the  truth,  or  set  aside  the  laws  of 
science;  but  the  imagination  which  is  thoroughly  under  the  command  of  the 
intelligent  will,  has  a  dominion  indiscernible  oy  science,  illimitable  by  law ; 
and  we  may  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Lombardic  gryphons  in  the  mere 
splendour  of  their  presence,  without  thinking  idolatry  an  excuse  for  mechaniciJ 
misconstruction,  or  dreading  to  be  called  upon,  in  other  caaea,  to  admire  a 
systemless  architecture,  beomse  it  may  happen  to  have  sprang  from  tn 
irrational  religion." — pp.  284,  285. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  in  Mr.  Raskin  a  champion  ibr  the  beauty, 
aa  well  as  the  strict  architectural  propriety,  of  the  Italian  method  of 
decoration  by  horizontal  bands  of  colour  ;  in  opposition  to  the  dictum 
of  Professor  Willis.  Mr.  Ruskin  contrasts,  very  amusingly,  with  this 
beautiful  Italian  ornament,  the  fashionable  modem  plan  of  marking 
wall- veils  with  lines,  and  of  "rusticating"  basements.  The  latter 
system  he  ridicules  most  unsparingly ;  and  thus  compares  it  with 
nature's  treatment  of  a  foundation : — 

"  It  is,  however,  I  believe,  sometimes  supposed  that  rustication  gives  aa 
appearance  of  solidity  to  foundation  stones.  Not  so ;  at  least  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  look  of  a  hard  stone.  You  may,  by  rustication,  make  yonr  good 
marble  or  granite  look  like  wet  slime,  honeycombed  by  sand-eels,  or  like  oalf- 
baked  tufo,  covered  with  slow  exudation  of  stalactite—  or  like  rotten  daystone, 
coated  with  concretions  of  its  own  mud;  but  not  like  the  stones  of  which  this 
hard  world  is  built.  Do  not  think  that  nature  rusticates  her  foundatioDi. 
Smooth  sheets  of  rock,  glistening  like  sea  waves,  and  that  ring  under  the 
hammer  like  a  brazen  belH — that  is  her  preparation  for  first  stories.  She  does 
rusticate  sometimes :  crumbly  sandatones,  with  their  ripple- marks  filled  with 
red  mud;  dusty  limestones,  which  the  rains  wash  into  labyrinthine  cavitiei; 
spongy  lavas,  which  the  volcano  blast  drags  hither  and  thidier  into  ropy  cotli 
and  bubbling  hollows ;  these  she  rusticates  indeed,  when  she  wants  to  mske 
oyster-shells  and  magnesia  of  them,  but  not  when  the  needs  to  lay  foundstiooi 
with  them.  Then  she  seeks  the  polished  surface  and  iron  heart,  not  rongfa 
looks  and  incoherent  substance." — ^p.  280. 

Here  is  another  natural  picture : — 

"  Many  forest  trees  present,  in  their  accidental  contortions,  types  of  most 
complicated  spiral  shafU,  the  plan  being  originally  of  a  grouped  shaft  rising 
from  several  roots ;  nor  indeed  will  the  reader  ever  find  models  for  every  kind 
of  shaft-decorating  so  graceful  or  so  gorgeous«  aa  he  will  find  in  the  greet 
forest  aisle,  where  the  strength  of  the  earth  itself  seems  to  rise  from  the  roots 
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into  the  Taulting ;  but  the  shaft-surface,  barred  as  it  expands  with  rings  of 
ebony  and  sHver,  is  fretted  with  traceries  of  ivy,  marblecf  with  purple  moss, 
Teined  with  grey  lichen,  and  tesselated,  by  the  rays  of  the  rolling  heaven,  with 
flitting  fancies  of  blue  shadow  and  burning  gold." — p.  295. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  decoration  of  the  Cornice  and  Capital,  Mr. 
Raskin  carries  to  excess  some  of  his  theories,  and  pretends  to  find,  in 
the  details  of  certain  capitals,  of  which  he  gives  an  illustration,  evidences 
of  a  religious  significance  that  cannot  but  be  considered  as  fiinciful  almost 
even  to  the  extent  of  puerility.  For  example,  in  one  cornice  he  detects 
"  the  Christian  element  struggling  with  the  formalism  of  the  Papacy, 
— the  Papacy  being  entirely  heathen  in  all  its  principles.*'  And  there 
is  moch  to  the  same  effect,  which  we  need  not  pause  to  discuss. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  Mr.  Ruskin's  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  an  old 
excuse  :  aiiquando  bonus  dormiiai  Homerus. 

These  later  chapters  abound,  however,  in  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
observations,  which  will  well  repay  any  one,  particularly  a  professional 
architect,  for  perusing  them ;  and  we  must  refer  any  that  are  inte- 
rested to  the  volume  itself,  because  our  space  would  not  sufiice  for  even 
an  analysis  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  arguments.  We  may  call  attention,  how- 
ever, to  some  exceedingly  good  remarks  on  the  essential  difference 
between  windows  and  doors  in  the  Northern  Oothic,  and  the  wall-aper- 
tnree  in  the  Southern  style.  Mr.  Ruskin  thus  indicates  his  meaning  in 
the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  "  The  Archivolt  and  Aperture." 

*'  If  the  windows  and  doors  of  some  of  our  best  northern  Gothic  buildings 
were  built  up,  and  the  ornament  of  their  archivolts  concealed,  there  would 
often  remain  little  but  masses  of  dead  wall  and  unsightly  buttress;  the  whole 
vitality  of  the  building  consisting  in  the  graceful  proportions  or  rich  mouldings 
of  its  apertures.  It  is  not  so  in  the  south,  where,  frequently,  the  aperture 
is  a  mere  dark  spot  on  the  variegated  wall ;  but  there  the  column,  with 
its  horizontal  or  curved  architrave,  assumes  an  importance  of  another  kind, 
equally  dependent  upon  the  methods  of  lintel  and  archivolt  decoration." 
—p.  323. 

We  commerd  also  the  striking  remarks  of  Mr.  Ruskin  on  crockets 
and  finials,  and  ridge-crests,  in  the  chapter  on  roofs,  to  his  readers* 
attention. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  all  is  entitled,  "  The  Vestibule,"  and  is 
meant  to  introduce  us  merely  to  Venice,  the  "  Stones  "  of  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ruekin*8  examination  in  subsequent  volumes.  It 
is  a  chapter  worthy  to  be  read  again  and  again.  The  refutation,  in 
particular,  of  some  dicta  of  Mr.  Oarbett's  on  art,  is  couched  in  language 
of  indignant  eloquence  and  great  force.  One  more  extract  we  must 
give,  of  which  it  were  needless  to  speak  in  praise.  It  will  commend 
itself  to  any  unprejudiced  mind ;  and  it  is  a  very  fair  r^sumi  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  views  and  aim  in  writing  this  treatise  : — 

''Have  no  fear,  therefore,  reader,  in  judging  between  nature  and  art, 
so  only  that  you  love  both.  If  you  can  love  one  only,  then  let  it  be  Nature ; 
you  are  safe  with  her :  but  do  not  then  attempt  to  judge  the  art,  to  which  you 
do  not  care  to  give  thought,  or  time.  But  ir  you  love  both,  ^ou  ma^  judge 
between  them  fearlessly;  yon  may  estimate  the  last,  by  its  making  you 
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remember  the  first,  and  giving  you  the  same  kind  of  joj.  If,  in  the  square 
of  the  city,  you  can  find  a  delight,  finite,  indeed,  but  pure  and  intense,  like 
that  which  you  have  in  a  valley  among  the  hills,  then  its  art  and  arebitecture 
are  right ;  but  if,  after  fair  trial,  you  can  find  no  delight  in  them,  nor  any 
instruction  like  that  of  nature,  I  call  on  you  fearlessly  to  condemn  them. 

**  We  are  forced,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  our  power  and  knowledge, 
to  live  in  cities :  but  such  advantage  as  we  have  in  association  with  each 
other,  is  in  great  part  counterbalanced  by  our  loss  of  fellowship  with  nature. 
We  cannot  all  have  our  gardens  now,  nor  our  pleasant  fields  to  meditate 
in  at  eventide.  Then  the  function  of  our  architecture  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
replace  these ;  to  tell  us  about  nature ;  to  possess  us  with  memories  of  her 
quietness ;  to  be  solemn  and  full  of  tenderness,  like  her,  and  rich  in  por- 
traitures of  her ;  full  of  delicate  imagery  of  the  flowers  we  can  no  more 
gather,  and  of  the  living  creatures  now  far  away  from  us  in  their  own  sohtode. 
if  ever  you  felt  or  found  this  in  a  London  street, — if  ever  it  furnished 
you  with  one  serious  thought,  or  one  ray  of  true  and  gentle  pleasure,—* 
if  there  is  in  your  heart  a  true  delight  in  its  grim  railings  and  dark  casements, 
and  wasteful  nnery  of  shops,  and  feeble  coxcombry  of  club-houses,  it  is  well : 
promote  the  bnildmg  of  more  like  them.  But  if  they  never  taught  you  any- 
thing, and  never  made  you  happier  as  you  passed  beneath  them,  do  not  think 
they  have  any  mysterious  goodness  or  occult  sublimity.  Have  done  with  the 
wretched  aflfectation,  the  futile  barbarism,  of  pretending  to  enjoy:  for, 
"-  as  surely  at  you  know  that  the  meadow  grass,  meshed  with  fairy  rings, 
is  better  than  the  wood  pavement,  cut  into  hezagona;  and  as  surely  as 
you  know  the  fresh  winds  and  sunshine  of  the  upland  are  better  than  the 
choke-damp  of  the  vanlt,  or  the  gas-light  of  the  ball-room,  you  mav  know,  as 
I  told  you  that  you  should,  uiat  the  good  architecture,  which  has  Ufe, 
and  truth,  and  joy  in  it,  is  better  than  the  bad  architecture  which  has  death, 
dishonesty,  and  vexation  of  heart  in  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
time."— pp.  843,  344. 

After  this,  the  volume  concludes  abruptly  with  a  description  of  the 
actual  approach  to  Venice  from  Mestre, — a  marvellous  specimen  of 
minute  word-painting,  the  truthfulness  of  which,  to  the  smsdlest  detail, 
can  be  ▼ouched  for  by  any  who  have  made  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
journey.  We  hope  that  we  may,  ere  long,  meet  Mr.  Ruskin  again, 
when  he  has  landed  from  his  gondola. 
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In  a  few  days  after  these  sheets  have  come  into  our  reader's  hands,  the 
great  marvel  of  1851 — the  ••  world's  fair,"  that  wonderful  congress  of 
cscumenical  art  and  science  which  has  occupied  every  tongue  and  every 
mind  for  praise  or  blame,  the  study  of  the  philosopher,  the  topic  of  the 
journalist,  the  lounge  of  the  multitude,  will  be  a  thing  which  has  been, 
like  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  Agora  of  Athens,  the  Gardens  of 
Babylon,  and  the  streets  of  "  populous  No  ;*' — a  landmark  of  the  world*s 
progress  to  that  ultimate  goal  when  artificers  shall  have  increased  till 
refinement  and  invention  are  satiated,  and  nen  shall  have  hurried  to 
and  fro  till  locomotion  and  transmission  have  annihilated  the  idea  of 
jnundaue  space, — till  in  one  word,  the  End  shall  have  come. 
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We  do  not  repine.  It  is  well  that  the  new  wonder  of  the  world 
^ould  have  its  close.  Bat  still  the  change*  short  as  its  complete 
existence  will  have  been — ^less  than  six  months — ^is  one  which  leaves 
behind  it  that  sort  of  sadness  which  we  feel  when  we  leave  the  joyous 
gatherings,  the  cheerful  party  in  some  familiar  house,  for  the  cold  of  the 
night,  or  the  rules  of  a  solitary  every-day  routine.  The  Ghreat  Ex- 
hibition has  become  a  part  of  ourselves,  a  part  of  our  city,  a  part  of 
our  nation,  and  we  are  loth  to  fancy  the  riders,  and  the  sheep,  and  the 
cattle  again  upon  the  spot  where  the  intellect  of  the  world  and  the 
wealth  of  nations  have  so  lately  conglomerated,  in  a  building  itself  a 
triumph  of  Saxon  mind  and  Saxon  enterprise. 

It  would  be  folly  for  us  at  this  late  time  to  attempt  to  add  to  our 
former  notice  of  its  contents ;  and  in  truth,  among  the  additions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  its  contents,  few  comparatively 
concern  those  branches  of  art-industry  which  are  our  own  peculiar 
fonction. 

We  were  peculiarly  disappointed  to  observe  in  the  Russian  depart- 
mentf  that  an  unfortunate  compliance  with  the  supposed  taste  of  the 
West  had  led  the  exhibitors  of  that  wonderful  empire  to  shirk  the 
productions  of  their  own  revived  medissval  and  ecclesiastical  art,  which -^ 
would,  had  they  known  how  the  land  really  lay,  have  excited  so  much 
attention  in  England.  Onr  regret  has  been  partly  augmented,  partially 
palliated,  no  ways  appeased,  by  the  plates  of  that  gorgeous  work  on 
the  national  antiquities  of  Russia,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. We  cannot  give  an  adequate  description  either  of  the  beauty 
of  the  execution  of  the  work,  or  of  the  elaborate  splendour  and 
grace  of  the  objects  depicted.  Iconostases  rich  with  precious  metals, 
church  plate  of  wondrous  majesty,  and  often  reproducing  the  exact 
forms  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  mediaeval  West, 
must  be  imagined,  and  then  these  must  be  pictured  in  the  repro- 
duced aspect  of  chromographic  art. 

One  fact  there  is  in  the  Russian  Exhibitiona  a  fact  of  first-rate  im* 
portance — the  full  beauty  and  true  manipulation  of  the  most  exqui- 
site of  all  building  etomes — of  building  stones  as  distinct  from  gems — if. 
indeed  this  material  be  not  an  almost  juste  milieu  between  the  two.' 
— malachite,  of  course,  we  mean.  We  would  fain  have  seen  the 
general  forms  of  the  objects  in  which  it  is  employed  somewhat 
less  commonplace.  But  the  treatment  of  the  material  itself,  the  ex- 
quisite grace  by  which  the  distribution  of  its  waving  veins  is  in  the 
process  of  veneering  arranged  into  figures  of  sufficient  regi^larity,  passes 
all  praise.  ' 

So  handled,  a  sheet  of  malachite  veneer  becomes-  a  polychromfitized 
sorfisce,  covered  with  that  formalized  combination  of  the  l^era  manus  of 
creation,  and  the  design  of  man,  which  only  such  a  process  could 
create,  and  varying  in  its  tints  from  the  palest  yellow  green,  to  an 
olive  which  is  tantamount  to  black.  It  will  be  an  everlasting  shame 
to  the  religious  taste  and  munificence  of  the  west*  if  this  noble  ma- 
terial does  not  largely  enter  into  revived  Christian  art.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  British  empire  yields  malachite  freely,  from 
that,  prolific  BurnuBurra  mine  in  South  Australia^  of  which  rough  specif : 
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mens  are  found  in  the  Exhibition.  We  wish  it  yielded  woikmen 
who  understood  its  treatment  as  do  the  Prince  Demidoff*s  Slavonian 
serfs. 

The  new  process  of  oxydizing  silver,  of  which  the  French  and 
ZoUverein  departments  afford  most  interesting  specimens,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  which  we  only  see  the  first  essay.  The  case  of  M.  Froment 
Meurice,  of  Paris,  for  its  exquisite  manipulation  of  metal  work,  in 
many  cases  adapted  to  mediseval  design  (though  not  church  purposes,)  is 
in  itself  a  living  lecture. 

The  mediate  advantage  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  ecdesiology  has 
been,  we  believe,  incalculable,  or  rather  providential.  It  came  at  the 
moment  of  the  revival, — factitious,  in  truth,  and  for  the  time  being 
menacing, — of  the  old  puritanical  hatred  of  ceremonial  worship. 

And  yet  in  spite,  but  from  the  superior  pressure  of  the  immediate 
call,  not  in  defiance,  of  this,  the  Exhibition  was  opened,  and  it  contained, 
—all  set  on  hand  before  the  temporary  outburst  of  Lydianism, — the 
apparatus  of  Catholic  worship  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
graceful  in  form,  brilliant  in  material,  and  rich  in  material.  There 
Uiey  were.  People  went  to  the  Exhibition  to  be  pleased,  and  the 
m"  mummeries*'  found  a  spontaneous  approval. 

Not  less  noticeable  is  the  indirect  influence  of  the  whole  afiair  as  to  the 
victory  of  decorative  colour.  No  one  could  wander  about  its  count* 
less  courts  and  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  products  scattered  about, 
and  decipher  for  himself  how  dead  Uie  entire  display  would  have  faUen 
but  for  the  hangings  and  the  carpets  and  the  colours  that  had  concealed 
the  primitive  character  of  the  huge  conservatory,  and  not  return  a 
convert  to  constructional  polychrome,  an  enemy  in  short  of  that 
Puritanic  feeling  which  strives  to  exorcise  the  koKov  in  all  created 
nature,  which  Ood  has  given  us  for  our  solace  and  as  our  best  offering 
to  Him. 

Briefly  then  we  part  with  the  Exhibition  as  a  landmark  of  the  world*8 
coarse,  and  a  benefit,  if  religiously  taken,  to  progressive  man.  It  is 
something  to  have  seen  it,  it  will  be  something  to  be  talked  of.  Forty 
or  fifty  years  hence  the  aged  man  or  crone  who  tells  the  tale  of  1851 
will  never  miss  an  auditory. 
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A  QUARTVRi/T  meeting  was  held  at  the  College  Hall,  on  Thnnday. 
September  4th,  at  which  the  Honourable  Mn  Justice  Coleridge  pre- 
sided ;  the  following  Report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee : — 

"Four  months  have  glided  away  since  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Society.  Your  Committee  have,  in  consequence,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
year  to  account  for  (if  taken  to  task)  than  is  strictly  due  to  a  Quarterly 
Report. 

•«  Should  their  Report,  on  this  occasion,  contain  quantity  of  matter 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  time  it  embraces,  your  Committee  can 
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oriy  plead,  in  vindication  of  such  meagreness  of  fruit,  that  their  hibonr 
has  been  nnvemitted,  but  that  the  harvest  has  not  been  plenteous. 

**  What  kas  been  done  in  the  period  since  our  hist  meeting,  your 
Committee  will  proceed  to  relate. 

*'  Four  monthly  meetings  have  been  holden,  and  the  committee  of 
papers  have  had  two  additional  sittings.  From  a  reference  to  the  minute 
book,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  proceedings  during  the  four  months 
under  review,  with  other  intervals  of  equal  duration  in  the  past  history 
of  the  Society,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  absence  of  any  report,  as  is  now 
the  case,  on  designs  and  pltos  for  building  new  churches  in  this  diocese, 
is  a  blank  in  our  transactions  of  v^ry  rare  occurrence.  Not  a  single 
plan  has  been  submitted  to  yoar  committee  during  four  months.  We 
hail  the  novelty  as  a  happy  odien.  The  rarisy  of  its  occurrence  indi- 
cates the  activity  of  the  diocese  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
may  we  not  take  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  now  as  a  token  that  the 
supply  is  gradually  becoming  commensurate  with  the  demand  ?  In  our 
centres  of  increasing  population,  however,  especially  in  its  great  focus, 
in  and  around  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  we  have  yet  much  to  hope  for, 

"  Turning  our  thoughts  from  the  commencement  to  the  completion 
of  such  works,  the  foremost  objects  for  which  we  unite  in  brother-, 
hood,  your  Committee  can  point  with  delight  to  the  records  of  the 
diocese,  which  register  eight  consecrations  of  churches  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  within  three  months,  and  seven  of  them  in  the  interval  com- 
prised in  the  present  report.  Five  of  these  are  churches  of  new  parishes, 
formed  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act,  and  were  consecrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — on  April  22nd,  S.  Paul's,  at.  Devonport ;  May  17th, 
Godolphin,  part  of  S.  Breage,  Cornwall ;  May  2 1st,  CammenelHs,  part 
of  Wendron,  Cornwall ;  May  30,  Charleston,  part  of  S.  Austell,  Com« 
wall ;  June  1 1th,  S.  James's,  at  Devonport.  Of  the  other  three,  S. 
Mark's  was  consecrated  as  a  chapel  of  ease,  at  Dawlish,  on  the  23rd  of 
April ;  and  the  rebuilt  parish  churches  of  Oerrans  and  S.  Agnes,  in 
Cornwall,  were  consecrated  on  the  24th  and  28th  of  May. 

"  The  reports  of  your  Committee  on  the  architectural  features  of 
these  churches  as  derived  from  their  desigpas,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  their  monthly  meetings,  and  some  are  already 
printed  in  the  Society's  Transactions.  The  accounts,  moreover,  given 
in  the  local  newspapers,  testify  that  these  eight  new  churches  will 
afford  g^ratification  to  the  architect,  as  they  present  a  subject  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  churchman. 

"  Other  churches  in  this  diocese  are  ready  for  consecration^  but  it 
does  not  fall  within  our  present  province  to  notice  them. 

"  Mention  has  frequently  been  made,  in  former  reports,  of  the  circu- 
lation of  *  Rough  Notes '  of  churches,  amongst  the  members  of  this 
Society  ;  attention  has  been  often  called  to  them,  and  corrections  have 
been  sought,  in  order  to  bring  these  sheets  to  as  perfect  a  state  as  is 
possible.  A  further  reason  for  this  invitation  of  corrections  has  now 
arisen.  Application  has  been  made  to  your  Committee  for  permission 
to  embody  portions  of  these  '  Rough  Notes  *  in  the  next  edition  of 
Murray's  Hand-book  of  Devonshire,  and  this  request  has  been  granted, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  copy  presented  for  this  purpose  be  compared 
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witH  the  corrected  copy  in  the  Curator's  possession,  and  that  the  MS. 
corrections  be  entered  in  the  copy  presented  to  the  authors  of  the 
Hand-book.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  our  members  will  awaken  to 
the  necessity  of  lending  their  aid  to  prevent  the  publication  of  errors. 

''  Your  Committee  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Society's  Portfolio, 
which  usually  lies  on  the  table  in  this  room,  is  full,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  valuable  collection  of  plans  and  drawings  which  it  contains 
available  to  the  members  generally,  that  a  catalogue  of  contents  has 
been  prepared,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  next  part  of  the  Society's 
Transactions.  Your  Committee  voted  their  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Norris 
for  the  pains  and  care  he  has  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
catalogue. 

<' There  is  ground  for  fear  that  the  paper  on  the  restoration  at 
Ottery  S.  Mary,  with  which  the  Society  is  to  be  favoured  this  day, 
may  not  find  its  place  in  the  next  number  of  Transactions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  late  period  of  the  year,  and  of  the  finances  of 
the  Society  being  already  pledged  to  their  utmost  extent  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  forthcoming  part. 

"The  Committee  of  Papers  have  been  actively  employed  in  the 
'  revision  of  the  letter  press  for  the  next  part  of  Transactions,  and  the 
general  Committee  have  voted  £1 00  for  the  execution  of  the  plates 
which  have  long  been  designed  for  its  illustration  and  enrichment,  viz., 
the  polychromatic  Uthographs  of  firamscombe's  monument  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  as  drawn  and  painted  by  the  skilful  hand  of  our  very  valuable 
member  and  contributor,  Mr.  Ashworth. 

"  A  very  handsome  book  has  been  presented  to  the  Society*  by  Lsdy 
Rolle,  containing  a  descriptive  and  illustrative  account  of  Bicton  church. 
It  should  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  our  members,  as  this  new  church 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hay  ward,  the  architect  of  the  Society. 

"  The  subject  which  has  most  engaged  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mittee, since  the  last  meeting,  has  been  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
White's  papers  on  the  principles  of  design  in  churches,  and  particularly 
on  his  theory  that  breadth  of  proportion,  in  churches  and  their  com- 
ponent features,  conveys  a  sense  of  repose  which  recommends  its  adop- 
tion, especially  in  a  church  intended  for  a  rural  district.  He  illus- 
trated the  view  by  ancient  precedent.  Your  Committee  were  con- 
strained to  differ  from  Mr.  White,  in  their  reply  to  the  questions  he 
submitted  to  them,  with  regard  to  his  view  and  argument.  The  ex- 
amples he  adduced  were  not  considered  by  your  Committee  to  be 
models  of  beauty,  in  the  edifices  in  which  they  occur,  whilst,  in  de- 
gree, they  fsAl  short  of  the  proportions  of  his  own  designs,  and  failed 
to  support  his  case.  And,  further,  in  his  argument,  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  verticality  was  surrendered ;  if  the  due  embodiment  of 
this  principle,  the  symbol  which  points  the  soul  to  heaven,  should  not 
militate  (as  it  does  not  appear  to  militate)  against  the  feeling  of  re- 
pose, whilst  the  horizontal  character  advocated  would  be  subversive  of 
the  opposite  and  essential  element,  then,  the  widening  of  our  chorchei 
and  their  parts  without  increased  elevation,  would  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  a  principle  in  Gothic  architecture  and  the  loss  of  its  power,  without 
any  counterbalancing  gain  or  compensation. 
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-  "  The:  Aonnal  report  of  the  Piymonth  Committee,  with  wfaioh  the 
meeting  will  be  faToiired  to-day,  was  read  at  Plymoath,  bo  long  ago  as 
February  1 1 ;  your  Committee  regret  the  delay,  but  it  was  unavoidable, 
as  it  oame  to  hand  too  late  for  the  May  meeting." 

The  following  donations  were  made ;  by  Lady  RoUe,  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  new  church  of  Bicton,  of  which  she  was  the  foundress ; 
by  Mr.  Britton*  a  set  of  his  plates  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  S.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe,  Bristol,  and  other  prints ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford,  various 
drawings,  amongst  them  five  wayside  crosses  found  by  him  in  two 
parishes  of  North  Devon,  one  of  which  has  been  recently  repaired  by 
the  village  blacksmith,  and  a  wooden  post  placed  carefully  against  it 
by  the  farmer  whose  entrance*gate  closes  againat  it ;  such  evidence  of 
care  is  worthy  imitation. 

Mr.  Ellis  exhibited  a  rich  specimen,  and  several  casts  of  altar  plate, 
as  well  as  a  very  good  one  of  a  brass  candlestick  for  pulpit  or  desk, 
both  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bvans,  Thomaaon,  and  Brown,  for  whom  he 
is  appointed  agent. 

The  papers  read  on  this  occasion  were ;  a  most  elaborate  one  by  Mr. 
John  Coleridge,  on  practical  architecture,  and  its  kindred  sciences — 
the  arts  of  glass-staining  and  painting,  with  illustration  in  the  details 
of  the  noble  restoration  of  6.  Mary  Ottery,  by  Mr.  Butterfield ;  and 
a  paper  on  .the  Towers  of  the  Lizard  district,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers. 

Unfortunately  a  paper  on  the  rebuilt  church  of  S.  Bartholomew* 
Yealmpton,  by  Mr.  Fumeaux,  which  was  sent  from  Plymouth  only 
three  days  since,  was  unavoidably  postponed,  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  to  which  the  meeting  was  prolonged. 


RBVIEW. 


Les  Vrais  Pn$ic^9  d«  VArekitepture  Ogivale  au  Chretienne,  wee  deg 
remarques  $w  leur  renm»9anei  au  tempi  aetuel,  du  texte  Anglais 
de  A.  W.  PuGiir,  par  T.  H.  Kivo,  et  tradait  en  FranfoU  par 
P.  Lehrocfuy,  I860.-    Bruges  :  T.  H.  King.      4to.  "pp.  243. 

Wx  introduce  to  our  readers  a  singular  and  very  interesting  publication 
— no  less  than  a  treatise  on  Christian  Architecture  and  Ecclesiology, 
of  which  the  foundation  is  a  cento  of  Mr.  Pugin's  publications,  most 
oopionsly  illustrated  both  by  woodcuts  interspersed  in  the  text  and 
separate  lithographs,  mostly  plain,  but  a  few  in  colours,  chiefly  copied 
from  Mr.  Pngin's  various  works,  several  modified  from  them,  others 
original.  We  hail  with  delight  such  a  manifestation  of  the  spread  of 
sounder  eeclesiological  principles  in  Belgium,  and  we  look  with  some- 
what of  a  national  satisfaction  upon  the  work  which  testifies  to  it 
being  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  a  fellow-countryman.  Its 
compilers  pay  a  pleasing  and  modest  compliment  to  Mr.  Pugin,  in  an 
aanounoement  at  the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  preface^  which 
m  of  considerable-  length,  details  the  abasement  of  Chriitian  art  in 
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Belgium,  and  die  eneigy  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  restore,  in  rimilar 
language  to  that  which  we,  and  all  others  labouring  in  the  same  cause, 
are  compelled  to  employ.  One  most  deplorable  circumstance  is  recorded ; 
the  destruction  through  the  vandalism  of  its  inmates  of  the  Hospital 
of  S.  John,  at  Bruges,  of  which  so  interesting  a  description  is  given 
by  Mr.  Webb  in  his  Continental  Ecdesiology.  The  Hemlings,  which 
in  his  days  were  tn  situ,  have  been  removed  to  a  museum.  We  must 
protest  against  the  total  silence  maintained  in  this  prefisce  upon  the 
ecclesiological  movement  in  the  English  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
authors  of  it  could  not  be  expected  to  take  other  than  a  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  it.     But  we  had  a  right  to  see  it  treated  under  this  aspect. 

Among  the  additional  illustrations  we  find  one  or  two  churches  by 
Mr.  Hansom,  of  whom  especial  mention  is  made  in  the  preliBoe. 
Several  plates  contain  the  ancient  sides  of  Mr.  Pugin's  admirable  con- 
trasts, with  his  modern  foils  replaced  by  similar  abominationa  selected 
from  Belgian  towns.  They  are  cleverly  done,  and  point  the  epigrsm 
about  as  completely  as  the  structures  which  they  supplant.  A  plate 
of  the  ancient  tabehiacle  of  Louvain  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
But  the  utility  of  the  volume  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  want  of  a 
classified  index  to  its  numerous  illustrations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ecclesiolo^cal  revival  has  set  in  in  Belgium.  It 
cannot  fail  to  spread  in  a  country  so  rich  in  the  treasures  of  mediwal 
art. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Hofy  DrMfy,  Malvern,  Waree9ter$hire. — On  former  occasions  we  have 
remarked  the  skill  with  which  difficulties  of  site  had  been  overcome  by 
Mr.  Dawkes,  in  the  case  of  S.  Andrews,  Well  Street,  London.  Hardly 
inferior  are  tht  difficulties  presented  by  the  church  before  us,  though 
they  are  of  a  di£Ferent  description.  The  situation  is  on  one  of  the  steep 
ascents  of  the  Worcestershire  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  necessitating 
the  east  elevation  being  on  the  lower  plane:  hence  the  diflFereDoe 
of  height  between  the  bases  of  the  chancel  and  nave  walls  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  difficulty  is  really  well  grappled  with  by  the  architect, 
and  it  can  be  appreciated,  when  we  say  that  upwards  of  £700  have 
been  expended  on  the  foundations  alone.  The  wall  of  the  chancel 
being  necessarily  half  as  high  again  as  the  nave,  has  a  particularly 
grand  and  imposing  appearance,  and  but  for  a  few  architectural  delin- 
quencies, would  meet  with  our  hearty  approval.  The  east  window, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  has  geometrical  tracery  instead  of  the  etemsl 
triplet,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  every  modem  church  in  this  locality. 
The  other  windows  are  small,  and  have  perhaps  a  more  secular  ap- 
pearance than  is  desirable.  The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  chapel,  or  rather  an  extension  of  the 
north  usle,  for  the  organ,  opening  into  the  chancel  by  a  plaister  arch. 
It  is  very  objectionable  that  this  arch,  and  indeed  all  the  intenud  arches 
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of  the  windows,  should  be  of  plaister,  when  there  is  so  much  external 
pretension  of  stone.  We  are  infonned,  that  it  is  solely  through  grtet 
ezertioiis  of  the  architect  that  so  much  stone  has  been  introduced ; 
yet,  rather  than  mar  the  interior  by  pUdster  arches,  we  think  he  had 
better  liaTe  omitted  the  bell  turret^  or  something  else  which  was  not 
necessary  to  the  design.  The  passage  from  the  vestry  to  the  chancel 
ii  tbroogh  the. organ  chapel,  which  we  think  a  bad  arrangement ;  there 
should  have  been  a  Inmd  fide  door  from  the  vestry  into  the  chancel  im- 
mediately below  the  sanctuary,  which  would  have  obviated  the  present 
dispiaoement  of  the  stalls.  In  the  angle  formed  externally  by  the 
"  organ  chapel "  and  north  chancel  wall,  the  architect  has  placed  a 
bell  torret  of  not  an  unpicturesque,  but  unusual  and  questionable  ap- 
pearance. The  fittings  are  of  a  costly  description,  and  are  within  a 
litde  of  being  good.  There  is  a  fair  east  window,  by  Mr.  O'Connor, 
rq>iesenting  the  Transfiguration  ;  the  colouring  is  rich,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  some  of  the  heads  is  pleasing ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
Mr.  O'Connor  trusting  himself  a  little  more  to  the  introduction  of 
white  glaes.  The  prayers  are  said  from  a  desk  facing  north,  which 
might  well  have  been  dispensed  with.  In  design,  it  is  far  from  orna- 
mental ;  indeed,  all  the  woodwork,  stalls,  altar  rails,  and  pulpit»  are 
nnsatisfsctoryy  especially  the  latter,  which  though  correct  in  form,  is 
merely  a  copy  of  stone  carving  in  wood.  Notwithstanding  many 
points  worthy  of  censure,  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Dawkes  on  having 
produced  a  solemn  and  satisfactory  church. 

8,  Miekaelt  SiraauhaU^  Staffordshire, — In  this  village,  a  ham  et  of 
Uttoxeter,  a  new  chapelry  is  just  completed,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Fxadgley,  a  local  builder.  It  is  not  a  work  of  genius,  but  as  a  careful 
imitation  of  a  good  type  of  church  it  is  not  unsuccessful  in  general  efiect : 
much  more  so  indeed  than  in  its  details.  It  consists  of  chancel  and 
nave,  south-west  porch,  and  a  small  thin  bell  turret  attached  to  the 
south- west  angle :  the  style  is  First-Pointed.  The  roofs  being  of  exact 
equilateral  pitch,  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  both  striking  and 
picturesqae,  in  spite  of  the  puny  turret,  and  the  fiimsiness  of  the  open 
wooden  porch.  To  come  to  particulars :  the  east  window  is  an  am- 
bitious triplet  of  lancets,  of  unequal  height,  and  with  heavy  jamb -shafts 
internally.  The  west  window  is  a  quintuplet  of  lancets — of  the  same 
iort  of  treatment :  an  inversion  of  the  right  order,  and,  anyhow,  too 
pretending  a  feature  for  the  scale  of  the  buildiDg.  The  windows  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  trefoiled  lancets :  on  the  south 
side  there  is  a  two-light  window ;  and  double  sedilia  of  stone,  with  a 
^laft  between  them.  The  nave  has  small  single  lancets,  with  plain 
heads,  on  each  side.  All  the  windows,  we  may  add,  have  their  ciUs 
too  low.  llie  roofs  are  open,  constructed  of  deal,  that  of  the  chancel 
showing  its  coUars ;  that  in  die  nave,  which  is  of  two  bays,  having  its 
principiils  supported  by  semi-shafts  and  corbels,  far  too  cumbrous  in 
effect.  The  chancel-arch  is  somewhat  exaggerated ;  being  made  up  of 
sef  end  heavy  orders,  with  triply-shafted  piers,  banded  at  half  their  height. 
Under  this  arch  is  a  rise  of  two  steps,  and  the  sanctuary  is  reached  by 
another  step.  The  chancel  was  quite  unfumi^ed  when  we  saw  it.  We 
should  tbaak,  particularly  in  so  small  and  so  open  a  buildings  it  would 
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be  used  for  the  seat  of  the  officiattng  priest.  A  raading-deak  in  the 
nave  would  be  ridiculously  spperflaous  here.  The  pulpit  is  fixed  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave :  it  is  of  stone»  hexagonal  in  plan, 
and  very  heavy  in  design.  It  is  canred  with  the  evangelistic  symbols, 
and  has  the  dog-tooth  moulding  at  its  angles.  The  steps  by  which  it 
is  reached  are  very  narrow  and  most  awkward  in  arrangement.  The 
nave  is  filled  with  simple  open  seats,  of  deal  varnished  :  tfa^  seemed 
all  too  narrow,  especially  those  for  the  children,  towards  the  west  end, 
in  which  kneeling  would  be  scarcely  possible.  The  floor  is  of  the  com- 
mon black  and  red  tiles  of  the  county.  The  vestry  is  treated  in  a 
wrong  manner :  being  built  as  a  small  transept,  at  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  nave,  into  which  it  opens  by  an  arch,  filled  with  an  open 
screen  and  door,  of  deal.  It  has  two  windows  and  a  fireplace,  but  no 
external  door.  Externally,  the  south-west  door  is  too  large — an  ugly 
plain  arch-^and  the  porch  is  of  oak,  open,  and  insufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose. The  lofty  roofs  are  covered  with  scaled  tiles  :  there  are  crests, 
and  gable-crosses.  The  thing  most  to  be  regretted  in  the  design  is  the 
thin  octagonal  bell-turret  before  mentioned.  It  is  far  too  diminutive ; 
and  a  bell-gable  would  have  suited  the  design  far  better.  Its  bdfry  stsge 
is  so  much  lower  than  the  nave*  roof  that  the  latter  will  intercept  the 
sound  of  the  bells  on  the  north  side. .  The  capping  is  of  stone,  pyrsmi- 
dal,  with  a  cross  and  vane  at  the  top.  The  buttresses  are  scsLrcely  of 
the  proper  character  of  First-Pointed,  and  the  oorbel-table  under  the 
eaves  is  exaggerated,  and  too  much  like  Transitional  work*.  However 
the  whole  biulding  has  an  undeniably  church-like  appearance.  It  is 
built  of  HoUington  sandstone,  and  the  situation  is  extremely  pretty. 
The  chancel,  though  of  good  size,  looks  from  the  outside  somewhat 
disproportionate  to  the  nave.  We  may  add  that  the  small  openings  in 
some  of  the  windows  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  for  ventilation. 

S.  Jame$,  Laiham,  Ormikirk,  Laneoskire,  Dtoeeae  of  Chetier. — ^This 
church  was  built  and  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  is  a  fine  object 
to  the  country  round.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  is  the  architect.  It  oonsisti 
of  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle,  with  tower  and  spire  at  its  west  end,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower  serving  for  a  porch ;  and- sacristy  at  east  end  of 
aisle,  opening  into  chancel.  The  material  is  ashlared  sandstone.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  nave  Od  ft.  6  in.  by  28  ft. ;  aisle  52  ft.  by 
13ft.6in.;  tower  16  ft.  6  in.  square;  chanceldSft.  7in.by  10ft.  lOio. 
The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays.  The 
church  is  intended  to  be  Early  Middle-Pointed,  but  there  is  a  laige 
east  window  of  very  late  style.  like  all  Mr.  Smirke*s  buildings,  the 
ornamental  parts  are  outside ;  the  inside  being  plaister,  even  the  chancel 
and  aisle  arches.  The  chancel  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  paved 
with  red  and  blue  tiles ;  a  low  open  screen  with  doors  separating  the  nave 
firom  the  chancel.  Within  this  is  the  oigan,  the  stalls  for  priest  and  choir, 
and  the  lettem.  The  senctuary  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  chsacdf 
with  no  rails.  The  Priest's  desk  is  on  the  north  side,  facing  soath. 
The  pulpit  is  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  octagonal  at  base,  and 
like  the  altar  is  of  English  oak.  They  axeboth  partially  carved,  the  paoelf 
of  pierced  open  work,  the  pattern  having  been  taken  from  a  |»ece  of  csrv» 
ing  in  BraaGopeth  ohurch,  Durham.    The  paae)s.of  the  altar  will  h»re  a 
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redgroand.  The  oarring  is  dose  by  tkt  eiinltd  of  the  church.  It  is  m*- 
teoffed  to  fill  the  chsncel  wifhcanred  osk  stalls  by  the  same  hand.  The 
fiddstool  stands  in  the  nave  before  the  dianoei  door.  The  font  is  placed 
eentrically  at  the  west  end.  It  is  large  and  beautifol.  The  church 
will  hcdd  4%  persons.  The  altar  is  covered  with  a  caipet  of  crimson 
velvet,  leaving  the  carved  work  exposed.  The  tacred  vessels  are  from 
the  mannfictory  of  Mr.  Keith.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  a  corona- 
luciB.  We  mre  glad  to  state  in  conclusion  that  at  the  consecration  (by 
the  Biriiop  of  Chester,  on  the  10th  of  August)  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion  was  not  omitted*  Unhappily  this  is  only  the  sicond  in- 
itanee  of  this  in  the  diooesci  the  first  having  been  All  Saints,  Wigan. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Norwich  Caihedrai.^-We  found  certain  works  in  progress  in  this 
estiiedral  on  a  late  visit.  The  bad  example  set  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  being  so  far  followed  as  that  the  north  transept  was  being  thrown 
into  the  (ritual)  choir,  with  seats  ranged  longitudinally  to  accommo- 
date worshippers.  To  be  sure  this  transept  was  before  blocked  up 
with  boxes  beneath,  and  a  gallery  above,  looking  into  the  choir;  so 
that  there  is  not  much  to  regret  in  the  change.  But  the  reform  is  in 
a  wrong  directbn.  The  south  transept  still  retains  its  gallery.  Mr. 
Brown  is  the  architect  of  the  new  works  t  the  seats  he  has  inserted  a^ 
massive  and  of  oak,  but  of  exceedingly  bad  Third- Pointed  design.  As 
a  curious  piece  of  misapplied  ornament  we  may  mention  that  their 
&aicm«s/-moulding  is  elaborately  embattled.  Towards  the  eAstem  end 
of  the  north  tusle  of  the  nave,  Mr.  Brown  is  building  a  stone  screen, 
of  heavy  and  late  design,  which  contains  a  door  admitting  to  the  new 
seats  in  the  north  transept.  We  know  of  no  Romanesque  apse  more 
hopekssly  defiled  than  that  of  Norwich.  The  presbytery  is  full  of 
agiy  fixed  open  seats,  of  Third-Pointed  style*  all  with  their  backs  to 
the  altar*  We  heard  that  it  was  proposed  to  rearrange  these  longitu- 
dinally :  and»  ckxse  up  to  the  altar,  which  is  unprotected  by  any  rails 
or  screen,  there  are  already  placed  some  lighter  benohes,  of  poor 
modern  design  with  much  pierced  tracery  about  them,  ranged  north 
and  south*  in  three  rows  on  each  side.  As  to  stained  glass  Mr,  Yar- 
rington's  single  figures  are  sufiiciently  unobtrusive  now  they  are  moved 
to  the  lighis  in  the  central  lantern.  Why  was  not  the  hideous  trans«- 
paiency,  formerly  in  the  eastern  apse,  broken,  instead  <^  being  removed 
to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  south  transept  ?  Here  a  Romanesque  win* 
dow  has  been  muttbted  in  order  to  admit  it.  The  present  apse  win- 
dow is  by  Mr.  Warrington.  It  is  of  the  Third  Style,  much  antiquated, 
but  with  fair  tinctures  not  inharmoniojiisly  disposed.  The  design  is  a 
series  of  saints  under  canopies ;  bot  very  conftised  in  effect.  Below, 
in  the  triforinm,  is  a  very  inferior  window  of  Romanesque  glass  s  very 
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purplish  in  tone,  and  with  its  medallions  very  perjdexed  and  undistin- 
guishable.  Mr.  Warrington  has  succeeded  better  in  a  memorial  window 
to  the  late  Professor  Smythe,  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave. 
This  window  is  Third-Pointed,  of  three  trefoiled  lights,  and  the  glass  is 
of  the  same  style.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  Adoration  of  the 
l^agi,  the  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  and  the  Crucifixion:  and  the 
artist  has  so  far  abandoned  his  former  manner  as  to  have  executed  this 
window  with  very  fair  drawing,  and  very  slight  antiquation.  The 
tinctures  too  are  good,  and  there  is  sufficient  relief  to  the  coloration. 
We  must  speak  less  favourably  of  the  tfacery  of  the  canopies ;  and  the 
angels  in  the  head  of  the  window  want  severity.  The  filling  of  the 
great  west  window  has  been  intrusted,  we  hear,  to  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Nixon.  This  is  to  be  in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Stanley ,-*who8e 
gravestone,  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is  so  disproportionately  large 
(we  may- remark)  as  absolutely  to  give  an  appearance  of  want  of  size 
in  the  nave  itself. 

Norwich,  8.  Martin's  at  Palace. — ^This  little  church,  which  stands 
just  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Episcopal  palace,  was  in  course  of 
restoration  this  autumn,  when,  owing  to  imperfect  shoring  during  the 
works,  a  large  portion  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  fell  down, 
bringing  down  with  it  part  of  the  nave  and  its  roof.  There  must  have 
been  bad  management  in  this  case.  The  restoration  appeared  to  be 
accurate  and  unpretending ;  in  the  style  of  the  church,  a  late  Third- 
Pointed. 

Norunch,  S.  Peter  Mancroft. — The  projected  works  in  this  noble 
parish  church  are  not  yet  commenced,  but  we  noticed  the  first  symp- 
tom of  improvement  in  the  fact  of  three  stalls,  of  poor  Third-Pointed 
design,  being  set,  though  without  desks,  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary 
outside  of  the  altar  rails.  Over  the  altar  also  is  a  beginning  of  poly- 
chrome :  a  monogram  of  the  Holy  Name,  creditably  executed.  The 
S.  Peter  in  the  east  window  is  unusually  bad. 

Norwich,  S.  Julian. — ^This  very  small  church,  with  a  round  tower  of 
flints  and  a  nave  and  chancel  of  the  Romanesque  style,  was  entirely 
restored  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  intention  was  better  than  the 
actual  accomplishment.  A  fine  Romanesque  door,  on  the  south-west, 
has  been  restored  in  plaister,  and  spoilt.  The  nave  was  reseated :  an 
open  reading-stand  placed  at  its  north-east  comer,  and  some  longitudi- 
nal seats,  of  mean  design,  fixed  in  the  chancel.  The  chancel  has  a 
coved  roof,  with  some  well  meant  attempts  at  colour,  and  over  the 
altar,  which  is  raised,  there  is  a  diaper  on  the  eastern  wall,  besides  a 
kind  of  altar-piece  in  colour,  with  a  floriated  cross  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  monograms  if^c  |rpc  in  medallions  on  each  side.  The  east 
window  is  of  stained  glass,  by  an  artist  named  Grant.  It  is  meant  to 
be  of  Byzantine  style,  and  is  very  washy  and  poor  in  tinctures,  as  well 
as  inferior  in  design.  The  chief  device  is  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  sested 
in  majesty,  in  a  pointed  aureole  of  blue.  The  Evangelistic  symbols 
surround  it,  in  yellow  medallions.  The  face,  draperies,  and  drawing, 
are  all  much  below  the  average. 

Norwich,  8.  George  Tombland, — In  this  church  a  new  east  window 
of  Third-Pointed  design  is  inserted  into  the  chancel,  and  the  adjoining 
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•aaten  windows  of  the  cfaBDoel  elerestory*'  of  the  eiflne  style,  are 
reetoied. 

Christ  CAvneA,  Spital/Ulds,  the  work  of  Hawksmoor*  papil  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  is  undergoing  a  thorough  internal  restoration. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Young.  The  innovations  made  at  vsrioofi 
times  in  the  original  desigpa  are  heing  removed,  and  the  screen  work 
restored  to  its  original  character.  The  stonework  is  heing  cleaned 
from  the  paint,  tooled  down,  and  reworked  to  a  fair  surface.  Im- 
provements are  proposed  to  he  made  in  the  chancel  (which  will  receive 
a  decoration  in  colour)  by  opening  the  small  chambers  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  and  dividing  the  blank  spaoe  of  the  bare  walls  into 
compartments,  filling  in  the  openings  at  the  lower  parts  with  stone 
balustrades,  as  at  S.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  This  has  been  done 
at  the  instigation  of  the  architect,  who,  from  an  examination  of  the 
masonry  and  a  companson  with  the  other  churches  erected  by  Hawks- 
moor,  decided  that  the  design  of  the  chancel  had  been  reserved  for 
ultimate  completion  at  a  future  period.  The  altar  will  be  appropriately 
vested,  and  the  chairs  arranged  sedilia-wise. 

S,  Anthony,  in  Roseland,  Cornwall. — A  restoration,  satisfactory  on 
the  whole  but  with  many  blemishes,  has  recently  been  effected  in  this 
church.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure.  Nave,  chancel,  and  transepts, 
without  aisles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  westernmost  bay  of  the 
nave  (which  is  Romanesque),  of  the  First-Pointed  style.  It  has  a  cen- 
tral tower  and  spire,  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  design 
more  in  harmony  with  its  situation  than  this  of  S.  Anthony.  Some 
years  ago  the  spire  fell  and  destroyed  the  chancel.  This  has  now  been 
restored,  and  a  pretty  spire  of  wood  and  slate  has  been  raised  on  the 
old  tower.  All  the  windows  are  of  very  good  First -Pointed  detail, 
wkh  arches  and  jambshafts  in  the  interior,  and  they  are  all  filled  with 
good  pattern  glass.  The  spire  is  supported  by  four  beautiful  and 
acutely  Pointed  arches,  the  capitals  being  adorned  by  elegant  foliage. 
The  north  transept  is  defiled  with  a  load  of  tablets,  which  have  been 
re-erected.  In  the  chancel  were  three  windows,  an  eastern  triplet,  and 
lateral  couplets,  with  a  circle  in  the  head  of  each.  And  these  being 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  effect  was  exceedingly  solemn.  But 
we  are  much  grieved  to  hear  that,  in  order  to  admit  more  light, 
iAree  new  windows  have  lately  been  pierced :  on  one  side  two 
dumpy  lancets,  on  the  other  side  a  couplet  with  a  circle  in  the 
bead.  The  nave  is  at  present  unrestored,  with  the  exception  of  its 
eastern  bay.  The  roofs  throughout  the  church  are  good,  but  rather 
thin.  The  pulpit  (the  work  of  a  clergyman)  is  too  high,  and  the  base 
is  hideous.  The  workmanship  and  design  of  the  upper  part  is  credit- 
able, but  wherefore  a  door  ?  The  prayer- desk  is  a  mere  open  book- 
stand, but  turns  west.  There  is  an  oak  stall  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel,  and  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  desk  were  placed  before 
it,  as  at  present  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  stool.  The  floor  of 
the  whole  church  is  paved  with  good  encaustic  tiles,  of  chaste  and 
appropriate  patterns,  and  we  are  not  pained  by  finding  that  we  are 
stepping  on  the  Aonub  Dsi,  or  the  sacred  monogram.  The  seats  are 
very  rude  and  simple  :  the  trunks  of  small  trees  cut  in  billots  (the  bark 
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being  left),  and  placed  upright,  supporting  planks.  This  beautiful 
church  was  the  chapel  of  Uie  friary,  which  (turned  into  a  private  resi* 
dence)  still  remains  attached  to  it  as  of  old  on  the  north  side.  There 
is  no  cross  on  either  gable.  There  is  no  screen,  but  some  wretched 
toy-like  altar  rails. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  desire  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  prospectus  lately 
issued  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Saint  David^s,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
B,  Jones,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Frbbuav.  Names  of  subsc  ibers  are  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  W.  Mason,  of  Tenby.  We  extract  a  sentence  from  the 
prospectus.  We  need  not  say  how  interesting  and  valuable  the  woik 
is  likely  to  be,  considering  who  are  its  authors : — "  This  work  was  in- 
tended to  form  one  or  more  of  the  annual  volumes  of  the  Cambrian 
Archseological  Association,  and  a  portion  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared in  that  shape  during  the  present  year.  In  consequence  how- 
ever of  a  contemplated  change  in  the  arrangements  of  that  society,  this 
intention  has  been  unavoidably  relinquished.  It  has  sihce  been  found 
that  justice  could  not  be  done  to  the  portions  of  the  book  requiring 
illustrations,  without  a  sufficient  security  against  pecuniary  risk. 
The  method  of  publishing  by  subscription  has  therefore  been  neces- 
sarily resorted  to." 

Mr.  Bloxam  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gbbslbt  are  going  to  publish, 
by  subscription,  two  views  of  the  very  remarkable  monumentfd  effigy 
of  a  Pilgrim,  from  the  church  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Turning  towards  the  East  in  public  worship :  Is  it  right  or  wrong  ? 
(London :  Richardson)  is  the  title  of  a  somewhat  fanatical  brochure, 
answering  the  question  very  decidedly  indeed  in  the  negative.  The 
author,  it  is  clear,  cannot  even  form  a  conception  of  that  temper 
of  mind,  in  which  this  and  other  pious  practices  should  be  considered. 

M.  Prosprb  Lafayb  must  forgive  us  for  merely  mentioning  here  the 
receipt  of  his  Essay  on  Stained  Olass,  (Paris:  Firmin  Didot,  185 1») 
with  a  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  (}reat 
Exhibition.  Some  delay  unfortunately  occurred  in  the  pamphlet 
reaching  us.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  this  essay  in  our  next 
number.  Meanwhile  we  thank  M.  Lafaye  for  this  token  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  our  labours. 

CHURCH    OF    8. ,    OTAGO,    NBW    ZEALAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Mt  dbar  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  strictures  on 
a  plan  for  a  new  church  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Otago,  from  a  sketch 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall,  of  Cheltenham.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
strictures  would  have  been  at  least  modified  had  you  been  aware  that 
the  sketch  in  question  was  the  hastily  executed  result  of  an  application 
from  a  surgeon  (on  the  very  point  of  leaving  Cheltenham)  that  Mr. 
Hugall  would  suggeeta  structure  which  should  mak^  available  certain 
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wmdoms  and  doorM,  which  the  getUleman  in  questum  had  alreadjf  purchased 
OMd  packed  up  ready  for  embarkatum  to  New  Zealand. 

When  the  drawings  were  made  it  was  rather  with  a  view  to  Mr. 
Richardson's  canvass  for  subscriptions,  and  as  calculated  to  show  what 
might  be  done  with  the  materials  at  command  than  with  any  idea  that 
they  would  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  ecclesiological  criticism. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bd  my  dear  Sir. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Albx.  Watsok, 
[We  have  omitted  part  of  Mr.  Watson's  letter,  which  seemed  to  us 
to  introduce  unnecessary  considerations.     We  aUow  that  the  fact  he 
mentions  is  important  in  abatement  of  any  severe  criticism  upon  Mr. 
Hugall*s  desigo.-^ED.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — In  your  list  of  places  where  the  bier  and  hearse  is  used  I  per- 
oeiTc  that  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  is  not  down.  The  clerk  told  me  that 
it  is  invariably  used  for  all  persons,  except  children.  It  is  painted 
black,  and  the  wood  is,  I  think,  deal ;  I  do  not  know  of  what  material 
the  hearse  is  constructed.  It  occurred  to  me  afterwards  when  I  came 
home  that  Tntbury  was  not  in  your  list.  I  did  not  think  of  it  when  I 
was  there  or  I  would  have  paid  more  particular  attention  to  the  con- 
•tniction  of  bier  and  hearse. 

Yours  obediently, 

A.  Z. 

P.S. — The  hearse  and  bier  are  always  kept  in  the  church,  and  a  pall 
is  used  of  course.  I  should  say  that  it  is,  I  believe,  carried  under- 
haoded,  but  without  straps. 

Sept,  loth,  1861. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 
Dear  Sib, — I  perceive  in  the  August  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist 
that  my  papers  on  the  "  Cornish  fonts"  and  *'  Romanesque  remains*' 
have  drawn  forth  letters  from  two  of  your  correspondents.  They  both 
•gree  m  the  matter  of  the  "  vat."  While  I  acknowledge  that  their 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  probable,  yet  I  am  still  inclined  to  doubt  it, 
and  think  that  that  proposed  by  you  in  the  foot  note  is  at  least  equally 
likely  to  be  correct.  And  if  the  woman  meant  the  word  she  used  for 
"font,"  why  was  she  surprised  (and  I  perfectly  remember  that  she  was 
oot  a  little  astonished)  when  I  told  her  it  was  a  font  ?  Old  customs 
and  old  traditions  (e.g.,  "the  custom  of  bowing  to  the  altar  at  S. 
Joliot's,"  and  "  the  possession  of  the  north  side  of  Forrabury  church- 
yard by  the  devil,'*)  still  exist  here,  and  why  should  there  not  "  old 
words  ?*'  But  this  is  really  such  a  trifle  that  I  will  not  waste  any  more 
of  your  valuable  room  by  adding  any  thing  further  on  the  subject. 
VoQr  correspondent  '*  O"  finds  fault  with  my  dedications.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  a  great  many  of  the  Cornish  Churches  retain  their 
saints'  names  almost  uncorrupted,  e.g.,  S.  Enoder,  S.  Endellion,  S. 
Mabyn,  &c.,  and  a  great  many  others  have  names  derived  from  the 
«ainu,  the  prefix  •«  S."  being  dropped,  e.g.,  "  Mevagissey,"  SS.  Mevan 
and  Issi,  and  I  would  add,  "  Lanteglos,"  S.  Lantey ;  <*  Morwenstowe," 
S.  Morwenna.     "  Eglos"  is  the  Cornish  for  church,  therefore  I  would 
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sugg^Bt  LtaUeghs,  '^Iht  ohurch  of  S.  Lantey/'  Bat  where  did  your 
correspondent  find  tbat  Jm  is  Gomiih  for  kofyF  I  havt  examined 
Borlase  and  Polwhele  (standard  authorities)!  aud  find  that  it  is  a  noun 
substnntivet  and  means  chmrch  or  ^itchiure. 

But  I  did  hot  in  writing  the  pa|]«r  on  '*  Romanesque  reaiainB"  put 
down  "8.  Lantey"  hy  mere  guesswork,  my  authcurity  was  the  "  lAber 
Ecclet/ias(icu8,'*  published  in  1837.  I  believe  it  to  be  very  good  au- 
thority. I  will  next  consider  "  Morwenstowe."  "Stow"  means 
** place,**  e.g.,  ih  Cornwall,  Michaelstowe,  the  place  of  S.Michael; 
Dlividstowe,  tiie  place  of  S.  David ;  Jacobstowe,  Uie  place  of  S.  James ; 
and  so  Morwenstowe  the  place  of  S.  Morwenna.  "  Mor"  is  Cornish 
for  "sea,**  but  wherefore  so  extmordinary  an  arrangement  of  the 
composition— 

Mor        —        wen        —        stowe 

I  I  I 

Sea         —   S.  Wenna    —        place  ? 
S.  Morwenna  is  the  patron  named  in  the  "  Ldber  Ecclesiasticus" 
With  many  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

We  cannot  resist  extracting  from  a  private  letter  a  notice  of  the 
services  at  S.  Ninian's  Cathedral : — *'  I  regret  much  that  I  did  not  think 
of  asking  you  to  run  down  on  S.  Ninian's  day,  as  under  Mr.  F. 
Helmore*s  direction  and  the  Dean's  ritual  knowledge,  the  services  were 
most  magnificently  conducted,  particularly  those  in  Uie  evening,  when 
the  choir  was  lighted  with  gas,  a  long  line  of  beads  of  which  light 
is  concealed  very  skilfully  by  the  chancel  screen,  and  produces  an 
effect  of  unparalleled  beauty.  The  music  was  most  excellent,  and  I 
really  never  in  any  foreign  church  saw  services  so  perfectly  carried 
out,  with  so  much  splendour,  dignity,  and  yet  simplicity  and  good 
taste.  The  example  in  ritual  is  already  exercising  a  most  important 
effect  on  our  coontTy  clergy,  and  even  on  our  laity,  and  I  see  plainly 
the  germs  of  a  great  ecclesiological  and  rituid  advance."  There 
is  attached  to  the  cathedral  a  choral  college,  which  we  can  safely 
recommend  to  churchmen  as  an  object  especially  deserving  their 
zealous  and  active  support.  It  is  needless  to  remind  them  of  the 
pledged  orthodoxy  of  every  thing  connected  with  S.  Ninian's.  The 
Scotch  Eucharistic  office  is  the  invariable  use  of  this  cathedral  churc  h 

A  correspondent  mentions  some  wall-paintings,  of  figures  of  saints 
and  bishops,  an  angel,  &c.,  discovered  in  the  chancel  of  Colton  church 
Staffordshire,  while  in  process  of  being  pulled  down  for  rebuilding. 
Mr.  Street  is  the  architect  employed,  we  believe,  and  we  doubt  not  he, 
will  have  sketched  the  designs  before  they  perished.  Careful  un- 
covering of  the  paintings  by  hand  is  the  safest  way  in  such  cases. 

In  answer  to  Clericus  Sarisbwiensis,  we  may  say  that  we  know  of  no 
real  authority,  save  the  usage  in  coUeges,  for  laymen  reading  the  les- 
sons in  chuTCh*  We  never  heard  of  the  lesson  in  the  Burial  Office 
being  read  by  a  layman. 

Received  H.  B.  S.— J.  H.  T.— L.— J.  R.  O.  (too  late  for  this 
number. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  OF  ANGERS. 

Pbshapb  no  city  in  France  suffered  more  from  the  excesses  of  the  great 
Revelation,  as  regards  destruction  of  religious  buildings,  than  Angers. 
Up  to  that  period  it  possessed  forty-seven  churches,  twenty-seven  con- 
vents, and  five  abbeys,  amongst  which  was  the  superb  foundation  of 
Ronceray.  Five  churches  besides  the  cathedral  are  all  that  now  re- 
main ;  and  of  the  religious  buildings,  Ronceray  and  some  others  have 
been  turned  into  engineering  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

S,  Maurice, — Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  position  of  this 
cathedral.  It  crowns  the  heights  up  which  creep  the  winding  and  pic- 
turesque streets  of  old  Angers,  and  forms  the  central  point  to  which 
they  lead.  It  is  a  cross  church  without  aisles  to  nave  or  choir,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  Angevin  churches.  This  peculiarity  deprives 
tbem  of  much  of  that  solemnity  of  effect  derived  from  the  interminable 
perspective  of  the  piers  and  arcades  of  Pointed  Architecture.  The 
&&ve,  with  two  chapels  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  its  western  ex* 
^mity,  is  of  the  I2th  century,  the  transepts  and  choir  of  the  13th. 

The  plan  of  construction  is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  observable 
in  other  churches  of  the  province.  The  nave  is  of  considerable  length, 
being  280  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of  55  feet,  while  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  very  short.  The  nave  is  divided  into  three  bays  by  clus- 
tered vaulting  piers  engaged  in  the  wall.  The  walling  in  each  bay  rests 
on  low  wide  arches  spreading  from  pier  to  pier,  and  is  pierced  above 
^ith  round-headed  windows  of  two  lights,  below  the  ciUs  of  which  a 
gallery,  supported  by  an  entablature  resting  on  grotesque  heads,  runs 
found  the  church.  These  windows  are  filled  with  early  glass  in  medal- 
lions and  have  a  very  rich  effect.  The  vaulting  is  quadripartite  with 
richly  moulded  ribs.  The  mouldings  appear  to  be  toothed  on  the 
angles.  The  transepts  are  arcaded  in  four  compartments,  the  capitals 
of  the  piers  being  stiffly  foliated.  There  is  a  couplet  of  lancets  on  each 
side,  with  a  rich  circle  in  the  north  and  south  elevations  filled  with 
good  glass.     The  choir  is  apsidal  and  arcaded  with  stilted  arches  alter- 
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nately  round  and  pointed.  The  arches  of  the  lantern  are  of  three  orders 
resting  on  clustered  columns,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  it  rises  a  huge 
haldachin  in  marble  and  gold. 

The  effect  of  the  choir  is  spoilt  by  modern  panelling  which  masks 
the  lower  part  of  the  arcading  and  extends  a  considerable  way  up  it 
The  stalls  are  in  the  same  style  as  the  panelling.  The  west  front  is 
flanked  with  towers  completely  engaged,  surmounted  by  lofty  spires  of 
the  1 6th  century,  which,  though  meagre  in  form,  produce  a  striking 
effect  for  many  miles  round  the  city.  Between  them  is  an  unsightly 
dwarfed  tower.  The  principal  entrance  is  richly  sculptured  with  three 
rows  of  niches  filled  with  statues,  surmounted  by  a  gable,  in  the  tym- 
panum of  which  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  enthroned,  with  the  Evan- 
gelistic symbols  in  the  corners.  Above  this  projects  an  encorbelment 
supporting  a  series  of  eight  figures  popularly  called  S.  Maurice  and  his 
companions.  Plain  square  buttresses  are  set  between  the  windows  and 
at  the  angles  of  the  transepts.  They  terminate  in  a  plain  coping  of  a 
very  heavy  description  and  almost  of  a  military  character. 

S.  Martin. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  churches  in  France,  and  one 
that  will  repay  a  careful  examinalioii.  He,  however,  who  enters  upon 
it  must  possess  no  ordinary  nerves  and  be  prepared  to  encounter  no 
small  amount  of  danger.  Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  the  forlorn 
hope  of  ecclesiological  enterprise.  It  is  piled  nearly  to  the  vaulting 
springers  with  faggots,  the  top  of  which  is  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder 
of  alarming  tenuity  laid  perpendicularly  against  them.  The  ascent, 
however,  is  a  mere  nothing  when  compared  with  the  descent.  This 
requires  a  degree  of  hardihood  and  agility  not  often  possessed  by  gnt^^ 
and  decorous  ecclesiologists.  A  consideration  however  of  this  church 
affords  but  little  subject  for  mirth.  Only  a  few  short  months  ago  it 
possessed  a  nave  of  five  bays  and  a  south  aisle.  Not  a  stone  of  these 
remains,  and  entrance  is  now  gained  through  the  western  arch  of  the 
tower  which  was  formerly  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  Latin  cross. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  attending  the  noble  shrines  dedicated 
to  S.  Martin  in  the  very  country  which  he  evangelized.  That  noble 
pile  at  TourS;  the  pride  of  the  Touraine  and  mother  church  of  France, 
is  level  with  the  ground,  and  not  much  better  can  be  said  of  S.  Martin 
of  Angers.  The  history  of  this  church  as  related  in  the  Angevin  chro- 
nicles fixes  its  date  with  a  precision  seldom  attained  in  the  case  of 
churches  of  so  early  a  character.  A  question  may  be  raised  about  cer- 
tain detailsi  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  tower,  nave,  transepts,  and 
aisles  were  all  commenced  by  Hermengarde,  wife  of  Louis  le  Deboo- 
nairct  and  finished  in  that  and  the  succeeding  reign. ^ 

Our  examination  of  S.  Martin's  was  almost  limited  to  the  tower  and 
transepts,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  original  church.  The  causes 
alluded  to  above  prevented  our  examination  of  the  choir  extending  be- 
yond its  vaulting  and  clerestory  windows.  The  former  appeared  to  be 
quadripartite  with  plainly  moulded  ribs  and  bosses.  The  latter  were 
single  flatly  pointed  lights  deeply  splayed.  There  is  no  possibility  (3^ 
examining  this  part  of  the  church  from  the  outside.  The  tower  com- 
municated with  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  through  round  arches  of 
^  [Louis  le  Oebonnaire  was  crowned  emperor  in  A.o.  813. — Ed.} 
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consideFable  height  reposiog  on  maseiTe  square  piers.  The  arefaitraves 
and  piers  are  of  squared  masonry  with  a  layer  of  three  brownish  bricks 
between  each  stone. 

Tbe  architrave  consists  of  two  rows  of  such  work.  The  upper  wall- 
ing is  in  rubble.  Id  each  angle  is  engaged  a  massive  round  column 
extending  to  the  first  stage  of  the  tower  with  capitals  variously  sculp- 
tured in  reticulated  combinations  and  billet  mouldings,  beneath  a 
quirked  ogee  and  plain  abacus.  Upon  these  columns  are  placed  short 
thick  Golonnettes  with  stiff  acanthus- foliated  capitals,  and  upon  them 
rests  a  very  curious  dome,  perfectly  plain  and  round,  with  a  circular 
apertnie  in  the  crown.  This  dome  is  not  supported  by  any  cornice  but 
tsUs  without  interruption  upon  the  side  walls.  This  lantern  is  lighted 
by  tax  plain  round-headed  windows  with  very  deep  and  steep  splaying, 
two  in  each  face,  and  on  a  level  with  the  capitals  of  the  principal 
colamns.  The  upper  stage  has  four  similar  windows  forming  quadru- 
plets in  each  ^e  of  the  tower  and  blocked.  The  tower  is  surmounted 
by  a  modem  pyramidal  roof.  The  transepts  are  about  twenty- five 
feet  in  length  and  of  considerable  height.  They  have  two  windows  on 
each  side,  the  same  aa  those  in  the  tower,  and  a  single  window  in  the 
north  and  south  walls. 

The  description  given  above  includes  all  that  remains  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Hermengarde.  But  very  accurate  drawings  of  the  nave  and 
sisle  having  been  made  by  an  architect  shortly  before  their  destruction, 
we  are  able  to  add  an  account  of  these. 

The  nave  consisted  of  five  bays  of  round  arches  upon  rectangular 
piers.  The  moulding  of  the  capitals  consisted  of  a  double  abacus,  the 
lower  one  chamfered  with  a  three-quarter  roll  or  torus  beneath.  The 
angles  of  the  piers  were  also  chamfered  and  had  a  leaf  ornament  on  the 
cbamfer  beneath  the  capital.  But  this  ornamentation  appears  to  have 
been  added  at  a  later  period.  Above  was  a  clerestory  consisting  of 
roand-headed  windows  deeply  set  and  with  cills  of  remarkable  steep- 
ness. These  windows  varied  slightly  in  size,  and  though  equidistant 
were  not  set  with  any  relation  to  the  arcade  beneath.  The  windows 
of  the  aisles  were  simDar  to  these  but  ranged  with  the  arcade,  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  arches.  Judging  from  marks  still  visible  on  the  west 
Cioe  of  the  tower  beneath  the  roof  line,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
barrel  cieling  of  plaister  concealing  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  The  length 
of  the  nave  was  72  feet  and  its  width  35  feet.  The  nave  piers  were 
<4doDg,  being  four  feet  wide  towards  the  nave,  and  only  three-quarters 
of  a  foot  at  the  sides.  The  masonry,  as  high  as  the  crown  of  the  arches, 
indading  the  spandrils,  was  of  small  squared  stones,  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  consisting  of  flint  and  mortar.  At  the  west  end  was  a  round- 
headed  door  set  in  a  slight  projection  of  which  only  the  lower  part 
icsiained,  with  three  single  round-headed  lights  above.  It  had  no 
niouldings  or  jambs,  internally  or  externally.  Externally,  the  architec- 
|nre  consisted  of  squared  stones  separated  by  three  brick  tiles,  the  wall- 
ing upon  which  it  rested  being  similarly  disposed,  like  the  piers  in  the 
tower.  Internally  this  alternate  work  only  appeared  in  the  sides,  the 
vchitrave  being  of  very  small  squared  stones. 

ToMssaimi. — This  remarkably  beautiful  church  of  the  1 3th  century  is 
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now  a  ruin,  and  being  in  a  very  obscure  part  of  the  town  and  completely 
masked  from  view  by  modem  buildings,  it  is  probably  visited  by  few 
travellers.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  hardly  aware  of  its 
existence,  if  the  principal  bookseller  of  the  place  may  be  accepted  as  the 
standard  of  local  intelligence.  It  is  a  cross  church  without  aisles,  and 
would  be  classed  in  England  as  pure  First-Pointed.  The  roof  fell  in 
some  years  ago,  but  sufficient  of  the  vaulting  remains  to  establish  the 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  perfect  building.  The  nave,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a  large  western  door  of  three  orders,  with  clustered  and  banded 
shafts,  is  of  four  bays  with  a  single  lancet,  with  moulded  hood  on  colon- 
nettes  set  in  a  chamfer,  in  each.  The  capitals  of  these  colonnettes 
have,  however,  none  of  the  stiffness  of  so  early  a  period,  but  are  rather 
of  Middle- Pointed  character.  A  string  runs  beneath  the  windows,  in 
which  between  each  window  is  placed  a  canopied  niche  containing  a 
statue  with  the  colour  still  remaining.  Immediately  above  these  cano- 
pies is  a  richly  sculptured  bracket  supporting  the  vaulting  shafts.  The 
transepts  are  of  two  bays  with  a  similar  arrangement,  the  north  and 
south  walls  being  pierced  with  double  lancets,  one  of  which  is  blocked. 
The  choir  is  of  three  bays  of  the  same  plan  as  the  nave,  with  a  large 
stiff  wheel  window,  evidently  a  late  insertion,  at  the  east  end.  A 
communication  existed  by  means  of  a  low  door  in  the  south  transept 
with  the  conventual  buildings,  considerable  remains  of  which  still  exist 
but  are  much  mutilated  and  encumbered  with  rubbish.  The  church 
contains  a  double  benitier  on  short  Romanesque  shafts,  but  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  say  whether  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  not,  as  the  body  of 
the  church  is  turned  into  a  Museum  for  odds  and  ends  from  all  the 
ruined  churches  of  the  town. 

S,  Serge. — This  very  remarkable  church  is  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  Angers  and  was  formerly  attached  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  S. 
Serge.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles  and  choir.  To  the  lower  part 
of  the  west  front  is  attached  an  atrium  of  the  width  of  the  church,  under 
two  gables,  between  which  and  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave  is  en- 
gaged a  massive  square  tower.  The  nave  is  of  the  15th  century,  and 
has  four  bays  of  four-centred  arches  with  round  arches  beneath, 
covered  with  plaister  and  marked  out  in  squares  to  imitate  stone.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  nave  and  forming  the  commencement  of  the  ritual 
choir,  are  two  bays  of  the  original  church  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  Carlo vingian  period.  The  wallii\g  of  these  consists  of  hori2ontal 
layers  of  small  bricks  laid  between  courses  of  solid  masonry  in  the  same 
way  as  at  S.  Martin.  The  piers  are  heavy  Romanesque  with  heavy 
foliated  capitals.  The  nave-aisles  extending  far  enough  to  include  these 
bays  give  the  effect  of  transepts,  which  is  still  further  marked  by  circu- 
lar windows  in  their  north  and  south  walls.  The  choir  is  exceedingly 
elegant.  It  was  built  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  named  Vulgrin,  who 
afterwards  became  Abbat.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  known  to  be 
A.D.  1050.  More  is  known  of  Vulgrin  than  is  generally  the  case  with 
the  great  mediaeval  architects.  There  is  no  question  of  his  having 
been  the  architect  of  this  church,  of  his  having  come  by  special  invi* 
tation  from  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier  on  account  of  his  great  architec- 
tural abilities,  and  of  his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair  of 
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Mans.     It  is  believed  that  he  designed  and  commenced  the  cathedral  of 
that  dty. 

The  choir  proper  is  of  three  bays  and  is  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  divisions  by  two  rows  of  very  tall  slender  Romanesque  columns 
with  nearly  Corinthian  capitals  and  stilted  bases,  upon  which  the  roof 
drops  in  graceful  pendents.  The  vaulting,  which  is  very  acute,  is  en- 
riched with  flat  circular  pellets  on  the  faces  of  the  ribs.  Nothing  can 
be  more  light  and  graceful  than  this  choir,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  belongs  to  the  early  period  assigned  to  it.  The  records  of  the 
abbey  however  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  choir  is  lighted 
by  round-headed  triplets  on  either  side.  Behind  it  and  divided  from  it 
by  large  doors  is  an  apsidal  chapel  of  the  same  period,  or  perhaps 
rather  later,  now  used  as  a  sacristy. 

Externally*  the  church  offers  no  promise  of  the  beauty  to  be  found 
within.  It  is  in  a  miserably  neglected  state,  but  even  in  its  dilapida- 
tion it  is  striking  from  its  solemn  aspect.  Over  the  atrium  is  a  large 
window  with  Flamboyant  tracery.  The  tower  is  of  two  stages  with 
flat  buttresses  and  a  couical  cap.  It  is  lighted  by  single  langets  on 
each  face.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  have  Flamboyant  tracery  and  be- 
tween them  are  set  staged  buttresses  terminating  in  crocketed  pinna- 
cles.   Each  bay  of  the  aisles  is  under  a  crocketed  gable. 

^.  Auhin, — All  that  remains  of  this  large  cross  church,  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution,  is  a  lofty  tower  of  very  fine  proportions.  It  is  of  three 
stages  and  surmounted  by  an  hexagonal  lantern  with  conically  capped 
tourelles  at  the  angles.  There  are  two  Early-Pointed  lancets  richly 
moulded  on  each  face  of  the  upper  stage,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
hexagon.  It  is  at  present  used  as  a  shot  tower  and  labelled  *'  Propri^t6 
Nationale."  A  short  distance  from  S.  Aubin's  stands  the  Prefecture, 
which  occupies  the  buildings  of  the  Benedictine  convent  formerly 
attached  to  S.  Aubin  and  which  were  erected  during  the  last  century. 
In  the  wall  of  the  cloisters  some  very  interesting  arcading  has  been 
opened.  It  is  thought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  refectory,  and  con- 
sists of  several  deeply  recessed  arches  of  five  orders  on  as  many  shafts. 
The  arcading  rests  on  a  sedile.  The  architraves  present  a  combination 
of  rich  Romanesque  mouldings,  the  tympanum  being  filled  with  sculp- 
ture. In  one  is  a  very  solemn  representation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child  surrounded  by  adoring  angels.  The  architrave  in  one  in* 
stance  instead  of  mouldings  has  painting,  well  preserved,  and  attributed 
to  the  1 0th  century,  representing  combats  between  the  heroes  of 
a  still  earlier  period.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  these  interesting 
Kmains  by  placing  glass  before  them. 

Crossing  the  Maine  we  enter  the  quarter  of  La  Doutre,  the  whole  of 
which  was  formerly  under  the  sway  of  the  Abbess  of  N6tre  Dame  da 
Ronceray.  This  convent  was  founded  in  the  10th  century  by  Fulke, 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  placed  it  under  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict.  The 
extensive  range  of  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  Ecole  d' Arts  et  Me- 
tiers includes  the  site  and  part  of  the  actual  buildings  of  the  convent. 
The  church  must  have  been  of  vast  dimensions.  It  was  a  cross  church 
with  aisles  to  the  nave.  The  nave  appears  to  have  been  of  nine  and. 
the  choir  of  four  bays.    The  choir  had  an  opening  into  the  adjoining 
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church  of  La  Trinity,  which  is  still  standing.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  nave  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neers. It  is  in  the  severest  Romanesque  with  barrel-vaulting  resting 
on  plain  broad  transversal  ribs  springing  from  vaulting  shafts  engaged 
in  the  old  piers,  now  walled  up,  and  bevelled  off  about  half  their 
height.  The  interior  has  been  completely  modernized.  Remains  of 
the  convent  still  exist  in  the  offices  of  the  colleges,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  gain  a  very  accurate  notion  of  them  amidst  the  busy  stir  of 
the  new  occupants.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  old  choir,  stands  the 
church  of — 

La  TriniU. — This  church  seems  to  have  been  erected  as  a  handmaid 
to  the  adjoining  convent.  It  consists  of  a  long  nave  without  aisles, 
short  transepts,  and  a  triapsidal  east  end,  each  apse  having  three  single 
round-headed  windows.  The  nave  is  transitional  Romanesque,  and  is 
divided  into  seven  bays  by  massive  semicylindrical  vaulting  shafts  en- 
gaged in  the  walling.  The  walling  between  the  piers  is  apsidaliy 
recessed.  The  arches  of  these  apses  rest  on  shafts  engaged  at  the 
angles  and  are  enriched  on  their  outer  edge  with  well  executed  foliage. 
They  are  slightly  pointed.  Above  is  a  range  of  clerestory  windows 
which  are  plain  single  pointed  lights,  under  round  arches,  which  rest 
on  engaged  colonnettes.  The  ritual  choir  extends  some  way  into  the 
nave,  the  entrance  into  the  choir  proper  being  through  a  very  narrow 
and  lofty  pointed  arch  of  two  orders  on  two  shafts  set  on  the  face  of 
massive  piers.  The  edges  of  these  last  are  enriched  with  foliage  like 
the  apses  of  the  nave.  The  west  end  has  a  single  round-headed  win- 
dow, but  has  undergone  much  alteration  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  originally  connected  with  Notre- Dame  du  Ronceray.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  cross  is  a  low  square  tower  with  two  circular- headed 
lights  in  each  face  and  surmounted  by  an  octagon  lantern  erected  in 
the  last  century. 

Hospital  of  S,  John, — This  noble  foundation  was  the  work  of  Henry 
II.  of  England,  and  has  never  been  alienated  from  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  built.  The  principal  hall,  which  serves  as  the  infirmary, 
cannot  be  less  than  150  feet  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  two  rows  of  tall  slender  columns  with  foliaged  capitals  on 
which  rests  a  quadripartite  vaulting.  In  each  bay  of  the  walling  is  a 
single  lancet,  the  hood  of  which  rests  on  engaged  shafts.  The  efiect 
of  this  noble  hall  is  grand  in  the  extreme  from  its  fine  proportions,  and 
it  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  it  fulfilling  the  noble  purpose  of  its  construe* 
tion.  Double  rows  of  beds  are  ranged  on  each  side,  a  high  partition 
dividing  the  whole  into  two  parts,  the  men  occupying  one  side  and  the 
women  the  other.  Although  there  must  be  at  least  two  hundred  beds 
in  this  hall,  the  air  is  perfectly  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
patients.  An  altar  is  fitted  up  at  the  east  end,  so  that  mass  is  said  on 
Sundays  and  Festivals  in  presence  of  the  sick  who  cannot  leave  their 
beds.  The  sisterhood  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  are  seen  going  from 
bed  to  bed  in  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  their  presence  imparts 
a  religious  aspect  to  the  scene  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
architecture. 

The  infirmary  is  connected  by  a  cloister  with  the  chapel  where  mass 
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18  Baid  daily.  This  chapel  is  completely  square,  the  vaulting  resting 
on  two  light  columns  placed  in  the  centre  line  and  on  wall  corbels. 
These  columns  are  very  slender  and  have  a  chamfered  abacus,  the  necks 
being  sculptured  with  foliage.  The  windows  are  set  very  high  in  the 
walling  and  consist  of  unequal  triplets.  They  are  filled  with  early  glass 
in  a  very  bad  state.  The  walls  are  hung  all  round  with  fine  old  tapestry 
representing  various  sacred  subjects.  Over  some  vaulted  cellars  in 
another  part  of  the  hospital  is  a  remarkable  granary.  It  is  a  large 
chamber  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  and  was  divided  triply  by  round 
arcades  on  coupled  columns  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  the  hall  and 
chapel.  Only  one  row  of  these  now  remains*  the  other  having  been 
replaced  by  square  piers.  It  is  believed  that  this  chamber  baa  always 
served  as  a  granary,  and  its  position  could  hardly  lead  to  any  other 
conclttsiony  but  the  coupled  columns  and  the  exceeding  care  apparent 
in  the  stone-work  indicate  a  refinement  almost  out  of  place  in  a  repo* 
sitory  for  grain  and  firewood.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  and  hall  J8 
by  richly  moulded  and  recessed  Romanesque  doorways  in  the  cloister 
running  round  part  of  the  building.  The  entrance  to  the  Hospital 
itself  is  by  a  picturesque  gateway  to  which  is  attached  the  porter's 
lodge. 

A  short  hour  and  a  half  by  railway,  through  a  remarkably  fertile 
country,  brings  the  traveller  from  Angers  to  Saumur.  The  position  of 
this  city,  built  as  it  is  on  either  bank  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Loire, 
is  remarkably  picturesque  and  cheerful.  The  two  bridges  connecting 
the  banks  with  the  island,  and  the  multitude  of  windmills  on  the 
heights  above,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance,  give  an  animation 
to  the  scene  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  black  and  solemn  aspect  of 
the  feudal  castle  flanked  by  tower  and  bastion,  which  frowns  over  the 
more  ancient  parts  of  the  city. 

8.  Pierre, — This  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  tower  at  the  intersection, 
snrmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  It  is  of  the  13th  century.  The  Angevin 
type  is  here  observable  iu  the  absence  of  aisles  to  nave  and  choir,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  transepts.  The  nave  is  of  three  bays,  formed  by 
pointed  arches  resting  on  engaged  clustered  piers.  The  walling  of 
each  bay  is  arcaded  in  round-headed  triplets,  with  foliaged  capitals. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  round-headed  triplets,  the  centre  light  only 
being  pierced.  They  are  divided  and  flanked  by  colonnettes.  Below 
them  runs  a  gallery,  on  a  corbel  table  upon  grotesque  heads.  Later 
chapels  project  from  the  centre  bay  of  the  south  side,  and  the  two 
western  bays  of  the  north  side.  The  transepts  are  of  one  bay  only, 
and  have  their  north  and  south  walls  pierced  with  two  single  round- 
headed  lights  under  a  pointed  arch,  their  arches  being  moulded  and 
shafted  in  the  jambs.  Between  the  windows  and  a  vestry,  on  a  semi- 
cylindrical  engaged  pier  with  square  abacus,  is  a  shaft  similar  to  the 
jamb-shafts,  supporting  a  statue  ;  this  occurs  in  both  transepts.  The 
west  transept- walls  have  two  round-headed  lights  over  the  arcading ; 
the  south,  have  chapels  slightly  apsidal,  with  a  single  round-headed 
central  light,  containing  early  glass  in  medallions.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  apse  is  moulded  with  a  three-quarter  round. 

The  tower  arches  are  pointed,  of  three  orders,  with  plain  soflits. 
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and  rest  on  square  piers  bevelled  at  the  angles,  with  vaulting-shafts 
on  each  face  supporting  a  quadripartite  vaulting.  The  choir  is  of  two 
bays,  and  converges  towards  the  eastern  apse,  the  bays  being  slightly 
apsidal.  The  clerestory  windows  in  the  choir  are  round -headed  single 
lancets. 

S.  Pierre  externally  is  very  imposing,  from  the  solemnity  of  its 
architecture  and  great  elevation  of  the  spire.  This  rises  from  a  square 
tower  of  two  stages,  with  coupled  pointed  lancets  richly  moulded  and 
recessed.  The  west  wall  of  the  south  transept  has  externally  a  low 
Romanesque  doorway,  profusely  sculptured.  The  original  western 
fa9ade  of  this  church  fell  down  in  the  last  century,  and  has  been 
replaced  with  an  Italian  front  of  great  pretension. 

Ndtre'Dame'de-Nantilly,  is  a  very  interesting  church,  dating  pro- 
bably from  the  beginning  of  the  11  th  century.  The  plan  is  cruciform, 
with  a  broad  aisle  added  in  the  16th  century  by  Louis  XI.  His  object 
was  to  found  a  chapter  in  honour  of  Ndtre-Dame-de-Nantilly,  who 
were  to  have  the  use  of  the  existing  nave  and  choir. 

The  nave  is  of  six  bays,  the  tower  being  engaged  in  the  western- 
most. Gradled-vaulting,  very  slightly  pointed*  rests  on  broad  trans- 
versal ribs,  which  spring  from  engaged  cylindrical  shafts,  having  a 
plain  square  abacus,  and  bevelled  off  to  the  wall  at  half  its  height 
The  walling  between  the  vaulting  piers  on  the  north  side,  has  an 
arcading  of  plain  circular  arches. 

The  clerestory  windows  have  round  arches  on  jamb-shafts,  with 
plain  square  imposts.  The  transept  and  choir  arches  are  pointed,  and 
spring  from  shafted  piers  having  a  plain  abacus  upon  a  thin  roll.  The 
transepts  are  apsidally  recessed  in  their  eastern  walls,  and  have  inser- 
tions of  Flamboyant  windows.  The  choir  is  apsidal,  and  has  round- 
headed  clerestory  windows,  but  is  much  disfigured  by  marbling  and 
perspective  painting.  Over  the  stalls  is  hung  fine  Flemish  tapestry 
of  the  ]  6th  century,  representing  Scripture  subjects.  The  west  front 
consists  of  a  tower  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  projecting  arcade,  which 
forms  a  western  fa9ade.  The  arcading  is  of  round  arches  on  circular 
shafts,  and  appears  to  be  of  very  early  construction.  The  stones  in 
part  of  the  walling  of  the  arcade  are  set  diamondwise,  and  are  joined 
with  considerable  minuteness  of  finish.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  atrium 
or  narthex  at  S.  Serge,  at  Angers,  and  most  probably  had  a  disciplinary 
use.  The  north  aisle  has  externally  plain  square  buttresses,  rather 
deep  for  the  period.  The  south  aisle  is  gabled  in  each  bay,  and  has 
buttresses  terminating  in  crocketed  pinnacles.  This  aisle  contains  a 
rich  ogeed  canopy  forming  an  oratory,  and  erected  by  Louis  XI.  for 
his  own  private  devotions.  This  church  is  filled  with  deal  pews,  some 
of  which  have  arms  to  each  seat,  a  degree  of  refinement  scarcely 
attained  in  this  country  in  the  palmiest  days  of  pews. 

S,  Nicolas, — This  church  consists  of  a  nave,  with  aisles  and  choir. 
It  is  late  transitional  from  Romanesque  to  Early-Pointed,  and  has  a 
very  pleasing  effect  in  spite  of  its  extreme  lowness,  which  gives  it  an 
almost  crypt-like  appearance.  Though  the  Romanesque  period  is 
strongly  characterised  by  the  circular- headed  windows,  and  the  mould- 
ings throughout  the  church,  yet  the  pointed  arcading,  and  the  shafted 
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piere  set  diamondwise,  give  to  the  mind  a  preponderating  impression 
of  the  more  advanced  style. 

The  nare  is  of  five  bays,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  walled  off, 
and  forms  an  inner  porch  or  entrance  to  the  tower,  which  rests  on  the 
piers  of  the  second  bay.     These  tower  piers  are  considerably  more 
massive  than  the  others,  in  consequence  of  the  office  which  they  per- 
form, and  consequently  disturb  the  uniformity  of  the  arcading,  there 
being  no  lantern  or  any  thing  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  tower.    The 
third  bay  is  much  wider  than  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  the  correspond- 
ing walling  in  the  aisles  has  a  double  round-headed  window  divided 
by  a  shaft,  one  of  which  is  blocked.     The  other  windows  are  single 
round-headed  lights,  shafted  in  the  jambs.     The  choir  is  apsidal,  and 
completely  modernized.    The  high  altar  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir, 
and  the  stalls  continue  round  the  east  end,  an  arrangement  usually 
fotmd  here  and  at  Angers,  both  in  large  and  small  churches.     The 
western  bay  of  the  nave  is  externally  under  a  gable,  above  which  the 
tower  scarcely  rises.     It  may  be  interesting  to  the  curious  in  pews,  to 
know  that  one,  and  only  one,  exists  in  this  church«  with  full  accom- 
paniment of   book-box,  cushion,  &c.      This  one,  however,  may  in 
some  degree  atone  for  its  unity  by  its  capacity  of  locomotion,  being  on 
vheels.     This  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  under  a  favourite  preacher.     Being 
off  duty  when  we  saw  it,  it  was  wheeled  away  into  a  comer. 

Ndlre'Dame'deS'Ardilliers,  is  a  large  church  of  Pagan  architecture, 
erected  in  the  17th  century.  It  has  a  circular  nave  under  a  very  large 
dome,  with  a  long  chancel  attached.  It  contains  a  fountain,  believed 
to  possess  miraculous  power,  and  much  frequented  by  the  sick  of  the 
adjacent  parts. 


MR.  STREET  ON  THE  MURAL  PAINTINGS  AT  COLTON, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — In  your  October  number  I  perceive  that  attention 
is  called  to  the  distemper  paintings  which  have  been  lately  discovered 
during  the  restoration  of  S.  Mary,  Colton,  Staffordshire ;  and  as  their 
remains  are  now  in  course  of  obliteration,  some  slight  description 
of  them  may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  their  destruction. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  entire  church  was  covered  with 
painting,  executed,  to  some  small  extent,  on  a  regular  plan  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  field  they  had  is  the  same ;  the  stonework  of  the  walls  having 
been  first  wlutewashed,  and  then  powdered  with  cinqfoils  in  red 
colour.  Upon  this  subjects  and  single  figures  were  painted,  and 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  can  be  now  seen)  without  any  regular  arrange- 
ment. The  jambs  of  the  windows  have  large  single  figures,  whilst  the 
greater  portion  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  subjects. 
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The  portions  of  wall  on  which  paintings  were  discovered  were  the 
south  wall  of  the  south  chancel  aisle,  and  the  west  wall  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave ;  almost  the  only  remaining  portions  of  the  old  church.  ITie 
walls  are  faced  internally  with  ashlar,  and  this  was  not  plaistered,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  only  whitewashed,  as  a  preparation  for  the  other  colours. 

Of  masses  of  colour  there  seems  to  be  no  remnant,  and  I  believe  that 
it  never  existed,  except  in  small  portions  of  drapery,  and  the  like ;  but 
even  this  is  generally  only  marked  out  in  brown  lines  on  the  white 
ground.  In  one  or  two  places  are  remains  of  a  bordering  of  two 
colours,  the  division  line  between  them  being  wavy. 

Of  the  subjects  or  their  arrangement,  I  can  give  but  little  satisfactory 
explanation  ;  for  there  are  but  two  which  are,  to  me  at  least,  intelligi- 
ble, and  these  are  the  Tasting  the  Forbidden  Fruit,  and  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise.  They  occur  close  to  the  arch,  between  the  chancel 
aisle  and  the  nave  aisle,  and  immediately  over  a  low-side  window ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  position  for  such  a  subject  was  intended 
to  have  a  symbolical  meaning.  And  this  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  other  subjects  would  be  similarly  designed,  but  so  faint  and  in- 
distinct are  they  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  or 
not.  In  one  subject  two  figures  appear  to  be  represented  recumbent  on 
a  couch;  and  besides  this  are  two  or  three  full-length  figures  of 
Bishops  and  Saints  ;  and  in  the  jambs  of  the  west  window  of  the  aisle 
are  two  figures,  one  of  which  I  rather  suspect  to  be  a  S.  Christopher; 
and  in  one  portion  of  the  chancel  wall  is  some  trace  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  Resurrection  at  the  last  day ;  several  displaced  coffin  lids 
appearing  about  the  ground ;  but  the  figures  are  nearly  destroyed ;  this 
occurs  almost  immediately  above  (but  rather  eastward  of)  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise.  Judging  only  from  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  I  should 
have  said  that  they  were  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances about  the  erection  of  the  aisle,  which  prove  that  they  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  fourteenth. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  have  consisted  of  a  nave, 
south  aisle,  and  chancel.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the 
wall  on  the  south  side  was  taken  down,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
a  very  fair  arcade  of  three  arches  opening  into  an  aisle,  in  the  wall 
of  which  the  original  First- Pointed  lanceU  were  re-used  ;  the  eastern 
triplet  still  retaining  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  old  chancel,  whilst 
a  Middle-Pointed  window  was  inserted  in  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  aisle.  New  sedilia  were  also  provided ;  but  in  the  aisle, 
which  from  this  time  seems  to  have  become  the  chancel,  whilst  the  old 
chancel  came  to  be  used  only  as  an  aisle.  And  then  it  must  have  been 
that  this  extensive  system  of  painting  was  devised  and  auriedinto 
execution.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  few  mouldings  which  remain 
of  this  original  work,  I  should  say  that  it  must  have  been  done  about 
A.i).  1320.  Now  all  this  was  once,  and  might  still  have  been,  a  mere 
pleasant  theory,  coined  to  satisfy  the  desire  which  one  always  feels 
to  explain  the  occurrence  in  the  same  wall  of  works  of  varied  style, 
evidently  erected  at  the  same  time,  had  we  not  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
building discovered,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  east  wall  of  the  portion 
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which  I  had  put  down  as  First- Pointed,  was  the  orignial  work,  and 
that  the  aisle  had  been  built  on  to  it  subsequently.  I  had,  personally, 
no  doubt  whatever  that  thb  must  be  so;  but  still  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  this  confirmation  of  my  view  thoroughly  justifying  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  restored  church  in  which  the  new  chancel  occupies  again 
the  site  of  the  first,  while  the  addition  sinks  again  to  a  chancel  aisle. 

One  word  more  only  in  explanation  of  a  slight  difficulty.  The  new 
chancel  was  to  be  Middle- Pointed ;  but  there  stood  the  old  eastern 
triplet  in  the  end  wall  perfect,  and,  where  so  little  that  was  old 
remained  but  to  be  destroyed,  what  then  to  do  with  it  ?  I* resolved  to 
complete  the  arch  which  the  fourteenth  century  men  had  but  in 
part  done,  and  to  remove  the  triplet  to  its  old  companions,  the  lancets 
in  the  south  wall.  So  now  they  occupy  the  same  relative  positions 
as  at  the  first ;  it  at  the  east  and  they  in  the  south  wall ;  though  now 
in  the  chancel  aisle  instead  of,  as  at  first,  in  the  chancel ;  and  so 
I  hope  that  the  rival  ideas  of  the  conservatives  and  the  eclectics  are 
each  fairly  satisfied. 

And  now  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  the  apparent 
barbarism,  which  sufFers  the  destruction  of  such  a  scheme  of  unusual 
polychromatic  decoration. 

And  1  must  at  once  confess  myself  in  this  very  much  of  an  eclectic. 
I  was  obliged  to  put  my  views  as  a  churchman  against  those  which  as 
an  antiquary  I  might  hold,  and  to  give  the  preponderance,  of  course,  to 
the  former.  I  found  a  number  of  imperfect  and  rude  paintings  ;  the  sub- 
jects whereof,  if  they  were  even  intelligible,  might  or  might  not  be  such 
as  ond  would  desire  to  set  before  ignorant  people  for  their  education ; 
and  which,  looking  at  them  artistically  only,  from  their  lack  of  masses 
of  colour,  would  certainly  fail  to  give  any  particularly  warm  or  solemn 
tone  to  the  church  generally. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  style  of  the  draperies  and 
expression  of  the  faces,  were  decidedly  poor  and  inferior;  and,  alto- 
gether, I  believe  the  paintings  were  just  such  as  might  keep  a  congre- 
gation constantly  in  a  state  of  lively  curiosity  as  to  their  meaning, 
whilst  they  would  fail  to  impress  truths  on  their  minds,  or  in  any  way 
to  raise  their  religious  tone.  Feeling  this  I  could,  I  think,  have  no 
hesitation  as  to  what  I  should  do  ;  though  I  knew  very  well,  when  I 
(fid  it,  that  i  should  find  many  people  say  that  the  paintings  ought  to  have 
been  kept,  on  account  simply  of  their  antiquarian  interest,  and  apart  from 
any  religious  consideration.  In  this,  however,  I  cannot  agree,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  either  in  painting  or  anything  else  ;  and  I  will  not 
lose  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  believe  it  is  the  absence  of 
the  courage  to  make  things  in  every  way  suited  most  carefully  to  the 
purposes  and  uses  for  which  they  are  intended,  which  marks  more 
strongly  than  anything  else  the  difference  between  us  and  our  fore- 
fisthers  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  as  it  marks  the  difference  between 
us,  just  so  also  does  it  mark  our  inferiority  to  them. 

This  is  hardly  the  way  or  the  time  to  write  about  what  ought  to  be 
treated  much  more  in  detail ;  but  as  1  am  talking  about  colour  and  itfe 
use  in  the  interior  of  our  churches,  I  canfnot  avoid  remarking  how  un- 
satisfactory a  result  the  first  feeling  of  the  advantage  of  its  introduction 
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has  produced.  It  is  still  necessary,  I  believe,  to  protest  that  inscrip^ 
tions  on  scrolls  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  themselves,  good  or  allow« 
able  vehicles  for  the  introduction  of  colour ;  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
large  class  of  church  decorators  about  the  country,  whose  principal 
business  (as  also  their  only  power)  it  is  to  paint  texts  in  many  colours,  and 
in  illegible  letters,  on  zinc  plates,  and  to  nail  them  about  church  walls. 
Now  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  about  the  perpetrators  of 
triglyphs,  I  suppose  no  one  ever  really  loved  his  scroll  when  he  had 
painted  it,  nor  I  suppose  did  he  ever  imagine  that  the  illegible  text 
would  much  improve  the  poor  who  looked  on  it ;  why,  then,  does  he 
do  it  ?  Simply,  I  believe,  because  it  is  the  fashion ;  and  therefore  if, 
among  other  things,  the  Ecclesiologist  will  write  down  the  illuminated 
text  mania,  it  will  do  good  service  to  the  good  cause. 

The  real  method  to  obtain  warmth  of  colour  in  our  churches  is,  first, 
constructional.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  I  believe  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  doubt,  I  trust  that  the  works  of  one  among  my  professional  brethren 
will  soon  do  away  with  it.  Not  to  mention  its  superiority  on  other 
grounds,  one,  at  least,  is  sufficiently  obvious;  that,  namely,  arising 
from  our  damp  climate,  and  the  consequent  certainty  that  distemper 
painting  will  not  endure  for  ages,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  all  perfection.  Bat 
the  constructional  is  generally  a  mechanical,  and  therefore,  though  the 
most  generally  feasible,  still  not  the  highest  style  of  decoration. 
Seeing  what  has  been  done  in  a  few  years,  we  are  not,  I  believe,  too 
sanguine  when  we  believe  that,  in  a  few  more,  we  shall  see  the  intro- 
duction of  frescoes  into  our  churches, — not  a  singular  and  unique 
thing,  but  commonly  practised  and  everywhere  recognised  aa  the  really 
best  method  of  church  decoration. 

The  judicious  use  of  coloured  and  encaustic  tiles  in  wall-surfaces  is 
another  legitimate  and,  I  think,  very  commendable  developeoaent,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  most  permanent ;  but  useful,  of  course,  only  for 
the  formation  of  diapers  or  patterns. 

And  whether  in  fresco,  in  distemper,  or  in  tile,  all  wall  decoration 
— indeed,  all  conjunction  of  colours  for  any  purpose  of  decoration — 
must  have  much  more  than  the  ordinary  modem  share  of  gold ;  in  a 
diaper,  the  pattern  either  in  gold  on  a  coloured  ground,  or  in  colour 
on  a  gold  ground.  Whether  the  gold  should  be  gold  leaf,  as  in  modem 
work  generally,  and  at  Munich  very  extensively, — or  in  mosaic,  used 
under  glass,  or  in  some  such  way,  I  will  not  now  consider ;  but  only 
insist  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  gold.  Without  it  colour  wiU 
always  be  complained  of  as  being  gaudy ;  with  it  all  colours  become 
harmonious:  without  it  patterns  or  subjects  on  walls  in  shade  look 
black  and  dismal ;  but  with  it  distinct  and  intelligible.  I  am  inclined, 
moreover,  to  protest  against  any  such  kind  of  decoration  as,  e.g.,  that 
on  the  groining  of  the  Temple  Church.  The  fact  that  it  has  authority 
is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  settlement  of  the  question.  The  point  rather  is, 
does  it  give  real,  intelligible,  and  sensible  warmth  and  unity  of  effect 
to  the  whole  building,  or  does  it  not  ?  I  think  there  can  be  but  one 
answer,  and  that  in  the  negative. 

I  am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours. 
Wantage.  Gbohob  Eomuko  Stakxt. 
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A  History  of  Arehiteetwre.     By  £.  A.  Frbbuan,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    London  ;  J.  Masters.     8vo.  pp.  456. 

Ws  gave,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  an  initiatory  reiiew  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  History  of  Architecture  in  a  former  number,  in  which,  after 
stating  in  general  terms  our  high  approval  of  the  volume,  we  deferred  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  its  contents  till  a  future  day,  when  we 
could  consider  it  in  conjunction  with  that  friendly  controversy  on  the 
nomenclature  and  division  of  styles  which  we  had  waged  with  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  of  which  his  volume  formed  a  stage.    Month  after  month 
have  we  intended  to  resume  it ;  month  after  month  have  had  pre- occupa- 
tions which  we  had  not  solicited,  and  which,  coming  upon  us  in  their  own 
unsolicitation,  were  not  to  be  cold-shouldered.     Ecclesiology  in  the  in- 
terim had  itself  moved  on  many  a  stage,  and  assumed  a  very  different  po- 
sition. When  Mr.  Freeman  and  ourselves  first  battled  about  Perpendicular 
and  Middle. Pointed,  continuous  and  discontinuous,  &c.,  our  associations 
were  in  or  about  collegiate  fastnesses ;  now,  somehow,  we  find  eccle- 
siology on  the  general  bill  of  the  world's  fare.     It  has  acquired  even  a 
political  value :  it  even  formed  a  point  in  a  Prime  Minister's  philippic. 
In  this  interim,  also, — a  compensating  fact,  for  which  we  are  very 
thankful,  and  on  which  we  tender  him  our  congratulations, — Mr.  Free- 
man's most  valuable  and  generally  (save  on  the  points  on  which  he  has 
an  idiosyncrasy,  and,  like  a  bold  knight  as  he  is,  keeps  the  lists  in 
£ftvonr  of    his  lady,  Idiosyncrasis,   against   all  foes,   Rickmanite   or 
eoclesiologist,)  most  Camdenic  work,  has  assumed  the  place  of  a  classic 
in  its  own  topic.     It  is  owned  to  be  such  a  repertory  of  matter  varied, 
and  lucidly  put,  as  we  could  not  find  in  any  other  manual  of  universal 
architecture.    This  fact  may  have  been  considered  to  have  emancipated 
us  from  the  obligation  of  reviewing  it,  more  especially  as  those  very 
points  on  which  we  should  have  insisted  most  at  length  are  questions 
which  we  must  again  reserve  for  another  day.     Still,  we  felt  we  had 
a  doty  to  Mr.  Freeman  to  fulfil ;  we  felt  that  old  friendship  and  our 
joint  studies  compelled  us  to  announce  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not 
"  we,"  but  circumstances,  which  have  delayed  a  long-promised  notice. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Freeman's  manly 
defence  of  us  in  his  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  for  the  wide  scope 
of  matters  which  we  take  in  this  Journal,  in  his  philosophic  remark, 
that  the  vicinity  of  an  article  on  "  Gregorian  Chants  "  should  no  more 
be  a  subject  of  legitimate  complaint,  than  that  of  one  on  Celts  or 
Roman  pottery  in  the  "  Archseological  Journal.'*     On  this  spirit  we 
have  ever  since  acted.     In  our.  earlier  numbers  we  may  have  been  too 
architectural;    then  our  horizon  opened  to  painting  and  sculpture. 
Music  was  our  last  acquisition ;  and  we  have  had,  therefore,  much  lost 
time  to  make  up.     But  our  New  Churches,  our  Restorations,  and  our 
editorials,  show  how  mindful  we  have  been,  even  while  meeting  this 
prior  defect  in  our  studies,  not  to  neglect  earlier  objects  of  our  care. 
Perhaps  on  church  architecture  pure,  in  its  aspect  of  mouldings,  and  so 
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forth,  we  may  have  been  rather  scanty ;  but  somehow  there  are  quar- 
ters from  which  we  have  received — have  not  received,  of  late,  but  soon 
will  again  receive,  we  hope — contributions  upon  this  head. 

In  the  meanwhile,  again  for  the  present  parting  with  this  volume, 
we  cannot  resist  quoting  its  concluding  paragraph,  as  eloquently  and 
felicitously  expressing  the  feelings  with  which,  and  the  object  for 
which,  ull  true  and  real  ecclesiologists  should  work.  With  reference 
to  one  topic  in  that  paragraph, — to  a  structure  whose  church-like  mag- 
nificence, e\*en  in  model,  delighted  thousands  at  the  late  world's  gather- 
ing,— we  say  emphatically  that  S.  Nicholas.  Hamburg,  is  a  living 
mandate  to  us  to  do  our  missionary  duty  to  the  human  race,  and  strive 
as  Catholics  to  bring  back  men  for  whom  such  a  structure  is  destined 
to  the  one  Catholic  fold. 

"  The  revival  of  Gothic  art  in  our  own  day  is  a  subject  at  once  too  recent 
and  too  extensive  to  form  a  mere  chapter  in  the  History  of  Architecture.  It 
is  as  yet  not  a  matter  of  history,  but  of  aspiration.  And  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  study  of  Gothic  archseology  from  the  revival  of  Gothic  art, 
and  the  revival  of  Gothic  art  from  the  revival  of  that  spirit  which  alone  can 
give  it  value.  As  yet  we  have  much  to  grieve  for ;  our  own  land  cries  in  vain 
for  the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  restoration  of  her  old  ones ;  the 
fabric  of  £ly  and  Westminster  miiy  be  renewed,  but  while  the  laity  throng  the 
choir,  and  Pagan  nudities  stand  unrebuked,  the  church  is  unrestored.  In 
other  lands,  we  have  seen  the  walls  of  mighty  minsters  renewed  only  to  em- 
blazon the  glories  of  rulers  whom  the  Church  can  regard  only  as  persecutors. 
Anil  in  the  pure  Teutonic  land,  the  very  birth-place  of  all  art,  we  find  the 
mightiest  creation  of  antiquity  advancing  to  completion,  under  the  auspices  of 
one  whom  its  ancient  guardians  would,  like  S.  Ambrose  of  old,  have  turned 
back  from  its  glorious  portals.  And  more  mournful  still,  we  behold  its 
modern  rival,  the  noblest  work  that  three  ages  have  produced,  the  pile  whose 
lofty  spire  would  seem  to  call  adoring  crowds  to  the  Church's  most  goi^eous 
worship,  a  church  only  in  name,  designed  for  a  teaching  alien  to  her  fold. 
We  must  work  as  churchmen  if  we  would  succeed  even  as  architects ;  we  must 
seek  and  pray  for  the  spirit  in  which  Godfrey  fought  and  Pra  Angelico  painted ; 
we  umst  work  as  for  Goo  and  His  Church,  and  we  shall  soon  outstrip  the 
bonds  of  imitation  and  archseology,  and  starting  from  the  principles  of  the 
mighty  workers  of  old,  may  trust  in  time  to  surpass  even  the  glorious  creations 
that  they  have  left  us."— pp.  451,  452. 
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Antiphonaire  de  Saint  Gregoire,  Fac-smile  du  Manuscrit  de  Saint  GaU, 
(VI IL  sikclej  accompagnk,  1.  d*une  Notice  Historique ;  2.  tTvne 
dissertation  donnant  le  Clef  du  Chant  Gregorien ;  Z,  de  divers 
Monumens,  Tableaux  neumatiques,  4  c.  Par  Le  P.  L.  Lambillotb,  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jssus.  Royal  2to.  Paris :  Vve  PoussiMgue 
Rusaud,  Rue  de  Petit  Bourbon  S.  Sulptce,  3.     1851. 

Ws  are  pleased  but  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  subject  of  Ecclesi- 
astical music  is  attracting  increased  attention  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent.  Amongst  ourselves  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  that 
melody  of  hearts,  and  voices,  and  instruments,  is  an  acceptable  offering 
by  way  of  worship  to  God  and  our  Redeemer.     And  further,  that  the 
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most  dignified  and  appropriate  mode  of  conducting  that  worship  pub- 
licly, ia  not  by  employing  therein  the  voice,  and  gesturea  of  secular 
and  ordinary  conversation,  but  by  the  adoption  of  peculiar  tones  and 
oaanner  consecrated  to  that  employment  alone,  and  distinguished  from 
the  familiar  talk  of  men  in  the  world.  Moreover,  it  has  been  at  last 
discovered,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn  the  noble  words  of 
inspiration  into  doggrel,  before  they  could  be  repeated  as  songs  of 
praise  to  their  Divine  Author, — that  a  dialogue  between  a  Clergyman 
and  a  vulgar  parish  clerk  was  not  exactly  the  mode  in  which  the  inspired 
Psalmody  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  uttered  ;  and  so  the  chanting  of  the 
Psalms,  of  Anthems,  and  Introits  is  gradually  recovering  its  proper 
place  amongst  us.  Nor  are  devout  and  Catholic  minds  content  any 
longer  that  the  nasal  ditties  of  the  conventicle  should  encumber  the 
ground  which  should  have  been  occupied  long  ago  by  the  ancient 
bymnology  of  the  Church.  In  the  Roman  communion  a  similar  spirit  is 
prevailing :  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  repugnance  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  shown  to  the  operatic  airs  and  cantatas,  which  for  a 
long  period  have  been  borrowed  from  the  theatre,  and  forced  into  an 
UDDatural  union,  in  their  churches  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the 
most  solemn  and  beautiful  words  of  the  divine  offices. 

Now  to  those  who  make  the  public  praise  and  adoration  of  Ooo 
their  study  and  delight, — who  would  invest  it  with  as  much  dignity 
and  beauty  as  man  is  capable  of  giving  it, — it  has  always  appeared 
that  the  Ghregorian  intonation  was,  so  far  as  music  was  concerned, 
better  adapted  to  attain  that  object  than  any  other.  It  has  with 
it,  as  the  compiler  of  the  volume  before  us  remarks,  in  a  singular 
manner  the  savour  of  unity.  It  has  formed  the  staple  of  church  music, 
as  we  know,  for  eleven  hundred  years  at  least.  It  brings  us  into  fel- 
lowship with  the  multitudes  of  saints,  confessors,  martyrs,  bishops, 
and  other  holy  persons,  who  have  used  mainly  these  very  tones  in  their 
worship  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity :  for,  as  P.  Lambillote 
remarks,  it  being  notorious  that  S.  Gregory  merely  arranged  and  re- 
constructed the  ecclesiastical  music  (See  Gerbert,  t.  ii.  p.  2)  already  in 
being  ;  as  we  have  no  record  of  any  individual  composer  before  his 
time,  but  on  the  contrary  are  told  that  it  was  in  existence,  in  great 
perfection  and  sweetness,  in  the  time  of  S.  Augustine : — as  we  know 
that  our  Loan  and  His  disciples  sang  hymns,  which  doubtless  they 
would  hand  down  to  the  Churches  they  founded : — and  since  those 
apostolic  hymns  could  only  have  been  Jewish,  and  appropriate  to  their 
hymnology,  which  was  the  book  of  Psalms :  we  are  all  but  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  we  have,  in  the  music  of  S.  Gregory,  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  very  expression,  not  only  of  early  Christianity,  but  of  the  Jewish 
Church  itself,  and  of  those  heavenly  '*  songs  of  Syou "  which  the 
heathen  longed  to  hear  by  the  floods  of  Babylon.^ 

1  The  Greeks,  in  their  boolcs  of  chants,  attribute  to  King  David  the  invention  of 
the  authentic  modes,  to  King  Solomon  that  of  the  plagal  modes  (Treatise  of  M.  de 
Yiloteau  on  Church  Music,  p.  788.)  Pere  Martini,  a  learned  musicographer  of  the 
last  century,  maintains  that  the-  chants  for  the  Psalms  originated  with  David,  and 
that  the  first  Christians  continued  to  chant  the  Psalms  as  they  were  sung  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem. — P.  Lambillote,  n.  p.  22. 
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Moreover,  the  character  of  the  Gregorian  music  is  removed  from 
those  secular  melodies  which  delight  the  ear  and  fascinate  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  which,  when  transplanted  into  the  choir,  sensualise 
the  soul,  and  render  men  occupied  rather  with  the  melody  of  sound, 
than  with  the  accompanying  words.  Yet  it  has  an  inimitable  majesty 
and  strength :  and  the  very  peculiarities  which  may  render  it  distasteful 
at  first,  fasten  it  more  securely  in  the  memory  and  affections  at  last. 
From  its  very  simplicity  it  is  easy  of  attainment,  and  yet,  from  its  cha- 
racteristics, it  18  not  likely  ever  to  be  secularised  or  appropriated  to 
worldly  and  merely  pleasurable  objects.  As  the  Abb^  fiaini,  director 
of  the  Pope*s  chapel,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  has  said,  "  The  Gre- 
gorian melodies  are  inimitable  ;  they  may  be  copied,  adapted*  well  or 
ill,  to  other  words,  but  never  will  new  ones  be  invented  at  all  com- 
parable to  them." 

From  such  like  considerations,  an  earnest  effort  has  lately  been  made, 
and  with  much  success,  to  re-introduce  into  the  Church  generally  the 
Gregorian  song.  From  the  days  of  Marbecke  to  the  present,  it  has 
ever  been  theoretically  the  English  song.  The  spread  of  puritanism 
and  indifference  here,  and  the  perverted  taste  on  the  Continent,  had 
abolished  all  melody,  or  substituted  a  corrupt  and  unequal  version  ;  but 
the  rapid  sale  of  Marbecke'e  works,  of  *'  The  Parish  Choir,"  "  The 
Hymnal "  and  "  Psalter  Noted,"  and  the  innumerable  collections  of  an- 
thems in  England, — there-publication  of  the  "  Vesperale  Romanum"  at 
Mechlin,  and  previously  of  similar  works  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  of 
the  '*  Antiphonal"  and  "  Gradual "  which  are  announced  in  this  present 
work  of  P^re  Lambillote,  show  that  the  tide  is  again  turned  in  its 
favour.^ 

One  of  the  first  desiderata  to  those  engaged  in  this  restoration  would 
doubtless  be,  the  recovery,  if  it  were  possible,  of  the  original  Antipho- 
nary of  S.  Gregory  himself,  which  was  for  many  centuriea  kept  at 
Rome,  but  seems  now  to  be  lost;  in  the  next  place,  of  an  authentic  copy  or 
copies ;  and  here  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  the  work  named  at 
he  head  of  this  article  claims  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  true  copy 
of  S.  Gregory's  own  MS.,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Graduals, — that  is, 
the  Psalms  or  Anthems  which  intervene  between  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty  which  seems  insurmountable. 
The  notation  of  that  early  age  did  not  consist  in  lines  inscribed  with 
square  notes,  as  at  present,  but  in  NEUMES,  (from  the  Greek  word 
pneuma,)  brbathimos  ;  that  is,  in  numerous  small  characters,  resem- 
bling modern  short-hand,  written,  without  lines  or  bars  and  apparently 
at  random,  above  the  words,  and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  with 

^  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  here  annonnce  that,  ere  our  next  pub- 
lication, will  appear,  (D.V.,)  from  the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  a  complete  translation  of  the  Hours  of  the  Church  acoordinf 
to  the  Use  of  Sarnm,  and  of  the  Litany  and  Vigils  of  the  Dead,  with  the  variations  of 
the  York  and  Hereford  uses  so  far  as  important :  accompanied  by  a  new  Yersion  of 
the  hymns  for  the  Week  and  the  Seasons,  together  with  the  musical  intonation  for  the 
hymns  and  most  of  the  Antiphons,  and  for  the  Invitatories  for  the  Season,  for  the 
petitions,  and  litany,  and  psalms ;  enriched  with  other  hymns  and  devotioiis  finom 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  sources.    Mr.  Masters  will  be  the  publisher. 
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letters  of  the  alphabet  attached  to  these  neumes,  and  increasing  or  in- 
terpreting their  significance ;  the  whole  being  manifestly  of  Eastern 
origin,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  of  the  terminology  of  the  science 
being  then  exclusively  Greek. 

Now  S.  Gregory  wrote  his  music  necessarily  in  these  neumes :  "  dis- 
posuit  et  neumatizavit  Antiphonarium."  It  was  more  than  five  cen- 
turies after  his  time  that  Ouido  d'Arezzo  invented  the  system  of  lines, 
and,  by  order  of  Pope  John  XIX.,  noted  the  Antiphonary  accordingly. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  unless  the  key  to  these  characters  be  dis- 
covered, the  subject  must  remain  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

It  has  therefore  always  been  the  object  of  writers  on  ecclesiastical 
fflosic  to  clear  up  this  point.  Gerbert  in  his  well-known  treatise  made 
maoy  steps  in  advance  towards  this  end.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  P^re  Lambillote  to  give  a  more  succinct  and  complete 
statement ;  and  by  an  extensive  collation  of  difiPerent  MSS.  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  point  to  a  complete  system  of  interpretation. 

The  volume  before  us  opens  with  a  portrait  of  S.  Gregory  with  a 
dove  at  his  ear,  dictating  neumes  to  his  scribe,  taken  from  a  MS.  of 
the  Monk  Hartker  of  the  10th  century.  The  first  chapter  consists  of  a 
short  but  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gregorian  music 
and  of  the  historical  authorities  for  the  same :  followed  by  a  particular 
history  of  the  MS.  in  question ;  the  whole  of  which,  except  two  or 
three  damaged  leaves,  is  exhibited  in  facsimile  in  131  pages.  The  his- 
tory of  the  MS.  has  been  written  by  Ekkeard  IV.,  a  monk  of  S.  Gall, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  (Monument.  German,  tom.  ii.  p.  72).  It  ap- 
pears that  about  the  year  790,  Charlemagne  demanded  of  Pope  Adrian 
the  First,  two  chanters,  well  practised  in  sacred  mueic,  to  restore  within 
his  dominions  the  declining  purity  of  the  Gregorian  intonation.  He 
sent  two,  Peter  and  Romanus,  along  with  an  exact  copy  of  the  Anti- 
phonary of  S.  Gregory.  They  were  to  have  gone  together  to  Metz, 
bat  Romanus  fell  ill  at  S.  Gall  and  remained  there  whilst  Peter  pro- 
ceeded to  Metz  without  him ;  Romanus  keeping  one  portion  of  the 
Antiphonary  at  S.  Gall,  where  he  continued  the  rest  of  his  life,  the 
other  part  being  taken  by  Peter  to  Metz.  Charlemagne,  hearing  of  the 
circiimstance,  permitted  Romanus  to  keep  his  portion  of  the  MS. 
▼ith  him  at  S.  GhiU  :  which,  to  ensure  its  safe  custody,  he  deposited 
before  his  death  in  a  "  Cantarium  "  or  cabinet  near  the  altar,  where  it 
remained  in  the  time  of  Ekkeard,  and  became  an  authority  without  appeal 
as  to  church  music  in  those  countries.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  very  ancient 
theca  or  box  of  ivory,  covered  with  Etruscan  or  Greek  carving  of  combats 
of  men  and  dogs,  which  must  have  been  brought  thither  from  Italy. 

Le  P.  LAmbiUote,  after  detailing  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  facsimile  transcript  of  the  MS.  in  the  absence 
of  the  auUiorities  of  the  -convent,  then  enters  into  an  elaborate  and 
satisfactory  defence  of  its  authenticity.  It  is  on  parchment  and  of  the 
ordinary  octavo  size.  On  the  first  page  is  inscribed  in  Roman  uncials, 
in  eight  lines,  with  an  ornamental  D, — Dominica  prima  db  advbntu 

DSri   STATIO   AD     SCM    ANDREAM    POST    PRBSXPB   AnTIFHOKA    AD    INTROI- 

TVM.    On  the  next  page  is  a  large  ornamental  A ,  reaching  halfway  down  ; 
AD  Ts  LBT AYi  follows  :  and  within  three  lines  of  the  bottom  begin  the 

vol,.   XII.  D  D  D 
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9$  appeaded  over  the  '*  Respoosoriiini  gndnak/'  a&d  which 
are  eoodnned  throoghout  the  MS.  occasioDally  accompanied  by  the  ex- 
planatory letteiB.  The  text  la  of  the  oanal  amall  type  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  era,  bat  almost  without  abbreTiadona,  indicating  transcriptioD 
from  aome  older  docament.  It  differs  from  the  received  Antiphonaries 
in  having  no  festivals  of  oonfessora,  except  S.  Silvester,  S.  Martin.  S. 
Ceaariua,  and  S.  Gregory  the  (Ireat,  and  none  of  any  Virgin  not  a 
martyr.  There  is  no  Vigil  of  the  Ascension  or  of  the  Epiphany.  Many  of 
the  Proceaaions  are  wanting.  It  assigns  night  masses  to  S.  John  Bap- 
tbt's  day  and  Holy  Saturday,  and  two  to  S.  John's  day :  and  wants  the 
festivals  of  S.  Felix,  S.  Peter  ad  vincula.  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Mary,  All  Saints,  and  many  othera,  and  has  several  othor  minor  diiler- 
eoceB  which  attest  its  extreme  antiquity. 

The  great  question  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  is 
whether  and  how  far  ann  we  hereby  or  otherwise  recover  the  true  and 
accurate  reading  of  the  Gregorian  Chant.  Some  years  since  the 
"  Comity  des  Arts  et  Monumens  "  in  Paris  circulated  a  small  pamphlet 
containing  apecimens  of  the  various  naamet  from  the  seventli  to  the 
thirteenth  centuriea,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  thdr  ioterpretatioa. 
Since  that  period  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  public  library  of 
MontpelUer  of  a  MS.  purporting  to  be  an  Antiphonary  of  S.  Gregory, 
of  the  eighth  century,  (but  which  P.  Lambillote  refer*  to  the  tenth) 
which  has  this  remarkable  feature,  that  over  every  one  of  the  neumet 
is  affixed  an  interpretative  letter  determining  its  exact  value.  A  &c- 
aimile  of  a  page  of  this  MS.  is  given  in  the  present  volume.  A  writer 
in  the  Rambler  (a  Roman  Catholic  publication)  some  years  since,  an- 
ticipated thence  a  complete  discovery  of  the  mode  of  reading  the  neumes 
and  of  the  true  Gregorian  Chant;  but  P.  Lambillote  has  shown  that 
plain  as  the  notation  apparently  is,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  legiti- 
mate conclusion  from  this  MS.  because  it  varies  so  much  from  all 
others,  and  is  so  incomplete. 

With  the  view  of  solving  the  question,  however,  P.  Lambillote 
has  here  laid  down  certain  principles  deduced  from  his  laborious  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  the  neumatic  notation,  which  he  illustrates 
by  a  complete  technological  dictionary. 

NEUME8,  then,  according  to  our  author,  only  expressed,  1st,  the 
number  of  sounds  to  be  uttered  ;  2nd,  whether  they  ascended,  descended, 
or  were  unisonal ;  3rdly,  their  numerical  or  tonal  value  in  respect  of 
the  mode  to  which  they  belonged  ;  but  they  had  no  absolute  fixed  tontl 
value,  as  the  notes  of  our  system.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  ekbonte 
explanation  of  what  each  of  these  neumes  was  used  to  denote ;  and  of 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  those  used  in.  the  S.  Gall  MS.  He 
states  that  an  additional  and  explanatory  notation  is  added  in  tiie  S. 
Gall  and  MontpelUer  and  other  MSS.  of  certain  Roman  letters  appended 
to  the  neumes.  Thus  in  the  S.  Gall  MS.  are  found  the  letten  A,  B, 
C,  £,  J,  L,  M,  S,  T,  X,  used  for  this  purpose ;  of  which  the  letter  A 
and  S  for  instance,  denoted  respectively,  AUius  elevaiur  or  Swnwm, 
Higher  or  Upward ;  but  the  amount  of  elevation  remained  indetermioate. 
So  the  letter  C  denoted  Quick,  Celeriter,  It  results  from  these  obser- 
vations that  as  no  absolute  tonal  value  <ir  intervals  are  fixed  either  by 
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these  neumes  or  by  the  explanatory  letters,  the  teaching  of  the  Gregorian 
melodiea  in  their  nicety,  must  have  been  mainly  oral  and  traditionary ; 
and  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  they  became  so  toon  corrupted,  why 
they  were  at  that  time  so  difficult  of  attainment,  and  why  the  most 
experienced  masters  were  alone  qualified  to  teach  them. 

Yet  P^  LambiUote  has  in  this  volume  declared  his  conviction  that 
they  may  now  be  read ;  oay,  that  he  has  deciphered  a  portion  of 
them,  and  ascertained  by  a  laborious  inductive  process,  the  identity  of 
soose  of  the  S.  Gall  melodies,  with  the  corresponding  melodies  found 
in  the  noted  Antiphonaries  beginning  with  the  works  of  Guido  d' Arezzo, 
(who  first  placed  the  neumes  between  lines,)  in  the  11th,  to  the  15tb 
and  1 6th  centuries.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  true  Gregorian  phrase 
he  has  hunted  for  an  intonation  in  which  the  neumatic  and  post-neu- 
matic  books  should  all  respectively  agree.  Before  consulting  the  MS. 
of  S.  Gall,  he  had  discovered  that  in  the  Gradual  Responsory,  "  Fuib- 
nmi  emtusfine^  terrm  saluiare  Dei  nostri,  jubilate  Deo  amnie  Terra," 
all  these  post-neumatic  and  neumatic  books  did  so  agree  together: 
except  the  neumatic  MS.  of  Montpellier.  Upon  referring  to  the  S.  Gall 
MS.  he  found  that  this  last  was  also  in  close  agreement  with  the  rest 
of  the  neumatic  series ;  whence  he  deduced  the  just  inference  that  we 
have,  in  the  example  given,  a  true  and  pure  Gregorian  phrase,  and  that 
the  later  copies  which  have  at  all  departed  therefirom  are  so  far  corrupt* 
This  his  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  series  of  fecsimiles  from  MSS.  of 
the  eighth,  to  the  printed  books  of  this  present  century,  which  amply 
demonstrate  his  conclusion. 

Of  course,  in  determining  the  authenticity  of  other  phrases,  a  similar 
amount  of  trouble  and  labour  must  be  encountered ;  but  with  this  suc- 
cessful exam]^  before  the  world,  who  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  under* 
taken  and  succeed  ?  Le  P.  LambiUote  announces  his  intention  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  in  that  direction,  (long  and  troublesome  as  hq 
confesses  they  must  be.)  adopting  as  his  guiding  principle  the  dictum 
of  the  Abb^  Gueranger,  (Instit.  Lit.  t.  i.  p.  306,)  in  sulMtance  this : — 
'*  When  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  differing  as  to  their  countries  and 
epochs,  agree  on  a  version,  we  may  affirm  that  we  have  recovered  thq 
tme  Gregorian  phrase."  And,  consequently,  praotically  we  may  read 
the  meumee  in  which  it  first  appears. 

We  look  upon  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ap- 
peared on  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  all  men  of  Catholic  minds,  since 
the  days  of  Gerbert.  We  heartily  join  in  the  sentiments  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph,  in  which,  in  anticipation  of  his  copiplete  success, 
Le  Peie  LambiUote  says ; — 

"  Then  shall  we  have  all  faithful  people  with  one  consent  intone  and  sing 
forth  the  Church's  melodies  in  perfect  accord,  as  in  the  times  of  Robert  ana 
Charlemagne.  The  magnificent  unity  of  the  Church  will  shed  a  new  splen^ 
dour,  and  all  Catholic  people  will,  in  unity  of  faith  and  word,  and  still  further, 
sccording  to  the  admirable  wish  of  Charlemagne, '  in  unity  of  modulation,  cele- 
brate the  praises  of  their  Saviour  ;  so  that  there  shaU  be  no  dissimilar  order 
in  psalmody  where  there  should  be  a  similar  order  in  believing,  and  the  nations 
wbidi  are  at  one  in  the  holy  reading  of  Goo's  sacred  law,  should  also,  accor- 
ding to  holy  tradition,  be  in  unity  in  one  modulation  of  His  praises.'  ** 
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Bt  a.  Rkichensfbbgbr. 

[OuB  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  thank  us  for  the  reprint,  in  a  literal 
translation,  of  a  very  able  critique  upon  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  living  German  ecclesiologists.  M.  Reichen- 
sperger,  a  judge  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  Cologne,  and  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  parliament,  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
Restoration  Committee.^ 

(Reprinted  from  the  "  Deutschen  Volkshdlle") 

Although  I  felt,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London,  that  my  first 
visit  ought  to  be  to  the  "  Exhibition  of  Industry,'*  the  central  point  of 
attraction  of  all  Europe,  still  I  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of 
giving  a  passing  glance  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  New  Houses  of 
parliament.  Immense  progress  has  been  made  in  the  latter  since  I  last 
beheld  them  (now  four  years  since),  the  towers  alone  remain  unfinished, 
^cepting  always  works  still  under  contemplation.  The  building  has 
been  attacked  from  many  quarters,  and  is  not,  I  am  told,  particularly 
popular  in  England.  The  cause  of  this  unpopularity  may  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  enormous  ^ums  of  money  that  have  been  expended  upon 
it,  and  then  in  the  aversion  John  Bull  always  evinces  towards  any  thing 
new,  especially  of  a  fantastic  nature.  The  adoption  of  the  medisBTal 
style  of  architecture  for  public  buildings  is  as  new  to  the  London 
citizen  as  that  of  the  Gothic  is  to  the  German  Philister,  The  objections 
which  I  have  to  make  to  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  are  that  the 
building  is  not  well  grouped,  that  the  facade  along  the  Thames  is  too 
long  and  monotonous,  and  that  the  architect  has  been  too  prolific  in 
ornamental  detail.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  in  many  respects  an 
important  monument,  and  excites  our  admiration,  that  it  was  possible 
to  revive,  as  it  were  by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand,  the  past  glories  of 
artistic  grandeur  of  bygone  centuries.  There  is  a  technical  finish  to 
every  part,  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  a  single  mould  ;  the  very  statues 
seem  to  grow  naturally  upon  their  pedestals.  Though  old  modeb  may 
have  been  consulted,  the  spirit  of  originality  is  visible  throughout. 
Itnitation  does  not  degenerate  in  a  single  instance  into  stiffness.  In 
the  long  run  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  ciannot  fail  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  developement  of  architecture  in  general, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  master  hands  that  have  been  perfected  in 
;ts  execution,  but  far  more,  because  it  has  provided  the  striking  proof 
that  Gothic  architecture  is  capable  of  responding  to  the  expectations 
and  demands  of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

A  feyf  steps  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  stands  the  Pantheon  of 
British  glory — Westminster  Abbey.  The  external  appearance  docs 
not  excite  great  expectations.  It  has  been  so  often  and  so  badly  re- 
stored that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  Abbey  is  visible.     In  Germany 
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the  venerable  relic  would  have  been  stuccoed  over  in  modem  French 
style  ;  in  England*  where  Grotbic  architecture  still  holds  a  footing,  the 
restorations  were  made  en  bloc  in  the  old  style,  and  however  roughly 
and  inefficiently  done»  still  responded  in  some  measure  to  the  original 
design.  But  all  the  elaborate  lattice  workmanship,  all  the  statuary 
was  unmercifully  sacrificed.  The  venerable  Abbey  now  stands,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  a  trivial  yet  elucidating  comparison,  like  a  bird  shorn 
of  its  plumage.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect  of  the  church  of  S. 
Nicholas,  at  Hamburg,  has  been  recently  appointed  architect  to  the 
Chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  argues  well  for  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  building ;  evidences,  of  his  activity  having  already  mani- 
fested themselves.  Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  talented 
restorers  of  church  architecture  in  England,  if  indeed  he  does  not  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  His  buildings .  are  chiefly  in  the  early  Gothic 
(Early  English)  style,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  bold  proportions. 
The  Brighton  college,  one  of  his  latest  designs,  is  a  model  of  that  style, 
of  which  so  many  fine  examples  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Scott  was  entrusted  with  the  building  of  S.  Nicholas' 
church,  at  Hamburg,  after  a  competition  in  which  German  architects 
found  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  advance  plans  of  a  Christian  style.  I 
shall  take  another  opportunity  for  noticing  more  especially  the  indi- 
vidual works  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  pro- 
duces an  appalling  efifect  upon  the  spectator ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  pristine 
splendour  and  sad  decay.  The  hand  inspired  by  the  Divine  Creator 
and  the  impious  hand  of  the  revolutionary  fanatic  have  here  equally 
impressed  their  mark.  Happily  that  most  demeaning  tool  of  vanda- 
lism, whitewash,  has  spared  the  venerable  pile  ;  the  historical  colour 
of  the  walls  is  not  coated  over  with  white  or  yellow  paint  as  is  invaria- 
bly required  in  Germany  by  that  singular  taste  for  the  beautiful  which 
inspires  our  architects  and  parochial  authorities.  What  most  offends 
the  eye  are  the  pseudo-antique  monuments  of  celebrated  Englishmen 
scattered  indiscriminately  upon  the  walls  of  the  building  in  theatrical 
attitudes  and  uncooth  costumes.  Within  the  frosty  walls  of  S.  Paul's 
classical  affectedness  may  on  a  pinch  tolerate  such  mythological  em- 
blems, but  in  Westminster  Abbey  they  are  entirely  out  of  place. 
As  I  entered,  Divine  service  was  being  performed,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
astonbhed  to  hear  old  Catholic  Gregorian  chants  in  a  style  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  to  many  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Some 
of  the  responses  and  litanies  were  chanted  in  quartets. 

Turning  my  steps  from  the  grey  old  walls  of  the  abbey,  I  wandered 
through  the  green  parks  towards  the  gaily  decorated  arch  of  the  latest 
bond  of  unity  between  nations,  llie  external  appearance  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  though  it  did  not  fail  to  astonish  me,  did  not  arouse 
my  admiration.  A  hot- house  provided  the  design,  and  a  hot- house  on 
a  colossal  scale  was  erected.  There  is  nothing  grand,  nothing  ori- 
ginal, nothing  artistic  to  attract  the  eye :  with  a  view  only  to  space  and 
commodiousness,  an  iron  frame-work  was  tented  in  with  glass,  gallery 
above  gallery,  to  protect  so  many  square  feet  of  land  from  wind  and  rain. 
The  transept  alone  gives  some  life  to  the  building.  The  idea  of  arch- 
ing over  the  nave,  which  would  have  afforded  a  culminating  point,  was 
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abandoned.     However,  this  is  scarcely  open  to  censare,  if  the  axiom 
holds  good  that  the  exterior  of  a  building  should  correspond  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  with  the  object  for 
which  it  is  constructed.     Our  industry,  the  treasures  of  which  were  to 
be  housed,  is  in  sooth  a  hot-house  plant,  und,  generally  taken,  has  as  little 
in  common  with  art  as   the  architecture  of  the  Crystal  Palace.     The 
machinery  and  useful  inventions,  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  alone  in 
this  Exhibition  tend  to  the  glory  of  civilized  Europe ;  as  industry  taken 
in  an  artistic  light,  it  ranks  far  below  barbarism.     But  even  where  ait 
comes  forward  as  art  only,  it  is  equally  at  fault.     The  works  of  English 
sculptors  take  the  lowest  rank  of  dII.     llieir  chief  attraction  consists 
in  their  bold  nudity,  or  lascivious  attitudes  ;  on  the  whole,  nearly  all 
these  *'  works  of  art  '*  are  an  unhappy  mixture  of    bad  copies  and 
barren  ideas,  poor  in  conception,  and  faulty  in  execution.     Truly,  the 
plundered  marbles  of  Lord  Elgin,  from   the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  have  not  done  wonders.     Blue-eyed 
Pallas  Athen^  seems  rather  to  have  selected  the  British  artist  as  a  tool, 
wherewith  to  revenge  the  larceny  committed  in  her  temple.     She  has 
enticed  away  the  spirits  from  her  home,  but  not  to  Hellas,  but  to  the 
wide,  and  dreary,  and  lifeless  desert.     Christian  and  national  tradi- 
tions are  spurned  with  contempt,  without  thereby  leading  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  thing  like  a  Greek  school  of  art ;  far  from  it ;  individual 
chimeras  have  taken  the  place  of  the  firm-rooted  soil.     This  *'  hover* 
ing  in  the  air/*  characterizes  the  productions  of  art  of  the  present 
generation,  even  the  best  productions.     Where  for  instance  is  there  a 
connecting  link  to  be  found  between  Kiss's  Amazon  (a  chief  ornament 
of  the  Exhibition)  and  Berlin  and  the  Berliners  ?  or  with  Gknnany 
and  its  nationalities  ?     It  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge  ornament,  the 
result  of  the  application  of  great  mental  and  material  powers,  which 
will  not  tend  to  perfect  any  other  sense  than  the  sense  of  form*    Similar 
may  be  said  of  all  the  naked  gods,  demi-gods,  heroes,  mnses,  graces, 
in  plaister  of  Paris  or  marble,  which  are  placed  between  Manchester 
wares  and  Sheffield   cutlery,  Birmingham   buttons,  Persian  carpets, 
ploughs,  and  circular  saws.    All  those  statues  and  groups,  the  relics 
of  ancient  Greece,  which  arouse  our  just  admiration,  are  parts  of  a 
great,  not  only  architectonic,  but  living  whole,  of  an  organization 
whose  blood  almost  pulsatea  in  their  marble  veins ;  they  do  not  speak 
to  the  senses  only  of  the  spectator,  they  embody  rather  all  that  is  no- 
blest, most  dear  of  the  mental  treasures  of  a  people.     Art,  as  it  now 
exists,  will  never  revive,  will  never  cease  to  stammer  an  inarticulate 
language  until  it  is  again  inspired  by  that  spirit,  which,  emanating 
from  the  fountain  of  divine  revelation,  flows  on  in  an  incessant  stream, 
and  which  alone  can  preserve  nations  from  decay.     Of  this  the  Ex- 
hibition affords  an  example. 

A  special  department,  over  the  entrance  of  which  there  is  the  inscrip- 
tion Mbdijival  Court,  which  denotes  its  contents,  has  been  furnished 
by  Pugin,  the  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  school  of  Christian  Art,  exclu- 
sively with  works  of  a  mediaeval  character.  An  altar  complete  with 
altarpiece,  crucifix,  thurible,  candelabra,  carpets,  stools,  desks,  and 
every  accessory,  is  here  exposed  to  view.     A  place  is  also  allotted  to 
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household  furniture ;  a  eideboard  of  magnificent  dimensions,  a  stove  in 
porcelain,  encased  in  metal- work,  metal  dishes,  &c.,  &c.  All  of  elaborate 
workmanship  and  in  characteristic  keeping.  There  is  not  a  single 
article  that  can  be  accused  of  being  a  mechanical  imitation  of  an  ancient 
modeh  The  mind  has  evidently  been  at  work  before  the  hand  ;  a  proof 
is  given  of  the  establishment  of  those  paiNciPLES  in  which  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  mediaeval  art  and  even  its  technicality  strikes  its  roots. 
All  obeys  a  firm  law  of  education  of  a  mathematical  nature  which  comes 
to  light  in  endless  variety  of  form,  whilst  in  the  treatment  of  the  mate- 
rial the  striving  towards  correctness  and  truth  prevails.  Most  of  the 
articles  here  exhibited  are  from  the  extensive  ateliers  of  Messrs.  Hard- 
man  of  Birmingham,  who  employ  more  than  a  hundred  workmen,  and 
who  among  other  things  provided  the  highly  finished  metallic  orna- 
ments in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  roar 
of  Birmingham's  machinery  where  the  competition  for  producing  a 
cheap  article  naturally  leads  to  the  production  of  a  poor  one,  high  art 
has  found  a  home,  from  which  a  formal  restoration,  especially  of  eccle- 
siastical art,  has  gone  forth.  Welby  Pugin,  the  architect  already 
mentioned,  furnishes  most  of  the  designs. 

In  addition  to  articles  of  wood  and  metal,  Mr.  Hardman  furnishes 
paintings  on  glass  of  excellent  quality,  as  the  samples  in  the  Exhibition 
have  proved.     A  whole  row  of  painted  glass  windows  in  the  upper 
galleries  affords  a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  employed  in 
this  branch  of  art.     Those  in  the  Romanesque  style  (small  figures  in 
medallions,  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  with  foliage  in  arabesque)  are  gene- 
rally the  best,  because  here  the  connection  with  the  antique  is  the  most 
obvious.      The  Frenchmen  Gerente,  Thibaut-Dallet,   Hermanowska, 
Thevenot,  Mar^chal,  and  others,  may  fairly  take  their  stand  in  this 
branch  by  the  side  of  Gibbs,  Chance,  Gibson,  and  Wailes;  in  the 
Gothic  style,  however.  Hardman  is  superior  to  them  all.     His  painted 
windows  are  above  all  things   windows,  that  is  to  say  they  admit 
light  freely;  the  paintings  are  selected  for  the  glass,  are  treated  as 
mosaic  work,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  china  or  oil  painting, 
nor  with  that  still  more  unartistic  proceeding  of  placing  different  co- 
loured panes  of  glass  together,  which  might  serve  as  a  sign- board  for  a 
glass- painter,  but  certainly  not  for  churches,  however  often  they  have 
been  so  misapplied.     One  of  the  most  controverted  points  in  glass- 
painting  is  the  question  how  far  the  mediaeval  method  of  representation 
arose  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  and  how  far  it  was  conventional, 
influenced  by  accidental  circumstances,  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  individual  taste.     The  samples  in  the  Exhibition  denote  an 
unsteady  wavering  between   the  Antique  and  the  Modern ;    of  the 
Frenchmen,  for  instance.  Marshal  of  Metz  is  too  little,  Gerente  of 
Paris  too  much,  of  an  archaist ;  the  former  models  too  much ;  with  the 
latter,  the  typic&l  degenerates  into  mannerism.     A  certain  Bertini  of 
Milan  has  exhibited  a  perfect  sample  of  glass  painting  as  it  ought  n^t 
to  be,  a  colossal  window  on  the  subject  of  Dante.     Light  and  shade 
are  studiously  consulted  and  perspective  preserved,  in  short  the  tas^l 
painter  brought  all  his  apparatus,  palettes,  brushes,  into  play,  forgetting 
that  the  untransparent  canvass,  the  necessary  condition  of  his  method. 
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was  wanting.  Unhappily,  the  Munich  institution,  which,  however,  is 
not  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  seems  to  inch'ne  somewhat  towards 
this  direction,  which  has,  in  addition,  the  practical  inconvenience 
of  increasing  the  price  very  considerably  ;  whilst  the  true  mere  mosaic 
method  renders  it  possible  for  this  almost  indispensable  ornament 
to  our  churches  to  be  carried  out,  as  was  the  case  in  the  middle  ages, 
by  the  mechanical  labour  of  the  glazier. 

The  wood  carvings  of  Geerts,  of  Louvain,  are  well  deserving  a 
notice.  Two  most  touching  groups  are  his  best  productions:  the 
Virgin  Mary  crowned  by  angels ;  and  angels  carrying  to  heaven  the 
soul  of  a  child  whose  death  the  bereaved  mother  is  bewailing.  A  spirit 
of  devotional  piety  is  stamped  upon  those  worlu,  such  as  animated  and 
moved  the  masses  in  the  middle  ages.  Even  in  our  days  this  spirit 
lives,  and  surely  it  is  one  of  the  callings  of  Art  to  nourish  it, — when  it 
slumbers  to  arouse  it, — to  shield  the  right  of  the  mind  and  of  contem- 
plation from  the  ever  increasing  pretensions  of  reflecting  reason,  to  de- 
fend the  blossoms  of  Faith  and  Hope  from  the  heavy  breath  of  Doubt 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
middle  ages  offer  for  this  purpose  better  types  to  the  artist  than  the 
period  of  enlightenment  which  drew  its  inspirations  from  the  books  of 
impious  sophists. 

Curiously  enough,  Belgium,  which  is  so  well  represented  by  Geerts, 
did  not  send  many  samples  of  good  taste,  at  least  in  Christian  style,  to 
the  Exhibition  ;  some  specimens  on  the  contrary  denote  quite  the  re- 
verse. For  instance.  Von  Halle,  of  Brussels,  exhibited  three  figures  in 
wax  as  large  as  life,  in  episcopal  robes,  which  for  bombastic  overloading 
of  ornament  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  cut  of  their  robes  and  insignia 
might  perhaps  have  been  admired  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  To  com- 
plete the  folly,  these  wax  dolls  were  marked  with  the  names  of  Thomas 
k  Becket,  Affre,  and  that  of  the  still  living  Archbishop  of  Malines. 
The  figures  were  got  up  at  too  great  an  expense  to  presume  they  were 
meant  as  a  hoax.  In  ecclesiastical  art,  Belgium  still  remains  feur  behind- 
hand ;  in  no  other  Catholic  land  is  whitewash  so  lavishly  used,  build- 
ings so  badly  restored,  and  such  bad  music  performed  in  the  churches ; 
the  above  named  episcopal  mummery  may  be  therefore  appreciated  at 
home.  In  the  Exhibition,  the  three  wax  bishops  were  continually 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  whilst  Geerts'  carvings  were  generally  neg- 
lected. I  am  however  confident  that,  howsoever  the  public  may  give 
its  applause,  the  religious  spirit  which  pervades  Belgium  will  show  itself 
again  worthy,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  of  its  pristine  renown.^  In 
this  respect  Belgium  might  take  a  good  example  from  France,  from 
which  country  it  has  taken  many  bad  ones. 

Even  secular  industry  can  only  be  saved  from  total  decline  by  a 
return  to  the  path  relinquished  in  the  16th  century.  The  produce  of 
civilized  nations  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day  or  individual  caprice 
will  not  bear  comparison  side  by  side  with  the  produce  of  uncivilized 
barbarians.  The  embroidery,  the  inlaid  metal  wares  of  India  and 
Egypt,  the  rich  stufifs  of  Persia,  the  filigree  work  of  Tunis,  the  wood 

1  Symptoms  of  this  improvement  have  already  manifested  themselves  in  the  resto- 
rations of  the  Cathedral  of  Toomay,  and  in  the  new  chants  introdaced  at  Malioes. 
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and  ivory  and  earthenware  productions  of  China,  &c.,  rank  [far  supe- 
rior to  an3rthing  of  the  sort  that  France,  Germany,  or  England  have 
placed  in  tiie  Crystal  Palace.  On  both  sides  we  miss  the  tokens  of  the 
working  of  a  higher  idea  ;  in  the  heathen  figures  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indians  we  beheld  a  demoniacal  grin  but  nothing  more.  The  Barba- 
rians however  maintain  nearly  always  the  superiority  of  genuineness. 
The  working  of  the  machine  shows  itself  inferior  to  that  of  the  hand 
of  man.  It  is  only  where  a  type  is  adhered  to,  traditions  preserved,  a 
particular  school  displayed, — as  is  the  case  with  the  laces  of  Brabant, 
the  filigree- work  of  Genoa,  the  glass  of  Venice  and  Bohemia, — ^that 
the  eye  remains  satisfied  with  the  productions  of  civilized  countries. 
But  how  long  will  Brussels  lace  stand  the  competition  of  English 
madunery,  which  produces  an  article  which  deceives  an  unpractised 
eye,  and  satisfies,  in  a  great  measure,  the  demands  of  the  world  of 
fiuhion  ?  I  break  off  here,  purposing  however  to  resume  the  subject 
another  time. 

I  have  not  attempted  a  description  of  the  building,  because  it  is  so 
well  known  already  both  from  descriptions  and  from  prints.  Mr. 
Paxton  undertook  and  efficiently  executed  his  task  rather  as  an  engi- 
neer than  as  an  architect.  He  has  erected  a  tent,  not  a  huilding ;  a  work 
of  combining  reason,  not  of  creative  genius.  It  provides  the  greatest 
possible  space  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  its  component  parts  can 
easily  be  made  serviceable  for  other  purposes,  no  point  was  left  un- 
considered, the  whole  as  well  as  each  individual  part  denotes  a  clear 
practical  head  and  the  tact  of  a  man  of  experience,  and  however  the 
high  sense  of  the  beautiful  may  have  been  overlooked,  the  total  effect 
of  the  interior  is  magical,  I  had  almost  said  intoxicating.  The  inces- 
sant and  never  ending  motley  of  forms  and  colours,  the  transparency  on 
every  side,  the  hum  and  buzzing  in  every  direction,  the  splashing 
waters  of  the  fountains,  and  the  heavy  measured  beat  and  whirl  of  the 
machinery,  all  together  combine  to  form  a  spectacle  such  as  the  world 
will  scarcely  behold  again,  as  the  earth -encircling  power  of  England 
is  alone  capable  of  uniting  so  many  and  such  different  objects  under 
one  roof. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  rendezvous  of  nations  ?  In  a  purely 
industrial  point  of  view  certainly  of  advantage.  Many  important 
inventions  and  experiences  have  been  exchanged,  many  connections 
made.  The  spur  of  competition  has  been  sharpened ;  but  high  art 
will  have  been  the  suffierer  rather  than  the  gainer;  a  still  greater 
universalization  and  levelling  will  be  the  result,  the  already  too  power- 
fill  preponderance  of  machinbbt  will  be  again  and  mightily  increased. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART  FOR  ARTIST- WORKMEN. 

Tbb  following  paper  has  reached  us.  Precluded  as  we  are  by  imperfect 
information  from  recommending  on  our  own  re9pon8ibility  this  particular 
scheme,  we  must  say  that  it  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction. 
Although  Mr.  Bruce  Allen  is  unknown  to  us,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  proposal  is  other  than  a  bond  fide  attempt  to  supply  an 
acknowledged  want.  The  principles  announced  are  those  which  every 
true  artist  has  long  recognised.  Indeed,  what  we  want  is  artists  in- 
stead of  workmen.  To  teach  men  to  love  their  work,  to  throw  their 
soul  into  it,  in  a  word,  to  make  makers,  or  poets,  is  the  hardest 
achievement  of  the  intellect ;  so  hard,  that  it  is  often  thought  to  be  a 
matter  rather  of  gift  than  acquirement.  But  we  must  not  sit  down 
under  the  lazy  satisfaction  that  endowment  can  supersede  discipline. 
Much  which  is  said  to  come  by  nature  in  fact  comes  through  patience 
and  reverence.  So  far  as  Mr.  Bruce  Allen's  proposal  recognises  this 
great  truth  we  wis)i  him  success.  Other  encouraging  symptoms 
of  the  drift  of  public  thought  in  this  direction  may  be  gaUiered 
from  the  results  of  the  Great  Exhibition;  the  lesson  which  it  is  on  all 
sides  acknowledged  that  we  may  learn  from  that  wonderful  spectacle,  is 
our  deficiency  in  art  and  poetry  as  applied  to  manufieu^ture.  The  more 
barbarous  nations  beat  us  hollow  in  invention,  and  in  loving  faithful  de- 
votion to  their  work.  To  meet  this  evil  as  well  as  kindred  deficiencies, 
it  is  that  the  schemes  of  Industrial  Education  are  proposed,  chiefly  at 
present  with  reference  to  the  mechanical  and  scientific  appliances.  But 
in  a  large  scheme,  such  as  is  proposed,  art  schools  will  find  their  place. 
Mr.  Bruce  Allen  might  do  well  to  connect  hb  suggestions  with  the 
educational  plans  of  the  Commissioners.  Anyhow,  there  are  good 
auguries  for  educating  craftsmen,  and  making  them  something  better 
than  practised  machines. 

"  Proposal  for  establishing  in  the  Metropolis  a  School  of  Art  far  Artist' 
Workmen,  together  with  a  Museum  of  Mediaeval  Sculpture,  under  the 
patronage  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

"  The  necessity  that  exists  for  such  a  school,  and  the  advantages  likely 
to  follow  its  establishment,  will  appear  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

"  The  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  has  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  the  combined  productions  of  the  artist  and  the 
workman,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  shown  that  not  only  is  the  art 
of  design  in  a  most  unsettled  and  crude  state,  but  that  the  powbb  to 

CARBT    OUT    THK    IDEAS    OF    THB    ARTIST    BT    THB    WOBKMAIT    IS   ALMOST 

WHOLLY  WANTING.  A  carcful  study  of  many  of  the  objects  exhibited 
will  have  rendered  this  apparent,  by  simply  considering  the  intbntion 
(that  is,  not  the  mere  idea  of  a  building,  or  other  work  of  art,  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  but  what  it  would  be  if  faithfully  exe- 
cuted according  to  any  given  representation)  of  the  artist,  and  then  to 
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examine  how  that  intention  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Workman.     A 
carefal  and  judicious  observer  cannot  but  have  seen  the  shortcoming. 

"  Every  day*s  observation  and  experience  confirms  what  has  been 
thus  so  forcibly  placed  before  us,  as  when  we  see  the  intention  of  the 
architect  in  a  building,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  building  is  exe- 
cuted ;  or,  we  may  compare  the  workmanship  of  the  present  day  with 
that  of  the  times  of  the  three  Edwards,  or  of  Inigo  Jones,  or  Christo- 
pher Wren.  The  masterly  idea  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  is  with- 
out doubt  equal  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  but  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  workmanship  in  stone  and  wood  and  metal  in  them 
will  be  found  to  confirm  the  statement,  that  thb  woaaBCAN  of  thb 

PRUBNT  DAT  IS  WHOLLY  UNABLK    TO   AFFaXCIATB   AND    CABBT  OUT   TUB 
IDEA  OF  THB  ARTIST. 

*'  The  object  now  proposed,  with  a  view  to  reiiiedying  this  short- 
coming, is  to  commence  a  model  establishment,  to  be  called  a  school 
OF  Aar  FOR  ARTIST- WOBKMBN,  having  for  its  purpose  the  instruction  and 
^mdance  of  the  mind  of  the  workman  through  his  hand, 

"  The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is  proposed  to  be  by  the  daily 
attendance  of  the  artist- workman,  at  convenient  and  stated  hours,  at  the 
acbool,  where  he  will  be  required  to  make  copies  in  stone  or  other 
material,  according  to  his  trade,  of  some  well  known  and  approved 
model.  He  will  commence  with  some  very  simple  object,  and  one 
comprehending  but  few  parts,  as  (supposing  him  to  be  a  carver  in 
stone)  a  leaf  or  flower,  or  other  simple  ornament  from  oue  of  our  cathe- 
drals or  churches,  where  it  is  found  as  the  artist  of  old  left  it.  He 
will  repeat  this  again  and  again  till  his  carving  evinces  that  he  begins 
to  see  VI  ith  intelligence  and  to  appreciate  the  work  before  him.  To 
aid  him  in  this,  the  most  striking  merits  of  the  model  will  be  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  teacher,  and  when  finished,  his  shortcoming  or  his 
necess  fuUy  explained.  He  will  be  required  to  proceed  in  this  way 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  and  till  he  is  found  to  have 
80  far  educated  his  eye  as  to  be  able  to  see  for  himself  how  near  he  is  to 
his  model.  When  thus  hx  advanced,  the  teacher  will  point  out  to 
him,  step  by  step,  the  principles  which  guided  the  artist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  work  (for  the  true  artist  will  always  be  found  to 
have  obeyed  the  laws  which  govern  his  art,  although  he  may  not  have 
known  them,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  correct  speaker  is  found  to  fol- 
low the  rules  of  grammar,  although  ignorant  of  them),  for  his  mind 
will  be  then,  but  not  till  then,  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  such  information. 
By  this  means  the  mind  of  the  workman  will  be  roused  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  usa  and  powers,  and  he  will  in  no  long  time  discover  that 
however  ably  and  readily  his  hand  moves,  the  constant  and  intelligent 
workings  of  his  mind  will  assist  it,  and  convert  what  is  now  but  too 
often  a  toil — a  going  on  in  dull  mechanism  ;  and  ending  in  dead  matter 
— ^into  pleasure  and  delight. 

*'  To  render  such  tasks  as  little  wearisome  as  possible,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  student  to  do  his  best,  it  is  proposed  in  all  cases  where  practi- 
cable to  so  apportion  the  work,  and  to  provide  such  models  to  be  copied, 
as  shall  when  completed  be  capable  of  being  put  together,  and  so  to 
form  a  complete  thing  in  itself.     Thus,  a  number  of  Wood  carvers  would 
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be  set  to  make  up  between  them  any  certain  object,  as  a  church  chest* 
each  one  having  a  panel  or  other  portion  to  complete :  one  or  more 
smiths  at  the  same  time  making  the  hinges  and  locks.  It  would  also 
be  a  part  of  the  plan,  as  in  the  schools  of  design,  to  have  a  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  completed ;  and  at  the  end  of  such  exhibition, 
these  works  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  money  equally  divided^  among 
the  students,  according  to  each  one*8  share  in  the  labour.  A  great 
advantage  would  obviously  arise  from  such  an  arrangement,  as  the 
artist-workman  would  never  feel  as  if  spending  his  time  tii  mere 
teaming,  each  step  taken  being  not  only  a  step  forward  in  knowledge, 
but  like  his  necessary  daily  labour,  profitable. 

"  It  is  also  contemplated,  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  plan,  to  com- 
mence the  formation  of  a  collection  of  casts,  from  the  finest  examples  of 
decorative  sculpture  remaining  to  us — untouched  hy  the  de$troymg  hand  of 
Restoration — and  thus  to  have  always  at  hand,  the  means  of  testing  the 
worth  of  the  work  done,  both  in  the  school  and  out  of  it,  as  well  as  in 
addition  the  obvious  advantage  of  having  such  a  collection  as  subjects 
for  study.  For  this  purpose,  the  school  would  be  open  free  to  all 
students  when  the  collection  became  sufficiently  large — they  would 
probably  find  such  study  more  profitable  than  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  many  volumes  professing  to  illustrate  the  remains  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"As  one  means  of  raising  the  character  of  art  in  this  country,  a 
school  for  artist- workmen  would  seem  to  be  singularly  well  fitted,  as 
nothing  can  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  public, 
as  fine  and  artistic  workmanship,  always  the  most  attractive  parts,  to 
them,  of  all  works  of  art ;  and  common  attention  being  thus  power- 
fully called  to  the  decorative  merits  of  any  work,  the  mind  would  be 
imperceptibly  led  to  the  other  portions  in  search  of  equal  refinement. 

"  An  obvious  advantage  would  follow  to  the  architect  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  A  school,  as  being  a  place  from  which  intelligent  and 
skilled  artist-workmen  could  always  be  got  when  required.  It  would 
be  equally  advantageous  to  the  workman  himself,  he  being  at  all  times 
sure  of  hearing  of  employment  whenever  it  offered  itself.  It  will 
moreover  tend  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  plan  yet 
devised  to  raise  the  character  of  labour ;  for  while  the  workman  con- 
tinues unable  to  accomplish  higher  work  than  the  steam-engine  or  the 
horse,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  otherwise  than  on  their  level.  But,  if 
he  acquire  skill  and  taste  to  produce  finer  results  than  they,  his  labour 
will  then  be  worthy  of,  and  will  obtain  a  higher  remuneration. 

"  By  joining  such  a  school  as  the  one  now  proposed  to  him.  the  in- 
telligent workman  would  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  mind, 
and  raising  himself  in  a  way  not  hitherto  offered  to  him.  To  the 
young  workman,  and  the  sons  of  workmen  especially,  it  presents  the 
means  of  mental  culture  in  the  most  direct  and  easiest  way ;  every  step 
forward  being  one  of  certainty,  and  having  a  definite  and  useful  object, 
viz.  that  of  improving  the  quality  of  his  labour,  and  thus  driving  him, 
as  it  were,  to  increased  exertion  and  thought.  He  would  be  quite  sure, 
that  every  fresh  accession  of  knowledge  and  skill  he  acquired  would 
tell  and  must  benefit  him ;  thus  contrasting  favourably  with  the  instruc- 
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tions  given  by  Schools  of  Design,  where,  supposing  he  beconiW»  a  pro- 
ficient, the  knowledge  he  acquires  (of  sldll  in  his  daOy  calling  he  of 
coarse  acquires  in  addition  nothing)  may  not,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  does  not,  and  cannot,  be  of  Kuy  practical  use  to  him.  If  he  be  a 
young  man  and  learning  his  trade  (and  for  such  the  school  is  especially 
suited)  all  he  does  while  at  the  school  would  be  so  much  in  addition 
to  his  daily  work,  with  the  further  and  very  important  advantage, 
besides  helping  him  in  that  work,  of  teaching  him  to  work  according 
to  fixed  principles. 

"  Although,  as  has  been  said,  this  school  is  intended  more  particularly 
ibr  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  those  who  are  apprenticed,  or 
are  about  to  be  apprenticed,  to  any  trade  in  which  Art  enters,  as  to  a 
stone  mason  or  wood  carver,  (indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
^  by  which  it  may  be  proved  to  what  deg^ree  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  wonld  be  likely  to  respond  to  any  system  of  instruction 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Government  or  otherwise,)  it  is  obviously  as 
well  suited  to  those  who  are  more  or  less  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
trade  they  are  to  follow,  and  who  feel  compelled  to  pause  before  adding 
another  name  to  the  long  and  unemployed  list  of  clerks,  draughtsmen, 
and  designers,  for  whom  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  steady  employ- 
ment, or  even  to  those  who  more  ambitiously  inclined,  are  yearly 
apprenticed  to  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  and  for  whom 
also  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  sufficient  employment,  ft  he  fium- 
^  ^f  professors  decreasing  as  Art  rises,)  To  many  such  a  school 
of  Art,  established  as  this  is  proposed  to  be  for  purposes  to  which 
Gkibertiy  or  Gibbons  were  proud  to  put  forth  all  their  strength,  would 
appear  to  present  a  fair  opportunity  for  learning  what  must  eventually 
procure  for  the  man  honourable  means  of  living.  Indeed,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  students  thus  educated  to  carry  out  designs  in  an 
artistic  manner,  would  rapidly  find  full  and  lucrative  employment  in 
all  those  trades  and  professions  where  Art  enters,  as  the  professors  in 
all  such  departments,  and  the  public  who  support  them,  would  soon 
discover  the  difference  between  the  workmanship  of  the  mere  workman 
—and  the  workmanship  of  the  artist^workman^  they  would  soon  discover, 
that  to  raise  the  character  of  Art,  the  workman  must  be  made,  not  a 
designer,  or  a  draughtsman,  or  a  modeller,  all  either  impossible  or  use- 
less, but  an  artist -workman, 

"  It  is  proposed  to  have  both  morning  and  evening  classes :  the  latter 
from  seven  to  ten  o'clock  every  day  in  the  week. 

"  A  uniform  rate,  as  low  as  will  cover  the  expenses,  has  been  fixed 
on,  and  will  be  found  to  be  within  the  means  of  all  steady  and  indus- 
trious workmen. 

"One  evening  in  every  month  will  be  set  apart  for  a  lecture,  having 
for  its  object  the  exemplification  of  some  subject  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts,  or  with  the  well  being  of  the  workman. 

*'  The  school  will  open  as  soon  as  fifty  students  shall  have  entered 
their  names  as  intending  to  join. 

**  C.  Brucb  Allbn,  Architect  Director. 
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"  Plan  of  thb  School. 

"  Architecture  is,  as  has  heen  well  observed,  if  not  the  first,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  Arts.  Painting  to  be  delightful  necessitates 
that  some  fitting  place  be  provided  for  its  reception,  and  for  its  highest 
efforts  it  must ybrm  part  of  the  place  where  it  is ;  and  so  of  sculpture 
even  in  a  greater  degree.  Architecture  being  thus  as  it  were  the 
beginning  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  at  first  to 
restrict  the  operations  of  the  school  to  those  trades  which  have  especial 
reference  to  it. 

"  The  course  of  instruction  therefore,  will  at  first  be  confined  to  the 
following  trades : — 

"  Stone  Masons,  Under  this  head  is  included  all  workmen  who 
carve  in  marble  and  stone,  and  of  whatever  description  that  carving 
may  be,  whether  the  figure,  animals,  foliage,  architectural  details,  or 
otherwise.  Modellers  do  not  come  under  this  head,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  drawing  given  by  the  artist  is  of  so  simple  a  character, 
as  a  dog's-tooth,  or  the  drawing  so  complete,  as  to  leave  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  workman  to  do  by  himself,  for  this  would  necessitate  his 
being  a  designer — an  artist ;  he  would  then  be  beyond  and  would  leave 
the  workman's  school  for  the  artist's  academy.  The  modelling  of  the 
figure,  all  animals,  and  foliage,  would  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the 
artist^  and  by  not  recognising  it  as  within  the  reach  of  a  workman, 
much  good  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  artist  by  a  thus  formal  and  public 
admission  of  it. 

^'  Wood  Carvers.  Including  as  in  the  case  of  stone  masons,  all  those 
who  carve  the  figure,  animals,  foliage,  or  architectural  detail,  always 
supposing  them  to  be  provided  with  models. 

•'Metal  Workers.  Including  blacksmiths,  or  those  who  work  in 
wrought  iron,  a  beautiful  art  almost  lost.  The  iron  work  in  S.  Paul's 
is  a  model  in  this  respect,  and  evidences  what  the  workman  may  do. 
Gold  and  silver  smiths'  work,  offering  a  wide  field  for  improvement  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  race  cups,  &c.  of  to-day  with  the  sacra- 
mental cups  of  the  dark  ages,  when  universal  ignorance  is  supposed  to 
have  prevailed.     Under  this  head  is  also  included  metal  moulders. 

*'  Decorative  Painters.  An  obvious  want,  now  that  decoration  has 
become  an  Art,  and  in  such  universal  request.  Tribes  of  foreigners 
have  made  a  living  here,  working  on  the  very  narrowest  precedent.  It 
would  be  the  object  of  this  school  to  teach  the  intelligent  Bnglish 
workman  to  do  the  same,  and  a  great  deal  more,  by  placing  before  him 
the  best  examples,  not  from  Rome  only,  but  from  other  countries." 
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"Akd  how  do  you  like  the  Hymnal  Noted?"  "Oh,  very  much 
—just  the  thing  we  wanted — ^the  old  words  and  the  old  tunes — 
very  useful  work  indeed.'*  "  Well ;  and  do  you  find  what  we  say  to 
be  true,  that  the  old  melodies  are  popular  ? — do  your  choir  like  them  ?" 
"  My  choir !  why — hum — why,  the  fact  is,  just  at  present,  you  sec, 
that  we  sing  the  metrical  Psalms/'  "  Sing  the  metrical  Psalms !  why, 
you  said  that  you  liked  the  Hymnal !"  "  And  so  I  do;  but  it  is  a 
strange  style  of  music  at  ^rst — I  think  my  people  would  be  frightened 
— I  hope,  by  degrees,  &c.,  &c. — when  the  present  storm  is  over,  &c., 
Ac.  &c. — we  must  go  gently  to  work,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 

Such  is  the  style  of  reply  which  we  have  received,  times  innumer- 
able, to  the  question  with  which  we  commenced.  If  we  come  from 
conversations  to  letters,  the  following  is  of  a  description  of  which  our 
cecretaries  have  received  a  great  many  J — 

"DjubSia, — I  am  about  to  publish  a  selection  of  hymns  for  the  use 
of  my  congregation,  in  which  it  is  my  wish  to  unite  Apostolical  truth 
with  Evangelical  fervour.  Some  of  those  published  in  the  '  Hymnal 
Noted'  appear  to  me  admirably  calculated  for  my  purpose ;  and  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  them,  I  shall  feel  much  indebted  to 
you.    I  remain,  &c., ,  Rector  of ." 

From  such  conversations  and  such  letters,  one  or  two  things  become 
very  evident.  It  is  clear  that  the  English  Church  is  very  anxious  to 
possess  a  Hymnal, — that  even  the  old  school  of  Priests  are  becoming 
ashamed  of  Tate  and  Brady, — and  that  it  is  seen  how  unfit  anthems  are 
for  parish  churches  and  illiterate  congregations.  It  is  clear,  secondly, 
^t  this  move  is  also  in  the  right  direction ;  people  theoretically  wish 
for  the  old  hymns,  though  they  are  rather  afraid  of  them.  It  is  clear, 
tlurdly,  that  when  the  old  h3rmns  and  the  old  melodies  are  laid  before 
^em,  the  greater  part  of  Churchmen  start  back  in  alarm, — the  thing 
looks  so  odd— it  is  so  different  from  everything  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  received  testimonies  to  the  Hymnal 
Noted,  which  of  themselves  would  encourage  us  to  persevere,  were  we  not 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  our  principle  is  the  right 
one,  and  the  only  right  one.  Not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  case  is 
the  popularity  they  have  obtained  among  Dissenters.  We  say  again, 
that  no  private  opinion,  no  combination  of  opinions,  nothing  less  than 
the  formal  repudiation  of  our  principle  by  a  National  Synod,  will  induce 
Qs  to  give  it  up,  or  to  desist  from  acting  upon  it.  That  principle,  we 
need  scarcely  repeat,  is,  that  to  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  English 
Church  alone  has  the  English  Churchman  any  right.  The  reformers 
wished  to  translate  them,  but  confessed  themselves  unequal  to  the 
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task.  Cranmer,  in  particular,  (to  whom  we  refer  as  an  argmmenimm  ad 
konunem,)  expressed  his  wish  that  others  might  arise  to  effect  that  wbicli, 
in  this  respect,  he  left  unperformed.  And  it  would  seem  natural  that  the 
translation  should  be  plain  and  simple,  and  as  nearly  in  the  language  of 
the  Prayer-Book  as  possible.  Now  at  this  point  the  Ecclesiological  So- 
dety  steps  forward,  and  says — If  you  agree  to  these  principles,  (as  many 
profess  to  do,)  here  is  a  Hymnal  framed  upon  them.  We  have  done  our 
best.  We  do  not  pretend  that  this  best  is  perfect,  but  it  is  the  only  hymn- 
book  based  on  a  true  and  intelligible  principle  ;  and,  as  such,  we  say 
that  English  Churchmen  ought  to  try  it  before  they  reject  it.  And 
this  is  more  particularly  true  of  those  who  turn  away  from  our  Hymnal, 
as  a  whole,  though  ready  enough  to  adopt  it  in  parts ;  and  who,  without 
any  regard  to  the  ancient  melodies,  would  substitute  other  translations 
where  they  think  ours  less  happy.  Hence  the  efforts  making  in  yarious 
quarters  to  make  other  hymnals,  by  men  who  would  work  with  us,  and 
to  greater  profit  for  the  Church,  had  they  taken  our  view  of  this  duty 
of  working  upon  the  old  foundations.  We  call  upon  all  such  per- 
sons all  to  consider  well  whether  a  united  effort  for  the  great  end  we 
alike  have  in  view,  and  a  cordial  reception  of  the  principle  herein  so 
warmly  advocated,  is  not  likely,  in  the  end,  to  lead  to  more  happy 
results,  than  a  multiplication  of  hymnals,  each  made  according  to 
private  fancies,  and  mutually  interfering  with  the  general  adoption  of 
any  common  use  ? 

We  might  take  a  parallel  case  as  regards  ourselves.  Noble  work  as 
is  Mr.  Helmore's  Psalter  Noted,  no  one  will  call  it  perfect ;  least  of  all, 
we  are  sure,  would  its  arranger.  Again,  there  are  many  of  its  details 
on  which  it  is  quite  allowable  to  entertain  various  opinions.  Some  may 
wish  that  all  the  Psalms  of  one  morning  or  evening  had  been  set  to  the 
same  tone ;  others  that  the  tone  had  been  oftener  altered.  Some  may 
wish  for  a  greater,  others  for  a  less,  tendency  to  syllabism  ;  some  may 
think  the  compiler  right,  others  wrong,  in  his  arrangement  of  the. sixth 
tone.  But  what  if  we,  in  the  hopes  of  producing  a  more  perfect  book, 
had  come  forward  with  another  Psalter  ?  We  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
fjaimess  to  those  interested  in  the  former  work ;  but  should  we  not 
have  injured,  perhaps  irreparably,  the  cause  of  Ghregorianism  in  our 
Church  ? 

One  objection  which  some  have  urged,  we  feel  very  strongly  to  be 
an  entire  prejudgment  of  the  H3rmnal  Noted,  without  a  trial ;  it  is 
the  alleged  obscurity  of  some  of  the  translations.  Now,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  who  for  the  first  time 
looked  into  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  the  English  BiUe 
itself,  we  believe  that  the  very  same  objection  would  be  started ;  it  is 
a  difiiculty  as  inherent  in  the  originals  as  in  the  translations. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  verse : — 


«i 


Yea,  angds  tremble  when  they  see 

How  changed  is  our  humanity : 

That  flesh  hath  purged  what  flesh  had  stained, 

And  God,  the  nesh  of  God,  hath  reigned." 
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♦it  it,  no  doubt,  at  first  obscure ;  but  is  it  more  so  tbaii  the  original  ? 

*'  Tremant  yidentes  Angdi 
Versam  vicem  mortalinm : 
Culpat  caro,  porgat  caro, 
Rcgnat  Deas,  Dei  Caro.*' 

And  is  not  the  obscurity,  in  both  cases,  owing  to  the  fulness  of 
qesDing  ?  So.  in  like  manner,  how  obscure  is  the  collect  for  the  week 
in  which  we  write, — "  Stir  up,  we  beseech  Thee,  &c. !"  But  are  we 
tboefore  to  surrender  it  for  a  simple  prayer, — for  a  prayer  with  nothing 
in  it,-— and  thus  rid  ourselves  of  that  wonderful  abstract  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  grace,  as  distinguished  both  from  Molinism  and  Ultra- 
Jansenism,  which  this  collect  contains  ?  It  is  the  extreme  compression 
oif  meaning  which  gives  the  old  hymns  their  value  as  well  as  their  ob- 
flcurity.  The  English  language  cannot  altogether  rival  this  excel- 
lence ;  let  our  readers  try^  for  example,  such  lines  as — 

*'  Offert  molta,  apondet  plura, 
•    Peritaroa  peritura:'' 

or — 

**  Per  quam  pleba  Alexandrina 
PoemiDB  noo  foeminiDa 
Stupnit  ingenia.'* 

But  yet  mnch  of  this  compactness  may,  in  a  good  translation,  be' 
given.  The  hynans,  in  some  cases,  will  require  explanation  ;  but  will 
not  a  pariah  Priest  find  this,  in  catechising,  or  sermons,  an  advantage  ? 

Some  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  design  of  our  work  has  led 
the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  to  entrust  the  review  of  the  Hymnal 
Notec)  to  an  unfriendly  critic.  The  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
in  the  removal  of  much  of  that  misapprehension  by  explanations  con- 
tained ia  three  letters  from  three  members  of  our  conunittee.  As 
the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  letters  themselves  highly 
interesting  and  instructive,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  them 
entire  in  our  present  number.  We  have  only  to  add  our  gratification 
at  the  candour  of  the  Editor's  note,  at  the  close  of  the  number  con- 
taining the  last  two  letters,  in  which  he  admits  them  to  be  able  and 
temperate,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  "  the  object  which  all  parties 
have  in  view  will  be  eventually  promoted  by  a  diacussion  so  conducted." 
As  to  his  objections  to  the  notation,  we  must  refer  him,  and  all  who 
feel  similar  difiiculties*  to  the  October  number  of  our  EceUaiologisU 
1850. 

Having  thus  answered,  as  briefly  as  we  were  able,  the  chief  ob- 
jections that  have  been  brought  against  the  principle  of  the  Hymnal 
Noted,  we  will  add  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  other  subjects  connected 
with  it.  We  may  perhaps  mention  that  a  short  commentary  on 
the  words,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  those  parishes  where  they  may  be 
ndopted,  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  one  of  our  members.  Casual 
readers  can  scarcely  be  aware  what  a  depth  of  meaning  there  is  in 
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many  of  these  Hymns,  and  how  much  it  requires  to  be  brought  out. 
For  example,  such  a  Hymn  as  Ad  Ccmam  Agni  providi,  can  scarcely 
be  understood  until  the  original  circumstances  of  its  composition,  the 
Easter  Eve  Baptism  of  Catechumens,  is  explained.  The  Commentary 
will  be  taken  from  ancient  sources  :  such  as  Clichtovseus,  Nebrissensis, 
and  Badius  Ascensius. 

It  is  our  wish  to  proceed  with  the  second  part  of  the  Hymnal,  (by 
which  that  work  will  be  completed,)  as  speedily  as  is  consistent 
with  due  carefulness.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  received  more 
assistance  in  this  than  in  the  former  portion  of  our  task.  The  Ferial 
Hymns  are  almost  necessary  to  Daily  Service  ;  and  those  for  Festivals 
will  at  all  events,  if  not  essential,  be  found  very  convenient. 

That  done,  we  may  perhaps  turn  our  attention  to  other  points 
in  which  our  present  system  is  miserably  defective :  such  as  introita, 
various  kinds  of  responses,  and  sequences.  The  latter  would  perhaps 
be  the  most  popular  of  all  Ecclesiastical  melodies,  if  once  fairly 
naturalized,  or  rather  re^naturalized  among  us.  We  were  very  much 
struck,  not  long  ago,  by  the  observation  made  by  a  party  of  singers, 
who  had  been  trying  from  the  Hymnal  Noted  the  Sanctorum  meritU» 
(in  which  the  character  of  the  melody  very  much  resembles  that 
of  a  sequence)  that  it  was  ''so  like  Dibdin."  We  will  conclude, 
then,  with  a  specimen  of  a  sequence  melody,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  German  Hymnologist,  Scbmid,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all. 
It  was  originally  the  melody  of  S.  Bernard's  celebrated  sequence 
Latabundus,  but  afterwards  many  other  sequences,  and  especially 
ChriMtmaa  Carols^  (which  abounded  in  mediseval  times.)  were  set  to 
it.  We  have  appropriated  it  here  to  an  imitation  of  a  Carol  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  melody  was  first  published  by  Wolf,  in  his 
work  Ueher  die  Lais,  in  two  versions.  Of  the  two,  we  have  chosen 
that  from  the  MS.  a. k.  47.  E.  7.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
a  MS.  of  about  1440.  It  was  afterwards,  (as  so  many  other  ^weet 
church  melodies,)  employed  for  drinking  songs.  One  of  these — 
the  first  (it  is  said)  in  which  beer  is  mentioned,  is  given  by  Daniel :  one 
verse  runs — 

"  Bevex  bel  e  beves  bien, 
Yob  le  vostre  et  io  le  mien, 

Pariformdf 
De  fo  sort  bien  ponrven, 
Qai  que  auquea  le  dent  al  fd. 
Pit  eorrupta,*' 

All  this  shows  the  intensely  popular  nature  of  such  compositions. 
We  now  conclude  with  (what  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  present 
season)  the  carol.     The  tone  is  the  fifth,  mixed  with  the  sixth : — 
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1.  Joy  and  glad     -     neas  be  to  kin^  and  be  to  pea-sant,  Al-le-lu    -    -    ti». 

2.  Monarch's  Mon     -    arch  in  the  world  to-day  is  pre -sent,  AMe-lu    -    -    ia. 


-    la. 


m     m       '♦^ ■      I    m^    -=-^m* ■ ♦^-^=i=i 


3.  For         a  King  to  -  day  hath  birth,  And  a  war-rior  comes  on  earth  In 

4.  Wreather  the  hoi  -  ly    for    the    King,  To    the  war-rior  haste  and  bring  Bay 


'^'^uF-r^       ~a     ■        :r. ^=t^:^p::^=::*^-1irDdnr 


our  quar    -    rel :       6.    By     the    crown  the  King  is  known,  By  the  seep- 
and  lau    -     rel.        6.    When  their  foes   they  would  aa-sail,    Warriors  come 


1 — W       *m    ■^'•♦♦Jg^zizilt        -p— » — ^ 


»'. 


-    tre  «nd     the  throne :  Where  is  ei       -       ther?        7.    He,  That  in 
with  sword  and  mail :    Here    are  nei     -       ther.         8.    He,  Whose  swad  - 


the      man-ger  lies.  Is  the  King  That  made  the  skies,  E  -  ver  glo      •      rioup. 
-  dling  bands  ye  see.  Is  the  War-rior  that  Rhall  be     All  vie  -  to        -      rious. 

m. ■ ■ ■ -=^ 


|-=? »^^:l^j„^^_^,,.    ,       <-|J: 


9.*    Ox  aud  ass  that  Child   a  -  dor'd,  Know-ing  Him  to    be    the    Lcbd,  In 
10.  And  the  star  with  heaven-ly  ray,     Led    the  wise  men  on    their  way,   To 


-F-^— ^=^      =p !^-«Z3=--^EE;:z:r«^^f-r— ^ 

the    man-ger:       11.    Wherefore  let    the       bells  ring  out;    Wreathe   the 
the    Stran.ger.        12.     For     the  Poor  King's  bless-ed    sake,      His        poor 

hol-ly  all  a  -  bout :  Wake  the  mom  with  song  and  shout :  Earth  re  -    joices : 
servants  blesaed  make :  To     the  In  -  fant  Prince  a  •  wake     In  •  fant  voices ! 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMZTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  1 8th,  1851, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  France,  Rev.  S.  S.  Great- 
heed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  M.P., 
Mr.  Luard,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  Strickland,  Rev.  B.  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Wegg  ProBser,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  B.C.L.  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was 
added  to  the  Committee. 

A  scheme  for  founding  a  "  School  of  Art  for  Artist- workmen,"  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  C.  Bruce  AUen,  Architect,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting ; 
and  a  general  opinion  was  expressed  very  favourable  to  the  design. 

Among  the  letters  read  was  one  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Garstin,  with 
respect  to  the  design  furnished  by  Mr.  Carpenter  for  the  church  at 
Point  de  GhiUe,  in  Ceylon.     The  plans,  though  designed  on  the  data 
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furnifthed  from  the  island,  were  now  considered  not  well  suited  to  the 
climate,  and  some  conversation  ensued  on  the  modifications  possibly 
required  for  the  spelmncar  theory  of  tropical  church  building,  now  ad- 
vocated by  the  Society,  in  places  where,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  it 
is  considered  as  important  to  admit  the  sea-breezes  as  it  is  to  exclude 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  A  suggestion  made  in  the  Colonial 
Church  Chronicle  that  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  planting 
of  trees  near  churches  in  tropical  climates,  was  mentioned  with  appro- 
bation. 

Some  drawings  of  Swedish  churches,  their  fittings  and  decorations, 
by  M.  M andelgren,  of  Stockholm,  were  examined  with  great  interest : 
and  it  was  resolved  to  engrave  the  interior  of  Habokyrka  for  an  early 
number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  to  fill  a  part  of  the  Instrmmenta 
Ecclesiastica  with  details  from  this  very  valuable  collection  of  sketches. 
It  was  determined  also  that  a  round  church  with  a  round  apsidal  chan- 
cel, which  appeared  among  the  drawings,  might  form  the  motif  of  an 
alternative  cemetery  chapel. 

The  designs  of  several  new  churches  and  schools  were  exanained, — 
among  them  those  of  a  church  near  Gtxlolphin  in  Cornwall,  and  of  a 
school  at  Marazion,  both  by  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn ;  of  a  new  church 
for  the  parish  of  Westbury,  Wilts,  by  Mr.  W.  White  ;  and  the  draw- 
ings of  several  restorations,  or  rearrangements,  of  churches. 

The  committee  were  gratified  at  hearing  that  their  silversmith,  Mr. 
Keith,  had  obtained  two  prizes  from  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  of  Ixmdon, 
for  his  church-plate,  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  well  as  a  Pkize 
Medal  from  the  Royal  Commissioners.  They  resolved  to  publish  his 
prize  plate  in  the  next  number  of  the  Insirumenta  Bccleeiastiea. 

Among  other  applications,  it  was  determined  to  give  the  assistance 
asked  for  in  the  following  very  interesting  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary.     The  names  are  of  course  suppressed. 

*'  At •  where  1  was  to-day,  there  is  a  man  who.  combining  the  call* 

ings  of  farmer,  carpenter,  and  innkeeper,  is  quite  a  pattern  layman  of  his 
class,  and  is  churchwarden  of  his  parish,  his  father  before  him  having 
been  parish  clerk.     He  is  a  very  rare  character  for  consistency  in  every 
respect,  for  devoutness  and  holiness  of  life.     His  father  aforesaid  (who 
is  still  living),  in  his  zeal  for  all  that  was  good,  built  many  years  ago 
at  his  own  cost,  and  with  much  of  his  own  labour,  a  western  gallery, 
which  according  to  the  light  of  his  day  was,  and  was  thought,  a  great 
benefaction.     The  son,  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  however,  has 
taken  the  same  turn  ;  and  has  done,  and  is  doing,  great  things  for  the 
restoration  of  the  same  church.     He  has,  with  the  unwilling  consent  of 
his  rector,  substituted  capital  oak  seats  of  great  substance  and  of  ex- 
cellent construction  for  the  old  pews,  set  up  stalls  for  the  choir  in  the 
chancel,  and  a  reading-desk  and  pulpit  of  oak ;  all  this  very  much  at 
his  own  cost,  and  with  the  joint  labour  of  himself  and  his  son,  a  lad  of 
seventeen.     The  standards  of  his  seats  are  all  surmounted  with  poppy 
heads  (not  afiixed,  but  in  the  block),  several  of  which  are  already 
carved  from  such  examples  as  are  within  his  reach,  and  others  are  in 
progress,  the  work  being  done  at  odd  times  snatched  from  leisure  by 
his  boy  and  himself.     Some  of  his  designs  are  good*  but  others  are 
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faulty ;  and  I  think,  from  their  being  of  his  own  devising,  though  evi- 
dently from  recollectioDB  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  it  was  a  case  where  a  little  help  might  be  very  well  bestowed, 
and  1  asked  the  lad  (his  father  being  absent)  if  he  thought  they  would 
like  to  have  some  designs  furnished.  He  quite  jumped  at  it,  and  I 
said  I  would  try  to  get  him  some.  All  this  then,  you  will  see  at  once, 
is  introductory  to  a  request  I  have  to  make  to  you  that  you  would, 
if  it  is  in  your  power,  get  me  some  tracings  of  good  poppy-heads  more 
or  less  elaborate,  wherewith  to  g^ve  a  good  turn  to  the  devout  skill  of 
this  good  man,  whose  heart  God  has  touched  with  this  holy  zeal  for 
the  Loao*s  House.     I  wish,  if  you  are  ever  in  this  neighbourhood, 

you  would  go  to church  and  judge  for  yourself.     The  gallery 

erected  by  the  father  is  to  be  removed  by  the  church  restoring  and 
more  rightly  informed  son,  when  the  former  is  gone  to  his  rest ;  and 
little  by  litUe  all  requisite  improvements  are  to  be  carried  out." 

Some  discussion  took  place  about  the  contemplated  Burial  Ghiild ; 
and  about  several  difficult  esses  of  church  arrangement. 

Presents  were  laid  on  the  table  of  Two  Parts  of  Transactions  from 
the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society ;  a  joint  volume  of  Reports 
and  Papers  from  the  Northamptonshire  and  other  allied  Architectural 
Mocieties ;  and  a  Swedish  volume  of  ancient  Liegends,  presented  by 
Professor  George  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  an  honorary  member. 

In  the  musical  department  of  the  Committee's  business  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  was  not  compatible  with  the  professions  of  the  Society  to 
undertake  the  selection  or  recommendation  of  any  modem  hymns  as 
supplemental  to  the  Hymnal  Noted,  It  was  agreed  that  the  second 
part  of  the  Hymnal  should  be  prepared,  and  that  some  more  harmonies 
for  the  first  part  should  be  printed,  with  additions,  the  first  impression 
having  been  sold  ofif. 


OXFORD  ARCHI'l'ECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Mkxting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Society's  rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  November  5th,  the  Rev. 
S.  W.  Waytc,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  C.  H.  Alderson,  Trinity 
College,  was  elected  member  of  the  Society,  and  eleven  new  candidates 
for  election  were  proposed.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  announced 
that  the  Rev.  E.  Miller.  New  College,  had  been  elected  on  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  the  Warden  of  S.  Peter's  College, 
Radley.  Application  for  assistance  had  been  received  from  the  Vicar 
of  Figheldean,  and  an  appeal  iu  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rothsay,  by 
the  Dean  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Attention 
was  called  to  a  cast  of  one  of  the  statues  uu  S.  Mary's  tower,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  the  delegates  with  the  permission  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  declar- 
ing his  gratification  at  being  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 
The  following  list  of  members  to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  the  en- 
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suing  year  was  proposed :  The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  G.  E. 
Street,  Esq.,  Diocesan  Architect,  W.  C.  Plenderleath,  Wadham  College, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  Oriel  College,  and  the  Rev.  J.  James,  Headington 
Quarries.  Presents  were  received  from  Mr.  Heaton,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Street,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Courtenay  Forbes,  M.  A.,  Oriel  College,  read  a 
practical  and  useful  paper  upon  the  Internal  Arrangement  of  Churches. 

"  Inasmuch  as  churches  are  built  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 
it  is  necessary  in  constructing  them  to  keep  that  end  in  view,  and  to 
let  all  considerations  of  comfort  and  luxury  be  entirely  forgotten. 
Now  the  many  churches  still  remaining  in  our  land,  built  in  better 
times,  serve  as  excellent  models,  and  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  know  how 
to  construct  churches  as  well  externally  as  internally.  But  with 
respect  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  churches,  the  rubrics  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  of  some  assistance  and  authority.  I  mean 
those  which  prescribe  kneeling  during  certain  parts  of  the  service,  and 
this  is  the  particular  subject  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  kneeling  are  so  great  in  some  churches  as  they  at 
present  esist,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  seats  should  be.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  agree 
that  there  should  be  open  seats  in  churches  such  as  there  were  of  old, 
and  of  which  there  are  many  remnants,  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  Somersetshire.  Now  the  peculiar  advantages  of  these 
seats  were,  that  they  were  very  low  and  very  broad,  which  are  very 
essential  to  ensure  that  the  bulk  of  all  congregations  (the  old  and  in- 
firm only  excepted)  might  kneel  if  they  chose  on  their  knees  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  seat.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  pro- 
portions ;  distance  from  the  back  of  one  seat  to  the  back  of  another, 
not  less  than  three  feet,  and  height  of  each  seat  from  the  ground  (that 
is  measuring  the  back),  about  two  feet  six  inches.  By  this  means,  the 
necessity  for  having  any  board  or  hassock  to  kneel  on  would  be  ob- 
viated  and  a  simple  piece  of  matting  might  be  laid  down  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  sufficient  breadth  would  enable  the  worshipper  to  kneel 
forward  free  of  the  seat  behind,  that  is,  without  being  obliged  to  rest 
his  body  on  it,  as  can  hardly  be  avoided,  where  the  seats  are  made 
narrow.  If  however,  for  any  reason,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
have  something  to  kneel  on,  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  plain  flat  board 
raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  of  the  same  length  as  the  seat,  and 
fastened  down  at  a  convenient  distance  for  kneeling.  At  all  events, 
the  sloping  boards  which  have  been  so  long  in  use,  should  at  once  be 
got  rid  of.  The  consideration  of  this  matter  is  worthy  of  attention,  as 
tending  to  promote  the  proper  observance  of  public  worship  by  a  true, 
sincere,  and  humble  acknowledgment  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  so 
to  advance  that  which  is  the  true  and  legitimate  object  of  public  wor- 
ship, namely  the  Glory  of  Goo.  "  O  come  let  us  worship  and  fall 
down.  Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker.  Let  us  go  into  His 
tabernacle  and  fall  low  on  our  knees  before  His  footstool." 

A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  proper  form,  material,  and  position  of 
kneeling  boards,  and  cognate  questions,  in  which  the  Chairman,  the 
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Secretary,  the  Librariao.  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Plenderleatb,  Mr.  Liddon, 
and  Mr.  Palmer »  took  part« 

The  Chairman,  after  having  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  Cast  of  the  Statue  procured  for  the  Society  by  the  President, 
the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  dissolved  the  meeting. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  during  the 
present  term,  was  held  in  the  Society's  rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednes* 
diy,  November  19,  at  eight  o'clock ;  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brase- 
nose College,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Sir  Thomaa  Tancred,  M.A.,  Merton  Ck>llege. 

Mr.  G.  Miller,  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Shirley,  Wadham  College. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Oakley,  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  E.  N.  DamhledoD,  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gatty,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Harrison,  University  College. 

Mr.  H.  Boyd,  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  E.  Douglas,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Duncombe,  Brasenose  College. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Livingston,  Magdalen  Ha^. 

Mr.  Robert  Burnett,  Christ  Cbnrch. 

Among  the  presents  received  were  *'  Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,'' 
presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick.   Secretary ;    "  Christian   Icono- 
graphy."   by  M.  Didron,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Lygon,  Secretary; 
No.  IS,  "  Churches  of  Warwickshire."  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cooke;  and 
*'  Description  of  the  Cathedral  of  Basle,"  presented  by  Mr.  de  Rome* 
stin,  S.  John's  College.       The  report  announced  the  reception    of 
several  letters,  asking  for  advice  and  assistance ;  among  others,  from 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Goodlake,  Vicar  of  Bradwell.     The  appeal  from  the 
Culhaa&  Tr^ning  Schools  was  laid  upon  the  table,  with  the  warm  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee.     A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  expressive  of  the  great  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  Society  from 
its  foundation,  and  of  the  pleasure  he  had  received  in  having  been 
elected  a  Vice-President.     Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman,  Trinity  College,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  a  learned  and  suggestive 
paper  on  the  Distinction  between  Cathedrals  and  Parish  Churches. 

"  The  distinction,  one  more  easy  to  recognise  than  to  define,  between 
ordinary  parish  churches  and  these  cathedrals,  and  others  of  similar 
character  which  may  be  classed  together  under  the  title  of  minsters,  is 
one  independent  of  size,  and  yet  probably  had  its  chief  origin  in  the  usual 
difference  of  size  between  the  two  classes  of  buildings.  There  is  a 
wide  debateable  ground,  but  the  largest  churches  can  be  appropriately 
built  only  on  the  one  type,  and  the  smallest  only  on  the  other.  Ante- 
rior to  the  distinction  between  minsters  and  parish  churches,  another 
may  be  drawn  between  those  whose  beauty  is  derived  from  mere  pic- 
turesque effect,  and  those  which  are  really  works  of  architectural 
design.     Of  parish  churches,  those  of  Pembrokeshire  may  be  taken  as 
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the  best  specimens  of  the  former ;  the  finer  churches  of  Somersetshire 
of  the  latter.  This  latter  superior  type  of  parish  church  is  a  certain 
advance  in  the  cathedral  direction  over  the  other,  but  is  still  very  fax 
removed  from  it.  The  fully-developed  cross  form,  and  the  predomi- 
nant central  tower, — the  combination  of  a  clerestory  and  a  high  roof, 
— the  presence  of  a  regular  western  front,  as  at  Grattod  and  Crewkeme, 
were  all  great  steps  in  the  same  direction.  Numerous  churches  were 
cited  which  exhibit  approximations,  more  or  less  remote,  to  the  cathe- 
dral outline,  without  fully  realizing  it,  as  Leonard  Stanley,  Brecon 
Priors,  Gatton,  Wimhome  Minster,  &c.  In  considering  interiors,  the 
question  becomes  more  implicated  with  the  historical  sequence  of  styles. 
Romanesque  is  the  roost  monastic  of  any  ;  yet  it  has  developed  a  dis- 
tinct parochial  type.  In  the  early  Gothic,  the  two  types  are  further 
removed  from  each  other  than  before  or  after ;  in  the  continuous  they 
converge, — the  Perpendicular  parish  church  and  the  Perpendicular 
minster  having  internal  elevations  (if  the  same  essential  character. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  was  illustrated  by  various  examples,  as — 
S.  WoUos,  Newport,  Buildwas  Abbey.  Rothwell,  Berkeley,  Llandaff, 
Southwell,  and  various  churches  in  Somerset.  Of  the  numerous 
parish  churches,  not  one  can  be  allowed  to  present  the  cathedral  type 
in  its  fulness,  except,  possibly,  S.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  and  even  there  the 
position  of  the  tower  is  a  great  drawback.  On  the  other  band,  many 
cathedral,  conventual^  and  collegiate  buildings  approach  more  or  less 
to  the  parochial  type,  as  at  Dorchester,  Manchester,  and  even  Christ 
Church,  in  Hampshire  This  tendency  is  especially  common  in  Wales, 
as  in  Llandaff  Cathedral,  Monkton  Priory,  and  other  less  important 
examples.  The  author  wished  the  whole  of  his  remarks  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  exclusively  to  South  Britain."  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  drawings  of  most  of  the  buildings  referred  to. 

The  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  in  connection  with  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  drew  a  comparison  between  the  prevalence  of  certain  styles 
of  architecture  at  certain  times,  and  certain  costumes  at  certain  periods. 
In  architecture  we  had  reached  a  point  which,  as  yet,  at  least,  we  had 
not  arrived  at  in  costume,  when  there  was  no  one  prevalent  style,  but 
a  medley  of  all. 

Mr.  Tozer,  of  S.  John's  College,  the  President,  and  other  members, 
asked  questions  of  Mr.  Freeman,  on  several  architectural  points  sug- 
gested by  his  essay. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  new  rooms  in 
Park  Street,  on  Thursday,  October  30tb,  at  seven  o'clock*  p.m. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D..  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  foUowing  presents 
were  received :  Vol.  III.,  part  IV«,  and  Vd.  IV.,  part  of  I.,*  of  the 
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IVuttactions  of  the  Exeter  Architectural  Society,  from  the  Society. 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Pershore  Abbey  Church,  from  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Woollaston,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's  College.  The  first  volume 
of  the  TransactioDs  of  several  united  Societies,  to  which  the  Cambridge 
Architectural  Society  was  invited  to  contribute.  Three  pamphlets 
from  the  President ;  and  the  rubbing  of  a  brass  in  Amiens  Cathedral, 
from  Mr.  Searle  of  Queen's  College.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  several 
donors. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
baring  been  proposed  for  election  as  an  honorary  member  at  the  next 
meeting,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Luard,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  that 
Mr.  Way  be  elected,  by  acclamation,  which  was  seconded  and  carried 
onanimously  ;  and  Mr.  Way  was  elected  accordingly. 

Afterwards  a  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes, 
of  Trinity  College,  on  the  History  of  the  See  of  Durham,  with  some 
accovnt  of  the  Cathedral.  Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  reader  of 
the  Paper,  and  after  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  Chairman 
announced  the  meeting  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight* 

The  seeond  general  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 13th.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's  College, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  of  Trinity 
College,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  of  Trinity  College,  brought  the 
sobject  of  the  change  of  architectural  nomenclature  into  Seven  Periods,' 
K  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  of  S.  John's  College,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society,  before  the  meeting:  which  produced  an 
animated  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Woollaston,  Mr. 
Loard,  and  Mr.  Freshfield  took  an  active  part. 

After  which  the  Chairman  announced  the  meeting  adjourned  to  that 
day  fortnight*  November  27th. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPl^ON. 

[Tbi  unusual  length  to  which  the  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
actnre  Society  has  extended,  will  be  pardoned  by  our  readers  in  con- 
iideration  of  the  general  interest  of  the  Secretary's  Report,  and  the 
great  importance  of  Mr.  Poolers  paper  on  the  contemplated  restoration 
of  the  Ronnd  church  of  Northampton.  Our  own  deep  sympathy  with 
this  project  induces  us  to  call  our  readers'  special  attention  to  the 
partictilars  here  given  of  the  scheme.*— Ed.] 

Thx  public  autumn  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Northampton 
on  October  21st,  Sir  C.  E.  Isham,  Bart.,  the  high  sherifi",  in  the  chair. 
On  the  walls  were  several  clever  architectural  sketches  by  Mr. 
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Poole  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  and  plans  for  the  proposed  new  church 
at  Rugby  by  Mr,  G.  Scott.  A  gorgeous  crimson  velvet  altar  cloth, 
wrought  with  gold  thread,  was  also  exhibited,  and  some  splendid  com- 
munion plate  from  the  Great  Exhibition,  belonging  to  Mr.  Skidmore. 
of  Coventry. 

Sir  C.  E.  Isham  opened  the  proceedings  by  stating  that  he  ro»e  with 
great  diffidence  to  address  them,  knowing  how  many  others  there  were 
present  much  more  qualified  than  himself  to  occupy  that  chair.  The 
severe  loss,  however,  which  the  society  experienced  in  the  death  of 
Lord  Northampton  had  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  him  as  a 
vice-president.  There  would  be  but  one  paper  read  in  addition  to  the 
report,  and  resolutions  would  afterwards  be  proposed  on  the  subject  of 
the  interesting  but  dilapidated  church  of  S.  Sepulchre,  in  this  town, 
with  a  view  to  an  endeavour  towards  its  restoration.  After  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  Mr.  Poole  had  offered  to  go  to  the  church  itself,  and 
more  fully  explain  the  proposed  alterations  and  improvements.  Time 
permitting  they  would  afterwards  visit  the  newly  restored  church  of  S. 
Peter's.  They  could  not  refer  to  that  church  without  also  expressing 
their  regret  at  the  loss  of  one  whose  name  was  so  intimately  associated 
with  it.  Mr.  Baker  had  just  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  great  object 
of  his  desire  carried  out,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  there  were  many 
there  who  would  live  to  see  not  only  S.  Sepulchre's  bat  other  dilapi- 
dated churches  of  the  archdeaconry  restored. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  James  then  read  the  following  report : — 

*'  In  drawing  up  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year,  I 
have  adhered  to  the  form  which  we  have  usually  adopted,  of  making  it 
speak  rather  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  secretaries  than  in  the  name  of 
the  corporate  committee.  For  though  it  thus  lose  somewhat  of  dignity, 
and  savour  somewhat  of  egotism,  yet  it  is  likely  to  gain  a  more  than 
countervailing  amount  of  life  and  spirit,  and  to  challenge  at  least  the 
attention  of  a  freer  and  sharper  criticism.  '  Your  committee*  this,  and 
•  your  committee*  that,  sounds  indeed  more  parliamentary  and  Imposing, 
but  the  third  person  in  grammar  is  a  very  difficult  person  to  manage, 
and  I  have  generally  found  that  the  most  dignified  opening^  shift  off 
before  long  into  the  vernacular  and  familiar.  It  seems  a  sort  of  con- 
Btitutional  privilege  to  consider  such  documents  as  mere  routine,  and 
barely  endurable ;  and  the  member  of  a  society  would  as  soon  think  of 
listening  to  a  report  as  a  member  of  parliament  would  dream  of  reading 
a  blue-book. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  generally  avoided,  in  our  unbusinesa-like  so* 
ciety,  the  official  form ;  and  though  the  committee  may  be  held  respon* 
sible  for  the  transactions  detailed  and  generally  for  the  opinions 
expressed,  the  reporting  secretary  is  alone  answerable  for  the  form  in 
which  they  appear. 

'<  In  the  seventh  year  of  our  existence,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to 
offer  any  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  societies  such  as  ours. 
Public  opinion  has  generally  pronounced  in  their  favour ;  and  so  great 
has  been  the  increase  of  societies  having  architecture  or  arcbseology  for 
their  basis,  that  we  ourselves  are  now  in  friendly  communication  with 
twenty-three  kindred  bodies  to  our  own.    Yet  though  a  common-sense 
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instinct  has  led  bo  many  persons  of  all  classes  and  opinions  to  join  this 
and  similar  societies,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  sometimes  a  lurk- 
ing misgiving  in  the  minds  of  some,  how  it  is  they  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  an  Architectural  Society.  I  do  not  mean  (far  from  it)  that 
they  regret  the  fact,  but  they  have  a  sort  of  awkward  consciousness 
at  times  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  them  to  give  off-hand  a  reason 
for  their  adherence.  They  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  bricks  and  mor- 
^ ;  they  inwardly  confess  an  ignorance  of  chamfers,  ogees,  and  mould- 
ings ;  they  would  rather  ask  than  hazard  the  date  of  a  Grothic  window ; 
but  yet  they  feel  a  gentle  pressure  from  without,  and  a  still  small  voice 
within,  which  urges  them  to  become  and  continue  members  of  a  society 
that  is  named  after  an  art,  with  which  they  consider  they  have,  after 
all,  but  little  to  do.  '  Why  should  you  not,'  some  envious  meddler 
may  suggest,  '  as  well  become  members  of  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  music,  as  of  architecture  ?  What  exclusive 
claim  has  that  art,  so  mechanical  and  so  nearly  allied  to  handicraft — to 
the  study  and  suffrages  of  unprofessional  people  ?*  I  do  not  think 
that  the  question  is  answered  by  saying  that  there  is  a  '  growing  taste 
for  ecclesiastical  architecture/  or  even  by  its  connection,  dignifying  as 
it  is,  with  church  building  in  general.  The  great  and  growing  spread 
of  Architectural  societies  requires  some  deeper  explanation. 

"  In  the  first  place,  no  doubt,  the  art  itself  embraces  a  much  wider 
and  more  lasting  domain  than  any  other.  We  can  live — and  how  many 
do  live ! — without  pictures,  or  statues,  or  sounds  of  linked  sweetness* 
We  can  live — though  I  pity  the  man  who  has  to  do  so— without  i^ 
garden.  But  we  cannot  live  without  a  house.  Though  it  is  said  that 
they  are  other  than  wise  men  who  build  them,  it  certainly  is  not  as- 
signed to  fooU  to  live  in  them.  And,  indeed,  with  building,  more  or 
less,  every  one  has  to  do  ;  for  if  they  do  not  build  for  themselves,  they 
^o  for  their  friends ;  and  few  have  so  modest  an  idea  of  their  Architec- 
tural capacity  as  to  refuse  to  be  on  a  committee  to  select  the  best  out 
of  a  hundred  designs  for  a  church,  a  town-hall,  or  an  exchange.  Again ; 
not  only  is  building  the  common  concern  of  all,  but  the  highest  efforts 
of  its  art  speak  not,  as  in  other  arts,  to  the  few,  but  to  the  many.  The 
picture  is  confined  to  its  chamber,  the  statue  to  its  gallery.  Even 
when  these  are  public  property,  their  very  nature  requires  a  degree  of 
protection  and  retirement,  and  they  are  indebted  for  their  preservation 
to  Architecture  itself.  But  the  very  reverse  holds  good  with  the  mis- 
tress art.  The  most  private  building  is,  as  a  work  of  art,  public  pro- 
perty. It  speaks  as  clearly  to  the  passer-by  as  to  the  possessor.  The 
Architecture  of  a  palace  is  more  seen,  indeed,  by  the  people,  than  by 
the  prince ;  though  his  treasures  of  sculpture  and  painting  may  be 
concealed  from  all  eyes  but  his  own.  Architecture  cannot  be  exclusive 
if  it  would.  It  stands  forth  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  beholders,  and  the 
fault  lies  with  each  individual  if  he  does  not  enjoy  it.  Again,  nothing 
so  distinctly  expresses  the  character  and  genius  of  a  nation.  Stern  or 
frivolous,  true  or  hollow-hearted,  devoted  to  religion  or  to  commerce, 
the  ruling  passion  of  a  people  is  stamped  on  its  Architecture;  and 
buildings  will  often  give  the  true  portrait  of  an  age  (unconsciously, 
indeed,  and  therefore  more  faithfully),  when  historians  flatter,  and, 
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monuments  lie,  and  reoordB  fail.  Again,  it  speaks  to  all  time,  and 
lives  again  in  its  decay.  Nor  are  we  perhaps  conaetons,  till  we  dwell 
on  the  fact,  how  the  buildings  of  a  nation  not  only  often  constitute  its 
history ^  but  in  many  cases  supply,  or  I  may  say  embody,  all  we  know 
of  its  character.  The  archaic  gates  of  Mycene,  the  glowing  walls  of 
Phil^,  the  imperishable  Pyramid?,  the  sculptured  Caves  of  Ekphsnta, 
the  lonely  temples  of  Psestum  and  Girgente,  the  long  buried  walls  of 
Nineveh,  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  I  may  add  even  our  own 
cathedrals  {Ux  I  look  upon  their  eaittenee  in  the  rcmgh  ages — I  may 
not  call  them  dark — as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  art)  tell  us  all  we  know 
of  nations  now  obliterated,  or  at  least  amplify,  correct,  and  iDustrate, 
beyond  any  other  records,  the  knowledge  of  them  we  poseeaa. 

"  But  great  and  universal  as  are  the  claims  of  Architecture  itself,  I 
do  not  think  that  they  are  sufficiently  recogniied  to  justify  of  them- 
selves the  position  which  this  society  desires  to  hold  in  publie  fevour. 
It  should,  I  think,  be  viewed  as  an  educational  instrument — as  a  Mid- 
nLE- CLASS  Institute.  So  wide  and  discursive  is  the  range  of  sulijeets 
which,  with  a  little  allowance,  can  be  brought  within  its  fair  domain, 
that  few  questions  of  common  interest  need  be  excluded.  We  embrace 
within  our  roll  every  class  and  both  sexes.  It  is  the  only  society  in 
these  counties  that  professes  to  offer  intellectual  instruction  with  prac- 
tical good.  It  combines  theory  with  practice,  amusement  with  busi- 
ness. It  builds  churches,  and  it  visits  them.  It  lestc^es  what  is  old, 
endeavours  to  improve  what  is  new.  It  studies  the  past,  adapts  itself 
to  the  present,  provides  for  the  future.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  rank  its  value  with  those  more  solemn  and  important  societies  that 
have  works  of  piety  and  charity  for  their  immediate  object.  I  only 
wish  to  show  that  it  stands  upon  ground  that  would  otherwise  be  ako- 
gether  unoccupied,  and  I  think  its  intellectual  diaracter  may  best  be 
expressed  when  I  say  that  for  once  that  it  gives  money,  it  ten  times 
gives  advice. 

'*  But  even  in  this  age,  when  so  much  is  said  of  binding  men  together 
in  peace  and  concord  by  merely  worldly  interests,  and  in  this  year, 
when  art  and  industry  seem  almost  to  have  realized  the  vision  of  uni- 
versal harmony,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  heartily  met  together 
upon  the  common  ground  which  this  society  offers,  were  it  not  that 
the  golden  thread  of  religion  runs  through  the  cord  that  binds  us,  and 
fills  up  the  hollow  which  mere  love  of  art  and  knowledge  would  by 
themselves  have  left ;  unobtrusively,  but  not  the  less  strongly,  that 
thread  has  been  the  centre  round  which  we  have  woven  our  Scones  of 
iaste,  our  studies  of  antiquity,  and  our  projects  of  restoration.  We 
have  worked  like  brothers  together,  because  we  were  of  *  the  household 
of  faith.'  And  I  may  say  utterly  without  suspicions  of  party. 
Though,  from  the  fate  of  some  kindred  societies,  some  misgivings 
and  jealousies  may  have  existed  and  been  expressed  in  our  eariy 
days,  yet  from  the  frank  understanding  then  agreed  to,  such  feel- 
ings, instead  of  being  fostered  have  utterly  died  away.  Mutual 
confidence  has,  I  believe,  been  yearly  increased  among  us,  and  we 
BOW,  I  trust,  present  the  picture  of  the  happy  family,  nnsuspicioos 
and  unsuspected. 
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^'  In  enectSng  this  good  nnderetanding,  in  strengthening  thi«  Chris-* 
tian  bond,  for  sueh  it  is,  nothing  conduced  more  than  the  unwearied 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  concerns  of  this  society  by  our  late  la- 
mented president,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Other  societies  may 
speak  of  his  kindness  and  affeibility,  of  his  sacrifice  of  time  and  con- 
Tenience  to  their  interests — for  these  were  at  the  service  of  all ;  but 
few  can  say,  with  equal  truth  as  ourselves,  that  whatever  life,  or  spirit^ 
or  success  belonged  to  our  body,  was  mainly  attributable  to  him.  Hit 
love  and  patronage  of  art  naturally  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
formation  and  progress  of  the  society,  and  nothing  but  absence  from 
England  or  extreme  necessity  ever  prevented  him  from  presiding  at  its 
public  meetings.  But  this  was  not  all.  Our  minute  books  will  shoW 
tiiat  there  were  few  committee  meetings  where  business  of  any  im« 
portance  was  transacted  at  which  he  was  not  present ;  and  so  entirely 
did  he  enter  into  the  merits  of  every  plan  hud  before  the  society,  such 
interest  did  he  take  in  arranging  its  public  meetings,  its  excursions ; 
in  forwarding  by  his  personal  exertions  and  contributions  every  object 
tiiat  the  committee  had  at  heart,  that  when  we  met  to  pass  an  address 
of  condolence  to  his  family  on  his  loss,  we  all  felt  that  the  word '  patron* 
was  not  the  word  to  apply  to  his  relation  with  the  society.  We  could 
only  speak  of  him  as  our  fellow-labourer  and  our  friend. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  persons  who  make  science  and  art  their 
study.  The  one  labour  solely  for  themselves,  the  other  for  the 
world.  The  one  value  knowledge  for  its  rarity  and  abstruseness, 
and  hoard  it,  like  the  miser's  gold,  as  if  their  own  store  would  be  di- 
minished by  imparting  it  to  their  neighbours ;  the  other  use  it  as  God's 
talent,  being  ready  to  distribute  and  glad  to  communicate  whenever 
opi)ortunity  is  found.  Of  this  wiser  and  happier  class  was  Lord  North-* 
ampton.  With  an  amount  of  information,  the  result  of  reading  and 
travel  beyond  the  resources  of  ordinary  men,  no  one  knew  better  than 
he  did  the  advantage  which  his  rank  and  position  gave  him  of  turning 
^at  knowledge  to  the  best  account  in  influencing  the  sympathies  and 
stimulating  the  pursuits  of  those  who  require  something  more  than  the 
intrinsic  value  of  truth  to  lead  them  to  its  study.  And  the  very  discur- 
sive character  of  his  mind,  which  may  in  some  degree  have  unfitted 
him  for  things  more  abstrusively  scientific  or  ofiicially  precise,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  suited  to  preside  over  meetings,  popular  and  unformal, 
as  are  our  own.  Few  will  fail  to  remember  the  familiar,  but  always 
apt  and  intelligent  remarks  with  which  he  followed  up  every  paper  that 
was  read  on  the^e  occasions.  Still  less  will  they  forget  the  kindly 
manner,  the  affable  acknowledgment,  the  hearty  greeting  by  which, 
with  a  few  words  of  address,  he  set  the  meeting  at  ease,  and  put  every 
one  in  good  humour  one  with  another.  Though  not  in  the  common 
scceptation  of  the  word  a  public  man,  for  by  party  interests  and  polirical 
influence  he  set  little  store,  yet  if  devotion  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
objects  of  general  utility,  and  incessant  sacrifice  of  his  private  ease  to 
the  furtherance  of  institutions  formed  for  the  advancement  of  public 
good,  constitute  that  character,  few  had  a  better  claim  to  it  than  he. 
It  will  be  long  before  we  meet  in  this  room  without  missing,  with  sor- 
towfal  regret, 'the  presence  of  one,  who,  by  his  enlightened  sympathy 
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with  our  punuits,  and  kindness  of  bearing,  more  even  than  by  the 
lustre  of  his  rank,  shed  a  happy  and  abiding  influence  over  all  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  But  I  must  proceed  to  speak  of  the  actual  work  done  since  our  last 
meeting. 

"  Of  the  churches  mentioned  in  former  reports,  the  plans  of  which 
were  laid  before  your  committee,  the  re-built  church  of  Hartwell  has 
been  opened  for  Divine  service,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  those 
most  interested  in  it.  S.  Edmund's,  in  this  town,  though  nearly  com* 
pie  ted,  is  as  yet  unconsecrated ;  the  workmen  are  now  employed  upon 
the  tower,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  funds  to  pay  for  the  work  done 
will  prevent  its  being  opened  in  the  spring.  Here,  in  the  final  decision 
for  its  arrangements  the  untowardness  of  a  cross  church  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  the  English  ritual.  Was  clearly  shown.  Much  as  we  may 
delight  in  the  symbolism  of  a  cross  church  and  in  the  picturesquenecs 
of  a  central  tower,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  is  unsuited  to 
correct  and  convenient  ritual  arrangement.  If  the  pulpit  and  prayer- 
desk  are  advanced  to  the  west  arch  of  the  tower,  the  transepts  are 
thrown  away ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  thrown  back  to  the  east- 
ern or  chancel  arch,  the  western  piers  of  the  tower  greatly  impede  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  worshippers  at  the  west  end.  The  difficulty 
always  felt  in  arranging  an  old  church  of  this  form  should  have  con- 
vinced architects  of  the  undesirableness  of  repeating  it  in  modem 
churches,  and  of  gaining  an  artistic  or  sentimental  advantage  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  main  purpose  for  which  churches  are  built. 

"Of  S.  Peter's  there  is  less  occasion  to  speak,  as  all  present  may 
easUy  arrange  to-day  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  restoration,  and  of 
the  internal  fittings  as  far  as  they  have  yet  gone.  The  funds  at  present 
allow  one  side  only  of  the  chancel  to  be  completed,  for  it  was  thought 
better  to  carry  out  a  portion  of  the  original  plan  in  its  integrity,  than 
to  complete  the  whole  in  inferior  workmanship  or  material.  Meaa« 
while,  however,  with  temporary  chancel  fittings,  the  church  is  used  for 
public  worship,  and  those  who  remember  the  lumbering  square  boxes 
that  till  lately  filled  up  the  nave  will  rejoice  in  seeing  how  the  anti- 
quarian restoration  has  subserved  in  restoring  it  to  a  fitting  and  comely 
house  of  prayer.  But  one  opinion  has  hitherto  been  expressed  as  to 
Mr.  Scott's  general  success  in  a  very  difficult  task,  and  as  to  the  man- 
ner the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ireson.  At  the  present 
moment  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  restoration ;  namely, 
that  he,  to  whom  the  church  mainly  owes  the  hold  it  has  on  the  interest 
of  the  public,  can  plead  for  that  building  no  more.  Of  a  loss  so  recent 
it  would  be  neither  safe  nor  delicate,  at  a  meeting  like  this,  to  speak.  It 
must  be  some  consolation  to  those,  who.  moved  by  his  life-long  appeal 
in  behalf  of  this  church,  contributed  to  its  restoration,  that  he  was 
spared  to  see  at  least  the  external  part  of  it  completed. 

"  Of  the  plans  of  churches  submitted  to  the  committee  during  the 
past  year  the  most  considerable  are  those  for  the  re-seating  of  Welling- 
borough, where,  at  the  instance  of  the  committee,  the  galleries  were  in 
the  first  instance  abandoned,  and  latterly  the  very  valuable,  and  in  this 
county  rare,  carved  parcloses  of  the  chancel,  retained.     It  is  greatly  to 
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e  hoped  that  open  seats  will  crown  the  success  of  this  very  excellent 
and  spirited  work.  The  committee  of  this  society  have  to  express  their 
best  thanks  to  the  local  committee  for  the  frankness  with  which  they 
consulted  them,  and  for  the  courtesy  with  which  their  suggestions  were 
received,  as  also  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Law,  with  whom  ^ey  have  been 
in  entire  concurrence  of  opinion  throughout. 

"  The  rector  of  Sudboroogh,  also  through  Mr.  Law,  laid  before  the 
committee  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  south  aisle  of  his  church. 
As  the  contract  was  completed,  and  the  works  already  in  hand,  it  was 
deemed  useless  to  offer  any  detailed  criticism.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, could  not  but  express  their  regret  at  the  destructiou  of  an  early 
Decorated  aisle,  to  midce  room  for  one  of  Perpendicular  design,  of  poor 
character,  but  which  is  copied  from  a  north  aisle  now  existing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  unsafe  state  of  the  south  aisle  required  that  some 
alteration  should  be  made,  and  the  rector  was  most  anxious  that  the 
best  accommodation  should  be  gained  for  the  congregation ;  the  Deco* 
rated  tracery  of  the  windows  of  the  transept  is  to  be  restored,  and  a 
high-pitched  roof  substituted  for  the  debased  one  now  existing. 

"  Plans  of  the  restoration  and  re- arrangement  of  the  church  of  South 
Luffenham,  Rutlandshire,  by  Mr.  G.  £.  Street,  were  submitted  by  the 
rector.  The  arrangement  appears  thoroughly  correct,  and  the  reten^ 
lion  of  whatever  old  carved  woodwork  exists,  highly  commendable. 
The  plans  are  hung  op  in  the  room  to-day,  and  are  a  good  specimen  of 
simple  fittings  for  a  small  chancel.  A  few  alterations  in  details  only 
were  suggested. 

"  The  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  through  a  member  of  the  committee^ 
has  transmitted  the  design  for  a  new  church  at  Rugby,  by  Mr.  G. 
Scott,  to  be  exhibited  here  to-day.  The  great  beauty  of  the  elevation 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  The  objections,  however,  before  stated 
to  a  cross  church  must  apply  also  here.  The  position  of  the  churchy 
which  demands  a  tower  towards  the  east  end,  may  be  considered  some 
excuse  in  the  present  instance. 

"  The  fine  church  of  Oundle,  second  perhaps  to  none  in  this  county, 
is  also  about  to  be  intrusted  to  Mr.  Scott's  hands  for  restoration  and  re- 
seating. It  has  been  intimated  that  the  plans  will  in  due  time  be  laid 
before  our  committee,  and  those  who  know  the  extreme  beauty  and 
capabilities  of  this  church,  must  look  forward  with  joy  to  the  day  that 
shall  see  it  disencumbered  fix)m  its  galleries  and  pews,  and  arranged  in 
its  internal  details  worthy  of  the  high  architectural  character  of  so 
noble  a  fabric. 

'*  Of  schools,  the  plans  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  Jun.,  for  a  very  elegant 
group  of  buildidgs  at  Little  Brington,  just  completed  at  the  expense  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  and  those  for  a  smaller  but  very  handsome  school  at 
East  Haddon,  by  Mr.  Law,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawbridge,  have  been 
highly  approved  by  the  committee,  llie  first  design  is  in  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  the  latter  wholly  of  stone.  Both  fully  carry  out 
the  principle,  repeatedly  advocated  by  this  Society,  that  school-rooms 
should  be  something  more  than  four  brick  walls.  A  handsome  elevation 
and  appropriate  decoration  is  not  thrown  away  either  upon  pupils  or 
teachers,  and  those  of  ourselves  who  have  had  the  advantages,  and  who 
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Btill  feel  the  iniloence  of  happy  architectural  associations  connected 
with  the  scenes  of  our  education,  should  be  the  last  to  withhold  from 
our  poorer  brethren,  so  much  more  impressible  by  externals  than  our- 
selves, an  advantage  which  not  only  influences  the  childhood,  but 
carries  its  abiding  associations  to  the  end  of  life. 

"  The  school  at  Welford,  referred  to  in  a  former  report,  is  satis- 
&ctorily  Completed ;  and  one  at  South  Kilworth,  copied  with  modi- 
fications from  it,  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  I  may  here  make  two 
practical  remarks  which  the  experience  of  school-building  suggests. 
The  first  is,  that  in  using  black  and  red  bricks,  the  black  should  never 
be  employed  at  the  angles  of  the  building ;  every  artist  will  teU  you 
that  the  boundary-line  should  be  light,  not  dark.  The  second  is,  that 
the  very  best  flooring  for  schools  is  wooden  blocks.  Elm  is  a  very 
good  and  cheap  material.  The  blocks  should  be  twelve  inches  by  six, 
and  three  inches  thick,  and  laid  like  bricks.  It  is  to  be  adopted  at 
South  Kilworth,  and  has  just  been  substituted  for  stone  at  Rockingham. 

"  While  churches  and  schools  have  been  thus  increasing  and  im- 
proving, the  cottage  hat  not  been  forgotten.  Those  at  Rockingham, 
before  referred  to,  are  now  finished ;  and  during  the  last  year  two 
excellent  cottages,  that  may  serve  as  models  for  others,  have  been 
erected  for  George  Payne.  Esq.,  at  Sibbertoft ;  and  a  group  of  four  for 
Earl  Sfjencer,  at  Thedding worth,  which  for  convenience  and  simplicity 
•—two  chief  considerations  in  cottage*building-^-^an  hardly,  I  think,  be 
surpassed.  One  might  wish  a  greater  projection  to  the  eaves,  a  some- 
what thicker  wall  of  internal  division,  and  a  happier  treatment  of  tht 
double  porch.  Certainly,  the  sham  hinges  could  be  spared.  Bat 
these  are  but  trifles  compared  with  the  excellence  of  the  interior 
arrangements.  Two  cottages  have  two  bed-rooms  each:  the  other 
two,  fbr  larger  fiimilies,  have  three  each.  They  are  houses  that  any 
one  might  be  glad  to  live  in, — many,  indeed,  who  live  in  laige  rambling 
houses  would  rejoice  to  give  them  in  exchange  for  the  neat  handiness 
they  would  find  in  these ;  and  yet  they  are  perfectly  without  pretence. 
They  are  unmistakeable  labourer's  cottages.  They  follow  very  much 
the  cottages  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford*s  plan,  which,  by  some  misunder- 
standing, were  thought  to  have  been  disparaged — when  indeed  they 
were  highly  praised — in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  two  years 
ago.  Such  cottages  as  these,  modified  by  position  and  material,  one 
would  wish  to  see  multiplied  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  It  would  be  the  highest  aim  we  could  affect,  that  this  Society 
should  assist  in  forwarding  so  good  a  work.  I  hope  that  next  year  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  design  for  a 
labourer's  cottage,  and  publish  it  for  general  benefit ;  and  so  justify 
the  character  of  our  Society  for  practi«d  usefulness,  as  well  as  for  the 
furtherance  of  sound  principles  and  correct  taste. 

**  The  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving the  glass  from  Aldwinkle  church,  so  liberally  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  by  Sir  George  Robinson,  have  made  their  report, 
and  we  are  at  present  in  communication  with  the  new  incumbent  upon 
the  matter. 

"The  scheme  of  uniting  with  other  societies*  for  the  annual  pub- 
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licatioQ  of  onr  report  and  papers,  has  been  carried  out,  and  members 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  volume,  enriched  by  the  papers  of  four 
societies  besides  our  own.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  has  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  members,  and  that  they  will  look  upon  this  aug- 
mented report  (two  of  which  will  form  a  volume)  as  in  some  degree  an 
equivalent  for  their  subscription.  The  expenses  entailed  by  it  have 
been  this  year  more  than  ordinarily  large,  but  will  for  the  future  be 
greatly  reduced. 

"  We  have  been  compelled,  partly  by  the  withdrawal  of  sub- 
scribers, partly  by  the  want  of  a  sum  of  ready  money  in  hand»  to  sus- 
pend again  the  publication  of  the  "  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry," 
promised  this  year,  and  this  notwithstanding  considerable  progress  bad 
been  made  both  by  Mr.  Poole  and  the  artists  employed  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  deanery  of  Rutland.  Some  beautiful 
drawings  on  the  table,  ready  for  the  hand  of  the  engraver,  will  make 
all  who  examine  them  regret  the  non-continuance  of  the  work.  Time 
alone  can  show  whether  at  a  future,  but  no  distant  time,  circumstances 
may  lead  to  its  renewal. 

"  A  visit  made  during  the  summer  by  several  members  of  the  Society 
to  the  site  of  Pipwell  Abbey,  did  not  result  in  the  interest  that  was 
anticipated ;  but  large  remains  of  a  very  remarkable  pavement  were 
found  on  the  spot,  some  specimens  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  secured 
for  the  Society.  The  tiles  differ  entirely  from  those  in  the  Society's 
possession  from  the  same  place.  Tbey  are  not  of  the  usual  square 
form,  but  circular  and  quatrefoil,  very  similar  to  some  re-laid  down  in 
the  south  transept  of  Ely.  They  seem  admirably  adapted  for  models 
to  be  followed  in  the  present  day.  By  another  meeting,  I  hope  that 
drawings  and  specimens  may  be  laid  before  you. 

"  There  remains  only  to  notice  the  successful  meeting  at  Coventry,  in 
the  Spring,  where  we  met,  upon  their  own  very  interesting  ground,  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Warwickshire.  The  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Bracebridge,  wayittended  by  many  of  our  members,  and  papers  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  and  Coventry  were  read  by  Mr.  Bloxam  and 
Mr.  Staunton,  while  Mr.  Poole  read  a  description  of  the  glorious  church 
of  S.  Michael,  with  particular  reference  to  its  still  more  glorious  steeple. 
It  was  at  that  time  partially  under  repair,  and  could  only  be  viewed 
under  clouds  of  the  masons'  dust ;  but  a  party  of  nearly  two  hundred 
adjourned  to  the  church  after  the  meeting  to  listen  to  Mr.  Poole's 
remarks.  We  were  told  that  it  was  to  be  all  cleaned  out  and  finished 
by  the  next  Saturday.  But  when,  some  months  after,  I  again  visited 
the  spot,  I  found  the  same  cloud  of  dust  enveloping  the  church,  and 
was  told  that  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  remarks  made  at  the 
meeting,  that  not  only  had  the  churchwardens,  as  advised,  opened  the 
blocked-up  tower- arch,  but  that  one  person  had  undertaken  one 
window,  and  another  another,  till  at  length  sufficient  funds  had  been 
raised  to  have  the  whole  clerestory  scraped  and  restored.  The  excur- 
sion was  made  on  the  foUowing  day  to  the  castles  of  Kenilworth  and 
Warwick,  the  latter  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  its  owner,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  members  with  more  than  usual  facilities  for  its  inspection. 
At  both  places  Mr.  Hartshorne  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the 
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history  and  architecture  of  the  buildiDgs,  which,  though  delivered  viva 
voce,  I  hope  he  will  be  induced  to  transcribe  for  publication  in  our  next 
report.  One  other  most  gratifying  fact  J  must  not  omit  to  mention,  though 
it  may  savour  somewhat  of  vain-glorying,  if  considered  as  a  proof  that 
the  members  present  did  not  unworthily  represent  the  Society  at  large. 
Shortly  after  our  return  home,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry  (who,  together  with  several  members  of  the  corporation, 
attended  our  meeting,  and  dinner,  and  excursion)  begging  to  be 
allowed,  in  concert  with  his  friends,  in  consequence  of  the  gratificatbn 
they  had  derived  from  our  visit,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  meeting  in  his  ancient  city.  I  do  not  think  an  Englishman  would 
wish  any  better  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  kind  and  hospitable  manner 
with  which  we  had  been  welcomed  throughout. 

"  With  any  details  respecting  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  as 
they  will  fall  into  other  hands,  I  will  not  now  fatigue  this  meeting. 
I  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  say  a  word  of  justification  why  we  should 
propose  to  take  this  church  in  hand  before  that  of  S.  Peter's  is  folly 
complete.  There  is  much,  as  usual,  to  be  said  on  both  sides^  and 
people,  according  to  their  own  feelings,  will  take  up  the  proverb  of 
'  too  many  irons  in  the  fire/  or  '  two  strings  to  your  bow ;'  but  I  believe 
the  modem  reading  of  another  proverb  is  now  the  most  received-^ 
'  It's  best  not  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new,' 
and  with  the  certainty  we  may  now  feel  that  we  shall  never  be  without 
fnany  churches  on  our  hands  to  restore^  combined  with  the  fact  of  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  parish,  and  the  existence  of  a  committee  in 
London  to  take  in  hand,  if  it  could  be  disencumbered  of  its  present 
fittings,  the  restoration,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  Round,  as  a  memorial 
to  our  late  president,  the  committee  considered  the  time  was  come  to 
fulfil  their  promise  of  assisting  the  vicar,  and  churchwardens,  and 
parishioners,  in  the  object  of  enlarging  and  restoring  so  interesting  a 
fabric.  And  faint-hearted  and  unworthy  of  their  fathers  must  English- 
men be,  if  they  cannot  at  least  preserve  such  relics  of  the  chivalry  and 
faith  of  ancient  times.  It  is  not  in  this  town  or  county  only,  but  in 
nine  parishes  out  of  every  ten,  that  the  state  of  our  churches,  even  as 
mere  ancient  monuments,  is  a  deadly  shame.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  fact,  that  we  hardly  feel  the  reproach  it  conveys.  If  a  traveller 
in  some  Eastern  land  were  to  find  the  temples  of  idols  in  the  condition 
in  which  many  of  our  churches  may  be  found, — if  he  saw  all  order  and 
comeliness  disregarded, — the  vilest  and  the  coarsest  materials  alone 
used  for  their  repair, — fomiture  and  fittings  there  only  employed  which 
would  be  spumed  from  domestic  use, — would  he  not  be  justified  in 
noting, — '  The  faith  of  the  people  in  these  parts  is  clearly  tottering  to 
its  fall.  The  fine  old  temples  are  everywhere  disregarded,  and  where 
repairs  are  made,  it  is  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  without  reference  to 
the  style  in  which  their  forefathers  built.  Though  the  greatest  luxury 
and  beauty  of  decoration  is  found  in  their  houses,  they  think  anything 
good  enough  for  their  temples,  which  are  damp  and  full  of  lumber,  and 
altogether  uncared  for.  The  old  religion  is  clearly  wom  out.  We 
may  expect  in  a  few  years  their  faith  to  follow  the  fate  of  their  temples.' 
Would  not  the  traveller  be  fully  justified  in  such  remarks  ?     You  will 
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not  require  me  to  make  the  application  of  this  parable  to  ourselves. 
Only  let  us  not  meanwhile  complain  of  the  number  of  churches  we  are 
called  upon  to  restore — rather  let  us  complain  so  long  as  one  church  is 
left  in  a  condition  unworthy  of  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.*' 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Henley,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  then  read  the  following  paper  on  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Northampton  :— 

"  It  generally  argues  very  little  self-respect,  and  very  little  respect 
for  one's  audience  and  for  one's  subject,  to  excuse  the  hasty  conception 
and  slovenly  execution  of  a  paper  by  want  of  leisure.  But  when  I  tell 
you  that,  in  undertaking  an  account  of  S.  Sepulchre's  church  for  this, 
meeting,  I  have  yielded — I  will  not  say  unwillingly,  but  yet,  from  the 
present  pressure  of  business,  not  readily — to  the  suggestions  of  others, 
I  trust  the  plea  may  be  admitted  in  palliation  of  whatever  faults  may 
be  found  with  it.  In  truth,  little  as  I  have  given,  I  have  given  all  the 
time  I  could  to  the  subject,  and  more  than  I  would  have  given  to  any 
other,  or  to  this,  under  other  circumstances. 

"I  need  hardly  remind  you  that,  for  the  history  of  the  Round 
churches  of  England,  (if  history  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as  in- 
elnding  causes  and  antecedents  as  well  as  facts  and  events,)  we  must 
travel  far  out  of  our  own  country.  We  must  bind  the  cross  upon  our 
shoulders,  and  take  staflf  in  hand,  and  follow  the  pilgrim  or  the  warrior 
on  the  way.  toilsome  or  perilous  to  him,  but  to  us  full  of  unmingled 
interest ;  we  must  throw  ourselves  upon  the  ground  with  him  in  his 
ecstacy  of  thankfulness  and  devotion  at  the  first  glimi)se  of  Salem's 
towers,  or  scale  with  him  the  wall  bristling  with  Saracen  spears,  and 
gleaming  with  Saracen  blades ;  we  must  visit  with  him,  kneeling  on 
oar  knees,  and  trembling  alike  with  awe  and  with  excitement,  place 
after  place,  sanctified  to  his  heart  and  ours  by  its  connection  with  our 
Saviour's  history ;  and,  most  of  all,  we  must  walk  with  him  round 
and  round  that  Sepulchre  in  which  our  LoaD*s  Body  lay,  and  from 
which  it  arose,  victorious  over  death  and  the  grave.  We  must  stoop 
upon  our  homeward  shore  to  pick  up  the  escallop,  witness  of  our 
accomplished  vow,  and  put  the  mystip  shell  into  our  caps  as  we  return 
with  him  to  his  beloved  home ;  and  once  there,  we  must  feel  his  yearning 
for  some  memorial  of  the  scenes  he  has  witnessed ;  we  roust  pore  with 
lim  over  the  rude  sketch  in  which  he  attempts  to  re-produce  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  he  worshipped  so  devoutly,  and  which  he 
compassed  with  reverent  steps  and  upturned  eyes ;  we  must  watch  the 
•ketch  growing  to  a  plan,  and  the  plan  slowly  embodied  in  sterner 
materials,  wood,  stone,  and  iron ;  we  must  even  put  our  hand  to  the 
mallet  and  to  the  chisel,  and  follow  the  craftsmen  in  their  pious  work, 
all  in  their  turns  kindling  into  greater  zeal  as  they  learn  what  this 
pillar,  and  that  Round,  and  that  eastern  apse,  and  those  radiant  clere- 
story windows  represent.  All  this  we  roust  do  before  we  can  enter 
into  the  soul  of  our  Round  churches,  though  the  mere  history  of  their 
erection,  of  their  decay,  and  of  their  restoration,  may  be  far  more  sum- 
marily discussed. 

"  It  IS,  I  confess,  my  ambition  to  carry  you  a  little  way,  at  least,  in 
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the  more  arduous  path.  I  must,  therefore,  crave  your  patience,  if  I 
digress  from  the  Round  church  in  this  town,  assuring  you,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  shall  return  to  it  with  a  better  will. 

"  That  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Loan  should  forget  the  spots 
hallowed  to  their  affections  by  His  Presence  and  actions,  would  be 
impossible ;  and  almost  equally  so  that  they  should  neglect  to  point 
them  out  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  Among  these, 
none  received  greater  regard  than  the  tomb  in  which  our  Loan  was 
buried,  and  from  which  He  rose  ;  and  in  this  instance,  the  heathens, 
in  their  determination  to  rob  the  Christians  of  their  spiritual  title  in 
the  sacred  spot,  unwittingly  assisted  in  perpetuating  its  remembrance. 
A  temple  of  Venus  was  built  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  it  was 
thenceforth  a  matter  of  history,  no  longer  subjected  to  the  less  tangible 
evidence  of  tradition,  that  on  that  spot  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  was 
to  be  found. 

"  The  piety  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  of  his 
mother  Helena,  hastened,  so  soon  as  it  was  in  their  power,  to  cleanse 
the  sacred  spot  from  this  pollution,  and  to  crown  the  Holy  Mount  with 
a  better  temple,  open  to  the  devout  worshippers  of  Jbst7S  Cbbist.  The 
temple  of  Venus  was  destroyed ;  the  ground  was  cleared ;  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  found  undestroyed,  beneath  many  feet  of  soil,  and  soon 
a  beautiful  church  was  erected  over  it.  This  church,  called  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  was  circular,  enshrining  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
around  which  it  was  built.  But  the  munificence  of  Constantine  did 
not  cease  here.  The  death  of  our  Loan,  as  well  as  His  resurrection, 
was  to  be  commemorated  *,  and  eastward  of  the  Round  church  already 
mentioned,  but  connected  with  it  by  an  open  court,  and  surrounded  by 
a  corridor,  he  built  a  much  larger  church,  called  the  Martyrium. 

"  Thus,  the  whole  structure  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
consisted  of  a  Round,  together  with  an  addition  at  the  east  end  ;  and 
I  may  so  far  anticipate  my  description  of  our  English  Round  churches, 
as  to  say  that  in  these,  too,  are  found  the  same  parts — a  Round, 
answering  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection ;  a  chancel,  answering  to 
the  attached  Church  of  the  Martyrdom. 

"  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  having  been  visited  by 
pilgrims  for  three  centuries,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  sacking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  H.  The  emperor  Heraclius  rescued  the  Holy 
City  from  the  Persians ;  and  though  it  fell  soon  after  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabian  followers  of  Mahomet,  tlie  resort  of  Christians  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  checked  by  the  Moslem 
lords  of  Jerusalem.  The  Khalif  Harun  el  Rashid  even  sent  to  Char- 
lemagne the  keys  of  the  church,  in  token  of  the  free  admission  which 
he  granted  to  the  Christians  '  to  that  sacred  and  salutary  place.* 

'*But  the  rule  of  the  Egyptians  was  more  adverse  to  Christian  pilgrims. 
By  the  orders  of  Hakem»  who  commenced  his  reign  in  996,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  even  the  cave  itself 
was  preserved  only  by  the  natural  indestructibility  of  its  materials. 
The  church  was  again  rebuilt  by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  with  funds 
from  the  imperial  treasury  of  Constantine  Monomachus;  but  Uie 
Christians  still  groaned  under  heavy  burdens,  which  were  rather  in- 
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creased  than  ligbtened  when  the  Holy  City  again  changed  masters,  and 
fell  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  until  the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  aroused  all  Europe  to  the  defence  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City  from  the  hands 
of  infidels. 

'*  The  church  which  the  first  crusaders  found  was  not,  therefore,  the 
same  which  Constantine  the  Great  had  erected,  though  on  the  same 
spot,  and  probably  very  much  on  the  same  plan :  that  is,  there  was  a 
circle  of  columns,  with  their  outer  wall,  surrounding  the  sacred  cave ; 
and  eastward  of  this,  the  larger  Church  of  the  Martyrdom,  connected 
with  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  by  an  uncovered  court.  And 
this  is  all  that  we  require  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  English 
churches  which  we  are  about  to  describe;  nor  need  we  more  than 
glance  at  the  foct  that  the  present  church,  re-edified  since  its  almost 
total  destruction  by  fire  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  still  presents 
evidences  in  its  architectural  features  of  the  work  of  the  pilgrim  Chris- 
tiana of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  enlargement  and  adornment  of 
the  sacred  edifice. 

"  We  may  well  believe  that  the  Christians  who  returned  from  their 
devout  pilgrimage  would  gladly  erect  memorials  in  their  own  country 
of  the  glorious  and  spirit-stirring  sights  of  the  Holy  City,  and  this 
natural  wish  was  expressed  in  the  erection  of  churches,  in  some  degree 
at  least  similar  to  that  of  the  Resurrection.  Of  these,  three  have 
perished ;  Temple-Bruer,  and  Aislabey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Old 
Temple  in  Holbom.  Four  yet  remain ;  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  Cambridge,  the  church  of  the  same  name  and  dedication 
at  Northampton,  the  Temple  church  in  London,  and  the  Church 
of  Little  Maplested,  in  Essex;  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added 
the  Round  chapel  in  Ludlow  Castle. 

"  The  first  of  these  in  order  of  time,  and  not  the  last  in  beauty,  is 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Cambridge. 

"  The  ancient  and  Round  portion  of  this  church  consists  of  an  outer 
circular  wall,  with  a  rich  Norman  door- way.  opening  into  an  aisle, 
which  embraces  a  central  Round,  resting  on  eight  circular  piers,  and 
finishing  above  with  a  clerestory,  surrounded  by  an  arcade,  pierced  with 
eight  lights,  and  finished  with  a  conical  roof.  The  piers  are  low  and 
massive,  without  bases,^  and  with  capitals  of  varied  designs.  The 
arches  are  all  circular,  and  some  of  them  adorned  with  the  zigzag 
moulding  so  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style.  To  this  part  of  the 
church  is  added  a  chancel  and  two  aisles,  of  Perpendicular  character. 

*'  The  character  of  the  Round  takes  us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  or  rather  to  the  last  few  years  of  the  eleventh  ;  and 
it  appears  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  that  it  was  consecrated 
in  1101.  For  the  rest,  we  know  nothing,  except  what  its  form 
and  its  dedication  tell  us.  It  was  certainly  erected  by  some  one 
interested  in  or  connected  with  the  Crusades,  and  most  probably  that 
prayers  might  be  offered  in  it  for  the  success  of  those  religious  expedi- 

^  [This  is  a  sUgfat  inaccuracy.  The  piers  have  bases,  which  were  accorately 
copi^  from  existing  fragments.— Ed.] 
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tiona.  But  it  cannot  owe  its  erection  to  the  Templan,  who  did  not 
exist  till  1118,  and  who  did  not  obtain  posseaeions  in  England  until 
1134. 

"The  next  in  date  is  S.  Sepulchre's,  in  this  town;  but  omitting 
this  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  the  Temple  church  in  London, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  Little  Maplested,  is  closely  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  being  first  founded  by  those  orders 
of  religious  chivalry,  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers,  who  were 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  vows  to  the  defence  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem. 

"  The  Templars  had  already  a  church  in  Old-bourne,  now  Holbom, 
before  the  erection  of  the  present  church  was  commenced ;  and  the 
latter,  when  finished,  was  called  the  '  New  Temple,'  with  reference 
to  the  more  ancient  foundation.  The  older  edifice,  like  this,  was 
Round,  and  though  not,  in  all  probability,  so  sumptuous,  had  yet  been 
built  at  great  cost ;  for  it  was  of  Caen  stone,  as  appeared  when  some  of 
its  remains  were  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
present  church  consists  of  a  circular  portion,  and,  eastward  of  this,  of 
a  chancel,  with  its  two  aisles,  answering  in  their  relative  position 
to  the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  to  the  Mart3rrium,  as  built  by 
Constantine.  The  Round,  then  called  the  New  Temple,  was  conse- 
crated in  1185  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  arrival  in 
England  to  obtain  succour  from  Henry  11.  against  Saladin — an  event 
still  commemorated  by  an  inscription  over  the  door  leading  to  the 
cloisters.  The  oblong  portion  of  this  church  was  consecrated  on 
Ascension  Day,  1240. 

"  The  church  of  Little  Maplested  is  dedicated  to  S.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Hospitallers,  to  whom  it 
owes  its  erection.  In  1186,  the  whole  parish  was  given  to  this 
chivalrous  order  by  Juliana,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Domelli, 
and  wife  of  William  Fitz  Andelin,  steward  to  Henry  IF.  Here,  there- 
fore, a  commandery  was  erected.  The  church,  still  remaining,  carries 
us  back  to  the  times  at  which  the  knights  flourished  in  wealth,  reputa- 
tion, and  true  greatness. 

"  In  size,  this  church  is  inferior  to  either  of  the  other  three  ;  but  it  is 
even  more  remarkable  in  some  respects,  for  the  whole,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  porch,  is  of  the  original  design  and  execution ;  and  the 
chancel,  with  its  semicircular  apse,  still  more  closely  resembles  the 
church  of  the  Martyriuro,  so  often  before  alluded  to,  than  the  same 
relative  portions  of  the  churches  before  mentioned. 

'*  And  now,  returning  to  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  I  shall 
reverse  my  former  plan,  and  give  the  first  place  to  its  history. 

"  The  first  Earl  of  Northampton  was  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  a  noble  and  valiant  Dane.  Waltheof  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Conqueror's  opponents,  but  William, 
in  respect  for  the  doughty  champion  of  a  fallen  race,  confirmed  him  in 
his  former  honours,  and  added  to  them  the  earldoms  of  Northampton 
and  Huntingdon.  He  gave  him,  too  (let  us  hope  it  was  not  wittingly,) 
a  treacherous  and  cruel  companion  in  his  greatness.  He  gave  him 
Judith,  his  niece,  to  wife,  who  afterwards  procured  Waltheof  s  execu* 
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tion  by  base,  and  probably  false,  accusation.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  in  William's  Court  one  Simon  de  S.  Liz,  a  noble  Norman,  but 
lame  in  one  leg,  a  defect  which  turned  out  greatly  to  his  happiness,  for 
when  William  would  have  given  his  niece  Judidi,  the  treacherous 
widow  of  the  noble  Waltheof,  with  all  her  possessions,  to  Simon  de 
S.  Idz,  the  lady  refused  to  accept  him  on  account  of  his  lameness. 
Simon,  happy  to  be  thus  rejected,  married  her  daughter  instead,  and  so 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  Waltheofs  estate,  and  to  his  titles. 
Soon  after  this,  Simon  de  S.  Liz  built  the  castle  of  Northampton,  and 
about  the  year  1084  he  largely  endowed  the  Convent  of  S.  Andrew, 
making  it,  however,  unhappily,  an  alien  priory,  subject  to  the  Cluniac 
Abbey  of  S.  Mary  de  Caritate,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  his  zeal  for  the  faith  advanced  also,  and  towards  the 
dose  of  his  life  he  took  the  cross  and  went  to  the  Holy  City.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  return,  and  zealous  enough  to  repeat  his  journey ; 
but  being  seiz^  vnth  Ulness  on  his  homeward  way,  he  died  about  the 
year  1115,  at  the  aforesaid  Abbey  of  S.  Mary  de  Caritate,  and  was 
there  buried.  Now,  to  Simon  de  S.  liz,  noble  by  birth  and  title,  great 
in  ]>ower  and  wealth,  the  crusader  and  the  devotee,  the  builder  of 
casUes,  the  founder  and  benefactor  of  churches,  we  may,  I  think,  with 
great  probability,  attribute  the  first  erection  of  S.  Sepulchre's  ;  and  to 
this  presumption  agrees  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  S. 
Andrew,  which  was,  as  we  have  said,  largely  endowed  by  him.  At  all 
events,  the  character  of  the  Norman  portion  of  the  fabric  well  enough 
agrees  with  his  time ;  and  we  may  search  in  vain  for  another  person 
who  had  more  of  the  power  and  of  the  will  to  erect  such  a  church, 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  its  foundation  would  better 


"  The  plan  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  consists,  at  present,  of 
a  Round,  with  its  aisle :  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles ;  and 
west  tower  and  spire.  To  speak  generally,  the  Round  is  Norman,  the 
north  chancel  aisle  partly  Transition,  or  Semi-Norman,  and  partly 
Decorated ;  the  south  chancel  aisle  comparatively  recent ;  the  chancel 
arch  and  east  window,  together  with  the  tower  and  spire,  Perpendicu- 
lar. But  the  questions  before  us  are — What  was  the  original  form 
of  the  church  ?  and  hy  what  stages  did  it  arrive  at  its  present  amorphous 
condition  ? 

*'  The  Round,  as  first  in  date  and  importance,  demands  our  first 
attention.  At  present  it  consists  of  an  outer  wall,  with  the  following 
Norman  features  existing  or  clearly  indicated : — A  string  running 
all  round  beneath  a  series  of  ^mall  low  windows ;  over  these  another 
string,  and  then  again  a  series  of  similar  windows,  and  a  third  string,  on 
which  is  the  parapet;  at  regular  intervals  are  shallow  but  broad 
buttresses,  round  which  the  two  lower  strings  are  carried,  and  which 
die  in  the  wall  under  the  third  string.  Nothing  above  or  besides  this 
in  the  Round  is  original. 

"As  we  are  at  present  examining  the  exterior  only,  we  must  next 
proceed  to  the  tower  and  chancel,  which  are  manifestly  of  a  different 
and  later  character;  but  there  is  this  great  difference  between  the 
relation    of    these    portions   to    the  original  fabric,  that   the   tower 
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has  almost  certainly  displaced  a  porch,  and  that  there  was  no  tower 
originally ;  whereas  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  do  bnt  represent  a 
chancel  of  an  earlier  date.  How  far  the  evidences  of  these  changes 
extend  we  proceed  to  examine. 

"  First,  then,  there  was  in  the  original  church  a  west  porch,  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  the  north  door  is  a  mere  insertion,  and  an  insertion, 
too,  where  an  original  door  could  not  have  existed,  for  a  window  is  de- 
stroyed to  insert  it.  In  its  present  form  the  south  door  is  also  an 
insertion,  but  in  the  interior  will  be  found  the  commencement  of 
a  hood-mould  which  ran  over  a  Norman  door,  so  that  in  its  place 
at  least  the  south  door  is  original ;  but  an  ancient  church  with  one 
door  only  is  hardly  to  be  found.  1  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  was 
a  west  as  well  as  a  south  door,  and  that  at  least  to  one  of  these  doors 
there  was  a  porch.  Now,  in  all  the  Round  Churches  the  west  door  is 
the  principal  one,  and  so  I  believe  it  was  hpre,  and  that  it  was  fur- 
nished with  some  considerable  decorations  appears  at  least  probable 
from  an  attached  Norman  shaft  in  the  west  end,  a  little  bearing  to  the 
north  in  the  interior,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  arch  of  the  west 
door ;  at  least  I  can  account  for  its  existence  no  otherwise.^ 

'*  The  remaining  evidences  of  a  Norman  chancel  are  still  clearer, 
and  that  one  did  exist  would  be,  of  course,  certain,  though  there  was  no 
^race  of  it  remaining.  Over  the  pier  arches  of  the  present  north  chan- 
cel aisle  there  is  a  Norman  corbel-table,  once  external,  and  much 
resembling  that  in  the  clerestory  of  S.  Peter's.  This  does  not  indicate, 
with  any  certainty,  whether  the  chancel  had  aisles  or  not,  but,  from  the 
height  of  the  corbel  table  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  a  clerestory  over 
an  aisle  roof,  and  also  from  the  entire  absence  of  any  indications  at  the 
junction  with  the  Round  that  the  present  aisles  occupy  the  place 
of  former  ones,  I  conclude  that  there  were  no  aisles.  The  very  dis- 
similar method  of  attaching  the  two  aisles  to  the  Round  would  also  in- 
dicate that  aisles  were  no  part  of  the  original  plan,  for  had  they  been 
there  would  have  been  some  provision  for  their  connection  with 
the  Round,  which  would  have  preserved  uniformity  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  even  in  future  plans.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  analogy  of  the 
other  Round  Churches  confirms  this  presumption,  for  Little  Maplested 
has  a  chancel  without  aisles,  while  S.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Temple,  have  chancels  later  than  their  Rounds,  and  so  do  not  help  us. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  form  of  the  original  east  end,  but  it  will  be 
granted  that  it  is  at  least  probable  that,  like  Little  Maplested,  it  was 
apsidal. 

"  We  will  therefore  venture  to  de8ci;^be  the  exterior  of  the  Normaa 
church  as  follows ;  granting,  of  course,  that  our  description  is  in  some 
particulars  conjectural. 

"A  Round,  with  aisles  and  clerestory;  aisles,  with  two  series  of  low, 
narrow  lights,  and  supported  by  wide,  shallow  buttresses ;  derestoiy 
also  Round,  and  lighted  by  four  or  eight  windows,  not  improbably  set 
in  an  arcade,  as  at  S.  Peter's,  and  surmounted  by  a  corbel- table 

^*  As  I  need  not  again  advert  to  it,  I  may  say  that  the  grotesque  earring  set  npon 
this  shaft  is  qmte  oat  of  place,  and  was  probably  the  tympanam  of  an  ancient  door, 
not»  however,  the  west  door,  for  it  is  loo  small  for  this. 
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and  parapet,  the  roof  being  conical  and  of  high  pitch :  west  porch,  or 
rather  deep  doorway  of  many  orders,  with  a  gabled  top ;  south  door, 
without  a  porch  ;  chancel,  without  aisles,  terminating  in  an  apse  at  the 
east  end. 

**  We  will  now  enter  by  the  west  door,  and  seek  for  indications  of 
the  internal  arrangements. 

"  Here  we  are  at  once  in  the  Round,  consisting  of  eight  cylindrical 
pillars  of  considerable  height,  with  heavy  capitals,  varying  in  form,  the 
four  westernmost  being  round,  the  two  easternmost  having  a  square  aba- 
cus, and  the  other  two  also  rectangular,  but  more  complicated  in  plan — 
all  extremely  plain,  and  without  anything  inconsistent  with  the  very 
earliest  Norman  date.  There  is,  moreover,  a  singular  want  of  uniformity 
in  these  capitals,  even  those  which  are  obviously  intended  to  be  alike 
by  no  means  agreeing  in  details.  As  for  the  present  octagon  of  pointed 
arches  resting  on  the  piers,  it  is  obviously  a  recent  substitute  for 
an  original  clerestory.  It  is  of  no  date  at  all,  neither  within  nor  with- 
out exhibiting  a  single  characteristic  feature,  except  so  far  as  this  very 
absence  of  features  is  characteristic  of  very  late  Debased  work.  It 
will  not  be  too  hazardous  to  replace  these  with  round  arches  support- 
ing a  clerestory,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  rather  be  called,  with  reference  to 
its  interior  effect,  a  lantern.  The  aisle  roofs  were  not,  I  imagine, 
groined,  for,  had  there  been  vaulting,  the  pillars  would  most  likely  have 
had  attached  vaulting  shafts,  and  some  traces  of  the  spring  of  the 
groining  ribs  would  most  probably  remain  in  the  aisle  walls. 

*'  The  interior  of  the  chancel  follows  sufficiently  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  exterior,  except  that  there  was  probably  a  richly  decorated 
chancel  arch,  for  the  corbel-table  serves  to  indicate  that  the  chancel 
was  more  enriched  than  the  Round.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  said 
refers  to  the  origiual,  or  Early  Norman  church. 

**  We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  changes  which  the  fabric  has  under- 
gone. And  here  we  observe  that,  in  idmost  every  instance,  S.  Sepul- 
chre's has  been  most  unhappy  in  its  treatment,  even  the  earhest 
alterations  being  singularly  ill  considered.  It  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  addition  of  a  north  aisle  to  the  chancel ;  and  this  we  will  first 
examine. 

"  Standing  in  the  chancel,  we  are  struck  with  the  differences 
between  the  two  series  of  piers  and  arches ;  that  to  the  north  is 
two  pointed  arches  of  two  plain  chamfered  orders,  resting  on  a 
pillar,  and  two  responds ;  the  pillar  of  a  section  which,  with  a  little 
more  grace  of  execution,  would  be  very  rich,  a  circle  with  four  attached 
clusters  of  three  bowtels  eac)i,  and  a  moulded  capital ;  the  responds 
rectangular,  of  two  orders  in  plan,  and  with  semi-Norman  foliated 
capitals.  These  arches  are  surmounted  by  a  hood  of  a  very  early  sec- 
tion, viz.,  a  half-round,  a  little  pointed ;  and  this  runs  almost  into  the 
old  Norman  corbel-table.  The  arches,  therefore,  were  cut  out  of  the 
walls,  and  underbuilt  as  they  now  appear.  The  hood  before  men- 
tioned, over  the  arches,  occurs  again  in  other  parts  of  the  church,  and 
helps  to  decide  the  extent  of  the  alterations  of  the  same  date  with  this 
aisle ;  it  will  be  found  at  the  junction  of  the  north  aisle  with  the 
Bound,  showing  that  the  aisle  then  added  had  the  same  width  that  it 
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DOW  hfts,  though  we  shall  presently  find  that  it  submitted  to  great 
changes  afterwards.  The  same  string  occurs  also  over  the  door,  which 
has  so  unhappily  cut  into  a  window  at  the  north  side.  That  a  north 
door  to  the  Round  should  be  added,  together  with  a  north  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  is  natural  enough  ;  but  by  what  perversity  of  design  it  should 
have  been  so  placed,  it  passes  my  power  to  divine.  These  changes 
were  made,  I  presume,  about  1180  or  1190.  The  east  window  of 
the  aisle  in  question  is,  in  some  respects,  a  little  late  for  this  date ;  but 
in  other  respects,  as  especially  in  the  jamb-  shaft  in  the  interior,  it 
quite  accords  with  it.  This  window  is  a  very  plain  lancet  triplet,  with 
^e  centre  light  higher  than  the  others. 

"  At  the  same  time  with  the  erection  of  this  aisle,  the  chancel-arch 
was  also  rebuilt ;  for,  though  the  present  arch  is  Perpendicular,  the 
bases  of  the  jambs  rest  on  semi- Norman  bases,  older  than  themselves, 
but  more  recent  than  the  Round  ;  probably,  too,  the  whole  chancel 
was  remodelled. 

*'  The  next  change  was,  in  all  probability,  the  addition  of  a  south 
aisle  to  the  chancel.  The  present  south  aisle  is  of  recent  construction, 
but  a  string  carried  round  it,  and  also  the  mouldings  of  the  arches, 
prove  that  old  materials  are  used  in  it,  and  these  materials  are  Deco- 
rated;— about  1320,  perhaps; — and  as  it  would  be  extremely  natural 
that  the  building  of  a  south  aisle  should  be  followed  by  such  changes  as 
would  make  the  north  aisle  in  some  degree  uniform  with  it,  I  presume 
that,  shortly  after,  the  north  aisle  was  nearly  rebuilt,  and  the  present 
buttresses  and  windows  added.  Thus  far,  the  changes  at  this  date 
were,  perhaps,  judicious  enough ;  but  I  fear  tha^  then  the  windows,  or 
some  of  them,  which  have  so  dreadfully  dislocated  the  masonry,  and 
destroyed  the  character  of  the  Round,  were  cut  out,  with  a  disregard 
even  of  buttresses  not  inferior  in  rashness  to  the  insertion  of  a  door 
with  the  point  of  the  arch  running  up  into  the  side  of  the  window, 
which  had  already  taken  place.  Thus  treated,  had  not  the  west  porch 
and  the  east  chancel  kept  it  up,  I  suspect  the  whole  church  would 
have  fallen;  as  it  was,  the  walls  began  to  cry  aloud  for  support, 
and  soon  after  the  two  great  buttresses  at  the  north-west  were 
built. 

'*  We  have  now  a  Norman  Round,  much  patched  it  is  true,  with 
chancel  and  aisles  partly  semi-Norman  and  partly  Decorated.  If, 
which  is  not  improbable,  the  lantern  perished  soon  after  the  strange 
tampering  with  the  outer  walls,  the  church  would  demand  a  steeple, 
and  this  was,  in  fact,  built  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  I  do  not  in  this  paper  concern  myself  wit&  details,  except  as 
they  indicate  dates  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  f^m  calling  attention  to  the 
exquisite  arrangement  of  the  tower  and  spire  ;  the  buttresses  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  carry  up  the  eye  to  the  spire.  The  junction  of  the 
tower  and  spire  is  of  a  kind  not  easily  described,  and  far  from  common, 
but  which  maintains  the  same  unity  of  effect  more  perfectly  than  the 
ordinary  method  with  angular  squinches.  The  door  is  of  seversl 
recessed  orders  ;  the  mouldings,  both  of  this  and  of  the  belfry  windows, 
are  so  little  removed  frx>m  the  Decorated,  that  the  date  may  be  said  to 
be  pretty  nearly  defined  by  them. 
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'  "  Would  that  our  notice  of  past  changes  might  cease  here ;  hut, 
alas !  the  chancel  was  again  tampered  with,  a  new  chancel-arch  and 
east  window  were  inserted,  the  window  not  had  in  design  for  the  style. 
The  chancel  was  also  newly  roofed,  the  corhels  being,  I  think,  of  this 
date.  They  represent  grotesque  musicians, — an  organist,  a  bag-piper, 
a  fiddler,  a  man  playing  on  a  Jew's  harp,  one  on  a  double  drum,  and 
one  on  a  keyed  instrument,  which  can  be  nothing  but  a  precursive 
shadow  of  the  street  accordion  of  the  present  day.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
like  an  accordion  than  the  fiddle  is  like  a  fiddle,  or  the  bagpipe  a  bag- 
pipe, though  both  these  are  veritable  ancient  instruments.  The  much- 
enduring  Round,  too,  had  a  wide-arched  recess  made  at  its  south  side, 
perhaps  for  a  tomb,  and  a  porch  of  excessive  meagreness  was  added ; 
and,  last  of  all, — but  when,  I  presume  not  to  say, — the  present  octagon 
was  run  up,  and  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  rebuilt. 

"  Of  the  future  prospects  of  this  church,  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
is  my  province  to  speak ;  but  at  least  it  will  be  understood  that  what 
I  say  will  not  commit  the  Society. 

"  Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  S.  Peter's  church  was  committed 
to  this  Society,  the  vicar  of  S.  Sepulchre's  made  several  suggestions 
in  writing,  involving,  I  presume,  so  far  as  his  authority  went,  a  pro- 
posal that  tiit  ekurch  aUo  should  be  placed  in  our  hands,  and  entering 
very  fully  and  very  judiciously  into  the  way  by  which,  on  its  restoration, 
it  might  be  made  more  available  for  purposes  of  Divine  worship,  without 
destroying  its  architectural  peculiarities.  It  was  proposed,  I  think,  to 
extend  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  two  or  three  bays  farther  east,  oon- 
Terting  them  into  a  nave  and  aisles ;  and  to  add  a  chancel,  the  present 
Round  being  reserved  for  an  ante-chapel  and  baptistery,  to  which  I 
need  not  say  it  is  as  admirably  adapted,  in  every  respect,  as  it  is  ill 
adapted  to  other  congregational  purposes.  All  this  would  involve 
many  questions  of  the  extent  and  of  the  style  of  the  necessary  res- 
U»ations  and  additions.  Of  course,  by  a  Society  like  ours,  which  is 
rather  conversant  with  the  architectural  and  archsBological  character  of 
a  church  than  with  its  congregational  use,  (though  admitting  all  the 
while  dke  infinitely  greater  importance  of  the  latteir,)  the  Round  is  the 
portion  most  to  be  considered;  and  this,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me 
useless  to  repair.  I  think  it  must  be  rebuilt,  the  pillars  in  the  interior 
alone  remaining ;  rebuilt,  however,  exactly,  and,  where  possible,  stone 
by  stone  on  the  original  plan,  utterly  discarding  the  barbarisms,  as  well 
of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  of  the  sixteenth  and 
aeventeenth. 

*'  The  chancel  is  at  present  a  great  jumble  of  styles.  That  it  should 
not,  if  it  be  converted,  as  is  proposed,  into  a  nave  of  larger  dimensions, 
be  restored  and  added  to  in  the  Norman  style,  I  conceive  on  two 
grounds.  First,  that  as  a  Norman  chancel,  it  seems  to  have  had  no 
aisles ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  has  been  at  one  time  a  tolerably  uniform 
speeim^i  of  another  style,  and  this  style  was  rather  Early  Decorated, 
if  the  historical  sketch  I  have  just  given  be  correct. 

"  To  this  style,  then,  I  would  bring  it  back,  by  rebuilding  the  three 
arches  into  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  ;  by  rebuilding  the  south  aisle  in 
that  style,  retaining  the  arches  and  piers  at  the  north,  but  continuing 
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them  eastward,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  the  proposed  Early  Decorated 
style  of  the  present  restoration,  and  thoroughly  restoring,  as  they  now 
are  in  all  matters  of  design,  the  north  walls,  windows,  and  hnttresses 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  east  window,  if  it  can  be  removed  as  it  is,  I 
would  retain  as  the  east  window  of  this  aisle  ;  it  would  harmonise  with 
the  semi -Norman  pillars  and  arches  which  would  he  left.  The  chancel 
— that  is,  the  new  chancel — I  would  wish  to  see  either  of  the  Early 
Decorated  of  the  new  nave,  or  as  much  as  might  be  in  the  style  of  the 
tower  ;  perhaps  the  latter  would  be  best,  for  it  does  not  affect  in  any 
degree  to  be  restoration,  but  an  addition  ah  initio.  Yet  the  east  window 
might  perhaps  be  retained ;  but  not  even  this,  unless  it  can  be  abso- 
lutely built  up  again.  Though  good  in  design,  it  seems  to  me  rather 
meagre  in  execution,  and  I  would  not,  on  such  a  work  as  I  speak  of, 
patch  up,  still  less  servilely  copy,  a  defective  work  of  any  style. 

"I  must  add,  that  its  restoration  is  now  needed  to  complete  the 
parallel  of  the  history  of  this  with  that  of  the  other  three  Round 
churches^ — S.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  and  the  Temple,  have  been 
restored  at  a  vast  expense,  and  in  a  way  and  spirit  which  should 
stimulate  us  to  do  the  like.  Little  Maplested  is  in  course  of  restora- 
tion, though  of  this  I  have  less  certain  information.  I  have  somewhere 
seen  S.  Sepulchre's,  in  its  present  state  of  dilapidation  and  disorder, 
spoken  of  as  the  glory  and  the  opprobrium  of  Northampton.  Let  it  be 
the  opprobrium  no  longer  ;  let  us  hope  that,  if  glorff  is  too  much  to  be 
derived  from  a  restoration,  it  may  at  least  be  a  credit  to  your  fiair  town. 

**  The  question  of  ways  and  means  I  shall  touch  with  almost  mes- 
meric gentleness,  well  assured  that  we  have  one  member  of  our  Society 
who  will  grapple  with  it  by  and  by  with  athletic  force  and  precision ; 
yet  I  may  just  observe,  that  while  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the 
cost  of  dl  this  must  be  considerable,  yet  that  the  scale,  both  of  sise 
and  splendour  of  whatever  remains,  is  such  as  to  limit  the  cost,  both  of 
restoration  and  addition,  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  spire,  by  an 
accident  which  I  can  hardly  call  unhappy,  has  already  required  and 
received  repair  ;  a  plea,  some  will  say,  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  to  be 
spared  farther  outlay, — a  warrant,  I  will  rather  believe,  that,  whatever 
can  be  justly  expected  of  the  parish,  will  be  forthcoming.  What 
can  be  demanded,  however,  will  be  but  little ;  it  will  only  be  to  cover 
necessary  repairs.  What  will  be  voluntarily  offered  will  certainly 
be  much  more,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  church  will  be  both 
greatly  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  for  congregational  purposes. 
For  the  same  reason  the  several  societies  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  churches  will  supply  their  quota.  Still,  a  great  part  of  the  sum 
must  be  given  by  those  who  are  interested  in  such  works,  though  they 
derive  no  direct  benefit  from  them,  and  though  no  necessity  is  laid 
upon  them. 

"  One  motive  for  exertion,  and  one  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  in 
vain,  I  wish  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  urge.  Almost  for  the  first  time 
we  are  meeting  as  an  architectural  society  without  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Northampton.  Wherefore  this  is  you  need  not  be  told.  Nor 
need  you  be  told  that  it  is  not  here  only,  and  in  bis  own  county,  but 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  he  is  missed  on  like  occasioDB.     It  has. 
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on  this  acoonnt,  seemed  more  than  probable,  that  othei  Bodctiea  would 
join  as  in  some  work  which  might  be  a  tribute  to  his  memory  ;  and  it 
has  almost  forcibly  suggested  itself  that  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's 
church  would  most  happily  embody  all  that  could  be  desired  in  such  a 
memorial. 

"  There  are  many  present  who  can  speak,  and  have  a  right  to  speak, 
more  at  large  upon  Lord  Northampton's  personal  merits,  and  of  their 
regret  for  his  loss.  My  tribute,  though  less  direct,  is  I  hope  something 
to  the  purpose,  in  following  up  the  suggestion  to  restore  S.  Sepulchre's 
in  his  name  with  such  reasons  as  will  show  how  just  that  suggestion 
is.  I  have  told  you  that  the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Northampton  is 
reasonably  presumed  to  have  founded  the  church  of  S,  Sepulchre ;  it 
will  not  be  the  less  fitting  to  restore  it  in  the  name  and  to  Uie  memory 
of  one  on  whom  that  title  descended :  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  one 
were  set  to  the  foundation, — ^the  aspirations  of  the  other  were  towards 
the  restoration,  and  his  hand  would  have  been  with  it  too.  Is  there 
any  other  work  in  which  we  might  more  gracefully  unite  to  express 
our  regret  at  his  loss? — any  better  in  itself? — any  which  combines 
motz  happy  accidents  of  history,  and  of  time,  and  of  name,  and  of 
place,  and  of  taste,  and  of  feeling — of  moral  and  religious  aptitude,  of 
personal  relations  and  sympathies  ?  I  should  hope,  then,  that  while 
the  exertions  of  this  county  in  general  combine  to  restore  and  enlarge 
the  whole  church,  the  Round  may  be  reinstated  in  its  pristine  beauty, 
at  least,  by  the  united  efforts  of  our  own  with  other  kindred  societies, 
in  the  name  and  to  the  memory  of  our  much  lamented  president,  the 
late  Marquis  of  Northampton." 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Poole,  and  took  occasion  to  miUce  a  few  remarks  respecting  an  archi* 
tectural  discovery  of  his  own.  It  might  be  remembered  that  he  had  on 
a  former  occasion,  with  reference  to  his  own  parish  churoh  of  Brix^^ 
worth,  stated  his  conviction  that  the  Saxons  had  their  architecture 
independent  of  the  Romans,  from  the  East.  About  three  months  ago» 
going  to  examine  those  huge  blocks  of  stone  recently  brought  from 
Nineveh,  he  found  sculptured  on  one  of  them  in  form,  and  he  believed 
in  admeasurement,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  inner  door  opening  to 
the  tower  at  Brixworth.  On  another  stone  he  observed  the  chevron  or 
zigzag  ornament,  which  was  the  type  of  the  Norman  aroh. 

Sir  C.  £.  Isham,  with  reference  to  the  allusion  to  the  building 
in  Ludlow  castle,  which  bore  marks  of  having  been  a  round  churchy 
stated  that  there  was  another  building  in  Ludlow  of  a  very  similar 
character. 

Lord  Henley  proposed  a  resolution,  "  that  an  application  having  been 
made  to  this  Society  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  S.  Sepulchre's 
to  assist  them  in  collecting  funds  for  the  restoration  and  enlargement 
of  their  chureh,  and  to  superintend  its  restoration,  the  Society,  moved 
by  the  great  claims  this  church  has,  both  historically  and  architectu- 
rally, pledges  itself  to  use  its  utmost  endeavours  in  co-operating 
with  the  parochial  authorities  in  furtherance  of  this  good  work." 

The  Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson  seconded  the  resolution. 

R.  L.  Sevan,  Esq.,  proposed  the  second  resolution — *'  That  though 
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tiie  immediate  province  of  this  Society  would  cHreot  its  attention  in  the 
first  place  to  the  architectural  part  of  the  subject,  yet  it  has  ever 
wished  to  view  this  as  subordinate  to  the  great  spiritual  interests 
which  church  building  and  church  restoration  imply*  and  that  in 
the  present  instance  especially  the  very  inadequate  church  accommo- 
dation in  the  parish  of  S.  Sepulchre  renders  the  necessity  of  its 
enlargement  coincident  with  that  of  its  restoration/' 

The  Rev.  6.  A.  Poole  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Hon.  R.  Watson  proposed  the  third  resolution-i-^'  That  the  cue 
and  success  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  in  the  restoration  of  S. 
Peter's  Church,  in  this  town,  and  the  satisfaction  generally  expressed 
in  the  result  of  his  labours,  combined  with  the  fact  of  a  portion  of  the 
fabric  of  S.  Sepulchre's  having  already  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
parishioners,  recommend  him  as  the  person  eminently  fit  to  be  oi- 
trusted  with  the  proposed  further  restoration  and  enlargement ;  and 
that  the  rough  ground-plan  exhibited  to-day  be  oflfered  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  tiie  work  shall  be  conducted."  He  believed  that  all  who 
had  seen  S.  Peter's  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  same  architect  should 
be  employed  on  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's.  He  could  not 
refrain  from  alluding  to  the  great  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Baker.  He  feared  his  g^eat  labours  were  never  rewarded,  and 
he  should  like  to  see  something  done  in  the  way  of  a  testimonial  to  his 
memory. 

The  Rev.  W.  Butlin  seconded  the  resolution. 

£.  Bonverie,  Esq.,  then  pn^xMed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Higfa'Sheriff, 
which  having  been  acknowledged,  the  meeting  broke  up.  The  com- 
pany then  visited  the  churches  of  S.  Scfmkhre  and  S.  Peter. 
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Hierurgia.    By  D.  Rocs»  D.D.   Second  EdUion,  with  addUums.    Lon« 
don:  Dolman.     1851. 

Thb  fact  that  Dr.  Rock's  '*  Hierurgia  '*  has  reached  a  second  edition, 
is  by  itself  enough  to  prove  that  this  learned  and  laborious  treatise  has 
met  a  practical  want  of  the  times.  It  is  in  fact  a  very  useful  •xplana** 
tion  of  much  that  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  know,  and  tiiat  many 
others  wish  to  know,  about  the  public  services  of  that  Church.  It  has 
considerable  faults ; — great  diflPdsenees  and  want  of  dear  arrangement, 
and  a  constant  tendency  to  controversy.  There  is  always  a  "  Pkotestant 
public  "  in  the  back  ground.  Dr.  Rock  however,  never  loses  a  certain 
kindness  of  tone  and  feeling  :  and  probably  does  not  mean  to  be  unhk 
— though  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so— when  he  affects  to  see  no  difference 
at  all  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  Saen- 
ments  and  those  of  the  herd  of  Protestant  dissenters.  But,  leaiving  die 
controversial  question,  a  department  indeed  in  which  Dr.  Rock  is  no 
formidable  antagonist — ^we  may  recommend  this  volume  to  the  student 
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in  ritoalism  and  Christian  archsBology.  He  will  iSnd  here  abaadaat 
materials  for  thought  and  eonpariBon. 

The  work  contains,  first  of  all,  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  Latin  and 
English  in  parallel  oolumna,  with  a  body  of  nseful  notes  on  the  various 
rubrics.  A  second,  and  much  larger  part,  discusses  in  seventeen 
chapters,  the  doctrine,  rites,  &c.  connected  with  the  Mass.  Dr.  Rock 
takes  much  credit  to  himself  for  drawing  many  incidental  iUustrations 
to  his  8u1:ject8  from  the  representations  on  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Roman  catacombs ;  and  the  volume  i&  enriched  with  many  cuts  and 
plates.  We  eould  not  but  be  surprised  however  to  see  some  of  the 
actual  plates  of  the  former  edition  reappearing  in  this  new  one.  For 
Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  Communion  had,  we  thought,  so  much  reformed  the 
esthetical  part  of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  that  such  vestments,  for 
example,  as  those  figured  by  Dr.  Rock  in  his.  **  Hierurgia/'  could 
scarcely  appear,  with  his  tstpruMiftir,  in  the  year  18dl.  And  this  is 
the  Blore  strange  as,  from  a  note  on  p.  457,  it  is  jdain  that*  Dr.  Rock's 
own  sympathies  are  with  Mr.  Pugin's  revivals.  The  Greek  vestments 
are  briefly  described  and  illustrated  in  this  volume  as  well  as  the  Latin 
ones ;  and  the  subject  of  Gregorian  music  is  not  neglected. 

We  must  again  express  our  regret  that  this  really  valuable  work  has 
not  been  recast  and  condensed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  date  of 
its  second  edition ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we 
have  delayed  to  notice  Dr.  Rock's  two  preliminary  volumes  of  "  the 
Church  of  our  Fathers,"  hoping  continually  to  welcome  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  and  most  important  volume  of  that  work,  to  which 
indeed  the  former  are  but  introductory.  That  vc4ume  will  prove,  we 
hope,  o'f  the  greatest  interest  to  the  ecclesiological  student. 


Some  account  of  the  Domestic  ArehUechtre  of  Snghmd,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  tmmerous  Ulustrotions  of 
existing  remains^  from  original  drawings.  By  T.  Hunsoir  TuaNxa. 
Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker,  8vo.  pp.  zxxii.  287. 

Thb  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  most  important 
element  in  the  consideration  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  gain  that 
knowledge  of  medieval  architecture  which  is  necessary  to  consolidate 
a  mastership  in  church  architecture,  has  not  hitherto  been  treated,  as  it 
should  be,  by  itself.  We  therefore  hail,  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
the  work  mth  which  we  have  beaded  this  articletf.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  a  judicious  prodigality  of  engravings,  for  which  Mr. 
Turner,  and  also  Mr.  Parker,  deserves  the  highest  credit,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  letterpress  contain  numerous  curious  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  society,  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  volume.  We  trust 
that  thus  it  may  be  ^e  precursor  of  a  series  bringing  our  domestic 
architeotujpe  down  to  the  renaissance.  We  noticed  as  an  interesting 
example  of  the  grea^  identity  of  the  forms  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture  during  this  epoch,  which  the  RanUfler  is  so  fond  of  quoting 
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against  us,  that  a  drain  in  a  house  at  Oakham^  which  is  figured,  is  pre- 
cisely like  a  chuich  piscina.  We  commend  this  to  the  Rambl^  to 
make  what  use  it  can  of  arguments  which  tell  nothing  at  all  against 
the  objective  beauty  of  Pointed  architecture,  and  which  tell  a  great 
deal  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  having  re- 
vived them  for  her  especial  service  before  general. taste  was  so  awake  as 
it  is  now,  to  their  merits. 

A  pretty  little  domestic  chapel  at  Chamey  of  Early  Middle-Pointed 
occurs  among  the  illustrations.  Some  curious  eodesiological  notitia  of 
the  fittings  of  Henry  III.*s  private  chapeb  will  be  found  among  the 
collection  of  documents  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  short  supplementary  conspectus  of  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  France  during  the  analogous  period. 

Some  idea  of  the  richness  of  its  illustrations  may  be  formed  by  the 
volume,  thin  as  its  pagination  would  make  it,  being  de  facto  thick 
and  portly  to  look  upon.  Mr.  Turner  informs  us  in  the  preftbce  thai  it 
is  the  result  of  a  sixteen  years'  special  study. 


Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages.     By  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowthm, 
Architects. 

Wa  have  to  record  the  appearance  of  Parts  XIV.  and  XV.  of  this 
beautiful  work.  The  twelve  plates  comprised  in  them  are  thus  divided  :— 
S.  Andrew's,  Heddngton,  Lincolnshire,  has  a  south  elevation,  a  trans- 
verse section  (looking  east)  through  the  transepts,  and  a  view  of  the 
figures  on  the  chancel  buttresses.  Of  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas,  Nsnt- 
wich,  Cheshire,  there  are  a  longitudinal  section,  the  south  side  (ex- 
ternal) of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  chancel,  tracery  of  the  north  and 
south  chancel  windows  and  details,  and  details  of  the  chancel  buttresses 

and  parapet.     Of  S. ,  SDk  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a 

plate  of  the  inner  door  of  the  south  porch,  with  details ;  and  of  S. , 

South  Kyme,  in  the  same  county,  the  elevation  and  details  of  the 
outer  ardiway  of  the  porch.  And  three  plates  are  devoted  to  the 
elevation,  section,  plan,  and  details  of  one  of  the  choir-stalls  of  Man- 
chester Cathedral ;  a  most  beautiful,  though  rather  late,  example.  The 
section  of  Nantwich  church  is  unusually  interesting;  but  the  south 
elevation  of  Heckington  is  spoilt  by  the  low  pitch  of  the  raci  of  the 
south  transept.  We  have  to  repeat,  with  mudi  satisfaction,  our  great 
commendation  of  this  series ;  although  some  of  the  plates  in  these  last 
published  numbers  appear  rather  less  valuable,  for  purposes  of  study, 
than  the  majority  of  their  predecessors. 


Parish  Churches.    By  Raphabl  and  J.  Arthur  Brandok.     2  vob- 
large  8vo.     London:  Bogue,  1851. 

Wk  have  had,  at  earlier  stages  of  this  interesting  work,  to  notice 
different  numbers  which  from  time  to  time  appeared.  Now  that  the 
book  is  completed,  and  makes  two  stately  octavo  volumes,  we  mast  be 
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allowed,  while  cheerfully  granting  that  it  contains  soreral  valuable 
examplea,  to  complain  of  the  incompleteneBs  of  the  publication  as  a 
whole.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  premature  loss  of  one  of  the  accom* 
pli5hed  authors,  and  are  therefore  unwilling  to  press  hardly  upon  the 
surviving  Mr.  Brandon.  To  this  we  have  to  attribute,  we  conclude, 
the  entire  absence  of  specimens  from  the  northern  and  western  coun- 
ties,— a  vast  hiatus !  fi ut  there  is  a  cardinal  defect,  which  we  must 
urge  ou^t  to  have  been  provided  against,  ab  initio^ — the  entire  absence 
of  any  specimens  of  town  churches.  We  need  not  Btop  to  prove  how 
great  a  detriment  to  the  practical  value  of  the  publication  this  defi- 
ciency is,  io  these  times  of  town  extension  and  of  church  insertion  in 
oar  older  towns.  We  have  just  been  made  personally  acquainted  with 
this  defect  by  an  examination  of  the  volumes  with  the  view  of  advising 
towards  a  town  church.  As  this  work  has  never  been  forwarded  to  us 
lor  notice,  we  had  no  idea,  when  we  took  up  the  volumes,  of  writing  a 
review ;  but  we  derived  so  little  of  the  information  which  a  not  very 
Utth  reminiscence  of  the  contents  had  led  us  to  hope,  that  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  point  it  out.  Why  should  not  Mr.  R.  Brandon  issue  a  second 
series,  especially  devoted  to  town  churches  ?  It  cannot  be  pleaded 
that  there  are  not  materials  enough  for  such  a  publication,  when  there 
are  such  striking  specimens  to  be  selected  from  the  following,  to  men- 
tion BO  other,  towns : — York,  Norwich,  Coventry,  Lynn,  Yarmouth, 
Hull,  Salisbury.  Boston,  Newark,  Stamford,  Grantham.  S.  Edmonds- 
bury,  Winchelsea,  Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Gloucester, — all  bond  fide  mediaeval  parish  churches ;  not  abbeys,  or 
|iarts  of  abbeys  re-oonverted  to  parochial  use. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

5. ,  North  Knd,  Croydon,  Surrey. — We  have  seen  a  slight  sketch 

of  this  proposed  church,  enough  to  justify  us  in  speaking  of  its  general 
character.  It  is  to  be  built,  we  understand,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  It  is 
iu  Pseudo>Pointed  architecture  ;  a  jumble  of  styles.  There  is  a  broad 
nave,  under  a  heavy,  but  high-pitched  roof ;  to  one  end  of  this  is  stuck 
on  a  moat  diminutive  pentagonal  apse,  to  serve  as  the  sanctuary. 
Chancel,  or  choruM  cantorum,  is  there  none  ;  or  rather,  we  suppose,  this 
elemental  part  of  a  properly  designed  church,  will  be  represented  by 
a  "  reading-pew."  There  is  a  south  transept,  and  probably,  though 
the  view  does  not  contain  it,  a  north  one.  This  is  also  low  and  broad, 
with  the  ridge  of  its  roof  dying  off  upon  the  broadside  of  the  nave 
roof.  On  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  is  perched  a  bell-cote,  of  most 
wretched  design,  rising  square,  with  a  very  small  square  stage,  having  a 
window  on  each  side,  for  the  belfry,  and  above,  a  low  octagonal  spire - 
let,  surmounted  by  a  huge  vane.  The  whole  treatment  of  this  bell- 
eote  ia  that  of  a  tower  and  spire  on  an  absurdly  diminutive  scale.  The 
apee  wind^wa  are  broad  lancets;  the  nave  has  two- light  windows, 
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The  south  elevation  of  the  south  transept  is  quite  unique :  below,  a 
single  lancet  in  the  middle,  and  a  small  door  eastward  of  it :  abore,  in 
the  gable,  an  immense  spherical  triangle  filled  with  tracery.  The  but- 
tresses are  treated  without  spirit,  and  the  copings,  crestiugs,  and  gable- 
crosses  are  of  the  most  common-place  type.  There  is  a  south-west 
porch.     We  have  rarely  seen  a  more  mediocre  design. 

S.  John  Baptist,  Uirland  Cross,  8,  Breage,  Godolpkin,  ComwalL — 
This  church  comprises  a  chancel  23  feet  2  inches  by  17  feet,  with  a 
north-eastern  sacristy ;  a  nave  54  feet  long,  with  broad  aisles,  and 
north-west  porch.  Its  arrangements  are  generally  good,  except  that 
the  passage  is  better  in  the  middle  of  the  aisles  than  close  to  the  piers. 
There  are  too  longitudinal  seats  on  each  side  of  the  chancel ;  a  pulpit 
under  the  chancel  arch  on  the  north  side,  and  a  prayer-desk  opposite 
to  it  on  the  south.  The  style  is  too  early — undeveloped  First-Pointed. 
The  aisles  have  single  lancets,  rather  broad,  under  hood- moulds ;  the 
chancel  has  on  its  south  side  two  two-light  windows,  unfoliated,  with 
a  plain  circle  in  the  head.  We  should  have  preferred  a  more  completely 
First-Pointed  type  of  buttresses.  The  east  window  is  an  unequal 
triplet  of  lancets,  trifoliated,  under  a  common  hood-mould.  Each  of 
the  aisles  ends  eastward  in  a  plain  couplet  of  lancets.  An  exceedingly 
good  effect  is  produced  by  the  great  breadth  of  roof :  for  the  nave 
roof  is  extended  in  one  sweep  over  the  aisles  at  a  different  and  less 
steep  angle.  The  vestry  has  a  lean-to,  similarly  treated.  The  west 
elevation  has  a  tall  two-light  window  with  a  plain  circle  in  the  head ; 
the  west  windows  of  the  aisles  are  couplets.  There  is  a  western  bell- 
gable,  for  two  bells,  very  simply  and  appropriately  designed.  Inside 
the  piers  are  cylindrical,  and  the  arches  of  two  chamfered  orders.  The 
chancel-arch  is  inadequate ;  discontinuous,  without  caps  or  bases.  Ths 
inner  hood  of  the  east  window  is  foliated — not  very  effectively.  The 
roofs  are  high  and  open  .  in  the  nave  formed  of  crossed  diagonal  braces ; 
in  the  chancel  with  a  collar  and  braces.  The  open  seats  are  unusually 
simple.  The  font  is  cylindrical,  tapering  towards  its  base,  with  a  first- 
Pointed  basement  moulding.  The  architect  is  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  The 
cost  of  the  church  was  about  £1300.  It  is  built  of  Elven,  with  dress- 
ings of  granite. 

S. ,  Westhury,  Wiltshire. — We  have  seen  the  first  sketches  of 

a  new  church,  about  to  be  built  in  this  parish,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  White,  late  of  Truro.  The  plan  comprises  a  good-sized  chancel 
with  a  vestry  in  the  unusual  position  of  the  middle  of  the  south  side ;  a 
nave  with  north  aisle  and  north  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  will  be  strictly  correct :  the  subsellas  have  no  desks 
before  them,  and  the  stalls  curve  inwards  at  the  west  end,  instead  of  being 
boldly  returned  at  right  angles.  We  do  not  commend  this  device.  The 
style  is  Middle-Pointed,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  very  well  treated. 
The  reason  that  the  vestry  is  on  the  south  side,  while  the  porch  is  on  the 
north,  is  that  the  church  will  stand  on  the  south  side  of  a  road.  The 
porch  appears  to  us  the  least  successful  part  of  the  design.  The  win- 
dows are  diverse  in  tracery  and  number  of  lights,  and  are  perhaps'more 
numerous  than  are  required  for  a  church  intended  to  hold  no  more  than 
350  people,  children  included.     The  east  window  is  of  four  lights. 
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The  western  tower  and  spire  appear  to  be  designed  on  the  motif  of  the 
elegant  example  at  Lostwithiel.  The  square  tower  is  bevelled  off  to  an 
octagonal  lantern,  of  which  the  cardinaii  sides  have  two-light  belfry 
windows,  while  the  alternate  sides  are  bisected  by  prominent  buttresses, 
which  rising  from  the  level  below,  are  carried  up  under  gablets  into 
the  octagonal  spirelet  by  which  the  whole  is  crowned.  We  scarcely 
consider  these  buttresses  any  improvement  to  the  type  of  the  spire ; 
they  seem  unnecessary  so  far  as  strength  is  concerned,  and  they  de« 
tract  much  from  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  tlie  spirelet.  The  whole 
is  rather  too  thin,  and  the  tall  single  lancet  in  the  west  face  of  the 
tower  itself  is  an  exaggeration.  We  should  much  recommend  Mr. 
White  to  transfer  his  vestry  to  the  north  side,  and  to  extend  it  in  any 
case  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  A  too  small  sacristy  is  most  in* 
convenient.  We  hope  and  think  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
good  church. 

Christ  Church,  Kennngton^  Middlesex. — ^This  new  church  was  conse- 
crated last  July.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Ferrey,  and  Mr.  Myers  the 
builder.  It  has  been  erected  at  a  total  coat  of  £6,000,  site  not 
included.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed,  transitional  from  geometric  to 
flowing.  The  ground  plan  comprises  a  chancel  30  feet  in  lengthy 
under  a  continuous  roof  with  a  nave  of  70  feet,  having  aisles  of  equal 
length ;  a  tower  with  broach  spire  of  stone,  ISO  feet  high,  at  the  east 
end  of  north  nave  aisle,  opening  by  an  arch  into  the  chancel, 
and  a  north  porch  in  the  last  bay  but  one  west.  The  chancel  is  raised 
three  steps  above  the  nave  at  the  chancel- arch ;  the  sanctuary  one 
more.  The  roof  is  a  plain  truss  with  braces  under  the  collars.  The 
east  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  a  large  circle  in  the  head,  containing 
six  spherical  triangles  trefoiled.  On  the  south  side  are  two  windows 
each  of  two  lights  and  different  tracery ;  on  the  north  side  is  a 
single  treloiled  light,  with  spherical  triangle  trefoiled  in  the  head. 
All  these  windows  are  furnished  with  good  internal  mouldings  and 
jambshafts.  Those  on  the  east  window  have  flowered  caps ;  string- 
courses run  along  under  the  windows  both  externally  and  within  ;  the 
internal  hood  of  the  east  window  terminates  in  kneeling  angels.  The 
tower-arch  has  continuous  mouldings,  and  is  spanned  by  a  good  oak 
parclose ;  the  openings  have  coloured  hangings,  and  above  are  the 
front  pipes  of  the  organ,  arranged  according  to  the  shspe  of  the  arch ; 
the  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  used  for  a  vestry,  a  door  opens  through 
the  parclose  into  the  chancel,  which  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  seats,  which  are  longitudinal  and  stall-like,  and 
terminate  in  poppy- head  standards ;  these  seats  are  occupied  by  the 
choir ;  the  chancel  is  paved  with  plain  red  and  yeUow  tiles  of  Mr; 
Minton's;  the  sanctuary  has  a  richly  embroidered  carpet,  worked  by  ladies. 
of  a  very  fair  design,  quite  free  from  the  usual  defect  of  resembling  en- 
caustic tiles ;  the  altar,  of  oak,  is  not  raised  on  a  foot-pace,  owing  to 
want  of  space,  but  is  furnished  with  a  small  super-altar ;  the  cover- 
ing is  of  crimson  velvet  richly  embroidered.  The  plate,  which  was  pre- 
sented, is  not  very  ecclesiastical  in  design.  Unfortunately  there  are 
altar-chairs,  but  they  are  placed  sideways,  and  in  as  unobtrusive 
a  position  as  possible.     Considerable  decorations  in  polychrome  are  in 
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ocmtemplation  for  the  chancel.  At  present  the  'windowt  are  aU  fiUeJI 
with  Poweirs  quarries  ;  the  east  window  has  a  diaper  pattern  : — ^faods 
not  being  at  the  time  forthcoming  for  a  good  stained  glass  east  window', 
it  has  been  necessarily  fiostponed  ;  the  chanoel-arch  is  loftj  and  im- 
posing; attached  to  its  southern  pier  is  a  good  stone  pulpit;  on 
the  opposite  side  a  low  prayer-desk  facing  south  ;  the  lessons  are  read 
facing  west.  The  nave  is  without  a  clerestory  ;  the  arcade  is  of  five 
bays ;  the  piers  octagonal  with  plain  chamfered  arches ;  the  nave  and 
aisle  roofs  are  of  good  pitch,  the  latter  being  rather  the  highest ; 
the  side  windows  are  all  of  two  lights,  with  different  tracery  :  the  west 
windows  of  the  aisles  are  of  two  lights.  The  nave  has  a  west  doorway, 
and  three-light  window  over ;  all  the  windows  are  filled  with  Powell's 
quarries,  and  have  colour  in  the  heads  and  borders.  The  north  door* 
way  and  porch  are  good  and  unpretending.  The  church,  being  at 
present  under  S.  Mary  Abbotts,  has  no  font ;  the  tower  is  of  three  stages, 
the  lowest  of  which  has  a  large  north  doorway ;  the  middle  story  is 
lighted  by  plain  longitudinal  slits ;  the  belfry  windows  are  of  two  lights  j 
the  buttresses  are  very  elegant,  but  in  the  belfry  stage  terminate 
in  pilasters,  connected  by  a  corbtl- table,  which  belongs  rather  to  an 
earlier  style ;  the  spire  is  of  graceful  proportions,  and  ribbed ;  it  has 
two  stages  of  lights,  and  terminates  in  a  floriated  metal  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cock.  I'he  nave  and  aisles  are  paved  with  red  and 
black  tiles ;  the  seats,  of  stained  deal,  are  sub^ftantial,  and  all  open. 
On  the  whole  this  church,  though  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
might  have  been,  exhibits  considerable  advance  in  ritual  arrangements 
upon  S.  Mary,  West  Brompton,  consecrated  only  last  year.  The  un- 
ecclesiastical  style  and  arrangements  of  the  parish  church,  still  regarded 
by  too  many  of  the  parishioners  as  the  model  of  excellence,  form 
a  great  drawback  to  the  improvement  of  its  dependent  districts.  The 
chief  architectural  faults  of  Christ  Church  we  should  consider  to  be — 
1 .  The  stilting  up  of  the  west  windows  of  the  nave  aisles  to  acoomno* 
date  a  gallery.  2.  The  treatment  of  the  belfry  stage  of  the  tower. 
S.  The  insertion  of  a  large  doorway  at  the  basement  of  the  tower, 
which  is  in  an  abnormal  position,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  where  only  a 
priest*s  door  u  wanted.  l*he  church,  upon  the  whole,  bears  a  remark* 
able  resemblance,  though  with  some  improvements,  to  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Barnstaple,  Devon,  designed  by  the  same  architect. 

^.  Peter's  Chapel,  Pittsburgh, — We  find  in  the  Banner  of  the  Crout 
for  October  11,  ttie  following  extract  from  the  Calendar,  describing  a 
new  church  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  extract,  as  it  will  be  ob- 
served, includes  some  further  information  on  the  eccleaiology  of  that 
city  of  marvellous  growth—  the  Birmingham  of  America : — *'  Trinity 
church,  of  which  Bidhop  Hopkins  was  the  architect,  presents  a  plea* 
sing  feature  amid  the  baldness  of  the  surrounding  edifices.  The  new 
Romish  cathedral  will  probably  be  a  monument  of  ecclesiastical  archi* 
tccture  very  different  from  any  thing  that  has  been  seen  in  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  now  in  progress,  but  has  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  enable  one  to 
form  any  judgment  respecting  it.  The  style  is  Gothic ;  the  material, 
a  grey  sandstone;  and  the  proportions  arc  Tast.  The  parish  of  Trinity 
cl  urch,  tinder  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Lyman,  is  building  a 
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beftutSfiil  dotiiie  church  on  Grant  and  Diamond  Streets,  of  very  fine* 
grained  and  kindly-working  sandstone,  brought  from  the  Yoghiog^eny 
river,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Monongahela.  It  is  in  the  early 
Middle-Pointed  style,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  nave  ia 
86  feet  in  length,  and  the  chancel  2^  feet  in  depth,  by  ^  feet  in  widdi, 
'llie  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  beautiful  clustered  columns 
of  a  light  blue  sandstone,  obtained  at  Deer  Creek.  There  are  no 
galleries,  the  organ  being  placed  in  an  arched  recess  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  tower,  which  is  at  the  south-western  angle,  is 
18  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  lAO  feet.  The 
church  will  seat  800.  £very  thing,  windows,  roof,  chancel,  floor,  &c., 
will  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  When  completed,  S.  Peter*s 
chapel  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  the  country.  The  plan  of  the  architect  (Notman,  of 
Philadelphia)  was  necessarily  somewhat  modified  by  the  shape  of  the 
ground,  but  this  will  not,  we  think,  mar  the  effect  of  the  completed 
structure.  The  site  is  a  remarkably  fine  one.  overlooking  a  great  i)art' 
of  the  city.  S.  Peter*s  will  ut  first  be  opened  as  a  chnpel  to  Trinity 
church,  though  we  believe  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  mother  church 
to  make  this  relation  permanent.  It  was  to  us  a  cheering  sign  of  life, 
where  the  Church  has  hitherto  made  so  little  progress,  to  see  this  old 
parish  coming  forward  at  the  call  of  its  zealous  rector,  and  contributing 
an  edifice  which  is  to  cost  40,0(K)  dollars,  to  the  cause  of  church  ez« 
tension.  It  is  really  a  noble  thing,  and  creditable  to  all  parties — to 
the  rector  who  has  prompted  it,  and  to  the  parishioners  who  have  so 
generously  seconded  his  pious  zeal.  We  trust,  however,  that  it  is  but 
an  earnest  of  the  great  things  that  are  to  be  done  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  His  Church  in  the  vast  population  which  is,  ere  long,  to 
be  concentrated  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers.  Besides  Trinity,  there 
has  hitherto  been  but  one  other  episcopal  church  in  Pittsburgh — S. 
Andre w*s— and  that,  too,  in  a  population  of  80,000.  In  Alleghany 
town,  which  is  essentially  a  part  of  Pittsburgh,  and  which  contains 
90,0(*0  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one  feeble  church  of  our  communion* 
Thus,  in  a  population  of  100,000,  we  have  as  yet  but  threi  churches. 
This  is  a  very  unusual  state  of  things.'* 

8.  Mary,  Brussels,  ~ We  see  many  indications  among  those  foreign' 
architects  who  have  studied  Pointed  architecture  of  a  desire  which  has* 
characterized  with  more  or  less  of  intensity  (according  to  the  taste  of 
the  individual)  the  disciples  of  the  Revived  Classical.  They  will  not 
be  mere  traditionists ;  this  is  good :  and  they  desire  to  develope ;  this  is 
better.  But,  unhappily,  their  ■*  developement  **  is  very  often  suspici- 
onsly  like  a  corruption.  Withal  the  picturesqueness  of  the  foreign 
architectural  mind  invests  these  attempts  with  a  character  of  which 
the  pseudo-gothic  of  the  Compos  of  our  Lancashire  towns  is  perfectly 
innocent,  and  their  destination  moreover  to  the  services  of  sacramental 
religion  ia  conservative  of  a  certain  type  of  "  religiosity  "  which  beams 
forth  in  any  gothic  structure  which  is  sumptuous,  and  intended  as  a 
place  of  sacramental  worship. 

Such  a  church  is  the  extraordinary  structure  which  under  the  dedi* 
cation   of    S.  Mary  is  being  built  in  the  feuboorg  of  Schaerbeck 
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at  Bru38el8»  under  the  direction  of  M.  Van  Overstraeten,  from  vhose 
«*  Architectonographie  des  Temples  Chretiens,"  (Mechlin,  1850,) 
\ve  draw  our  description,  the  author-architect  having  not  forgotten  to 
embelli&h  the  work  with  a  description,  plan,  and  engravings  of  bis 
amhitiouely  conceived  '*  Christian  Temple." 

A  new  quarter  of  Brussels  was  in  construction,  a  straight  street, 
3000  metres  long,  (more  than  a  mile)  terminated  in  a  "  Place  de  la 
Reine,**  and  on  the  far  side  of  this  Place,  the  church  was  to  be  con- 
structed, on  a  piece  of  ground,  of  a  most  unmanageable  form,  approach- 
ing  to  a  rhomboid,  and  to  form  the  point  of  view  from  the  aforesaid 
Rue  Royale.  It  was  in  fact  to  be  a  costly  piece  of  street  scenery.  A 
competition  for  the  church  on  these  conditions  was  opened,  and  in 
1 844  M.  Van  Overstraeten  gained  the  prize  for  a  design,  which  as  he 
informs  us,  after  creating  much  literary  controversy,  was  commenced 
in  the  following  year. 

The  awkward  shape  of  his  area  determined  the  architect  to  build  a 
**  Round  church,"  with  a  projecting  chancel.  There  was  boldness  in 
the  conception,  but  unhappily  in  execution  eclecticism  reigned  supreme. 
S.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  and  Florence  Cathedral  are  evidently  the  two 
notions  which  most  imperiously  took  possession  of  M.  Van  Overstrae* 
ten,  but  in  his  accessories  every  age  from  Byzantine  to  Louis  XIV. 
seems  to  have  been  called  in  to  contribute  its  quota;  the  whole 
moulded  into  a  style  which  from  its  use  of  traceried  windows,  vanltiDg, 
&c.,  must  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  neo-Pointed.  Though  the  round 
arch  predominates,  altogether  it  bears  considerable  analogies  to  the 
style  of  S.  Eustache,  Paris.  The  result  is  a  church  composed  of  a 
projecting  porch  raised  on  numerous  steps  ;  of  an  octagonal  nave,  with 
circumambient  aisle,  and  six  semicircular  apsidal  chapels  projecting 
from  all  the  bays  but  the  western  and  eastern  ones.  A  huge  traceried 
window  of  eight  lights,  in  quasi- Pointed,  lights  each  bay  of  this  nave, 
at  the  clerestory  elevation,  with  vice-triforial  lights  beneath.  And  it 
is  all  to  be  crowned  with  a  huge  octagonal  dome,  propped  by  flying 
buttresses,  and  supporting  a  domed  turret  of  two  stories.  Each  of  the 
apsidal  chapels  is  lighted  by  arcaded  windows  at  its  clerestory  elevation. 
The  chancel  rises  upon  a  flight  of  eight  steps,  of  the  width  of  a  bay 
of  the  nave ;  the  extra  width  gained  by  the  divergence  of  the  exterior 
circumference,  giving  downward  steps  on  either  side  to  the  crypt 
Six  stalls  on  either  side  form  its  fittings,  and  the  altar  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  a  three  sided  apse,  masked  externally  by  an  eastern  tower 
crowned  by  a  central  and  four  lesser  domes, — destined  of  course  to  give 
another  fa9ade  from  the  opposite  point  of  view.  Of  the  debased  fittings 
the  most  startling  is  a  series  of  sprawling  angels  which  fill  the  spandrili 
of  the  nave  arches. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  building  with  all  its  faults  is  not  a 
common-place  one.  Its  dimensions  are  almost  Cathedral- like ;  a  length 
of  76  metres,  a  width  of  50,  and  a  height  of  60 ;  its  appointments  most 
sumptuous ;  the  ritual  arrangements  of  the  chancel  on  the  whole  conrect 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  site  and  such  an  expenditure 
should  have  been  lavished  upon  so  impure  an  architectural  model.  Still 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ecclesiological  revival  in  Belgiam  is 
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only  nascent,  lliia  is  at  least  [a  step  gained  upon  the  churches  of 
the  last  century  which  were  reared  in  the  face  of  its  old  Cathedral  and 
Abbey  Churches.  , 

S.  Boniface,  Brussels. — This  new  church,  in  the  faubourg  of  Ixelles, 
is,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Van  Overstraeten's  work,  in  Pointed  archie 
lecture ;  though  unhappily  he  does  not  indicate  the  style.  The  architect 
18  M.  Dumont.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  equal  height ;  there  is  a 
central  spire,  and  the  chancel  terminates  in  a  polygonal  apse.  Our 
sathority»  who  regrets  that  the  site  did  not  allow  M.  Dumont  to  give 
sufficient  length  to  the  structure,  praises  it  as  a  successful  work. 

8»  Joseph,  Brussels, — lliis  church,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  au- 
thority, standing  in  the  new  quartier  Leopold,  and  owning  M.  Suys  as 
architect,  is  in  revived  Pagan.  The  dimensions  are  very  considerable, 
75  metres  by  90.  There  are  two  western  turrets,  and  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  of  the  same  elevation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at 
this  time  of  day,  the  pseudo- classical  style  should  have  been  selected 
iofi  a  church  of  such  pretension. 


NEW  SCHOOL. 


Marazion,  Cornwall. — We  thank  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  for  the  drawings  of 
the  good  school  here,  which  he  bus  built  for  a  lady  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  schoolroom  is  36  feet  by  18,  and  has  a  classroom 
attached  as  well  as  a  master's  house.  The  site  is  a  precipitous  slope 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  building  is  sufficiently  effective  ;  but  the 
wall  behind  would  have  been  better  if  "stepped"  than  following  the 
slope  of  the  ground.  Mr.  St.  Anbyn  has  successfully  avoided  the 
mere  domestic  effect  in  this  building.  The  dressings  only  of  this 
school  are  of  granite.     It  cost  altogether  about  £800. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Sherborne  Minster. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  important  works  of 
the  restoration  of  this  church  are  again  proceeding  under  Mr.  Carpenter. 
The  repair  of  the  tower-piers  is  now  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
transepts  will  be  thrown  open  in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  The  old 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Abbey  have  been  given  by  Lord  Digby  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  Sherborne,  and  will  it  is  hoped  be  restored  in 
a  way  not  to  disgrace  what  has  been  done  at  the  church :  but  as  yet 
the  governors  of  the  school  have  come  to  no  determination,  we  believe, 
as  to  the  course  they  will  adopt  in  this  matter. 

S.  Denis,  Stanford  le  Vale,  Berks,— Some  excellent  internal  improve- 
ments are  in  progress  in  this  church.  The  chancel  is  to  be  rearranged, 
its  levels  restored,  sedilia,  and  stalls^  with  subsellse,  to  be  introduced, 
and  a  low  screen  provided.     In  the  nave,  all  the  old  pews  are  to  be 
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lowered,  and  to  be  deprived  of  their  doors ;  and  moveable  oak  benches 
placed  in  the  tower  and  various  other  parts,  as  models  for  the  fatare 
reseating  of  the  whole  area.  A  western  gallery  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  tower  re  opened  to  the  church.  The  roof,  a  late  and  ugly  one,  is 
to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  curved  braces,  to  some  existing 
corbels.  A  curious  hagioscope  into  the  chancel  from  the  north  aisle 
has  been  discovered ;  it  opens  into  the  chancel  by  two  arches  divided 
by  a  shaft.  The  new  sedilia  are  wooden,  designed  to  match  an  exist- 
ing stcne  embattlement,  on  the  cill  of  the  south  east  window.  The 
new  wood-work  is  of  very  satisfactory  design.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street. 

All  Saints,  Goosey,  Berks. — This  church,  which  is  attached  to  the 
last  named  parish,  has  been  re-arranged  under  the  same  incumbent. 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  of  Westminster,  by  the  same  architect.  It  is  a  very 
small  structure,  consisting  merely  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  chancel 
has  a  low  screen,  and  four  stalls  on  each  side,  from  one  of  which  the 
prayers  are  said.  The  nave  is  furnished  with  low  open  seats,  of  ex- 
treme simplicity.  Unfortunately  the  chancel  here  was  a  few  years  ago 
incongruously  rebuilt. — over  its  altar  existed  an  ancient  tester,  painted 
with  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  :  this  disappeared,  no  one  knows  how, 
during  the  work. 

S.  Budoc,  Cornwall, — A  small  lliird- Pointed  church ;  nave,  chancel, 
tower,  north  aisle,  south  transept,  south  jiorch.  A  lancet  window  in 
the  south  chancel  wall  marks  the  former  existence  of  a  First-Pointed 
church*  Some  years  ago  the  whole  fabric  was  as  entirely  modernized 
as  can  be  imagined.  The  atone  windows  (with  the  exception  of  the 
lancet,  a  window  in  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tower,  and  a  poor  square 
debased  one  in  the  transept,)  were  taken  out,  and  round-headed  Ve- 
netian ones  substituted,  the  interior  was  bepewed  and  whitewashed, 
and  the  open-work  of  the  screen  cut  away.  A  wretched  wooden  vase 
was  used  as  a  font.  Recently  a  partial  restoration  has  been  effected. 
The  nave  and  chancel  have  been  furnished  \>  ith  an  open  roof,  tolerablj 
managed,  but  not  of  sufficient  pitch,  and  badly  connected  with  that  of 
the  transept.  The  pews  have  been  removed,  but  the  low  seats  sub- 
stituted have  doors.  Fair  windows  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Vene- 
tian ones,  but  the  round  splays  of  the  latter  have  been  retained.  A 
solid  altar-table  of  oak,  a  well  designed  stone  font,  and  a  poor-box  of 
oak  (from  a  design  in  No.  I.  of  the  Jnstrumenta  Ecelesiastica,  series  1.) 
have  been  presented  to  the  church.  Some  fair  stained  glass  has  been  in« 
troduced  into  the  tracery  of  the  windows.  The  east  window  is  too  small, 
and  the  aisle  roof  still  exhibits  plaister  only.  The  arcades,  which  are  well 
proportioned,  have  been  freed  from  whitewash,  as  well  as  the  transept 
arch,  which  for  the  size  of  the  church  is  lofty  and  of  good  pitch. 
There  yet  remain  the  dose  base  and  part  of  the  monials  of  the  open 
part  of  a  very  handsome  roodecreen.  The  sexton,  who  provided  v» 
with  the  keys  of  the  church,  a  very  old  man,  told  us  he  recollected  it 
as  high  as  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  It  is  richly  carved,  and  still 
retains  considerable  vestiges  of  polychrome.  The  lower  part  is  di« 
vided  into  twenty-seven  ^iches,  with  really  beautiful  carving  of  foliage, 
each  niche  containing  a  painting  of  a  saint,  roughly  executed,  bat  in 
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good  preservation.  These  were  formerly  hidden  by  the  high  backs  of 
pews,  which  are  now  removed.  The  prayers  and  lessons  are  read 
from  a  lettem,  looking  north. 

AU  Saints,  Worcester, — Mr.  Truefitt  has  succeeded  well  in  a  very 
difficult  task  here.  The  church  is  a  most  miserable  building  of  the  last 
century,  llie  architect  besides  repairing  this  unpromising  fabric,  has 
re-arranged  the  churchyard,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wrought>iron 
railing  of  bold  and  original  design,  stepped  down  to  suit  the  inequali* 
ties  of  level  He  has  also  givfcn  a  better  character  to  a  house  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Churchman*  8  Diary,  for  1852,  an  Almanac  and  Directory  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Service  of  the  Church,  (Masters,)  is  now  in  the  sixth 
year  of  its  publication.  We  can  recommend  it  as  the  best  Directory 
we  know  of.  Many  of  the  hints  and  directions  are  truly  useful ;  with 
others  we  should  perhaps  find  some  little  fault,  had  we  received  the 
Almanac  at  an  earlier  period  before  our  going  to  press.  The  tone 
assumed  throughout  is  very  dogmatic,  but  this  is  perhaps  inseparable 
from  a  Directory,  To  many  persons  this  will  supply  a  want  very 
extensively  felt. 

A  Guide  to  the  Christian  Antiquities  of  Edinburgh.  By  Jambs  A.  Stot- 
HBaT.  In  four  series.  Ix)ndon  and  Edinburgh :  Dolman.  This  little 
volume  rather  disappointed  us.  Instead  of  a  guide,  or  ecclesiological 
manual,  we  found  it  to  be  a  series  of  quasi-religious  addresses  to  a 
guild  or  fraternity,  in  the  course  of  which  the  historical  associations, 
rather  than  the  monuments  of  Edinburgh,  are  discussed  in  a  gossiping, 
but  pleasing,  way.  Mr.  Stothert,  we  observe,  is  of  opinion  that  there 
is  ".  but  a  lender  chance  "  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  so  carefully  re- 
moved from  its  original  site,  that  all  its  stones  were  numbered  for  re- 
erection  in  a  new  position. 

We  reserve  till  next  number  a  review  of  a  very  important  and  in- 
teresting work  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  entitled  7%e  Archeology  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland,  (Edinburgh,  Sutherland  and  Knox;  London, 
Simpkin  and  Co.)  It  is  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  subject  of 
which  it  treats ;  and  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  illustrated.  The  title 
would  not  of  itself  prepare  a  reader  to  expect,  what  however  we  are 
glad  to  find  in  this  volume,  a  discussion  on  "  Primitive  "  as  well  %b 
*'  Mediaeval  Ecclesiology."  Mr.  Wilson  by  no  means  confines  his 
studies  to  "  Prehistoric  '*  times ;  and  we  have  a  very  intelligent  account 
of  the  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Architecture  of  Scotland,  together  with 
a  careful  table  showing  in  parallel  columns,  the  chronological  list  of 
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BngHflh  and  Bcotch  reigpns,  dates,  and  architectural  styka,  with  a  list 
of  examples  taken  from  So6tland,  corresponding  to  the  dates.  But  we 
must  not  here  anticipate  a  longer  notice,  intended  for  •ur  next  number. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EockeiologUt. 

Mr.  Editob,-^!  suppose  few  readers  of  the  Eceletiologist  deny  that 
the  preservation  of  our  Abbey  remains, — ^those  monuments  of  the  piety 
and  munificence  of  the  churchmen  of  old,— is  of  first  importance.  No 
one  would  hear  unmoved,  that  Rievaulx,  Fountains  or  Tintem  were 
levelled  with  the  earth  ;  and  in  numerous  instances  this  feeling  is  not 
merely  theoretical :  great  pains  are  bestowed  to  preserve  many  of  those 
structures  whose  every  stone  contains  a  history ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  all,  in  some  the  work  of  decay  has  made  such  rapid  strides, 
that  all  hopes  of  rescue  are  vain.  For  instance,  the  west  front  of  Crow- 
land  must  soon  be  numbered  among  things  that  have  passed  away.  But 
amongst  the  monastic  ruins,  which  though  long  neglected,  are  not  yet 
past  hope  of  preserving,  the  one  I  would  call  attention  to  is  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Whitby.  This  pile,  first  founded  in  the  7th  century, 
by  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswy,  is  yearly  decaying  more  and  more» 
and  yet  little  or  no  means  have  been  adopted  to  stop  the  work  of  de- 
struction, though  with  very  little  expense,  by  judicious  means  being 
adopted  to  support  and  not  disfigure  its  time-honoured  walls,  the  rock 
of  Whitby  may  still  for  ages  wear  the  crown  which  (if  no  means  for 
its  preservation  be  taken)  t^ie  storms  from  the  German  ocean  must  soon 
deprive  it  of. 

That  some  means  may  be  adopted,  and  promptly,  is  the  earnest 
hope  of 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  D.  C.  C.  A.  S. 

Sn  John^s  College,  Ceanhridge, 
Nov.  1851. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologtst, 

Truro,  88.  8inum  and  Jmde.  1861 . 

Sir,—- As  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  smallest  errors  in  your  notices 
to  be  pointed  oat,  I  write  a  line  to  say  that  the  schools  at  Kea,  Corn- 
wall (mentioned  in  the  Ecclesiologist  for  August,  p.  296),  were  not 
from  my  designs,  although  those  noticed  immediately  after,  and  said 
to  be  by  "  the  same  architect,**  are.  Neither  are  they  built  of  granite. 
They  have  granite  dressings. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

William  Wbits. 

W.  W.  should  apply  to  an  architect,  not  to  a  mere  stone-cutter. 
Htf  need  not  spend,  probably,  more  than  £10,  in  obtaining  what  he 
wishes ;  but  that  style  is  mora  costly  than  oUiers,  from  the  greater 
bulk  required. 

Received — A.  S.  Norton ;  (his  question  is  scarcely  definite  enough.) 
I.  R.  G. ;  (under  consideration.) 
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S.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  LONDON. 

Iv  a  fonner  volume  of  the  Ecclesiologist  we  gave  some  notice  of  various 
medisval  relics,  yet  lingering  in  the  metropolis,  under  the  title  of  '*  Eo- 
desiological  London,"  and  abstaining  from  more  than  a  cursory  allusion 
to  the  church  of  S.  Bartholomew  promised  at  a  future  period  to  enter 
at  greater  length  into  a  description  of  that  magnificent  fragment.  We 
propose  on  the  present  occasion  in  a  measure  to  redeem  that  pledge  by 
offering  to  those  of  our  readers  whose  avocations  seldom  bring  them  to 
town,  a  few  notes  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  structures  to  be 
found  therein ;  and  to  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  frequenting  London 
have  fedled  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it  already,  a  hint  that  their 
ecclesiological  zeal  must  be  defective  should  they  longer  fail  to  pene- 
trate even  the  purlieus  of  Smithfield  in  the  pursuit. 

With  all  the  interest  that  has  of  late  years  been  reawakened  in  the 
architectural  works  of  the  middle  ages,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal 
which  has  been  exerted  for  their  preservation,  we  yet  find  every  now 
and  then  some  startling  instance  of  destruction  (necessary  it  may  be, — 
it  may  be  wanton),  which  admonishes  us  to  be  astir  beforehand,  if  we 
would  save  what  remains  from  a  similar  fate.  A  neglected  or  for- 
gotten object  is  readily  sacrificed  whenever  fancied  improvement  or 
cupidity  may  dictate ;  a  widely  remembered  and  valued  legacy  from 
the  past  is  at  once  more  seldom  threatened  and  more  easily  rescued. 
The  Romanesque  features  which  within  the  last  few  weeks  have  been 
displayed  in  the  dismantled  fabric  of  the  former  House  of  Lords,  prov* 
ing  it  coeval  with  at  least  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Conqueror — 
ere  yet  an  existing  stone  of  the  venerable  abbey  was  laid, — would 
they  so  silently  and  unobserved  have  passed  away  for  ever,  had  their 
extent,  their  solidity  and  the  traces  of  beauty  yet  lingering  on  them 
been  sooner  and  more  fully  known  ?  Might  not  under  more  favourable 
eircumstances  a  successful  effort  have  been  made  for  the  preservation  if 
only  of  the  southern  triple  arch  ?  Incorporated  in  the  new  edifice  like 
the  crypt  of  S.  Stephen's  chapel,  its  chevrons  would  then  have  kept 
alive  the  memory*  and  presented  one  characteristic  adornment  of  the 
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Norman  palace,  would  have  linked  palpably  the  present  with  the  past, 
— the  latest  with  the  earliest  local  product  of  artistic  skill. 

In  the  hope  that  some  practical  good  may  result,  we  desire  now 
to  draw  attention  to  the  noble  church  of  S.  Bartholomew.  A  sketch 
of  its  history  and  of  that  of  Rahere  the  founder,  may  be  met  with 
on  consulting  no  more  recondite  a  work  than  "Knight's  London;" 
it  is  therefore  only  requisite  here  to  state  that  on  authentic  grounds 
the  building  is  ascribed  to  the  above  mentioned  low-bom,  but  devout 
subject  of  Henry  the  First,  with  which  account  the  style  of  the  prin- 
cipal portion  entirely  corresponds.  The  means  of  erection  were  mainly 
derived  (in  the  first  instance  at  least)  from  the  earnest  appeals  of  the 
founder  to  the  labouring  population  around.  Oh  for  a  second  Rahere 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  multitude  once  more  in  the  urgent  needs 
of  his  now  dilapidated  church ! 

Imbedded  in  a  row  of  houses  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Smith- 
field,  and  begrimed  deeply  of  course  with  soot  and  dirt,  is  the  west 
entrance  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  It  consists  of  an  elegant  First- 
Pointed  arch,  with  elaborate  and  deeply-cut  mouldings ;  it  is  in  itself  a 
study  and  a  gem.  No  other  portion  of  the  western  facade  remains 
unless  absorbed  in  some  of  the  adjoining  houses ;  but  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  in  and  about  many  of  the  secular  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  an  explorer  will  be  rewarded  by  discovering  some  vestige  or 
other  of  the  extensive  monastic  buildings  which  once  clustered  round 
the  church.  I'he  latter  must  have  been  a  grand  and  imposing  struc- 
ture,  ranking  high  in  the  second  class  of  Romanesque  churches  in 
England  ;  among  which  we  would  particularly  name  for  companson. 
Southwell  and  Waltham.  It  was  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  central 
tower ;  but  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  one  bay,  and  the  portal  just 
mentioned  alone  remain ;  the  intervening  space  having  long  been  in 
use  as  an  open  grave-yard.  In  the  aisle  of  that  bay  however  the 
First-Pointed  shafts  and  vaulting  are  sufilcient  to  show,  that,  to  what* 
ever  degree  this  may  have  suppUnted  the  preceding  style  in  the  portion 
of  the  church  which  is  now  destroyed,  the  zeal  of  the  religious  men 
located  here  in  the  thirteenth  century  did  not  expend  itself  in  the 
western  front. 

The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  existing  fabric  retains  the  mould  in 
which  it  was  originally  cast.  Thus  the  arcade  of  the  choir  consisting 
of  four  bays,  the  apse  in  which  it  terminates,  the  triforium  cut  off 
abraptly  at  the  comparatively  modem  eastern  wall,  together  with  the 
vaulted  choir-aisles,  and  the  tower  arches,  are  all  Romanesque,  and 
exhibit  the  characteristic  majesty  of  that  style  with  much  attendant 
beauty  and  several  curious  details.  The  arches  of  the  tower  opening 
respectively  to  the  nave  and  choir  are  of  the  usual  form»  whUe  the 
adjoining  transept  arches  are  pointed,  though  adorned  with  similar 
mouldings,  supported  on  the  south  by  a  corresponding  impost,  and 
evidently  contemporaneous.  Enclosed  within  these  is  a  vast  oigan 
gallery,  and  on  the  same  level  occupying  the  lingering  rudiment  of  a 
transept,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  vestry.  The  clerestory  presents  a 
range  of  Middle-Pointed  windows,  all  (except  two  blocked  ones  over 
the  nave)  deprived  of  tracery.     The  round  arches  of  the  triforium  are 
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OB  bodi  sides  blocked ;  on  the  south,  towards  the  altar,  one  bay  is 
occupied  by  the  oriel  window  of  prior  Bolton's  pew  ;  the  north  side  is 
employed  as  the  parochial  school.  The  arcade  beneath  has  suffered  the 
common  fttte  of  coeval  structures ;  its  sturdy  cylindrical  piers  have  been 
mutilated,  and  its  architraves  clogged  with  whitewash.  The  aisles 
are  shut  off  by  wooden  partitions  to  exclude  the  cold  and  damp  draughts 
flowing  in  from  external  walls  buried  up  to  the  window  sills  in  accumu- 
lated soil.  The  ordinary  results  of  this  state  of  things  have  ensued, 
and  serious  settlements  here  and  there  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
fabric.  The  arches  of  the  apse  are  stilted,  and  are  in  a  great  measure 
concealed  by  the  rectangular  reredos  built  in  advance  of  them ;  one  or 
two,  with  their  supporting  piers,  have  been  destroyed,  but  might  easily 
and  accurately  be  reconstructed  on  the  model  of  those  which  remain. 
Two  Pointed  arches  behind  the  apse  led  formerly  out  of  the  retro- 
choir,  but  are  now  blocked.  Varieties  of  the  billet  and  chevron  mould- 
ing preponderate  in  the  more  ornate  parts  of  the  Romanesque  church, 
but  others  are  also  introduced  sparingly. 

The  present  condition  of  the  edifice  both  constructionally  and 
ecdesiologically  is  grievous.  Much  of  it  is  hopelessly  ruined,  much  of 
it  injured  by  time,  neglect,  the  sacrilegious  devastator,  (Eheu,  ciea* 
trieum  ei  scehris  pudet  !j  and  the  well-intentioned  restorer  of  the 
Caroline  age.  To  the  agency  of  the  latter  are  probably  attributable 
the  brick  work  at  various  parts,  the  superstructure  of  the  tower,  now 
flanking  the  nave,  the  costly  and  substantial  oak  gaUery  and  pewings, 
and  (more  happy  than  these  in  execution  if  not  in  intention)  the  organ 
and  seemly  altar-table.  An  ancient  octagonal  font  remains,  but  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pewter  bason  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  the 
cover  rising  in  an  ogee  form,  crocketed  at  the  angles,  carved  and  gilt,  must 
be  sought  by  clambering  up  a  ladder  which  commands  a  view  of  the  organ- 
top  ;  there,  this  relic  quite  perfect  and  perfectly  useless  is  allowed  to 
rest.  Some  portions  of  a  screen  now  serve  to  fence  in  the  depository 
of  the  sexton's  stores  beneath  the  gallery.  Both  font-cover  and  screen 
are  of  Third-Pointed  date ;  as  are  also  the  founder's  canopied  tomb 
and  eflBgy  at  the  north  of  the  altar.  Speaking  of  the  latter  we  ought 
to  mention  that  the  aisle  on  its  south-east  is  the  appointed  play-ground 
of  the  children  from  the  infant  school.  We  need  not,  however,  mul- 
tiply the  details  of  injury  and  neglect ;  enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
the  lamentable  state  into  which  this  time-honoured  house  of  prayer  has 
fallen.  StiU,  extensive  as  has  been  the  work  of  destruction,  imminent 
as  seems  that  of  unaverted  decay,  mischievous  as  in  too  many  points 
has  been  that  of  incongruous  repair  and  fitting, — there  yet  remains  to 
as  a  stately  remnant,  more  durable  (if  but  timely  rescued)  even  in  its 
hoar  antiquity  than  many  a  chorch  built  but  yesterday.  This  fragment 
be  it  remembered  is  an  integral  portion — the  most  sacred  portion — of 
a  temple  hallowed  by  the  devotions  of  our  fore&thers  for  more  than 
a  third  of  the  entire  Christian  era ;— of  a  sanctuary  (certainly  the  only 
one  in  London)  whence  without  intermission  for  seven  hundred  years 
has  ascended  the  incense  of  prayer  and  praise.  Influenced  by  such 
considerations  in  subordination  to  still  deeper  motives,  will  no  church- 
man of  Catholic  principles  and  feelings  step  forward  to  promote  the 
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restoration  of  a  church  like  this  ?  Wiil  earnest-minded  protestants, 
remembering  its  proximity  to  the  spot  Mrhere  martyrs  died  sooner  thsn 
deny  what  they  held  to  be  the  truth,  not  co-operate  ?  Surely  no  more 
fitting  monument  could  be  devised  to  perpetuate  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  the  locality  than  the  sole  remaining  earthly  witness  of  its 
horrors. 

We  believe  that  if  a  well-dig^ted  plan  for  the  restoration  of  this 
interesting  church  were  obtained  from  some  ecclesiastical  architect  of 
eminence, — say  him  to  whom  the  chapters  of  Westminster  and  Ely 
have  confided  the  care  of  their  respective  churches,  or  him  who 
stands  in  the  tame  honourable  position  at  Chichester  and  S.  Patrick's 
cathedrals,  or  the  designer  of  S.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  or  of 
Hursley,  or  any  other  man  distinguished  in  this  department  of  his 
profession ;  and  this  plan  were  endorsed  with  the  approval  of  the 
clergy  of  the  parish  and  the  diocesan,  little  difficulty  would  reslly  be 
encountered  in  raising  ample  funds  to  carry  it  out.  The  resources  of 
the  parishioners  might  hardly  perhaps  meet  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  required  ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  when  the  preser- 
vation of  a  pile  almost  unique  in  the  metropolis  as  respects  its  archi- 
tectural character  and  antiquity,  and  standing  quite  alone  in  its  asso- 
ciations, is  in  question,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  adequate 
exertions  guided  by  judgment  and  moderation  would  be  rewarded  with 
complete  success.  But  to  descend  to  particulars ;  we  would  counsel 
those  on  whom  this  work  would  properly  devolve,  having  prepared 
plans  sanctioned  by  our  own  or  other  kindred  society,  and  haioog 
secured  the  approbation  and  perhaps  substantial  aid  of  the  diocessn, 
next  to  plead  with  the  persuasive  force  of  a  Habere,  with  the  finsocisl 
managers  of  the  parish ;  next  with  its  more  wealthy  firms,  or  indiridnsl 
inhabitants;  then  to  appeal  through  influeutial  members  to  theliberslity 
of  the  city  guilds  and  chief  magistrate ;  and  finally  to  make  the  cause 
public,  and  invite  the  assistance  of  all  who  as  antiquarians  or  church- 
men feel  sympathy  in  it. 

We  trust  at  no  distant  day— would  it  might  be  at  once! — that 
cause  will  be  undertaken  and  triumph  ;  and  whosesoever  shall  be  the 
happiness  of  originating,  gliding,  or  fostering  it  as  parish  priest,  we  fur- 
ther trust,  that  to  those  hallowed  precincts,  restored  to  their  pristine 
beauty  in  externals,  the  still  better  and  holier  restoration  will  be  given 
— of  daily  service.  Tens  of  thousands  frequent  the  area  on  which  S. 
fiartholomew's  western  portal  opens ;  thronged  sheepfolds  cover  it, 
subservient  to  our  necessities  and  luxury ;  close  at  hand  a  hospitsl 
offers  seasonable  aid  to  any  whom  brutes  maddened  by  cruelty  msy 
chance  to  injure.  But  within  S.  Bartholomew's  is  desolate ;  the  fold, 
itself  should  be,  is  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  for  devotional  uses,  barred 
against  the  flock ;  the  healing  medicine  it  should  supply  to  the  wounded 
in  spirit  is  dispensed  but  week  by  week.  May  a  period  soon  amre 
when  this  painful  contrast  shall  cease,  when  the  church  shall  be  con- 
tinually as  accessible  as  the  market  place,  and  dinmally 
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A  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,    Part  I.    General  Introduction. 
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bourg,  1849,  1850,  1851. 

Wb  owe  a  long  outstanding  debt  to  our  friend  and  contributor,  Mr. 
Neale,  but  the  publication  of  the  concluding  parts  of  M.  Brosset's 
Reports  of  his  ArchsologicalJoumey  in  Georgia  and  Armenia,  embracing 
as  they  do  his  accounts  of  several  of  the  chief  Transcaucasian  churches, 
reminds  us  that  we  ought  at  length,  however  imperfectly,  to  give  our 
readers  some  notion  of  what  has  been  discovered  and  methodized  by 
the  historian  of  the  "  Holy  Eastern  Church'*  as  to  its  ecclesiology. 
The  second  of  the  five  books  into  which  Mr.  Neale's  General  Introduc- 
tion is  divided,  treats  exclusively  of  the  ecclesiology  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  We  propose  to  make  this  the  groundwork  of  our  remarks, 
bringing  in  M.  Brosset's  additional  information  wherever  it  may  con- 
firm, or  qualify,  Mr.  Neale's  descriptions. 

Mr.  Neale  begins  by  enlarging  on  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  He  has 
had  no  pioneer  in  the  subject,  he  has  never  himself  visited  the  East,  and 
oriental  ecclesiology  b  that  "  not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  continent, 
only,  but  of  Asia,  the  third  part  of  Europe,  and  a  quarter  of  Africa." 
He  has  also  strong  prejudices  to  contend  with.  He  justly  enough 
says: — 

**  It  is  curious  how  strong  a  prejudice  exists  agiunst  sU  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  Byzantine  architecture.  It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  stiff  corruption  of 
heathen  art,  a  'Jacobean'  imitation  of  Grecian  loveliness.  That  it  has  in 
itself  the  breath  of  Christian  life ;  that  it  worked  out  its  own  developements ; 
that  piety  of  the  deepest  fervour,  and  genius  of  the  highest  order,  were  poured 
forth  on  its  thousand  temoles ;  Uiat  the  sublime  dome  was  its  own,  that  shrine 
raised  to  the  Almighty  above  the  din  and  the  bustle  of  earth,  of  which  perhaps 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  full  developement ;  all  this  is  unknown  or  forgotten. 
The  man  who  will  be  affected  even  to  tears  with  the  Romanesque  majesty  of 
Peterborough  or  Treves,  will  acknowledge  condescendinsly  the  barbaric  splen- 
dour of  S.  Sophia  or  Cutais.  As  if  there  were  a  momenrs  comparison  between 
the  Western  cathedral  of  the  eleventh  century,  aspiring  into  Christianity,  and 
the  soarinff  arches  and  aerial  dome  of  Byzantine  glory  I  True :  the  parallel 
eeases  with  the  first  Western  style.  The  succeeding  epochs  of  Constantino- 
politan  art  varied  only  so  much  from  each  other  as  Pisan,  or  Rhenish,  or 
Lombard,  differ  from  Norman  Romanesoue.  There  lacked  the  vigorous 
freshness,  which,  in  the  West,  bade  old  things  to  pass  away ;  and  thoueh 
Servia  at  one  time  trembled  on  the  verge  of  a  Byzantine  First- Pointed,  the 
battle  of  Rossowa  swept  away  her  art  and  her  kingdom  together." — p.  166. 

Mr.  Neale  is  not  however  led  by  his  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
Byzantine  architecture  to  undervalue  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the 
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Pointed  style  of  the  Occident.     He  tells  us  himself  the  exact  place,  in 
our  estimation  of  styles,  which  he  claims  for  the  architecture  of  the  East. 


tt 


None,  I  imaeiae,  would  for  a  moment  class  Byzantine  architectore  with 
any  pointed  developement  of  Christian  Art.  I  only  claim  for  it  a  position 
above  the  highest  developement  of  Latin  Romanesque.  And,  if  that  be  con- 
ceded  to  it,  if  we  approach  it  with  the  belief  that  its  cathedrals  are  of  a  hiefaer 
design  than  even  such  glorious  piles  as  Tewkesbury,  or  Durham,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  do  it  that  justice  which  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  it,  and  to 
excnange  the  narrow-mindedness  of  a  simply  European  view  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  neglected  half  of  Catholic  Art.'^— p.  167. 

Mr.  Neale  follows  the  general  view  of  the  chronology  of  Byzantine 
architecture  proposed  by  M.  Couchaud,  from  whom,  and  from  M. 
Dubois  de  Montpereuz,  he  has  borrowed  most  of  his  ground-plans.  He 
divides  Eastern  ecclesiology  into  two  grand  branches,  Byzantine  and 
Armenian,  the  latter  prevailing  in  Armenia  and  the  countries  adjoining 
the  Caucasus,  the  other  over  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  world,  except 
in  Georgia,  where  "  the  two  styles  are  found  blended  in  various  combi- 
nations."    Here  follows  the  definition  of  a  pure  Byzantine  church : — 

'*  A  Byzantine  church  might  most  fitly  be  defined  as  a  gabled  Greek  eross, 
with  central  dome,  inscribed  in  a  square,  or  quasi-square.  This  square  has, 
on  the  west,  an  addition,  not  usually  under  the  same  roof,  and  sometimes 
a  mere  lean-to;  and  is  on  the  east,  externally  for  the  most  party  and  almost 
always  internally,  triapsidal. 

"The  interior  arrangement  involves  a  fourfold  division,  into  bema  or 
sanctuary,  choir,  nave,  narthez.  The  sanctuary  is  strongly  marked  oif  from 
the  choir,  the  nave  from  the  narthex.  The  choir  and  nave  are  less  distinctly, 
and  often  not  at  all,  separated.  The  narthex  forms  the  western  addition  shove 
named." 

We  must  quote  also  the  following  passage : — 

"  Byzantine  architecture,  unlike  the  Romanesque  of  the  West,  which  was  a 
progressive  developement  from  the  traditions  of  the  Lower  Empire  under  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  successive  introduction  of  Christian  elements,  was  the  original 
creation  probably  of  some  one  great  mind,  (now  lost  to  fame)  invented  anew 
as  a  Christian  style  when  Byzantium  became  the  first  Christian  capital,  and 
completed,  as  a  theory,  in  the  erection  of  S.  Sophia,  to  which,  therefore,  all 
Byzantine  churches  may  be  referred  as  to  their  prototype.''— -p.  170. 

Mr.  Neale  divides  Byzantine  architecture  chronologically  into  fbnr 
stages : — 

*'  1.  From  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  to  the  erection  of  S.  Sophia, 
A.D.  330  to  A.D.  537. 

"  2.  From  the  erection  of  S.  Sophia  to  the  commencement  of  the  cathedral 
of  CuUis,  A.D.  537  to  A.D.  1003. 

"  3.  From  the  commencement  of  the  cathedral  of  Cutais  to  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  1003  to  A.D.  1453. 

"  4.  From  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  present  time,  a.d.  1453  to  a.d. 
1849."- p.  172. 

As,  according  to  Mr.  Neale,  all  Byzantine  churches  may  be  refienred 
to  S.  Sophia  as  to  their  prototype,  so,  he  thinks,  may  all  Armeoisn 
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cfaurdies  be  derived  from  S.  Hripairoe,  near  Etchmittdzine.  Our  audior 
proceeds  to  describe  a  typal  Armeniaii  church,  and  suggests  the  classi- 
fication of  this  style  into  five  periods.  We  propose,  however,  to  con- 
sider Armenian  Rcclesiology,  separately,  in  a  subsequent  number. 

We  borrow  from  Mr.  Neale's  book,  by  the  permission  of  his  and  our 
Publisher,  the  typal  ground-plan  of  the  Byzantine  style :  that  of  S. 
Theodore  at  Athens : — 


> 
^'^, 
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1.  The  hywv  0rifMf  or  sanctuary. 

2.  The  Altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  apse. 

3.  The  protheM,  1  which,  when  divided,  aa  here,  by  walla  from  the 

4.  The  diaeoniwn,  or  aacristy,  J      bema,  are  called  parabemata. 

5.  The  ieam09tan$,  or  screen  which  separatee  sanctuary  frooti  choir,  and  therefore 

answers  to  onr  altar-rails. 

6.  The  iruihu,  or  dome ;  under  it  the  choir. 

7.  The  nftTC,  or  trt^za,  not  architecturally  separated  from  the  choir. 

8.  The  narthex. 

The  same  ignorance  that  has  prevailed  among  many  Western  ritual- 
ists as  to  the  triple  division  of  a  church  into  nave,  chancel,  and  sanc- 
tasry,  has  obtained  also  among  Eastern  writers,  who,  not  clearly  seeing 
that  the  narthex,  or  place  for  penitents,  was  an  additional,  or  fourth 
division,  have  often  considered  it  as  one  of  the  three  essential  parts.  But 
the  bema,  choir,  and  nave  answer  exactly  to  the  western  divisions,  the 
narthex  being  occasionally  added.  Our  readers  scarcely  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  main  screen  in  Eastern  ecclesiology, — the  icono- 
atasis, — is  always  between  the  bema  and  the  choir,  answering,  that  is, 
to  our  altar-rails ;  while,  in  the  West,  there  is  a  high  screen  between 
the  nave  and  the  chancel,  and  none,  or  a  very  subordinate  one,  between 
the  chancel  and  the  sanctuary.  This  rule,  if  it  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  will  be  a  complete  key  to  the  most  puzzling  incongruities  of 
ritualism  in  either  ecclesiology.  Mr.  Neale's  whole  discussion  of  this 
Billet  is  most  satisfactory ;  but  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  do  more 
thn  refer  our  readers  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  learned  and  lucid  descrip- 
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tion  he  gives  of  the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  parts  and  details  of 
a  church. 

But  there  is  one  point  upon  which  no  light  is  thrown ;  and  that  is,  the 
reason  why  Oriental  churches  are  almost  always  so  diminutive.  The 
fact  is  over  and  over  again  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Neale,  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  some  explanation  as  to  the  reason  of  it.  We  should  much  like  to  know 
why,  as  compared  with  Western  churches.  Eastern  ones  are  so  tmcon- 
gregational ;  and  how,  practically,  such  small  structures  were  made  to 
suffice  for  the  wants  of  considerable  populations  ? 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  Oriental  ecclesiology,  the  doors  from  one  psit 
of  the  church  to  another  are  more  numerous  and  important  than  among 
the  Westerns.  Mr.  Neale  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  and 
has  applied  a  suitable  epithet  to  one  door,  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  without  a  technical  name  among  Greek  ritualists.  According  to 
his  enumeration,  the  doors  (1)  between  the  bema  and  the  choir- 
answering  to  our  altar-rails — are  called  '  The  Holy  doors,'  a  term  often 
used  among  ourselves  for  the  doors  of  the  chancel-screen.  The  doors 
(^)  between  the  choir  and  the  nave  are  the  '  Royal '  or  the  '  Silver 
doors.'  Those  (3)  between  the  nave  and  the  narthex,  hitherto  un- 
named, Mr.  Neale  calls  the  '  Angelic  doors  *;  and  those  (4)  between 
the  narthex  and  the  porch,  or  the  exterior,  are  the  '  Beautiful  (jates.* 
This  nomenclature  will  be  profitably  borne  in  mind  by  students  in 
Oriental  ecclesiology. 

The  very  ambiguous  question  of  what  the  soleas  was  in  a  Greek 
church  is  not  wholly  set  at  rest.  The  uses  and  positions  of  the  ambons 
are  well  illustrated.  We  wonder  however  that  the  actual  ambons  in 
Jewish  synagogues  were  not  referred  to  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
central  ambon,  such  e.g.,  as  that  described  in  S.  Sophia  itself. 

In  connexion  with  the  gynseconitis,  or  women's  gallery,  we  may 
regret  that  here,  as  before  in  the  case  of  the  comparatively  small  sosle 
of  Greek  churches,  Mr.  Neale  has  not  explained  this  peculiar  arrange- 
ment. It  would  have  been  curious  to  know  what  is  the  present  Greek 
practice  as  to  the  place  of  women  in  churches.  We  belieye  that  they 
now  mingle  with  the  men,  and  like  them  approach  the  iconostasis  for 
the  purpose  of  kissing  the  icons. 

In  the  first  period  of  Eastern  ecclesiology,  ranging  from  a.d.  330  to 
637,  Mr.  Neale  enumerates  several  remaining  churches,  and  describes, 
with  ground-plans,  the  rock- churches  of  Tepekerman,  and  of  Inkerman, 
both  in  the  Crimea.  Still  more  curious  is  the  ground-plan  of  Midiah, 
a  rock-church  on  the  HeUespont,  where  the  synthronus  round  the  apse 
is  perfect.  Tlos,  a  church  in  Lycia,  has  the  singular  ground-plan  of  a 
quatrefoiled  square,  like  the  common  shield  for  the  Evangelistic  symbols. 
Mr.  Neale  borrows  from  Mr.  Curzon  a  plan  of  the  rock-diureh  of 
Gebel-el-terr,  on  the  Nile,  where  the  fourfold  division  is  distinctly 
marked  by  three  wooden  screens.  We  cannot  ourselves  wholly  agree 
with  Mr.  Neale  in  assigning  so  early  a  date  as  this  first  period,  i.e.,  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  to  S.  Clement,  Ancyra.  The  elongated  apsidal 
bema  and  the  dome  seem  to  us  to  point  to  a  somewhat  later  date. 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  very  learned  and  interesting  aeoonnft 
of  the  world-famous  8.  Sophia,  built  a.d.  632^537,  and  Mr«  Naslc 
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bas  elaborated  a  very  careful  ground*pIan,  with  conjectural  restorations 
of  the  ritual  arrangements.  We  could  give  no  idea,  by  mere  extracts^ 
of  this  instructive  disquisition. 

No  less  than  twenty-three  churches,  from  Lycia«  Georgia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Hungary,  Greece,  and  Egyj)t,  are  examined  in  the  succeeding 
chapter  in  illustration  of  the  Byzantine  second  period,  from  a.d.  537  to 
1003.  Among  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Pitzounda,  in  Georgia,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Catholicos  of  Abkhasia,  built  a.d.  658,  and  115  feet 
loii£^.^  This  is  ruined,  but  about  to  be  restored  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  ruined  church  of  Tchesemay,  in  Lycia,  has  a  very  singu- 
lar plan,  which  Mr.  Neale  borrows  from  Messrs.  Spratt  and  Forbes. 
The  plan  of  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  dromie,  or  Basilican  form,  sometimes  re- 
tained in  Byzantine  churches. 

From  M.  Mouravieff's  Travels  in  Armenia  and  Georgia  we  find 
extracted  an  interesting  account  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Holy  Cross, 
Alaverde,  Georgia.  M.  Brosset  also  describes  this  church,^  but, 
curiously  enough,  under  its  original  dedication,  S.  George.  M.  Brosset 
IS  unfortunately  but  a  poor  ecclesiologist ;  however,  he  confirms  M. 
Mouravieff's  general  idea  of  the  scale  and  height  of  the  church.  He 
says: — 

"  L'^glise  de  S.  Georges  d'AIawerd  m'a  para  plus  haute  et  presque  aussi 
vaste  que  celle  de  Mtzkb^tha.  Elle  est  construite  en  croix,  avee  coupole 
conique,  et  toute  blancbie  par  dehors,  ce  qui  la  fait  se  detacher  de  loin  sur  le 
fonds  de  verdure  dont  eUe  est  entour^." 

The  interior  he  describes  further  on  as  in  a  bad  state  of  dilapidation, 
chiefly  from  damp. 

The  third  period  of  Byzantine  architecture  dates  from  a.d.  1003  to 
1453.     Mr.  Neale  thus  commences  his  fifth  chapter — 

"Many  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  eleventh  century  one  of 
ecclesiological  developement  to  Byzantine  architecture.  A  grand  national 
impulse  had  been  given  by  the  victories  of  Nicepboras  Pbocas  and  John 
Zimisces.  Cilicia  and  Antioch  liad  been  revindicated  to  the  Cross ;  the  wbole 
of  Asia  Minor  bad  yielded,  if  but  temporarily,  to  the  reviving  majesty  of  the 
empire ;  Bagdad  itself  bad  trembled  under  the  rule  of  the  impotent  calipbs. 
With  the  rallyiog  energies  of  a  people,  Art  will  also  of  necessity  revive ; 
the  unwonted  success  of  Byzantine  arms,  the  internal  vitality  of  an  empire 
which  had  yet  five  centuries  of  existence,  the  security  from  foreign  attacks,  and 
the  treasures  of  conquered  nations,  these  things  combined  to  render  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century  an  epoch  favourable  for  the  promotion  of  art,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  genius.  During  the  preceding  century  literature  had  flourished ;  tbe 
exertions  of  tbe  Csesar  Bardas,  of  Leo  tbe  Philosopher,  and  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  bad  been  partially  crowned  with  success;  while  tbe  church 
bad  received  an  impulse  from  that  wonderful  man,  tbe  Patriarch  Photius, 
which  she  was  resolved  to  maintain.  The  conversion  of  Russia  excited  to 
their  utmost  efforts  tbe  architects  of  Constantinople ;  for  S.  Vladimir  and 
Dabrina,  Yaroslaff  and  Mistislaff,  looked  for  their  art  as  well  as  for  their 
religion  from  tbe  imperial  city,  and  in  their  rising  cathedrals  imitated 
the  form,  and  adopted  tbe  name,  of  tbe  GScumenical  church.  Georgia,  too,  as 
we  shall  see,  recovering  from  foreign  oppression,  needed  her  Spiritual  mother*s 

•  >  Rap.  I.  p.  65. 
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art  as  well  as  attistance ;  anil,  at  the  very  time  when  the  call  on  Constantino- 
ple was  loudest,  she  received  an  infusion  of  new  life  from  the  West.  The 
conquests,  first  of  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  then  of  Sicily,  brought  Constanti- 
nople into  more  immediate  contact  with  Europe,  and  the  Normans,  whether  as 
allies  or  enemies,  infused  yigour  of  conception  and  boldness  of  design  into 
the  worn-out  mind  of  the  East.  Perhaps  also  the  discovery  that  the  fatal 
jrear  1000  had  passed  without  bringing  the  end  of  the  world,  infused  new  life 
into  the  architects,  as  of  the  West,  so  of  the  East."-- p.  266. 

The  erection  of  the  cathedral  of  Cutaia,  of  which  Mr.  Neale  gtvea  a 
plan  from  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  fixea  the  beginning  of  this  period. 
The  following  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  style : — 

"  Some  approximation  to  Latin  arrangement  is  discoverable.  The  narthex 
loses  its  importance,  the  naos  is  lengthened,  the  choir  assumes  more  promi- 
nence, the  women's  galleries  disappear,  the  aisles  become  substantial  parts  of 
the  church,  and,  by  consequence,  the  cross  assumes  a  less  defined  position. 
Buttresses  are  adopted  with  greater  freedom ;  string-courses  are  not  nnnsuaL 
In  ornaments,  though  not  in  general  idea,  this  style  bears  to  the  preceding  the 
same  [relation]  that  onr  Third  does  to  our  Middle- Pointed.  Enrichment  is 
subdivided  and  multiplied,  gorgeousness  succeeds  to  chaste  beauty.  In  some 
instances  pinnacles  are  adopted ;  arcading  is  very  frequent.  Frescoes  entirely 
exclude  mosaic,  and  by  their  multiplication  give,  in  some  instances,  the  effect 
of  that  marble  which  mosaic  had  supplanted.  The  windows,  in  the  marble 
with  which  they  are  filled,  diminish  as  to  sise,  but  multiply  as  to  number,  the 
apertures.  Doors,  especially,  became  richer.  The  roofs  are  for  the  most  part 
waggon- vaulted.  The  domes,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  epoch,  sprang  from 
polygonal  towers;  afterwards  the  substructure  became  circular  or  square." 
—pp.  267,  268. 

And  this  important  church  itself,  the  cathedral  of  Cutais^  deserves  a 
more  particular  description. 

"  The  cathedral  of  Cutais  first  claims  onr  notice.  This,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  S.  Sophia,  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  effort  of  Byzantine  art, 
till  its  Servian  developement.  It  was,  however,  begun  by  Georgian  architects, 
a  fact  which  undoubtedly  influenced  its  plan,  for  we  find  the  adoption  of  the 
Armenian  niched  apse,  which  here  attains  its  most  perfect  form:  and 
the  anti-parabemata,  and  the  apsidal  transepts. 

'*  It  has  prothesis  and  diaconicon.  The  dome  piers  are  octagonal,  and  en- 
riched with  capitals  not  unlike  those  of  Enelish  Romanesque.  The  dome  should 
rather  be  described  as  a  circular  tower  with  spire,  another  proof  of  Armenian 
influence.  The  narthex  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  like  S.  Sophia  at  Rieff,  and 
like  many  Western  Romanesoue  examples,  as  Laach,  Li^ge  S.  Bartholomew, 
&c.,  and  both  the  royal  ana  the  beautiful  gates  are  pointed,  though  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  whole  church  is 
arcaded  in  the  exterior  with  narrow,  tall,  circular-headed  arches,  thereby 
showing  its  Georgian  relationship. 

"This  cathedral  was  begun  in  1003  by  Bagration  III.,  King  of  Georgia, 
who  intended  it  for  a  masterpiece  of  art  and  decoration.  On  his  death,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  very  far  advanced ;  and  his  son,  Bagration  IV.,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Romanus  Argyrus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  applied 
to  his  father-in-law  for  architects  capable  of  accomplishing  the  work.  Uis  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  same  Emperor,  as  we  shall  directly  see,  suppUrd 
the  architects  for  S.  Sophia  at  Kieff."— pp.  268,  262. 

M.  Brosset  attests  the  accuracy  of  M.  Dubois'  plans  and  elevrntioas 
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of  this  charch ;  and  yet  he  gives  a  ground^plan,  drawn  by  his  com- 
panion,  M.  Mouslof,  which  has  some  not  unimportant  differences.  It 
is  not  always  safe  to  question  local  traditions.  M.  Brossetfound  it  so, 
and  his  annoyance  appears  to  have  been  extreme  when  he  was  disbe- 
lieved.    He  says : 

''Pourtant  k  Kouthais,  on  attribne  g^n^ralemeDt  k  Bagrat  lY.  la  eon-* 
■tructioo  de  la  cathedral.  Quaad  j 'exposal  mea  preuves  cootrairea  au  m^tro- 
pohte,  il  me  r^pondit  par  on  ^neigique  tquomiia,  *  c'e«t  faut/  "    (zi.  3.) 

Mr.  Neale  does  not  seem,  from  his  account,  to  be  aware  that  this 
fine  church  at  Gutais*  is,  as  M.  Brosset  declares,  a  complete  ruin. 

The  monastery  of  Gelath  in  Abkhasia,  which  is  described  by  Mr. 
Neale  from  M.  Mouravieff,  was  visited  by  M.  Brosset,  who,  by  the 
way,  calls  it  G^nath,  deriving  its  name  from  r^eveOXiaKov — the  nativity 
of  the  blessed  Virgin — which  is  its  dedication.  Mr.  Neale  says  that 
the  Assumption  b  its  dedication.  The  north  elevation  of  this  church, 
as  given  in  M.  Brosset*s  Atlas,  is  not  unlike  German  Romanesque,  as 
at  Cologne.  There  is  a  lofty  polygonal  central  tower,  arcaded  all 
round,  with  a  polygonal-pyramidal  bead — not  a  dome  at  all,  externally 
—over  the  intersection  of  a  cross.  The  nave  and  choir  are  of  equal 
height,  with  an  external  arcade,  not  pierced,  answering  to  the  clerestory ; 
the  facade  of  the  north  transept  has  three  round-headed  lights  under 
an  immense  arcade.  The  nave  and  choir  have  lofty  aisles  ;  and  the 
choir  and  its  aisles  terminate  at  the  east  in  pentagonal  apses.  The 
narthex  has  a  gabled  roof  running  north  and  south.  M.  Brosset 
gives  this  notice  of  the  interior : 

**  A  I'int^rienr,  une  galerie  t'^tend  jusqu'aux  piUers  de  la  coupole.  Dans  le 
sanctuaire,  environn^  de  gradins  circulaires  pour  le  clerg^,  comme  k  Bidchwinta 
et  dans  quelqnea  autres  ^glises,  la  muraille  est  couverte  de  peinturei  des 
saiort."     (xi.  p.  10.) 

In  this  church  are  preserved  not  only  chalices  and  patens,  but  stoles, 
and  chalice-veils,  and  crosses,  and  lamps,  and  reliquaries,  with  votive 
inscripticns,  carefully  copied  by  M.  Brosset.  We  subjoin  the  transla- 
tion of  a  legend  on  a  veil. 

"  Qnieonque,  ^v^qoe  ou  pr^ire,  placers  ce  voile  tur  la  lainte-table,  souvenez- 
Tons  da  roi  Alexandra  et  de  la  reine  Nestan-Daredjan^  Dieu  aussi  touviendra  de 
Toas.    Amen." 

This  king  died  in  1661. 

On  another  veil,  after  a  verse  from  a  psalm,  is  this  curious  in- 
scription : 

"Mere  de  Dieu  de  Khakhoul,  intercede  dans  les  deux  vies,  aupr^s  de 
ton  filsj  pour  la  reine  des  reines  Thinathin." 

In  fact  G^nath  seems  even  richer  than  most  Transcaucasian  churches 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  inscriptions. 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  M.  Brosset's  full  description  of  the 
sepulchral  chapel  of  S.  David  the  Restorer.  Here  there  remains 
an  iron  gate,  a  screen,  with  an  Arabic  inscription,  of  great  antiquity. 
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"Ce  battant/'  says  M.  Brosset,  "a  diz  pieds  de  haut;  les  montanta 
en  sont  reunis  par  sept  traverses  en  fer,  recouvertes  de  feuilles  de  t61e  ^paiase» 
assujetties  par  des  clous/' 

It  was  erected  in  1139. 

Mr.  Neale  could  find  no  account  of  the  other  churches,  S.  George 
and  S.  Nicolas,  at  Gdnath.  M.  Brosset  merely  describes  S.  George  as 
having  a  cupola,  an  iconostasis,  and  a  curious  copy  of  the  Gospels  on 
its  altar.  Of  S.  Nicolas,  he  says  nothing.  This  monastery,  at  least, 
is  in  good  repair. 


"  L'^glise  et  le  monast^re  de  G^nath  tont  lea  mieux  tenus  que  j'ai  vus  dans 
toute  la  Georgie ;  les  muraillea  sent  propres  et  en  bon  ^tat,  la  toiture,  en  t61e 
peinte  en  vert,  tout  r^jouit  la  vue.  L^  livres  seuls  se  d^t^riorent  gratuite- 
meut,  dans  uo  r^duit  obseur  de  la  chapelle  de  S.  Georges."    (zi.  46.) 

One  of  Mr.  Neale's  most  curious  examples  of  the  Third  Byzantine 
period  is  that  of  S.  John  at  Athens,  which  as  he  most  justly  says, 

"  is  evidently  constructed  on  a  Latin  type.  The  east  end,  square  both  in- 
side and  out  is  excessively  rare :  while  the  arrangement  of  diaconicon  and 
prothesis,  so  far  to  the  west,  is  awkward,  and  an  adaptation  not  originally 
derived  from  the  Eastern  rite.  The  narthex  is  scarcely  separated  from  the 
trapeza,  while  the  proaulion  is  very  prominent,  and  does  not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  present  a  series  of  arches  on  the  west." — ^p.  275. 

Passing  over,  besides  other  examples,  the  anomalous  ground-plan  of 
Arta,  in  Ambrncia,  where  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  "  parecclesia  " 
makes  us  believe  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  we  come  to  Ani,  in 
Armenia.     We  must  extract  Mr.  Neale's  description  of  this  church. 

"  In  Ani,  once  the  capital  of  Armenia,  is  a  church  which  forms  a  carious 
link  between  Byzantine  and  Armenian,  but  rather  aihes  itself  to  the  former : 
while  the  cathedral  in  the  same  place,  also  a  connecting  link,  claims  greater 
affinity  with  the  latter.  The  church  in  question  was  built  by  the  Georgians, 
to  whom  the  city  then  belonged,  in  12M.  It  consists  of  bema,  prothesis, 
diaconicon,  naos,  and  double  proaulion.  It  resembles  Byzantine  structuies 
in  the  absence  of  the  north-west  and  south-west  chapels  which  characterize 
purely  Armenian  churches,  in  the  formed  narthex,  and  in  the  proaulion :  it 
resembles  Armenian  in  the  flat  east  end,  (the  bema  being  apsidal  only  in  the 
intenor,  and  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon  not  apsidal :)  in  having  no  piers, 
there  being  no  west  doors  to  the  parabemata ;  in  having  two  quasi-niches  at 
each  facade  of  the  church,  which  serve  no  constructive  use,  and  are  evidently 
merely  left  because  an  instinctive  feeling  vgoed  for  them ;  and  finally,  in  the 
round  central  tower  and  conical  spire.  'Hiis  church  is  arcaded  in  circular- 
headed  arches  all  round  :  the  tower  has  ten  such ;  the  arches  themselves  are 
richly  worked,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  spring  of  those  in  the  tower  is  a 
rosette.  The  arches  of  the  proaulion  are  circular,  springing  from  dreular 
porphyry  shafts,  with  heavy  flowered  capitals,  such  as  in  England  we  should 
denominate  transitional;  the  arch  itself  is  worked  in  a  mizture  of  embattled 
and  chevron  mouldings.  Over  the  western  door  is  a  Majesty ;  over  one  of  the 
side  ones  a  sculpture  of  the  Tdeing  down  from  the  Cross ;  over  the  other  the 
Mother  of  God  and  three  angels  appearing  to  one  in  a  dream,  perhaps  in 
reference  to  some  vision  which  suggested  the  foundation  of  the  church.  The 
descriptions  are  all  either  in  Georgian  or  Greek :  one  of  these  testifies  that 
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'This  church  was  built  under  Atabeg  Spassalar;  year  700.' »  1251." — pp. 
276,  277. 

M.  Brosset  devotes  many  pages  to  the  antiquities  of  this  ruined 
city.  To  the  cathedral  he  assigns  the  date  of  a.d.  1006 :  the  name 
of  its  architect  was  Trdat. 

The  other  church  at  Ani,  described  by  Mr.  Neale,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  M.  Khanykof,  whose  report  is  appended  to  M.  Brosset's : — 

*'  Le  premier  ^ifice  que  nous  rencontrlLmes  dans  la  ville  mdme  ^tait  une 
magoifique  egUae ;  sea  comicbes  ^taient  orn^et  d'arabesques,  et  son  portique 
^^nt  r^posait  avec  li^g^ret^  sur  une  coloune  en  porphyre,  dans  le  style 
Oriental.  On  distinguait  sur  la  porte  la  figure  du  Sauveur,  d'un  c6t^  duquel 
eat  represent^  la  descente  de  la  croix,  et  de  I'autre  une  yiaion  que  je  ne  puis 
m'ezpUquer :  la  aainte  Yierge  est  figur^  debout,  devant  un  homme  endormi, 
et  plus  haut  troia  angea  plauent  dana  lea  aira.  II  eat  poaaible  que  ce  aoit  la 
▼iaion  que  donna  Fid^  d'^riger  cet  Edifice.  II  ^tait  Strange  de  yoir  aur 
rarcade  ezt^rieurey  aoutenue  par  une  colonne  rouge,  un  reate  de  peinture  re* 
pr^ntant  des  femmea  nuea,  entrelac^ea  de  aerpenta,  probablement  dea  furies, 
maia  il  eat  diflScile  d'expliquer  comment  cea  aymbolea  mythologiquea  ont 
trouTe  place  k  Tentr^  d*un  aanctuaire  Chretien.  Je  auia  entree  dana  Tfigliae, 
et  j'ai  eti  ^tonn^  d'y  trouver  une  diapoaition  int^rieure  et  dea  peinturea  con- 
formea  en  tout  aux  r^glementa  de  TEgliae  grecque ;  en  face  on  voyait  I'image 
de  la  aainte  Yierge  de  Blaquernes,  avec  le  Sauveur  enfant  dana  aea  braa ;  plus 
baa,  on  a  peint  Notre- Seigneur  oflFrant  la  communion  aux  ap6trea ;  an  deasoua 
ae  Toient  lea  figurea  de  divers  aainta,  parmi  leaquela  j'ai  pu  d^chiffrer  lea  noma 
grecs  de  Nicolas,  L^ontiua  et  Aristag^a,  fila  de  Gr^goire-le- Grand ;  aur  lea 
mars  lat^ux  on  a  peint  Tentr^e  de  Notre- Seigneur  k  Jerusalem  et  TAssomp- 
tion  de  la  sainte  Yierge.  11  est  &  remarquer  que  toutea  lea  inacriptioua  aont 
en  grec  et  en  g^orgien,  et  qu'il  n'y  en  a  paa  une  aeule  Arm^nienne ;  ce  fait 
aenit  asaez  Strange  dana  une  capitale  de  1' Armenia,  a'il  n'^tait  expliqu^  par 
rinacription  ^v^  aur  la  face  exterieure  du  mur  de  I'autel,  on  y  lit :  cet  ^gliae 
a  6i6  eonatruite  aoua  I'Atabeg-Spaaalar,  Chahinchah,  I'an  700  e.  a.  (1254  a.d.) 
done  k  une  ^poque  oh  Ani  ^tait  au  ponvoir  dea  roia  de  Georgie." 

We  learn  from  M.  Brosset  that  there  remains  also  a  dodecagonal 
church  at  Ani,  under  the  invocation  of  S.  Gregory,  (this  was  built 
by  Gragic  the  First :  it  has  a  cupola  and  three  doors ;)  and  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  ruined  city,  by  M.  Abick,  appended  to  the  book« 
there  are  laid  down  an  icosagonal  and  an  octagonal  church. 

Mr.  Neale  concludes  this  chapter  with  the  following  general  notice 
of  the  Servian  style  :— 

'*  Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  Servian  churches  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Servia  was  then,  aa  we  have  aeen,  a  powerful  empire,  electing  and 
Gonaecradng  ita  own  Patriarch.  Situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Weatern 
Church,  vet  thoroughly  Oriental  in  ita  faith,  it  waa  in  a  peculiarly  happy 
position  for  the  developemeut  of  Byzantine  art.  At  firat,  aa  in  the  grand  chturch 
of  Studbnitza,  (a.d.  1190,)  which  ia  of  white  marble,  and  Yrdnik  in  the 
Fruaca  Gora,  the  forma  of  Conatantinople  were  atrictly  followed ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  S.  Stephen  Duahan,  polygonal  towers  with  low  polygonal  cappings 
began  to  be  substituted  for  domes ;  the  windowa  became  narrow  and  long, 
and  with  all  the  effect  of  lancets ;  marigolda  were  occaaionally  uaed ;  aquare 
pvramidal-headed  turreta  occasionally  occurred ;  clerestoriea  were  frequent. 
The  chapel  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna,  built  by  King  Stephen  Urosh,  that 
of  Zhichka  Gicha,  that  in  the  palace  of  Kruakevitak,  but,  above  all,  that 
of  Ravenitza,  built  by  S.  Knies  Lasar  in  1380,  are  all  eminent  examples ;  and 
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near  Ravenitza  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  churches,  of  a  aimilar  style,  and 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  mostly  in  ruins.  The  material  was  usually 
brick,  arranged  in  various  coloured  patterns. 

"  On  looking  at  one  of  these  buildings,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  normal  deve- 
lopement  was  all  but  gained ;  the  old  forms  in  a  considerable  degree  remained ; 
but  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into  them.  We  may  regard  them  as  we  should 
have  regarded  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  or  the  nave  of  Lincoln,  had  English 
art  been  swept  away  by  infidel  conquerors  on  their  completion.  Nor  could 
the  Eastern  architect,  desirous  of  a  Byzantine  developement,  have  a  better 
preparatory  study  than  the  churches  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Servia."-* 
pp.  278,  279. 

The  fourth  and  last  period  of  Byzantine  ecdeaiology,  beginning  with 
A.D.  1453,  is  melancholy  enougb.  We  must  not  abbreviate  Mr.  Neale*8 
own  vivid  description : — 

"  The  fall  of  Constantinople  produced  the  same  effect  on  Eastern,  that  the 
Reformation,  a  century  later,  wrought  on  Western  ecclesiology.  But  there 
was  one  great  difference :  Western  architecture,  after  arriving  through 
three  stages  at  relative  perfection,  had  a  slow  decadence  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  before  it  was  finally  extinguished:  Eastern  art,  on 
the  contrarv,  had  attained,  in  its  Servian  developement,  its  highest  stan- 
dard of  perfection,  but  a  very  few  vears  before  it  was  overwhelmed.  Thereia 
its  course  closely  resembled  the  rate  of  Italy,  where  Middle- Pointed  was  at 
once  succeeded  by  Renaissance. 

"In  the  further  East,  almost  all  traces  of  Christianity,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  had  perished :  the  Bishops,  where  the 
succession  still  continued,  had  deserted  their  sees ;  the  wretched  congrega- 
tions of  Lycia  or  Bitbynia,  of  the  provinces  that  once  bowed  to  the  Throne  of 
Antioch,  assembled  where  and  how  they  mijght,  glad  if  the  meanness  of  their 
churches,  or  the  privacy  of  their  assembhes,  might  elude  or  disappoint  the 
rapacity  of  the  Turks. 

"  In  Greece,  again,  and  the  Islands,  the  most  conflicting  influences  were  at 
work.  Venetian  and  Genoese  empire,  the  petty  sovereignties  of  the  Frank 
despots  of  the  Isles,  the  expiring  art  of  the  Byzantine  mind,  the  rising 
glories  of  mosques  and  minarets,  made  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  those  regions  a  perfect  Babel  of  ecclesiology.  Persecution  was  rife, 
apostacy  frequent,  yet  still  churches  were  built,  and  in  some  rare  instances, 
monasteries  founded ;  but  the  general  effect  in  the  unreality  and  grotesque* 
ness  of  architecture  at  that  period,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  extra- 
Ordinary  condition  of  Bosnia,  where  renegade  chiefs  introduced  the  turban  and 
the  yatagan  into  their  feudal  castles,  and  made  their  prostrations  towards  Mecca 
by  the  tombs  of  their  knightly  ancestors. 

"  Russia  indeed,  already  marked  out  by  Divine  Providence  as  the  future 
stay  of  the  Eastern  Church,  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  kept 
alive  and  developed  its  architecture,  but  she  was  now  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Tartars ;  and  though  her  Church  proved  the  one  great  national  bond 
of  union,  and  preserved  her  from  splitting  up  into  a  varietur  of  petty  pro* 
vinces,  the  long  domination  of  the  Mongols  impressed  a  Tartaric  simiHtade  on 
Russian  ecclesiology.  The  tent  of  these  nomad  tribes  was  the  normal  prin« 
ciple  of  all  their  architecture ;  the  tent  became  therefore  the  prototype  oc  the 
eathedrals  of  the  Kremlin,  and  retained  its  ascendancy  well  nigh  down  to  the 
time  of  the  autocrat  Peter.    Of  this  developement  more  presently. 

*'  Georgia,  though  suffering  severely  from  Turkish  and  Persian  incursions, 
still  held  her  own ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Exarefaal 
church  of  Mtsk^tha  was  refounded  with  a  dignity  that  would  not  have  dis* 
graced  an  earlier  and  a  better  age.*' — pp.  280,  281. 
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ThU  period  ia  Uliutnted  bj  a  ground-plan  of  the  present  patrkrchkl 
church  ID  Constantinople ;  and  a  view — which  we  have  borrowed — of 
the  famous  church,  or  rather  group  of  churches,  of  S,  Baail  at  Moscow. 


"  Its  ^ersl  plan  is  a  tlightljr  oblong  square,  with  loft;  central  octagonal 

r;  eight  domes  stand  round  it,  and  an  additional  one  at  the  north-east, 
domes  are  painted  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  all  different  from  es^ 
other ;  some  are  gold,  frettjr  greeii,  lome  of  dazzling  red,  with  spiral  stripes  of 
white,  some  are  simply  gilded.  The  effect  of  a  summer  san  ihining  on  these 
•pires,  domes,  globes,  crosses,  and  chains,  ii  almost  msgicsl.  It  is  usual  at 
Moscow  to  bequeath  mone;  for  painting  the  outside  of  the  Pokro*iki.  At 
the  east  end  ia  a  imaU  detached  pyramiiW  spire.  The  principal  entrances  are 
St  tbe  north  and  south,  by  eoTered  staircases,  surmounted  h;  spires  that  glitter 
with  green  tiles."— p.  284. 

A  Byzantine  reviral  has  lately  manifested  itself  in  Russia ;  the  Holy 
GoTcrning  Synod  has  issued  '  model '  plans,  and  the  emperor,  by  an 
ouliaz,  has  commanded  the  adoption  of  the  Byzantine  style  thionghont 
his  dominions. 

Finally  there  ia  a  ground-plan,  designed  for  the  Greek  Chnrch  in 
London,  by  M.  Cantanzagli,  of  Athens,  which  unfortunately  was  super* 
seded  by  a  very  inferior  design  by  an  English  architect. 

We  must  defer  our  notice  of  the  chapter  which  treats  of  Armenian 
eccleiiology  till  another  occasion.  Here  we  shall  derive  still  more  help 
from  M.  Brosaet's  Reports. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER  ON  MURAL  PAINTINGS  IN 

CHURCHES. 

[Wb  put  on  record  in  our  pages,  the  following  very  important  judg- 
ment of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  eubject  of  the  mured  paintings  of 
the  chancel  of  S.  Mary,  Shevioke,  Cornwall :  protesting  only  against 
being  supposed  to  believe  that  a  kneeling  attitude  in  the  angel  of  the 
Annunciation  of  necessity  implies  adoration,  any  more  than  the  same 
posture  in  the  presence  of  an  earthly  sovereign. — En.] 

"  I  have  read,  with  much  attention,  the  clear,  the  able,  and  impartial 
report  made  by  the  rural  dean,  having  had,  in  his  inquiry,  the  aid  of 
his  two  immediate  predecessors  in  that  office,  on  the  painting  now  in 
progress  in  the  chancel  of  Shevioke  church.  In  forming  my  judgment 
on  the  case  reported,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  dismiss  altogether  those 
parts  of  it,  which  have  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  matter  specially  com- 
plained of,  but  which  nevertheless  I  here  briefly  recount.  On  die  one 
hand,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  communicants  (chiefly,  I  believe,  of 
the  poorer  classes),  forty-nine  out  of  fifty-nine  (though  of  these  one  is 
stated  to  be  blind,  two  bed-ridden,  and  one  who  had  become  a  com- 
municant only  during  sickness,  in  which  he  has  since  died),  warmly 
approved,  and  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  me  in  favour  of  the  paint- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  a  vote,  condemning  the  paintings,  and 
praying  me  to  use  my  authority  to  require  that  what  b  already  done 
be  effaced,  and  what  is  further  intended  to  be  done,  be  abandoned,  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  vestry,  called  for  the  purpose,  with  only  one 
dissentient  voice,  the  rector's  ;  the  meeting  itself,  however,  consistiog. 
as  has  been  stated  to  me,  of  seven  persons  only.  Again,  of  four 
parishioners  who  attended  the  rural  dean  after  due  warning,  as  com- 
plainants, three  are  not  now  communicants.  These  are  particulars 
which  the  rural  dean  has  done  most  properly  in  reporting,  but  which  I 
deem  it  right  to  dismiss  altogether  from  consideration  in  deciding  on 
the  matter  now  before  me.  That  matter,  I  must  not  forget,  involves  a 
question  of  right,  the  right  of  the  rector  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  at  his  own  discretion,  subject  to  be  controlled  by  the  bishop, 
if  he  place  there  any  ornament  of  a  character  in  itself  open  to  just 
censure,  whether  as  superstitious,  or  indecorous,  or  otherwise  improper. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  recognize  that  right  of  the  rector, 
and  disclaim,  as  bishop,  all  authority  which  is  not  consistent  with  it. 
Looking  at  the  question  thus,  1  find  very  little  which  demands  my  in- 
terference in  the  partially  executed  designs  for  ornamenting  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  at  Sherioke — or  in  what  is  further  intended.  The 
north  wall  only  is,  as  yet,  at  all  dealt  with.  It  is  covered  with  a  dia- 
pered ground  of  red  and  white,  the  white  being  intended  to  be  gilt.  On 
this  ground  are  ^ve  circular  spaces,  or  •  medallions,'  each  of  about 
3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  Within  these  circles  are  delineated,  in 
water  colours — 1.  The  Annunciation.  2.  Our  Loan  *  in  Majesty,* 
seated  on  a  rainbow.  3.  Our  Lord  being  led  to  execution.  4.  Our 
Lord  with  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus.     5.  The   First  Miracle  in 
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Cana  of  Galilee.     These  representations  are  stated  to  be  all  taken  from 
Overbeck,    They  are  all  scriptural  subjects,  and  in  design  seem  to  be 
unobjectionable,  with  a  single  exception.     In  the  Annunciation  the 
Angel  is  kneeling  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    This  is  open  to  censure,  as 
impl}dng  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  an  object  of  adoration ;  and  this 
objection  is  not  removed  by  the  fact  (in  itself  satisfactory)  of  the  Vir- 
gin being  also  kneeling,  with  uplifted  hands,  as  in  prayer  to  God.     I 
direct  that  the  scandal  of  representing  the  angel  as  kneeling  to  the 
Virgin,  be  removed ;  and  if  this  be  done,  there  appears  to  be  no  part 
of  the  work  hitherto  executed  which  I  have  any  just  authority  to  forbid. 
There  ie  not  at  present  any  other  painting  begun,  except  on  a  part  of 
the  east  wall,  where  a  blue  ground  is  prepared  for  the  first  Table  of 
^e  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  to  be  inscribed  in  golden  letters. 
This  space  seems  to  be  not  much  larger  than  one  of  the  medallions  on 
the  north  wall;    and  as  the    chancel   is  somewhat  darkened  by  the 
stained  glass  of  the  windows,  the  requirement  of  the  8^d  Canon,  that 
'  the  Ten  Commandments  be  placed  on  the  east  end  of  every  church, 
that  the  people  may  see  the  same,*  will  hardly  be  satisfied,  unless  the 
scale  be  enlarged.     I  direct,  therefore,  that  this  be  duly  attended  to. 
It  is  proposed  to  place  on  other  parts  of  the  east  wall  the  symbols  of 
the  four  Evangelists.      To  this  I  have  no  right  to  object.      On  the 
south  Bide  it  is  stated  that  nothing  yet  has  been  done.     But  an  untinted 
sketch  of  what  is  intended  has  been  sent  to  me.     The  principal  subject 
there  delineated  is  a  copy  of  a  painting  of  '  The  Last  Judgment,'  in 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Florence.     So  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the   sketch,  there  is  nothing  in  it  with  which  I  ought  to  interfere. 
There  is  also  proposed  a  painting  of  our  Loud  bearing  the  Cross,  after 
sculpture  at  Nuremberg,  and  four  smaller  pieces,  two  from  illumina- 
tions, and  two    from  Overbeek,    viz.,  'The  Ascension,'  'The  Walk 
to  Emmans,'  'Noli    me  tangere,'  'The  Resurrection.'       All  these  I 
deem  it  to  be  within  the  lawful  discretion  of  the  rector  to  adopt  as 
ornaments  of  his  chancel  walls,  as  well  as  an  intended  window  of 
stained  glass,  containing  figures  of  Saint  Stephen  and  Saint  Alban. 
Having  thus  gone  in  detail  through  the  report  made  to  me  by  the  dean 
rural,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  I  not  only  recognize  the  right  of  the 
rector  to  ornament  his  chancel,  but  also  respect  the  holy  feeling  which 
has  prompted  him  to  do  this,  at  an  expenditure  which  must  be  very 
considerable,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  able  artist,  who  will  secure  the 
execution  of  it  to  be  such  as  shall  become  the  sacred  building  on  which 
he  is  employed.     In  an  age  when  no  decoration  is  deemed  too  costly 
for  the  dwellings  of  the  opulent  among  us,  of  all  orders,  it  is  surely  a 
matter  of  just  praise,  rather  than  of  reasonable  censure,  that  a  not 
opulent  clergyman,  modest  and  unpretending  in  his  own  house,  devotes 
whatever  means  he  can  command  to  the  somewhat  sumptuous,  it  may 
be,  yet  sober  and  reverential  adorning  the  house  of  God. 

"  H.   EXBTBR. 

"  Bishopstowe,  Dec.  6,"  (1851.) 
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Thb  Philadelphia  Banner  of  the  Cross  extracted  late  last  year,  from 
the  Toronto  Church,  an  interesting  account  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church  of  S.  Paul,  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  near 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  was  memorahle  by  the  presence  of  four 
Bishops,  two  of  the  American  (Western  New  York,  the  diocesan,  and 
Michigan,)  and  two  of  the  Anglo-American  (Toronto  and  Newfoundland) 
succession.  Both  the  Canadian  and  the  States  Papers  remark  in  the 
most  cordial  terms  upon  this  happy  intercommunion  of  rulers  of  the 
One  Church,  in  two  countries  whose  affinity  has  hitherto  been  the  fire- 
quent  cause  of  coldness.  Both  proclaim  that  to  the  One  Church  thej 
look  for  the  healing  of  their  mutual  wounds.  From  this  we  extract 
(without  of  course  committing  ourselves  to  its  criticism)  the  description 
of  the  church  itself. 

*'  As  we  have  before  noticed,  S.  Paul's  church  ia  built  on  the  same  site  is 
the  old  church.  The  site  is  one  well  calculated  to  tax  the  skill  and  iDgepuity 
of  the  architect,  and  well  has  Mr.  Upjohn  answered  the  challenge.  The  site  m 
the  church  is  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  with  Erie-street  as  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  the  only  street  which  runs  parallel  with  any  of  the  walls  of  the 
churcn.  Main-street,  which  is  the  principal  street  in  Buffalo^  runs  past  the 
eastern  angle,  and  Pearl-street,  which  is  parallel  with  Main-street,  runs  past 
the  western  angle.  What  adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
shape  of  the  lot,  is  the  slope  of  the  ground,  which  descends  Teiy  considerahlj 
from  Main-street,  from  which  point  the  church  would  most  frequently  and 
most  favourably  be  viewed — these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  architect,  and  will  add  lustre  to  aa 
already  established  character.  The  church  is  built  of  red  sandstone  with 
dressed  rubble  work,  in  the  '  Early  English'  style,  with  a  bell-turret  at  the 
north-east  angle,  and  the  tower  and  apire,  which  is  not  yet  erected,  at  the 
south-west  angle ;  in  place  of  transepts  there  is  on  the  norUi  aide  a  chapel,  lo 
that  the  church  presents  from  every  point  from  which  it  is  viewed  a  different 
appearance,  yet  producing  an  harmonious  effect  as  a  whole.  The  roof  a 
covered  with  green  slate,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  dark  sombre  colour  of 
the  building. 

"The  interior  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  exterior,  being  finudied  with 
open  timber  roof  with  carved  tracery,  supported  upon  wooden  columns  risiog 
from  the  ground.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  of  the  aisles  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  nave  which  is  nearly  equilateral,  the  timbers  coloured  as  black 
walnut,  and  between  the  rafters  the  cieling  is  painted  azure  blue.  In  the  side 
chapel,  which  is  fifty  feet  long,  there  is  a  gallery,  and  as  the  chapel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  by  columns  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  diride  the 
aisle  from  the  nave,  the  interior  of  the  church  is  not  disfigured  by  galleries, 
whilst  almost  every  advantage  derived  from  their  use  ia  obtained,  for  the 
chapel  is  so  arranged  that  the  pulpit  can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  it  The 
root  of  the  side  chapel  is  parallel  with  the  aisle. 

"  The  chancel  is  raised  above  the  nave  by  three  rather  deep  steps,  and  is 
twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-four  feet:  it  is  lighted  by  a  beautiful  triplet 
window  to  the  east  filled  with  richly  stained  glass  in  medallions  and  inter- 
secting circles  and  quatrefoils ;  the  south  side  is  lighted  by  two  lancet  win- 
dows and  on  the  north  is  one  of  the  faces  of  the  organ.  The  altar-table  is 
placed  on  a  very  richly  carved  frame,  and  within  the  raila  there  is  a  credence 
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table,  aedilia  for  the  officiating  clergy,  and  a  chair  for  the  Bishop;  outside 
the  rail  but  still  within  the  chancel,  there  are  stalls  from  any  of  which  the 
prayers  may  be  said,  and  a  lectern  for  the  lessons.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  chancel  and  commands  a  view  of  tne  whole  church. 
The  organ  is  opposite  the  pulpit,  or  rather  in  the  angle  of  the  building 
formed  by  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle,  having  two  faces,  one  looking,  as 
before  remarked,  into  the  chancel,  and  the  other  into  the  north  aisle ;  the 
ebotr  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  congregation  and  near  the  organist.  The 
whole  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  is  made  of  black  walnut,  which  com- 
bined with  the  smallness  of  the  windows,  filled  as  they  are  with  stained  glass, 
if  it  is  a  fault,  gives  the  church  perhaps  too  much  of  a  dim  light,  but  certainly 
it  is  better  than  the  opposite  one  of  having  too  much  light. 

"  The  church  is  calculated  to  seat  1000  persons.  The  lensth  of  the  nave 
is  102  fit.  by  30  h.  in  breadth ;  the  side  aisles  are  85  ft.  by  1 5  ft. ;  and  the 
»de  chapel  is  53  ft.  by  28  ft. ;  f^m  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof 
is60{t. 

*'  We  cannot  conclude  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  church  without 
special  notice  of  the  glass ;  it  is  so  far  as  we  can  judge  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
and  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  our  gUss  stainers  will  make  a  pomt  of  studying 
the  windows  of  this  cnurch.  Except  in  the  chancel,  the  windows  are  all 
flowered  quarries,  lozenge-shaped,  having  rich  borders,  with  no  attempt  at 
figures;  they  are  really  beautinil  in  their  simplicity." 

Candour  compels  us  to  observe  that  having  seen,  during  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Upjohn  to  England  last  year,  the  sketch  of  the  church,  we  fear, 
unless  it  has  been  modified,  that  the  intention  is  in  many  respects 
anperior  to  the  execution.  In  particular,  the  windows  as  there  re- 
presented, were  of  far  too  great  a  width  for  a  church  of  those  dimen- 
sions and  character.  The  developement  of  wooden  pillars  within  a 
atone  shell  in  a  church  completed  uno  ntsu,  is  a  bold  one,  but  in  a 
forest  land — ^like  North  America,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  it  as 
legitimate.  Of  course  in  such  matters  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  idea  is  carried  out.  We  understand  that  a  similar 
expedient  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Hansom  in  fitting  up  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  at  Clifton,  from  the  circumstance  of  that  church  having 
been  begun  as  a  huge  paganising  hall  by  Bishop  Baines  (so  conspicuous 
in  his  day  for  the  pertinacious  opposition  he  offered  to  the  ecdesiological 
revival),  and  when  the  walls  had  reached  a  certain  height  the  work 
stopped.  On  its  completion,  under  Mr.  Hansom,  the  interior  was 
moulded  into  a  Pointed  church  by  pillars  and  arcades  of  wood  being 
adopted.  Our  readers  will  likewise  remember  that  in  the  re-fitting  of 
S.  Petei*s,  Plymouth,  of  which  we  gave  an  engraving  in  the  last  volume, 
Ifr.  Street  has  had  recourse  to  the  same  developement.  In  neither  of 
these  instances,  however,  is  the  unus  nisus  predicable.  We  pity  the  per- 
sons condemned  to  the  gallery  in  the  secondiary  aisle — or  "  chapel'*  as  the 
Church  calls  it.  We  observe,  that  the  Morning  Chronicle  while  noticing 
the  consecration  of  this  church  asks,  why  it  Is  not  made  the  occasion 
of  the  restoration  of  a  really  ecclesiastical  system  of  episcopacy :  Bishop 
De  Lancey  assuming  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  and  planting  his 
throne  in  this  church,  after  the  example  of  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  late 
Australia.  We  heartily  concur  in  this  suggestion  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle*  The  American  Church  must  come  to  cathedrals,  sooner  or 
later,  therefore  we  say,  let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible.     S.  Paul's,  Bufialo, 
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is  not  what  we  should  desire  a  cathedral  to  he  in  dignity  or  in  dimen- 
sions,  hut  it  is,  we  conclude,  the  hest  church  in  the  diocese  of  Western 
New  York,  and  situated  in  almost  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  city 
in  that  diocese. 

The  circumstances  of  its  dedication,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  received  on  hoth  sides  of  the  frontier  are  in  themselves  a  species 
of  admonition  not  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  by.  Typical  as  was  that 
gathering  of  the  principle  of  episcopacy,  who  must  not  say  that  it 
needs  its  complement,  in  that  without  which  episcopacy  is  mutilated 
and  ineffective,  the  Ecelesia  Cathedralis,  the  throne  of  the  chief  pastor, 
and  the  centre  of  his  synodical  and  missionary  operations  ?  The  Church 
in  the  United  States  is  a  missionary  Church  pre-eminently,  and  there- 
fore a  missionary  chapter  would  seem  by  all  the  laws  of  common  sense 
to  be  an  indispensability  around  each  bishop's  seat.  At  Buffisdo,  the 
material  fabric  stands  ready  to  receive  it,  and  American  enterprise 
never  lacks  its  means  for  whatever  it  wills. 

But  Western  New  York  is  not  the  only  diocese  in  the  Union  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  at  a  conjuncture  very  favourable  to  this  most  salutary 
reform.  The  original  diocese  of  New  York  has  just  breathed  again 
from  its  distressing  condition  of  episcopal  syncope,  in  the  election  of 
a  Provisional  Bishop,  with  great  general  cordiality.^  The  restoration 
of  localised  episcopacy  in  that  diocese  would  not  require  even  a  change 
of  title ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  church.  Holy  Trini^, 
(an  early  work,  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  Upjohn)  which  we  described  ia 
our  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  New  York  Eeelesiologisi,  not 
only  very  suitable  from  its  size  and  position  to  become  the  cathedral, 
but  possessed  of  ample  means  of  self-endowment  both  of  bishop  and 
chapter ;  in  fact,  possessing  large  revenues  (out  of  which  indeed  the 
church  was  rebuilt),  from  the  land  originally  allotted  to  its  support 
being  situated  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  best  quarters  of  the  city. 
These  revenues,  it  is  gratifying  to  say,  are  most  munificently  expended. 
For  instance,  not  long  since,  the  corporation  endowed  and  rendered 
free  the  college  at  Geneva.  At  the  same  time,  were  a  cathedral  to  be 
built,  de  novo,  as  such,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  worthy  to  be  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  greatest  capital  of  the  new  world,  we  should 
be  still  more  rejoiced. 

Were  secondary  motives  requisite  to  enforce  this  obligation,  we 
could  easily  find  them  in  the  energy  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  building  their  cathedrals  throughout  the  Union.  .We  have  before  us 
a  recent  number  of  one  of  their  organs,  the  Catholic  Mirror,  published 
at  Baltimore,  which  gives  a  description  of  the  new  cathedral  now 
nearly  completed  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  its  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Dr.  Kenrick,  recently 
translated  to  the  primatial  see  of  Baltimore.  The  structure,  as  we 
gather,  is  a  reproduction  of  that  type  of  church  which  the  Renaissance 
has  made  so  common  in  the  old  world.  Cruciform  in  plan,  hat 
Corinthian  in  style,  the  length  is  316  feet,  crowned  at  the  crossing 
of  the  transepts  with  a  dome,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  180  feet  in 

'  [While  this  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  unwelcome  news  reached  Eng- 
land that  Dr.  Creighton  had  decided  on  refusing  this  See. — ^Eo.] 
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internal  height,  the  height  of  the  naye  being  82  feet.  A  spacious 
sanctuary  is  also  described,  and  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  of  five  bays, 
are  to  be  devoted  to  ten  chapels*  The  facade,  as  may  be  concladed, 
includes  a  portico,  and  there  are  to  be  two  western  towers.  The 
orientation  is  not  recorded. 

Whatever  we  may  say,  and  our  readers  will  easily  guess  what  we  do 
say  of  the  style  adopted,  the  size  and  sumptuousness  of  this  building 
utter  very  plainly,  ••  Go  and  do  thou  likewise  '*  to  our  communion ; 
which,  as  an  *•  American"  tells  us  in  the  last  Eccleeiastic,  occupies  a 
quite  different  and  higher  social  position  in  the  United  States  than  that 
occupied  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  observing  how  very  forcibly  we  have 
been  struck  while  following  the  ecclesiological  movement  both  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States  to  observe,  how  much  more  generally 
Pointed  architecture  and  ecclesiological  arrangements  have  taken  root 
in  our  communion  than  in  that  of  Rome.  With  us  they  are  beginning 
to  be  the  rule ;  with  the  Roman  Church,  they  seem  hardly  to  have 
struck  root ;  and  the  same  phenomenon,  we  believe,  can  as  a  general 
rule  be  predicated  of  the  British  colonies. 


THE  HYMNAL  NOTED. 

Ik  our  last  number,  three  letters  on  this  subject,  referred  to  on  page 
397,  were  unfortunately  omitted. 

We  print  them  here  both  as  the  necessary  complement  of  our  former 
article,  and  as  containing  matter  of  more  than  transitory  interest  with 
regard  to  a  subject  which  is  everywhere  occupying  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  Churchmen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  concluding  note  of  the  Editor  of  the  paper  in 
which  they  appeared,  the  English  Churchman,  that  a  temperate  statement 
of  our  views  will  not  be  useless,  even  in  quarters  where  considerable 
misinformation  and  misapprehension  have  unfortunately  prevailed. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  accompanying  harmo- 
nies to  the  first  part  of  the  Hymnal  will  be  published  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  The  Editors  will  then  direct  their  attention  to  the 
second  part — and  will  be  glad  to  receive  translations,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  publication  set  forth  in  the  synopsis  and  pro- 
spectus published  in  our  last  April  ^cc^Mo/o^if/,  from  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  this  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  Hymns  together 
with  the  ancient  tunes  of  the  English  Church. 

Those  too  who  think  that  any  of  the  translations  ahready  printed  in 
the  first  part,  can  be  altered  for  the  better^  are  earnestly  requested  to 
forward  their  emendations  to  the  Editors  and  their  coadjutors  in  the 
committee,  for  consideration — as  it  may  be  desirable  to  add,  as  an 
appendix,  such  improved  translations  of  some  of  the  Hymns  if  furnished 
in  time. 
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Lettbb  I. 

**  Sir, — ^As  a  general  rule,  I  would  neither  ask  nor  allow  a  reply  to 
a  review  in  the  periodical  which  contained  it.  If  the  person  reviewed 
feels  aggrieved,  he  has  other  means  of  righting  himself.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  nile ;  and  I  think  your  review  of  the  '  Hymnal 
Noted/  published  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  may  be  one  to  this. 
I  think  so»  because  the  deliberate  leisurely  publication  of  a  society 
which,  by  the  confession  of  foes  as  well  as  friends,  has  won  for  itself 
a  leading  position  in  ecclesiology,  deserves  more  attention  than  that  of 
a  common  individual;  and  I  also  think  so,  because  I  believe  your 
reviewer  to  be  as  anxious  for  the  success  of  Ecclesiastical  music  as  the 
society  itself,  though  he  has  shown  himself  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  '  more  excellent  way*  of  which  it  has  set  the  example.  Before 
calling  the  ^  Hymnal  Noted'  an  '  ArchsBological  toy,'  I  think  he  should 
have  remembered  the  abuse  which  Archaeologists  have  heaped  on  the 
Ecclesiological  Society  for  no/  being  archaeological,  for  not  being  pedantic, 
for  popularizing  churches,  for  adapting  them  to  our  present  necessities. 
What  we  have  in  some  measure  done  in  architecture,  that  it  was  our 
wish  to  do  in  hymnology.  I  join  issue,  therefore,  with  your  reviewer, 
not  on  his  major,  that  Hymns  ought  to  be  popular  and  congregational, 
but  on  his  minor,  that  the  Hymnal  Noted  is  not  the  way  to  make 
them  so.  ^ 

''  He  objects  first  to  the  four-line  stave.  I  would,  at  the  very  out- 
set, ask,  did  he  ever  attend  a  choir  in  which  it  was  employed  ?  Did 
he  ever  peruse  the  articles  in  the  Ecelesiologist  in  which  it  was  de- 
fended  ?  Is  he  able  to  read  it  himself?  If  these  inquiries  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  cadit  qmsstio ;  if  in  the  positive,  I  confess 
his  statements  seem  to  me  truly  wonderful.  We  employ  the  four-line 
stave,  not  because  it  is  the  old  way,  not  because  it  is  the  ecdesiaatical 
way,  but  because  it  is  the  easiest  way,  because  it  is  the  most  popular 
way,  because  a  poor  country  choir  will  learn  it  twice  as  quickly  as  any 
other  notation.  The  triumphant  success  of  Mr.  Helmore's  '  Ptailter 
Noted,'  also  written  on  the  four-line  stave,  the  amazingly  low  price  at 
which  the  publisher  is  enabled  to  supply  it,  all  prove  this.  When  we 
employed  it,  we  were  not  working  for  the  dilettante  musician,  or  the 
fashionable  lady, — ^for  persons  who  would  try  a  melody  or  two,  and 
throw  aside  the  book  with  as  much  scorn  as  an  architect  of  the  last 
century  would  have  put  by  a  Pointed  design, — but  we  were  working 
for  the  poor.  We  wished  to  give  them  tunes  in  which  they  could  join ; 
we  wished  to  give  them  music  which  they  could  read, — and  the  event 
has  proved  that  ours  was  the  right  way. 

*'  Your  reviewer  goes  on  to  speak  of '  the  perfect  thrill  and  glow  of 
delight'  that  the  old  tunes  give.  I  confess  that  this  enjoyment  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  him ;  but  did  he  ever  see  the  '  glow  of 
delight'  with  which  a  country  choir  get  rid  of  the  best  of  them — and 
sung  in  the  best  way  too— for  the  old  melodies  ?  If  not,  it  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  Indeed,  the  popular  nature  of  the  tunes  is  one  of  their 
most  striking  features.  I  have  heard  them  whistled  about  a  coontiy 
place,  much  as  a  street-air.     Again,  they  are  great  favourites  with. 
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Dissenters.  You  may  say  that  these  things  are  not  desirable.  At  all 
events,  it  shows  that  the  tunes  are  popular.  Neither  we,  nor  any  one 
else,  could  a  priori  tell  how  popular  tiiey  would  be ;  and  the  event  far 
exceeded  our  expectations. 

"  Your  reviewer  proceeds:^*  Then,  again,  as  if  it  had  been  determined 
that  nothing  was  to  be  left  undone  which  might  scare  away,  startle, 
and  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  generality  of  the  church-people,  large 
black-letter  Latin  headings,  containing  the  first  three  or  four  words  of 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Hymns,  meet  them  at  every  page,  while  there 
is  actually  no  English  heading,  name,  or  title,  whatever.' 

"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  understand  the  true 
state  of  the  case  from  this  criticism.  The  words  of  the  'Hymnal 
Noted'  are  printed  separately  for  the  use  of  congregations.  In  these 
there  is  not  a  word  of  Latin  from  beginning  to  end.  Nay,  there  is  not  a 
hint  from  beginning  to  end  that  they  are  translated.  All  the  usual 
foppery  of  vignette-crosses  and  flying* angels  is  carefully  avoided. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  book ;  which  is  intended  for  those, 
many  of  whom  will  necessarily  be  ignorant.  The  words  noted  are  for 
choirs,  and  for  the  more  educated  members  of  a  congregation.  In 
these,  it  is  true,  the  first  line  of  the  Latin  Hymn  is  given  at  the  top, — 
a  practice  which  your  reviewer  cannot  condemn  without  a  taunt  as 
regards  the  Prayer  Book.  '  It  is  true,'  says  he,  '  that  the  initial  Latin 
words  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  are  still  retained  in  the  Prayer 
Book — whjf  or  where/ore  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  But,  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  they  are  so  unostentatiously  placed  as  to  pass  unnoticed.'  Are 
they  ?  But  they  were  not  intended  to  be  unnoticed ;  or  to  what  pur- 
pose the  following  Rubric  ?  '  In  the  end  of  Benedicite,  Benedictus^ 
Magnificat,  and  Nunc  Dimittis  shall  be  repeated,'  &c.  Again,  the  only 
hymn  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  given  in  the  Prayer  Book  is 
called  by  its  Latin  name.  '  After  which  shall  be  said  or  sung  by  the 
Bishop,  Feat,  Creator  Spiritus.'  Your  reviewer,  sir,  must  reform  the 
Prayer  Book  as  well  as  the  Hymnal.  In  the  Harmonies,  the  greater 
price  of  which  would  naturally  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
but  those  really  interested  in  the  work,  it  was  thought  that  the  Latin 
as  well  as  the  English  words  would  be  a  valuable  addition. 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  reviewer's  ideas  of  what  a  Hymn 
Book  ought  to  be;  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  Metrical 
Psalms  he  recommends  are  indeed  such  a  relic  of  the  deadness  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  I  wonder  so  constantly  to  see  approved  in  your 
pages.  They  are  as  much  without  authority  as  without  life.  Or  do  they, 
too,  in  your  reviewer*s  judgment,  raise  '  a  thrill  and  glow  of  delight  ?' 

"  I  will  only  notice  two  of  his  assertions,  which  will  show  him  to  be 
incapable  of  fairly  criticising  the  '  Hymnal  Noted,'  simply  from  the 
want  of  understanding  it.  The  first  is,  that  people  will  go  to  the  five- 
line  harmonies  to  explain  the  four-line  melodies.^  This  proves  him  to 
have  thought  that  the  note  in  the  melody  could  be  necessarily  read  by 
the  upper  note  of  the  harmony, — a  mistake  in  which  any  choir-boy, 
with  a  week^s  instruction,  could  set  him  right.     The  second  is,  that 

'  \Tbie  melody  is  (of  eonne)  the  same  in  both,  but  the  names  of  the  notes  are 
fiffereiit  whanever  the  aocompaniment  is  transposed.    Ed.] 
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Engliah  Churchmen  will  never  acquiesce  in  the  '  Hymnal  Noted/  w 
in  Anthems,  or  in  Services,  in  which  they  can  take  no  part'  Now, 
sir,  the  society  which  has  sanctioned  the  '  Hymnal  Noted,'  has  always 
reprobated  Services  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  only  tolerated  Anthems 
in  those  peculiar  cases  (like  Cathedrals)  where  more  elaborate  masic 
may  perhaps  be  allowed.  Would  it  not  have  been  fair  to  state  this  ? 
One  thing  more.  It  is  said  that  there  is  too  much  repetition  of  the  same 
Hymn  '  for  the  sake  of  a  slight  change  in  the  words  or  of  the  melody.' 
There  is  not  one  single  repetition  of  the  former  kind  in  the  book. 

"  I  will  give  a  fair  challenge  to  your  reviewer ;  and,  if  he  declines 
it,  I  shall  consider  him  to  confess  his  defeat.  If  he  will  favour  me 
with  his  name  and  address,  I  will  engage,  by  the  mere  force  of  facts, 
to  make  him  own — 1 .  That  the  ecclesiastical  stave  is  easier  for  the 
poor  and  for  children  than  the  other;  and  2.  That  the  old  melodies 
are  essentially  popular. 

"  I  have  confined  m3r8elf  simply  to  the  points  attacked ;  nor  will  I 
take  up  your  time  by  proving  that  to  her  old  hymns  and  to  her  old 
tunes  only  has  the  English  Church  any  right, — ^that  is,  without  a 
hymn*book  and  tune-book  authorized  by  a  National  Sjmod ;  nor  will 
I  do  more  than  remind  you  that  all  the  present  objections  against  Gre- 
gorian music  were  made  against  Pointed  architecture  some  tweoty 
years  ago.  That  was  unreal — that  gave  scandal — that  would  never  be 
received;  but  Christian  architecture  triumphed,  and  so  will  Grego- 
rianism. 

"  To  conclude.  The  principle  of  the  '  Hymnal  Noted/  putting  out 
of  the  question  the  faults  of  the  execution,  is  this  :  In  the  first  place  to 
give  truly  Anglican  music  and  words,  which  for  centuries  have  been 
the  heritage  of  the  English  Church ;  to  make  ecclesiastical  music  easily 
learnt — popular,  congregational ;  to  enable  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  persons  to  sing ;  to  enable  the  greatest  number  out  of  the  few 
who  really  cannot  sing  to  understand ;  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  em- 
phatic word,  and  to  make  the  sense  the  clearer  for  the  music ;  in  a 
word,  to  enable  people  to  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  to  sing  with  the 
understanding  also. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

"J.  M.  Nbals. 

"SackviUe  College,  All  Saints'  Eve,  1851." 

Lbttbe  II. 

'« Sir, — Mr.  Helmore  requested  me,  soon  after  he  had  seen  your 
paper  of  October  the  30th,  to  address  you  in  defence  of  the  Bccle- 
siological  Society's  '  Hymnal  Noted,'  which  I  accordingly  engaged  to 
do.  At  that  time  Mr.  Helmore  bad  indeed  heard  that  Mr.  Neale  had 
sent  a  letter  to  you  on  the  subject,  but  had  not  seen  it ;  and  since,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Neale's  department  is  poetry  rather  than  muuc,  Mr. 
Helmore  thought  it  desirable  that  something  should  be  writttt  eidier 
by  himself  or  me  on  the  music  of  the  Hymnal.  After  rea^g  Mr. 
Neale's  letter  in  your  recent  number,  I  feel  that,  if  the  question  re- 
lated only  to  the  merits  of  a  particular  book,  it  would  be  superfiuoos 
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to  trouble  you  with  any  thing  more  about  it ;  but  such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Church  is  one  to  which  I  trust 
your  pages  will  always  be  open,  as  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be 
discussed.  Your  reviewer  writes  (p.  689),  *  We  much  wish  that  the 
Bishops  would  appoint  a  Committee  of  judicious  and  able  men  to 
select  a  moderate  number  of  good  Hymns,  and  of  good  Metrical 
Tunes,  for  them,  and  for  the  Version  of  the  Psalms  appended  to  the 
Prayer  Books/  I  think  a  measure  of  this  kind  exceedingly  desirable, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  English  Church  meets  in  Synod  it 
will  be  done  ;  and  that  it  will  then  be  done,  not  only  with  more  au- 
thority, but  in  a  better  manner,  than  it  could  be  now.  Let  us  endea* 
▼our  to  take  a  clear  view  of  the  present  position  of  the  Church  as 
regards  Hymnody.  While  Latin  was  the  language  employed  in  her 
Services,  she  had  her  frequent  Hymns  with  appropriate  melodies..  At 
the  Reformation,  the  Metrical  Hymns,  with  the  exception  of  *  Veni 
Creator,'  were  omitted  from  the  English  Prayer  Book,  not  that  they 
were  thought  unworthy  of  a  place  in  it,  but  partly,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause the  Prayer  Book  was  wanted  immediately,  and  to  translate  the 
Hymns  required  considerable  time,  partly  because  metrical  paraphrases 
of  the  Psalms  were  then  so  very  popular,  that  the  want  of  other 
Hymns  was  not  felt.  Together  with  the  Ancient  Hymns,  their  melo- 
dies also  sank  for  the  time  into  oblivion :  new  tunes  were  composed 
for  the  Metrical  Psalms,  not  merely  from  a  natural  love  of  what  is 
new,  but  because  the  Psalms,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  versified 
in  metres  which  had  never  been  used  in  Latin.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  Metrical  Psalmody,  but  only  observe  in 
passing  that  though  Tate  and  Brady's  version  was  made  to  suit  the 
tunes  then  in  use,  the  greater  part  of  those  tunes  have  since  become 
obsolete.  Out  of  the  fifteen  tunes  mentioned  in  the  '  directions  '  ap- 
pended to  Tate  and  Brady's  version,  not  half  are  in  your  '  Table  of 
Forty  of  the  most  current  Tunes ;'  and  there  are  only  about  six  others 
in  that  Table  which  could  have  been  in  use  when  that  version  was 
issued.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  every  period  has 
its  own  music  as  well  as  its  own  poetry,  and  that  a  great  inequality  of 
age  between  a  Hymn  and  the  tune  to  which  it  is  set  is  as  unnatural  as 
a  similar  inequality  between  a  husband  and  wife. 

*'  Such  a  Committee  as  has  been  suggested,  if  now  appointed,  would, 
I  dare  say,  do  justice  to  the  several  existing  Versions  of  the  Psalms, 
and  to  the  tunes  which  have  been  composed  for  them,  selecting  what 
is  most  valuable  among  each :  but  with  respect  to  Christian  Hymns, 
our  position  is  still  transitional,  and  therefore  much  less  advantageous. 
Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the  use  of  Hymns  in  churches 
(except  of  the  few  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Metrical  Psalms)  was 
absolutely  prohibited  by  some  of  our  Bishops,  and  not  without  reason, 
on  account  of  the  heterodox  and  unsuitable  expressions  which  the  then 
existing  Hymn  Books  contained.  It  is  not  yet  fifteen  years  since  the 
first  English  collection  of  ancient  Hymns  (the  Rev.  J.  Chandler's), 
was  pubUshed.  This,  like  Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms,  was  adapted  to 
the  tunes  already  in  use ;  not,  I  presume,  that  the  translator  judged 
the  andent  tunes  unfit  to  be  revived ;  but  because  music  and  poetry 
are  not  now  so  closely  combined  as  they  were  in  the  persons  of  the 
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ancient  bards  and  minstrels,  and  the  general  law  ii  that  the  sacceaaiTe 
phases  of  music  are  later  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  poetry.  The 
Ecclesiological  Society,  however,  while  it  participated  in  the  feeling 
general  among  Churchmen  that  we  ought  to  look  for  Hymns  chiefly  in 
that  store-house  whence  the  greater  part  of  our  Prayer  Book  has  been 
taken,  knew  also  that  these  Hymns  had  their  own  tunes :  and  there 
existed  at  least  two  reasons  for  paying  attention  to  these  melodies ; 
first,  the  general  fact  that  all  the  music  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  equal  in  merit  to  the  contemporary  poetry ;  and,  secondly,  that  these 
melodies  belong  to  the  same  style  of  music  with  the  plain  chant  of  the 
Prayers,  which  the  whole  Catholic  Church  now  uses  and  always  has 
used,  and  with  the  Gregorian  chants  for  the  Psalms,  which  the  English 
Church  used  for  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation,  and  which  are  now 
fast  regaining  their  lost  ground.  These  same  reasons,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  personal  experience  of  the  excellence  of  the  Hymn- melodies, 
have  led  the  Ecclesiological  Society  to  publish  them,  and  if  they  only 
obtain  a  fair  trial,  we  do  not  fear  that  our  labours  will  have  been  tlirown 
away.  Your  reviewer,  however,  not  considering  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  judge  impartially  between  that  which  we  have  been  familiar 
with  from  our  childhood  and  that  which  is  completely  new  to  us.  has 
set  himself  to  prevent  their  having  a  fair  trial,  and  advises  us  to  be 
content  with  tunes  which  have  indeed  been  adopted  into  innumerable 
collections,  but  rather  because  the  compilers  did  not  know  any  better, 
than  because  our  people  had  any  great  delight  in  them.  As  I  am  no 
ultra- Gregorianist,  I  do  not  mean  this  of  such  tunes  as  the  Old 
Hundredth,  S.  Stephen's,  and  a  few  others,  which,  being  the  best  of 
their  kind,  will  probably  remain  in  use  till  the  world's  end.  As  to  the 
already  published  Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns,  it  is  for  the  Church, 
not  for  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  to  determine  which  are  worth  re- 
tention :  the  latter  body  could  not  give  authority  to  any  modem 
Hymns :  and  to  publish  a  selection  of  tunes  to  suit  the  Metrical 
Pralms  bound  up  with  our  Prayer  Books,  when  there  are  so  many 
respectable  selections  already  in  existence,  would  hardly  have  been 
worth  while.  But  to  work  a  mine  of  hitherto  neglected  treasure,  this  was 
an  employment  well  suited  to  such  a  body  as  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 
^*  With  respect  to  the  Gregorian  notation,  after  Mr.  Neale's  defence 
of  it,  I  will  only  add  that,  if  Mr.  Helmore  and  our  Society  had  ex- 
pected that  Plain  Song  would  make  its  way  through  people  trying  it 
singly  on  their  pianofortes,  they  would  no  doubt  have  used  the  modem 
notation,  but  as  they  expect  to  attain  their  object  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  competent  choir-masters,  they  have  preferred  re- 
taining the  notation  proper  to  that  style  of  music.  Very  few  persons 
can  sing  at  sight,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  modem  notation  in  all  its  keys, 
because  it  is  too  complex,  which  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  sequential 
and  sol  fa  systems.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  usual  notation 
was  similar  to  the  Gregorian,  in  being  for  the  most  part  confined 
apparently  to  the  scales  of  C  and  F,  and  in  the  fewness  of  its  charac- 
ters, and  this  accounts  for  singing  by  note  having  then  been  so  general 
among  people  of  education.  Any  person  who  understands  the  use  of 
the  F  and  C  clefs,  as  it  is  taught  in  Mr.  Hullah's  course,  may  read  the 
Gregorian  notation  without  difliculty ;  and  even  those  who  do  not  will 
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be  tnabled  by  it  to  foUow  the  melodies  when  they  are  sung  by  others, 
for  it  shows  the  rises  and  falls  of  the  voice  as  clearly  as  &e  ordinary 
notation. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"Samubl  S.  GasATBnD. 
"  SeveMoaks,  Nov.  11." 

Lbttbb  III. 

"  Sir, — In  your  last  number  you  call  upon  me  (if  I  do  not  mistake 
year  meaning)  first  to  '  show  cause  why,  in  certain  recent  publications, 
I  have  used  a  certain  kind  of  notation  which  many  persons  do  not 
understand ;'  and  secondly,  that,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  the 
'  good  old  Psalm  Tunes '  are  so  radically  bad  that  they  are  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  Church  as  unworthy  of  her. 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  before  venturing  any  remarks  upon  these  points,  to 
sisure  you  that,  notwithstanding  your  belief  that  the  Hymnal  Noted 
18  an  exceedingly  unpractical  work,  you  have  allowed  it  all  that  I 
conceive  its  warmest  admirers  have  any  right  or  wish  to  claim  for  it, 
'  a  prominent  place  in  common  with  other  publications,  as  furnishing 
materials  for  Melodies  and  Hymns.' 

"  For  this  courtesy  you  have  my  sincere  thanks ;  and  I  will  not  be 
•0  hypercritical  of  your  very  guarded  way  of  expressing  yourself  as  to 
add  any  other  queries  of  my  own  whether  the  transcript  we  have  given 
of  such  Hymns  as  '  Vexilla  Regis,' '  Veni  Creator,'  and  '  Chorus  novse 
Hierusalem,'  may  not  possibly  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as 
having  passed  out  of  the  embryo  state  assigned  to  the  work  in  general 
of  '  material '  for  Melody  and  Hymn-making  into  the  actual  full- 
formed  living  and  breathing  existence  of  real  Melodies  and  Hymns. 

"  To  return  to  what  you  affirm  1  am  bound  to  show.  The  first  ob- 
ligation to  which  I  find  myself  tied  down  in  your  opinion  (though  I 
confess  that  neither  in  this,  nor  in  the  other  do  I  feel  myself  so  bounds 
though  I  am  glad  to  meet  your  call  to  explain  any  useful  thing  I  can 
to  my  brethren  of  the  English  Church) ; — the  first  obligation  is  an 
hypothetical  one — '  If  this  be  admitted,* — viz.,  that  the  Gregorian 
Tones  can  be  represented  by  modern  notation,  &c.  My  answer  is  that 
they  canno/  be  adequately  represented  by  modern  notes,  except  by  a 
'  superfluous  minuteness :'  this  was  fully  stated  in  my  Preface  to  the 
Accompanying  Harmonies  to  the  Psalter  Noted  so  long  back  as  1 849 — 
which  statement  I  have  not  seen  any  reason  subsequently  to  alter — and 
what  is  true  of  the  Psalm  Melodies  is  still  more  applicable  to  many  of 
the  Hymn  Melodies. 

"  Mosty  if  not  all,  the  faults  which  have  been  committed  by  the  re- 
storers of  the  Ancient  Plain  Song  are,  I  conceive,  attributable  to  mis- 
construction of  its  nature  and  design,  originating  in  the  abandonment 
of  its  legitimate  notation.     I,  for  one,  therefore,  am  prepared  to  deny 
that  it  ought  to  '  be  admitted  that  the  Gregorian  Tones  can  be  repre- 
sented and  comprehended  by  that  system  of  notation  which  is  found 
equal  to  the  representation  of  all  the  various  classes  of  music  which 
the  inveotions  and  refinements  of  modem  science,  or  modem  folly,  have 
produced ;'  and  I  am  therefore  freed  from  the  burden  which  an  opposite 
opinion  would,  in  your  judgment,  have  laid  upon  me. 
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"  But,  having  trespassed  thus  far  from  that  path  of  silence  which, 
as  a  criticised  author,  I  was  hound,  and  certainly  should  have  been 
happy,  to  have  pursued,  but  for  the  call  you  have  so  courteously  made 
upon  me,  I  must  beg  leave  to  explain,  through  your  columns,  why  it  is 
that  the  modern  notation  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  do  as  well  as  the  old 
for  that  style  of  Church  Music  we  are  labouring  to  restore  to  Enghsh- 
men.  In  a  brief  space,  we  must  make  broad  statements,  and  lay  down 
general  rules,  without  detailing  the  exceptions — and  this  at  the  risk 
sometimes  of  seeming  not  to  know  them.  This  question  of  notation  is 
a  larger  one  than  I  have  time  to  approach.  Leaving,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  representing  Church  Plain  Song  in  modem  notes  still 
guarded  simply  by  the  phrase  '  except  by  a  superfluous  minuteness,'  I 
will  state  that,  in  Plain  Song  generally,  there  is  not  that  precise  du- 
plicate and  triplicate  rf lation  between  the  notes  as  is  indicated  by — 
e.g.,  modern  minims,  and  dotted  minims,  and  their  corresponding  halves 
and  thirds — the  crotchets ;  nor,  again,  is  there  that  return  in  equal 
times  of  the  musical  arsis  and  thesis  upon  which  modem  melody  is  so 
dependent.  Again,  there  is  not  in  the  ancient  melodies  that  equal 
division  as  to  length,  in  its  various  phrases,  as  is  maintained  in  modem 
music  ;  so  that,  to  array  their  unencumbered  limbs  in  the  same  tech- 
nicalities of  time,  accent,  and  emphasis,  aa  are  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  modern  melody,  is  sending  out  our  David  to  fight  the  Philistine  in 
SauPs  armour.  Neither  the  Ecdesiological  Society  nor  I  have  fMde 
the  Plain  Song  so ;  but  so  it  is,  and  so  it  must  remain.  To  attempt 
to  make  it  different  is  to  travesde  and  not  restore ;  and  whether  men 
like  it  or  not,  it  is  the  lawful  and  appointed  music  of  the  Church,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  if  any  one  will  approach  the  subject  upon  the  only 
side  likely  to  lead  to  a  satiefiactory  answer — through  the  authoritative 
enactments  of  our  own  Church.  As  an  introduction  to  such  an  in- 
quiry, every  English  Churchman  ought  to  study  the  Preface  and  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  plain  tune»  by  my  good 
friend  and  first  efiicient  guide  in  such  studies,  W.  Dyce,  Esq.,  than 
whom  no  man  has  done  more  in  the  most  effectual  and  enduring  way 
towards  a  restoration  of  the  English  Ritual  to  its  own  simple  and 
heart- stirring  beauty. 

**  And  here,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  that  all 
the  works  in  your  possession,  arranged  for  practical,  parochial  pur- 
poses, are  printed  with  the  five-lined  stave.  I  fear  you  have  not  been 
referred  to  the  best  authorities,  by  those  from  whom  your  knowledge 
in  such  matters  has  been  derived ;  and  as  to  the  fifth  Hue,  it  is  simply 
a  very  unnecessary  waste  both  of  room  and  expense ;  four  lines  with 
their  spaces  will  express  nine  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale  ;  and  very 
few  Hymns  require  so  many.  If  any  one  complain  of  difiiculty  in 
deciphering  the  true  Gregorian  stave,  I  am  quite  certain  that  at  pre- 
sent he  is  a  bad  reader  in  any.  A  musician  with  the  slightest  ability 
would  master  the  difficulty  at  once — all  that  is  needed  is  to  fix  the 
name  of  one  line  or  space  ;  all  the  rest  follow  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
the  clef  always  serves  as  the  true  key,  which  any  one  may  apply  &t 
once,  and  unlock  the  mystery  of  any  melody  written  upon  its  stave ; 
the  striking  out  of  one  line  only  lessens  the  difficulty. 

'*  But  this  notation  seems  to  you  introduced  by  me.     I  should  like 
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very  much  to  be  informed  of  any  period  since  its  invention  when  it 
was  not  used  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  bb  often  as  Church  musicians 
have  wished  to  note  down  that  kind  of  music  of  which  it  is  the  ex- 
ponent. I  have  now  between  twenty  and  thirty  books,  besides  my  own 
works,  around  me,  most  of  them  published  recently,  in  all  of  which 
the  four-line  stave,  and  the  longs,  breves,  and  semibreves  of  the  Psalter 
and  Hymntd  Noted  are  employed. 

"  I  need  only  mention  IHckering's  and  Novello's  reprints  of  Marbeck ; 
Mr.  Dyce's  splendid  work  before  mentioned,  and  the  Hymnarium  Sa- 
risburinue.  Pars  prima,  published  this  year  by  J.  Darling.  A  modified 
representation  of  Plain  Song,  with  the  Gregorian  black  notes  upon  five 
lines,  appears  in  Boyce*$  Cathedral  Mueic,  and  in  the  New  College  Orace 
often  sung  at  our  civic  dinners.  And  in  Marcello*s  Psalms,  known  to 
all  the  musical  world  for  a  hundred  years,  some  of  the  tones  are  printed 
in  their  usual  form.  To  those  who  know  nothing  of  music  this  notation 
is  simpler  than  any  other,  while  to  those  who  have  already  mastered 
the  rationale  of  the  modem  bass,  baritone,  tenor,  contralto,  mezzo- 
soprano,  soprano  and  treble  staves,  there  is  positively  next  to  no 
difliculty  in  reading  at  first  sight  from  Grregorian  staves.  Only  ten  cha- 
racters have  to  be  learnt ;  and  these  of  no  abstruse  or  difficult  mean- 
ing, so  that  I  really  hope  you  will  not  any  longer  join  your  voice  in  an 
outcry  against  this  notation,  as  coming  upon  any  sensible  people  either 
with  <  bewildering  novelty,'  or  '  strange  awkwardness.' 

*'  I  mnst  now  very  briefly  attempt  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  the 
notion  you,  in  common  with  others,  seem  to  have,  that  the  revival  of 
Uie  Flam  Song  is  destructive  of  the  entire  mass  of  Canto  figurato,  or 
figurate  music  which  has  of  late  years  almost  entirely  driven  it  out 
from  its  legitimate  place  in  our  worship.  Unless  you  had  thought 
something  of  this  kind,  you  would  not  have  called  upon  me  to  prove  a 
thing  I  never  asserted  ;  and  however  I  may  differ  in  experience  from 
that  large  majority  of  orthodox  and  attached  members  of  the  Church 
in  whom  the  '  good  old  Psalm  tunes '  excite  '  a  perfect  glow  and  thrill 
of  delight,'  I  will  not  ask  them,  or  you,  or  any  one  else  to  abandon 
them  until  they  have  given  these  stUl  older,  and  (as  I  think  in  most 
cases)  better  Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes  a  fair  trial,  and  found  them  less 
thrilling  and  less  conservative  of  their  orthodoxy  and  attachment  to 
the  Church. 

"  The  two  styles  are,  however,  different,  and  require  a  different  no- 
tation. I  do  not  therefore  condemn,  but  confirm  the  propriety  of  modem 
notation  for  its  purposes,  by  my  insisting  upon  the  retention  of  the 
Plain  Song  notation  for  its  purposes. 

"  1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  Hblmobb. 

"  1,  OnsloW'Square,  Nov,  11,  1851." 


"  [We  gladly  insert  the  foregoing  letters,  which  we  admit  to  be 
able  and  temperate  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  object  which  all  parties 
have  in  view  will  be  eventually  promoted  by  a  discussion  so  con- 
ducted.— Ed.  E.  C.y^English  Churchman,  Nov.  13,  1851. 
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Aberdeen,  December,  1851 . 

DxAB  Mb.  Editob, — In  sending  me  the  proof  of  the  engraTing  700 
have  had  executed  of  the  carioualy  arranged  and,  in  many  respects,  very 
interesting  interior  of  the  church  of  Haboin  Sweden,  and,  in  expressing 
your  wish  that  I  should  prepare  some  account  of  it  for  the  Bcclenokgit$, 
you  have  placed  me  in  considerable  difficulty ;  because,  whilst  most 
anxious  to  comply  with  your  desire,  I  feel  that,  from  my  total  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  even  of  Habo  church,  until  I  received  your 
letter  about  it,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  fulfil  your  expectations  by 
doing  justice  to  the  subject,  and  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  yourself 
and  your  subscribers,  by  any  detailed  description  of  this  singular 
place  of  worship. 

Fortunately,  however,  I  recollected  a  Swedish  national  Cyclopedia, 
or  Conversations  Lexicon,  that  I  had  by  me,  from  which  I  translate  the 
following  short  reference  to  Habo  and  its  church : — 

"  Habo,  a  parish,  with  the  Chapel  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  situated 
partly  in  Wartt^ta  hundred  (HOrad,J  province  of  Skaraborfff  and 
partly  in  Mo  hundred,  province  of  Jdnkdping,  deanery  of  RedvOg, 
Diocese  of  Skara,  one  and  a  half  miles  (Swedish, = ten  mUes  English,) 
north-west  from  Jdnkdping.  The  church,  of  timber,  contains  no  anti- 
quarian remains ;  but  it  is  itself  a  curiosity  from  its  unusual  archi- 
tecture, and  it  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers.  It  was  built  in 
the  year  1680,  and  added  to  in  1723,  and  has  five  porches^  and  two 
floors  or  flats .^  Over  the  altar  is  a  clock,,  on  which  the  hours  are 
struck  by  a  boy  sitting  over  the  dial,  who  holds  the  beUs  between  his 
knees,  and  a  hammer  in  each  hand.  The  cieling  and  walls  are 
covered  with  paintings,  in  which  are  represented  all  the  chief  heads  of 

Christian  Doctrine." The  rest  of  the  article   is  taken  up 

by  parochial  statistics  that  would  be  uninteresting  in  this  place,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  account  of  some  druidical  stones  which,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  current  tale  among  the  common  people,  "  were  the  matmsls 
collected  for  building  a  church,  but  the  evil  one  always  destroyed 
during  the  night  what  had  been  built  of  it  during  the  day,'*  which,  as 
the  review  remarks,  "  appears  to  point  out,  that  the  spot  was  formeriy 
a  heathen  place  of  worship." 

In  the  above  short  paragraph  there  is  but  little  to  satisfy  our  curioutj, 
and  I  fear  I  can  add  nothing  further,  although  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mandelgren. 
the  Swedish  antiquarian  artist,  from  whose  drawings  your  engraving  is 
taken,  to  request  he  would  transmit  to  me  any  information  he  could  re- 
specting the  church.  In  reply  he  merely  states,  *'  that  Habo  church 
is  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Skara,  deanery  of  Redv&g.    The  sacristy  is 

'  Svetiei,  Vapenhu$:  literally,  Weapon' Houge s  from  the  ancieDt  cosUhb,  tbat 
formerly  those  wearing  arms,  on  entering  a  church,  laid  them  aside  in  the  porch. 

*  Svetieif  Vaningar:  literally,  dwellingi;  the  same  word  used  as  to  express  tfats 
or  floors  in  a  dwelliiig-house. 
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built  of  stone,  and  vaulted ;  the  rest  of  seasoned  heart  fir  timber ;  the 
walls  and  roof  are  covered  with  shingles,  which  have  been  coloured  red ; 
the  building  was  commenced  under  Magister  Brignolph,  of  Lund,  in 
1680,  and  finished  under  Dean  Martin  Seth  in  1723,  when  also  the 
pews,  altar-pieces,  and  pulpit  were  set  up.  The  architect's  name  was 
Sven  Nilsson  Svan,  and  the  church  was  painted  by  John  Kinerus  and 
F.Peterson  in  1741." 

The  circumstances  of  interest  to  us  which  may  be  gathered  from 
these  scanty  notices  are,  first,  that  the  church  is  built  of  timber; 
secondly,  that  it  is  fully  decorated  by  paintings  and  colour ;  thirdly, 
that  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  fully  developed  high 
screen ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  was  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  Swedish  Reformation. 

This  last  fact  especially,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
apparent  copious  decoration  of  the  church  and  its  interior  ritual 
arrangements,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  brought  down,  as 
all  these  are  to  our  own  times,  by  the  drawing  having  been  recently 
made, — thus  proving  all  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  actual  Swedish  estab- 
lishment,— strikes  me  as  one  of  particular  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  and  I  would  therefore  crave  your  indulgence,  (as  I  am  unable 
to  illustrate  the  engraving  as  you  wish,)  whilst  I  offer  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  readers  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  and,  if  it  might  be  possible, 
to  His  Grace  of  Canterbury  and  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Alli- 
ance, some  observations  upon  the  arrangements  of  Habo  church,  and 
such  portions  of  the  Swedish  ritual  and  church  fittings  as  it  exhibits ; 
since  it  will  be  found,  that  this  eminently  Protestant  communion, 
whilst  it  has,  in  some  respects,  adopted  Presbyterian  forms  and  prac- 
tices, has  in  others  and  for  the  most  part,  (although,  I  fear,  alas ! 
with  but  little  sincerity  of  corresponding  faith,)  retained  ceremonies 
and  practices  of  purely  Catholic  origin. 

With  the  above  design,  and  taking  the  engraving  as  my  text,  let  me 
in  the  first  place  remark,  that  the  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a  high  open  screen  of  woodwork,  of  very  similar  design  to  those 
found  in  parts  of  England  of  about  the  same  date,  as,  for  instance,  at 
S.  Martin,  Guston,  Kent,  with  double  doors  opening  towards  the 
nave.  Within  the  choir  or  chancel  thus  formed,  appears  a  sanctuary 
inclosed  by  a  low  altar-rail,  which  is  of  course  redundant,  and,  if 
we  might  judge  from  the  engraving,  may  be  of  more  recent  date  than 
the  screen.  In  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary  appears  the  holy  table, 
placed  altar-wise,  and  standing  before  it  is  a  priest,  vested  and  mani- 
festly engaged  in  celebrating. 

The  posture  of  the  priest  is  noticeable,  being  turned  with  his  back 
towards  the  nave,  facing  the  east.  This  posture  is  directed  in  the 
Swedish  Liturgy,  just  previous  to  the  Prayer  of  Institution  or  Con- 
secration. 

The  priest  is  vested  in  chasuble  and  albe,  on  the  former  of 
which,  consisting  of  rich  velvet  or  brocaded  silk,  (and,  if  of  the 
former,  generally  red,  except  in  Lenten  time,  when  it  is  invariably 
black,  with  silver  embroidery ;)  is  embroidered,  on  the  back,  a  plain 
Latin  cross,  ordinarily  occupying  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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▼estment;  whilst,  on  the  front,  is  commonly  embroidered  a  large 
glory,  with  a  triangle  and  the  Sacred  Name,  in  Hebrew  letters,  within 
it, — also  of  gold  or  silver  work,  according  to  the  8eas<m.  Beneath  the 
chasuble  is  worn  the  albe,  of  white  linen,  with  a  broad  embroi- 
dered and  vandyked,  or  fine  lace  collar,  and  sleeves  tightened  at  the 
wrist,  being  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  netted  blue  silk  girdle 
or  sash,  and  having  round  the  bottom  a  fringe  of  broad  embroidery 
or  lace.  These  vestments  are  put  on  over  the  cloth,  caseock-like  ooat, 
worn  by  the  Swedish  clergy,  and  in  which,  together  with  the  neck- 
bands, they  are  bound  always  to  appear. 

Swedish  episcopal  vestmento  are  of  fJEur  greater  splendour.  They 
consist  of  a  mitre  of  gold  or  silver  brocade,  a  cope  of  similar  stuff  worn 
over  the  albe,  a  pastoral  staff,  and  a  plain  gold  Latin  cross,  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  a  gold  chain.  The  archbishop  of  Upsala's  cross  has 
the  angles  filled  by  a  glory,  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  present  king 
of  Sweden,  the  late  archbishop  received  such  a  cross  of  diamonds.^ 

The  rich  vestments  just  described  are  worn  only  at  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Communion,  and  here  I  will,  with  your  permission,  enter  into 
some  detail,  with  respect  to  the  mode  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  celebration  of  this  Sacrament,  as  weU  as  to  the  other  regular 
and  occasional  services  of  the  Swedish  Church. 

In  executing  this  design,  I  purpose  to  follow  the  order  and  directions 
of  the  Swedish  service  book,  or,  as  it  is  entitled  *'  Church  Hand-book,  in 
which  is  determined  how  Divine  Service  shall  be  performed  in  Swedish 
congregations,"  according  to  the  last  review  of  the  same  in  1809. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  disposed  under  the  following  fifteen 
heads  or  chapters  : — 

Chqiter  I.  Of  the  Public  service. 

1.  Matins.  5.  Chapter  [of  the  Bible]  Explanations. 

2.  High  Mass.  6.  The  Public  Morning  and  Evening 

3.  EvensoDff.  Prayers. 

4.  Weekly  Preachings  or  Ser-  7.  Preachings  before  the  Supreme  and 

vices.  other  Law  Courts. 

'  In  many  an  old  Swedish  church  are  still  to  be  found  the  remains  of  magnificent 
copes  and  chasubles,  now  alas  I  faded  and  torn ;  the  embroiderT  of  which  would  be 
of  the  greatest  interest,  but  is  often  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Testment,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  its  value.  Last  winter  I  had  hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  a  oope 
thus  doomed  to  the  crucible,  but  failed  in  my  efforts.  A  description  of  it,  however, 
may  be  acceptable,  together  with  a  drawing  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Mandelgren,  made 
of  it  for  me.  The  groundwork  of  this  cope  is  red  Telvet,  with  gold  brocaide  flowers 
of  a  very  rich  pattern  all  over  it.  The  ornray  presents,  on  each  side,  three  figures  of 
saints,  standing  under  richly  ornamented  canopies ;  but  so  worn  as  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  The  hood  is  a  piece  of  embroidery  of  the  same  date  and  charaeter 
as  the  orfray  ;  it  represents  the  Annunciation,  and  m>m  the  point  depends  a  pteoe 
of  crystal  of  an  egg  shape,  and  6  inches  in  circumference,  set  in  silver.  The  oope 
is  closed  by  s  silver  clasp.  It  appears  as  if  the  orfrays  and  hood  were  both  of 
earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  cope,  and  have  been  sewn  on  to  it.  From  the  style 
of  the  canopies  snd  their  supporting  shsfts,  which  are  banded  twice  in  their  length,  I 
do  not  think  this  embroidery  can  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century.  The 
oope  is  a  complete  semicircle  of  8  feet  10  inches  diameter.  The  hood  is  18  inches 
by  16  inches  from  the  neck  to  the  point,  and  the  orfrvys  are  6  inches  broad.  This 
vestment  is  not  of  Swedish  workmanship,  but  is  said  to  have  been  brought  frooa 
Livonia,  where  it  formed  part  of  booty  taken  in  war. 
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Chapter  II.  The  Litany  and  sevecal  other  Forms  of  Prayer. 
Chapter  III    Of  Baptism. 

1.  Infant  Baptism. 

2.  Foundlinj^  Baptism 

3.  Baptism  m  cases  of  necessity,  and  its  Confirmation. 

4.  Baptism  of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Heathen. 

Chapter  Iv.  What  is  to  be  observed  when  jroung  people  first  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Chapter  V.  Of  General  Shrift. 

Chapter  YI.  How  the  Sick  are  to  be  treated,  and  those  who  are  uneasy 
about  their  sins,  and  the  weakness  of  their  Faith. 

Chapter  YII.  Of  Marriage. 

Chapter  YIII.  Of  Churehing  of  Women. 

Chapter  IX.  How  Corpses  are  to  be  buried. 

Chapter  X.  How  those  condemned  by  the  Civil  Courts  to  undergo  Public 
Penance  in  Church  shall  be  received  into  Communion  with  the  congre- 
gation again. 

Chapter  XI.  Of  the  Preparation  of  Criminals  for  Death. 

Chapter  XII.  How  a  New  Built  Church  shall  be  Consecrated. 

Chapter  XIII.  How  a  Bishop  shall  be  placed  in  his  office. 

Chapter  XIY.  Of  Consecration  to  the  office  of  Preacher. 

Chapter  XY.  How  a  Pastor  shall  be  inducted  into  a  Living." 


It  will  be  observed*  how  comprehensive  this  list  of  offices  is,  and 
how  well  adapted  it  would  appear  to  be  to  preserve  discipline  and 
good  order  in  the  Church  ;  and  also,  how  Catholic  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole  system  seemingly  is.  It  would  be  manifestly  impossible, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  to  go  through  the  above  long  list 
of  Bervioea,  and  therefore  reference  will  on  the  present  occasion  be 
made  only  to  those  included  in  the  first  three  divisions  of  Chapter  I., 
together  with  that  contained  in  Chapter  V.,  which  connects  itself 
naturally  with  the  Communion  Service.  Should  I  receive  encourage- 
ment to  proceed,  the  remaining  services  may  form  the  subject  of  one 
or  more  other  articles. 

There  are  three  regular  hours  and  as  many  separate  services  for 
public  prayer  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  Sweden.  These  are  Ist. 
matins  (OUesangen)  about  8  a.m.  ^nd.  High  Mass  (Hdgmesso* 
GudstjenstenJ  at  10  a.m.     And  3rd.  Evensong  (A/tonsangenJ  at  about 

4  P.K. 

1.  Matins  {Ottesangen),  is  solely  a  Sunday  or  other  holiday  service, 
and  commences  with  a  psalm  from  the  Swedish  Psalm- Book,  which  is 
a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  number  five  hundred, — many  of 
them  translations  or  adaptations  of  old  Catholic  hymns,  and  the  rest 
composed  at  different  times  by  very  various  composers,  and  forming 
the  chief  portion  of  Swedish  united  public  worship.  In  fact  "the 
Peaim'Book*'  is  the  name  which  the  Swedish  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  receives,  and  it  is  probably  more  studied  than  Holy  Scripture 
itself,  and  furnishes  the  chief  fund  for  popular  devotion,  being  I  fully 
believe,  with  all  its  imperfections,  frequently  blessed  to  afford  comfort 
and  inspire  fervour.  T^ie  whole  people  are  much  attached  to  it,  and  in 
any  possible  future  regeneration  of  the  Swedish  Church,  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  compilation  must  evidently  be  preserved  to  her. 

roL,  ZIII.  F 
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After  this  psalm  follows  a  short  morning  prayer,^  and  then  the 
Lord's  prayer,  after  which  on  Prayer  days^  is  explained  the  text  ap- 
pointed for  the  same,  and  upon  festivals,  texts  appropriate  thereto,  but 
upon  Sundays  a  portion  of  the  Catechism.^  After  this  is  read  on  Sun- 
days the  prayer  "  Praised  be  God  and  blessed  for  ever,"  &c>  But  on 
high  festivals  the  special  prayers  appointed  for  those  days ;  afterwards 
the  prayer  for  the  king,  &c.^  and  for  sick  persons  ;*  and  lastly  "  Our 
Fathbb,"  and  the  blessing;  the  service  concluding  with  a  short 
psalm. 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  so  called  High  Mass  (Ndgmesso-Gudsijem' 
sten,)  Previously  however,  to  describing  this  service,  I  would  offer 
some  account  of  the  altars  in  Swedish  churches,  and  as  represented  in 
the  prefixed  engraving  of  Habo  church. 

There  is  never  now  but  one  altar  in  a  Swedish  church,  although  not 
unfrequently,  the  ancient  chantry  altars,  east  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles,  are  still  found, — the  pulpit  being  generally  in  such  cases,  placed 
upon  one  of  them.  The  high  altar,  which  of  course,  is  the  one  that 
remains  in  use,  is  often  the  ancient  Catholic  altar,  and  in  such  cases 
is,  I  believe,  invariably  a  rough  mass  of  masonry,  with  a  plain  niche  in 
the  centre  of  its  front  for  a  reliquary.  The  altar  stone  in  these  in- 
stances is  always  a  large  slab  marked  by  the  usual  five  consecration 
crosses  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.     It  is,  however,  most  frequent  to  find 


^  TYanslaiion^  **  I  thank  Thee,  my  dear  Heavenly  Fatbkb,  through  Jasva 
Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son,  that  Thou  hait  protected  me,  daring  this  night,  from 
1^  uijary  and  danger,  and  I  pray  Thee,  that  Thon  pardon  me  all  my  rina,  and  pre- 
aenre  me  gradonaly  this  day  from  all  sin,  miafbrtane,  and  all  evil,  so  that  my  life 
and  all  my  doings  may  be  pleasing  unto  Thee.  I  commit  myself,  body  and  soul, 
into  Thy  hands ;  may  Thy  paternal  care  be  my  protection.    Amen.*' 

'  Four  days  in  the  year  appointed  at  will  by  the  king  to  be  kept  holy  as  first- 
class  holidays ;  texts  for  each  being  likewise  fixed  upon  by  his  majesty  from  the 
Bible. 

'  Luther's  Catechism. 

*  TYttHBiaiion,  **  Praised  be  God  and  blessed  for  ever,  Who  hath  comforted,  taught, 
admonished,  and  warned  us  by  His  word.  May  His  good  Spirit  establiah  Uie  same 
in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  not  be  found  to  be  forgetful  hearers  of  the  word,  but 
may  daily  increase  in  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  patience,  antU  the  end,  and  be 
blessed,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

*  TVarulation.  "  Thee,  Eternal,  Almighty  God,  the  Creator  and  Protector  of  all 
things,  do  we  invoke.  Have  mercy  upon  us  for  Jbsus  Cbrist's  sake.  Whom 
Thou,  according  to  Thy  wonderful  Counsel,  hast  sent  to  us,  as  a  Mediator,  and  as 
a  sacrifice  of  reconciliation  for  our  sins,  in  order  that  Thon  mightest  show  forth 
both  Thy  justice  and  Thy  mercy.  Sanctify  and  rule  us  with  Thj  Holt  Spiarr. 
Assemble,  strengthen,  and  preserve  Thy  Christendom  by  the  Word  and  the  Holy 
Sacraments.  Give  us  grace,  according  to  Thy  Word,  to  lead,  by  a  true  ftuth,  a 
holy  life.  Preserve  and  bless  our  beloved  king  (here  include  aeeordmg  to  eiremm" 
itaneee  the  rest  qftke  royal  family  J  the  royal  family's  relatives,  all  fidthfnl  public 
servants,  the  warlike  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  aU  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  honour  of  Thy  holy  Name,  and  to  the  mutual  wel^re  of  na  alL 
Bless  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  give  peaceful  and  happy  social  life,  good 
and  serviceable  weather,  righteous  and  Christian  counsel  in  sJl  that  we  tinderSte, 
and  alter  this  life  an  everlasting  salvation,  through  Thy  Son,  Jbsus  Christ  ovr 
Lord.     Amen." 

'  There  is  no  special  form  appointed  for  prayers  for  the  sick.  Those  who  desire 
them  are  merely  named  with  some  such  phrase  as  our  own  common  form  in  sndi 
cases — ^the  priest  often  adding  to  this  a  short  prayer  of  private  oomposition. 
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the  ancient  altar  replaced  by  a  modem  wooden  structure,  which  however, 
is.  I  believe,  without  exception,  of  altar  and  not  table  form,  and  is  of 
the  same  character  as  Roman  Catholic  altars  with  us  have  hitherto 
been.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  ancient  altar  stone  is  found  laid 
down  for  desecration  at  the  chief  entrance  door  of  the  Church.  The 
altar  is  always  a  fixture,  in  some  districts  being  against  the  east  wall, 
whilst  in  others,  there  is  a  passage  behind  it. 

The  altar  thus  formed  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  correctly  vested.  The 
altar-cloth  alone,  without  a  separate  frontal,  being  found,  and  this 
sometimes  being  of  the  table  cloth  fashion,  sometimes  of  more  correct 
shape  and  size.  The  colour  varies,  but  the  use  of  a  black  altar-cloth 
during  Lent  is  very  common. 

There  is  seldom  a  super-altar,  but  very  generally  altar  candlesticks 
of  latten,  pewter,  or  silver,  and  often  of  correct  enough  design,  with 
sometimes  a  cross — ^never.  I  think,  a  crucifix.  In  the  Mother  Church 
at  Stockholm  there  is,  besides  the  altar  candlesticks,  an  immense 
standard  seven-branched  candlestick  of  ebony  and  silver,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary.  1  never  saw  it  lighted,  and  candles  on 
the  altar  are  only  so,  in  Sweden,  at  services  which  otherwise  require 
artificial  light. 

Reredoses  of  all  styles  and  dates,  and  carved  in  wood  or  stone  or 
merely  painted,  are  very  common.  Paintings  also,  as  in  our  engraving, 
and  even  ancient  carved,  gilded,  and  painted  triptychs,  often  of  high 
excellence,  are  frequently  found. 

The  altar  is  always  inclosed  within  altar  rails  of  various  design,  but 
I  never  met^  with  any  instance  of  a  high  chancel-screen,  like  that  re- 
presented in  Habo  church,  and  very  seldom  with  indications  of  a  pre- 
vious rood-screen.  There  are,  however,  very  commonly  cancelli — 
wickets — across  the  centre  passage  of  the  church,  between  the  blocks  of 
pews,  and  sometimes  at  two  different  points  before  reaching  the  chancel. 
So  that,  in  the  matter  of  this  high  screen,  Habo  church  presents  a  very 
interesting  peculiarity,  especially  when  the  date  of  its  erection  is 
considered. 

There  is  always,  as  is  evident  from  the  engraving,  a  decent  space 
reserved  between  the  eaneelii  just  mentioned  and  the  altar  rails  as  a 
chancel,  and  where  communicants  assemble,  and  in  many  ancient 
churches  this  space  is  seated  longitudinally  and  sometimes  with  stall- 
like seats.  In  some  dioceses  the  Bishop's  throne  or  chair  is  found 
placed  within  the  altar  rails  on  the  north  side.  With  this  exception 
there  are  no  seats  within  the  altar  rails. 

I  now  proceed  to  detail  the  high  mass  service.  It  commences  with 
a  short  psalm  from  the  Psalm  Book.  During  the  singing  of  this 
psalm,  which  thus  assumes  the  character  of  an  introit,  the  priest, 
vested  as  described  above,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  the  chalice  and 
paten,  duly  covered  by  a  corporale  of  some  rich  stuff,  *'  goes  up  to  the 
altar,"  where  he  remains  with  his  back  to  the  people,  standing  before 

^  [Oor  esteemed  oontributor  mnst  have  for]§^tten  the  design  of  another  screen  of  a 
like  age  (from  its  style)  with  that  at  Habo,  but  more  elaborate  design,  carrying,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  a  family  coat  of  arms,  which  is  found  in  Mr.  Mandelcren's  portfolios, 
and  with  wluch  we  recollect  when  examining  them,  to  have  been  much  struck. — £o.] 
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the  centre  of  the  altar,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  nntil  the  psalm  be 
finished,  and  then,  turning  towards  the  people,  oontinnes  the  service 
by  an  invocation^  to  the  Almighty,  which  commences  with  a  species  of 
imperfect  mosaic  of  the  Ter  Sanctus  and  the  Angelic  Hymn,  being,  as 
such,  always  printed  in  the  "  Handbook  "  in  large  type,  and  which  is 
followed  by  an  address  to  the  Deity  of  a  somewhat  Presbyterian  cha- 
racter, concluding  by  an  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness  and  an  invita- 
tion to  confession. 

The  confession  is  ordered,  according  to  the  rubric  tii  loeo  to  be 
said  by  priest  and  people  on  their  knees,  although  it  is  not  deariy 
stated  that  the  people  should  repeat  the  words.  But  the  confession 
being  in  the  first  person,  it  is  presumable  that  sndi  was  the  intention. 
In  practice,  no  voice  is  ever  heard  but  the  priest*8,  and  whilst  saying 
the  confession  he  kneels  turned  towards  the  people,  a  small  book-board 
being  commonly  affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  altar  rails  for  his  book  on 
such  occasions. 

The  confession'  concludes  without  the  Amen,  and  the  priest  pro- 
ceeds without  break  to  read  what  may  be  considered  as  an  absolution, 
although  it  be  not  so  denominated.  It  forms,  however,  a  separate 
paragraph  by  itself,  and  seems  nearly  as  authoritative  as  the  absolution 
in  our  daily  service,  or  even  the  absolution  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 
The  form  is  given  below.' 

Then  follows  the  Kyrie ;  after  which  the  priest  stands  up  and  says  (if 
the  service  be  plain)  the  Angelic  Hymn,  or  else  (if  the  service  be  choral) 

^  TVantiation,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holj,  Lord  God  Almiohtt  I  The  heavens  rad 
the  earth  are  fiill  of  Thy  Majesty  1  We  praise  and  honour  Thee ;  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  wondera;  we  worship  Thee.  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God,  Fathke 
Almighty  !  O  Lord,  the  all  highest,  only-begotten  Son,  Jbsus  Cbrist  !  O 
Holt  Spirit,  Spirit  of  Peace*  of  Truth*  and  of  Grace. 

**  Thee,  eternal  God,  do  all  Thy  works  praise :  eternal  like  Thyself  is  Thy  power : 
unchangeable  Thy  goodness.  Look,  everlasting  Fathbr,  with  pity  on  a  congrega- 
tion assembled  in  Thy  sanctnary  to  worship  Thee  for  Thy  benefits,  and  to  call  on 
Thy  grace  for  their  spiritual  and  bodily  weal.  Enlighten  our  understanding  in  lliy 
knowledge,  and  teach  our  hearts  to  bear  Thee  holy  sacrifices  of  a  true  obedieDce. 
Oppressed  under  the  burden  of  our  sins,  we  ftdl  down  before  Thee  in  the  daat  and 
pray  for  grace  and  redemption  from  Thee,  O  God,  our  Redeemer,  merciful  and  good 
art  Thou,  great  in  grace  and  compassion !  Hear  graciously  the  united  sighs  which 
rise  from  hence  to  Thj  throne.*' 

'  TVarulation,  "I,  poor  sinful  mortal,  who  bom  in  sin,  have  likewise  sinoe,  for 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  in  manifold  ways  offended  against  Thee,  confess  from  my 
heart  before  Thee,  holy  and  righteous  God,  love-rich  Fatrsr,  that  I  have  not 
loved  Thee  above  all  things,  nor  mj  neighbour  as  myself.  Against  Thee  and  Thy 
holy  commands  have  I  sinned  in  Uioughts,  words,  and  deeds,  and  know  mjsctf 
therefore  on  this  account  to  be  worthy  of  everlasting  damnation,  if  Thoo  shoaldest 
BO  judge  me  as  Thy  righteousness  would  crave  and  my  sins  have  deserved.  Bat  now 
hast  Thou,  dear  heavenly  Father,  promised  with  mercy  and  grace  to  embrace  all 
repentant  sinners  who  turn  themselves  to  Thee,  and  with  a  lively  ftdth  flee  to  Thy 
Fatherly  compassion  snd  the  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ's  merits.  In  them  wilt 
Thou  overlook  what  they  may  have  offended  against  Thee,  and  never  more  reckon 
to  them  their  sins.  On  this  do  I  poor  sinner  depend  and  pray  Thee  confidently, 
that  Thou,  according  to  this  Thy  promise,  wilt  be  to  me  mercifid  and  gracious,  and 
wilt  pardon  me  all  my  sins,  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  Thy  holy  Name.'' 

'  Trantlation,  '*  The  Almighty  Eternal  God,  of  His  great  unsearchable  mercy 
and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  merits,  pardon  us  all  our  sins  and  give  us  grace 
to  amend  our  lives  and  obtain  with  Him  eternal  life !    Amen." 
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the  congregation  singa^  the  Kyrie,  after  which  the  priest,  hi  this  case 
imrmmg  towards  the  cJtar,  sings  the  fint  line  of  the  Angelic  Hymn. 

A  psalm  is  next  sung,  during  which  the  priest  remains  turned 
towaids  the  altar. 

The  priest  then  turns  towards  the  congregation  and  sings— 

"  The  Loan  be  with  you  /" 

The  congregation  answers — 

"  WUh  thee  be  also  the  Lord  !*' 

Or  (and  this  I  fear  is  the  more  usual  custom)  the  priest  does  not 
aiiif^,  and  then  the  congregation  do  not  answer,  when  the  priest  says, 
"  Tke  Loan  be  with  you." 

The  priest  turns  again  to  the  altar  and  reads  or  sings  on  *'  prayer 
days"  and  occasional  holidays  the  prayer  given  helow,'  but  upon  Sun- 
days and  other  holidays  the  collect  for  the  day.^ 

After  this,  the  Epistle  or  the  Gospel  for  the  day  is  read  or  sung,  (I 
never  heard  the  latter),  the  one  of  the  two  being  used  which  may  not  be 
choaen  as  text  for  the  sermon.  During  tbe  reading  of  this  the  people 
stand. 

After  this  the  creed  is  read  or  sung,  during  which  the  priest  in  the 
first  case  stands  turned  towards  the  people.  If  it  be  sung  the  versified 
creed  introduced  in  the  Psalm  Book  is  to  be  used. 

The  creed  used,  when  said,  is  "  the  Apostles,'*  and  the  Swedish 
version  of  it  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  Latin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  article,  "  Sanctam  Ecclssiam  CathoHeam"  which  is,  in  the  Swedish 
version,  "  One  Holy  Christian  Church."  This  alteration  is  a  late  one, 
probably  of  the  year  1 809,  when  the  hand-book  was  last  revised ;  I 
have  indeed  myself  heard,  at  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism,  the  Ca- 
tholic form  made  use  of  on  one  occasion,  '*  en  Helig  Alm&nneUg  Kyrka,*' 
*«  One  Holy  Universal  Church."  It  is  one  of  those  indications  of  the 
downward  tendency  which  the  Swedish  establishment  has  manifested 
ever  since  the  Reformation,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  reign  of 
John  III.  A.D.  1668—92. 

The  versified  creed,  which  is  appointed  to  be  used,  instead  of  the 
Apostles*,  if  the  creed  be  sung,  is  a  composition  of  Martin  Luther's, 
and  must  therefore,  I  conclude,  be  well  known.  Besides  deviating,  in 
so  important  a  matter  as  the  creed,  from  that  form  of  sound  words 
which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Fathers,  it  differs  so  far  therefrom 
as  even  to  contain  several  omissions  of  positive  articles  of  belief.     I 

^  Spetieit  Ejunger :  literally  tingtf  but  in  practice  the  Gregorian  chant  is  used, 
and  18  a  manifest  remnant  from  Catholic  times.  This  seems  to  me  to  add  to  the 
peoofa  of  the  post-Reformation  practice  of  singing  or  chanting  onr  own  services  in 
the  Gregorian  tones. 

*  TranMkUion,  "  Let  us  pray  1  We  beseech  Thee,  Ahnighty  God,  heavenly 
FATflBB,  that  Thon  give  us  a  troe  £sith,  a  fast  hope  in  Thy  mercy,  and  a  righteous 
love  of  onr  neighbour  through  Jasus  Christ  our  Lord  1    Amen.'' 

*  There  is  a  collect  and  another  prayer  appointed  for  every  Sunday  and  holiday, 
all  of  which,  (although  there  are  fewer  of  the  latter  than  we  observe^)  are  the  same  aa 
onr  own.  On  Christmas  Day  an  alternative  prayer,  epistle,  and  gospel  are 
appointed,  the  collect  remaining  unchanged.  These  collects  are  generally  neatly 
counterparts  in  meaning,  though  differently  expressed,  to  those  in  our  Prayer  Book. 
The  epistles  and  gospels  are  likewise  the  same  portions  of  Scripture  (with  but  slight 
variations  sometimes  in  heginning  and  ending)  as  are  used  by  us. 
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have  never  heard  this  versified  creed  used,  and  hclieve  it  very  rarely  is 
so,  but  its  permission  testifies  to  the  lax  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  which 
authorizes  its  public  use  at  her  services. 

After  this  an  appropriate  short  psalm  is  sung  which  is  given  out  by 
the  minister,  who  has  now  entered  the  pulpit,  and  who  proceeds  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  preach  the  sermon,  which  is  always  prefixed  by 
the  priest  turning  to  the  altar  and  saying,  "  In  the  luane  of  Odd,  the 
Fathbb,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Obost.*'  After  some  words  of  intro- 
duction the  preacher  generally  says  the  Loan's  Prayer,  turning  again 
to  the  altar,  and  then  reads  the  epistle  or  gospel  for  the  day,  whichever 
he  may  have  taken  as  his  text,  the  people  standing.  It  is  only  on  the 
regular  "  Prayer  Days'*  that  other  texts  than  the  epistle  or  gospel  for 
the  day  may  be  preached  from,  and  on  those  days,  texts  are  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  authorities.  During  the  course  of  the  sermoo 
the  preacher  generally  recommends  his  hearers  to  a  few  minutes  of 
silent  meditation,  during  which  the  whole  church  is  perfectly  stUl  and 
noiseless. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  more  than  one  ofiiciant  at  Swedish 
services,  and,  in  such  case,  the  same  minister  does  not  say  mass  and 
preach,  and  the  celebrant  retires  to  the  sacristy  during  the  sermon. 

llie  preacher  wears  only  a  long  narrow  piece  of  black  silk,  which  is 
fastened  in  gathers  at  the  neck  and  falls  down  behind  to  the  feet. 
There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  on  the  greater  festivals,  when  the 
sermon  is  preached  by  the  celebrant,  who  on  these  occasions,  goea  up 
to  the  pulpit  wearing  the  altar  vestments. 

The  pulpit,  as  seen  in  the  prefixed  engraving  of  Habo  church,  ia 
generally  much  ornamented  and  is  always  the  most  conspicuous  featore 
in  a  Swedish  church,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which  denominates 
the  priestly  the  '* Preacher's"  ofiice.  The  style  of  ornamentation 
varies  from  what  would,  with  us,  be  called  Elizabethan,  or  Louis  XIV.'s. 
to  Grecian  or  other  indescribable  characters.  The  woodwork  ia  often 
elaborately  carved  and  gilt,  with  a  profusion  of  angels  and  ftit*&ced 
cherubs  hanging  about  it.  In  the  older  pulpits  an  hour-glass  is  often 
seen,  containing  three,  four,  or  six  glasses.  The  pulpit  is  very  fine* 
quently  entered,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Habo  church,  direct  from 
the  sacristy ;  it  is  seldom  turned  as  there  with  its  back  to  the  altar» 
and  during  the  prayers  from  the  pulpit  the  minister  always  turns  com- 
pletely round,  so  as  to  face  the  altar. 

After  the  sermon  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  prayers  "  Praised  be 
Gon,  &c."^  and  "  0  merciful  Goo,  &c.'*^  are  said  from  the  pulpit ;  but  on 
**  prayer  days,"  the  litany  follows  here,  and,  in  Lent,  the  Passion  prayer, 

1  See  note^,  page  34. 

^  TVatuUition.  "  O  merciful  God,  all-good  Fathbb,  whose  grace  endoret  from 
generation  to  generation !  Thou  art  patient,  long-suffering,  and  pardonest  all  peni- 
tents their  misdeeds  and  sins !  Look  compassionately  on  Thj  people  and  hear  Itiy 
children's  sighs  I  We  have  sinned  :  we  have  been  ungodly  and  thereby  made  oar- 
selves  unworthy  of  Thy  goodness  and  love :  against  Thee  have  we  sinned,  and  done 
evil  before  Thee ;  but  think  not  of  our  trespasses.  Have  mercy  upon  ns.  Help 
Qs,  Goo,  our  Redeemer,  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Deliver  us  and  pardon  at  all  onr 
iins,  and  give  us  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  amend  oar  sinfol  life,  and  to  obtain 
with  Thee  everlasting  life,  through  Thy  Son  Jbsus  Christ  oar  Lord.    Amen." 
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mnd,  on  the  greater  festmls,  the  prayers  respectively  appointed  for 
each.  Then  come  the  prayers  for  the  royal  family »^  the  prayers  for 
special  occasions  (as  for  example  the  prayer  when  the  diet  is  sittings 
&c.)*  the  prayer  for  harvest,  prayers  for  the  sick,  *'  Thanksgivings  for 
those  restored  to  health  and  vor  thb  DKrAaTBO."  ^  with  notices  of  mar- 
riages, the  prayer^  for  the  Loan's  supper  (when  it  is  celebrated)  and 
lastly*  the  Loan's  prayer. 

After  this,  royal  and  other  proclamations  are  read,  and  lastly,  the 
grace  is  pronounced  over  the  congregation. 

All  being  now  concluded  from  the  pulpit,  when  the  Loan's  Supper 
is  celebrated,  a  short  psalm  is  sung,  during  which  the  priest  goes  up  to 
the  altar,  and,  when  the  singing  is  concluded,  the  priest  at  the  altar^ 
turned  towards  the  people,  commences  with  this  exhortation  : — 

«*  Blessed  Christians  !  Let  us  open  the  meditative  heart !  Let  us  con- 
sider with  reverence  the  means  of  grace,  with  which  the  compassionate 
love  of  Oon  at  Jssus'  Table  comforts  repentant  and  burdened  souls ! 
Here  is  celebrated  to-day  Jxsus'  Supper.  Here  is  distributed  and  re- 
ceived under  Bread  and  Wine  His  Body  and  Blood,  in  a  supernatural 
and  inexplicable  manner,  according  to  Ooo*s  own  wisdom,  truth,  and 
almightiness, — His  Who  has  Himself  instituted  the  Holy  Supper.  How 
we  should  be  found  meet  to  be  partakers  of  these  precious  offerings 
(hafwor)  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  us,  when  he  exhorts,  that  we,  each 
for  himself,  prove  our  own  selves,  and  so  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of 
this  cup.  And  we  have  then  proved  ourselves  rightly,  when  we  have 
considered  our  guilt  and  sins,  wheo  we  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness and  the  grace  of  reconciliation  in  Chsist,  of  which  all  peni- 
tents in  this  Sacrament  become  assured,  and  when  we  embrace  a 
serious  resolution  to  amend  ourselves  hereafter,  to  flee  sin  and  lead  a 
righteous  life.  So  also  has  our  Loan  commanded  us  to  use  this  Sac- 
rament in  remembrance  of  Him,  that  is,  that  we  therein  remember  His 

1  See  note*,  page  34. 

*  These  words  are  a  literal  translaticn  of  the  rubrical  direction,  and  indicate 
another  remnant  of  Catholicity.  The  following  form  is,  however,  added  in  a  note  as 
a  model  for  such  thanksgivings,  and  shows  on  the  other  hand  the  prevalence  of  the 
Protestant  element.  TYatulation  :  "  A  new  memento  of  onr  mortality  is  given  us 
to-day,  in  that  the  Highest  has  been  pleased  in  His  all- wise  coansel  to  call  henc^ 
N.  N.f  alter  a  life  of  ...  •  With  anbmission  to  Gron's  pleasure  we  reverence  His 
will,  and  desire  for  ourselves  grace  so  to  think  of  our  own  approaching  departnrei 
that,  when  death  calls  us,  we  may  be  prepared  for  a  blessed  death,*'  and  it  is  noted, 
**  in  saying  this  a  necessary  caution  must  be  observed  in  particular  cases,"  which 
proves  that  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the  Swedish  clergy  in  their  religious  minis- 
trations can  exercise  better  discretion  and  discipline  thui  is  permitted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

'  IVvtulation.  **  O  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  Who  givest  us  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
under  bread  and  wine,  Thy  precious  body  and  blood  1  impart  to  those  who  now 
purpose  being  partakers  of  it,  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  worthily  receive  it,  to 
the  strengthening  of  their  faith,  and  the  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  Give 
grace,  that  they  with  righteous  heart  may  call  to  mind  Thy  bitter  passion  and  death, 
may  renew  the  covenant  which  they  entered  into  in  Baptism,  and  seriously  determine 
with  Thy  help  to  continue  in  true  faith,  godliness,  love,  stedfast  hope  and  Chris- 
tian patience,  and  thus  may  not  intentionally  transgress  what  they  have  promise  at 
the  absolution  before  Thy  holy  fiM^ ;  so  that  they  with  all  the  tkithful  may  at  bat  be 
partakers  of  Uie  great  supper  in  heaven.  Amen."  To  this  is  added  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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Death  and  the  poanng  oat  of  Hia  Blood,  and  think  and  believe,  that 
this  happened  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Therefore,  if  we  with 
upright  repentance  of  heart  and  reliance  on  our  dear  Redeemer  eat  of 
this  Bread  and  drink  of  this  Cup  in  a  fast  belief  in  the  words  which  we 
here  hear,  that  CnaiST  is  dead  for  us  and  His  Blood  poured  out  for  us» 
— we  become  certified  also  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  delivered  from 
death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  obtain  eternal  life  with  CnaiST. 
But  he  who  eats  of  this  bread  and  drinks  of  this  cup  unworthily,  that 
is  with  an  impenitent  heart,  without  faith  in  God's  promises,  without 
charity,  and  without  intention  of'  amendment,  he  becomes  guilty  of  the 
Loan's  Body  and  Blood,  and  draws  to  himself  thereby  damnation. 
From  which  may  Oon,  the  FATHsa,  Son,  and  Holt  Ohost,  graciottaly 
preserve  us !     Amen." 

-  During  this  exhortation,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  service,  except 
whilst  kneeling  before  the  altar,  the  communicants  remain  seated.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  exhortation,  the  priest,  still  turned  towards  the 
people,  sings  or  says, 

••  The  Loan  be  with  you," 

When  the  priest  says  this  ho  response  is  made,  but  when  he  einga 
the  people  answer, 

"  With  thee  be  also  the  Loan  !" 

The  priest  continues  the  Suman'corda, — 

**  Lift  up  your  hearts  to  Gk>D." 

If  the  sendee  be  sung  the  people  answer, 

"  May  Goo  uplift  our  hearts  !'* 

Then  the  priest  turns  to  the  altar,  and  says  or  sings  what  most  be 
considered  as  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  as  follows : — 

"  Our  Loan  Jbsus  Chbist,  on  the  same  night,  when  He  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread,  gave  thanks,  brake  it,  and  gave  to  His  disciples  and 
said — ^Take  and  eat !  This  is  My  Body  which  is  given  out  for  yon.  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me. 

"In  the  same  way  also  He  took  the  cap  and  gave  to  His  disciples 
and  said :  Take  and  drink  ye  all  of  this !  Iliis  Cup  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  My  Blood  which  is  poured  out  for  you  and  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  As  oft  as  ye  do  this,  do  it  in  remembrance 
of  Me." 

It  will  be  observed  how  very  imperfect  and  meagre  is  this  form,  and 
also,  that  the  Swedish  Church  entirdy  agrees  with  the  Roman,  in  attri* 
buting  to  our  Lobo*s  blessed  words  of  institution,  the  whole  power  of 
consecration.  There  is  no  rubric  or  other  direction  for  any  action  or 
sign  on  the  part  of  the  priest  in  consecrating  the  elements ;  but  the 
attribution  of  aU  sacramental  force  to  the  words  of  institution  is  fur- 
ther evidenced,  by  the  order,  that  should  the  elements  be  consumed 
before  all  have  communicated,  more  is  to  be  "bleMsed"  by  the  priest 
reading  '*  secretly  "  the  words  of  institution. 

After  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  is  read  or  sung : — 

"  Holy !  Holy !  Holy !  Loan  Goo  Almighty !  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  full  of  Thy  Majesty.  Give  blessednets  in  the  Highest. 
Blessed  is  He  Who  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Loan  I  Give  blessed* 
ness  in  the  Highest !" 
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The  priest  thea  prefiu^es  the  Lobd*s  Prayer  by  sayings— 

"  Let  us  aU  now  pray  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbbist  hath  taught  us." 

After  which,  turned  towards  the  people  the  priest  says : — 

"  The  LoRD*s  peace  be  with  you." 

Those  who  are  to  communicate  now  come  forward  and  kneel  at  the 
altar  rails,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  congregation  sings  ; — 
.   *'  O  Lamb  of  Gk>D,  Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  redeem 
us,  merciful  Loan  God. 

••  O  Lamb  of  God,  Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  hear  us, 
merciful  Loed  God  ! 

'•  O  Lamb  of  God,  Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  give  ue 
Thy  peace  and  blessing.*' 

These  versides  are  repeated,  or  if  there  be  many  communicants,  a 
pealm  is  sung,  until  all  have  received ;  whilst  during  the  singing,  to 
each  communicant  {Svetic^ :  "  Supper  Guest  '*)  is  distributed,  first  the 
bread,  at  which  is  said  to  each  : — 

**  Jssus  Crbist,  whose  Body  thou  receivest,  preserve  thee  to  eternal 
life.     Amen.'* 

And  after  this  the  cup,  whereat  is  also  said  to  each  ;— 

"  Jesus  Crust  whose  Blood  thou  receivest,  preserve  thee  to  eternal 
life.     Amen." 

When  all  have  communicated,  the  priest  turns  to  the  people  and  says : — 

"  The  Lord  be  with  you.'* 

*'  Let  us  give  thanks  and  pray." 

And  then  turning  to  the  fdtar  he  says  : — 

'« We  thank  Thee,  Almighty  Father.  Who  hast  ordained  this  Holy 
Supper,  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Curist,  for  our  comfort  and  blessed« 
neas,  and  pray  Thee,  give  us  grace,  that  we  may  so  celebrate  the  re- 
membrance of  Jesus  upon  earth,  as  that  we  may  also  be  partaken  of 
the  great  Supper  in  heaven.     Amen.** 

The  priest  then  turns  again  to  the  people  and  sings : — 

"  Let  us  thank  and  .praise  the  Lord." 

"Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!" 

The  people  answer  : — 

"  To  the  Lord  be  thanks  and  praise." 

"HaUelujah!  HaUelujah!  Hallelujah!" 

Or  the  priest  merely  says  :-* 

"  Let  us  thank  and  praise  the  Lord." 

"  To  the  Lord  be  thanks  and  praise." 

Lastly  the  priest  says  : 

"  Bow  down  your  hearts  to  God  and  receive  the  blessing :  the 
Lord  bless  you  and  preserve  you :  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 
upon  you,"  &c. 

The  service  concludes  with  a  short  psalm. 

The  altar,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  always  inclosed  within  altar 
rails  of  Post-Reformation  design,  and  the  communicants  kneel  to  re- 
ceive the  elements  on  a  cushioned  step.  The  use  of  wafer  bread  is 
universal  in  Sweden ;  it  is  stamped  with  the  figure  of  our  Lord  on 
the  cross,  as  in  use  probably  before  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  always 
placed  in  the  mouth  by  the  priest.     Tlie  cup  is  also  always  held  by  the 
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celebrant,  whilst  the  commtmicaDt  drinks.  The  cup  U  not  mixed 
with  water. 

In  some  dioceses  or  districts,  it  is  the  practice  always  to  receive  the 
Holy  Sacrament  fasting,  and  in  others  for  the  intending  communicant 
to  ask  pardon  of  all  his  or  her  associates  for  any  offences  committed 
against  them. 

What  may  remain  after  communion  is  never  consumed  by  the  cele- 
brant, but  is  carefully  put  away  and  reserved  until  next  celebration — 
all  which  indicates  a  great  confusion  in  the  Church's  teaching,  be- 
tween high  sacramental  ideas,  and  very  low  Protestant  doctrine  on  this 
solemn  subject. 

The  celebrant  never,  I  believe,  communicates  himself,  which  appears 
to  be  a  singular  peculiarity  of  the  Swedish  Church,  and  the  first  origin 
or  occasion  of  which  it  would  be  well  to  inquire.  If  the  celebrant  be 
assisted  by  the  preacher,  the  latter  appears  and  officiates  at  the  altar 
vested  as  in  the  pulpit. 

Collections  are  made  during  High  Mass,  and  the  object  to  which  the 
contributions  are  to  be  applied  is  always  announced  from  the  pulpit* 
and  they  are  never  offered  on  the  altar.  Besides  these,  collections  are 
made  in  all  town  churches  at  the  door  in  plates,  as  in  all  Scottish 
places  of  worship. 

Should  the  Loan's  Supper  not  be  celebrated,  and  after  all  is  con- 
cluded from  the  pulpit,  a  psalm  is  sung,  after  which  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  turned  towards  the  people  sings  or  says  :  — 

"  The  Loan  be  with  you,  &c."  as  above,  and  then  he  says  or  sings  the 
prayer  after  the  gospel  for  the  day;  but  on  '*  prayer  days  '*  another  ap- 
pointed for  them.  The  priest  then  sings  or  sa3rs  as  above  :  "  Thank  and 
praise  the  Loan.**  &c. ;  and  lastly  "  Bow  down  your  hearts/'  &c.  and 
pronounces  the  blessing  as  above.^ 

The  rule  of  the  Swedish  Church  is,  that  all  should  communicate  at 
least  once  in  the  year,  and  if  habitual  neglect  of  this  should  be  proved 
against  any  one  holding  office  under  government,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  rank,  he  would,  if  he  refused  to  conform,  be  legally  liable  to 
be  deprived  of  his  appointment.  Even  servants  or  handtcndtsmen  or 
women  are  expected,  on  entering  upon  any  new  service,  to  be  able  to 
show  the  attestation  of  the  priest  {Scotitc^  "  lines")  where  they  may 
have  been  previously  engaged,  that  they  have  communicated  regularly. 

In  practice,  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  communicate  at 
least  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit-Sunday, 
and  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  celebrated  in  most  churches  much  oftener, 
in  accordance  with  express  authoritative  recommendation.  In  towns, 
indeed,  there  is  celebration  every  Sunday,  and  in  Stockholm,  in  some 
churches,  on  Saturdays  likewise,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  cannot 
attend  on  Sundays,  or  who  might  from  various  causes  find  the  Sunday 
service  too  long. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  in  Sweden  it  is  of 

'  It  18  the  intention  of  the  Swedish  Church,  that  the  whole  congregation  should 
remain  during  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  whether  thej  communicate  or 
not,  and  in  practice  many  non-communicants  do  often  remain,  although  the  bolk 
of  the  congregation  usually  retires. 
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necessity  that  the  communicant  shall  have  previously  attended  a  distinct 
seirice,  which  is  still  denominated,  as  in  Catholic  times,  "shrift" 
{Svetick.-  Skriftermal),  which  manifestly  takes  the  place  of  the  com- 
pulsory confession  and  absolution  of  the  Roman  Communion,  and  of 
our  own  less  formal  public  confession  and  absolution  of  the  Communion 
service. 

The  service  of  '*  general  or  common  shrift*'  stands  under  No.  V.  of  the 
contents  of  the  Church  Handbook,  but  will  come  with  more  propriety 
under  review  in  this  place  than  unconnected  with  the  form  of  celebrating 
Holy  Communion. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  this  service  : — 

It  is  held  in  the  chancel,  and  commences  by  the  singing  of  a  "  peni- 
tential psalm,"  during  which  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar,  and  after 
its  conclusion  he  pronounces  from  thence  the  '*  shrift  discourse,*'  say- 
ing first,  "  In  the  name  of  Gon  the  Fathbb,  the  Son,  and  the  Holt 
Ghost."  And  according  to  the  rubric  it  must  last "  at  most  for  half  an 
hour,  and  must  represent  the  general  corruption  of  our  race  by  sin  and 
Its  workings,  how  by  our  turning  from  Gon  all  salvation  is  lost,  but 
how  in  the  strength  of  Jssus'  precious  reconciliation  grace  is  offered 
and  imparted  to  all  repentant  sinners.  It  must  also  state  the  nature  of 
a  true  amendment  and  of  a  living  faith  honestly  and  kindly,  and  like- 
wise must  show  with  clearness  that,  without  these  qualities,  no  abso- 
lution from  sin,  no  participation  in  Jbbus  can  take  place ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  when  the  heart  is  repentant  and  trustful  in  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  mercy  and  pardon  is  experienced.'* 

After  concluding  the  discourse  the  priest  reads  the  usual  confession 
(vide  note  ',  p.  36),  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  high  mass, 
together  with  the  paragraph  I  have  ventured  to  consider  there  as 
having  somewhat  the  intended  force  of  an  absolution.  But  that  it  is 
not  to  be  so  considered,  without  qualification,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  much  more  forcible  and  complete  form  follows  here,  as  in  our 
Communion  service. 

I  beg,  with  all  deference,  to  suggest  here,  whether  this  practice  of 
the  Swedish  Church  does  not,  in  some  measure,  illustrate  the  true 
senae  in  which  the  several  absolutions  of  our  service  book  are  to  be 
viewed  ?  And  whether,  whilst  it  confirms  Mr.  Maskell's  view,  as  re- 
spects that  in  the  order  for  daily  common  prayer,  it  would  not  rather 
point  to  the  intention  of  our  reformers,  with  regard  to  the  absolution 
of  the  Communion  office,  being  that  it  should  be  authoritative  and  its 
value  sacramental  ? 

I  may  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  subject  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  Swedish  form  for  visitation  of  the  sick. 

To  return.  The  penitents  present  repeat  the  confession  audibly  after 
the  priest,  who  then  declares  their  absolution  in  the  following 
form: — 

"  If  this  your  confession  of  sins  be  sincere,  your  amendment  serious, 
your  faith  true,  then  do  I,  as  the  servant  of  Jbsus  Christ,  assure  you 
that  Goo,  of  His  grace  for  Chbist's  sake,  has  pardoned  you  all  your 
tins.  And  this  pardon  of  your  sins  do  I  declare  to  you  in  the  name  of 
Ooo,  the  Fathhb,  the  Son,  and  the  Holt  Ghost." 
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Perhapa  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  a  more  authoritative  form 
of  absolution,  and  the  only  emendation  that  might  be  suggeated 
would  be  the  substitution  of  the  word  "priest"  for  *'sertfant  of  Jbsvs 
Cbrxst." 

Another  psalm  is  then  sung,  the  Loan's  Prayer  is  said,  and  the 
blessing  pronounced,  which  concludes  the  service. 

This  service  takes  place  generally  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Holy  Ck)mmunion.  But  in  some  churches  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  previous  to  the  commencement  of  high  mass  service,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  attend  previously  and  yet 
desire  to  communicate.  The  clergy,  however,  discourage  such  a  prac- 
tice as  much  as  possible,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  the  more 
general  practice  affords  them  more  time  to  inquire  into  the  life  and 
conversation  of  intended  communicants,  and,  if  seen  requisite,  to  warn 
and  exhort  them«  or  even  if  open  evil  livers,  to  refuse  them  absolution* 
and  by  consequence  the  Holy  Communion. 

By  Swedish  law,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  (or  rather  the  ecdesi* 
astical  rule  to  this  effect  is  supported  and  enforced  by  the  action  of  the 
civil  tribunals)  none  can  approach  the  altar  to  communicate  who  have 
not  first  been  "  shriuen'*  as  above,  and  have  received,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  formal  attestation  from  the  priest  of  their  having  thus  had  absolution* 
It  is  in  my  own  knowledge  that  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Stockholm  a 
notorious  evil  liver  presented  himself  to  one  of  the  clergy  for  "  shrift,* 
which  being  refused  him,  unless  he  should  amend  his  life,  he  pushed  mat- 
ters so  far  (in  consequence,  I  conclude,  of  its  being  necessary  for  him, 
in  carder  to  retain  some  employment,  that  he  should  prove  his  having 
communicated.)  as  to  present  himself  at  the  altar  notwithstanding. 
The  priest  on  learning  this  commenced  proceedings  at  law  against  him, 
and  he  was  condemned  in  the  fine  appointed  for  such  offences  and 
obliged  to  undergo  public  penance  in  church. 

Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  penance  and  absolution  as  ordered  and 
practised  in  the  Swedish  Church  is  very  curious  and  instrucrive,  and 
deserves  a  separate  investigation  of  itself. 

Private  *'  shrift"  and  communion  for  good  cause  shown  are  admitted 
in  particular  cases,  and  both  services  are  then  performed  in  the  chureh's 
sacristy  immediately  in  connection  with  each  other. 

The  last  service  I  propose  to  examine  on  this  occasion,  is  the  Sunday 
afternoon  service,  or, 

3.  Evensong,  (Afionsang.) — 

This  is  a  very  short  service,  and  commences  as  usual  with  a  Psalm  ; 
an  additional  verse  being  sung,  as  it  is  quaintly  expressed  in  the  rubri- 
cal directions,  "  to  the  pulpit," — as  a  quasi  introit,  I  conclude,  to  the 
sermon  which  follows  immediately,  and  which  must  have  for  its  subject 
the  one  of  the  Epistle  or  Grospel  for  the  day,  which  had  not  been 
preached  from  at  high  mass.  But  should  another  festival  &11  on  a 
Sunday,  in  which  case  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  for  the  former 
are  used  at  high  mass,  the  Sunday's  Gospel  is  then  taken  as  text,  and, 
during  Lent,  the  version  of  the  history  of  the  Passion,  compiled  from 
the  accounts  of  the  four  Evangelists,  authorized  by  the  Chuich,  and 
printed  in  the  service  book,  is  so  used. 
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After  the  Bermon,  the  prayer»  "Praised  be  Ood/'^  is  used,  but 
dttriiig  Lent,  the  "  Passion  Prayer/'  and  on  the  great  festivals,  the 
prayers  appointed  especially  for  each  and  all  printed  in  the  Sorrice 
Book«  After  which  the  prayer  for  superiors,'  and  lastly  an  evening 
prayer  from  the  Service  Book,  the  Loan's  Prayer,  and  the  blessing. 

On  the  great  festivals  and  "  prayer  days/'  the  evening  prayer  and 
the  blesaing  are  read  or  sung  before  the  altar.  Is  this  another  curious 
instance  of  confusion  of  all  catholic  and  sacramental  principle? — or 
is  it  not  rather  a  remnant  of  the  catholic  idea  that  the  chancel,  or 
sanctuary,  is  the  proper  place,  whence  the  Priest  should  lead  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation. 

I  have  digressed  I  find  very  far  from  Habo  church  and  its  curious 
Post- Reformation  screen  and  arrangements.  But  I  hope,  that  what  I 
have  discussed  instead,  and  from  inability  to  say  much  on  the  subject 
of  the  engraving,  may  not  prove  totally  devoid  of  interest,  but  that  the 
detailed  account  1  have  endeavoured  to  present  to  your  readers  of 
the  Swedish  Liturgy,  may  afford  some  additional  encouragement,  (not- 
withstanding the  numerous  deficiencies,  and  perhaps  serious  faults  of 
that  formulary,)  to  those  who  would  use  their  endeavours,  towards 
promoting,  if  it  may  be,  intercommunion  on  Catholic  principles  between 
our  Church  and  the  Swedish  establishment,  to  persevere  in  their  efforts, 
on  the  ground  of  there  not  being  everything  to  create  in  Sweden,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  groundwork  at  least,  which  it  might 
not  be  difficult,  at  the  proper  time,  to  recast  or  amplify,  so  as  to  come 
up  to  Catholic  reqiurements. 

I  have  throughout  referred  to  the  Swedish  establishment  as  a  true 
Churchy  and  to  its  priesthood  as  endowed  with  valid  orders,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  administer  true  sacraments.  And,  in  truth, 
I  cannot  but  believe,  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  is  the  case,  although 
distinct  proof  is  now  lost,  (from  the  blameable  carelessness  of  the 
Swedish  establishment  on  the  point)  of  one  link  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion, just  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Indirect  proof  on  the  sub- 
ject is  however  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  Swedish  orders, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispute  it. 

To  conclude,  the  pewage  in  the  interior,  presented  to  us  in  the  en- 
graving, is  of  the  character  common  in  Swedish  churches, — plain, 
uniform,  and  low ; — the  centre  passage  being  always  left  wide  and  de- 
finite. The  gaUery  or  loft,  as  it  would  be  designated  in  Scotland,  is 
the  common  appendage  of  Swedish  churches,  although  I  never  saw  it 
of  the  design  shown  to  be  the  case  at  Habo. 

I  shall  await  your  decision  on  this  paper,  to  know,  whether  a  con* 
tinnation  of  my  review  of  the  Swedish  Church-Handbook,  proceed** 
ing  next  to  the  occasional  services,  would  prove  useful  and  acceptable ; 
and  in  concluding,  for  the  present,  must  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  of  the  high  ecclesiological  value  of  Mr.  Mandel* 
gie&*a  aeries  of  sketches  of  Swedish  architectural  and  other  antiqui- 
ties.  So  little  is  known  of  Scandinavian  ecdesiology,  and  there  is  so 
much  risk,  (from  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  northern  Europe  of  the 
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subject.)  lest  what  still  remains  illustrative  of  it  be  gradually  destroyed 
and  swept  away  to  make  room  for  more  modern  ideas,— that  any  con- 
tribution towards  preserving  a  recollection  of  what  still  exists  of  this 
description  in  Sweden  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Mandelgren,  with  imper* 
feet  ecclesiological  knowledge,  but  fully  impressed  with  these  ideas* 
and  full  of  patriotism  and  energy,  with  g^eat  difficulty  obtained  from 
the  Swedish  government  some  slight  assistance,  being  entirely  without 
private  means,  towards  carrying  into  effect  his  desire  of  preserving  the 
record  of  what  still  remains  in  his  native  land  of  the  above  nature,  with 
a  view  of  subsequently  arranging  the  materials  he  might  collect,  so  as 
to  present  an  illustrated  history  of  Christian  art  as  practised  in  Sweden 
from  the  earliest  times.  He  has  travelled  throughout  Sweden  with 
this  object  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  result  has  been  the  very  in* 
teresting  collection  of  sketches  which  the  committee  of  our  society  have 
lately  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  and  from  which,  I  am  glad  to 
learn,  it  has  been  determined  to  cull  matter  for  filling  a  number 
of  the  Instrutnenta  Eccleiiastica. 

Mr.  Mandelgren  hopes  still  to  obtain  from  the  Swedish  government, 
the  necessary  means  for  publishing  a  selection  from  his  portfolios,  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  Christian  art  in  Sweden,  and  should  he 
succeed,  I  would  hope  that  his  publication  might  obtain  encourage- 
ment amongst  ourselves.  Among  his  drawings  are  to  be  found  signal 
proofs  of  the  universality  of  Catholic  custom  in  Church  ceremonies  and 
arrangement  prevailing  in  the  fax  north,  as  elsewhere,  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  and,  in  many  an  unexpected  particular,  do  they  explain 
or  render  more  certain  what  may  be  obscure  or  undefined  in  our  own 
eccleaiology  or  modem  usage. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

O.  J.  R.  OoanoK. 


A  VISIT  TO  LONDON.    By  a  Fbknch  Aacbitxct. 

Mr  DxAB  Sib, — I  take  great  credit  for  having  waited  till  now 
before  I  imparted  to  you  the  impressions  of  all  sorts  which  crowded 
upon  us  during  our  short  stay  in  England. 

To  us  FVenchmen,  the  colossal  aspect  of  your  capital,  the  infinite 
number  of  streets,  the  hasty  movements  of  people  and  of  car* 
riages,  stirring  in  all  directions,  all  form  a  picture  so  immense  and 
so  animated,  that  it  is  really  enough  to  make  one  giddy,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  end  of  some  days  that  the  mind  can  be  settled,  and  in 
a  condition  to  judge.  This  was  the  general  sentiment  of  our  whole 
party.  We  had  left  Paris,  knowing  perfectly  that  we  were  going 
to  visit  the  greatest  capital  of  the  world ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  lealtty 
hx  surpassed  all  that  we  had  been  able  to  imagine. 

Forced  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Mend,   I   took  at 
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once  the  course  of  tearing  up  all  my  letters  of  recommendation, 
in  order  to  profit  by  every  instant  of  which  I  could  dispose  in  rambling 
about  the  town,  going  by  chance  without  any  other  guide  than  the 
modest  map  de  circonstanee  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Wilme.  This  method  of 
seeing  a  town  is  certainly  not  the  quickest,  but  it  is  full  of  charms,  for 
surprise  plays  a  part  in  it  which  piques  curiosity,  and  gives  continual 
life  to  one's  attention. 

I  was  always  accompanied  in  these  walks  by  my  two  friends,  Paul 
Durand  and  the  Baron  de  Guillermy :  Paul  Durand,  the  most  per- 
fect fanatic  on  Greek  art  whom  I  know  ;  and  Guillermy,  the  witty  and 
learned  archaeologist  with  whom  you  are  acquainted.  Though  we  were 
only  eight  days  in  London,  yet  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  felt 
during  that  week.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  our  excursions  were 
not  made  in  silence ;  between  Frenchmen  the  thing  is  an  impossibility. 
You  will  also  well  understand,  my  dear  sir,  that  we  were  very  rarely 
of  the  same  opinion,  otherwise  the  excursion  might  have  been  tiresome. 

Intrusted  with  the  functions  of  guide,  with  the  help  of  that  famous 
map  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  M.  de  Guillermy  assumed 
the  part  of  passionate  admirer ;  he  praised  all,  he  applauded  all,  and 
was  never  tired  of  admiring;  Durand  only  thought  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  baa  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon.  As  to  me,  being  unable  to 
admit  without  contest  the  exaggerations  of  Guillermy,  I  was  naturally 
drawn  to  criticise,  and  I  much  fear  that  I  have  still  preserved  a 
tolerably  large  share  of  my  travelling  habits.  I  hope,  however,  that 
you  will  excuse  the  criticisms  in  favour  of  the  end,  and  that  your 
national  pride  will  not  be  hurt  by  the  frankness  of  my  observations. 
YoQ  will  see  in  them,  I  am  sure,  only  the  artist  eamesUy  seeking  the 
truth ;  besides,  on  many  of  the  points,  you  will  doubtless  be  of  my 
opinion. 

It  is  evident  that  you  cannot  approve  of  certain  modem  churches  and 
chapels  which  resemble  much,  as  to  their  merit  at  least,  those  con- 
structed in  France  and  confided  to  architects  ignorant  even  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  art.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  find  these  bad  imitations 
a  thousand  times  more  detestable  than  those  which  were  given  to  us  as 
reminiscences  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art. 

This  opinion  I  back  by  more  than  one  argument.  The  first  is,  that 
Grecian  and  Roman  art  are  both  of  them  composed  of  elements  more 
simple  and  far  less  in  number  than  Gothic  art ;  and  in  them  the  pro- 
portions and  the  principles  of  the  orders  have  been  reduced  to  rule 
and  there  remained  fixed  by  absolute  standards,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  depart.  The  most  incapable  mason  has  but  to  take  his 
formulary,  and  it  is  then  perfectly  competent  to  him  to  raise  a  Doric, 
Ionic,  or  Corinthian  portico,  as  he  may  wish. 

In  the  Gothic  art  the  elements  are  infinite ;  and  besides,  every  monu- 
ment presents  the  greatest  variety  in  the  manner  of  combining  them ; 
in  short,  most  happily  there  exists  no  formulary  which  enables  ignorant 
men  to  make  something  like  columns,  without  value  it  is  true,  but 
which  at  least  present  nothing  very  shocking.  In  proof,  look  at  those 
who  try  to  make  imitations  of  Gothic  art,  without  having  seriously 
studied  its  principles.    They  Imagine  that  there  is  nothing  more  easy ; 
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that  it  is  enough  to  group  bundles  of  shafts,  to  make  pointed  openings ; 
and,  above  all.  to  multiply  the  details  indefinitely,  to  ornament,  and 
to  cut  out.  They  are  entirely  ignorant  that  the  productions  of  this  art 
are  subjected  to  principles  and  rules  as  absolute,  as  positive  as  those  of 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nay  more,  they  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  those  laws  without  which  art  cannot  exist. 

You  see  I  keep  to  my  character  of  critic,  and  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
in  being  tender  to  your  modem  buildings  ;  but  in  truth  I  sacrifice  in 
return  to  you  a  great  part  of  ours,  to  which  the  same  reproaches  may 
be  justly  addressed. 

Du  reste,  the  fault  does  not  lie  precisely  at  the  door  of  living  artists ; 
the  evil  dates  from  further  back ;  and  with  us  at  least  it  is  to  the 
radically  vicious  instructions  of  the  schools  that  we  must  attribute  it ; 
and  there  it  is  that  a  reform  must  first  be  made.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  difficult  it  is  to  shake  off  those  bands,  with  which  one  finds  one* 
self  embarrassed  ou  leaving  the  school.  Vigorous  and  long  efforts 
are  indeed  needed  to  disengage  oneself  from  all  the  accumulated 
shackles  by  real  instruction. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think  that  I  exaggerate.  I  assure  you,  however, 
it  is  far  otherwise ;  I  am  persuaded  that  he  who  wishes  to  become  an 
architect  in  earnest  cannot  attain  his  end,  but  on  the  condition  of  first 
forgetting  all  that  he  has  learnt  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
of  learning  afterwards  a  multitude  of  necessary  things  which  are 
not  taught  there.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  pupils  if  their  judgment 
is  ruined  ?  Evidently  not ;  it  all  falls  back  upon  the  professon ; 
and  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  that  themselves  having  no  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  those  false  principles  which  they  teach,  they  utter  anathe- 
mas against  those  who  only  dare  to  doubt  their  infallibility. 

You  remember  that  famous  crusade  attempted  about  two  years  ago 
by  the  Academy,  in  order  to  stifle  at  the  birth  the  taste  for  Oothic  art. 
Unhappily  for  the  erudite  body  its  appeal  had  no  echo,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  its  learned  supporters  have  had  no  other  results  than  to 
provoke  a  tolerably  large  number  of  replies,  in  which  the  Academy 
found  itself  very  ungently  handled. 

Evidently,  whatever  they  may  now  do,  the  movement  has  began,  and 
the  Academy  knows  well  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  stop  it,  only 
it  unites  all  its  efforts  to  cripple  it ;  bnt  the  stream  is  stronger,  and  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  the  influence  of  archaeological  studies  makes  itself 
already  felt  even  in  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

I  have  been  struck  with  it  this  year ;  I  who  do  not  usually  frequent 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  was  very  far  from  expect- 
ing  what  I  saw  on  going  by  chance  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  great 
prizes.  Not  that  I  approved  of  the  subjects  exhibited — much  the  con* 
trary — ^and  I  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  it  was  difficult  to  answer 
worse  to  the  programme  ;  but  here  again  it  was  the  professors  on  whom 
the  fault  should  be  laid.  The  subject,  in  short,  was  a  hospital  of 
refuge  to  be  built  upon  mountains,  like  the  Mont  S.  Bernard.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  pupils  had  made  reasonable  plans,  with  closed 
cloisters  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  snow,  they  would  have  been 
rejected.     Instead  of  this  they  had  drawn  long  ranges  of  colonnades. 
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▼aat  galleries  open  to  all  wiads,  and  the  satisfied  Academy  had  given 
the  palm  to  the  most  impossible  plan.  However,  (and  ^is  was  the 
subject  of  my  surprise,)  in  one  of  them,  that  which  obtained  the 
second  great  prize,  the  tower  of  the  chapel  was  surmounted  by  a  real 
Gothic  spire,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  with  quatrefoil  openings,  planted, 
one  knows  not  how,  on  a  basement  composed  of  antique  elements. 
The  effect  was  truly  detestable;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  in  it 
a  character  of  boldness  which  would  have  cost  its  author  immediate  ex* 
pulsion  from  the  prize  list  only  four  or  five  years  ago. 

You  see  we  advance  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Academy,  the 
taste  for  Gk>thic  art  developes  itself  more  and  more.  The  resistance  of 
the  Academicians  and  their  disciples  does  not  frighten  me  at  all; 
and  I  confess  frankly  to  you  that  what  appears  to  me  much  more  to  be 
dreaded,  is  the  precipitation  with  which  people  rush  into  the  execution 
of  certain  so-called  Gothic  monuments,  which  have  nothing  of  Gothic 
in  them  but  the  name.  In  fact,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  prefer  a  hun- 
dred times  the  bad  imitations  of  the  antique ;  these  at  least  do  not  hurt 
our  canse  at  all,  quite  the  reverse  ;  whilst  a  bad  Gothic  construction 
furnishes  very  dangerous  weapons  with  which  to  oppose  the  principles 
which  we  defend,  and  I  think  that  in  this  case  we  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  repudiate  them,  and  refuse  them  any  credit. 

The  weight  of  these  arguments  will,  I  hope,  explain  to  you  the 
severity  of  my  judgment  on  your  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Besides 
their  author,  raised  by  public  opinion  to  the  level  of  the  firet  architects 
of  ancient  and  modern  times^  occupies  too  high  a  position  for  him 
to  care  for  the  opinion  and  the  criticisms  of  a  foreigner. 

I  am  the  first  to  recognize  the  impression  of  grandeur  produced 
by  this  immense  building,  of  which  the  feet  are  bathed  in  the  Thames, 
and  the  summit,  cut  into  a  thousand  pinnacles,  stands  out  against 
the  clouds  and  fogs  which  brood  over  the  great  city. 

Seen  from  Westminster  bridge  in  a  fine  moonlight,  or  under  certain 
effects  of  clouds,  one  may  say  that  its  aspect  is  magical.  It  is  a  fairy 
palace,  a  marvel  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

But,  and  here  you  will  be  greatly  astonished,  to  my  eyes,  this 
colossal  monument  does  not  appear  to  be  conceived  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Gothic  art.  Nay,  more,  I  find  that  it  resem- 
blea  much  rather  the  appearance  and  disposition  of  the  antique. 
Symmetry  reigns  there  in  the  most  despotic,  the  most  absolute  man- 
ner— all  the  arcades,  all  the  windows,  all  the  pinnacles,  all  the  niches, 
in  short  all  the  details  are  identically  the  same  in  the  facade  of 
the  building.  It  is  like  the  Roman  column  and  capital,  repeated  indefi- 
nitely on  the  four  faces  of  the  temple ;  and  if  I  did  not  fear  to  be  too 
severe,  I  should  say  that  this  disposition  shows  the  same  classic  purity 
which  characterises  the  Academic  plans. 

Setting  aside  the  enormous  differences  of  dimensions  and  of  style, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  appear  to  me  to  be  open  to  the  Same  criticisms 
as  our  Hotel  de  Ville,  recently  enlarged  and  completed  at  great 
expense. 

^  See  the  Notice  printed  by  permiBsioii  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  aold  to  the 
▼isitors. 
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In  these  two  monaments  we  find  the  same  absence  of  the  real.  In 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  four  fronts  are  alike*  and.  nevertheless,  that  of 
the  quay  is  destined  for  the  great  apartments,  and  that  opposite  for 
offices ;  from  which  it  results  that  the  grand  arcades,  perfectly  suitable 
for  lighting  the  apartments  of  State,  are  found  to  be  divided  by  a  floor 
on  the  side  of  the  wing  destined  for  the  service  of  administration  ;  and 
the  result  is  there  are  offices  lighted  from  below,  and  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  clearly  in  broad  daylight. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  thing  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament — the  great 
internal  dispositions  are  not  expressed  in  the  facade  ;  and  if  you  place 
a  stranger  before  this  immense  monument,  it  would  be  completely  im- 
possible for  him  to  guess  its  destination.  It  is  like  the  Madeleine  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies — ask  one  who  finds  himself  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  which  of  these  two  buildings  is  a  church,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  lines  of  columns,  crowned  with  similar 
pediments  would  place  him  in  the  greatest  embarrassment. 

When  I  seek  to  imagine  how  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
would  have  dealt  with  the  composition  of  a  palace  to  serve  for  the  meet- 
ings of  two  such  powers  as  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  would  have  been  occupied,  above  all,  with  the  idea 
of  expressing  strongly  in  the  fa9ade  the  two  great  halls  destined 
for  those  assemblies.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  think  also 
that  they  would  have  given  more  importance  to  the  Upper  House  ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  aspect  of  the  monument  would  have  presented 
an  infinite  variety  in  accordance  with  the  different  uses  to  which  it  was 
destined. 

I  know  well  that  you  wDl  tell  me  of  the  two  towers ;  but,  first, 
what  do  these  two  enormous  constructions  mean  ?  what  is  the  reason 
of  their  existence  ?  Are  they  towers  of  defence,  or  belfries  ? — ^neither  the 
one  nor  the  other ;  and  I  see,  in  truth,  no  argument  of  real  importance 
which  can  justify  the  existence  of  these  two  giants.  If  they  are  there  to 
recal  the  two  Houses,  it  would  have  been  much  more  simple,  and,  above 
all,  much  more  real  to  have  expressed  them,  themselves,  openfy  im  the 
fafode,  instead  of  drowning  them  under  an  ornamentation,  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suspect  them.  But  I  must  stop,  and  I 
really  fear  that  I  have  gone  too  far.  Nevertheless,  you  see  that  if 
I  criticize  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  I  hold  as  cheap  several  of  the 
monuments  of  Paris,  which  are  generally  much  admired ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  only  see  in  all  this  the  very  sincere  desire  of  arriving 
at  the  truth. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Lassus. 
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S.  JOHN  THB  BAPTIST'S  CHURCH,  PERTH. 

On  referriag  to  the  Scottish  Magazine  for  NoTember,  we  find  there 
a   description   of  the  church  of    S.  John  at   Perth,   then   recently 
consecrated   by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  acting  for  the  Bishop  of 
S.  Andrew's,  in  whose  diocese  it  is  situated.     We  abridge  the  notice 
given  by  our  contemporary.    "The  architect   appears  to  have  done 
his  best  in  accommodating  his  plans  to  the  site  (80  ft.  by  75  ft.)  and 
funds  sabscribed.     But  here  he  seems  to  have  been  crippled.     Yet  he 
need  not  have  run  up  a  spire  100  ft.  high,  and  made  a  low  roof  to  the 
church,  so  low.  that  Lords  Mansfield  and  Kinnoul  sit  in  a  gallery,  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  birds  roosting  in  a  barn.     The  arches  all 
anfortanately  seem  to  be  part  of  the  roof.     Had  we  been  in  the  com- 
mittee, we  should  have  insisted  on  the  sum  expended  on  the  useless 
»pire  being  applied  to  heighten  the  walla.    And  that  at  this  time  of 
day,  the  architect  should  have  made  the  seats  so  utterly  incompatible 
with  kneeling,  by  reason  of  their  narrowness,  and  the  breadth  of  seats 
and  bookboards,  is  perfectly  inexcusable.     We  were,  however,  glad  to 
see  the  organ  excluded  from  its  accustomed  place  to  the  obscuration 
of  the  west  window,  and  placed  in  a  recess  to  the  north.     The  style 
of  the  building  seems  Pointed.      We  were  astonished,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Bishop  to  contribute 
towards  clearing  off  the  debt  upon  the  building.     We  do  wonder,  in 
the  present  day,  how  our  rich  nobles  and  lairds  can  condescend  to 
hand  round  a  begging  box  to  help  in  building  churches  fpi:  them. 

"  We  must  remark,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  our  Clergy  do  not  manage 
their  processions  better.  Really  let  us  have  no  surpliced  priests  at 
consecrations,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  go  in  order.  ,  Here  there  was 
no  idea  of  propriety. 

"  Again,  we  do  think  at  this  time  of  day,  Bishops  and  their  chaplains 
need  not  be  seen  making  a  book- board  of  the  Communion  Table. 
['  Hofy  table '  our  contemporary  means.] 

"  We  may  add  to  our  account  of  S.  John's,  that  the  pulpit  is  a  very 
striking  feature,  being  of  handsomely  carved  Caen  stone."  We  gather 
from  another  source,  that  there  are  transepts  in  which  the  roost- like 
galleries  are  placed. 

Our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  our  going  out  of  our  way  to  ex- 
tract the  description  of  a  very  inferior  church,  while  we  have  allowed 
many  of  a  really  satisfactory  character  in  all  directions  to  pass  un- 
noticed, from  our  inability  to  subject  them  to  personal  criticism. 
We  assure  them  that  we  have  not  given  preference  to  S.  John's,  Perth, 
from  any.  vehement  affection  we  have  conceived  to  its  style  or  its  ap- 
pointments as  above  detailed.  But,  as  we  have  already  described  at 
length, — ^nay,  given  an  engraving  of  another  church  built  in  the 
lame  city,  also  for  the  use  of  our  own  communion, — we  felt  that  the 
younger  atrocture  had  a  claim  upon  our  impartiality. 

But,  to  be  serious,  S.  John's,  Perth,  is  not,  we  fear,  a  genuine  off- 
shoot of  the  spirit  of  church  extension,  but  the  crystallization  rather 
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of  a  vicious  state  of  things,  under  which  our  sister  communion  of 
Scotland  has  long  suflTered,  and  must  continue  to  suffer,  until  her  sons 
see  that — a  small  body  in  an  alien  land — ^it  is  their  interest  no  less 
than  their  duty  to  keep  together.  The  wicked  penal  laws  of  the  last 
century,  combined  with  the  attractions  of  English  Establishmentarian- 
ism  had,  it  is  well  known,  created  throughout  Scotland,  alongside  of 
her  genuine  reformed  Catholic  Church,  a  series  of  chapels  owing  obe- 
dience to  no  one,  and  served  by  refugee  English  Clerg]nnen,  who  used 
the  English  Prayer  Book  at  their  own  free  will,  and  under  pretence  of 
being  English  Churchmen.  One  of  the  last  of  these — the  last  but 
one  we  believe  of  the  old  stock  to  join  the  Church  ;  for  a  fresh  crop  has 
g^wn  up  in  the  Dunbar,  Drummond,  &c.  schisms — was  that  of  Perth, 
which  did  not  place  itself  under  episcopal  regimen  till  a  very  recent 
date,  owing,  it  is  right  to  6ay»  to  the  exertion  of  its  Incumbent,  the 
present  incumbent  of  S.  John's.  In  the  interim,  Perth  was  not  left 
destitute  of  canonical  sacraments,  for  the  venerable  Bishop  of  S.  An- 
drew's opened  a  mission  ;  it  is  under  a  zealous  English  Priest.  While 
matters  were  in  this  condition,  the  city  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  Churchmen  who  were  most  anxious  to  consolidate  in  a  moat  im- 
pressive manifestation  the  Scottish  tradition  of  sound  words,  and  S. 
Ninian's  Cathedral  was  the  result;  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  in- 
vested the  foundation  of  the  work,  as  it  commenced  under  the  active 
and  willing  co-operation  of  a  Bishop  then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  now 
eighty- eight,  who  heartily  embraced  a  scheme  for  the  exaltation  of 
that  Church  and  that  truth,  which  he  is  old  enough  to  remember  per- 
secuted and  despised  ;  which  he  has  lived  to  see  tempted  by  the  allure- 
ments of  wealth  and  fashion.  S.  Nioian's  Cathedral  completed  wonld, 
we  are  convinced,  have  fully  sufficed  for  the  actual  Cborchmen  of  Perth 
and  its  vicinity.  But  there  was  something  in  some  quarters  more 
precious  even  than  forms  of  sound  words — self  •exaltation,  and  the 
"  squirism  "  of  the  English  Establishment.  Of  this  magnanimous  feeling 
we  may,  we  believe,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  say  that  S.  John's 
church  is  the  emanation,  the  after-echo  as  it  were  of  the  old  schismatie 
chapel.  We  do  not  mean  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  subject.  Those  who 
ag^e  with  us,  will  at  once  see  it  in  all  bearings.  Those  who  patronise 
S.  John's  will  not,  we  fancy,  be  much  persuaded  (if  they  even  read  this 
notice)  were  we  to  fill  the  whole  number  with  arguments  directed  to 
them. 

It  is  sufficient  to  know — and  we  could  not  but  bring  this  knowledge 
home  to  our  readers  as  intensely  as  we  feel  it  ourselves,  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  Perth  behold  the  edifying  spectacle,  of  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  private  church  building  undertaken  for  many  a 
year  in  our  communion  standing  unfinished  in  their  city;  while, 
hard-by,  another  building,  devoted  to  a  deteriorated  and  self-seeking 
reproduction  of  the  same  worship  of  the  same  communion,  has  been 
run  up  at  a  cost  which  would  have  consummated  the  first  and  nobler 
work.  Will  then:  comment  be  '*  How  these  Episeopalians  love  one 
another  ?" 
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THE  AFTERNOON  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  HOLY 

EUCHARIST. 

It  is  ft  good  sign  for  the  English  Church  that  the  corruptions  which 
idleness  and  apathy  have  introduced  into  the  performance  of  her  ser« 
vices*  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  quarters  hitherto  the  most  averse  from 
all  reform.  To  compel  men  to  give  their  attention  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  three,  we  might  almost  say  four,  distinct  services,  is,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  agreed,  either  to  drive  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Church,  by  requiring  a  continuous  exertion  of  mind  not  required  by  any 
other  Church  under  the  sun,  or  to  teach  them  to  compose  themselves 
hebdomadally  into  an  attitude  of  decent  inattention,  till  in  the  course 
of  years  the  power  of  attention  is  itself  almost  lost.  How  the  services 
we  have  are  best  to  be  divided  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance,  but  one 
into  which  we  shall  not  now  enter.  We  are  at  present  concerned  with 
a  collateral  evil,  attaching  itself  to  a  real  reform. 

We  now  find  it  paraded  as  a  new  discovery,  that  the  attendance  of 
our  people  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  Ismentably  remiss.  The  cause 
assigned  is  the  inconvenience,  as  regards  the  poor,  of  the  hour  at  which 
it  is  usually  celebrated ;  the  remedy  suggested  is  its  occasional  ad- 
ministnition  in  the  afternoon. 

Now  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ignorance  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Birmingham  division  of  services,  where 
this  plan  is  definitely  proposed,  and  where  it  is  carried  out  under  the 
anspioes  of  the  very  learned  diocesan  of  that  place.  An  afternoon  cele- 
bration is  not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  perfect  novelty ;  and  men  who  are 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  ritualism,  and  who  are  by  no  means  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Church,  are  found  to  defend  it.  It  is 
to  them — ^not  to  the  Birmingham  reformers — that  we  address  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  agree  with  them  that  the  number  of  communi- 
cants is  fearfully  small,  and  the  periods  at  which  many  of  those  who  are 
communicants  receive  our  Loan's  Body  and  Blood  fearfully  far  apart. 

In  the  second  place,  we  agree  with  them  that  the  cause  of  the  second 
of  these  evib  may  be,  to  some  extent,  the  inconvenient  time  at  which 
celebration  usually  takes  place. 

In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  express  dead 
letter  of  the  Prayer- Book  does  not  absolutely  forbid  their  system.  And 
having  made  these  concessions,  we  retain  our  opinion,  or  rather  our  cer- 
tainty, that  the  proposed  change  is  nevertheless  mischievous,  irreverent, 
and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree. 

Why  have  we  so  few  communicants,  and  why  do  they  come  so 
seldom  ?     For  three  reasons. 

We  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  clear  of  doctrinsl  questions ;  yet 
we  must  meiftion,  as  the  first  cause  of  this  evil,  the  doctrine  that  is 
preached  in  the  majority  of  our  churches  on  the  subject  of  the  blessed 
Sftcnunent.  While  Zuinglianism  and  the  like  heresies  are  rampant  in 
the  pulpit,  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  communicants  at  the 
altar.    And  in  better  casesy— is  not  the  true  doctrine  so  half-heartedly 
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stated, — is  it  not  hedged  and  hemmed  in  by  so  many  Imts,  and  Ui  wt€ 
not  be  misunderstoods, — it  it  not  so  clearly  the  preacher's  chief  fear  that 
he  should  say»  and  his  congregation  think,  too  much  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist,— is  it  not  made  so  fruitful  an  occasion  of  flings  at  Romanism,  — 
that  one  cannot  wonder  that  such  cold  doctrine  should  result  in  the 
lax  practice  that  we  lament  ?  Here  is  the  great  root  of  the  evil. 
Give  us  true  and  high  teaching ;  and  cdebrate  at  what  hour  you  may» 
the  altar  will  be  thronged ;  give  us  the  reverse,  and  the  consequence  is 
before  our  eyes. 

The  second  reason  lies  in  the  service  itself,  and  its  great  length.  It 
is  an  unhappiness  that  we  have  followed  the  East  in  this  respect  rather 
than  the  West.  The  distinction  of  High  and  Low  Mass  is  one  of  in- 
estimable benefit  alike  to  Ptiest  and  to  communicant.  In  point  of  fact. 
)>eople  sometimes  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  For  instance : — 
there  is  (as  it  were)  a  Low  Mass  every  Sunday  morning  in  S.  Pancras, 
made  by  the  very  simple,  though  utterly  reprehensible,  expedient  of 
lopping  off  everything  preceding  the  offertory.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake 
now,  whatever  it  was  at  the  Reformation,  to  render  a  forty  minutes' 
service  essential  to  communion.  We  appeal  to  parish  priests, — and  the 
harder-working  they  are  with  the  more  confidence, — whether  they  have 
not  felt  the  hindrance  of  the  necessity  thus  laid  upon  them  ?  If 
Convocation,  keeping  the  present  Liturgy  for  what  would  then  be  our 
High  Mass,  would  sanction  the  omission  in  Low  Mass  of  all  that  pre- 
cedes the  Collect,  of  the  Creed,  of  the  sermon,  (for  the  omission  of  that, 
be  it  remembered,  has  never  yet  been  sanctioned.)  of  the  exhorta- 
tions, the  Comfortable  Sentences,  and  of  the  Gloria  in  Excdtia^  the 
service,  in  itself,  would  take  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  this, 
where  there  are  many  communicants,  would  be  no  small  advantage. 
And  in  connection  with  this  consideration,  we  are  to  remember  that, 
whenever  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  restored,  as  it 
at  this  moment  exists  in  the  Scotch  Church,  we  shall  also  gain  in  ob- 
viating the  present  diflSculties  and  dangers  of  very  large  communions. 

But  the  third  reason  remains :  and  that  is  the  inconvenience  of  the 
time  at  which  the  Holy  Communion  is  now  usually  celebrated.  And 
this  |)os]tively,— occurring  from  about  1  p.m.  till  %  p.m.;  and  also 
relatively,  as  coming  after  a  previous  service  of  two  hours.  Let  us  then 
detach  it,  and  alter  the  time.  There  are  five  morning  hours  in  the 
Sunday,  before  the  usual  period  for  the  commencement  of  matins,  in 
which  the  Holy  Eucharist  might  be  celebrated.  Will  any  one  in  his 
senses  say  that,  at  some  one  of  these,  it  would  not  be  just  as  easy  for 
any  earnest-minded  person  to  communicate  as  in  the  afternoon  ? 

We  will  go  further  :  and  we  assert  that,  looking  now  for  the  moment 
at  the  question  simply  as  one  of  convenience,  the  afternoon  is  a  very 
unsuitable  time,  and  that  it  is  the  evening  which,  on  Birmingham  prin- 
ciples, ought  to  have  been  selected.  Look  at  the  afternoon  congrega- 
tions in  nine- tenths  of  our  churches,  both  as  to  numbers 'and  devotion, 
and  then  say  how  you  would  be  satisfied  with  such  numbers,  or  edified 
by  such  devotion,  at  the  altar.  There  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  any 
Priest*s  even  thinking  of  an  afternoon  Eucharist,  till  he  has  tried  every 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  found  it  fail.    And,  if  he  does  fsil,  he  may  be 
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only  nascent,  lliis  is  at  least  [a  step  gained  upon  the  churches  of 
the  last  century  which  tvere  reared  in  the  face  of  its  old  Cathedral  and 
Abbey  Churches.  ^ 

S.  Boniface,  Brussels. — lliis  new  church,  in  the  faubourg  of  Ixelles, 
is,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Van  Overstraeten's  work,  in  Pointed  archie 
tecture ;  though  unhappily  he  does  not  indicate  the  style.  The  architect 
is  M.  Dumont.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  equal  height ;  there  is  a 
central  spire,  and  the  chancel  terminates  in  a  polygonal  apse.  Our 
authority,  who  regrets  that  the  site  did  not  allow  M.  Dumont  to  give 
sufficient  length  to  the  structure,  praises  it  as  a  successful  work. 

iS.  Joseph,  Brussels, — lliis  church,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  au- 
thority, standing  in  the  new  quartier  Leopold,  and  owning  M.  Suys  as 
architect,  is  in  revived  Pagan.  The  dimensions  are  very  considerable, 
75  metres  by  90.  There  are  two  western  turrets,  and  the  nave  and 
ables  are  of  the  same  elevation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at 
this  time  of  day,  the  pseudo- classical  style  should  have  been  selected 
for  a  church  of  such  pretension. 


NEW  SCHOOL. 


Marazion,  Cornwall. — We  thank  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  for  the  drawings  of 
the  good  school  here,  which  he  has  built  for  a  lady  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  schoolroom  is  36  feet  by  18,  and  has  a  classroom 
attached  as  well  as  a  master's  house.  The  site  is  a  precipitous  slope 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  building  is  sufficiently  effective  ;  but  the 
wall  behind  would  have  been  better  if  "stepped"  than  following  the 
slope  of  the  ground.  Mr.  St.  Ajubyn  has  successfully  avoided  the 
mere  domestic  effect  in  this  building.  The  dressings  only  of  this 
school  are  of  granite.     It  cost  altogether  about  £800. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Sherlfome  Minster. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  important  works  of 
the  restoration  of  this  church  are  again  proceeding  under  Mr.  Carpenter. 
The  repair  of  the  tower- piers  is  now  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
transepts  will  be  thrown  open  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  llie  old 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Abbey  have  been  given  by  Lord  Digby  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  Sherborne,  and  will  it  is  hoped  be  restored  in 
a  way  not  to  disgrace  what  has  been  done  at  the  church :  but  as  yet 
the  governors  of  the  school  have  come  to  no  determination,  we  believe, 
as  to  the  course  they  will  adopt  in  this  matter. 

S.  Denis,  Stanford  le  Vale,  Berks. -^Some  excellent  internal  improve- 
ments are  in  progress  in  this  church.  The  chancel  is  to  be  rearranged, 
its  levels  restored,  sedilia,  and  stalls^  with  subsellse,  to  be  introduced, 
and  a  low  screen  provided.     In  the  nave,  all  the  old  pews  are  to  be 
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people.  You  have  given  op,  then,  that  for  which  the  Church  teaXLj 
cared,  the  fast ;  and  it  is  a  mere  unreality  to  cling  to  that  about  which 
she  does  not  care,  the  time. 

To  which  we  reply  in  the  first  place :  this  is  merely  to  assign  one 
corruption  as  the  cause  of  another.  It  is  true  that,  with  our  present 
habits,  and  our  present  usual  hour  for  the  Holy  Eucharist,  fasting 
is  put  almost  out  of  the  question.  But  in  how  many  cases  is 
that  hour,  even  now,  such  as  to  make  it  not  only  easy*  but  almost 
natural !  Why  is  it  not  so  hx  oftener  ?  These  people  that  are  to  be 
accommodated  by  a  celebration  at  4  or  5  p.m.,  (or  rather^  as  we  have 
seen,  at  7  or  8  p.m.,)  would  be  equally  well  suited  by  one  at  6  or 
7  A.M.  That  is  the  right  reform  ;  and  by  that  we  break  no  custom  of 
the  Church.  Till  the  morning  hour  has  been  tried,  we  say  it  again, 
the  evening  one  should  not  be  even  thought  of. 

In  the  second  place  :  there  is  a  very  great  practical  difference  be- 
tween the  two  times.  Whether*  people  come,  as  they  would  oome, 
after  a  heavy  dinner,  drowsy,  stupified,  passing  closely  from  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  with  all  its  secular  associations,  to  the 
reception  of  that  Living  Bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven, — or 
whether  they  come,  as  now,  some  hours  after  a  breakfast  which  has  no 
such  tendencies,  and  no  such  consequences,  this,  it  stands  to  common 
sense,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  There  is  more  variance 
between  our  present  system,  and  that  now  proposed,  if  we  look  at  the 
matter  practically,  than  between  our  present  system  and  absolute 
fasting. 

And  the  natural  consequence  will  be.  that  the  low  and  gpx>velUng 
views  respecting  the  Holy  Eucharist  so  lamentably  prevalent  among  us 
will,  if  the  Birmingham  reform  is  ever  largely  followed,  become  more 
and  more  deeply  eng^ined.  If  people  are  invited  to  come  to  the 
altar  when  most  drowsy,  most  unfit  for  the  service  of  Goo.  at  a  time 
when  it  is  not  usual  to  engage  in  any  worldly  business  that  requires 
much  care  and  thought,  what  will  they  conclude  with  respect  to  the 
service  in  which  they  are  to  engage  ?  Will  they  take  it  for  the  highest 
act  of  Christian  worship,  the  great  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  the  parti- 
cipation of  their  Loan's  Body  and  Blood  ? — or  will  they  hold  it  as 
a  mere  commemorative  eating  of  bread  and  wine,  to  be  performed  be* 
cause  commanded,  and  involving  no  more  preparation,  and  no  more 
responsibility,  than  any  other  act  of  Divine  service  ?  The  queation 
surely  answers  itself. 

On  the  whole :  because  the  proposed  change  is  wholly  unneoeaaaiy : 
—because  it  would  not  increase  the  number  of  communicants : — be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  re|Mig- 
nant  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  : — ^because  it  is  shocking 
to  so  many  reverent  men  :— because  it  seeks  to  mend  one  corruption 
by  another : — because  its  tendency  is  to  an  unprepared  and  irreinerent 
reception  of,  if  not  to  the  fostering  of  heresy  concerning,  our  Loan's 
Body  and  Blood, — we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  afternoon 
or  evening  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
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good  preservation.  These  were  formerly  hidden  by  the  high  backs  of 
pew8»  which  are  now  removed.  The  prayers  and  lessons  are  read 
from  a  lettem,  looking  north. 

All  Saints,  Worcester, — Mr.  Truefitt  has  succeeded  well  in  a  very 
difficult  task  here.  The  church  is  a  most  miserable  building  of  the  last 
century,  llie  architect  besides  repairing  this  unpromising  fabric,  has 
re-arranged  the  churchyard,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wrought-iron 
railing  of  bold  and  original  design,  stepped  down  to  suit  the  inequali« 
ties  of  leveL  He  has  also  givfen  a  better  character  to  a  house  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  ChurchmtuCs  Diary,  for  1852,  an  Almanac  and  Directmry  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Service  of  the  Church,  (Masters,)  is  now  in  the  sixth 
year  of  its  publication.  We  can  recommend  it  as  the  best  Directory 
we  know  of.  Many  of  the  hints  and  directions  are  truly  useful ;  with 
others  we  should  perhaps  find  some  little  fault,  had  we  received  the 
Almanac  at  an  earlier  period  before  our  going  to  press.  The  tone 
assumed  throughout  is  very  dogmatic,  but  this  is  perhaps  inseparable 
from  a  Directory,  To  many  persons  this  will  supply  a  want  very 
extensively  felt. 

A  Guide  to  the  Christian  Antiquities  of  Edinburgh,  By  James  A.  Stot- 
HBBT.  Jn  four  series,  I/>ndon  and  Edinburgh :  Dolman.  This  little 
volume  rather  disappointed  us.  Instead  of  a  guide,  or  ecclesiological 
manual,  we  found  it  to  be  a  series  of  quasi- religious  addresses  to  a 
guild  or  fraternity,  in  the  course  of  which  the  historical  associations, 
rather  than  the  monuments  of  Edinburgh,  are  discussed  in  a  gossiping, 
but  pleasing,  way.  Mr.  Stothert,  we  observe,  is  of  opinion  that  there 
is  ".  but  a  slender  chance  "  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  so  carefully  re- 
moved from  its  original  site,  that  all  its  stones  were  numbered  for  re- 
erection  in  a  new  position. 

We  reserve  till  next  number  a  review  of  a  very  important  and  in- 
teresting work  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  entitled  The  Archeology  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland.  (Edinburgh,  Sutherland  and  Knox;  London, 
Simpkin  and  Co.)  It  is  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  subject  of 
which  it  treats ;  and  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  illustrated.  The  title 
would  not  of  itself  prepare  a  reader  to  expect,  what  however  we  are 
glad  to  find  in  this  volume,  a  discussion  on  "  Primitive  "  as  well  Is 
**  Mediaeval  Ecclesiology."  Mr.  Wilson  by  no  means  confines  his 
studies  to  "  Prehistoric  "  times  ;  and  we  have  a  very  intelligent  account 
of  the  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Architecture  of  Scotland,  together  with 
a  careful  table  showing  in  parallel  columns,  the  chronological  list  of 
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We  will  proceed  now  to  notice  some  of  the  more  salient  points 
in  the  contents  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition  for  this  year.  We 
must  say  that  we  regret  the  entire  absence  of  such  names  as  Pugin, 
Carpenter,  Butterfield,  Harrison,  Ferrcy,  Brandon,  and  Street,  who, 
though  none  of  them  decorated  with  the  letters  R.A.  are  at  the  head  of 
their  profession  as  ecclesiastical  architects.  Messrs.  Scott,  Wyatt, 
Donaldson,  Gk)dwin,  and  Truefitt,  however,  are  not  only  exhibitors,  but 
members  of  the  committee.  The  first  of  these,  we  may  remark,  has 
not  exhibited  any  of  his  more  remarkable  works. 

We  were  struck,  on  examining  the  collection,  with  two  things. 
One  was  the  growing  taste  for  the  Gothic  styles,  and  more  especially 
for  the  middle  period  of  that  sort  of  architecture — the  Pointed  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  are  not  a  few  examples  of  even  conven- 
ticles of  various  denominations  being  designed  in  the  Pointed  manner. 
The  designs  in  any  kind  of  classical  architecture  for  ecclesiastical  pQr« 
poses  are  very  few,  and  quite  insignificant.  The  other  most  remark- 
able point  is  the  growing  tendency  to  introduce  an  iron  style  of 
construction — not,  indeed,  after  the  model  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
was  not  architecture  at  all,  properly  speaking — but  as  an  element  of 
architectural  design.  Of  this  kind  is  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Edmeston 
(No.  93}  which  represents  a  cottage,  framed  in  iron,  and  filled  in  with 
slabs  of  rough  clay,  "  covered  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  porcelain 
clay,  and  then  glassed."  This,  we  must  say,  is  a  very  fair  translation, 
into  new  materials,  of  the  old  idea  of  a  timber  and  plaister  house.  The 
windows  and  openings,  however,  are  not  treated  either  constructively 
or  picturesquely. 

Mr.  IVuefitt  is  less  successful  in  the  idea  of  adapting  a  metal  design 
for  a  canopy  to  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (No.  335  ;)  idthough  here,  as 
in  other  designs,  he  shows  much  skill  and  freedom  in  metal  construc- 
tion. There  are  several  designs  for  chancel-screens  in  metal,  showing 
some  merit ;  but  one  (No.  78)  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  designed  for  execution 
in  cast  iron,  is  a  retrogression  in  art. 

One  of  the  largest  exhibitors  is  Mr.  £.  B.  Lamb ;  but  all  his  works 
appear  to  us  to  fail  for  want  of  attention  to  precedents.  Originality  is 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  conformity  to  the  necessary  laws 
and  standards  of  architectural  style.  In  a  design  for  metropolitan 
baths  (No.  1 ,)  Mr.  AUom  has  shown  signs  of  genius  and  power.  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke  is  exaggerated  in  his  Pointed  fishing  villa  (No.  12.)  and 
tame  in  works  of  great  size  and  admitting  of  great  opportunities,  such  as 
(No.  99}  the  Culham  Training  College.  In  an  octagonal  church  (No.  W,) 
Mr.  Charles  Innes  has  failed  through  attempting  originality ;  and  Mr. 
James  has  been  very  unsuccessful  in  his  design  (No.  27a)  for  a  cemetery 
chapel  at  Brighton.  No.  41,  a  design  for  a  town  church,  on  a  square 
site,  by  Mr.  I^wis  Stride,  is  too  ambitious,  but  is  promising.  Mr*  H. 
Ward,  junior,  has  a  preposterous  design  for  a  country  church  (No.  31 ;) 
and  Mr.  £.  Christian  has  not  escaped  mediocrity  in  a  design  (No.  33) 
for  the  restoration  of  S.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  and  in  a  new  chorch  (No. 
75,)  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Kenilwortb.  Mr.  J.  Nicholls  has  en- 
deavoured, very  hopelessly,  to  engraft  a  high  roof  on  a  classical  design 
for  a  church  in  No.  48.     In  No.  52  Mr.  Truefitt  has  caught  several  ex* 
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rural  church  (No.  329)  in  the  middle  of  a  towo,  at  S.  Matthias's* 
Bristol. 

Dissenters  do  not  succeed  very  well  in  Gothic  when  they  attempt  it* 
The  best  is  a  group  of  chapel,  schools,  &c.,  for  the  Independents  of 
Sligo,  (No.  333,)  by  Messrs.  Blackett  and  James. 

Architecture  ought  to  be  monumental;  that  is,  ought  to  have  its 
purpose  visibly  written  on  its  face.  In  several  cases,  in  this  exhi* 
bition,  we  tried  in  vain  to  guess  what  use  certain  portentous  masses  of 
buildings  might  be  intended  to  subserve.  On  looking  in  the  "  Cata- 
logue," we  found  that  the  ambitious  designers  were  equaUy  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  they  meant  to  design,  and  had  left  their  drawings  unde> 
scribed  in  a  blank  line.  Lord  Lovelace  is  one  of  this  class  of  visionary 
architects.  Much  more  reasonable  are  some  mere  architectural  drawings 
of  existing  buildings.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  enriched  the  collection  with 
some  beautifully  accurate  originals  of  the  illustrations  of  his  "  Stones 
of  Venice,*'  and  Mr.  Oliver  shows  some  marvellous  *'  Old  Architec* 
tural  Drawings,"  (No.  70.)  by  an  Italian  hand. 

The  third  room  of  the  Portland  Gallery  contains  some  specimens  of 
architectural  materials,  patents,  &c.  This  is  either  too  much  or  too 
little.  We  noticed  that  most  of  the  articles  exhibited  here  had  figured 
before  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  are  unable  to  say  that  any  very  great  architec- 
tural merit  or  promise  can  be  found  in  this  exhibition,  we  think  we  have 
shown  that  there  is  quite  enough  to  reward  and  gratify  an  architectoral 
amateur ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  managers  of  this  exhihitioa 
will  find  enough  support  from  the  public  to  enable  them  to  continue  it 
with  increased  efficiency. 


S.  PAUL'S,  BRIGHTON. 

It  is  not  our  custom,  as  our  readers  well  know,  to  criticise  the  subse- 
quent ritual  arrangements  and  the  services  of  those  churches  on  the 
architecture  and  propriety  of  which  it  may  have  been  our  duty,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  comment.  Good  or  bad,  we  then  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  to  that  Providence  which,  as  we  helieve 
it  to  be  gliding  the  English  Church  at  this  time  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  of  her  situation,  so  we  believe  it  also  to  be  directing 
the  parochial  and  ritual  efibrts  of  every  one  of  her  true  sons  to  her  pre- 
sent benefit  and  final  success.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules ; 
and  the  very  great  importance  of  S.  Paul's  church  at  Brighton  may 
excuse  our  reverting  to  it  after  an  interval  of  six  years  since  we  criti- 
cised its  working  drawings.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  doing,  and  has  been 
doing,  its  work. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  a  good  church,  of 
correct  ritualism,  and  of  real  arrangements,  in  such  a  place  as  Brighton. 
Nut  so  much  because  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
because  as  to  the  number,  and  rank*  and  intelligence  of  its  visitors  it 
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is,  what  it  calls  itsdf,  the  queea  of  watering  places.  And  the  number 
of  clergy  constantly  to  be  found  there  gives  it  another  claim  to  impor-* 
tance.  Now,  previously  to  the  erection  of  S.  Paul's,  it  was»  without 
exception,  the  worst  place  in  England,  for  the  absence  of  all  church* 
like  things.  The  horrible  edifices,  whether  chapels  or  district  churches. 
All  Souls,  Christ  church,  S.  Mary's,  Trinity,  and  the  rest,  were  not 
worse  as  to  architecture  than  as  to  ritualism ;  and  scarcely  worse  in 

either  than  as  to but  it  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  enter  on  doctrinal 

questions.  In  a  town  thronged  by  visitors,  and  those  visitors  with  their 
time  unoccupied,  there  was  no  daily  service.^  The  condition  of  the 
Charch  was  as  low  as  it  well  could  be.  Now  let  us  see  how  matters 
are  changed. 

We  are  fully  aware  that,  in  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make,  we 
shall  run  the  risk  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  some  who  have  occasion  to 
be  thankful  from  their  hearts  that  there  is  such  a  church,  and  such  a  ser- 
vice, as  S.  Paul's.  We  can  only  assure  them  that  so  are  we  too ;  that 
we  are  giving  the  best  proof  of  our  appreciation  of  the  work  there 
carrying  on,  when  we  depart  from  our  usual  custom  for  the  sake  of 
criticising  it :  and  that  our  only  wish  is  to  see  what  has  so  much  that 
is  excellent,  where  there  is  so  much  daily  and  hourly  zeal,  and  so  much 
correctness  of  arrangement,  more  perfect,  and  therefore  more  telling. 

We  will  simply  describe  a  service,  with  such  remarks  as  may  occur 
to  us  upon  it.  We  went  to  morning  prayers  at  S.  Paul's  on  Tuesday 
the  20Ui  of  January.  A  dark,  rainy,  sprajfey,  morning  ;  a  congregation 
of  eighty-five,  (exclusive  of  the  choir.)  These  numbers  show  that  the 
work  has  told.  We  need  not  describe,  for  we  have  already  described, 
the  church.  The  deep,  dim  chancel,  the  great  east  window  with  its 
fine,  though  too  white  glass,  the  returned  stalls,  the  elaborate,  though 
too  ambitious,  roodscreen,  the  high  pitch  and  telling  braces  of  the  nave 
roof.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  the  altar  is  lost 
from  want  of  furniture,  or  the  starved  coronse,  or  the  ugly  aisles ;  we 
must  only  once  more  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  chancel  should  at 
present  be  so  much  of  an  unreality,  through  the  watch-box  of  a  reading- 
desk  that  stands  outside  it.  A  solid  substructure, — shafts,  foliation, 
moulded  beams,  and  brazen  doors — and  all  that  the  priest  may  not 
be  in  that  part  of  the  church  which  had  been  so  elaborately  provided 
for  him.  We  do  not  wonder  that  those  whom  this  compromise  is  in- 
tended to  conciliate  should  but  be  irritated  nt  such  a  patent  want  of 
reality,  and  only  exclaim  the  more  loudly,  '*  What  nonsense  these 
chancels  are ! " 

The  organ  playing  a  voluntary, — and  here  we  must  stop  again. 
Clearly  since  one  popular  objection  to  daily  service,  and  especially  daily 
choral  service,  is  its  length,  we  ought  to  take  great  care  that  we  do 
not  unnecessarily  lengthen  it.  Now  let  an  organ  play  as  long  as  it 
will  before  the  time  named  for  the  beginning  of  service  ;  but  it  is  a 
pity,  by  playing  after,  to  add  an  additional  three  or  four  minutes  to 

'  We  believe  that,  by  running  abont  from  one  end  of  Hove  to  the  other  extremity 
of  Kemp  Town,  it  was  possible  to  get  a  service  every  day  in  the  week,  except 
Sstunby,  by  those  who  had  time  and  inciinatioQ  to  accept  it,  with  the  sermon  that, 
in  to  aiaoy  instances,  was  attached  to  it. 
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what  some  may  think  too  long  already.  Well,  the  organ  playing  a 
voluntary,  four  priests  and  a  choir  of  surpliced  boys  came  up  to  the  chan- 
cel, and  entered  it.  one  priest  excepted,  who  turned  into  the  afore-men* 
tioned  watch-box.  The  prayers  are  not  usually  intoned ;  although  the 
choir  follows  on  the  monotone ;  a  sad  mistake.  The  said  choir  also, 
we  understand,  do  not  wear  surplices  on  the  Sunday ;  which  gives  a 
good  deal  of  unreality  to  those  that  they  do  wear  in  the  week. 

The  Venite  was  given  to  an  "  Anglican  *'  chant.  And  now  we  really 
must  offer  an  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  eclecticism  which  prevails 
at  S.  Paul's.  The  psalms  (in  the  evening)  are  chanted  from  the 
Psalter  Noted ;  but  the  canticles,  both  morning  and  evening,  are  of  the 
organist's  selection,  and  he  prefers  Anglican  compositions.  Now  S. 
Paul's  ought  to  be.  and  will  be,  a  model  church  to  that  part  of  the 
country ;  what  effect,  then,  must  it  have  on  those  who  come  to  see  and 
hear  **•  how  they  do  the  service  there,"  to  find  the  Tones  of  the  Church, 
and  the  wretched,  flashy  compositions  of  fourth- rate  "  Anglican  "  com- 
posers, put  on  the  same  level  ?  What  effect  must  this  mixture  have 
on  the  boys  themselves  ?  They  in  their  turns  ought,  many  of  them  at 
least,  to  be  teachers  of  Church  music :  S.  Paul's  should  be  a  school  as 
well  as  a  model.  Now  we  can  quite  understand — though  of  course  we 
quite  differ  from — those  who  say  that  the  Tones  are  not  fitted  for  Eng- 
lish words.  They  reprobate  them  altogether ;  and,  though  wrong,  they 
are  consistent.  But  we  cannot  so  well  understand  the  halting  between 
the  two.  Grregorianism  must  be  all,  or  it  ought  to  be  nothing ;  and 
those  who  are  taught  to  sing  on  both  systems,  were  it  only  from  the 
different  principle  of  the  division  of  syllables,  must  inevitably,  in  the 
long-run,  spoil  the  one.  and  make  the  other  even  worse  than  it  is.  We 
do  trust  that  this  will  be  altered.  Let  us  have  S.  Paul's  a  Gregorian 
school.  Let  its  energetic  incumbent  determine  that  no  private  taste  or 
fancy  of  those  whom  it  is  his  business  to  guide,  shall  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  great  and  good  result. 

To  an  Anglican  chant,  then,  the  Venite  was  said ;  and  the  Ptelms 
followed  in  monotone.  But  why  ?  If  to  save  time,  are  four  or  five 
minutes  well  purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice  ?  If  by  way  of  being  more 
intelligible,  we  can  only  say  that  a  boy's  monotonic  redtation  is  per- 
haps the  most  diflicult  thing  in  existence  to  follow.  But,  if  monotone 
must  be,  why  a  duet  between  Priest  and  choir  ?  Why  not  recite  by 
Decani  and  Cantoris  sides  ?  And  if  the  Psalm  is  in  the  monotone,  why 
is  the  Gloria  chanted  ?     All  these  are  mistakes. 

The  Te  Deum  and  Benedictus  were  both  '  Anglican.'  And  now  one 
word  on  the  evangelical  canticles.  They  are  at  S.  Paul's  changed  in 
Advent — we  imagine  in  Lent  also — for  their  allowed  substitutes.  Now 
surely  no  private  feeling  of  what  is  fitter,  or  not  so  fit,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  override  an  invariable  rule  of  the  Western  Church ;  and  there 
is  no  saying  how  far  these  private  selections  will  go.  We  once  knew  a 
Priest  who  thought  the  BenetUcite  a  much  more  triumphal  hymn  than 
the  Te  Deum.  Keeping  on  with  the  latter  through  Lent,  he.  on  Easter 
day,  with  a  jubilant  voice  commenced,  '*  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Loan, 
bless  ye  the  Lord  :  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever  !*'  While 
on  this  subject,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  one  practice  which 
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we  have  heard  severely  reprobated  in  S.  Paul's,  is  correct, — the  not 
having  the  Te  Deum  on  the  Sundays  of  Advent.  The  Sarum  rubric  is 
express : — Non  diaaur  Te  Deum  laudamus  per  totum  Adventum,  de 
^uocmMque  fit  servitium.  The  Roman  breviary — no  guide,  however,  to 
OS — adds,  nisi  im  festis ;  and  most  of  the  monastic  breviaries  enjoin  it 
also  on  Sundays. 

The  Hymnal  Noted  is  in  use  at  S.  Paul*s.  Guidetti's  melody,  to 
which  the  Prime  Hymn,  '*Now  that  the  daylight  fills  the  sky,"  was 
given,  is  perhaps  only  suited,  as  it  was  written,  for  festal  use.  But  it 
was  well  sung,  or,— as  the  Sarum  Hymnal  would  say,  read, — only  we 
could  wish  for  a  httle  more  spirit,  and  a  little  less  time.  It  is  painful 
to  hear  an  organist  who  seems  to  think  that  p  =  2XB  =  4x   ♦ 

We  are  not  speaking  of  a  Litany  Day.  But  on  the  S.  Paulas  Litanies 
we  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  They  are  read, — we  mean  read  in 
polytone, — ^by  the  Priest,  and  sung  by  the  choir;  and  the  e£fect 
of  such  an  arrangement  when  Tallis's  Double  Litany  is  used, — 
drawled  out,  too,  as  it  is,  is  inconceivable.  The  reader  may  fancy — 
we  do  not  care  to  describe — the  Agmts  Dei  so  given.  We  trust  that 
the  extraordinary  modem  Litany,  which  has  sometimes  been  beard  at 
S.  Paul's,  will  not  disgrace  its  choir,  nor  vex  its  congregation  any 
more. 

As  to  the  particular  service  we  have  in  hand.  Why  is  the  Amen, 
previoasly  in  the  monotone,  given  to  two  notes  after  the  first  Collect  ? 
And  why  does  the  organ,  from  the  same  period,  accompany  it  ? 

These  are  the  remarks  which  struck  us  during  the  service  of  which  we 
write.  We  have  spoken,  as  our  custom  is,  out ;  and  we  shall  be  truly 
glad  if  what  we  have  said  shall  be  of  use  in  helping  the  removal  of  any 
of  these  imperfections.  We  want  1.  The  watchbox  turned  into 
fhel  for  some  poor  family ;  2.  Anglican  Chants  scouted ;  3.  The 
Pkayera,  and  more  especially  the  Litany,  said  by  the  Priest  as  by 
the  Choir.  And  in  the  meantime  we  wish  the  incumbent,  most 
heartily,  success  in  all  his  undertakings,  in  his  church  and  out  of  it ; 
success  in  the  stained  glass,  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  ordered,  and 
which  we  shall  not  fail  to  notice;  success  in  the  schools,  which 
are  talked  of ;  success  in  the  spire,  which  is  as  yet  scarcely  talked 
of;  health  and  help  (zeal  and  work  we  need  not  wish  him,)  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  just  as  much  persecution  as  shall  testify  to, 
and  shall  help  on,  his  making  way.  We  hope  that  for  the  future,  as 
for  the  past,  we  may  apply  to  him  the  words  of  a  mediaeval  poet 
of  the  same  diocese,  Gervase  of  Chichester : 

Non  jaoet,  non  titabat,  non  est  immntatus 
Non  est  ante  Baalim  timide  cnrvatus. 

Cum  Nabotli  legitime  mente  stability, 
Ftadam,  ait,  potins  vineam  cam  vitA, 
Quam  in  hortnm  olerum  sit,  me  dante,  trita  : 
Et  tutando  vineam,  stat  armatus  ita. 
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KELKE'S  CHURCHYARD  MANUAL. 

The  Ckwrehyard  Manual,  intended  cMeflyfar  rtaral  districtf.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Hastings  Kblkb,  A.B.,  Rector  of  Drayton  Beaucbamp.  With 
designs  for  churchyard  memorials  kindly  furnished  by  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq. 
and  W.  Slater,  Esq.,  Architects.     London  :  C.  Cox.     1851. 

This  little  book  is  the  embodiment  of  an  useful  idea,  bat  we  cannot 
think  it  well  carried  out ;  and  we  should  have  little  hope  of  its  doing 
half  the  good  that,  otherwise  treated,  it  might  perhaps  have  accom- 
plished. However,  it  contains  much  that  is  use^i  and  valuable.  In 
particular  the  law  about  churchyards  is  very  well  treated  (p.  9)  with 
references  to  authorities ;  and  much  sensible  advice  is  given  about  the 
necessity  of  incumbents  keeping  a  strict  eye  on  the  nature  of  memorials 
set  up  in  the  churchyards  committed  to  their  care.  Mr.  Kelke,  we 
need  not  say,  is  strongly  opposed  to  "Pagan**  memorials,  and  ss 
warmly  defends  the  "  Gothic  or  Pointed  '*  style.  His  chapter  on 
"  Embellishment,"  is  a  curious  example  of  compromise,  and  an  en- 
deavour to  keep  a  via  media.  The  actual  designs  for  graveyard  crosses, 
&c.  are  not  very  numerous,  nor  altogether  faultless  ;  bat  they  are  of 
the  right  kind,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  supplied  them.  Mr.  Kelke*s  '*  Inscriptions  *'  however,  are 
exceedingly  bad  :  he  has  not  even  mastered  the  right  idea  of  what  an 
epitaph  should  be.  He  has  given  a  multitude  of  texts  ilud  verses, 
many  of  them  scarcely  better  than  the  doggrels  which  Mr.  Kelke 
wishes  to  banish  from  our  tombstones.  We  wish  the  whole  of  these 
had  been  left  out. 


ECCLESIOLOGIGAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  XEBTiKG  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
January  13th.  Present:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  V.P.  in  the  Chair;  Mr. 
Sevan,  Mr.  Franee,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore.  Mr. 

A.  J.  B.  Hope,    M.P.,     Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  Rev. 

B.  Webb. 

Two  new  members  were  elected ;  E.  F^her,  Esq.  of  1 6,  Comptoa 
Street  East,  Brunswick  Square,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Homer,  Rector  of 
Mells,  Somersetshire. 

Designs  by  Mr.  Woodyer  for  a  church  to  be  built  at  Aden  were 
forwarded  with  an  explanatory  letter  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and 
examined.  Several  applications  for  pecuniary  aid  were  made,  snd 
plans  examined,  but  no  grants  were  made. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  describing  several 
most  ancient  oriental  churches,  and  especially  the  church  in  the  ooa* 
vent  of  Deir  Zaafer4n.  and  S.  James,  at  Niaibis.     It  was  agreed  to  give 
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the  sabttance  of  thia  oommusication,  with  engrayiogs  of  the  ground- 
pbns.  in  an  early  EccUiiologiei. 

Several  plates  for  the  next  number  of  the  Instrumenta  Eedesiaetica 
were  approved ;  in  particular  Mr.  Keith's  prize  church-plate  in  the 
Gieat  Exhibition,  and  also  some  Swedish  examples,  copied  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  from  Mr.  Mandelgren's  portfolios. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  plan  proposed  at  Birmingham  for 
rearranging  the  Sunday  services,  and  it  was  agreed  that  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  dividing  the  services  was  a  good  one,  no  condemnation  could 
be  too  strong  for  the  proposal  made  there,  and  elsewhere,  for  celebra- 
ting the  Holy  Communion  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  resolved  to  examine 
and  repofrt  upon  this  scheme  more  fully. 

A  parsonage,  designed  by  Mr.  White  for  S.  Ive,  Cornwall,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Michael,  Buislingthorpe,  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  Burleigh, 
of  Leeds,  were  examined. 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  Dyce,  Esq.  R.A.,  respecting  the  negocia- 
tiona  for  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Motett  with  die  Ecclesioio- 
gical  Society. 

llie  following  letter  from  Mr.  O.  E.  Street  will  be  found  of  much 
interest: 

"  Dear  Sir* — I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  two  in- 
stances of  what  are,  I  dare  say,  considered  to  be  invariably  bar- 
barisms, without  benefit  of  ancient  authority.  The  first  an  instance 
of  an  early  roof,  plaistered  on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters ;  and  the 
second  an  instance  of  simple  and  pure  whitewashing.  And  both  of 
them  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  Reformation ! 

"  llie  first  is  the  nave  of  East  Barnet  church,  Herts.  This  has  a 
simple  roof,  having  all  the  rafters  framed  together  with  collars,  braces, 
and  vertical  ashlaring  from  the  plate.  The  whole  of  this  woodwork 
was  always  very  rough ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
del  it.  This  was  done  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  then  the  men  who 
did  it  (I  imagine  them  to  have  been  fifteenth  century  men)  were  not 
content  to  leave  the  deling  in  its  naked  deformity  and  coldness,  and 
they  therefore  painted  it  all  over.  When  I  was  last  in  the  church, 
the  painting  could  be  descried  here  and  there  over  the  whole  deling ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  rather  irregular  arrangemeut  of  troops  of  angels 
flying  all  over  it.  Now,  without  knowing  what  the  effect  was  at  East 
Bamet,  one  can  quite  imagine  such  an  arrangement  being  very  beau- 
tifnl,  if  the  angels  were  well  painted,  and  not  too  violent  in  their 
actions  ;  for  this  a  always  unbearable  in  architectural  decoration.^ 

"  I  must  not  leave  East  Barnet  without  saying,  that  the  old  roof  owes 

'  *'  This  is  very  noticeable  ia  theangeU  painted  in  the  spaodrils  of  the  arcade  round 
the  choir  at  Cologne.  Their  floating  dresses  and  considerable  action  force  one  to 
remark  immediately,  that  their  position  will  never  allow  of  any  other  violent  or 
decided  action  ;  and,  of  course,  if  an  action  is  to  be  evidently  perpetual,  it  ought  not 
to  give  one  the  idea  of  an  action  which,  if  perpetual,  would  be  extremely  unb^able. 
It  is  fike  the  common  mistake  which  one  sees  in  some  modem  sculpture,  and  some 
old,  of  potting  a  sitting  figure  in  a  niche  in  which  the  said  figure  could  certainly 
never  stand  opright ;  or  which  is  as  freqaent,  putting  large  figures  into  small  niches, 
so  that  the  poor  figures  look  as  though  they  must  first  flattflR  themselves,  if  they  wish 
to  ratreat  to  their  proper  place  under  shelter  of  their  canopies.'' 

VOL.  xtll.  K 
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•ite  preservation  to,  apparently,  an  instinctiire  rererenoe,  on  the  part  of 
the  churchwardens  of  some  twenty  years  ago.  for  so  eaiiy  a  spectaien 
of  churchwardenizing ;  for  when,  about  that  time,  the  holder  of  this 
office  desired  to  perpetuate  his  ftune  and  his  carpentry,  together  witii 
the  bricklaying  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  he  hit  upon  the  ingeniooa 
plan  of  raising  the  old  walls  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  then  covering 
up  the  old,  steep,  oak  roof  with  a  tasty  flat,  slated  deal  roof;  so  that 
the  church  really  rejoices  in  two  roofe,  one  above  the  other  I  Lit^ 
however  do  the  poor  old  crumbling  Romanesque  walls  rejoice  in  their 
additional  load ;  and  fissures  and  bulgings  in  all  directions  are  their 
silent  but  eloquent  tokens  of  disgust  with  their  burden. 

"  My  second  case,  that  of  ante-Reformation  whitewash,  is  the  rasoltef 
a  most  interesting  discovery  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Wantage* 
The  apparent  date  of  the  whole  is  late  Third-Pointed,  an  early  Middle- 
Pointed  piscina,  however,  still  remaining ;  and  the  east  window  is, 
though  large,  very  poor  in  its  detail  and  general  desig^.  Some  time 
back  I  noticed  that  there  were  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  external  walls,  which  had  evidently  been  wrought  for  some  odier 
use.  You  know  how  one  follows  up  such  a  cue ;  so  I  need  only  say 
that  a  diligent  examination  was  made  of  the  whole  external  walls  c^  the 
•ehancel,  and  aU  stones  which  bore  any  marks  of  having  been  more 
<»refully  worked  than  they  would  have  been  for  a  rough  wall,  weie 
carefully  extracted.  The  result  is,  that  I  have  now  enough  stones  to 
see  the  size  of  the  original  east  window,  (except  as  to  the  height  from 
the  cill  to  the  springing  line  of  the  tracery.)  all  the  details,  and  very 
much  of  the  tracery.  It  was  a  remarkably  fine  early  Middle-Pointed 
'Window,  with  external  jamb-shafts,  and  very  beautifully  moulded 
arches,  caps,  and  bases,  the  tracery,  of  course,  geometrical ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  this  had  been,  for  some  unintelligible  reason,  taken  out,  in 
order  to  subititute  the  present  very  inferior  east  window,  and  used  as 
old  stone  principally  in  the  construction  of  a  new  clerestory.  But  the 
point  of  this  account  of  my  discovery  is,  that  all  internal  stones  were 
very  clearly  distinguished  from  those  which  had  been  external,  by  Uie 
.fact  that  they  had  been  well  whitewashed  before  they  were  taken  down. 
So  here  one  sees  an  instance  of  the  gradual  decay  of  taste  and  good 
feeling.  First  they  whitewash  their  glorionsly  fine  old  window,  and 
then — natural  and  easy  step ! — destroy  it  altogether !  The  whitewash 
is  most  unmistakeable  and  genuine,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
-any  coloured  pattern  having  ever  been  painted  upon  it,  which,  at  firat, 
I  expected  to  find.  It  is  another  genuine  case  of  Churchwardenism  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Let  me  add  that  we  hope,  in  the  case  of  Wantage,  at  least,  to  show 
improvement  in  this  age,  by  restoring  our  fine  old  window  to  its  original 
place,  using,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  all  the  stones  which  we  have 
discovered. 

"  This  letter  is  already  so  long,  that  I  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  touch 
on  one  more  subject. — our  system  of  plaistering  the  interior  of  churches. 
I  do  this  because  I  much  doubt  whether  it  is  not  very  often  very  unne- 
cessary. I  was  exceedingly  struck  last  year,  in  the  noble  eh<Mr  at 
Rothwell,  Northants,  with  the  very  fine  efiPect  of  the  simple  old  roogh 
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on  both  sides  blocked ;  on  the  sonth.  towards  the  altar,  one  bay  is 
occupied  by  the  oriel  window  of  prior  Bolton's  pew  ;  the  north  side  is 
employed  as  the  parochial  school.  The  arcade  beneath  has  suffered  the 
common  6ite  of  coeval  structures ;  its  sturdy  cylindrical  piers  have  been 
mutilated,  and  its  architraves  clogged  with  whitewash.  The  aisles 
are  shut  off  by  wooden  partitions  to  exclude  the  cold  and  damp  draughts 
flowing  in  from  eztemid  walls  buried  up  to  the  window  sills  in  accumu- 
lated soil.  The  ordinary  results  of  this  state  of  things  have  ensued, 
and  serious  settlements  here  and  there  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
fabric.  The  arches  of  the  apse  are  stilted,  and  are  in  a  great  measure 
concealed  by  the  rectangular  reredos  built  in  advance  of  them ;  one  or 
two,  with  their  supporting  piers,  have  been  destroyed,  but  might  easily 
and  accurately  be  reconstructed  on  the  model  of  those  which  remain. 
Two  Pointed  arches  behind  the  apse  led  formerly  out  of  the  retro- 
choir,  but  are  now  blocked.  Varieties  of  the  billet  and  chevron  mould- 
ing preponderate  in  the  more  ornate  parts  of  the  Romanesque  church, 
but  others  are  also  introduced  sparingly. 

The  present  condition  of  the  edifice  both  oonstructionally  and 
eodesiologically  is  grievous.  Much  of  it  is  hopelessly  ruined,  much  of 
it  injured  by  time,  neglect,  the  sacrilegious  devastator,  (Eheu,  ciea* 
tricum  et  sceleria  pudet  !j  and  the  well-intentioned  restorer  of  the 
Caroline  age.  To  the  agency  of  the  latter  are  probably  attributable 
the  brick  work  at  various  parts,  the  superstructure  of  the  tower,  now 
flanking  the  uave,  the  costly  and  substantial  oak  gaUery  and  pewiugs, 
and  (more  happy  than  these  in  execution  if  not  in  intention)  the  organ 
and  seemly  altar-table.  An  ancient  octagonal  font  remains,  but  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pewter  bason  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  the 
cover  rising  in  an  ogee  form,  crocketed  at  the  angles,  carved  and  gilt,  must 
be  sought  by  clambering  up  a  ladder  which  commands  a  view  of  the  organ- 
top  ;  there,  this  relic  quite  perfect  and  perfectly  useless  is  allowed  to 
rest.  Some  portions  of  a  screen  now  serve  to  fence  in  the  depository 
of  the  sexton's  stores  beneath  the  gallery.  Both  font-cover  and  screen 
are  of  Third- Pointed  date ;  as  are  also  the  founder's  canopied  tomb 
and  effigy  at  the  north  of  the  altar.  Speaking  of  the  latter  we  ought 
to  mention  that  the  aisle  on  its  south-east  is  the  appointed  play-ground 
of  the  children  from  the  infant  school.  We  need  not,  however,  mul- 
tiply the  details  of  injury  and  neglect ;  enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
the  lamentable  state  into  which  this  time-honoured  house  of  prayer  has 
fisllen.  Still,  extensive  as  has  been  the  work  of  destruction,  imminent 
as  seems  that  of  unaverted  decay,  mischievous  as  in  too  many  points 
has  been  that  of  incongruous  repair  and  fitting, — there  yet  remains  to 
us  a  stately  remnant,  more  durable  (if  but  timely  rescued)  even  in  its 
hoar  antiquity  than  many  a  church  built  but  yesterday.  This  fragment 
be  it  remembered  is  an  integral  portion — the  most  sacred  portion — of 
a  temple  hallowed  by  the  devotions  of  our  forefieithers  for  more  than 
a  third  of  the  entire  Christian  era ; — of  a  sanctuary  (certainly  the  only 
one  in  London)  whence  without  intermission  for  seven  hundred  years 
has  ascended  the  incense  of  prayer  and  praise.  Influenced  by  such 
considerations  in  subordination  to  still  deeper  motives,  will  no  church- 
man of  Catholic  principles  and  feelings  step  forward  to  promote  the 
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"  [Contains,  o.  Remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Canon-law  in  Denmark.  By 
Kolaerup  Rosinvinge. 

"  b.  First  Sketch  of  the  Danish  '  Kirke-ordinants.'  By  Registrator  A 
Knmdsen,    Now  first  printed  from  the  original  MS.  temp.  Christian  III. 

"c.  Miacellaneoiu  documents — 
.  *'  1.  Relating  to  Gedeloche^ykho  became  a  Jei?  in  1729.     Commnnicated  by 
Pastor  P.  W,  Becker. 

*'  2.  Steps  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  1 728.    Com.  by  the  same. 

'^3.  Contract  between  a  Priest  and  the  Patron  of  his  Church.  Com.  by 
the  same. 

"  4.  Antiquarian  Notes  on  the  Danish  Psalm-book.  By  Theol.  Cand.  C. 
J.  Brandt. 

"  5.  Two  ancient  monk-rhymes^  the  first  Macaronic,  the  second  entirely  in 
Danish.    Com.  by  the  same.] 

'*  2.  '  Den  Falsterske  Gejstligheds  Personal-historic'  (Biographical  Notices 
of  the  Clergy  in  the  Bisboprie  of  Falster,  from  the  Reformation  downwards). 
By  Theol.  Cand.  Imm.  Barfod.    Part  I.,  pp.  128. 8vo. 

"3.  <  Den  Danske  Kirkes  Historic  efter  Reformationen'  (The  History  of  the 
Danish  Church  after  the  Reformation).  By  Theol,  Cand.  L.  Hd»eg.  Part 
I.,  pp.  266,  8yo. 

"  For  1850. 
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1.  '  Kirkehistoriske  Samlinger.'    Purt  II.»  pp.  145—288,  8vo. 
[Contains,  a.  Documents  on  the  Life  ci  M.  A.  Branonj  Bishop  of  Ribe, 
1741-64.    By  RcT.  D.  PoiUoj^pkUm,  of  Ribe. 

"6,  Documents  iUustrati?e  of  Crypto-Calriniam  in  Dennuvk.    Com.  by 
Theol.  Cand.  L.  Hehoeg. 
-    *'  e.  Miscellaneous  documents-^ 

"  1.  Letter  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ribe  to  Bishop  P.  Nielsen,  1744. 
Com.  by  Bishop  Daugaard. 

"2.  Royal  letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ribe,  1552.    Com.  by  Heir 
Tkorup,  of  Ribe. 

"  3.  An  unordained  priest  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Com.  by  TheoL  Cand. 
Imm.  Barfod. 

"  4.  The  Priest's  Widow  and  the  Priest's  Office  in  the  Seyenteenth  Centoiy. 
Com.  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Fencer. 

"B.  On  Ima^s  of  Saints  in  Churches.    Com.  by  the  same. 

*'  6.  On  a  Pnest  in  Ringkjobing-Amt.  1675.    Com.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tamg. 

*'  7.  An  ancient  religious  poem,  in  Danish.    Com.  by  Theol.  Cand.  C.  /. 
Brandt.^ 

"2.  'Den  Falsterske  Oeistligheds  Personal-historic.'    By  Barfod.     Ptot 
II.,  pp.  127—287, 1— XXIV.,  8vo.    Completes  the  work. 

«« 3.  '  Kirkehistoriske  Samlinger.'    Part  III.,  pp.  289—480,  8vo. 

'*  [Contains,  1.  History  of  the  Clergy  of  Herrested,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.    By  Rev.  A.  Crone. 

'*  2.  Ancient  chronicle  of  the  banishment  of  the  Grey  Friars  from  their 
monasteries  in  Denmark.    Com.  by  H.  Knudsen. 

'*  3.  Old  Danish  Church  Formularies,  &c.,  from  the  Middle  Age.    Com.  by 
TheoL  Cand.  C.  J.  Brandt. 

"  a.  The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

"b.  The  Litany. 

"e.  Homilies. 

'*  d  List  of  the  goods  and  library  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest.    1536. 

"  4.  On  the  Church  Bells  of  Slotsbjergby,  with  facsimile  of  an  inscription 
on  one  dated  1516.    By  Rev.  /.  F.  Fenger. 

*<5*  Documents  from  the  archives  of  Ribe.    Com.  by  C.  Thmmp.'] 
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•'For  1861. 

As  yet  published  onl^ — 

I.  'Den  Danske  Rirkeshistorie  efter  Refonnationen.'    By  L.  Hehoeg. 
Part  II.,  pp.  259—578, 1.— XL,  8?o.    (Completes  vol.  I.) 

"  Besides  these,  which  are  regularly  distributed  to  its  members,  the  woagtf 
is  assisting  in  the  publication  of  a  very  important  work,  a  facsimUe  reprint 
(with  literary  notices,  &c.)  of  the  works  of  the  famous  Christiem  Pederten^  a 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  who  afterwards  joined  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  added  to  his  former  Romanist  publications  others  of  a  more  Catholic 
kind,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  valuable  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  second  ever  executed  in  Denmark.    The  first  volume  of  this 


'  -    '  PP- 

I — 390,  L — ^XXIL,  royal  8vo.    The  second  volume  is  in  the  press,  and  will 

contain  the  'Hours,'  'Prayers,'  and  other  liturgical  works  of  the  same 

author. 

"  Aedng  in  our  capacity  as  members  of  the  committee,  we  beg  to  lay  before 

TOQ  our  impression,  that  you  would  not  refuse  a  mutual  intercommunication 

between  our  society  and  your  own.    Such  intercommunication  can  only  lead 

to  a  mutual  understanding  of  our  relative  positions,  and  may  be  of  great 

practical  importance  apart  from  all  considerations  of  a  mere  literary  nature. 

"  We  therefore  venture  to  submit  to  you,  as  Secretary  for  the  Ecclesiolo* 

gieal  Society  for  London,  the  following  very  simple  plan : — 

"  1.  The  two  Societies  agree  to  a  friendly  co-operation,  giving  each  other 

tokj  assistance  they  can  towards  their  common  ooject,  the  history  and  an- 

tiquitiea  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  several  countries  emoraced  by 

their  labours. 

"2.  The  Danish  Ecdesiological  Sodety  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  forward- 

ipff  a  complete  set  of  its  several  works,  with  the  new  ones  as  soon  as  pub- 

liued,  to  the  libraij  of  the  English  society,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  a 

copr  of  the  Ecclestologist  in  return,  and  any  other  work  or  works  published 

nnder  its  care  which  it  may  be  able  or  willing  to  contribute  to  our  archives. 

**  We  hope  that  your  esteemed  committee  will  not  find  it  impossible  to 

enter  into  this  arrangement.    Under  God'b  blessing,  it  may  lead  to  extensive 

■aefulnesa.    Any  inmmation  which  you  may  narticularly  desire,  and  which 

we  may  be  able  to  give  on  Northern  Church  subjects  in  general,  we  shall  be 

prond  to  eontribnte- 

"  Praying  for  continued  success  to  your  important  labours, 

"Betteve  us,  very  respectfully, 

**  Your  obedient  servants, 

'*J.  F.  Fbngbr,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Luinge  and 

Broby,  in  Sealand. 

"  Gborob  Stbpubns,  Professor  of  Engl.  Lit. 

in  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen. 

"  F.  Hammbricu,  A.M.,  Priest  in  Copenhagen. 

"G.  J.  Brandt,  Theol.  Cand. 

'<  L.  Hblwbo,  Theol.  Cand. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  DanUh  Eccksiologicai  Society. 

^CopenMagem,  Jan.  9, 1862.'' 
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OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Air  extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  NoTember  26th,  1851,  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  the 
Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Heaton,  Mr.  Combe,  Mr.  Lingard,  Mr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  having 
retired  from  office  on  the  Committee  according  to  the  rales  of  the 
Society  which  require  that  five  new  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  annually  elected,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  following  gentlemen : 

The  Venerable  ArchdeaooD  of  Oiford. 

6.  £.  Street,  £eq.  Wantage,  Dioceian  Architect. 

W.  C.  Plenderleath,  Eaq.  Wadbam  College. 

The  Re^.  J.  W.  Bnrgon,  Oriel  College. 

The  Rev.  J.  James,  Headington  Qoanies. 

The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College  then  resigned  his  office 
as  President,  and  a  vote  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society  was  passed 
to  him,  proposed  by  Mr.  Lingard,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker.  The 
Rev.  the  Principal  having  acknowledged  the  compUment  and  expressed 
the  interest  that  he  took  in  the  we&re  of  the  Society,  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  President.  The  Rev.  J.  Barrow,  Queen's  CoDege, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Earle,  Oriel  College,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  were 
re-elected  Auditors.  At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  the  President  of 
Trinity  College  was  made  a  memb^  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
by  acdamation*  and  Mr.  P.  Cooke,  Christ  Church,  was  elected.  It  was 
announced  that  Mr*  R.  R.  lingard,  Brasenose  College,  was*  in  acknowp 
ledgment  of  his  services,  appointed  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

The  list  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Arehitectnral  Society  dfiring  the  Mi» 
ehaelmas  term  was  held  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday, 
December  3rd,  1851,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte, 
M. A . ,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  H .  Sutton,  Magdalen  College,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  A  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Codcerell, 
on  the  Iconography  of  the  West  End  of  Wells  Cathedral,  presented  by 
the  author,  was  exhibited.  The  secretary  read  the  report  announcing 
the  re*election  of  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick  and  Mr.  F.  Lygon  to  the  office 
of  Secretaries,  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  to  that  of  Treasurer,  and  of 
Mr.  J,  H.  Parker,  to  that  of  librarian,  and  giving  a  favourable  criticism 
upon  the  restoration  lately  effected  in  S.  Giles*  chureh,  Oxford.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  the  President  of  IVinity  College,  retoming 
his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  having  elected  him  yice-Pre^ent»  and 
expressing  an  earnest  wiih  to  promote  those  studies  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  which  the  Society  was  formed. 

Mr.  Parker  read  a  paper  in  defence  of  the  established  system  for  the 
classification  of  Mediieval  Arehitecture  against  the  changes  recently 
proposed.  He  maintained  that  the  division  into  four  principal  styles 
or  periods  is  more  true  in  fact  than  any  other.    These  periods  ooires- 
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pond  netflj  vMi  the  fbinr  centories  daring  which  they  prevailed,  the 
last  quarter  of  each  century  being  a  period  of  transition.  There  were 
other  Bubordisate  changes,  but  much  less  marked  than  at  these  principal 
diTisions.  The  progress  of  change  was  not  uniform,  it  was  much  more 
violent  and  rapid  at  some  periods  than  at  others,  and  these  are  the 
natural  points  at  which  to  make  a  division  of  styles.  The  practical 
question  is  not  when  the  first  germ  of  a  new  style  may  be  traced,  but 
when  it  became  generally  established  and  in  ordinary  use.  The  Nor- 
man period  did  not  terminate  in  1145,  because  many  of  our  principal 
Norman  buildings  were  not  finished  until  long  after  that  date,  such  as 
Ely  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals  and  Iffley  church. 

To  the  proposed  Lancet  Period  he  objected,  because  lancet-shaped 
windows  were  used  for  a  very  long  period,  but  never  exclusively. 
Windows  of  other  forms  were  always  used  simultaneously  with  them. 
The  windows  of  Becket's  Crown  at  Canterbury,  in  1183,  are  just  as 
much  lancet-shaped  as  those  of  Salisbury  in  1950.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  windows  with  plate  tracery  were  used 
along  with  them,  and  during  the  second  half  those  with  bar  tracery, 
especially  with  foliated  circles  in  the  head,  such  as  the  chapter  house 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  presbytery  of  Lincoln. 

To  the  Geometrical  Period  he  objected,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
defined  ;  no  three  of  its  advocates  can  agree  when  it  began  or  when 
it  ended.  The  earlier  examples  of  geometrical  tracery,  as  Westminster, 
Salisbury,  and  Lincoln,  have  Early  English  mouldings,  foliage,  and 
other  details.  The  later  examples  have  those  of  the  Decorated  style, 
mnd  quite  of  a  different  character  from  the  others.  The  mouldings 
are  the  most  safe  guide  as  to  the  style  or  date  of  any  building,  and 
any  division  which  includes  mouldings  of  such  very  different  character 
under  one  name  is  a  bad  division.  The  name  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
and  has  already  done  so  in  practice  in  some  instances. 

To  the  Curvilinear  Period  he  objected,  that  it  is  equally  undefined 
with  the  preceding,  and  that  geometrical  forms  are  just  as  much  curvi- 
Unear  as  any  others. 

To  the  Rectilinear  Period  he  objected,  that  horizontal  lines  are  just 
aa  much  rectilinear  as  vertical  ones,  and  therefore  a  Ghrecian  temple 
is  just  as  much  rectilinear  as  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

He  objected  to  any  nomenclature  which  involves  a  theory,  as  being 
calculated  to  mislead  the  student.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the 
First  Pomted  Style,  and  this  name  applied  to  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  misleads  the  student  into  the  belief  that  Pointed  arches  were 
then  first  used,  which  is  not  the  fact.  They  were  used  much  earlier 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  even  in  England,  and  still  more  so  in 
other  countries.  He  thought  the  established  nomenclature  of  Rickman, 
upon  the  whole,  the  best ;  first,  because  it  has  been  long  established, 
and  secondly,  because  it  involves  no  theory. 

Mr.  Plenderleath  said,  that  he  felt  some  hesitation  in  saying  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  such  a  distinguished  ecclesiologist  as  Mr.  Parker, 
bnt  that  with  reference  to  the  system  of  nomenclature  adopted  by  the 
lister  society  of  Cambridge^ — the  Ecclesiological  Society— he  could 
act  think  it  was  altogether  so  incapable  of  defence  as  Mr.  Parker 
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appeared  to  consider  it.  After  haying  at  some  length  pointed  out  the 
historical  incorrectness  of  the  term  "  Gothic  '*  as  applied  to  Christian 
architecture,  and  the  expressiveness  of  the  designation  "Pointed." 
vhich  applied,  not  to  the  windows  only,  but  to  the  general  features  of 
the  style,  Mr.  Plenderleath  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  relative  cha* 
racter  of  the  three  divisions,  in  which  he  thought  the  undeveloped 
nature  of  the  first,  the  perfection  of  the  second,  and  the  declension  of 
the  third,  ^ere  admirably  expressed  by  those  terms  which  the  Cam- 
bridge society  had,  with  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  leading  architects 
of  the  day,  attached  to  them.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  any  sudb 
thing  as  a  Fourth-Pointed  style  ;  the  idea  was  worked  out,  and  if  we 
were  to  develop  a  new  style,  it  must  be  upon  some  fresh  ground. 
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Tbb  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  College  Hall,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  8th,  1862.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Rogers. 

The  papers  of  the  day  were  by  Mr.  Fumeaaz,  of  SwiUy  Houstt 
Plymouth,  and  Mr.  William  Crabbe,  of  Exeter.  The  former  gave  an 
account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  of  Yealmpton^  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield ;  and  the  latter,  a  graphic  historical  descrip- 
tion (illustrated  by  beautiful  drawings  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  which  have 
been  effectively  chromolithed  by  Mr.  Day,  of  London,  for  the  next  part 
of  Transactions)  of  Bishop  Bronescombe's  splendid  monument  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  our  cathedral. 

A  large  and  valuable  assortment  of  specimens  of  velvets,  silk  and 
woollen  fabrics,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Jones,  and  Willis, 
of  Birmingham,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  were .  presented  throu^ 
Mr.  Tozer  to  the  Society,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  bookcase. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  read  on  this  occaaioa : — 

"  Of  the  six  hundred  parishes,  or  more,  comprised  withhi  ike  diooeae 
of  Exeter,  there  are  still  comparatively  few  in  which  the  parish  choicbs 
notwithstanding  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  res« 
toration  during  the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  very  manifest 
improvement  in  the  manner  in  which  the  restorations  have  of  late  becm 
effected,  is  in  that  state  of  effective  repair,  or,  at  least,  in  that  excellence 
of  order  or  beauty,  which  are  to  be  desired.  Happily  the  notion  is 
well-nigh  exploded,  that  churches  should  be  as  bare  of  ornament  as 
possible ;  or  that,  in  Hooker's  expressive  words,  it  "  pleaseth  Qod  to 
dwell  beggarly;"  still,  with  too  many,  the  duty  of  sustaining  and 
adorning  ^e  fisbric  of  His  house  is  a  theory,  rather  than  a  practical 
principle.  We  commonly  are  unanimous  in  admiring  the  beautiful,  in 
approving  the  costly,  and  equally  unanimous  in  condemning  the  nig* 
gardly  repair,  and  the  unseemly  neglect,  whilst  we  are  far  from  being 
of  one  mind  in  devoting  the  careful  thought,  and  in  making  the  abun- 
dant offering,  in  order  that  those  churches  which  have  espeoial  calls 
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has  elaborated  a  very  carefal  ground-plan,  with  conjectural  restorations 
of  the  ritual  arrangements.  We  could  give  no  idea,  by  mere  extracts, 
of  this  instructiye  disquisition. 

No  less  than  twenty-three  churches,  from  Lycia,  Georgia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Hungary,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  arc  examined  in  the  succeeding 
chapter  in  illustration  of  the  Byzantine  second  period,  from  a.d.  537  to 
1003.  Among  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Pitzounda,  in  Georgia,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Catholicos  of  Abkhasia,  built  a.d.  658,  and  115  feet 
long.^  This  is  ruined,  but  about  to  be  restored  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  ruined  church  of  Tchesemay,  in  Lycia,  has  a  very  singu- 
lar plan,  which  Mr.  Neale  borrows  from  Messrs.  Spratt  and  Forbes. 
The  plan  of  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  dromic,  or  Basilican  form,  sometimes  re- 
tained in  Byzantine  churches. 

From  M.  Mouravieff's  Travels  in  Armenia  and  Georgia  we  find 
extracted  an  interesting  account  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Holy  Crost, 
Alaverde,  Georgia.  M.  Brosset  also  describes  this  cburch,i  but, 
curiously  enough,  under  its  original  dedication,  S.  George.  M.  Brosset 
is  unfortunately  but  a  poor  ecclesiologist ;  however,  he  confirms  M. 
Mouravieff's  general  idea  of  the  scale  and  height  of  the  church.  He 
says : — 

"  L'^glise  de  S.  Georffes  d'Alawerd  m'a  paru  plus  haute  et  presque  aussi 
VBste  que  celle  de  Mtzkh^tha.  EUe  est  construite  en  croix,  avec  coupole 
conique,  et  toute  blancbie  par  dehors,  ce  qui  la  fait  se  detacher  de  loin  sur  le 
foods  de  verdure  dont  elle  est  entonr^." 

The  interior  he  describes  further  on  as  in  a  bad  state  of  dilapidation, 
chiefly  from  damp. 

The  third  period  of  Byzantine  architecture  dates  from  a.d.  1003  to 
1453.     Mr.  Neale  thus  commences  his  fifth  chapter — 

"Many  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  eleventh  century  one  of 

ecclesiological  developement  to  Byzantine  architecture.     A  grand  national 

impulse  had  been  given  by  the  victories  of  Nicepborus  Pbocas  and  John 

Zimisces.    Cilicia  and  Antioch  liad  been  revindicated  to  the  Cross ;  the  whole 

of  Asia  Minor  had  yielded,  if  but  temporarily,  to  the  reviving  majesty  of  the 

empire ;  Bagdad  itself  bad  trembled  under  the  rule  of  the  impotent  caliphs. 

With  the  riJlying  energies  of  a  people,  Art  will  also  of  necessity  revive: 

the  unwonted  success  of  Byzantine  arms,  tbe  internal  vitality  of  an  empire 

which  bad  yet  five  centuries  of  existence,  tbe  security  from  foreign  attacks,  and 

tbe  treasures  of  conquered  nations,  tbese  things  combined  to  render  tbe  close  of 

the  tenth  century  an  epoch  favourable  for  tbe  promotion  of  art,  and  tbe  develope> 

ment  of  genius.    During  tbe  preceding  century  literature  had  flourished  ;  the 

exertions  of  the  Caesar  Bardas,  of  Leo  tbe  Pbilosopber,  and  of  Constantine 

Porphyrogenitus,  had  been  partially  crowned  with  success;  while  tbe  church 

had  received  an  impulse  from  that  wonderful  man,  the  Patriarch  Photius, 

which  she  was  resolved  to  maintain.    The  conversion  of  Russia  excited  to 

their  utmost  efforts  the  architects  of  Constantinople ;  for  S.  Vladimir  and 

Dabrina,  Yaroslaff  and  Mistislaff,  looked  for  tbeir  art  as  well  as  for  their 

religion   from  the  imperial   city,  and  in  tbeir  rising  cathedrals  imitated 

the  form,  and  adopted  the  name,  of  tbe  (Ecumenical  cburch.     Georgia,  too,  as 

we  shall  see,  recovering  from  foreign  oppression,  needed  her  Spirituiu  motber^s 

*  ^Rap.  I.  p.  66, 
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sanction  what  they  cannot  wholly  approve.  Instances  have  occurred 
where  they  have  been  induced,  from  representations  that  a  proposed 
plan,  though  not  the  best,  was  the  only  practicable  one,  to  oppose  it 
less  firmly  than  they  might  otherwise  have  done  ;  and  the  very  parties 
making  the  representation  have  since  most  strongly  regretted  that  the 
slightest  apparent  countenance  should  have  been  given  to  the  imperfect 
design ;  and  they  are  convinced  that,  whether  it  be  the  parish  priest, 
or  the  architect,  or  your  committee,  which  may  be  concerned  in  the 
recommendation  or  adoption  of  any  design,  the  best  arrangement  of 
any  kind  ought  to  be  defended  firmly,  and  without  wavering.  Thus, 
if  success  is  not  possible  in  what  is  approved,  the  onus  of  doing  what 
is  disapproved  should  rest  on  others. 

"  Application  has  of  late  been  made  to  the  committee  for  a  design 
for  a  new  schoolroom,  in  a  parish  in  Cornwall ;  your  committee  were 
unable  to  furnish  one,  by  reason  of  the  rule  which  they  have  ever 
adopted,  not  to  interfere  with  professional  exertions. 

"  A  very  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  the  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Eccleeiological  Society,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  two  numbers  of  the  Transactions  of  our  society,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — 

" '  Your  donations  are  very  acceptable  to  us,  cut  off  as  we  are  from 
the  study  of  all  ancient  examples,  save  through  the  medium  of  books ; 
and  standing  alone,  as  we  do,  in  this  wide  country,  any  remembrance 
from  our  brethren  beyond  the  water  brings  to  us  both  gratification 
and  encouragement. 

"  *  You  complain  sometimes  of  the  task  of  your  society  being  a  hard 
one,  but  I  assure  you  ours  is  much  harder.  We  had  no  foundation  to 
go  upon,  no  old  buildings  to  point  to,  no  traditions  of  our  fathers  to 
appeal  to  ;  everything  had  to  be  new,  and  in  everything,  almost,  we 
had  to  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day  ;  and,  moreover,  we  are 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  of  no  little 
assistance  to  you, — men  of  leisure,  with  refined  taste,  liberal  education, 
and  large  incomes.  All  that  has  been  done  for  ecclesiology  here  has 
been  done  by  hardworking  men,  parish  priests  and  others,  who  could 
ill  spare  either  time  or  money ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  believe 
that  a  good  work  has  been  done,  and  we  trust  Uiat  it  will  continue. 
We  have  lately  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  Church  plate,  the  duty 
on  the  English  plate  rendering  it  too  costly  for  general  use  in  this 
country.  In  this  we  have  been  quite  successful,  having  within  six 
months  manufactured  over  a  thousand  dollars,  (£200);  our  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  in  getting  old  patterns,  and  if  you  have  any  in  your 
possession,  tracings  of  them  would  be  most  acceptable. 

"  '  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Fredericton  was  present  at  our  last  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  very  kindly  delivered  an  address,  by  request,  on  cathe- 
drals and  the  cathedral  system,  for  which  we  owe  him  many  thanks.' 

"  Great  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  the  next 
number  of  the  society's  transactions.  It  was  thought  very  desirable  to 
print  the  valuable  paper  on  the  restorations  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary 
Ottery,  read  at  the  last  general  meeting,  with  as  little  delay  as  posuble. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  comprised  in  the  forthcoming  number,  Mr.  Justice 
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Coleridge  kindly  advancing  the  co«t  of  printing,  till  it  shall  become  the 
current  expenditure  of  the  year.  The  committee  have  good  hope  that 
the  whole  number  will  be  considered  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  pre- 
decessors. .  •  . 

"Your  committee  would  conclude  their  present  report  with  the 
desire,  so  often  expressed  already,  that  there  were  more  frequent  calls 
for  their  advice  and  criticism.  Kindred  societies  have  at  times  under- 
taken the  superintendence  of  particular  restorations,  as  the  Oxford 
Society  that  at  Dorchester ;  the  Cambridge  Camden,  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  and  now  the  Northampton  Society,  having  nearly 
completed  the  restoration  of  the  almost  unique  church  of  S.  Peter's,  is 
about  to  commence  that  of  S.  Sepulchre,  the  last  of  the  round  churches 
to  be  restored.  This  it  is  about  to  undertake,  in  part,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Liord  Northampton,  whose  loss,  as  one  of  her  members,  our 
society  has  to  deplore.  Our  society,  too,  would  gladly  superintend 
similar  restorations,  were  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal.  At  least 
let  none  of  our  members  be  wanting  in  doing  their  utmost  to  inform 
the  ignorant,  to  urge  on  the  unwilling,  to  assist  the  zealous,  and  each 
to  do  his  own  part  in  the  work  wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast.  Let  us 
do  all  as  to  God.  and  not  to  men  ;  and  so  will  they  who  see  our  work 
be  led  to  join  themselves  to  us,  and  our  care  in  every,  the  minutest, 
portion  of  what  concerns  the  material  building  of  God's  Church,  will 
shadow  our  holy  zeal  for  building  up  the  people  of  God  in  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith." 
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S.  Michael,  BusUngthorpe,  Leeds. — The  plan  of  this  church  com- 
prises a  chancel  (31  ft.  9  in.  by  17  ft.),  a  clerestoried  nave  70  feet  long 
by  19  feet  broad,  two  aisles,  a  north  sacristy  to  the  chancel  (much 
too  small),  and  a  south-west  porch.  The  design  is  Middle-Pointed, 
rather  late  in  the  style.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Burleigh,  of 
Leeds,  and  the  building  is  upon  the  whole  very  successful,  without 
however  claiming  any  unusual  degree  of  merit.  The  western  bell-gable 
is  the  least  satisfactory  part ;  it  appears  to  rest  merely  on  the  roof, 
although  it  is  constructionally  well  supported  from  within.  A  build- 
ing of  this  size  requires  indeed  something  more  than  a  bell-gable.  The 
clerestory  is  a  series  of  spherical  triangles,  filled  with  tracery. 

Cape  Town. — We  observe  in  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  given 
8ome  time  since  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  outside  Cape  Town  there 
are  two  little  new  stone  churches,  though  both  unfinished.  One  has  a 
very  pretty  reticulated  stone  window,  in  which  however  subordination  of 
mouldings  has  been  forgotten,  and  a  good  roof.  The  cathedral  is 
described  as  being  extemsdly  a  Chinese  pagoda  on  a  good  sized  town  halL 
Inside,  the  organ  loft  is  over  the  altar,  and  the  altar  between  two  Corin- 
thian pillars.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the  Lutheran  place 
of  worship,  are  both  unsuccessful  attempts  at  Pointed  Architecture. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  Andrew^  Buekland,  Kent.—Th'in  interesting  little  church,  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  has  been  restored  under  the  professional 
care  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson.  It  contained  a  nave,  with  north  aisle,  and 
a  chancel  with  sonth  aisle,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  western  triplet  of 
lancets  all  under  a  discharging  arch.  In  the  restorations  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt,  and  a  south  one  added  on  the  site  of  one 
formerly  existing :  and,  in  the  chancel,  the  south  one  was  rebuilt  and  a 
half-aisle  added  on  the  north  side.  All  these  works  are  correctly  enough 
done,  but  the  character  of  the  old  building  is  injured.  In  particular,  a 
picturesque  wooden  bell-cote  surmounted  by  a  broached  spire  has  been 
removed,  and  a  common-place  bell-gable,  holding  three  bells,  has  been 
substituted.  A  eurious  and  unexplained  recess  at  the  very  east  end  of 
the  sooth  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  opened  into  a  door,  communicat- 
ing with  a  vestry  formed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  rebuilt  south  chaocel- 
aisle.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with  longitudinal  seats,  but  the  sanctuary 
is  of  too  small  proportions.  There  is  a  prayer-desk  facing  north  and 
west,  in  the  nave,  near  the  pulpit,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel-arch. 
The  passage  in  the  aisles  is  made  incorrectly  by  the  piers  and  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisles.  Upon  the  whole  the  restoration,  though  well 
meant  and  very  complete,  has  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  real 
character  of  the  old  building.  The  parsonage,  adjacent  to  the  church, 
at  its  east  end,  has  been  enlarged  and  restored  in  the  same  spirit. 

8.  James,  Devonport, — This  church  has  lately  been  adorned  by  a 
memorial  window,  to  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Killpack.  It 
is  by  Mr.  Wailes  :  a  three-light  Middle-Pointed  window.  The  sub- 
jects are  S.  James  the  Great  in  the  middle  light,  under  a  canopy,  with 
two  groups  in  the  outer  lights,  which  are  thus  described :  "  On  the 
dexter  side,  occupying  the  first  or  northernmost  light,  under  a  smaller 
canopy,  a  body  of  Israelites  is  represented  carrying  up  the  bones  of 
the  patriarch  Joseph  out  of  Egypt,  symbolized  by  the  palm-tree  and 
pyramids  in  the  back  ground.  The  allusion  of  this  vignette,  though  suf- 
ficiently obvious  to  all  who  are  versed  in  Christian  symbolism,  is  more 
clearly  developed  by  the  corresponding  group,  forming,  under  a  similar 
canopy,  the  centre  of  the  third  light.  Here  a  saint  is  represented  as 
borne  by  Angels  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  The  spirit  of  both  sub- 
jects is  thus  identified ;  the  world  being  adumbrated  by  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  heavenly  state  by  Canaan, — the  land  of  rest, — towards 
which  the  Israelites  are  journeying."  This  mixture  of  scenic  groups 
with  a  single  figure  is  not  good ;  and  the  design  generally,  though 
most  excellently  meant,  is  overdone  with  symbols,  texts,  and  legends. 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  thank  Mr. Bruce  Allen  for  a  copy  of  his  inteiesting  paper  ''On 
the  formation  of  a  School  of  Art  for  Artiat  Workmen,  and  the  estah- 
liahment  of  a  Museum  for  Mediaeval  Art,"  read  before  the  Royal 
Inatitute  of  British  Architects,  on  Dec.  1,  1851.  An  important  cUa^ 
coasion  followed  the  paper.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Bruce  Allen's  accompany* 
ing  letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclenologiet. 

\%  Lower  Poreheater  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
January,  1852. 

Sim, — You  were  so  kind  as  to  insert  my  prospectus  of  a  school  of 
art  ibr  woiriuiieQ  in  your  laat  number,  and  to  express  your  approval  of 
it,  €or  which  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you.  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with 
a  portion  of  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  in 
London  on  the  subject*  thinking  there  might  perhaps  be  some  few 
things  in  it  worthy  of  your  notice.  I  feel  sure  that  the  improvement 
of  the  workman  is  one  great  means  of  architbcturaIi  progress  ;  for  if 
the  workmanship  be  improved,  the  architect  would  feel  ashamed  to  be 
behind  him  in  the  design,  I  have  submitted  my  plan  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  much  approves,  and  has  kindly  become  patron  of  the 
school.  A  visiting  committee  has  also  been  formed,  consisting  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  architectural  profession. 

I  am,  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

C.  Brucs  Allbn. 

A  TZSIT  TO  THR  CATBRDRAI»  CBURCB    OP   S.  PRTRR,  WORCBSTBR,  IN  1851. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 

Should  any  of  your  readers  vint  aa  I  did  in  August  last,  the  three 
Cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  let  me  advise  them 
strongly  not  to  visit  them  in  that  order.  The  two  former  and  especially 
Hereford,  show  that  the  restoration  of  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  care 
for  the  temples  of  the  Most  High  has  had  an  influence  over  those  in 
power,  and  has  bent  their  minds  towards  great  and  successful  efforts  to 
recover  somewhat  of  the  ancient  glories  of  those  memorials  of  the 
piety  of  a  bygone  age.  Gladdened  and  cheered  by  feelings  of  thia 
nature  I  entered  Worcester  Cathedral  for  matins.  How  my  heart  sunk 
within  me.  I  had  seen  enormous  posters  on  the  walls  of  the  city  an* 
nouncing  the  approaching  musical  festival  of  the  union  of  the  three 
choirs  (as  it  is  called,)  in  which  the  names  of  GoD*s  priests  mingled 
with  those  of  stage  players,  but  I  had  not  anticipated  the  woeful  scene 
which  was  presented  to  me  in  the  glorious  nave.  It  was  filled  at  the 
west  end  with  a  rising  platform  of  seats  (the  second  price  as  the  verger 
informed  roe)  similar  to  the  temporary  booths  at  fkirs  and  races ;  at 
the  east  end  a  similar  platform  was  being  erected  for  the  band  and  per- 
formers. The  workmen  as  usual  at  their  work  conducted  themselves 
just  aa  they  would  have  done  in  a  gin  palace,  with  their  caps  on.  It 
created  a  chilling  sensation  in  me,  and  I  had  not  even  the  heart  to  re- 
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mind  them  they  were  in  God*8  house  and  should  at  any  rate  show 
their  reverence  hy  uncoyering.  The  bell  began  to  toll  funereally  for 
matins,  the  boys  of  the  choir  (there  were  no  men  at  all)  entered  from 
the  cloisters,  and  after  larking  about  a  little  amongst  the  loose  beams 
of  the  orchestra  platform  retired  to  vest.  The  service  shortly  after 
commenced,  two  canons  and  a  reader  only  present,  and  another  layman 
and  myself  the  sole  occupants  of  the  stalls.  In  the  "  free  "  seats  were 
seated  a  few  decrepid  old  men  and  women,  the  latter  kneeling  with 
their  backs  to  the  altar,  for  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  But  the  cold- 
ness of  the  service,  address,  confession,  absolution,  canticles,  psalms,  les- 
sons, prayers,  and  blessing  all  read  by  one  person  in  one  dreary  preach- 
ing tone — not  a  sound  of  music — not  a  note  of  organ,  the  inspiring 
Venite  exultemus  Domino,  the  glorious  Te  Deum  laudamus  dl  re- 
duced to  one  level,  shallow,  cold,  formal,  dead,  protestantism.  Fit 
emblem  of  the  slavery  of  God*8  Church  to  the  State,  fit  emblem  of 
fialse  doctrine  and  heresy  allowed  and  defended  within  her  pale,  fit  em- 
blem of  all  that  is  high,  holy,  and  noble,  contaminated  by  the  world. 
Who  can  wonder  at  the  hold  infidels  get  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
when  they  expose  such  abuses  as  these  ?  who  can  wonder  at  the  spread 
of  atheism  and  chartism,  when  those  from  whom  we  expect  most  give 
the  least  ?  The  last  sounds  of  the  blessing  had  hardly  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  priest  ere  the  workmen  for  the  festival  were  hard  at  work,  and 
the  hammer  and  the  chisel  again  resounded  with  their  unhallowed 
labour.  I  turned  away  from  the  whitewashed  cathedral  chilled,  cold, 
sorrowful,  and  dead  at  heart,  and  the  thoaght  forced  itself  irrepressibly 
on  the  mind  "  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?" 

Clericus  Sarisburierms  is  informed  that  the  most  ancient  and  com- 
mon form  of  stone  altars  seems  to  have  been  a  solid  mass  of  masonry, 
with  a  slab  at  the  top»  requiring  to  be  wholly  covered  by  the  altar  fur- 
niture. But  undoubtedly  ancient  metal- frontals  exist,  as  at  Venice, 
S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  &c. ;  and  there  are  also  precedents  for  stone 
altars  with  carved  fronts.  For  hangings  in  a  chancel,  we  should  re- 
commend alternate  colours  and  strips,  rather  than  one  continuous 
cloth.  All  such  hangings  should  hang  unstrained,  but  not  falling 
in  folds,  from  a  rod. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  of  the  late  destruction,  altogether  un- 
necessary, as  it  seems,  of  the  remaining  fragment  of  the  west  end  of 
Guisborough  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  All  our  readers  will  regret  the 
needless  removal  of  an  ancient  monument.  No  drawings,  it  is  feared, 
are  preserved.  The  west  end  of  Guisborough  was  of  earlier  date 
(indeed  First- Pointed)  than  the  eastern  end,  so  well  known  from  being 
figured  in  "  Sharpe's  Architectural  Parallels.^' 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  Mr.  Scott  upon  his 
appointment  to  complete  the  restoration  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 

We  thank  A.  Z.  and  W.  B.  for  the  information  they  have  given  us. 
We  must  endeavour  to  visit  the  places.  The  former  has  not  given  us 
his  name. 

We  have  been  obliged  by  want  of  space  to  postpone  several  papers, 
and  in  particular  a  review  of  Wilson's  Archaoio§iy  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland. 
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Dear  Sir» 

As  you  wish  me  to  furnish  you  with  some  answer  to  the  many 
inqoiriea  made  respecting  my  proposed  book  on  the  Theology  of  the 
Schools,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  express  to  you  in  a  few  words 
how  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  was  suggested  to  me. 

Clergymen  of  our  Church,  on  commencing  their  Theological  reading, 
have  no  system.  Among  the  Dissenters,  there  are  such  works  as 
Bwight's^  and  Owen's:  or,  better  than  either,  Culvin's  Institutes,  the 
Buperiority  of  which  is  conspicuously  attributable  to  his  Scholasticism. 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  are  numerous  systematic  works, 
founded  on  the  Schoolmen,  any  of  which  will  guide  a  student  through 
a  complete  course  of  Theology.  With  ourselves  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  send  a  young  man  to  Hooker 
to  learn  Ecclesiastical  Polity — to  Pearson  for  Exposition  of  the  Creed — 
to  Butler  for  his  Moral  Theology — to  Wilson,  Taylor,  and  others,  for 
his  Practical  Religion — and  for  his  Historical  Christianity,  we  send  him 
all  over  the  circle  of  Religious  Literature.  Most  young  Clergymen, 
after  a  little  effort  to  become  Theologians  thus,  give  it  up  in  despair. 
And  none,  with  rare  exceptions,  attain  any  scientific  grasp  of  the 
subject  they  have  to  teach.  The  toil  seems  a  hopeless  one  to  them, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  desultory  work,  they  settle  down  in  a  mist,  and 
become  sermon  makers. 

I  have  sometimes  urged  a  young  man  to  take  to  Aquinas,  in  order 


that  he  might,  at  least,  learn  the  dependaooe  of  moail  and  dog;matic 
TheoI(^,  and  theecmnertioB  of  *what  we  eall  the^Sacnunental  Sjstem" 
with  all  the  primarj  and  higher  truths  hoth  ethical  and  spiiitoal. 
But  experience  has  taught  me  that  few  persons  will  take  the  time  neces- 
sary for  this :  the  method  of  the  Schools  is  repulsive,  too,  to  the  mind 
of  the  present  age.  And  there  are  ohvious  reasons,  of  course,  why  we 
cannot  recommend  men  to  take  either  Calvin,  or  Liguori,  as  their 
guide ;  though  their  manner  is  more  modem. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  a  Course  of  Theology  founded  on  A^iunas, 
the  most  exact,  or  the  most  complete,  of  the  Mediseval  Doctors,  with 
sufficient  reference  to  his  predecessors  and  those  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed him,  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  students  in  Theology  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Our  Church  in  all  her  original  documents  is  cer- 
tainly, in  a  peculiar  manner.  Scholastic.  Her  very  Articles  are  at  times, 
nnintelligible  except  to  the  scholastic  reader.  And  there  would  be  this 
advantage  in  a  revival  of  attention  to  the  old  Theology ;  it  would  place 
before  our  minds  the  Christian  Religion  as  it  was  before  the  Roman 
or  Protestant.  Reformers — those  <^  Trmt  or  those  of  Augsbui^h — 
interfered. 

Nor  can  I  think  it  unlikely  that  the  present  age  will  be  more  and 
more  interested,  in  knowing  the  state  of  the  Religions  and  Theological 
world  during  the  500  years  before  the  Reformation. — I  saw  a  letter  in 
the  Timet  a  short  time  since  indeed  in  which  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  nentioiis 
as  a  specimen  of  mediseval  ScholasticiBm,  that  the  inquiry  was  agitated 
**  in  the  schools" — '  whether  Adam  before  the  Fall  had  studied  the  Dis- 
tinctions of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  V  But  this  simply  exposes  the 
state  of  knowledge,  even  among  educated  men,  as  to  those  who  yet  are  the 
greatest  masters  of  human  thought  since  the  close  of  the  Greek  schools. 
It  is  time  that  some  beginning  was  made  towards  doing  justice  to  the 
intellectual  progress^of  our  forefathers  from  the  rise  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion to  the  era  of  the  revival  of  Greek  letters. 

In  the  volume  which  I  would  now  issue,  (if  Subscribers  sufficiently 
encourage  me,)  the  Text  of  each  page  will  be  Aquinas,  in  the  letter,  or 
in  substance ;  and  the  reference  to  P.  Lombard  and  Sootus  will  be  in 
the  margin.  There  would  be  about  Twenty  short  chapters  of  Historical 
Theology,  which  would  be  as  parentheses  illustrating  the  text. 

I  am  faithfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  J.  IRONS. 
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RESTORATION  OF  OTTERY  S.  MARY  COLLEGIATE 

CHURCH. 

Wb  have  had  already  to  request  our  readers*  patience,  till  we  could 
lay  before  them  a  descriptioa  of  ^e  restoration  of  Ottery  S.  Mary 
Collegiate  Church,  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  worthy  of  the  church  and  of  the 
architect.  This  opportunity  we  find  ready  made  to  hand,  in  a  very  ahle 
and  careful  paper,  read  before  the  Exeter  Architectural  Society,  by 
J.  D.  Coleridge,  Esq.  The  kindness  of  the  accomplished  writer  has 
put  at  our  disposal  a  separately  printed  copy  of  his  essay ;  and  we 
think  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  an  epitome  of  it,  as  containing 
a  graphic  narrative  of  a  most  interesting  work  of  restoration.  We 
feel  that  we  need  make  no  further  prefatory  remark,  than  that  we  beg 
to  be  supposed  as  uttering  no  opinion,  favourable  or  adverse,  upon  the 
alteration  of  the  ancient  levels  of  the  church,  now  a  fait  accompli, 

"  I  need  not  enter  upon  any  description  of  the  state  of  the  buildinp:, 
as  it  existed  before  the  late  restoration.  To  those  who  have  ever  seen 
it,  no  words  are  wanted ;  and  to  those  who  have  not,  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggeration  in  giving  the  coldest  and  simplest  account  of 
what  I  must  call  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  interior  No  offensive 
form  of  pew  or  gallery  was  unrepresented  in  the  church ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  boldness  of  conception  and  execution  was  to  be  found, 
worthy  of  better  subject  matter  than  pew  architecture.  Attempts  were 
made,  without  any  success,  to  induce  the  corporation,  in  whom,  un* 
happily.  King  Henry  VIll.  vested  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the 
small  tithes  of  the  parish,  (the  great  tithes  going  to  Windsor,)  to 
undertake  the  work  tliemselves.  At  length,  in  the  year  1849,  the 
work  was  begun,  under  the  superintendence,  and  after  the  designs,  of 
my  friend  Mr,  Butterfield.  The  difficulties  were  neither  few  nor  light, 
and  the  restoration  was  ultimately  effected  by  the  exertions  of  one  or 
two  individual  parishioners,  with  help — in  some  cases,  munificent  help 
— from  personal  friends  and  individuals  at  a  distance  ;  but  agunst  the 
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active  opposition  of  the  authorities,  and  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  some  whose  co-operation  might,  perhaps,  reasonably  have  heen 
expected. 

**  The  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  collegiate :  and  the  level  of  its 
chancel  covered  a  much  larger  area  than  that  of  the  nave,  stretching 
westward,  so  as  to  include  the  transepts,  and  reaching  into  the  first 
hay  westward  of  them.  At  this  point  there  was  a  descent  of  three 
steps,  and  here  the  proper  and  architectural  nave  hegan.  Not  very 
long  ago,  certainly  within  this  century,  there  was  a  stone  rood -screen, 
marking,  heyond  mistake,  the  ancient  line  of  division.  This  rood- 
screen  hegan  immediately  east  of  the  transept ;  and,  being  of  consider- 
able depth,  stretched  half  across  the  intersection  of  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  transepts.  The  boys  of  the  King's  School  sat  on  the  top  of  it, 
which  was  broad  and  solid.  There  was  a  stone  staircase  in  the  depth 
of  it ;  and  the  west  end  had  niches  filled  with  pictures,  exactly,  as 
Mr.  Seward  expressed  to  me,  like  the  screen  in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter, 
only,  of  course,  smaller. 

**  The  first  thing,  therefore,  aimed  at  in  the  restoration,  was  to  adapt 
the  fabric  as  far  as  possible  to  present  needs.  In  the  church  of  Ottery 
S.  Mary,  in  the  year  1849,  there  were  three  priests  attached  to  the 
church,  and  the  ordinary  congregation  was  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  persons.  The  nave,  therefore,  was  to  he  enlarged,  and  the 
chancel  reduced ;  and  as  leaving  a  rise  of  three  steps  in  the  middle  of 
the  nave  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  absolutely  unmeaning,  the 
nave  level  was  prolonged  through  the  transepts  eastwards  to  the  third 
bay  beyond  them,  reducing  the  whole  of  this  area  to  one  level,  and  that 
the  level  of  the  ancient  nave.  The  whole  of  the  galleries  were  at  the 
same  time  cleared  away.  The  whole  of  the  passages  throughout  this 
space  have  been  paved  with  black  and  red  tiles  from  Minton's  works ; 
a  little  yellow  is  admitted  in  the  choir,  rather  more  in  the  sanctuary 
steps,  and  within  the  sanctuary  rails  the  pattern  of  the  tiles  is  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  and  rich,  and  they  are  glazed,  red  and  yellow  being 
still  the  only  colours  used.  The  western  porch,  with  side  niches,  and 
the  northern  porch,  have  both  been  carefully  restored ;  and  two  of  the 
clerestory  windows  westward  of  the  transept,  the  muUions  of  which 
had  been  completely  destroyed.  The  two  canopied  tombs  of  Otho  de 
Grandisson,  and  Beatrice,  his  wife,  have  also  been  re-edified.  In  the 
south  tower,  the  five-lancet  window  was  being  gradually  destroyed  by 
a  square  hole  broken  in  the  walls  immediately  under  it,  and  through 
some  of  its  lights,  which  was  used  as  a  door,  and  was  by  degrees 
letting  the  whole  window  down;  this  has  been  filled  up,  and  the 
window  restored. 

"  With  the  transepts,  the  work  of  excavation  and  lowering  the  levels 
commenced,  which  was  continued,  as  I  have  said,  up  to  the  third  b«y 
eastward  from  them ;  it  was  rendered  unexpectedly  laborious  by  the 
unusual  strength  and  solidity  of  the  foundations.  Not  only  were  the 
piers  themselves  rooted  into  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  built,  but 
from  pier  to  pier,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  strong  walls  were  run.  of 
the  breadth  of  the  piers,  and  of  the  most  solid  and  massive  construc- 
tion.   This  area  is  filled  (except  the  south  transept,  which  is  occnpied 
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almost  entirely  by  the  organ)  with  low  uniform  seats  for  the  congre- 
gation.  They  were  intended  to  have  been  all  open,  and  all  facing 
eastwards,  and  are  so  shown  in  the  original  design.  For  the  doors 
that  now  exist  to  some  of  the  pews,  and  for  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  seats  facing  north  and  south,  to  the  east  of  the  transept,  the  cor- 
poration are  responsible.  Although  in  no  way,  either  as  a  body,  nor 
(with  a  single  exception)  as  individuals,  assisting  in  the  work,  they 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  begun  unless  this  point  were  conceded.  To 
the  same  cause  must  be  referred  the  reading-desk  and  clerk's  seat, 
placed  near  the  eagle,  just  to  the  south-east  of  tlie  transept.  This  also 
was  peremptorily  insisted  on  by  the  same  authority.  It  had  been  in- 
tended that  the  prayers  should  be  said  from  the  choir,  the  lessons  being 
read  from  an  eagle  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts;  the 
prayers  are  so  said  on  the  week-days,  with  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
result* 

"  With  the  third  bay  eastward  from  the  transepts,  the  present 
chancel  commences ;  at  this  point  there  is  a  flight  of  three  steps,  and  a 
solid  but  low  oaken  screen  on  the  top  of  the  third  step.  Passing  by 
the  screen,  the  tliird  bay  eastwards  from  the  transepts  is  occupied  by 
the  choir.  Five  of  the  ancient  low-backed  stalls,  with  a  return  of  a 
single  stall  on  each  side,  fill  the  space  between  the  piers  of  the  third 
bay,  with  a  row  of  seats  in  front  for  the  choir- boys,  and  behind  in  the 
side  usles  for  the  men.  These,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  now  used ;  the 
choristers  being  removed  into  two  pews,  close  to  the  organ,  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  choir  they  cannot  be  heard  by  the  organist.  It  is 
about  a  third  of  the  distance  that  they  are  separated  in  any  of  our 
large  cathedrals,  and  the  relative  position  is  the  same  as  at  Winchester, 
and  many  other  places ;  the  inability  to  hear  must  result,  therefore,  I 
presume,  from  something  in  the  construction  of  the  church  peculiar  to 
Ottery  S.  Mary,  which,  in  total  ignorance  of  acoustics,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  explain.  It  may  be,  that  the  want  of  training  in  the  choir  has 
something  to  do  with  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 

"  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  new  choir,  there  is  a  rise  of  two 
steps,  and  the  level  so  obtained  continues  for  a  single  bay.  This  is  left 
as  a  vacant  space  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  and  is  fenced  in  to  the 
north  and  south  by  a  high  parclose  of  open  work  with  doors.  This  is 
part  of  the  ancient  screenwork  of  the  church,  and  was  brought  from 
the  back  of  one  of  the  galleries,  where  it  had  formed  one  side  of  a  sort  of 
pew.  It  is  of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  all  the  mas- 
culine boldness  and  beauty  which  marks  what  is  left  to  us  from  that 
wonderful  period. 

"  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  space,  two  more  steps  lead  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  IS  enclosed  by  low  but  very  solid  rails ;  these  are  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  old  woodwork.  I  may  mention  here,  that  the 
old  oak  has  been  used  wherever  it  was  possible,  as  in  these  rails,  in  the 
parcloses,  in  the  stall- work  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  large  north  aisle, 
where  the  whole  of  the  bench  ends  on  one  side,  are  ancient  and  fair 
specimens  of  late  fifteenth  century  work.  Inside  this  low  screen  above 
mentioned,  the  sanctuary  occupies  a  whole  bay,  with  three  ancient 
sedilia  on  the  south  side,  and  a  tomb  on  the  north.    There  is  a  foot- 
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pace  for  the  altar,  and  the  pavement  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  hand- 
some and  elaborate.  The  altar  itself  is  large,  and  of  simple  design ; 
the  framework  made  of  the  old  wood  of  the  church,  the  top  a  slab  of 
stone.  This  is  made  to  agree  in  size  with  the  blank  space,  left  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  old  reredos.  Certainly,  an  altar  should  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  width  of  a  chancel ;  yet,  too  generally,  in  large 
churches  it  is  made  an  insignificant  feature,  by  being  of  a  size  which 
would  suit  well  only  a  church  of  the  smallest  size.  Its  present  altar- 
cloth  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  sanctuary ;  it  is  not  more 
than  decent,  and  was  intended  only  for  ordinary  use.  A  far  more 
appropriate  and  costly  one  of  velvet  has  been  worked  for  it,  but  has 
been  withheld,  upon  a  statement  that  it  would  either  not  be  used,  or, 
at  any  rate,  would  not  be  permitted  to  appear  on  the  altar  at  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  on  the  ground  that  the  front 
of  the  altar  must  be  hidden  by  the  white  cloth  whenever  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  administered. 

"  Passing  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  portions  of  the  church  behind 
the  reredos,  the  two  side  aisles  are  prolonged  beyond  the  middle  aisle, 
and  terminated  by  two  little  side  chapels,  each  of  which  had  formerly 
an  altar,  and  were  dedicated,  one  to  S.  Stephen,  and  the  other,  it  is 
believed,  to  S.  Catherine.  These  were  in  a  miserable  and  neglected 
condition,  and  the  design  of  the  restoration  had  not  included  them. 
They  have  been  beautifuUy  restored,  and  fitted  up  as  oratories,  or 
places  for  meditation,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Rev.  Richard  Podmore,  the  present  Chaplain-Priest,  to 
whom  the  church  and  parish  are  in  many  ways  largely  indebted.  He 
contributed  also  a  very  pretty  door  and  doorway  to  the  south  chapel, 
now  used  as  a  vestry,  in  place  of  a  square  opening  broken  into  the  wall 
some  time  ago,  and  refitted  a  little  chamber  over  the  same  chapel, 
heretofore  used  for  coals  and  such  things,  as  a  vestry  for  the  choristers. 

"  Between  these  two  chapels  stands  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  restora- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  building  was  undertaken  before,  and  separately 
from,  the  larger  works,  and  has  been  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Woodyer.  The  broad  and  solid  rood-loft  has  been  entirely  re- 
constructed, the  ancient  levels  of  the  steps  to  the  altar  (which  were 
marked  by  the  respective  heights  of  the  four  sedilia)  have  been  restored, 
the  sedilia  re-opened  and  cleaned,  the  former  altar  of  the  church  moved 
here,  the  space  between  the  sedilia  and  the  rood-loft  fitted  up  as  a 
chancel,  with  returned  stalls,  and  the  whole  paved  with  beautiful,  but 
I  think  somewhat  too  gay  coloured,  tiles.  The  space  under  the  rood- 
loft  reaching  down  to  the  back  of  the  high  reredos  of  the  church  itself, 
including  one  bay  left  vacant  between  the  reredos  and  the  western 
arch  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  filled  by  the  rood-loft  already  men- 
tioned, has  been  fitted  up  with  open  seats  for  a  small  congregation. 
In  the  Lady  Chapel,  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the  daily  morning 
prayers  are  said ;  and  I  trust,  in  time,  the  use  of  this  beautiful  portion 
of  the  building  may  be  yet  further  extended.  The  east  end  of  it  is  not 
yet  in  a  satisfactory  state.  There  is  a  want  of  a  painted  window  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  square  blank  space  over  the  altar,  which  there  were 
some  thoughts,  at  one  time,  of  filling  with  a  copy  of  Fra  Angelico*s 
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internal  height,  the  height  of  the  nave  being  82  feet.  A  spacioas 
sanctuary  is  also  deecribed,  and  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  of  five  bays, 
are  to  be  devoted  to  ten  chapels.  The  fa9ade,  as  may  be  concluded, 
includes  a  portico,  and  there  are  to  be  two  western  towers.  The 
orientation  is  not  recorded. 

Whatever  we  may  say,  and  our  readers  will  easily  guess  what  we  do 
say  of  the  style  adopted,  the  size  and  sumptuousness  of  this  building 
utter  very  plainly,  •*  Oo  and  do  thou  likewise  '*  to  our  communion ; 
which,  aa  an  *•  American  "  tells  us  in  the  last  Sceiesiastie,  occupies  a 
quite  different  and  higher  social  position  in  the  United  States  than  that 
occupied  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  observing  how  very  forcibly  we  have 
been  struck  while  following  the  ecclesiological  movement  both  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States  to  observe,  how  much  more  generally 
Pointed  architecture  and  ecclesiological  anangements  have  taken  root 
in  our  communion  than  in  that  of  Rome.  With  us  they  are  beginning 
to  be  the  rule ;  with  the  Roman  Church,  they  seem  hardly  to  have 
struck  root ;  and  the  same  phenomenon^  we  believe,  can  as  a  general 
rule  be  predicated  of  the  British  colonies. 


THE  HYMNAL  NOTED. 

Iir  our  last  number,  three  letters  on  this  subject,  referred  to  on  page 
397,  were  unfortunately  omitted. 

We  print  them  here  both  as  the  necessary  complement  of  our  former 
article,  and  as  containing  matter  of  more  than  transitory  interest  with 
r^ard  to  a  subject  which  is  everywhere  occupying  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  Churchmen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  concluding  note  of  the  Editor  of  the  paper  in 
which  they  appeared,  the  Engiish  Churchman,  that  a  temperate  statement 
of  our  views  will  not  be  useless,  even  in  quarters  where  considerable 
misinformation  and  misapprehension  have  unfortunately  prevailed. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  accompanying  harmo- 
nies to  the  first  part  of  the  Hymnal  will  be  published  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  The  Editors  will  then  direct  their  attention  to  the 
second  part — and  will  be  glad  to  receive  translations,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  publication  set  forth  in  the  synopsis  and  pro- 
spectus  published  in  our  Uat  April  Ecclesiologisi,  from  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  this  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  Hymns  together 
with  the  ancient  tunes  of  the  English  Church. 

lliose  too  who  think  that  any  of  the  translations  already  printed  in 
the  first  part,  can  be  altered  for  the  better,  are  earnestly  requested  to 
forward  their  emendations  to  the  Editors  and  their  coadjutors  in  the 
committee,  for  consideration — as  it  may  be  desirable  to  add,  as  an 
appendix,  such  improved  translations  of  some  of  the  Hymns  if  furnished 
in  time. 
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the  whole  way  down  the  church,  from  the  reredos  to  the  west  door ; 
but  they  do  not  exist,  nor  have  they  ever  existed,  over  the  arches  (one 
on  each  side)  which  stand  behind  the  reredos,  between  it  and  the  Lady 
Chapel.  This  proves  that  the  reredos  and  the  niches  were  contem- 
poraneous; and  if  the  niches,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  building  of  the  church*  the  reredos 
was  so  too. 

'*  In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  mention  that  the 
whole  of  these  works  were  executed  without  any  interruption  to  the 
daily  or  weekly  services  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  keep 
the  congregation  together ;  and  it  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the 
workmen  themselves.  Their  behaviour  throughout  was  most  becoming. 

'*  In  former  times,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  church  was  full  of 
painted  glass,  and  was  elaborately  coloured.  There  is  historical  record 
of  the  first,  and  the  traces  of  the  second  continued  to  be  plainly  visible 
beneath  the  coats  of  whitewash.  We  have  too  much  neglected  the 
important  principle,  that  there  should  be  a  unity  of  design  and  effect 
in  the  whole  building,  an  appearance  of  connection  and  relation  between 
its  various  parts ;  and  that,  as  fieur  as  may  be  practicable,  ita  ornaments 
should  be  subordinated  to  some  general  plan,  and  animated  throughout 
by  a  single  and  comprehensible  idea.  With  regard  to  glass,  especially 
in  a  new  church,  or  in  one  where  no  old  glass  remains,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  well-considered  scheme  for  the  whole  church,  which 
might  be  completed  by  degrees,  as  funds  and  opportunities  offered ; 
individuals  desirous  of  presenting  windows  being  requested  to  conform 
to  such  scheme.  I  trust  you  wiU  farther  agree  with  me,  that,  as  fu  as 
possible,  the  glass  should  be  harmonious  in  its  character ;  and  if  not 
all  the  work  of  one  man,  (which,  I  confess,  I  should  prefer,)  at  least 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  single  person.  This  person,  as  a  general 
rule,  should  be  the  architect ;  he  has  studied  the  church,  and  knows 
what  diminution  of  light  its  interior  will  bear.  A  glass  painter  deals 
with  a  window  as  a  window  only,  and,  as  a  fact,  seldom  or  never  goes 
near  the  church  beforehand  ;  and  afterwards  only  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
how  his  own  particular  window  looks,  and,  too  often,  how  far  it  throws 
his  brother  artist's  window  next  it  into  the  shade.  Only  one  or  two 
of  our  present  glass  painters  can  be  at  all  trusted. 

"  At  Ottery  S.  Mary,  several  of  the  windows  had  the  great  benefit 
of  Mr.  Butter  field's  supervision,  whose  profound  knowledge,  and  con* 
summate  taste  and  judgment  in  this  branch  of  art,  rank  him  amongst 
the  first  English  authorities  upon  it ;  an  opinion  which  I  state,  not 
only  on  my  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  glass  painters,  Mr.  Wailes,  who  has  expressed  it  in  the  strongest 
and  warmest  terms  in  two  letters  which  1  have  seen,  the  whole  tone  of 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  him,  and  which  he 
desired  might  be  made  use  of  on  any  such  occasion  as  this.  I  only 
wish  Mr.  Butterfield  had  been  uniformly  consulted.  Beginning  with 
the  Lady  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  are  two  windows,  both  by  Mr. 
O'Connor,  overlooked  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  western  one,  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  in  three  narrow  lancet  lights,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  three  graceful  and  effective  pictures.    The  shape 
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of  the  window  is  a  difficalty  happily  oTercome,  and  the  canopies  and 
general  colooxing  are  excellent.  The  same  canopies  and  general  de- 
sign run  through  the  other  south  side  window, — a  mortuary  window,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  and  his  wife.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  two  windows  are  also  filled  with 
glass ;  one  by  Mr.  Warrington  ;  the  other  by  Mr.  0*Gonnor,  assisted, 
as  before,  by  Mr*  Butterfield.  The  westernmost,  by  Mr.  Warrington, 
was  presented  by  a  gentleman  very  little  connected  with  the  church ; 
and  from  respect  to  his  liberality,  as  for  other  reasons,  I  wish  1  could 
speak  well  of  it :  hut  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that,  with  one  exception, 
to  which  I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  advert,  it  seems  to  me  as  deficient 
in  beauty,  refinement,  and  dignity,  as  any  window  I  ever  saw. 

"  The  glass  in  the  side  chapels  I  have  already  referred  to.     It  is 
designed  by  Mr.  Pugin,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Hardman ;  and,  like  all 
bis  work  in  the  church,  appears  to  me  by  far  the  best  which  the  revival 
of  the  art  of  glass  painting  has  yet  produced.     The  genius  of  an  artist, 
and  the  perfection  of  manipulation,  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  line 
of  Mr.  Pugin's  drawing,  will  take  for  granted  in  his  work ;  and  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  conscientious,  thoughtful,  and  elaborate  care 
with  which  all  his  windows  are  designed.     He  has  also  supplied  two 
pattern  glass  windows  for  the  clerestory  behind  the  reredos,  and  the 
easternmost  windows  in  the  clerestory  of  the  chancel,  north  and  south. 
It  is  hoped  that,  in  time,  the  whole  of  these  clerestory  windows  will 
be  filled  with  subjects  relating  solely  to  our  Blessed  Lord  ;  those  on 
the  north  side,  with  subjects  from  His  life  in  suffering  ;  those  on  the 
south,  from  His  life  in  glory.     At  present  there  is  a  Crucifixion  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  Majesty  on  the  south ;  they  are  both  admirable.   The 
church  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  two  little  figures  of  the  archangels, 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  which  fill  the  quatrefoils  over  the  north  and 
south-west  doors,  and  for  the  glass  of  the  large  five-lancet  east  window 
in  the  north  transept.    This  is  intended  to  symbolise  the  worship  of  the 
Spotless  Lamb  by  tiie  whole  church,  described  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  the  Revelation,  the  epistle  for  the  Holy  Innocents'  day.     In  the 
centre  of  the  centre  light  stands  the  Lamb  on  a  mount,  from  which 
issue  the  four  streams  of  Paradise  ;  over  Him,  in  the  same  light,  are 
His  parents,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Joseph ;  below  Him  S.  John 
Baptist,  His  forerunner,  and  S.  Augustine,  the  first  Archbishop  of  this 
province.     The  two  lights  on  each  side  of  the  centre  are  filled  with 
beads  of  saints  in  pairs,  one  in  each  light,  representing  the  different 
orders  of  the  Church,  and  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  from  English 
naints.     The  two  outer  lights  are  filled  with  angels  holding  scrolls, 
inscribed  with  devotional  texts. 

"  Besides  the  window  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  Mr.  Warrington  has  con- 
tributed five  small  lancet  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel ; 
a  large  window,  of  the  Trans&guration,  in  the  late  north  chapel ;  and 
the  west  window  of  the  nave,  over  the  west  door.  The  west  window 
wantsonly  a  little  more  general  luminousness  about  the  glass  to  be  a  really 
good  window, — a  row  of  five  niches,  with  rich  canopies,  containing  five 
^male  saints ;  the  canopies  are  bold  and  good,  and  the  figures  well 
drawn. 
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*'  Last  in  order,  but  by  no  means  in  merit,  I  must  mention  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Wailes.  He  has  contributed  the  glass  to  the  very 
large  fifteenth  century  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  chapel.  It 
is  a  window  of  six  lights,  and  contains  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
in  double  rows.  This  was  a  mortuary  window,  put  up  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  drawing  and  fine  colouring 
about  it.  Mr.  Wailes,  I  think,  would  now  say  himself,  that  it  was  a 
little  over-charged  with  colour.  He  has  also  executed  the  glass  for  a 
curious  little  two-light  window,  high  up  in  the  north  wall  of  the  same 
chapel.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  very  pleasing  in  colour  and 
design,  and  was  subscribed  for  by  the  little  children  of  the  parish. 
Four  large  lancet  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  tower  are  to 
be  filled,  eventually,  by  subscriptions  from  persons  who  have  been  edu- 
cated  at  the  King*s  School  at  Ottery  S.  Mary,  with  figures  of  the  four 
greater  Prophets  and  the  four  Evangelists ;  only  the  two  upper  lancets 
are  as  yet  fiUed.  These  are,  unfortunately,  too  heavy  in  colouring,  and 
are  otherwise  inharmonious ;  it  arises  much  from  his  never  having  seen 
the  position  they  were  to  occupy.  He  has  supplied  also  a  very  pretty 
little  angel  window  to  a  small  lancet  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

*'  Such  are  our  painted  windows,  as  to  which,  of  course,  there  has 
been  but  little  of  opposition  or  objection.  It  has  been,  however,  very 
different  with  regard  to  the  polychrome,  which  has  been  used  largely 
on  the  roof,  and  slightly  in  other  parts  of  tlie  building.  Nothing  met 
with  greater  opposition  at  the  time,  nor  more  divides  opinion  even 
now. 

"  The  Church  of  Ottery  S.  Mary  has  been  coloured,  not  as  much  as 
it  ought  to  be,  nor  as  Bishop  Grandisson  probably  left  it,  but  as  much 
as  was  thought  prudent  to  venture  upon  at  the  present  time.  The 
colour  is  kept  chiefly  on  the  roof,  only  being  brought  to  the  ground  in 
one  or  two  places  by  the  reredos,  the  parcloses,  and  the  font.  The 
whole  of  the  roof  has  been  coloured  in  the  centre  aisle,  both  nave  and 
chancel ;  the  patterns  increasing  in  intricacy  and  richness  eastward  of 
the  transepts,  and  gilding  being  freely  used  in  the  parts  over  the  choir 
and  sanctuary.  In  the  transepts,  side  aisles,  and  Lady  Chapel,  the 
ribs  only  of  the  vaulting  have  been  painted,  and  the  bosses  gilded. 
The  roof  of  the  small  side  chapels  is  exceedingly  rich  and  strong  in 
colour ;  and  in  them  and  the  Lady  Chapel  the  colour  is  brought  some- 
what lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the  church,  where  it  stops  at  the  caps  of 
the  pillars.  The  reredos  has  been  but  lightly  coloured,  and  in  the 
upper  and  lower  string-course  only  has  the  colour  been  carried  the 
whole  way  across.  To  have  coloured  it  elaborately  would  but  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  that  its  niches  were  empty,  and  could  not 
have  supplied  the  deficiency  which  it  would  have  made  more  painfully 
apparent,     llie  general  effect  of  the  colouring  is,  I  think,  delightful. 

"  In  the  font,  the  polychrome  of  nature  has  been  used ;  and,  I  think, 
with  great  success.  Underneath  the  old  font,  which  was  in  a  hope- 
lessly decayed  condition,  was  found  a  block  of  Purbeck  stone,  which 
had  evidently  been  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Norman  font,  the  plan  of 
which  was  left  upon  it.  From  this  the  present  font  was  designed, 
which  is  of  marble,  and  of  square  Norman  form,  a  centre  shaft,  and  four 
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smaller  ones  at  the  foar  comers.  Mr.  fiutterfield  was  desirous  of 
using  the  beautiful  marbles  of  the  country  for  church  work,  and  of 
obtaining  a  rich  piece  of  natural  colour.  The  bowl  and  centre  shaft 
are  of  marble  from  Ipplepen ;  the  block  on  which  it  stands  is  black 
marble  from  Plymouth;  the  four  comer  shafts  are  serpentine  from 
Helston ;  the  mosaics  on  the  three  sides  of  the  bowl  are  of  Ipplepen, 
black  and  red  Plymouth  marbles,  and  small  pieces  of  white,  which  are 
foreign,  as  they  cannot  be  procured  of  the  required  purity  in  England. 
It  is.  I  think,  a  sumptuous  and  beautiful  work. 

"  To  the  account  of  the  church,  written  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  I  have  but  little  to  add.  As  might  be  expected,  from  the 
character  of  its  author,  it  is  excellently  done.  In  one  respect  only, 
with  great  deference  for  Mr.  Hayward,  I  venture  to  express  a  doubt  as 
to  his  opinion.  It  is  clear,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  that  he  was 
puzzled  by  the  style ;  but  accepting  the  common  tradition,  that  it  had 
been  built  at  different  and  widely  separated  periods,  he  spoke  of  it, 
perhaps  a  little  too  hastily,  as  a  church  containing  specimens  of  various 
styles.  Now,  excepting  the  north  chapel,  (which,  since  the  date  of 
his  paper,  has  been  almost  conclusively  assigned  to  Cicely,  Countess  of 
Wiltshire  and  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  as  its  builder,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,)  and  perhaps  some  portions  of  the  towers,  I 
think  it  will  be  found  to  be  all  of  the  date  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  second  and  third  styles  were  contending 
with  each  other,  and  occasionally  blending  their  characteristics.  It  is 
true  the  features  are  earlier,  the  lancets  of  the  chancel  and  the  tran- 
septs, apparently  a  whole  century ;  but  I  believe  a  careful  inspec- 
tion will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  an  earlier 
style,  or,  at  least,  of  building  upon  an  earlier  idea,  by  men  who,  in 
many  little,  yet  unmistakeable  ways,  were  revealing  their  own  feeling 
and  date.  The  mouldings  even  of  the  lancets  are  late  ;  the  square  heads 
in  which  those  of  the  north  and  south  walls  are  set ;  the  arches  in  which 
the  two  five-lancet  east  windows  of  the  two  transepts  stand  ;  the  four- 
centred  arches  which  enclose  the  lancets  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  ; 
the  hoodings  of  most  of  the  doors,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  are  all,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  thirteenth  century  feeling. 
The  arches  and  pillars  of  the  chancel,  especially  at  their  bases,  betray 
a  later  origin  ;  even  those  of  the  nave,  though  of  a  severer  character,  are 
yet  not  arches  and  pillars  belonging  to  the  first  style  ;  and  there  is  the 
decided  fifteenth  century  feature  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  clus-r 
tered  pillars  running  right  into  the  groining  of  the  roof,  without  any 
capital  at  all. 

"  The  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  moreover,  do  not  follow  the  construction, 
but  are  mere  ornament ;  a  certain  characteristic  of  late  work.  Assuming 
its  reality,  I  never  could  understand  what  became  of  the  thrust  of  the 
arch,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  groining  of  the  chancel ;  but  when  the 
whitewash  came  to  be  picked  away,  the  real  arch,  made  of  common 
masonry,  was  laid  bare,  crossing  the  church  at  proper  intervals  without 
any  regard  to  the  position  of  the  ribs. 

"  But  though  the  date  of  the  church  must  be  put  so  late,  its  con- 
ception and  treatment,  as  a  whole,  are  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  order. 
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Yoa  must  not  come  to  Ottery  S.  Mary  for  detail,  (of  that  it  has  little.) 
but  it  is  almost  unsurpassed,  among  other  churches  of  its  size,  for  the 
majestic  austerity  of  its  design.  The  most  casual  observer  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  gravity  and  solemnity  of  its  intemal 
effect.  Inside  and  out,  all  is  plain  and  severe,  but  stately  and  dignified 
in  no  ordinary  measure.  One  great  cause  of  this  is,  the  determination 
of  the  original  architect,  so  steadily  pursued,  to  light  the  church  from 
above,  and  to  reduce  the  lower  lights  in  size  and  importance.  A  g^at 
defect  of  many  of  our  English  buildings  must  be  felt  to  be  the  breadth 
and  lowness  of  the  windows,  letting  in  the  outer  world  upon  the  wor- 
shippers, and  lowering,  to  a  secular  and  domestic  character,  that  retired 
and  unearthly  feeling  which  ought  to  mark,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
consecrated  building.  There  is  in  Ottery  S.  Mary  no  east  window, 
and  the  west  window  is  kept  high,  and  treated  merely  as  part  of  the 
clerestory,  from  which  the  real  and  effective  light  of  the  church  en- 
tirely proceeds.  It  resembles  in  this  the  great  Italian  and  Byzantine 
churches,  unequalled  in  Christian  architecture  for  awful  solemnity  of 
intemal  effect.  Another  very  striking  feature  is  its  extreme  regularity. 
Before  the  addition  of  Lady  Dorset's  chapel,  and  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Orandisson,  part  answered  to  part  with  the  most  exact 
and  studied  uniformity.  This  was  not  chance;  and  it  shows  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  architect's  mind.'* 
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The  Archaology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.  By  Daniel 
Wilson,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox,  George  Street. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  J.  H.  Parker.  185J. 
Royal  8vo.     pp.714. 

On  a  former  occasion,^  we  noticed  with  approbation  a  work  of  much 
learning  and  research, — "  The  Primaeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  by 
J.  J.  A.  WoRSAAB ;  translated  and  applied  to  the  illustration  of  similar 
remains  in  England.'*  In  that  volume  the  author,  and  his  editor  and 
translator,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms,  attempted  a  general  enumeration  and 
arrangement  of  the  ante-Christian  remains  of  England,  in  accordance 
with  the  very  convenient  mode  of  classification  which  had  been  devised 
by  the  Danish  and  Swedish  antiquaries.  That  classification,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  is  semi- chronological,  and  would  rank  all  the 
antiquities  of  which  we  speak  under  three  great  heads, — those  of  1 .  the 
Stone,  ^.  the  Bronze,  3.  the  Iron  period.  Not  that  these  were  exactly 
coeval  in  the  different  countries  in  Europe ;  for  the  Stone  period  in 
England,  for  instance,  might  be  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Iron  in 
North  Germany,  and  during  the  period  of  change,  two,  or  even  all 
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three,  might  partially  co-exist,  hut  that  they  appear  in  that  order  to 
have  formed  different  and  auccessiye  stages  in  the  existence  of  man  in 
these  northern  regions,  into  which,  for  want  of  exact  written  or  monu- 
mental annals,  his  history  may  he  divided. 

In  the  work  hefore  us,  Mr.  Wilson  adopts  the  same  principle,  and 
applies  it  with  the  utmost  industry  and  research,  and  with  a  very 
copious  induction  of  particulars,  to  the  primaeval  antiquities  of  his  own 
country,  which  in  many  respects  surpass,  in  number  and  interest,  those 
of  any  other.  Nor  has  he  been  guilty  of  that  fault  which  we  lamented 
in  Mr.  Thorns :  the  omission  of  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  earlier 
Christian  antiquities.  For  if  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  age  be,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  Roman  invasion,  it  is  clear  that 
the  subsequent  centuries  must  include  a  large  number  of  Christian 
monuments. 

The  order  of  arrangement  just  mentioned  being  acquiesced  in,  the 
practical  difficulty  still  remains,  in  each  individual  case,  to  decide  under 
which  clasa  each  individual  example  should  be  ranked.  Here  we  think 
Mr.  Wilson  has  shown  much  research,  but  a  little  too  much  modesty. 
His  book  is  a  very  dictionary  of  every  ancient  remain  in  Scotland ;  and 
from  his  great  knowledge,  and  often  profound  learning,  he  is  evidently 
quite  capable  of  an  entirely  original  and  scientific  determination  of  the 
antiquarian  and  chronological  questions  which  present  themselves  for 
solution.  But  although  independent  in  his  nomenclature,  in  which  he 
adheres,  and  we  think  with  reason,  to  former  usage,  yet  he  sometimes 
states  difficultiea  without  solving  them ;  as,  for  instance,  pp.  436,  and 
443,  where  he  relates,  that  in  ancient  cists,  remains  of  metal  or  iron 
arms  were  found  beside  the  flint  arrow-heads  of  the  Stone  period. 
Again,  he  sometimes  follows  too  precisely  in  the  track  of  the  Danish 
antiquaries,  and  classes  certain  antiquities  exclusively  under  certain 
epochs ;  as,  for  instance,  the  various  sorts  of  under-ground  dwellings  in 
Scotland,  which  are  not  found  in  Denmark  or  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, all  as  belonging  to  the  Stone  period,  without  giving  us  the  reasons 
for  that  opinion.  Nor  does  he  always  sum  up  the  result  of  the  facts 
he  adduces, — ^for  instance,  as  to  the  vitrified  forts,  mentioned  p.  413, 
and  the  Duns  or  Burghs,  p.  420 ;  nor  does  he  make  his  deductions,  as 
he  might,  and  should  have  done,  from  them.  For  this  reason,  the 
work  must  be  looked  upon,  in  some  respects,  rather  as  a  rich  and 
well.arranged  digest  of  archaeological  facts,  than  a  scientific  and  his- 
torical dissertation,  in  which  the  student  may  find,  ready  deduced  and 
set  before  him,  the  great  landmarks  and  conclusions  of  primaeval  history. 
Yet,  although  this  be  so,  the  volume  is  full  of  instruction  and  inte- 
rest, beyond  any  other  which  has  yet  appeared,  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  We  can  only  lament  that  there  is  nothing  which,  in 
scope  and  comprehension,  can  compare  with  it,  respecting  similar 
remains  in  England  or  Ireland.  We  refer  with  more  especial  regret  to 
Ireland,  which  is  very  rich  in  antiquities,  even  at  this  late  period,  but 
where  they  are  rapidly  perishing,  from  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  their 
possessors.  Mr.  Petrie  has  shed  a  brilliant  light  upon  one  portion  of 
the  field  ;  why  should  he  not  undertake  the  remainder  .^ 
Our  narrow  limits  forbid  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a 
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work  of  such  extent  and  variety.  We  propose  at  present  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  Pagan,  or  Stone  period,  reserving  that  of 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron  and  Christian  era,  for  a  future  paper,  to  which  this 
may  be  considered  as  introductory. 

Be  it  known  then  that  Mr.  Wilson,  as  the  foundation  of  his  system,  (in 
commoD,  indeed,  with  the  Danish  and  Swedish  archaeologists,)  considers 
that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  British 
isles,  were  not  the  Celts,  but  an  earlier  and  prehistoric  people,  of 
different  and  successive  races,  settled  there  at  different  and  successi?e 
epochs,  who  never  attained  to  any  great  pitch  of  civilization,  llie 
skulls  of  these  pritnseval  people  were  long  and  thin,  with  depressed 
foreheads,  or  else  remarkably  short,  broad,  and  small,  found  in  short, 
stone  cists,  (in  Gaelic,  ceUte  mairbhe,  chest  of  the  dead,)  the  bodies 
fixed  in  a  crouching  posture,  the  chin  resting  on  the  knees.  Beside 
their  remains  are  placed  flint,  bone,  or  stone  weapons  or  implements, 
wherewith  they  repelled  their  enemies,  or  slew  the  bos  primogenitus, 
the  bison  priscus,  the  great  cave  bear,  the  wild  horse,  red  deer,  ^e  wolf, 
beaver,  or  wild  boar,  which  inhabited  their  forests,  and  whose  bones  are 
found  embedded  deep  in  the  moss,  alongside  of  primitive  implements  of 
the  chase.  These  tribes,  our  author  asserts,  reached  these  shores  in  the 
ancient  boats,  formed  of  trees,  hollowed  by  fire,  found  in  Lochar  Moss, 
the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  and  elsewhere,  many  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  and  often  miles  from  the  sea.  Thos,  in 
May,  1726,  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  Carron  undermining  a  portion  of 
its  banks,  disclosed  to  view  an  ancient  boat,  thirty-six  i^et  long,  and 
four  in  breadth,  formed  of  a  single  tree,  and  poHshed  inside  and  oat, 
embedded  fifteen  feet  in  the  alluvial  soil.  No  less  than  nine  such  other 
boats  have  been  found  beneath  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow ;  most  ancient,  beyond  all  doubt,  argues  our  author,  because 
prior  to  the  latest  geological  changes,  and  to  the  yet  uneffaced  traces 
of  Roman  invasion  in  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  he  does  not  explsin 
why  more  modem  relics  appear  intermixed ;  how,  for  instance,  in 
Ix>chHr  Moss,  a  metal  vessel,  anchors,  and  the  like,  were  found  with 
the  boats;  how,  in  Carlinwark  Loch,  (p.  31,)  a  stone  dam,  ancient 
causeway,  and  vestiges  of  an  iron  forge,  were  found  beside  these 
ancient  canoes,  some  of  which  bore  the  marks  of  instruments,  were 
formed  of  fitted  plank",  one  of  which  had  a  cork,  fitting  a  circular 
hole,  and  some  had  square  sterns.  Nor  does  he  allege  any  crucial 
fact,  to  show  that  they  might  not  all  be  the  workmanship  of  the  Celt, 
or  even  of  a  people  contemporaneous  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the 
Romans ;  for  the  well-ascertained  quick  increase  of  mud  banks,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  moss  under  certain  circumstances,  may  amply 
account  for  their  depth  beneath  the  soil,  as  the  probability  of  their  being 
dragged  over  land  by  their  owners,  for  shelter  or  repair,  may  also  for 
their  distance  from  the  shore.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  premises,  that  "many  ages  are  required"  for  these 
changes. 

We  may  here  observe  that,  from  the  very  curious  and  interesting 
lives  of  S.  Columba,  by  Adamnan,  and  S.  Cuthbert,  by  Beda,  which 
contain  many  notices  of  the  social  and  religio.us  life  of  the  Scotch  in 
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skeleton  of  a  dog,  two  urns  stood  near,  and  within  the  cist  were  seven 
flint  arrow-heads,  two  flint  knives,  and  a  polished  stone.  Horn  lance- 
heads,  and  a  species  of  cut-bone,  were  found  in  the  group  of  long  bar- 
rows at  Keltine.  The  enclosed  and  encircled  barrows  do  not  contain 
the  remains  of  cremation  and  seem  not  to  have  been  disused  till  Chris- 
tianity introduced  a  new  form  of  sepulture ;  and  in  these  larger,  in  the 
Shetlands  and  Caithness,  the  Danish  antiquarian,  Worsaae,  finds  "  the 
last  resting-places  of  the  daring  Vikingr,  who,  not  even  in  death,  could 
endure  to  be  separated  from  the  foaming  maelstrom," — the  latest  of 
them  commemorating  the  slain  in  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

In  1847,  a  large  sepulchral  mound  near  North  Berwick,  with  cists 
around  it,  was  found  to  have  been  used  also  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. — 
**  This  last  adaptation  of  the  primitive  memorial  mound  as  the  cemetery 
of  a  whole  race  ere  it  was  abandoned  with  the  creed  to  which  it  was 
allied,'*  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  is  thus  beautifully  referred  to  in  the  de- 
scription by  Dorban,  an  ancient  Irish  poet,  of  the  Relec  na  Riogh,  the 
place  of  interment  of  the  kings  of  the  Scotic  race,  of  which  the  last 
Pagan  monarch  was  killed  in  the  year  406. — 

Fifty  moands  I  certify. 
Are  at  Oenach  na  Cruaehna ; 
There  are  under  each  moand  of  them 
Fifty  fine  warlike  men  : 
Every  hill  which  is  at  Oenach 
Has  under  it  heroes  and  Queens, 
And  Poets,  and  distributors, 
And  fierce  fair  women.* '^ 

Conceding  to  our  author  that  he  has  established  a  chronological  suc- 
cession in  these  barrows,  as  he  might  have  done  in  English  monu- 
mental effigies  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  yet  we  fail  to  discern 
any  evidence  whatever  of  races  or  a  race  different  from  or  anterior  to 
the  Celtae.  According  to  Csesar,  the  Gauls  burnt  their  honoured  dead 
with  their  precious  possessions,  dogs,  and  horses.  Tacitus  says  the 
same  of  the  Germans.^  The  original  practice,  which  indeed  prevailed 
to  the  latest  period,  might  have  been  burying  in  the  ground,  and  yet 
cremation  have  been  introduced  from  the  Continent  and  adopted  by  the 
Celts ;  as  in  fact  Mr.  Wilson  argues  that  it  was.  Here,  at  least,  he 
adduces  no  genuine  differences  to  show  that  other  or  earlier  tribes  pre- 
ceded them,  or  any  fact  which  may  not  be  explained  by  a  gradual 
change  and  advancement  in  civilization. 

The  Cairns  (koern,  a  heap  of  stones)  of  Scotland  are  very  numerous, 
having  existed  in  almost  every  parish.  They  are  of  two  sorts,  those 
heaped  over  a  single,  or  two  or  three  individuals,  and  the  chambered 
cairnSf  containing  many  dead.  They  were  the  most  honourable  and 
distinguished  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  Stone  period ;  great  is  their 
antiquity.  As  for  instance,  some  in  Argyleshire,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep 
in  the  moss ;  those  in  the  Forth  of  Beanley,  Rosshire,  one  of  which 

^  Petrie's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  pp.  103,  105. 

'  The  notion,  therefore,  that  cremation  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  (See  Diary  of  a  Dean,  Le.  Merewether,  p.  23,)  must  be  considaed  un- 
founded. 
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is  forty  feet  below  high  water  mark.  They  have  often  been  described 
by  Ure,  Train,  Pennant,  and  others  :  many  of  them  consist  of  a  longer 
or  shorter  chamber,  or  gallery,  constructed  of  large  upright  stones, 
covered  over  with  others,  or  sometimes  roofed,  upon  which  are  heaped 
above  and  around  immense  quantities  of  huge  stones  in  a  conical  form, 
till  at  last  the  cairn  assumes  the  usual  appearance  of  a  conical  hill,  or 
pyramid,  often  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  and  many  hundred  in  circum- 
ference. Within  are  found  cists  or  urns,  containing  human  bones. 
Thus  Pennant  speaks  of  one  on  the  hill  of  Down,  near  Banff,  within 
which  was  a  chamber,  containing  a  large  Celtic  urn  ornamented ;  with 
three  smaller  plain  urns  about  it ;  the  whole  filled  with  ashes  and  burnt 
bones. — Thirteen  flint  arrow-heads  were  in  the  central  urn.  In  Airs- 
wood  Moss,  Dumfriesshire,  a  circular  cairn,  54  feet  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick-set  wall  of  stone,  and  steeply  conical ;  a  cist  was 
found  therein  lying  north  and  south,  composed  of  six  large  unhewn  stones, 
measuring  4  feet  1  inches  long,  containing  large  human  bones,  with  the 
head  towards  the  north ;  from  the  four  corners  of  the  cist  extended  in 
the  form  of  S.  Andrew's  cross,  rows  of  stones,  overlapping  one  another 
like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  was  found  another 
cist,  and  probably  at  each  other  end  were  others,  but  the  stones  had 
been  removed  before  the  arrangement  was  noticed.  In  the  parish  of 
Kilteam  was  found  a  similar  example  containing  a  central  cist  3  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  other  cists  at  three  of  the  comers ;  probably 
the  tomb  of  some  distinguished  chief. 

The  chambered  or  larger  cairns,  are  many  of  them  cruciform,  as  that 
called  the  Boss  Cairns,  (p.  60,)  in  the  moor  of  Dranandow,  where  the 
internal  gallery  is  80  feet  long  each  way  from  the  intersection  of  the 
cross.  It  is  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  the  stones  are  very 
large,  and  laid  in  regular  courses  from  the  bottom  to  a  considerable 
height.  According  to  the  account  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penycuick,  in 
1726,  amongst  many  cairns  which  he  examined,  one  in  Ayrshire  con- 
tained human  bones,  apparently  of  a  number  of  men,  partially  burnt, 
with  a  flint  adze  or  axe  head.  Another  "  had  urns  placed  at  the  top 
and  aides  of  it,  and  some  principal  urns  at  the  bottom,  over  which  it 
had  been  raised."  Bones  of  horses  and  oxen  were  scattered  among  the 
robbifih,  the  head  of  a  spear,  and  brass  instruments,  were  found  ;  others 
at  Penycuick  were  contemporary  with  the  Roman  invasion.  Similar 
chambers  have  been  found  under  barrows,  as  at  Rutherglen,  Lanarkshire, 
containing  Roman  vessels,  with  a  Roman  inscription,  and  another  on 
one  of  the  Cathkin  hills  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  containing  twenty- 
five  cinerary  urns,  with  their  mouths  (the  more  ancient  way)  down- 
wards ;  exactly  in  the  middle  was  a  cist  four  feet  square,  surrounded 
with  urns,  with  two  rude  fibulae  of  mixed  metal,  and  a  ring  of  cannel 
coal.  Whether  these  chambered  cairns  were  family  or  tribe  sepulchres, 
or  the  vast  sepulchre  of  some  battle  field,  it  is  undoubted  that  they 
were  constructed  from  an  early  period  down  to  a  period  long  below  the 
Roman  invasion.  We  have  however  again  to  contend,  that  no  proof 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  from  any  of  the  remains  found  in  them, 
that  an  earlier  nation  than  the  Celtic  ever  peopled  the  shores  of  Scot- 
land ;    nor,  indeed,  as  the  sepulchral  remains  are  nearly  similar  in 
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all  three  countries,  England  or  Ireland.  Truly,  considerable  chro- 
nological intervals  are  indicated,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  people 
who  raised  them  were  a  people  of  progress,  who,  as  centuries  ad- 
vanced, and  they  had  intercourse  with  other  nations,  improved  in 
their  social  condition  and  knowledge  of  the  arts ;  but  there  are  no 
striking  or  generic  differences  alleged  necessarily  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent and  savage  people.  The  cruciform  structure  alike  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  engraved  ornaments  found  within  these  cairns, 
point,  whatever  some  antiquarians  may  say,  to  a  Roman  Christian 
period,  when  at  all  events  the  barbarian  copied  the  Christian  form,  and 
to  a  people  perhaps  of  different  tribes,  but  similar  in  manners,  existing 
contemporaneously  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  we  know  was  the 
case  at  and  subsequently  to  the  Christian  era,  namely,  the  Celts.  A 
degraded  savage  nation,  living  on  fishing  and  shooting,  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  a  severe  climate,  and  unable  to  penetrate  the  interior  forests 
or  cultivate  the  lands,  could  not  have  raised  such  enormous  structures. 
The  ship  barrow  must  have  been  the  work  of  years,  even  with  the  help 
of  modem  mechanical  appliances. 

Indisputable  proofs  of  the  comparatively  modern  date  of  these  cairns 
is  not  wanting.  Adamnan,  in  his  Life  of  S.  Columba,  supplies  us  with 
one  which  proves  moreover,  that  they  might  be  the  monuments  of 
Christians.^  He  relates  how  the  commander  of  an  armed  force  (pri- 
marius  cohortis)  being  sick,  was  carried  out  of  his  ship  by  his  men,  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint  to  obtain  cure.  Through  an  interpreter  he 
preached  to  him  the  word  of  Oon,  and  the  chief  was  baptized  but  shortly 
afterwards  died :  "  when,"  says  Adamnan,  "  his  companions  buried  him 
in  the  same  spot,  heaping  over  him  a  hillock  of  stones,  which  is  at  this 
day  to  be  seen  bearing  his  name,  and  so  called  by  the  inhabitants." 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  Cromlechs  of  which  Scotland 
supplies  a  few  examples.  Mr.  Wilson  remarks  that  we  have  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  show  that  they  are  Celtic  monuments,  and  he  attributes 
them  to  an  earlier  race.  He  does  not  however  allege  any  circumstance 
connecting  them  with  this  supposed  earlier  race,  or  separating  them 
from  the  Celt.  And  if  their  position  and  construction  be  considered, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  that  they  should  have  remained,  as  many  do,  in 
so  perfect  a  condition,  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  and  storms  of  such 
a  series  of  ages  as  he  would  inflict  on  them.  That  called  "  Kits  Coty's 
house/'  near  Maidstone,  is  traditionally  the  British  memorial  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  king  there  slain.  Why  may  not  all  these  Cromlechs 
have  a  similar  purpose,  situate  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
maritime  localities,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  Celtic  race  ? 

The  dwellings  of  the  earlier  period  seem  to  have  been  mere  pits  dog 
in  the  earth,  numerous  remains  of  which  in  groups,  yet  exist  in  Aber- 
deenshire on  the  banks  of  Loch  Fine  :  in  Inverness  and  Caithness.  Unis 
near  Aberdeen  are  some  hundreds  of  circular  earthen  walls  scattered  over 
more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  two  or  three  feet  high,  from  ten  to  twenty 
in  diameter,  within  which  are  found  charred  wood  ashes,  and  decayed 
bones  and  vegetable  matter.  Others,  probably  summer  dwellings,  ex- 
hibiting like  relics,  are  mere  flat  pavements,  about  6  feet  in  diameter, 

^  Canisias'  Antiq.  Lect  i.  685. 
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over  which  was  erected  the  summer  booth  or  shed.  But,  of  all.  those 
denominated  Weems  are  the  most  remarkable,  which  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Scotland,  especially  in  Aberdeenshire.  They  are  generally 
constructed  underground  or  under  artificial  heaps  of  earth  of  large  un- 
hewn stones,  sometimes  in  several  apartments  in  an  area  occasionally 
30  feet  wide  by  8  or  9  in  breadth,  with  narrow  passages  about  3  feet 
high  communicating  to  the  small  side  chambers.  Within  have  been 
found  wood  or  peat  ashes,  earthen  vessels,  horns,  bones  of  deer. 
horses,  oxen,  and  other  animals,  quernes  or  ancient  handmills  of  stone 
with  instruments  of  bone  and  flint,  stone  celts  and  bronze  swords. 

"  They  agree  very  nearly,**  says  our  author,  "  with  the  description 
given  by  Tacitus  of  the  winter  dwellings  of  the  Germans,  whom  he 
represents  as  digging  caves  in  the  earth  where  they  lay  up  their  grain 
and  retire  for  the  winter.'*  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  their  roofs  have 
conveiging  walls,  being  formed  of  flat  stones  made  to  overlap  each 
other  till  they  meet  in  the  centre  and  form  the  primitive  arch :  a  fact 
which  at  once  demonstrates  their  identity  in  construction  and  probable 
contemporaneous  erection  with  S.  Columba's  house  at  Kells.  S.  Kevin's 
church  at  Olendalougb,  and  many  similar  structures  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Petrie  in  his  Bcclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland.  The  doors  to  these 
dwellings  are  marked  by  two  upright  stones,  and  enclosures  apparently 
for  cattle  or  for  their  summer  tents  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Simi- 
lar structures,  in  one  of  which  was  found  an  ancient  torquated  ring,  exist 
in  the  Orkney  Isles,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  by  the  sea  shore,  where  the 
ground  has  been  excavated  to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  leaving  pillars 
upon  which  are  placed  immense  slabs  of  stone.  One  of  these  was 
li^ly  explored  by  Mr.  Petrie  of  Kirkwall,  of  which  a  plan  is  given 
p.  86.  Dwellings  of  a  cognate  kind  but  with  wooden  rafters,  have 
been  found  in  Forfarshire,  Perthshire,  Mid  Lothian,  and  other  places. 
A  variety  was  lately  disclosed  by  railway  operations  at  Newstead,  where 
among  its  contents  were  various  carved  stones,  with  the  usual  cable  or 
fillet  pattern  of  Anglo-Roman  sculptors.  Among  these  primitive 
dwellings  must  be  reckoned  the  very  singular  stalactite  cavern  called 
Kent's  hole,  near  Torquay,  discovered  some  years  since  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M'Enery,  (p.  185)  wherein  were  found  rude  articles  of  pottery, 
the  bones  of  animals,  bone  skewers  or  pins,  a  stone  hatchet,  many  flint 
arrow-heads,  and  a  human  skeleton,  laid  at  length ;  a  boar  spear  of 
iron,  and  another  blade  were  found  in  another  corner. 

With  some  inconsistency  Mr.  Wilson  concludes  this  chapter  of  his 
work  with  a  notice  of  the  rock  caves  of  the  primitive  Confessors  and 
Sainte  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  Stone  period. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  '*  Ocean  Cave  "  of  S.  Rule  in  S. 
Andrew's  Bay,  consisting  of  two  chambers  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone 
diffs  on  that  coast.  The  inner  apartment  is  a  plain  cell,  entered  from 
the  supposed  oratory  of  the  Greek  saint.  This  latter  is  nearly  circu- 
lar, about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  stone  altar  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock  on  its  eastern  side. 

Our  readers  will  already  have  inquired  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Wilson 
can  possibly  r^fer  any  of  these  last-mentioned  remains  exclusively  to 
his  primeval  or  Stone  period,  or  to  a  nation  other  than  the  Celts,  whom 
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be  it  remembered  the  Romans  found  here.  Tlie  very  unhewn  stones 
which  he  describes  as  forming  the  walls  and  passages  of  the  Weems  and 
of  the  Picts'  houses  within,  from  inability  of  the  builders  to  shape  ttktm, 
esist  at  this  moment  in  S»  Columba's  house  at  Kells,  and  in  the  other 
ancient  buildings  and  churches  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Petrie,  and 
above  alluded  to ;  constructed,  we  know,  at  a  time  when  the  use  of 
metallic  instruments  was  well  understood. 

We  can  but  just  glance  at  the  Cyclopean  and  memorial  stones  which 
in  Scotland  as  in  England,  Ireland,  Brittany,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
(countries  as  we  know  all  occupied  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Celts) 
still  remain  as  memorials  of  the  religion  and  judicature  of  the  primitive 
races,  who  once  inhabited  these  regions.  Single  memorial  stones, 
tanist  stones,  perforated  stones,  such  as  the  Stone  of  Odin  in  Orkney,  and 
stones  arranged  as  concentric  circles  are  common  throughout  Scotland. 
Both  stone  and  bronze  weapons  have  been  found  near  and  tinder 
them.  Of  these,  the  stones  of  Loch  Stennis,  the  Orcadian  Stone- 
henge,  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  correspond  closely  with  those  of 
Avebury.  The  Ring  of  Brogar  is  a  circle  on  a  narrow  sea-girt  neck  of 
land  366  feet  in  diameter,  once  surrounded  by  sixty  columns,  of  which 
twenty- three  remain,  thirteen  of  which  are  still  upright,  the  highest 
about  13  feet  high.  The  inner  circle  was  117  feet  in  diameter,  consisl- 
ing  probably  of  twelve  stones  double  tiie  height  of  the  outer  cirde»  few 
of  which  remain,  enclosing  a  huge  cromlech,  which  has  all  bat  dis- 
appeared. Professor  Munch  of  Christiania,  who  visited  this  country 
in  1 849,  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  stones  of  Stennis  were  still  called 
by  the  peasantry  "  Havardsteiger,"  this  being  the  scene  of  Earl 
Havard's  slaughter  by  his  nephew  about  the  year  970.  But  the  Scan- 
dinavian origin  which  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  them,^-even  by 
Worsaae,  in  his  late  work,  "  The  Danes  and  Northmen  in  Englamd,'^ 
(p.  ^43,) — finds  no  support  it  seems  from  this  fact.  In  the  Saga  of  Olaf 
Trygvesson  the  battle  is  mentioned  thus, — '*  Havard  was  then  in  Steins- 
ness  in  Rossey.  There  was  meeting  and  battle  about  Havard,  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  the  Jarl  feir* ;  the  obvious  inference  being,  as  the  Professor 
himself  remarks,  (p.  11^,)  that  the  place  was  called  Stennis  by  the  Nor- 
wegians when  they  reached  that  shore,  showing  that  the  stones  were  thea 
already  standing.  Huge  central  circles  with  long  approaches  from  the 
four  cardinal  points  formed  of  standing  stones,  some  of  them  enclosing 
cairns,  also  exist.  Classemish,  near  Ix>ch  Roag,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis  is 
a  gigantic  example.  In  the  same  island  is  another,  once  buried  in  the 
moss,  but  now  from  the  removal  of  the  peat  standing  out  15  feet.  The 
Clochan  of  Incheses,  two  miles  south  of  Inverness,  is  another  instance. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  thinking  that  neither  these  nor  their 
correlatives  elsewhere  can  have  so  recent  as  a  Scandinavian  origin.  In 
reason  we  must  suppose  they  were  erected  by  the  same  people  that 
reared  the  cairns  and  constructed  the  weems  we  have  before  noticed* 
namely  the  Celts,  and  that  for  the  most  natural  and  obvious  nse,*  their 
religious  worship. 

And  let  it  be  observed  that,  smce,  throughout  the  regions  occopied 
by  the  Celts,  we  find  no  other  religious  memorials  whatever  of  tlie 
primitive  people  but  the  last  mentioned,  which  ars  uniibrmly  of  out 
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the  ancient  altar  replaced  by  a  modem  wooden  structure,  which  however, 
18.  I  believe,  without  exception,  of  altar  and  not  table  form,  and  is  of 
the  same  character  as  Roman  Catholic  altars  with  us  have  hitherto 
been.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  ancient  altar  stone  is  found  laid 
down  for  desecration  at  the  chief  entrance  door  of  the  Church.  The 
altar  is  always  a  fixture,  in  some  districts  being  against  the  east  wall, 
whilst  in  others,  there  is  a  passage  behind  it. 

The  altar  thus  formed  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  correctly  vested.  The 
altar-cloth  alone,  without  a  separate  frontal,  being  found,  and  this 
sometimes  being  of  the  table  cloth  fashion,  sometimes  of  more  correct 
shape  and  size.  The  colour  varies,  but  the  use  of  a  black  altar-cloth 
during  Lent  is  very  common. 

There  is  seldom  a  super-altar,  but  very  generally  altar  candlesticks 
of  latten,  pewter,  or  silver,  and  often  of  correct  enough  design,  with 
sometimes  a  cross — ^never.  I  think,  a  crucifix.  In  the  Mother  Church 
at  Stockholm  there  is,  besides  the  altar  candlesticks,  an  immense 
standard  seven-branched  candlestick  of  ebony  and  silver,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary.  I  never  saw  it  lighted,  and  candles  on 
the  altar  are  only  so,  in  Sweden,  at  services  which  otherwise  require 
artificial  light. 

Reredoses  of  all  styles  and  dates,  and  carved  in  wood  or  stone  or 
merely  painted,  are  very  common.  Paintings  also,  as  in  our  engraving, 
and  even  ancient  carved,  gilded,  and  painted  triptychs,  often  of  high 
excellence,  are  frequently  found. 

The  altar  is  always  inclosed  within  altar  rails  of  various  design,  but 
I  never  met^  with  any  instance  of  a  high  chancel- screen,  like  that  re- 
presented in  Habo  church,  and  very  seldom  with  indications  of  a  pre* 
vious  rood-screen.  There  are,  however,  very  commonly  cancelli — 
wickets — across  the  centre  passage  of  the  church,  between  the  blocks  of 
pewf ,  and  sometimes  at  two  diflFerent  points  before  reaching  the  chancel. 
So  that,  in  the  matter  of  this  high  screen,  Habo  church  presents  a  very 
interesting  peculiarity,  especially  when  the  date  of  its  erection  is 
considered. 

There  is  always,  as  is  evident  from  the  engraving,  a  decent  space 
reserved  between  the  cancelli  just  mentioned  and  the  altar  rails  as  a 
chancel,  and  where  communicants  assemble^  and  in  many  ancient 
churches  this  space  is  seated  longitudinally  and  sometimes  with  stall- 
like seats*  In  some  dioceses  the  Bishop's  throne  or  chair  is  found 
placed  within  the  altar  rails  on  the  north  side.  With  this  exception 
there  are  no  seats  within  the  altar  rails. 

I  now  proceed  to  detail  the  high  mass  service.  It  commences  with 
a  short  psalm  from  the  Psalm  Book.  During  the  singing  of  this 
psalm,  which  thus  assumes  the  character  of  an  introit,  the  priest, 
vested  as  described  above,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  the  chalice  and 
paten,  duly  covered  by  a  corparale  of  some  rich  stufi^,  *'  goes  up  to  the 
altar,"  where  he  remains  with  his  back  to  the  people,  standing  before 

^  [Oor  esteemed  oontribntornrast  have  forgotten  the  design  of  another  screen  of  a 
like  age  (from  its  style)  with  that  at  Habo,  but  more  elaborate  design,  carrying,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  a  family  coat  of  arms,  which  is  found  in  Mr.  Mandelgren's  portfolios, 
and  with  which  we  recollect  when  examining  them,  to  have  been  much  struck. — ^£0.] 
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of  ancient  races,  and  the  irraption  of  new  ones  at  indefinite  periods,  to 
account  for  circumstances  thus  easily  ezplicahle. 

Mr.  Wilson  next  proceeds  to  a  lengthened  examination  of  the  Tarioas 
crania  of  the  tumuli,  arguing  truly,  *'  that  if  we  find,  in  the  ancient 
tumuli,  like  variations  in  physical  form,  systematically  reducible  to  two 
or  more  classes,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  existence  of  diverse 
primitive  races,  and  of  seeking,  in  the  accompanying  relics,  for  indi- 
cations of  their  peculiar  arts  and  customs,  as  well  as  their  successive 
occupancy."  With  most  praiseworthy  diligence,  he  has  given  us  the 
dimensions  of  no  less  than  thirty-  nine  of  these  skulls,  compared  with 
two  Mexican  skulls ;  a  race  which  he  has  assumed  as  a  type  of  the 
primaeval  pattern.  He  has  figured  five,  two  of  what  he  calls  the 
kitrnbe  cephalic,  long,  boat-shaped  skulls ;  and  two  the  brachy  eephalk, 
or  broad  and  short  shape ;  intermediate  to  which  comes  in  the  true 
Celtic  pattern,  indicating  an  improved  development,  which  is  still 
further  exemplified  in  the  third,  of  the  Roman  or  mediaeval  period,  long, 
and  rounded.  The  result  of  his  observations  he  states  to  be,  that  in 
the  most  ancient,  or  kumbe  cephalic,  skulls,  the  forehead  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  parietal  diameter  is  very  small,  exceeded  by  the  vertical  dia- 
meter ;  in  the  second,  or  brachy  cephalic,  it  is  the  reverse ;  whilst  in 
the  Celtic  crania  they  are  equal,  and  in  the  mediaeval,  the  parietal 
diameter  is  found  again  in  excess.  These  are  evidences,  be  thinks,  of 
native  primitive  races  in  Scotland,  prior  to  the  Celtae,  "  of  which  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained" ;  a  large  deduction  indeed  from  the  examin- 
ation of  thirty- nine  heads,  all  found  under  circumstances  nearly  similar, 
in  which,  after  all,  the  difference  is  but  small,  such  as  really  may  have 
existed  among  individuals  of  any  one  race  and  period.  We  prefer 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Wilson  himself,  when,  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
words,  he  states,  (p.  176,)  "  the  data  are  much  too  few  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  any  general  inferences." 

We  will  conclude  with  a  notice  of  a  case  where,  in  1846,  the  graves 
and  remains  of  primaeval  and  Christian  epochs,  were  found  in  startling 
proximity  at  Pitchley,  (Pihtes  and  Picts  lei,)  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  venerable  church  was  an  adjunct,  even  before  the  Conquest,  to  the 
abbey  of  Peterborough.  In  repairing  the  edifice,  it  was  found  that  one 
of  the  principal  pillars  rested  on  soil  which,  a  foot  beneath,  concealed 
a  rude,  hollow,  primaeval  cist.  Other  portions  of  the  building  stood 
above  similar  cists,  and  it  at  length  became  apparent  that  the  ancient 
church  and  churchyard  rested  on  a  still  older  cemetery.  Below  the 
foundation,  also,  of  parts,  though  above  the  level  of  the  kistvaens,  were 
other  common  graves.  "  The  cists  lay  nearly  east  and  west,  the  bodies 
at  full  length,  lying  on  their  right  sides,  with  their  feces  looking  to  the 
south,  and  the  arms  crossed  in  a  peculiar  way ;  the  right  arm  across 
the  breast,  with  its  hand  touching  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  left  arm 
straight  across,  so  that  its  hand  touched  the  right  elbow."  Roman, 
and  a  few  Norman,  remains  were  also  found.  The  discoverers  sap- 
posed  that  there  were  sufiicient  indications  of  these  bodies  having 
belonged  to  Christians ;  hut  Mr.  Wilson  considers  that  the  founders 
of  the  church  built  in  utter  ignorance  of  this  primaeval  cemetery,  which 
he  thinks  (on  what  grounds  he  does  not  specify)  '*  pertained  to  that  far 
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older  era  which  preceded  the  singolar  Pagan  rites  accompanying  the 
circumscribed  cist."  To  us  a  different  explanation  seems  most  reason* 
able.  Beda,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  authors,  tell  us  that  S.  Augustine 
himself,  S.  Wilfrid,  and  others  of  S.  Augustine's  successors,  took  par- 
ticular pains  in  reooyering  and  reconsecrating  the  sites  which  had  been 
used  for  churches  by  the  Scots  and  British,  but  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Pftgans.  We  think  that  this  was  probably  one  of  those  sites ;  that 
the  position  of  the  bodies  in  the  cists  indicates  a  union  of  Christian 
with  national  custom  ;  and  that  the  fact  of  this  being  an  ancient  con« 
secrated  cemetery  was  not  only  well  known  to  the  founders  or  restorers  of 
the  church,  but  that  it  was  a  principal  reason  for  their  building  it  there. 
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Oir  the  day  upon  which  our  last  number  appeared,  the  Builder  gave  its 
readers  the  isometric  design,  the  block  plan,  and  the  description  of  a 
workhouse  for  the  town  of  Birmingham,  to  be  opened  in  March,  calcu« 
lated  to  hold  700  adults  and  600  children,  with  an  infirmary  for  310, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  Bateman   is  architect.     We  call  attention  to  this 
design  from  the  gratification  which  one  feature  in  it  occasioned  us — the 
chapel.     In  the  new  Birmingham  workhouse  the  house  of  Gon  occu- 
pies its  proper  position  of  prominence,  and  of  architectural  superiority 
over  the  remaining  structure.     The  style  is  Tudor — so  is  the  remain- 
ing mass  of  building,  but  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  pause  and 
criticise  it.    The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  aisles  to  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel, and  a  central  octagonal  turret  and  spirelet  at  the  intersection  of 
the  cross.     The  type,  in  short,  is  that  of  a  parish  church,  not  a  chapel. 
In  this  we  think  the  architect  was  judicious,  for  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard the  various  inmates  of  such  an  institution  as  a  workhouse  in  a 
large  town,  as  being  in  any  sense  or  stretch  of  the  word  a  corporation. 
Thej  are  just  simply  a  congregation  ;  and  when  we  regard  their  numbers 
as  given  above,  it  is  plain  from  common  sense,  that  the  proper  idea  of 
their  place  of  worship  is  that  of  a  parish  church.     We  only  wish  that 
this  had  been  carried  out  more  completely  in  the  adoption  of  a  tower 
and  spire  in  lieu  of  the  actual  tourelle,  which  is  painfully  destitute  of 
architectural  value  when  we  consider  the  mass  of  the  structure  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  immeasurably  more  so,  if  we  connect  the  huge  collection 
of  buildings,  of  which  that  is  but  a  part.    The  nave  and  aisles  which  are 
of  three  bays,  are  under  separate  gables  without  a  clerestory — so  are 
the  chancel  and  its  aisles.     The  windows,  except  the  principal  ones, 
are  square-headed,  and  the  bays  are  distinguished  externally  by  but- 
tresses.    The  sittings  are  open,  and  in  the  transepts  are  *'  small " 
galleries  for  children.     Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  can- 
not be  very  hard  upon  these  galleries.     Of  course  they  ought  to  be 
absent,  and  of  course  their  substitute  should  be  separate  services  for 
the  children — but  this,  oToi  vtv  ppo-roi  elai,  was  too  much  to  expect. 
We  now  come  to  some  of  the  most  pleasing  details  of  the  structure. 
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which  we  extract  from  our  contemporary ; — "  By  private  mibacriptioti 
of  the  guardiana,  the  officers  of  the  workhouse*  and  the  contractors, 
three  stained  glass  windows  (by  Messrs^  Chance»)  from  Winchester 
examples,  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel  and  aisles.  The  chancel 
window  contains,  in  the  five  principal  lights,  figures  of  the  Savioue 
and  four  Evangelists,  with  canopies  and  pedestals,  and  symbols  in  the 
ten  upper  lights.  The  two  aisle  windows  contain  four  scriptural  sub- 
jects of  almsgiving.  Two  other  one-light  windows  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  the  baptism  and  preaching  of  S.  John. 
The  remaining  aisle  and  transept  windows  have  been  filled  with 
Qtianed  flower  quarries  by  the  architect.  Mr.  Minton  has  presented 
encaustic  tiles  for  the  chancel,  and  the  architect  has  £^ven  Minton's 
tiles  for  the  aisles  and  nave." 

Our  readers  wiU  not  fail  to  observe  first  that  the  honour  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  edification  of  His  people,  are  attended  to  in  this  work- 
house :  and  secondly  that  the  gifts  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
of  the  princely- minded  Mr.  Minton,  whose  alms  seem  as  boundless  as 
the  extent  over  which  his  manufactures  are  distributed,  are  persona 
who  are  immediately  and  officially  connected  with  the  institution  and 
the  building — the  guardians — ^the  officers — the  contractors — and  finally, 
the  architect. 

We  look  with  no  common  interest  upon  the  future  of  this  chapeL 
Upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked,  and  the  character  of  the  chaplain 
who  is  called  in  to  work  it,  depends  whether  it  will  be  after  all  only  a 
gaudy  sham,  or  an  enterprise  blessing  and  blessed  in  the  spiritual  good  of 
which  it  will  be  the  channel.  Given  a  chaplain,  either  overtaxed  with 
other  and  incongruous  functions,  grudgingly  devoting  his  scraps  of  time 
to  a  perfunctory  minimum  of  duties  in  return  for  a  stinted  modicum 
salary— or  one  who  albeit  without  professional  calls  elsewhere  is  yet 
contented  to  dole  out  a  mere  Sunday  routine  of  worship,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  Pointed  chapel,  glass  and  tiles,  and  all,  will 
prove  itself  a  costly  failure.  But  on  the  other  hand,  give  it  a  man  of 
heart,  of  charity,  of  zeal — a  man  whose  wishes  are  not  bound  down  by 
the  selfish  regulations  of  supposititious  discipline.  Let  him  be  sent  forth 
as  a  missionary  among  his  flock.  Let  the  chapel  be  Att ,  to  work  as  best 
he  may  towards  the  glory  of  The  Loan — the  centre  of  his  operations— 
the  seat  of  his  preachings — the  chosen  throne  of  daily  worship.  Lei 
him  not  be  glared  at  with  zealous  suspicion  if  he  strive  to  add  to  its 
worship  those  material  decorations  which  are  so  precious  to  the  poor 
man.  Let  him  be  encouraged  to  exhort  his  flock  to  add  the  homage 
of  their  song,  the  only  ofiering  probably  it  will  be  theirs  to  make,  to 
the  psalmodic  services  of  the  English  Church.  And  we  dare  venture 
to  predict  that  the  new  workhouse  at  Birmingham  will  mark  out  an 
epoch  in  the  growth  of  social  politics.  Last,  but  not  the  least,  amid 
the  prayers  let  not  the  altar  be  forgotten. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details.  We  need  not  show  how  the  plas- 
ticity of  our  services  might  in  such  a  congregation — a  congregation  all 
in  one  building  and  bound  by  the  stringencies  of  the  law  to  a  uniform 
rule  of  life — be  more  widely  experimented  on»  than  in  any  ordinary 
pariah  church.    The  early  communion,  the  separated  litany,  tbe  week- 
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and,  on  the  greater  festivals,  the  prayers  respectively  appointed  for 
each.  Then  come  the  prayers  for  the  royal  family,^  the  prayers  for 
special  occasions  (as  for  example  the  prayer  when  the  diet  is  sitting* 
&c.)t  the  prayer  for  harvest,  prayers  for  the  sick,  *'  Thanksgivings /or 
those  restored  to  health  ANn  roa  tub  nvpAaTBo/' '  with  notices  of  mar* 
riages,  the  prayer^  for  the  Loan's  supper  (when  it  is  celebrated)  and 
lastly,  the  Loan's  prayer. 

After  this,  royal  and  other  proclamations  are  read,  and  lastly,  the 
grace  is  pronounced  over  the  congregation. 

All  being  now  concluded  from  the  pulpit,  when  the  Loan's  Supper 
is  celebrated,  a  short  psalm  is  sung,  during  which  the  priest  goes  up  to 
the  altar,  and,  when  the  singing  is  concluded,  the  priest  at  the  altar* 
turned  towards  the  people^  commences  with  this  exhortation  : — 

«*  Blessed  Christians  !  Let  us  open  the  meditative  heart !  Let  us  con- 
sider with  reverence  the  means  of  grace,  with  which  the  compassionate 
love  of  Oon  at  Jbsus'  Table  comforts  repentant  and  burdened  souls  1 
Here  is  celebrated  to-day  Jxsus'  Supper.  Here  is  distributed  and  re* 
ceived  under  Bread  and  Wine  His  Body  and  Blood,  in  a  supernatural 
and  inexplicable  manner,  according  to  Goo*s  own  wisdom,  truth,  and 
almightiness, — His  Who  has  Himself  instituted  the  Holy  Supper.  How 
we  should  be  found  meet  to  be  partakers  of  these  precious  offerings 
(hqfwor)  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  us,  when  he  exhorts,  that  we,  each 
for  himself,  prove  our  own  selves,  and  so  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of 
this  cup.  And  we  have  then  proved  ourselves  rightly,  when  we  have 
considered  our  guilt  and  sins,  when  we  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness and  the  grace  of  reconciliation  in  Chbist,  of  which  all  peni- 
tents in  this  Sacrament  become  assured,  and  when  we  embrace  a 
serious  resolution  to  amend  ourselves  hereafter,  to  flee  sin  and  lead  a 
righteous  life.  So  also  has  our  Loan  commanded  us  to  use  this  Sac* 
rament  in  remembrance  of  Him,  that  is,  that  we  therein  remember  His 

1  See  note',  page  34. 

*  These  words  are  a  literal  translation  of  the  rubrical  direction,  and  indicate 
another  remnant  of  Catholicity.  The  following  form  is,  however,  added  in  a  note  aa 
a  model  for  such  thanksgivings,  and  shows  on  the  other  hand  the  prevalence  of  the 
Protestant  element.  TranMlation  :  "  A  new  memento  of  our  mortality  is  given  ns 
to-day,  in  that  the  Highest  has  been  pleased  in  His  all- wise  counsel  to  call  henci 
N.  N.,  after  a  life  of  ...  •  With  sabmlssion  to  God's  pleasore  we  reverence  His 
will,  and  desire  for  ourselves  grace  so  to  think  of  our  own  approaching  departure^ 
that,  when  death  calls  ns,  we  may  be  prepared  for  a  blessed  death/*  and  it  is  noted, 
"  in  saying  this  a  necessary  caution  must  be  observed  in  particular  cases/'  which 
proves  that  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the  Swedish  dergy  in  their  religious  minis, 
trations  can  exercise  better  discretion  and  discipline  than  is  pennitted  m  the  Eng* 
Uih  Church. 

>  JVwulatiom,  **  O  Lord  Jssus  Christ,  Who  givest  us  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
under  bread  and  wine,  Thy  precious  body  and  blood !  impart  to  those  who  now 
pnrpoae  being  partakers  of  it,  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  worthily  receive  it,  to 
the  strengthening  of  their  faith,  and  the  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  Give 
grace,  that  they  with  righteous  heart  may  call  to  mind  Thy  bitter  passion  and  death, 
may  renew  the  covenant  which  they  entered  into  in  Baptism,  and  seriously  determine 
with  Thy  help  to  continue  in  true  futh,  godliness,  love,  stedfast  hope  and  Chris- 
tian patience,  and  thus  may  not  intentionally  transgress  what  they  have  promised  nk 
the  abaolution  before  Thy  holy  face ;  so  that  Uiey  vrith  all  the  ikidilul  may  at  last  be 
partakers  of  the  great  supper  in  heaven.  Amen."  To  this  is  added  the  LoaD's  Prayerk 
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Now  the  methods  in  common  use  for  giving  ornament  and  enrich- 
ment to  the  interiors  of  charches,  (for  it  is  of  interiors  only  that  I 
purpose  to  speak,)  not  forming  part  of  the  construction*  are  these : — 

1 .  Illuminated  lettering. 

2.  Employment  of  emblems  and  symbols. 

3.  Colouring  for  its  own  sake. 

4.  Pictorial  representations. 

Concerning  each  of  these*  in  the  abstract,  I  shall  make  a  few  re- 
marks ;  and  shall  subsequently  consider  what  are  the  best  methods  of 
treating  those  several  parts  of  a  church  which  are  destined  most  com- 
monly with  us  to  receive  ornament. 

But*  first  of  all,  let  me  anticipate  an  objection.  In  the  criticisms 
which  I  am  about  to  make  I  shall  appear  to  many,  I  fear*  an  intolerable 
dogmatist.  Some  established  and  much  admired  practices  will  receive 
little  quarter  at  my  hands ;  and  I  shall  venture  to  condemn,  almost 
without  assigning  a  reason.  Now,  did  the  question  under  consideration 
fall  within  the  province  of  morals,  one  would  certainly  have  no  right 
to  employ  any  such  summary  process ;  but  in  matters  of  taste  there  is 
no  written  standard  of  appeal.  The  final  decision  in  all  such  cases 
must  rest  in  the  consentient  judgment  of  persons  of  competent  ability, 
who  have  studied  the  subject  in  the  best  and  truest  way.  And  this  I 
have  at  least  endeavoured  to  do ;  and  I  can  assure  the  Society  that, 
though  this  or  that  opinion  may  appear  to  be  propounded  without  suffi- 
cient ground  shown,  or  sufficient  allowance  made  for  opposing  autho- 
rities, nothing  will  be  put  forward  which  is  not  the  result  of  long  and 
careful  thought,  although*  of  necessity,  the  paper  itself  is  written  in 
very  great  haste. 

And  first,  then*  for  the  practice  of  writing  up  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture*  which,  even  in  the  churchwarden  reign  of  the  last  century, 
was  made  usuaUy  the  vehicle  of  ornament  of  some  kind*  and  now  gene- 
rally gives  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  illuminator.  As  a  mere  means 
of  decoration,  it  is  of  course  the  least  efiective ;  though  of  all  it  has 
been  most  used*  and  most  abused.  Every  competent  eodesiologist*  I 
think,  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  its  employment  should  be 
confined  within  the  narrowest  bounds  which  the  rule  of  the  Church 
admits ;  in  other  words*  it  should  only  be  used  in  one  place,  for  one 
object,  i.e.,  for  exhibiting  the  Decalogue  over  the  chancel-arch*  as  the 
Canon  directs.  It  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  a  grievous  blunder  to  place 
the  Commandments  in  the  chance],  and  still  more  monstrous  and  un- 
reasonable to  conjoin  with  them  the  Creed  and  Loan's  Prayer.  His* 
torically  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  gave  rise  to  the 
direction  for  putting  up  the  Commandments  at  the  east  end  of  every 
church.  At  Uie  date  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century*  that 
place  was  occupied  universally  by  a  large  rood  or  crucifix,  conunonly 
with  other  attendant  figures*  and  crowned  usually  with  a  picture  of  the 
general  doom.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  this  most  awful  subject 
must  have  become  in  a  debased  age,  in  the  hands  of  rude  and  carnal 
artists.  Even  at  the  present  day*  representations  of  the  Crucifixion 
sufficiently  shocking  may  be  seen  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  abroad ; 
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and  who  that  has  seen  the  great  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  covering  the 
east  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  must  not  feel  that  the  subject  is 
too  sacred  for  treatment  by  a  commonplace  artist  ?     It  was  probably, 
then,  a  great  gain  to  real  devotion  to  get  rid  ^  of  these  gross  repre- 
sentations, as  gross  no  doubt  the  generality  of  them  were;  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  to  have  found  a  better  expedient  for 
supplying  their  place,  than  the  setting  up  that  very  Decalogue,  for  the 
vindication  of  which  the  Eternal  Son  vouchsafed  to  suffer  upon  the 
Cros9,  and  according  to  which  we  shall  all  be  judged,  before  entrance 
is  ministered  to  us  into  those  heavenly  mansions,  of  which  the  chancel, 
where  the  praises  of  God  are  sung  by  the  earthly  choir,  and  where  is 
oflfered  the  sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  is  the  acknowledged,  but  of 
course  inadequate,  type.     Still,  it  was  only  an  expedient,  though  in  its 
place,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  representing  a  true  and  appropriate 
idea ;  and  certainly  not  deserving  of  being  copied  in  other  parts  of  a 
church  where  no  such  symbolical  end  is  answered.     As  an  instrument 
of  ornamentation,  the  painting  of  texts  of  Scripture  is  not  at  all  worth 
consideration ;  indeed,  on  the  stiff,  formal,  plate  of  zinc  on  which  they 
are  commonly  illuminated,  they  are  a  positive  dissight.     And,  further 
than  this,  their  use  betokens,  it  seems  to  me,  a  complete  confusion  of 
ideas.     A  mere  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  not  a  legitimate  vehicle  of 
ornament ;  as  seems  indeed  to  be  confessed  by  the  artist,  who  gene- 
rally, instead  of  "  illuminating,**  as  is  his  profession,  does  all  he  can  to 
disguise  the  forms  with  which  before  this  we  thought  ourselves  in  our 
ignorance  familiar.     The  A  B  C  of  our  childhood,  in  short,  becomes  a 
sort  of  puzzle,   which  serves  only  to  distract   the   thoughts  of  the 
unstable  ;  while  for  the  devout,  even  when  understood,  it  answers  no 
good  purpose  ;  for  if  the  thoughtful  mind  delights  to  find  '*  sermons  in 
stones,'*  it  is  as  the  result  and  reward  of  thought.     He  does  not  wish 
to  have  instruction  thrust  rudely  upon  him ;  it  should  be  implied  and 
suggested,  not  directly  expressed  in  words.     Indeed,  I  cannot  in  any 
way  so  clearly  show  the  estimation  in  which  I  regard  the  practice  under 
consideration,  as  by  likening  it  to  a  child's  drawing,  which  has  the 
name  of  the  object  represented  written  underneath  it.   One  illustration 
shall  suffice.    It  is  recorded  by  Eusebius,  that  the  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine  at  Jerusalem  rested  on  twelve  piers,  representatives  of  the 
apostolic  college, — au  instructive  and  beautiful  piece  of  symbolism ! 
But  what  have  we  seen  in  recent  times  ?     A  series  of  zinc  plates 
between  the  arches,  containing  the  names  of  S.  Peter,  S.  Andrew,  and 
the  rest.     This  is  the  case  at  Wymeswold,  and  other  recently  restored 
churches.     And  must  not  every  one  see  that  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
conception  is  lost  by  this  intrusion  ?    Viewed  as  a  statement  of  fact,  to 
the  instructed  mind  it  is  at  least  superfluous ;  whereas  the  uninstructed 
will  fail  to  realise  anything  more  than  the  circumstance  of  certain 
names  existing  there,  supposing,  i.e.,  he  should  be  so  fortunate,  after 
many  days  or  years  of  distraction  from  his  devotions,  to  spell  the  names 

*  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  their  removal  was  ever  ordered.  The  rood 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  churches  by  several  Bishops ;  and  in  many  cases, 
perhaps,  the  Commandments  took  the  place  of  that,  and  not  of  the  picture  of  the 
Jndgment. 

VOL.  XI u.  r 
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over,  bj  disentangling  the  elementary  forms  of  the  letters  from  the 
quaint  and  mysterious  combinations  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 

I  will  only  add,  that  there  seems  to  me  no  reason  why,  bet  ween,  or 
over  the  two  tables  of  the  Decalogue,  there  should  not  be  a  figure  of 
our  Lord  seated  in  Majesty,  according  to  the  simple  way  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  conventionally  in  stained  glass.  This  would  not,  I 
think,  be  a  union  of  dissimilar  subjects  ;  for,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
placing  of  the  Commandments  in  this  position  is  really  a  piece  of  sym- 
bolism :  they  are  put  there,  that  is,  not  for  the  sake  of  teaching  us  of 
what  the  Decalogue  consists,  but  of  suggesting  the  great  fact  of  the 
Judgment  forming  the  barrier  between  the  Church  visible  and  in- 
visible. In  this  way  they  quite  differ  in  kind  from  the  ordinary  use  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  are  capable  of  a  good  and  sufficient  defence  by 
the  ecclesiologist.  A  single  figure  we  might  hope  to  see  painted  in  a 
reverent  and  devotional  manner. 

%  The  next  method  of  ornament  of  which  I  am  to  speak  is  the  use 
of  sacred  symbols  or  emblems.  Of  the  admissibility  of  diese  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  only  question  is  where,  and  to  what  extent,  they 
should  be  employed.  At  the  present  time  they  are  used,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  without  any  taste,  or  feeling,  or  discrimination,  but  simply 
as  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  covering  a  certain  superficies  of  blank  wall 
or  window.  But  this  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  art  or  of  pro- 
priety. Caution  should  be  had,  first  of  all,  to  reserve  symbolical 
emblems  to  subordinate  positions  in  the  church,  and  secondly,  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  il^c  and 
i:  p  r,  the  evangelistic  symbols,  the  fleur-de-lys,  and  the  cross,  have  had 
the  changes  rung  upon  them  so  much,  that  the  eye  is  almost  wearied  of 
beholding  them,  divested  as  they  have  thus  become,  of  any  true  and 
intelligible  significancy.  The  church  decorator  of  modem  days  has 
run  riot  with  them.  If  a  centre  is  wanted  to  the  frontal  of  an  altar,  or 
an  east  window  is  to  be  designed,  a  roof  to  be  painted,  or  a  floor  to  be 
laid,  in  every  place  alike  we  are  met  by  the  sacred  monogram  or  the 
evangelistic  emblems.  Now  the  true  ecclesiologist  will  at  once  feel, 
that  not  one  of  these  ought  to  be  used  in  any  place  without  a  special 
reason  assignable.  As  the  centre  of  a  window  or  frontal, — ^with  such 
exceptions  as  the  keys,  perhaps,  for  a  small  window  over  a  pulpit  or 
sacristy  door,  or  others  that  will  occur  to  considerate  minds, — ^they 
should  never  be  used  ;  nor  should  they  form  the  staple  ot  any  colour- 
ing, either  in  glass  or  painting.  This  exalts  them  too  high ;  as  the 
employing  them  as  a  pattern  for  tiles,  or  for  a  pulpit  or  prayer-desk 
cloth,  seems  to  treat  them  with  too  little  reverence. 

3.  And  this  brings  me,  by  the  ascending  scale  which  1  have  chosen, 
to  the  third  means  of  ornament, — the  employing  colours  for  their 
own  sake.  By  this  I  mean,  not,  of  course,  as  a  rule,  to  exclude  the 
use  of  symbols,  but  only  to  make  their  employment  subordinate  to 
the  exhibition  of  colours  themselves.  In  such  a  means  of  decoration, 
they  would  be  introduced  sparingly,  or  at  least  the  most  religious  of 
them ;  just  as  imparting  a  sacred  character  to  the  work,  and  not  allowed 
to  form  the  basis,  as  in  common  stencil  painting,  of  the  whole  design. 
And  it  is  this  kind  of  ornament  for  the  more  general  adoption  of  which 
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1  would  particularly  plead.  After  a  pictorial  representatiou  of  events 
and  figures,  of  which  I  shall  come  presently  to  speak,  it  is  the  most 
effective  kind  of  decoration.  In  one  form  or  other  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  ;  and  it  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  nothing 
more.  A  mere  well-arranged  hanging  of  cloth  gives  at  once  warmth 
and  dignity  to  the  east  end  of  a  chancel,  or  forms  a  dorsal  to  an  altar  far 
more  satisfactory  to  the  eye  than  the  most  costly  work  of  mere  stone, 
at  least  as  it  is  employed  commonly  amongst  ourselves. 

But,  of  course,  this  is  by  no  means  the  best  way  of  employing  colour, 
and  can  only  be  used  in  certain  situations.  What  we  want  to  have 
generally  understood  is,  that  colour  is  a  thing  to  be  used  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  then,  subject  to  the  conditions  before  specified,  the  artist 
should  introduce  as  much  beauty  and  variety  of  design  as  his  skill  is 
equal  to,  or  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  will  admit.  And  while  the 
chancel,  and  particularly  the  east  end  of  it,  and  especially  the  altar,  will 
occupy  the  first  place  in  his  consideration,  there  is  no  part  of  the  church, 
speaking  generally,  which  may  not  admit  of  this  kind  of  decoration. 

4.  Lastly,  I  come  to  that  which,  as  it  is  the  highest  exercise  of  art,  so 
I  maintain  does  it  most  completely  answer  the  end  intended  in  church 
decoration.  I  mean  figure  painting  on  walls  or  windows.  It  is,  I 
say,  of  all,  the  most  correct  kind  of  ornament,  inasmuch  as  it  best 
satisfies  at  once  the  eye  and  the  mind  ;  the  former  by  introducing  the 
beauty  of  form  as  well  as  colour,  the  latter  by  being,  of  all,  the  most 
suggestive  kind  of  ornament.  A  single  touch  of  the  artist's  brush,  it 
is  well  known,  will  often  convey  ideas  which  many  words  and  sentences 
could  not  express ;  while  auxiliary  to  the  delineation  of  figures  and  the 
representation  of  events,  a  due  use  of  symbols  will  find  their  best  and 
most  appropriate  place. 

And  now,  having  laid  down,  as  briefly  as  might  be,  the  principles 
which  I  should  venture  to  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  the  eccle- 
siologist,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  I  will  proceed,  in  a  few 
words,  to  apply  them  to  the  treatment  of  those  several  parts  of  a  church 
which  are  most  commonly  considered  suitable  for  ornament. 

And  first,  to  begin  with  the  east  end.  When  the  altar  has  been 
Fused,  as  of  course  it  should  be,  to  become  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  church, — ^when  pews  have  been  removed,  and  altar-screen  de* 
pressed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  east  end  demands  enrichment, 
which  should  be  specially  accumulated  on  the  altar  itself,  and  on  the 
portion  of  the  wall  immediately  above  it.  The  altar-covering  itself 
shoold  exhibit  its  proper  symbolism ;  the  monogram  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  name  is  both  too  poor,  and  has  here  no  special  significance. 
The  Agnus  Dei,  of  all,  seems  here  the  most  appropriate ;  or  if  this  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  worker,  it  seems  better  to  have  flower-work, 
after  some  ancient  pattern,  or  else  a  silk  covering,  with  fleur-de-lys 
woven  into  the  fabric,  may  be  recommended.  A  single  cross,  except 
for  Lent,  seems  hardly  sufiicient.  The  suiting  the  colour  of  the  altar- 
cloth  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  is  of  course  an 
obvious  way  of  giving  additional  effect ;  as  is  also  the  use  of  flowers, 
which,  when  not  placed  upon  the  altar  itself,  but  over  it,  and  behind, 
cannot  possibly  offend  the  greatest  stickler  for  a  literal  rubrical  con* 
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formity.  Immediately  behind  it  every  altar  should  have  a  dorsaL  I 
prefer  this  word  to  the  one  in  more  common  use,  the  teredos,  which* 
in  its  most  prevalent  form,  is  of  all  things  the  most  unreasonable. 
Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as  a  series  of  arcading,  or  niches  containing 
nothing,  or  to  which  the  Ten  Commandments,  on  the  accustomed 
plate  of  zinc,  have  been  tortured  by  some  unnatural  ingenuity  to 
accommodate  themselves.  On  a  large  scale,  the  naked  niches  of 
S.  Mary's  and  (if  I  remember  rightly)  New  College  Chapel  are  cases  in 
point :  on  a  smaller  one,  the  reredos  in  S.  Mary  Magdalene ;  and, 
architecturally  speaking,  what  is  not  much  better,  that  in  S.  Thomas* 
church,  which,  however,  was  executed  in  a  darker  age,  and  has  to 
mask  the  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  level  of  the  floor.  In 
the  cathedral  at  Christ  Church,  a  piece  of  plain  crimson  velvet  is 
stretched  upon  a  panel  of  wood,  and  if  adorned  with  rich  work,  would 
be  very  sufficient.  A  better  device  is  a  triptych,  containing  a  sacred 
picture ;  as  I  presume  that  lately  erected  at  Merton  College  Chapel  is 
to  contain  the  painting  (not  an  appropriate  one,  by  the  way)  which 
some  generations  back  is  said  to  have  stood  there.  Another  by  no 
means  unsuccessful  attempt,  I  am  glad  to  mention,  has  been  made  at 
the  neighbouring  church  of  Kidlington,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our 
former  Presidents,  and  executed,  I  believe,  by  a  member  of  the  society. 
It  consists  of  a  deep  blue  diaper,  painted  on  a  large  plate  of  zinc, 
reaching  the  length  of  the  altar,  and  set  in  a  plain  square  frame.  It  is 
the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen,  and  it  appears  to  me 
entirely  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  In  the  detail 
of  the  design  there  is,  I  must  say,  a  serious  fault,  a  scroll  having  been 
introduced  into  the  centre  which  does  not  harmonise  with  the  other 
colours,  containing  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  which,  at  a  very  little 
distance,  of  course  is  illegible,  besides  being  out  of  place ;  and  conse- 
quently having  the  appearance  of  a  large  blot  upon  the  blue  ground  of 
the  diaper.  As  an  improvement  on  this  design,  I  ventured  to  suggest, 
the  other  day,  to  a  parish-priest  in  this  diocese,  the  use  of  a  large  slab 
of  slate,  as  being  more  durable,  and  as  being  capable  of  being  let  into 
the  substance  of  the  wall ;  and  he  is  about,  I  believe,  himself  to  become 
the  artist  to  paint  it.  •For  the  same  reason*  the  use  of  mosaic,  or 
layers  of  different  coloured  stones,  is  highly  to  be  commended. 

'ilie  use  of  picture-painting  on  the  wall,  the  legality  of  which  has 
been  lately  so  clearly  established  by  one  of  the  most  exact  vindicators  of 
English  Church  law,  is,  of  course,  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  kind 
of  ornament  here  as  elsewhere,  as  we  are  to  see  shortly  exemplified  in 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  in  London.  Concerning  the  use  of  hangings 
of  cloth,  of  which  in  the  general  I  have  already  expressed  my  approvtd, 
I  will  only  add,  that  they  seem  more  suitable  to  the  walls  on  the  north 
and  south  of  the  altar,  than  as  its  immediate  dorsal. 

Of  ornament  executed  in  minute  and  delicate  tracery  of  stonework,  as 
at  Garsington  church,  and  S.  Giles*,  in  this  city,  the  fault  is,  that  besides 
lacking  the  warmth  of  colour,  the  effect  is  entirely  lost  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  yards.  The  last-named  objection  also  applies  to  the  use 
of  tiles  in  this  place,  at  least  of  such  patterns  as  are  most  commonly 
employed ;  as  may  be  seen  at  S.  George's,  where  the  colours  are  much 
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too  dull,  and  the  pattern  so  small*  as  to  be  lost  in  a  general  indistinct- 
ness. But  even  were  these  objections  overcome*  as  probably  they 
might  be.  there  is  a  coldness  in  their  appearance  which  cannot  be  got 
over :  moreover,  they  look  so  completely  like  something  stuck  on  to 
the  wall,  and  not  naturally  growing  out  of  it  or  belonging  to  it,  that  I 
could  never  reconcile  myself  to  their  adoption. 

The  colouring  of  roofs,  as  well  as  the  harmony  and  arrangement  of 
colours,  is  a  subject  beyond  my  skill  to  handle ;  and,  moreover,  it  has 
been  recently  treated  at  length  in  this  room,  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  both  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  painting.  Only  there 
again  I  would  plead  for  more  depth  and  richness  of  colour  than  has 
been  commonly  employed,  and  would  prefer  the  use  of  geometrical 
figures,  plain  bands  of  colour,  properly  assorted  and  harmonized,  flowers 
or  arabesques,  and  the  like,  to  the  frequent  and  indiscriminate  employ* 
ment  of  the  sacred  emblems. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  stained  glass.  And  here  all  the  prin- 
ciples that  I  ventured  to  lay  down  in  the  abstract,  will  apply  with 
peculiar  force  and  cogency.  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  all  lettering,  save 
where  no  recognised  emblems  exist  whereby  to  identify  the  subject 
represented,  should  strictly  be  avoided.  Neither,  secondly,  are  sym- 
bols, at  least  by  way  of  forming  an  integral  portion  of  a  window,  any 
more  to  be  tolerated.  Mere  patchwork  glass  is,  1  conceive,  better  than 
this,  though,  at  least  in  such  a  position  as  an  east  window,  how  poor 
is  its  appearance,  we  need  only  go  to  S.  Giles*,  in  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves.  In  fact,  the  direct  use  of  pictorial  design  has  here  no  pre- 
judices to  contend  with,  save  those  of  some  unloving  antiquarian,  or  some 
disordered  fanatic.  And  therefore  my  advice  would  be,  "  Do  not  think 
of  putting  in  a  stained  glass  window,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  have 
it  done  in  the  best  possible  style  of  drawing  and  colouring.  If  you 
merely  want  to  subdue  the  light,  or  to  exclude  intrusive  eyes,  use 
Powell's  quarries,  or  thick  green  glass  ;  but  do  not  bring  into  disrepute 
the  art  of  glass-painting,  by  an  unworthy  use  of  it." 

Regard  being  had  to  the  existing  arrangements  of  our  churches, 
according  to  which  there  is  no  other  point  on  which  the  eye  can  rest* 
it  seems  of  great  importance  to  throw  as  much  effect  as  possible  into 
the  east  window  of  the  chancel,  which  should  therefore,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  think,  contain,  as  its  prominent  subject,  a  representation  of  that 
great  cardinal  fact  by  which  our  redemption  has  been  purchased, — the 
all-sufficient  sacrifice  for  sin,  wliich  was  once  offered  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary. And  when  I  say  that  this  should  be  the  general  rule,  I  mean  in 
all  windows  which  are  not,  by  their  conformation,  manifestly  unsuited 
for  setting  forth  any  one  central  object,  as  in  the  narrow  lancets  of  the 
Early-Pointed  style,  or  in  the  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  light  windows  of 
the  Last-Pointed,  divided  again  by  their  tiers  of  transoms,  which  seem 
almost  to  require  a  succession  of  individual  figures.  With  the  ordinary 
three-light  window,  it  seems  quite  a  point  to  produce  a  central  object* 
toi^ards  which  the  eyes  and  minds  of  all  devout  worshippers  should 
converge ;  and  I  would  recommend  that  all  the  skill  of  the  artist*  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  church  founder  or  restorer,  should  be  devoted 
there*  rather  than  be  frittered  away  upon  unimportant  details.     The 
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commixture  of  white,  silvery  diapered  glass,  so  far  from  being  ofifensiTC 
to  the  eye,  acts  as  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  rich  blue  or  ruby  of  the 
more  elaborate  picture.  In  this  respect  I  should  quite  approve  of  the  east 
window  in  S.  George's ;  though,  as  regards  drawing,  it  is  defective, 
and  errs  in  going  back  to  an  historical  period  when  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  veil  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  beneath  some  one 
or  other  of  those  types  or  emblems  from  the  Old  Testament,  under 
which  they  would  not  fail  to  be  recognised  by  the  affection  of  the 
faithful,  but  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  It  was 
on  this  principle,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and 
other  of  the  earliest  pictorial  essays  of  Christians,  emblematical  figures 
were  always  employed.  It  was  not  that  our  Christian  fathers  scrupled 
to  pourtray,  in  living  colours,  the  great  objects  of  faith  and  worship, 
but  that  they  grudged  exposing  them  to  the  gaze  of  the  profieuie  unbe- 
liever. When  persecution  and  obloquy  ceased  to  be  the  lot  of  Chris- 
tians, then  immediately  they  sought  every  opportunity  of  honouring 
their  Loan,  and  His  faithful  members,  by  the  art  of  the  designer. 

The  side  windows  in  nave  or  chancel,  I  will  just  remark,  in  passing, 
should  indicate  their  subordinate  position,  by  witnessing  to  the  com- 
munion of  saints  in  the  members,  rather  than  in  the  Head  ;  and  spe- 
cially it  would  seem  that  each  church  should  desire  to  commemorate 
saints  locally  connected  with  it,  rather  than  those  who  are  the  common 
possession  and  heritage  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

Time  fails  me  to  write  much  (lastly)  on  the  subject  of  ornament  as 
it  may  be  introduced  into  the  floors  of  churches ;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
Speaking  generally,  in  fact,  I  should  say  that  this  kind  of  ornament 
has  been  over-done,  as  certainly  the  expense  of  encaustic  tiles  is  extra- 
vagantly high,  in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced.  For  the  flooring 
of  the  naves  of  churches,  one  could  not,  I  think,  desire  anything  better 
than  the  plain  black  and  red  Staffordshire  tiles ;  and  in  the  chancel, 
I  would  simply  guard  against  two  errors  tn  excess, — one  the  general 
employment  of  glazed  tiles,  which  give  an  air  of  coldness  and  sKpperi- 
ness,  and  outside  varnish,  which  is  most  unsuitable  to  anything  con- 
nected with  God's  house ;  the  other,  the  use  of  such  sacred  subjects  as 
the  Cross,  and  the  sacred  monogram,  and  the  like,  to  be  the  pavement 
under  our  feet. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  the  work  of  many  well-meaning  ladies, 
who  think  they  cannot  introduce  enough  of  sacred  symbob  into  carpets 
and  kneeling-hassocks.^ 

And  now  my  paper,  of  which  the  ink  is  not  yet  dry,  must  terminate 
as  it  began,  with  apologies  for  the  haste,  and  consequent  peremptori- 
ness,  of  which,  1  fear,  in  composition,  it  must  bear  undeniable  evi- 
dence. For  the  opinions  themselves,  however,  I  chaUenge  the  fullest 
scrutiny ;  they  are,  I  feel  sure,  founded  on  a  fiill  consideration  of  all 
that  can  be  alleged  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  relate,  and 
there  are  doubtless  those  present  who  are  fully  competent  to  assail 
them,  (as  I  am  aware,  in  many  respects,  they  run  counter  to  prevailing 
fashions,)  if  they  are  really  assailable. 

'  Carpets  should  not  be  allowed  in  churches.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ladies  do 
not  oftener  employ  tbemselres  in  working  dorsals  for  altars. 
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S.  WALBURGH'S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  PRESTON. 

An  ecclesiological  parallel  to  Lord  John  Russeirs  defunct  Reform  Bill 
is  a  curiosity  which  might  have  been  esteemed  impossible  :  neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  only  aspect  in  which  we  can  regard  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Preston,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hansom,  a  relative  we  understand  of  the  better 
known  Roman  Catholic  church  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Hansom. 

An  architectural  contemporary  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  building,  by  the  publication  of  a  description  and  perspective  views 
external  and  internal  of  the  rising  edifice,  which,  although  as  we  shall 
show,  they  cannot  be  implicitly  followed,  are  yet.  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  building,  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  this  present  notice,  in 
which  of  course,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  letter-press  of  our  contemporary,  which,  it  is  fair  to  observe, 
does  not  qualify  its  narrative  with  any  expressed  approbation  of  the 
new  church. 

S.  Walburgh's  church,  Preston,  to  come  to  our  point,  is  "  a  rect- 
angle, 1 65  ft.  long,  by  55  wide," — the  western  fa9ade  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  "  by  two  lofty  buttresses,  which  run  up  to  the  gable,  to  a 
height  of  69  ift." ;  the  height  of  the  apex  of  the  roof  being  83  ft. ;  the 
tower  and  spire  on  the  south  side  '*  rise/'  (or  rather  will  "rise,"  for 
the  masonry,  we  learn,  "  has  not  yet  progressed  beyond  the  founda- 
tions,*') "  from  a  base  nearly  40  ft.  square,  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
300  ft."  ;  higher  than  Coventry  or  Louth  spires.  A  very  good  reform 
bill  it  is  ! — our  architectural  readers  will  exclaim.  What  an  area  and 
a  height ! — How  noble  must  be  the  vista  of  the  ample  nave,  and  its  at* 
tendant  aisles, — how  loftily  must  the  well-proportioned  arches  rise  from 
the  slender  pillars  creating  that  foreshortened  vista,  which  it  is  the 
ambition  of  an  ecclesiasticaJ  architect  to  produce  !  Softly,  my  friend, 
you  are  letting  your  fancy  run  riot  in  dreams  of  unreformed  church 
building ;  consider  we  are  dealing  with  the  parallel  of  a  Reform  bill. 
What  has  this  age  to  do  with  aisles,  and  such  other  mediaeval  follies  ? 
They  may  be  all  very  well  for  such  structures  as  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  the  church  at  Preston  is  all  one  structural  apothegm :  "  If  we  cannot 
have  Westminster  Abbey,  we  will  have  Westminster  Hall";  and  West- 
minster Hall  they  have  got  with  a  vengeance.  Simply  and  absolutely 
this  "  rectangular  "  church  of  165  ft.  by  55,  is  one  vast  broad  hall, 
with  one  huge  roof,  like  a  forest  felled  and  shaped,  looming  over  it  all, 
and  seeming  ready  to  crush  down  the  entire  fabric.  It  is  fair  and 
gratifying  to  say  that  Mr.  Hansom  took  public  opportunity  to  disclaim 
more  than  the  ministerial  fulfilment  of  the  new  and  strange  idea,  but  of 
course  he  still  remains  responsible  for  the  method  of  the  fulfilment, 
and  for  the  architectural  details  of  the  building.  It  is  needless  to 
say  we  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Hansom  is  the  first  architect  who  has 
built  a  large  aisleless  church  in  Pointed  architecture,  and  given  it  con- 
siderable breadth,  neither  will  he  be  the  last.  We  are  not  so  ignorant 
as  to  have  forgotten  Albi  cathedral,  and  the  church  of  the  Eremitani  at 
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Padua,  the  Dominican  church  at  Ghent,  Cashell  cathedral ;  while  in 
this  island  we  can  quote  the  ruined  Priory  church  of  Bayham,  though 
not  for  width,  and  our  own  King's  College  chapel.  We  heartily  make 
him  a  present  of  all  these  precedents,  and  as  many  more  as  be  may 
find,  with  the  entire  assurance  that  they  will  no  way  vindicate  the 
proportions  or  design  of  the  huilding  which  is  rising  at  Preston.  What 
man  in  his  senses  ever  felt  himself  reminded  of  Westminster  Hall 
when  looking  at  any  of  them  ? 

The  woodcuts  of  our  pon temporary  enahle  us  to  describe  the  west 
end  from  an  external,  and  the  east  end  from  an  internal  view,  each 
pretty  well  giving  the  key  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  same  wall  surface ; 
the  side  elevation  moreover,  in  the  former  cut,  explains  the  interior 
perspective. 

To  commence  with  a  general  remark  :  the  entire  design  manifests  a 
most  Christian  attempt  to  accommodate  the  difference  of  First  and 
Middle-Pointed,  with  an  ample  compensation  to  the  Third  style  in  the 
plenary  adoption  from  it  of  the  motif  of  that  marvellous  roof  to  which 
the  entire  church  seems  but  an  appendage.  Of  the  combination  of  styles, 
the  west  end  is  a  notable  example,  and  it  has,  moreover,  the  cardinal 
fault  of  not  expressing  the  one  great  and  original  idea  of  the  building — 
its  aislelessness.  On  the  contrary,  between  its  central  and  side  portals, 
(for  the  church  has  three  portals,  the  middle  one  with  a  irumeau,  like  a 
cathedral),  rise,  as  we  have  before  said,  two  aerial  buttresses,  advertising, 
if  ever  buttress  advertised  anything,  internal  arcades ;  above  these  portals 
is  another  misapplied  cathedral  idea,  an  arcading  of  close-set  two- light 
windows,  adumbrating  the  galleries,  found  in  analogous  positions  in 
foreign  cathedrals, — five  in  the  central,  and  three  in  each  lateral  divi- 
sion; above  them  the  centre  contains  a  large  rose,  and  above  that  again  in 
the  gable,  a  quintuplet  of  lancets;  the  side  divisions  each  comprising,  in 
the  third  story,  a  traceried  window  of  the  spherical  triangle  form.  Angle 
pinnacles  with  octagonal  spirelets  flank  the  facade,  and  the  apex  is  capped 
not  with  a  cross,  but  with  a  rood  and  attendant  figures.  All  this  is 
the  facing  of  a  single  chamber !  The  treatment  of  the  east  end  is 
parallel : — the  natural  method  of  dealing  with  such  a  space  of  wall  would 
have  been  to  have  pierced  it  with  one  dignified  window,  of  nine,  eleven, 
or  thirteen  lights, — a  window  which  would  at  least  have  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  a  cunning  combination  of  tracery.  But  no,  Mr.  Han- 
som treats  it  thus — in  the  centre  is  a  huge  unequal  triplet  of  Middle- 
Pointed  windows,  the  centre  of  three,  the  side  ones  of  two  lights  each  ; 
the  proportions  of  the  entire  triplet  in  itself,  and  to  the  whole  church, 
being  ridiculously  like  those  of  an  "  Early  English  '*  triplet  of  1835,  to 
a  Commissioners*  church  of  that  date. 

To  make  the  blunder  of  this  treatment  still  more  conspicuous,  the 
aforesaid  triplet  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  smaller  two- light  window 
at  a  lower  level,  at  about  external  buttress  distance  from  it.  We  have 
but  one  explanation  to  offer  for  this  strange  treatment  both  of  west  and 
east  end,  that  Mr.  Hansom  in  designing  them,  was  not  without  hope 
that  the  hall  might  still  some  day,  if  not  at  first  starting,  yet  at 
such  future  time,  when  the  roof  was  found  to  press  the  walls  down, 
or  had  been  burnt  off,  be  made  a  church  of,  by  the  insertion  of  arcades. 
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Perhaps  he  had  in  hia  eye  the  wooden  arcades  with  which  his  name* 
sake  fitted  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Clifton.  But  even  admitting 
this,  why  did  he  treat  it  so  ?  Why  for  ever  hamper  the  east  end  with 
that  abnormal  triplet  ?  The  side  walls  are  divided  into  thirteen  bays, 
by  buttresses  with  heavy  cappings,  each  containing  a  three -light 
window.  The  tower,  forming,  like  the  Victoria  tower  at  Westminster. 
an  open  porch  for  carriages,  stands  against  the  south  side  eight  bays 
from  the  west,  llie  masonry,  we  are  naively  told,  has  not  yet  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  foundations,  but  (as  we  have  already  recorded)  these 
are  nearly  40  ft.  square,  and  some  day,  tower  and  spire  are  to  be  more 
than  300  ft.  high.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  engraving,  they 
seem  the  most  praiseworthy  part  of  the  design. 

The  whole  elevation  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  is  83  ft.  high,  and  yet 
such  is  the  curious  simplicity  of  the  conception,  that  the  huge  breadth 
and  beetling  roof  make  the  interior  look  absolutely  low.  The  corbels, 
from  which  the  roof  springs  are  actually  below  the  tracery  of  the  side 
lights.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  roof  further  than  to 
say,  that  it  is  the  not  unusual  construction  of  hammer  beams,  braces, 
collar  and  queen  post,  of  a  thoroughly  Third*Pointed  character,  be« 
dizened  with  all  sorts  of  Middle-Pointed  ornamentation,  inclusive  of  a 
row  of  statues  under  niches  perched  just  over  the  hammer  beams.  It 
is  fair  to  notice  that  we  are  describing  effects  in  the  entire  church  from 
the  aid  of  a  woodcut,  which  is  only  to  be  trusted  in  its  broad  details  ; 
for  e.  g.  imagining  that  the  scale  of  the  square  encaustic  tiles  with 
which  it  represents  the  floor  laid  was  rather  random,  we  took  pains  to 
test  them  by  counting  them  and  then  calculating  that  of  the  church 
itself,  as  given  in  the  letter  press,  and  found  that  they  must  be  rather 
more  than  a  foot  one  way,  and  considerably  more  than  two  feet  another, 
as  given  in  the  woodcut. 

We  now  come  to  the  ritual  arrangements.  A  priori,  it  would  be 
assumed  that,  in  such  a  church,  at  least  tlie  chancel  would  have  been 
considerably  elevated,  and  that  it  would  have  comprised  in  itself  suffi* 
dent  gradations  of  height  to  have  made  the  altar  conspicuous  all  over 
the  vast  hall.  How  in  reality  has  it  been  dealt  with  ?  At  an  interval 
of  above  five  bays  from,  the  east  end,  runs  across  the  church  a  low 
screen  or  rail,  standing,  we  fancy,  as  for  as  the  woodcut  can  explain 
any  thing,  upon  two  steps.  Within  this  screen,  or  rail,  and  at  some 
distance  fr'om  it  eastward,  are  three  distinct  pens,  pews,  or  cages, — we 
hardly  know  what  to  liken  them  to,  each  surrounded  by  high  screen- work, 
— the  central  one  on  three  of  its  sides  (the  fourth  side  being  the  east 
wall),  the  little  ones  on  two,  the  north  and  south  walls  respectively 
coming  in  aid.  Our  readers  must  note,  that  these  pews  do  not  touch, 
so  as  to  make  a  chain  of  chapels  along  the  east  end.  Quite  the  con- 
trary ;  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  central  and  each  of 
the  side  ones  running  quite  up  to  the  east  wall.  The  screen-work  of 
the  central  pew  is  of  that  worst  description,  which  is  copied  from  the 
canopy  work  of  stalls,  alternate  pediment  and  pinnacle,  without  one 
horizontal  line  to  tie  the  whole  together.  The  side  screens  have  a 
horizontal  beam.  The  high  altar  is  of  course  contained  in  the  central 
pew.  and  each  of  the  others  contains  a  side  altar.     VV^c  need  not  point 
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out  how  utterly  undevotional  all  this  arrangement  is*  how  it  combines  all 
the  faults  which  Oratorians  unjustly  attribute  to  the  screened  chancels 
of  real  churches,  with  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
their  own  system*  In  this  church,  when  finished,  with  its  huge  yawn* 
ing  area,  and  its  high  altar  almost  on  the  nave  floor  level,  cooped  up 
in  its  insignificant  pen,  what  centre  of  worship  can  exist,  what  unity 
of  devotion  ?  The  pulpit  no  less  clearly  betrays  the  inapplicability 
of  the  design  to  its  destination.  On  the  north  side,  it  juts  out  of  the 
wall,  to  the  immediate  west  of  the  low  screen,  k  la  Beaulieu :  a  nice 
little  place,  no  doubt,  round  which  to  assemble  a  few  children  for 
catechizing,  but  as  the  spot  from  which  any  preacher  can  hope  to  fill 
that  immense  capacity  of  listeners,  utterly  and  hopelessly  misplaced. 
To  complete  the  incomprehensible  jumble  of  the  whole  affair,  the 
organ  is  to  be  placed  in  the  tower,  in  a  chamber  opening  into  the 
church  sideways,  near  the  eaat  end ;  while  the  singers  are  to  be  ^ar 
away  in  a  western  gallery,  with  the  advantage  of  the  organ  notes  being 
pleasantly  broken  by  the  roof  in  reaching  them. 

We  have  dwelt  much  longer  on  this  church  than  its  architectural 
merits  justified  us.  But  as  a  fact,  as  an  occasion  of  useful  warning, 
to  our  own  communion,  of  the  results  of  ecclesiological  caprice,  we 
deemed  the  occasion  worth  "  improving." 

It  is  on  a  large  and  costly  scale,  a  woeful  specimen  of  a  nutriage  de 
cotwenance  of  ill-assorted  tempers.  The  clergy  who  planned  it  had 
olearly  no  notion  beyond  that  modem  Roman  one,  (which  reached  its 
culminating  point  among  the  Oratorians,)  of  a  big  hall  with  an  altar 
at  one  end.  Mr.  Hansom  was  clearly,  though  not  very  expert  or 
resourceful  under  the  unfair  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed,  desirous  of  producing  a  mediaeval  and  rightly  fitted  church. 
Neither  party  could  have  had  much  real  heart  in  ^e  result,  and  that 
result  is  therefore  a  compromise  and  a  failure.  It  will  be  a  compro* 
mise  and  a  failure  which  will  cost  an  awful  amount  of  money,  and  will 
accordingly  in  all  probability  receive  the  lip  homage  of  those  who  are 
committed  to  it.  But  nobody  can  really  feel  satisfied  with  it.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  will  have  produced  one  great  advantage,  the  demonstia* 
tion  perhaps  more  clearly  than  we  have  yet  seen  it  made,  of  what  con* 
stitutes  and  what  does  not,  true  and  reverential  church  arrangement. 
The  converse  of  this  has  in  most  cases  been  so  completely  convene, 
that  from  sheer  dissimilitude  it  loses  its  effect.  The  deterioration  teDs 
out  unmistakably  in  this  flaunting  oflbpring  of  the  unhappy  nuptials  of 
Oratorianism  and  true  Christian  ecdeaiology. 
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The  PsalUr,  or  Seven  ordinary  Houre  of  Prayer,  according  to  the  use  of 
the  illustrious  and  excellent  Church  of  Sarum,  and  the  Hymns^  Anti* 
phons,  and  Orisons  or  Collects,  for  the  principal  Festivals  and  Seasons, 
with  the  appropriate  Musical  Notation  and  Melodies,  Together  with 
Hymns,  and  other  Devotions,  from  ancient  English  sources,  and  the 
more  important  variations  of  the  York  and  Hereford  uses.  Also,  the 
Ldtauy  and  Vigils  of  the  Dead,  translated  and  arranged,  for  private  or 
ceenobial  use.  With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Comments,  London : 
MaBtera. 

Wb  must  begin  by  saying  tbat,  for  a  reason  to  which  we  shall  after- 
wards recur,  we  intend  to  regard  this  work  merely  in  a  literary  and 
antiquarian  point  of  view ;  as  an  attempt,  that  is,  to  render  accessible 
in  a  translated  form  a  book  of  g^eat  rarity  and  importance,  and  to  throw 
light  on  a  disused  system  of  ritualism,  which  is  to  most  persons  quite 
inexplicable  without  some  such  key  as  the  present  volume  is  intended  to 
afford.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  magnify  the  difficulty  of  such 
a  task  as  this. 

If  we  take  into  consideration,  on  the  one  band,  the  intense  difficulty 
of  a  dead  ritual, — from  the  technicalities,  the  things  taken  for  granted, 
the  arrangement  of  churches,  then  before  every  one's  eyes,  now  utterly 
changed ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  rarity  of  all,  the  almost  uniqueness 
of  the  purest,  sources  whence  the  difficulty  is  to  be  cleared  up,  the 
variations  of  MS.  from  MS.,  book  from  book,  and  still  more  of  printed 
and  unprinted  copies,  we  have  some  little  idea  of  the  labour  which  the 
editor  must  have  employed  on  the  work  now  before  us. 

The  title,  long  as  it  is  and  much  as  it  promises,  in  one  sense  does 
not  do  it  justice.  Besides  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  Psalter,  it  has 
the  collects,  vesper  responses,  hymns,  &c.,  for  the  principal  feasts ; 
each  psalm  is  followed  by  the  orison,  and  preceded  by  the  headings  of 
King  Athelstan's  book,  which  have  never  been  printed.  There  are 
many  useful  running  explanations  from  a  scarce  work  called  the 
Myrroure  of  our  Lady,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Sion  nuns,  in  1530» 
and  which  may  be  considered  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  explana- 
tion of  the  Sarum  offices.  The  three  great  MSS.,  the  Arlyngham, 
the  Norwich,  and  the  Percy  (which  are  to  the  Sarum  Breviary  what 
the  Alexandrine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  C.  rescriptus  are  to  the  New 
Testament),  have  yielded  explanatory  rubrics  as  well  as  various  readings. 
Add  to  this  the  labour,  little  to  be  understood  but  by  those  who  have 
made  the  trial,  of  adapting  the  antiphons  to  English  words ;  add  the 
translation  of  many  hymns  never  translated  before ;  add  the  general 
arrangement,  classification,  extracts  from  the  Consuetudinary,  directions 
from  the  primer,  observations  from  the  Psalter  of  Athelstan  ;  and  some 
little  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  unsparing  labour,  the  honest  diligence, 
the  deep  research  displayed  in  this  very  remarkable  book.  We  must 
add  too  that,  as  a  specimen  of  typography  it  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
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praise.  The  initial  letters,  &c.»  are  all  from  ancient  examples.  The 
musical  notation  is  singularly  clear.  In  short,  it '  is  nearly  a  perfect 
model,  so  far  as  typography  is  concerned,  of  what  an  ecclesiastical 
book  ought  to  be. 

But,  although  we  are  not  going  to  detract  a  syllable  of  what  we  have 
said,  we  have  something  practical  to  add. 

But  there  are  five  words  in  the  title  page  which  make  us  tremble  for 
the  effect  which  this  book  may  have.  It  is  said  to  be  translated  and 
arranged  for  private  or  cccnohial  use. 

Now,  on  this  we  feel  bound  to  say  something.  It  is  most  painful  to 
us  to  have  to  write  anything  which,  on  the  one  hand,  may  seem  to 
depreciate  one  of  the  finest  works  of  any  Church — the  Sarum  Breviary ; 
or,  on  the  other,  to  question,  what  we  know  is  unquestionable,  the 
translator's  attachment  to  the  present  Church  of  England.  We  are 
now  looking  at  the  view  which  will  be  most  reasonably  taken  of  the 
subject  by  others. 

And  therefore  we  cannot  but  regret  retention  in  a  volume  meant 
apparently  for  practical  use,  of  the  litany  of  the  saints,  the  benedictions 
of  S.  Mary,  and  the  like.  They  were,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary. 
They  may  not  unreasonably  set  people  against  the  book  tn  toto,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  prepared  to  acknowledge  its  beauty.  These 
six  or  eight  pages  are  likely  to  give  no  small  occasion  of  outcry  from 
quarters  "  high  "  and  "  low,"  and  it  is  little  to  say  they  might  exactly 
as  well  have  been  omitted. 

And  there  is  another  consideration  which,  we  think,  should  have 
forbidden  the  insertion  of  those  words  in  the  title  page.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  is  not  that  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  is  made 
directly  from  the  Vulgate.  True ;  there  was  doubtless  one  very  strong 
reason  for  this  course :  where  the  antiphon  is  taken  from  the  psalm, 
and  taken  in  a  sense  which  the  English  Prayer  Book  does  not  bear, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  To  translate  it  according  to  the  Prayer  Book 
version  would  be  to  lose  its  ecclesiastical  meaning ;  to  translate  it 
literally  would  be  entirely  to  dissever  it  from  the  Psalm,  of  which  it  is 
a  part. 

We  will  give  an  example  of  what  we  mean.  One  of  the  psalms  at  the 
second  nocturn  in  the  Epiphany  is  the  87th.  The  antiphon  is  from  its 
fifth  verse  :  "  A  man  hath  been  bom  in  her,— and  the  Most  High  hath 
stablished  her.*'  The  reference  to  the  Nativity  is  very  dear.  But  if  the 
English  translation  were  given :  which  casts  the  verse  "That  he  was  bom 
in  her,  and  the  Most  High  shall  stablish  her,*'  the  result  would  be  little 
better  than  nonsense.  We  do  not  indeed  think  that  this  consideration  is 
a  sufiicient  reason  for  a  new  version,  because,  perhaps  not  a  dozen  anti- 
phons  could  come  under  the  class  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  But 
still,  we  willingly  allow  that  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  the  other  side ; 
we  see  the  full  force  of  the  arguments  which  the  editor  might  adduce, 
and  we  set  down  to  its  true  cause  his  discarding  the  Prayer  Book  ver- 
sion. But  will  others  do  this  ?  Will  those  who  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  what  an  antiphon  is,  see  the  force  of  what  we  have  just  said,  even 
should  any  one  say  it  to  them  ?  We  think,  in  short,  that,  if  a  mere 
translation  had  been  designed,  the  translator  had  a  perifect  right  to  take 
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either  the  Prayer  Book,  or  to  make  a  new  Tersion  of  the  psalms  ;  but* 
if  he  intended  his  book  **  for  private  or  ccenobial  use/'  we  believe  that 
he  should  have  taken  the  version  which  the  English  Church  author- 
ises, and  have  arranged  the  difficulties  as  well  as  he  could.  We 
confess,  that  in  cases  where  the  same  reason  does  not  apply,  we  feel 
very  strongly  the  impropriety  of  a  new  translation : — as  in  the  Te  Deum, 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  versicles  and  responses  retained  in  our 
Prayer  Book.  And  we  do  not  care  to  express  how  very  painful  we 
find  the  verbal  changes  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  the  symbol  in  which 
we  baptize  and  are  baptized,  the  Apostles'  Creed.  We  do  not  think 
that  a  priest  could  so  have  done. 

We  will  drop  this  painful  part  of  our  subject,  with  the  question, 
whether  any  Bishop  can  authorise,  or  permit,  the  ccenobial  use  of  a 
book  which  contains  these  litanies,  and  which  deserts  the  Prayer  Book 
version? 

We  now  proceed  to  merely  critical  remarks.  We  are  sorry  to  find 
the  old  Catholic  English  names  surrendered  for  a  verbal  tianslation 
from  the  Latin.  Why  not  Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  Ember  lHy» 
Easter  Day,  Maundy  Thursday, — as  well  as  Sunday  in  the  Passion, 
Sunday  in  the  Palm  branches,  the  Four  Times,  the  Resurrection,  Thurs- 
day in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  ?  And,  for  exactly  an  opposite  reason 
we  are  sorry  to  see  the  Oratorian  example  followed,  and  to  read  of  a 
Hail  Mary,  an  Our  Father,  &c. 

The  new  version  is  founded  on  that  of  Douay,  "  with  an  especial 
reference  to  the  English  Prayer  Book  version."  We  are  bound  to  say 
that,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  idea,  the  execution  is  generally 
good.  The  ecclesiastical  style  is  very  reverently  preserved  through- 
out.    A  good  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  29th  psalm. 

The  fuU  magnificence  however  of  the  Vulgate  has  not  always  been 
caught ; — as  for  example,  the  terrible  "  a  negotio  perambulante  in 
tenebris"  of  Psalm  xci.  6»  is  tamely  rendered  by,  '*  of  that  which  walk- 
eth  about  in  the  darkness," — but  this  is  seldom. 

The  antiphons  were  a  more  difficult  task,  because  here,  not  only  the 
language,  but  the  adaptation  to  music  is  to  be  considered.  As  a 
general  criticism  we  think  the  style  too  inverted  and  un-EngHsh  ;  for 
example  :  p.  180.  "  Come,  O  Holt  Spirit,  fulfil  the  hearts  of  Thy 
faithful  ones,  and  of  Thy  love  kindle  in  them  the  fire."  Now  here  the 
common  order  is  given  up,  without  much  advantage  to  the  melody ;  for 
thew  thus  elongated. 

We  are  sorry,  by  the  by,  to  find,  as  in  the  last  quotation,  the  more 
venerable  name  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity 
exchanged,  as  here,  for  the  more  modem  appellation. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  Hymns,  many  of  which  being  trans- 
lated in  the  metres  of  the  original  and  with  their  ancient  musiail  nota- 
tion, have  a  peculiar  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Hynmal  Noted  of  our  Society.  While  recognizing  the  closeness 
and  vigour  of  many  of  the  translator's  versions,  we,  perhaps  not  unna- 
turally, prefer  our  own  as  a  whole ;  although  the  latter  are  doubtless 
capable  of  great  improvement  in  many  cases.  There  are  some  remark- 
able coincidences  in  the  two  versions ;  for  example,  the  two  first  lines 
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of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Tenes  of  the  Vent  Redemptor  genthtm,  whidi  are 
nearly  identical.  So  again  the  opening  lines  of  the  A  Solis  ortus  car- 
dine,  and  some  lines  in  the  Venlla  Regis, 

In  the  hymn  Verbum  supemtan  prodiens  we  think  the  translation  is  far 
saperior  to  the  Ecdesiological  version  taken  as  a  whole;  in  other 
hymns  he  is  occasionally  more  happy  in  particular  passages.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Ecclesiological  version  was  not  benefited 
by  the  assistance  of  the  present  translator.  Undoubtedly  both  sides  would 
have  been  the  better  for  such  an  alliance,  and  the  result  might  have  been 
that  what  would  have  been  acknowledged  a  standard  translation  of  the 
Sarum  Hymnal  might  have  been  produced.  As  it  is,  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  such  hymns  as  are  common  to  our  Hymnal  Noted  and  the 
present  "  Psalter/'  (which  latter,  we  need  not  say,  contains  a  great 
many  more  hymns  than  the  former)  leaves  us  often  in  doubt  to  which 
the  preference  should  be  given.  We  may  observe,  however,  that/?rae- 
ticallg  the  Hymnal  Noted  is  far  superior.  The  metre  in  many  of  the 
"  Psfldter  '*  translations  is  not  dose  enough  to  the  original  to  he  well 
sung  to  the  ancient  melodies ;  and  the  notation  and  accentuation  of  the 
melodies  have  clearly  not  been  so  well  weighed  by  this  translator  ashy 
those  engaged  on  the  Hymnal.  For  example,  the  Sapphic  hymns  are 
translated  in  the  "  Psalter  "  into  stanzas  which,  however  easier  to  retd 
as  poetry»  eould  not  be  so  well  sung  to  the  melodies,  to  which  never- 
theless they  are  arbitrarily  noted  by  the  editor. 

Again  in  many  of  the  Iambic  hymns  the  present  translator  has  very 
often  used  that  loose  metre  in  which  only  two  lines  out  of  the  four, 
viz.  the  2nd  and  4th,  are  made  to  rhyme ;  and  even  when  the  1st  and 
Srd  lines  also  rh]rme,  this  is  not  the  metre  of  the  original ;  which,  we 
contend,  can  only  be  well  exhibited  in  English  by  the  rhyming  couplets 
used  most  judiciously  in  our  own  hymnal. 

As  we  have  given  the  translator  of  the  Psalter  credit  for  superiority 
in  his  version  of  the  Verbum  supemum  prodiens,  so  in  fidmess  we  must 
say  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  Ecclesiological  Hymnal  in  the  Po»g9 
Ungua,  and  Lustra  sex,  (a  very  difficult  metre  not  even  attempted  in 
the  ''  Psalter  *')  and  espedally  in  the  Ad  eeenam  Agni  providi.  The 
Vexilh  Regis  and  the  Chorus  nova  Jerusalem  are  very  good  in  both 
versions. 

We  had  noticed  some  places  where  the  meaning  of  the  original  seems 
to  have  been  mistaken  by  the  translator.  We  mention  some  of  them : 
— ^In  the  hymn  Primo  dierum  omnium,  the  words  eamis  aeiu  esules 
must  mean,  as  in  the  Ecdesiological  Hymnal,  "thenoe  exiled  by  our 
sin,"  and  not,  as  in  the  "  Psalter,*'  "  from  all  fleshly  strivings  firee.*' 
In  the  5th  verse  of  the  Sermone  blando  angelus  it  is  quite  wrong  to  take 
the  words  Vocefateniurpuhlicd  as  referring  to  the  Apostles  instead  of  the 
Loan's  Wounds,  according  to  the  plain  construction  of  the  sentence. 

We  shall  not  specify  any  false  rhymes,  although  there  are  far  too 
many  in  the  volume ;  but  we  cannot  pass  by  without  observation  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  hymn  on  page  30  ;  which  are  as  follows : — 

**  Father  and  Holy  Ghobt  I  to  Kp, 
While  ages  Infinite  endure." 
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We  shall  not  extend  these  remarks  to  a  greater  length.  We  have 
dwelt  especially  upon  the  translation  of  the  hymns,  because  of  the  great 
interest  we  feel  in  this  particular  subject.  There  are,  as  we  said  be* 
fore,  many  other  hymns  translated  in  the  volume  before  us,  some  of 
them  scarce,  and  ail  deserving  careful  attention  from  those  who  have 
made  Hjrmnology  a  study. 

A  few  words  upon  the  music.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  notation 
of  the  Sarum  Breviary  thus  made  accessible,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  usually  given  very  accurately.  But  we  do  not  feel  sure  that 
the  present  editor  has  corrected  it,  where  his  original  may  have  needed 
correction ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  find  his  adaptation  of  it  to 
English  words  often  very  unsatisfactory.  And  we  have  looked  in  vain 
in  this  volume  for  any  explanation  of  the  flag-like  musical  note  so  freely 
employed. 

We  were  anxious  to  notice  the  Pealter  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Sedeeiologisi.  We  felt  this  to  be  due  to  such  a  work, — to  the  edittx*, 
and  to  ourselves.  This,  however,  has  made  our  observations  far  moro 
imperfect  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  That  there  are  inac«- 
curacies  here  and  there  to  be  discovered,  that  probably  more  may  be 
hereafter  detected,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  this  translation* 
as  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Sarum  Breviary.  And  we  again  say,  we 
aearcely  know  a  book  which  so  strongly  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of 
such  painful  and  conscientious  labour  :  labour,  not  always,  we  think, 
well  bestowed, — and  where  well  bestowed  not  always  successful :  but 
most  creditable,  and  most  zealous.  Nor  do  we  know  any  book  which  re* 
quired  so  many  different  qualifications :  learning  of  so  many  different 
kinds,  scriptural,  ritual,  historical, — command  of  language  both  in  prose 
and  poetry — some  knowledge  of  music — great  acquaintance  with  MSS. 
No  single  man  can  ever  hope  to  be  of  first-rate  eminence  in  all  these 
various  gifts ;  it  is  surely  enough  not  to  have  failed  in  any,  and  to  be 
highly  distinguished  in  some.  The  work,  as  it  is  the  only  accessible, 
so  it  is  by  6ir  the  best,  guide  that  any  beginner  in  ritual  studies  can 
find  to  a  Jmowledge  of  that  glory  of  England,  the  '*  Use  of  the  illus* 
trions  and  excellent  Church  of  Samm.'* 


ON  THE  NOMENCLATURES  AT  PRESENT  ADOPTED  IN 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

(Thb  following  Paper,  read  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Cox  before  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society  on  February  18,  1862,  has  been  courteously 
forwarded  to  us  by  the  writer.  We  are  glad,  on  all  grounds,  to  admit 
it  into  our  pages,  although  we  are  not  convinced  by  its  arguments 
against  our  own  nomenclature. — ^En.] 

I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Society  a  few  remarks,  on  a  subject  con- 
fessedly of  the  highest  importance  in  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture, 
—the  divisions,  namely,  of  its  styles,  and  the  names  most  fit  to 
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to  be  adopted  for  their  designation.  I  do  not,  indeed,  entertain  any 
idea  that  I  can  throw  fresh  light  on  points  which  have,  of  late,  under- 
gone so  much  examination ;  my  object,  at  present,  is  a  different 
one,  and  compels  me  to  travel  again  over  ground  already  traversed : 
still  I  hope  that  these  observations  may  not  be  without  some  use, 
if  they  bring  forward,  at  all  clearly,  some  of  the  facts  respecting 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  two  conflicting  modes  of  nomenclature 
in  Gothic  architecture  which  prevail  at  present;  and,  also,  if  they 
give  any  fuller  proof  that  the  only  nomenclature  which  has  any  claim 
to  be  considered  philosophical  and  systematic,  is  not  one  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  only. 

The  various  designations  adopted  by  Bickman,  by  the  Ecdesiolo^cal 
Society,  by  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  others,  although  differing 
from  each  other  nominally,  more  or  less,  are  in  reality  produced  only 
by  two  conflicting  systems — the  one  advocating  a  three-fold,  the  other 
a  four-fold  division,  in  those  styles  of  Christian  architecture  which  are 
comprised  under  the  name  Gothic.  • 

It  needs  but  few  words  to  set  down  the  present  facts  of  the  question 
at  issue. 

We  have  on  the  one  side  the  nomenclatures  of  Rickman,  (the 
earliest  put  forth,  and  one  which  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  for 
practical  purposes,  in  this  country,)  and  that  drawn  up  more  recently 
by  the  Ecclesiological  Society.  These  two  methods  of  division  are, 
essentially,  similar;  the  three  classes  of  (1)  Early  English,  (2)  Deco- 
rated, and  (3)  Perpendicular,  corresponding  precisely  with  (1)  First, 
(2)  Middle,  and  (3)  Third-Pointed. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  classification  of  Rickman,  later,  indeed,  in 
point  of  time,  to  that  one,  yet  dating  further  back  than  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  there  was  gradually  growing 
up  another,  in  its  essence,  entirely  different  from  both ;  and  it  is  my 
wish  now  to  show,  so  fieur  as  I  may  be  able,  under  whose  hands 
the  latter  has  been  built  up. 

Nor  can  this  now  be  considered  an  indifferent  matter,  because  the  daim 
of  being  the  originator  of  it  has  been  put  forth  by  a  writer,  who» 
(great  indeed  as  his  knowledge  is,  and  as  the  results  of  it  have  been 
adso,)  has  been  preceded,  (unconsciously  to  himself,  we  must  conclude,) 
by  others,  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  same  condaiuona 
at  which  he  has  arrived  himself. 

The  nomenclature,  then,  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  differs  from 
that  of  Rickman  in  name  only,  (putting  aside  as  not  necessary  to 
be  enlarged  on  here,  its  greater  awkwardness,  and  tendency  to  perplex, 
as  being  a  purely  chronological  division.)  And  as  being  thus  only 
a  change  of  name,  it  has  failed  entirely  of  overthrowing  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  supersede. 

To  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  intermediate  ground,  Mr.  Sharpe,  in 
his  book  on  the  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architecture,  (published  only 
last  year,)  confronts  both  these  classifications,  and  alleges  their  merely 
nominal  difference,  as  the  reason  why  the  one  more  recent  in  time  has 
not  overthrown  the  older  one  ;  in  his  own  words,  "  no  point  has  been 
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propoBed  to  be  gained  by  these  alteratioiu  beyond  a  change  of 
name  ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  none  of  these 
attempts  have  been  soccessfiil.  Men  are  not  wiUing  to  unlearn  a  term 
with  which  they  are  fismiliar,  however  inappropriate,  in  order  to  learn 
another,  which,  after  all,  means  the  same  thing." 

He  hims^,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  supplying  this  want,  (no 
attempt  at  which  he  supposes  had  hitherto  been  made.)  puts  forth 
a  classification,  to  use  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  to  abandon 
"terms  with  which  they  are  familiar";  but  which,  nevertheless, 
be  hopes  will,  in  due  time,  be  everywhere  adopted,  because,  under 
a  difference  of  names,  it  contains  a  real  difference  of  principle  also. 

This  characteristic  difference  is  a/o»r*fold,  in  place  of  the  three-fold, 
division  of  the  other  two;  the  style  termed  Decorated,  or  Middle- 
Pointed,  furnishing  the  ground  for  tiie  subdivisions ;  and  his  divisions, 
therefore,  are — 

1.  Lancet.  (Early  English.)  (First-Pointed.) 

4.  Rectilinear.      (Perpendicular.)  (Third-Pointed.) 

This  division  of  Mr.  Sharpens,  (as  did  that  of  Rickman,)  professes  to 
apply  chiefly  to  this  country  only,  (the  Ecclesiological  alone  having 
aimed  onanccessfully,  at  being  an  universal  and  exhaustive  one.) 

It  would  require  an  extended  treatise,  to  prove,  (if  it  were  necessary 
now  to  do  so,)  that  this  last  classification  is,  (what  the  other  two 
cannot  claim  to  be,)  systematic  and  philosophical.  But  it  can  be 
scarcely  needed,  before  this  Society,  to  dwell  on  the  entire  difference 
of  principle  discernible  between  the  Geometrical  style  and  those  which 
succeeded  it ;  so  that  here  we  may  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation, 
thus  separating  off  ail  Gothic  architecture  into  tvo  chief  styles  or 
divisions ;  the  characteristics  of  the  former  of  which  are  the  distinct 
existence  of  every  part  in  the  formation  of  the  whole — harmony, 
the  result  of  subordination,  not  of  extinction  of  the  parts ;  and  of  the 
latter  the  /wum  of  all  the  component  parts  together,  so  that  nothing 
now  retains  a  separate  individual  existence ;  all  is  here  not  subordi- 
nated to,  but  lost  in,  the  effect  produced  by  the  whole.  This  line,  which 
can  never  be  passed,  cuts  off  all  Gk>thic  architecture  which  makes  use 
of  pore  Geometrical  forms,  from  that  which  employs  those  of  a 
contuiQous  character,  be  they  flowing  or  rectilinear. 

Here,  then,  we  have  what  is,  in  effect,  a  two-fold  division,  which 
classifies  all  the  styles  of  Oothic  architecture,  according  to  their  generic 
and  specific  differences,  not  a  mere  chronological  arrangement,  which 
would  become  useless  at  once  on  the  origin  of  a  new  form  of  Pointed, 
as  is  the  Ecclesiological  nomenclature,  or  like  that  of  Rickman,  partly 
chronological  and  partly  descriptive. 

Mr.  Sharpe  does  not,  indeed,  set  forth  in  words  the  grand  two-fold 
division  ;  but  it  is  fully  involved  in  his  four-fold  division,  taken  along 
with  his  luminous  analysis  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  the  styles, 
the  subordination  perceptible  in  the  Lancet  and  Oeometrical,  the  fusion 
aimed  at  in  the  two  succeeding  styles. 

VOL.  XIII.  a 
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But,  while  fully  accepting  Mr.  Sharpe's  diyitton,  I  think  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  show  that  the  classification  is  one  which  faai 
been  fully  recognised  at  a  time  long  antecedent  to  the  publication 
of  his  '*  Seven  Periods  of  Gothic  architecture/'  and  before  his  Phper 
read  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Lincoln,  in  1848;  it  may  be 
indeed,  more  or  less,  under  different  names ;  but  that  is  no  more  than 
may  be  done  by  others,  who  may  accept  Mr.  Sharpe's  dirisions,  without 
committing  themselves  in  all  respects  to  his  nomenclature. 

A  philosophical  classification,  based  on  so  vast  an  amount  of  induc- 
tion as  that  required,  in  order  to  arrange  the  innumerable  examples  of 
a  national  architecture  for  many  ages,  can  scarcely,  we  might  suppose, 
be  originated  and  perfected  by  one  man ;  rather,  we  should  imagine  it 
to  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  many  working  together  for  the  same 
ends.  And  yet,  in  effect,  Mr.  Petit  worked  out  for  himself  the  great 
two-fold  division,  implied  in  Mr.  Sharpe's  classification,  under  the 
names  of  Early  Complete,  and  Late  Complete  Gothic ;  assigning  as  the 
grounds  of  his  so  dividing  Gothic  architecture  precisely  the  same 
reasons  which  have  led  Mr.  Sharpe  to  reject  the  three-fold  nomen- 
clature of  Rickman  and  the  Ecclesiological  Society.  And  as  long  ago 
as  the  year  1842,  it  was  proposed  (not,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  Mr. 
Freeman)  to  this  society,  that  a  style  termed  the  Geometrical  should  be 
placed  between  the  Early  English  and  the  Decorated,  as  it  is  argued 
against  in  the  Society's  Guide  published  in  that  year.  And  from  that 
time  this  division  has  been  recognised  in  many  of  the  Papers  read 
before  this  Society  ;  thus  in  the  Lent  Term,  1843,  Mr.  Freeman  terms 
the  Geometrical  Decorated  "  a  transition  from  the  simple  lights  of  the 
Early  English  to  the  Complete  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles, 
where  the  tracery  is  formed  by  continuing  the  mullions  and  mullion- 
arches  in  curved  or  straight  lines."  Here,  although  I  might  feel 
disposed  to  take  exception  at  the  giving  to  the  Decorated  a  transitional 
character  only,  the  distinction  is  clearly  grasped  between,  (if  I  may  so 
term  them,)  the  subordinated  and  the  ftised  styles.  Aiming  fikewise  at 
the  same  systematic  division.  Mi;,  Basil  Jones,  in  a  Paper  r^  in  Easter 
Term,  1843,  says  that  '*  the  Early  English  and  Perfect  Perpendicular 
are  two  epochs  of  mediaeval  art;  the  Decorated  being  a  period  of 
gradual  progression  from  the  former  to  the  latter."  And  again,  in 
October,  1846,  Mr.  Freeman  "affirms  that  there  are  but  two  styles 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  have  really  specific  characters  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  pervading  principle  in  each,  instead  of  a  mere  chro- 
nological line.  These  two  are  the  Early,  and  the  Perpendicular,  or 
....  the  Continuous :  the  Flowing  Decorated  belonging  to  the  Con- 
tinuous,  while  the  Geometrical  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Early  style,  or 
rather  a  transition  to  the  Continuous."  The  same  view  is  brought  out 
yet  more  clearly  by  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Nomen- 
clature of  Gothic  architecture,"  published  in  1849,  where  the  identity 
in  principle  between  the  divisions  of  Rickman  and  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  is  pointed  out,  and  the  assertion  repeated,  that  "  the  only  philo- 
sophical division,  the  only  one  founded  on  a  principle  in  each  class, 
is  that  into  two  styles,  which  may  be  each  subdivided  into  two  others." 

We  could  not  desire  a  clearer  enunciation  than  this  of  the  classifica- 
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tioa  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sharpe ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  only  drawn 
out  at  far  greater  length,  and  with  more  abundant  illustration  in  Mr. 
Freeokan'a  History  of  /^chitecture,  where  be  meets  the  objection  made, 
that  the  names  of  the  two  great  divisions.  Early  and  Continuous, 
do  not  quite  "  harmonise  or  balance  each  other,"  and  allows  that 
a  descriptive  name  for  the  Early  style,  if  an  appropriate  one  could  have 
been  found,  "  would  have  rendered  it  less  imperfect." 

Thus,  then,  this  division  of  Gothic  architecture  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  worked  out  by  various  individuals  during  several  years,  the 
first  enunciator  of  it  being  Mr.  Petit ;  while  I  believe  (and  Mr.  Scott's 
testimony  concurs)  that  to  Mr.  Freeman  must  be  assigned  the  credit 
of  having  first  reduced  it  to  a  tabular  form.  And  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  bear  my  witness,  amongst  many  others,  to  the  fact  that  this 
fourfold  division  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  assumed  and  carried 
out  by  ourselves.  In  a  paper  read  before  this  society,  in  Lent  term, 
1846,  I  spoke  of  *'  the  Decorated  and  the  Continuous,  meaning  by  the 
former  the  period  wherein  the  forms  are  geometrical,  while  the  latter 
includes  the  Flowing  and  Flamboyant,  as  well  as  Perpendicular  Con« 
tinuous  ;"^  and  this,  not  as  maintaining  anything  new,  but  only  as  the 
statement  of  a  division  which  I  had  already  recognised.  But,  indeed, 
the  whole  argument  of  that  paper  rested  on  the  fundamental  difference 
discernible  between  the  two  former  and  latter  styles  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, in  that  these  last  developed  one  and  the  same  principle  of  con- 
tinuousness,  to  the  complete  absorption  of  individual  features,  while 
the  other  preserved  all  the  forms  perfectly  distinct,  amidst  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  And  while  I  still  retain  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  great  styles,  the  classification  itself  has 
always  appeared  to  me  so  perfectly  conclusive,  as  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  won^r  that  (except,  possibly,  for  purposes  of  convenience)  any 
regard  should  be  had  of  the  earlier  nomenclature.  It  seems,  indeed, 
strange  to  class  under  one  denomination  things  so  entirely  antagonistic 
in  spirit  and  principle,  as  the  Geometrical  and  Flowing  Decorated, — to 
draw  the  boundary  at  the  introduction  of  straight  lines,  when  it  should 
be  placed  at  the  adoption  of  curved  (i.e.,  flowing)  ones.  For  myself,  I 
feel  that  the  recognition  of  the  fourfold  classification,  in  all  its  strictness, 
places  me  in  some  measure  in  a  dilemma  ;  because,  by  maintaining  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Geometrical,  I  cut  myself  off,  in  theory,  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  many  of  the  Flowing 
forms,  especially  when  found  in  combination  with  the  Greometrical^— 
this  giving  the  preference  to  a  transitional  period.  But  here  I  avail 
myself  of  Mr.  Jones's  words,  (in  his  paper  on  Uniformity,  1845.)  that 
it  is  during  such  a  period  that  "  analogy  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
the  highest  poetical  and  artistic  feeling  would  be  developed.**  I  must 
ask  the  indulgence  of  some  when  I  add,  that  the  Perpendicular  Con- 
tinuous,  in  its  strict  development,  is  to  me  as  uninviting  and  repulsive 
as  ever. 

If  these  remarks  prove  no  more,  they  must  show,  I  think,  that  the 
classification  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has  put  forth  as  his  own,  has  been,  not 
only  in  its  germ,  but,  allowing  for  differences  of  appellation,  in  its 
>  Yido  Tranisctions  of  the  Exater  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  for  1847. 
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completenesa  also,  in  practical  use  amongst  ne  for  seTeral  yearn.  Mr* 
Sharpe,  with  his  vast  amount  of  experience*  and  array  of  feKsta  and 
examples,  at  his  command,  has  doubtless  long  since  worked  out  the  same 
system  for  himself;  and  if  indiTidaala,  without  tiie  knowledge  of  eadi 
other,  have  from  the  same  subject-matter  arrived  independently  at  the 
same  conclusions,  the  circumstance  must  surely  tend,  in  no  common 
degree,  to  stamp  the  system  so  attained  as  philosophical  and  true,  and 
must  leave  room,  henceforth,  only  to  verbal  exceptions  as  to  the  nomen- 
clature by  which  it  is  purposed  to  describe  that  system ;  as  e.g.,  the 
desirableness,  confessed  by  Mr.  Freeman,  to  find  a  better  term  than 
'  early '  as  a  balance  to  '  continuous ;'  and,  in  a  similar  way,  the  objec- 
tions which  lie  against  the  use  of  Mr.  Sharpens  '  curvilinear  *  for  the 
'  flowing '  style. 

It  is  no  slight  gain  to  be  able  to  add  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Sharpe*s  name  to  this  division  of  styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  which 
Mr.  Freeman  had  before  maintained  so  ably  in  his  "  History  of  Archi- 
tecture ";  a  clsssification  which  I  receive  unhesitatingly,  while  I  am  fiv 
enough  removed  from  subscribing  to  the  superiority  which  he  has 
always  accorded  to  the  Perpendicular  or  Rectilinear  Continuous. 

OioROB  W.  Cox. 

February,  1852. 
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An  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  Hietcrical,  Theoretical,  and  Practicaf, 
by  JosBpn  Gwilt  ;  illluetrated  with  more  than  one  thousand  enyrav" 
ings  on  wood,  by  R.  Brakstoit,  /rom  drawings  by  John  Ssbastiak 
Gwilt.  Second  Edition,  with  a  supplemental  view  of  the  Symmetry 
and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture,  pp.  1092.  London :  Longman 
and  Co.     1851. 

That  this  work  should  have  reached  a  second  edition  is  a  proof  that  it 
has  supplied,  and  that  not  inadequately,  a  desideratum.  There  are  proba- 
bly few  men  who  could  satisfactorily  have  accomplished  a  task  so  wide 
and  comprehensive  as  that  which  Mr.  Gwilt  has  undertaken.  The  amount 
of  useful  and  varied  information  contained  in  the  volume  is  very  great, 
and  (which  is  an  especial  merit)  it  is  for  the  most  part  lucidly  arranged, 
and  very  copiously  indexed.  The  design  which  the  author  has  had  in 
view  has  been  to  construct  a  complete  body  of  architecture.  He  men- 
tions several  French  authors,  such  as  Rondelet,  Durand,  and  Lebnin, 
who  have  written  treatises  with  more  or  less  pretensions  to  this  title, 
but  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  the  idea  in  its  full  meaning.  Onr 
readers  need  not  be  told  how  many  arts  and  sciences  are  requisite  for 
the  education  of  a  perfect  architect.  Mr.  Gwilt  thinks  that  in  his  well- 
known  enumeration,  Vitruvius  has  unnecessarily  swelled  the  list.  His 
own,  however,  is  a  very  extensive  one;  and  we  oarsdhfes  shoiM  have 
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added  fleyeral,  such  as  iconography,  to  mention  but  one,  which  the  au- 
thor has  omitted.  Mr.  Owilt's  course  comprises  three  great  branched, 
the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  architecture.  Under  each  head  he 
has  collected  a  great  amount  of  instructive  matter,  and  he  is  not  wrong 
in  asserting  that  "  before  anyone  can  with  propriety  assume  the  name 
of  architect,  he  must  proceed  regularly  through  some  such  course  as  is 
prescribed  in  this  work.*'  **  The  main  object  of  its  author,"  he  adds, 
**  has  been  to  impart  to  the  student  all  the  knowledge  indispensable  for 
the  exercise  of  his  profession ;  but  should  the  perusal  of  this  encyclo- 
peedia  serve  to  form,  guide  or  correct  the  taste  even  of  the  amateur, 
the  author  will  not  consider  that  he  has  laboured  in  vain.'* 

To  review  a  work  so  extensive  as  this  must  of  necessity  be  im- 
possible. We  can  merely  call  our  readers'  attention  to  its  undoubted 
value,  and  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  particular  branch  of  architectural 
study  to  which  our  own  pages  are  devoted.  As  everyone,  it  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  has  something  or  other  to  do,  some  time  or  other 
in  his  life,  with  architecture,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  who  does  not 
occasionally  want  at  least  some  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Gwilt's 
Encyclopssdia  affords.  In  particular  the  glossary  of  technical  terms  is 
▼ery  extensive  and  very  useful.  The  architectural  student  will  find 
under  the  second,  or  theoretical,  branch  of  the  subject,  treatises  on 
Arithmetio  and  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 
Mensmation,  Drawing,  Perspective,  and  Sciography;  besides  scien- 
tific descriptions  of  various  building  materials,  and  instructions  as  to 
the  use  of  each,  and  tiie  method  of  particular  building  trades,  such 
as  Bricklaying,  Tiling,  Masonry,  Carpentry,  Joinery,  flumbery,  and 
others. 

To  general  readers.  Part  I.  on  the  History  of  Architecture  will  be 
the  most  interesting.  It  is,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  volume,  copiously 
and  judiciously  illustrated  with  wood-engpravings.  Pointed  Architec- 
ture, however,  is  throughout  undervalued.  There  has  been  an  evident 
desire  indeed  to  keep  pace  in  this  second  edition  with  the  general  revi- 
val of  this  kind  of  architecture,  but  the  wish  is  inadequately  carried  out. 
Mr.  Gwilt  is  still  a  disciple  of  the  late  Mr.  Millers  in  his  terminology 
of  the  Pointed  Styles,  and  has  not  at  all  made  himself  au  courant  with 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  feeling  on  this  matter.  He  is  con- 
tmiMdly  and  very  clumsily  using  inconsistent  nomenclatures,  and  takes 
many  occasions  for  an  unmeaning  sneer, — unmeaning  in  185-1— at  "  the 
cockney-gothic  of  the  present  day.**  If  there  was  any  truth  in  such  a 
sweeping  charge  in  1842,  when  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
appeared,  it  is  far  different  now,  when  we  have  the  works  of  such  archi- 
tects as  Messrs.  Butterfield,  Carpenter,  Ferrey,  Pugin,  Scott,  Street, 
and  otiiers,  to  refer  to.  We  noticed  one  curious  omission ;  Cologne 
Cathedral  is  spoken  of  (p.  125)  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
its  completion  since  1842.  Mr.  Gvnlt  has  compiled  a  very  useful  table 
of  the  comparative  dates  and  proportions  of  the  English  Cathedrals  ; 
and  indeed  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  will  be  found  in 
his  historical  dissertation. 

The  sectioki  on  "  Churches,**  in  Book  III.  which  treats  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Architecture,  is  still  more  curiously  inappropriate  to  the  present 
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activity  of  church-building.  But  we  noted  in  it  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
tract (remarkable  in  all  ways)  from  Sir  G.  Wren,  new  to  ourselves, 
that  we  cannot  but  put  it  before  our  readers.  "  A  church/'  he  says, 
"  should  not  be  so  filled  with  pews,  but  that  the  poor  may  have  room 
enough  to  stand  and  sit  in  the  alleys,  for  to  them  equally  is  the  gospel 
preached.  It  were  to  be  wished  there  were  to  be  no  pews,  but  benches ; 
but  there  is  no  stemming  the  tide  of  profit,  and  the  advantage  of  pew- 
keepers  ;  especially  too  since  by  pews  in  the  chapels  of  ease  the  miniater 
is  chiefly  supported." 

An  Appendix  contains  some  "  Remarks  on  Pointed  Architecture/* 
in  which  however  the  influence  of  the  late  revival  is  more  noticeable. 

We  conclude  this  notice  with  a  singular  passage  from  Mr.  Gwilt's 
discussion  on  the  word  Altar  in  his  Glossary  (p.  890) :  "  The  altar  of 
the  Protestant  churches  of  England  is  generally  only  an  oak  table, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  but  little  ornamented,  either  above  or 
on  the  sides.  In  country  churches  we  sometimes  find  superadded  as 
an  ornament,  to  show,  we  suppose,  that  painting  may  be  tolerated  in 
Protestant  worship,  the  figures 

'  Of  Moses  and  Aaron  stuck  close  by  the  wall, 
To  bold  the  Commandmenta  for  fear  they  should  UXL* 

The  fieust  is.  the  Church  of  England  is  so  overawed  by  sectaries^  that 
she  is  afraid  of  doing  anything  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  polished 
mind  as  respecta  the  decoration  of  her  churches,  which  are  in  the  new 
examples  built  by  the  commissioners  more  than  ever  stript  of  all  ele- 
gant accompaniments ;  a  practice  which  turns  our  churches  into  bams 
rather  than  temples  of  the  Most  High." 
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On  Mural  Painting  and  the  Decorations  of  Churches  generaUg ;  being  a 
paper  read  at  the  Architectural  Association,  March  14,  1851.  Bj 
Aktbub  Billing,  Architect,  Secretary  to  the  Association.  Lon- 
don: G.  Bell.     1851.     (pp.  30.) 

W£  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  brochure,  which,  without  addu- 
cing anything  very  new  or  striking,  puts  together  in  a  readable  form  a 
series  of  examples  of  polychromatic  decoration,  as  applied  to  walls, 
roofs  and  cielings,  stained  glass,  roodscreens  and  pardoses,  encaustic 
tiles,  metal  work,  monuments  and  sepulchral  brasses,  besides  details 
such  as  fonts  and  pulpits.  Mr.  Billing  concludes  with  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  general  restoration  of  coloured  ornament ;  and  has  en- 
riched his  paper  with  a  careful  description,  and  one  or  two  illustrations 
of  the  mural  paintings  lately  discovered  by  himself  in  the  church  of  S. 
Laurence,  Reading.  This  paper,  which  was  kindly  sent  us  by  a  frigid, 
is  reprinted  (it  is  stated)  from  "  The  Architect's  Joomal." 
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we  hare  heard  severely  reprobated  in  S.  Pttul's,  is  correct, — ^the  not 
having  the  Te  Deum  on  the  Sundays  of  Advent.  The  Sarum  rubric  is 
express : — Non  dicaiur  Te  Deum  laudamus  per  tottan  Adventum^  de 
fuoamqMe  fit  sertnthtm.  The  Roman  breviary — no  guide,  however,  to 
us — adds,  nisi  m  festis ;  and  most  of  the  monastic  breviaries  enjoin  it 
also  on  Sundays. 

The  Hymnal  Noted  is  in  use  at  S.  PauPs.  Ouidetti's  melody,  to 
which  the  Prime  Hymn,  "Now  that  the  daylight  fills  the  sky,"  was 
given,  is  perhaps  only  suited,  at  it  was  written,  for  festal  use.  But  it 
was  well  sung,  or, — as  the  Sarum  Hymnal  would  say,  read, — only  we 
could  wish  for  a  little  more  spirit,  and  a  little  less  time.  It  is  painful 
to  hear  an  organist  who  seems  to  think  that  |h=2xh  =  4x   ♦ 

We  are  not  speaking  of  a  Litany  Day.  But  on  the  S.  PauFs  Litanies 
we  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  They  are  read, — we  mean  read  in 
polytone, — by  the  Priest,  and  sung  by  the  choir;  and  the  eflfect 
of  such  an  arrangement  when  Tallis^s  Double  Litany  is  used, — 
drawled  out,  too,  as  it  is,  is  inconceivable.  The  reader  may  fancy — 
we  do  not  care  to  describe — the  Agnus  Dei  so  given.  We  trust  that 
the  extraordinary  modem  Litany,  which  has  sometimes  been  heard  at 
S.  Paul's,  will  not  disgrace  its  choir,  nor  vex  its  congregation  any 


As  to  the  particular  service  we  have  in  hand.  Why  is  the  Amen, 
previously  in  the  monotone,  given  to  two  notes  after  the  first  Collect  ? 
And  why  does  the  organ,  from  the  same  period,  accompany  it  ? 

These  are  the  remarks  which  struck  us  during  the  service  of  which  we 
write.  We  have  spoken,  as  our  custom  is,  out ;  and  we  shall  be  truly 
§^d  if  what  we  have  said  shall  be  of  use  in  helping  the  removal  of  any 
of  these  imperfections.  We  want  1.  The  watchbox  turned  into 
fuel  for  some  poor  family ;  2.  Anglican  Chants  scouted ;  3.  The 
Pkayers,  and  more  especially  the  Litany,  said  by  the  Priest  as  by 
the  Choir.  And  in  the  meantime  we  wish  the  incumbent,  most 
heartily,  success  in  all  his  undertakings,  in  his  church  and  out  of  it ; 
success  in  the  stained  glass,  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  ordered,  and 
which  we  shall  not  hoi  to  notice;  success  in  the  schools,  which 
are  talked  of ;  success  in  the  spire,  which  is  as  yet  scarcely  talked 
of;  health  and  help  (zeal  and  work  we  need  not  wish  him,)  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  just  as  much  persecution  as  shall  testify  to, 
and  shall  help  on,  his  making  way.  We  hope  that  for  the  future,  as 
for  the  past,  we  may  apply  to  him  the  words  of  a  mediaeval  poet 
of  the  same  diocese,  Gervase  of  Chichester : 

Non  jaoet,  mm  titnbat,  non  est  immntatas 
Non  est  ante  Baalim  timide  curvstos. 

Cam  Naboth  legitime  mente  stabilitft, 
Perdam,  sit,  potins  vineam  cvm  vitA, 
Qttam  in  hortom  olenun  sit,  me  dante,  trita  : 
Et  tutando  vineam,  stat  armatns  ita. 
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Mr.  Street  read  a  Paper  on  True  Principles  in  Architecture,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  developement  founded  thereon.  He  showed  how  that 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  all  true  principle  had  been  ignored ; 
each  man's  caprice  being  his  rule  in  defiance  of  all  laws  either  of  con- 
struction or  art.  The  great  law  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  art  is  truth, 
which  by  no  means  excludes  religion,  but  is  more  applicable  as  a  law, 
and  on  this  all  developement  must  be  founded ;  he  would  assume  theie- 
fore,  1st.  that  in  good  Architecture  whatever  is  truthful  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  in  itself  proper  and  good,  though  it  have  no  old  precedent  in 
its  favour ;  and  ^nd,  that  no  developement  can  be  good  which  does  not 
proceed  upon  this  principle.  The  absence  of  a  desire  to  develope,  had 
led  men  to  imagine  that  our  only  object  was  to  restore  a  dead  style ; 
whereas  had  we  seized  on  the  principles  of  that  style  and  worked  boldly 
we  ahould  soon  have  improved.  In  all  Architecture  the  first  principles 
are  constructional,  and  none  could  be  good,  in  which  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  as  the  Pointed  arch  is  the  greatest  invention  in  construction 
that  has  ever  been  achieved,  it  follows  that  all  imitations  of  Classic 
Architecture  are  barbarous  and  bad.  As  long  as  Greek  art  was  fine  it 
was  so  because  it  was  constructional. 

The  opportunities  for  developement  are  various :  1st,  by  examination 
of  foreign  examples,  the  true  view  of  these  being  that  they  are  so  many 
developements  from  the  one  great  fact  of  the  Pointed  arch,  not  that  they 
are  the  developement  best  suited  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
found,  though  this  is  often  true  of  mouldings  and  so  forth.  Nor  should 
we  stop  here,  but  classic  buildings  should  also  be  examined  in  order  to 
see  whether  any  beauties  existed  in  them  which  might  be  available  for 
all  time.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine  this  point  in  detail  and  after 
proving  how  untrue  the  classic  column  became  directly  it  had  no  active 
work  to  perform,  showed  that  the  cornice  gives  us  a  valuable  hint  as  to 
the  use  of  horizontal  lines,  and  that  the  decorations  of  mouldings  are, 
as  a  rule,  strictly  Architectural  and  not  Sculptural  (as  most  mediaeval 
carvings  were)  and  these  were  very  important  points  for  consideration. 
He  then  argued  in  favour  of  the  horizontal  line,  instancing  the  method 
of  its  use  in  the  Italian  and  Greek  Pointed  churches,  and  proving  from 
instances  in  England  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
style  and  that  it  was  eminently  constructional :  the  modem  method 
of  quoining  dark  buildings  with  light  stone  being  bad  because  it  does  not 
look  constructive.  Other  points  to  be  learnt  from  foreign  examples  are 
the  advantage  of  height,  which  had  never  been  appreciated  in  Englaod. 
and  is  nevertheless  a  grander  thing  than  length  in  theory  as  in  effect. 
Then  the  admission  of  light  was  never  properly  studied,  but  it  was 
shown  that  this  was  of  great  importance,  as  many  wonderful  efiPects 
may  be  produced  by  its  proper  regulation.  Then  after  an  earnest 
expression  of  admiration  of  the  foreign  Apsidal  Ends  he  proceeded  to 
consider  the  principles  of  the  arrangement  and  design  of  glass.  This 
he  thought  ought  to  be  quite  in  the  Architect's  hands,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  absurd  to  expect  high  art  from  glass  painters ;  and  this  he 
proved  further  by  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  manufiocture  and 
material  under  which  all  stained  glass  is  done.  These  of  necessity 
involve  a  very  conventional  mode  of  treatment.    The  arrangement  of 
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levels  of  floors  and  designs  of  pavements  were  next  adverted  to,  and 
then  the  delicate  variations  in  the  plans  of  churches  to  suit  particular 
dicnmstances ;  and  the  most  important  of  all  ways  of  improvement 
were  perhaps  in  the  use  in  construction  of  coloured  materials,  as  e.g. 
bricks,  marbles,  and  tiles.  This  was  considered  at  some  length,  and 
Mr.  Street  concluded  by  observing  that  all  these  developements  would, 
so  long  as  they  were  altogether  truthful,  be  so  far  good.  But  so  far 
only — for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  rules  could  make  an  artist. 
The  foundation  must  be  truth,  and  on  this  the  really  artistic  mind 
guided  by  religion  might  work  and  develope  with  success  and  certainty ; 
but  as  art  without  religion  was  worthless,  so  also  would  religion  be 
powerless  in  art  without  the  true  fire  of  the  artist's  mind. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Wood,  Trinity  College,  having  made  some 
remarks  on  Mr.  Street's  Essay,  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  sent  to  the 
Society  by  the  Rev.  6.  W.  Cox,  Trinity  College,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, claiming  for  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  and  its  chief  mem- 
bers priority  in  point  of  time  in  the  origination  and  use  of  the  four- fold 
division  of  Styles  of  Architecture,  afterwards  independently  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in 
an  animated  discussion  on  private  business. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  March  3rd,  the  Rev.  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  James  Parker  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  Pamphlets  presented  by  Mr.  Jewitt, 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  were  exhibited. 
The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  stating  that  the 
Pkresident  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  Parker  had  during  the  past  week  been 
on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Warwick,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  S. 
Mary's  church  at  the  desire  of  the  Vicar,  who  had  come  to  Oxford  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  with  the  Committee  at  its  last  meeting. 
They  had  made  several  suggestions  which  the  architects  employed 
upon  the  restoration,  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Francis,  were  about  to  embody 
in  their  plans.  Applications  for  aid  had  been  received  from  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Pratt,  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire,  and  for  advice  from  the  Rev.  6. 
D.  Bourne,  Weston  Subedge,  Broadway,  Worcestershire.  A  Sub- 
committee had  been  nominated  to  take  into  consideration  an  application 
from  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Cotton,  for  aid  in  obtaining  a  fitting 
design  for  a  bell- tower  to  be  erected  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Freeman  then  read  a  paper  on  Malmsbury  Abbey  Church.  This 
church  must,  when  complete,  have  occupied  a  very  high  rank  among 
English  buildings,  and,  though  at  present  only  a  small  portion  remains, 
the  general  design  can  be  accurately  made  out.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  commenced  by  the  celebrated  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  about  1 135,  and  if  this  date  be  correct,  we  may  possibly  set 
it  down  as  the  earliest  English  example  of  the  systematic  preference  of 
the  Pointed  arch  in  the  main  arcades  of  a  large  church.  The  Norman 
fabric  still  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  but  was  subjected  to  , 
important  changes  during  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  seras.     Mr. 
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Freeman  traced  out  at  length  the  process  by  which,  by  combiiiiog  the 
statements  of  Leland  and  others  with  the  indications  remaining  on  the 
spot  he  had  been  enabled  to  restore  on  paper  the  general  notion  of 
all  the  important  features  of  the  building,  and  in  some  cases  their  actual 
details.  The  west  front  was  originally  of  the  same  shape  as  that  after- 
wards employed  at  Salisbury — an  early  instance  of  eham.  In  the  Per- 
pendicular period  a  large  western  tower  was  built  within  the  nave,  as 
at  Shrewsbury  Abbey  and  Hereford  Cathedral.  This  tower  existed  in 
Leland's  time,  but  the  central  tower,  crowned  with  an  enormously  lofty 
spire,  had  previously  fallen.  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  the  historical  investigation  of  particular  buildings,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  disciple  of  Professor  Willis,  remarking  what  valuable 
materials  were  afforded  in  Oxford  itself  for  that  branch  of  Archaeological 
study,  especially  in  the  Cathedral  and  S.  Peter's  church. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  Merton  College,  read  an  accurate  account  of 
the  sculptures  in  the  great  doorway  of  Salisbury  ^Cathedral,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Cockerell.  Some  further  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Millard 
and  Mr.  James,  after  which  the  President,  having  thanked  Mr.  Free- 
man, adjourned  the  meeting. 


The  last  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  during  the  pre- 
sent term  was  held  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday, 
March  17th,  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  Reports  of  the  New  York  Ecclesiological  Society,  and 
Sketches  of  the  Architectural  Beauties  of  Wells  and  Glastonbury  by 
£.  Cole,  Esq.  were  exhibited. 

The  Committee's  Report  announced  that  communications  were  goimg 
on  between  themselves  and  Archdeacon  Cotton,  on  the  subject  of  a 
bell-tower  about  to  be  erected  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural 
Society,  containing  an  invitation  to  an  Architectural  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Northampton  in  Easter  week,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  <^ 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Several  letters  for  advice  had  been 
received. 

Mr.  James  Parker  read  a  paper  on  the  Triforium.  He  said  that  the 
usual  derivation  of  tres  and  fores  did  not  hold  good,  as  the  three-light 
triforiums  were  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  He  therefore  at- 
tempted a  new  derivation,  namely,  <rt-  contracted  from  tyrriforuumt  the 
tower  passage,  which  he  applied  to  the  clerestory  passage  and  not  to 
the  lower  one  which  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  triforium,  but  is 
more  properly  called  the  blind  story,  and  which  was  often  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  be  used  for  no  purpose,  but  as  an  architectural 
design  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  which  would  otherwise  exist  between 
the  arches  and  clerestory.  The  upper  gallery  on  the  other  hand  he 
believed  always  led  into  the  tower.  In  Christ  Church  Cathedral  as  in 
many  instances  there  is  no  other  approach. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Parker  for  his  paper,  which  showed  both 
ingenuity  and  research,  although  he  could  not  go  along  with  him  on  the 
point  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  triforium.    Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
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James,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Chester,  and  others  discussed  the  question. 
Mr.  IVenderg^t  made  some  inquiries  of  the  Dorchester  Sub-committee 
relative  to  the  restorations  going  on  in  Dorchester  Church,  deprecating 
the  system  of  competition  in  accepting  the  contracts  of  builders.  Mr. 
HiomtoQ  desired  to  know  if  anything  in  the  way  of  flying  buttresses 
eoold  be  added  to  the  pinnacles  of  S.  Mary*s  spire  to  remedy  the  present 
isolated  appearance  which  they  present  when  viewed  from  certain 
points.     These  questions  having  been  considered  the  meeting  separated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OP 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A  CoMMiTTXB  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  February  9th,  1852,  the 
Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  in  the  chair.  Present,  the  Earl  Spencer, 
Sir  C.  E.  Isham,  Bart.,  W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq.,  W,  Smyth,  Esq.,  Revds. 
J.  P.  Lightfoot,  C.  H.  Hartshome,  H.  Rose,  W.  Thornton,  H.J. 
Bigge,  6.  R.  Mackamess,  H.  De  Sausmarez,  T.  James,  &c.  l^e 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  the  following  new  mem- 
bers were  elected : — 

Lady  Elizabeth  VilUen,  Julby  HaU. 
Rev.  H.  Ward,  Aldwinckle. 
Rev.  H.  Cox,  Duston. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Adams,  Sibbertoft. 

The  following  presents  were  received  : — Two  numbers  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society's  Reports ;  two  of  the  Archae- 
ologia  Cambrensis ;  first  vol.  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  ; 
the  History  of  King's  Lynn ;  anastatic  drawings  of  Little  Gidding  and 
other  churches,  from  the  Rev.  G.  Mackarness.  The  resolution  of  the 
last  meeting,  that  all  life  subscriptions  should  be  added  to  the  reserved 
fund,  was  confirmed.  The  amount  of  that  fund  is  now  £125.  Grants 
of  £5  towards  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's  Church,  for  1852,  and 
the  like  sum  for  1853,  and  £5  towards  the  "Northampton  Memorial," 
were  confirmed.  The  original  drawings  by  Mr.  Wickes,  of  Leicester, 
for  his  forthcoming  work  on  "  The  Towers  and  Spires  of  England," 
were  exhibited  and  greatly  admired.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Winston 
on  the  Aldwinckle  glass  was  read,  and  further  communications  from 
the  rector.  It  was  agreed  to  purchase  a  small-paper  copy  of  Baker's 
History  of  Northamptonshire.  Some  points  as  to  the  restoration  of 
Little  Gidding  church  were  referred  to  the  Committee  by  Wm.  Hop- 
kinson,  Esq.  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Little  Gidding  is  well  known  from 
its  association  with  the  devotional  life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.  Much  of 
the  internal  fittings  remain  as  he  left  them — the  row  of  Jacobean  stalls, 
placed,  chapel  fashion,  along  the  north  and  south  walls,  the  brass  eagle, 
the  brass  font,  and  fragments  of  the  old  hangings,  are  still  found  in  the 
church,  though  considerable  tampering  appears  to  have  taken  place 
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with  the  wood-work.  The  external  walls  are  very  plain,  and  of  brick ; 
the  west  end  very  poor,  and  certainly  altered  since  Nicholas  Ferrar's 
time.  The  Committee  recommended  no  attempt  at  rebuilding  or  re- 
storing in  Gothic  style,  but  the  renovation  of  the  existing  materials  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  and  arrangement  they  were  in  in 
Nicholas  Ferrar*s  time.  The  chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  advantage  of  having  careful  drawings  made  of  all  churches 
previously  to  any  restoration,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  S.  Sepul- 
chre's. A  discussion  ensued  relative  to  the  place  where  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  held.  An  invitation  has  been  given 
to  the  Society  to  meet  the  Lincolnshire  Society  at  Sleaford.  firackley 
was  also  proposed  as  a  part  of  the  county  as  yet  un visited,  and  where 
the  Bucks,  Berks,  and  Oxford  Societies  might  probably  be  brought 
together.  It  was  ultimately  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hartsbome, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Smyth,  that  the  spring  meeting,  instead  of  the  autumn 
meeting,  should  this  year  be  held  at  Northampton ;  it  being  nnderstood 
that  an  invitation  should  be  given  to  other  architectural  bodies  to  form 
a  congress  here,  with  especial  reference  to  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepul- 
chre's, and  that  an  evening  meeting  should  be  held.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  next  Committee  meeting  should  be  on  the  second  Monday  in 
March.  The  members  then  adjourned  to  S.  Sepulchre's  church,  after 
which  a  S.  Sepulchre's  Restoration  Committee  was  formed ;  Lord 
Henley  in  the  chair;  the  members  above-mentioned  being  present, 
with  the  addition  of  Geo.  Rands,  Esq.,  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales,  Revds. 
W.  Butiin,  T.  Hutton,  F.  S.  Millington,  Messrs.  CoUedge,  Seaby, 
&c.  Mr.  Butiin  laid  before  the  meeting  an  account  of  the  subscrip- 
tions promised  since  the  last  meeting.  The  Report  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Scott,  was  read,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Earl  Spencer,  seconded 
by  Sir  Chas.  Isham,  Bart.,  was  received.  It  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Scott  to  give  further  information  as  to  the  accommodation  and  expense 
of  the  plan  proposed.  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwj^ne  Compton, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Rev. 
T.  Hutton  be  an  additional  secretary  to  the  Committee.  A  S.  Peter's 
Committee  was  held  the  following  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales 
in  the  chair.  Present,  Rev.  F.  S.  Trotman,  R.D.,  Revds.  H.  De  Saus- 
marez,  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  T.  James,  &c.  A  statement  of  the  accounts 
having  been  read,  it  appeared  that  there  would  be  a  probable  deficiency 
of  £220.  15s.  3d.,  which  sum  it  was  hoped  to  make  up  at  the  public 
opening  of  the  church  on  its  completion,  the  day  for  which  was  fixed 
on  the  Thursday  in  Easter  week.  There  will  be  yet  a  further  sum  of 
£122  required  before  the  whole  of  Mr.  Scott*s  plans  can  be  carried  out, 
the  present  communion-table  and  altar-rails  being  temporary,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  screen  on  the  north  side  being  for  the  present 
omitted. 


A  special  Committee  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  March  8th,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  proposed  spring  Meeting  at 
Northampton.  The  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales  in  the  chair.  Present,  the 
Rev.  Lord  Alwyue  Compton,  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  E.  Thornton,  Esq., 
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EeTds.  H.  J.  Bigge,  H.  Bromehead,  H.  De  Sausmiirez,  T.  James,  J.  P. 
Lightfoot.  G.  A.  Poole,  J.  C.  Poole,  W.  Thornton,  G.  Smith,  &c. 
Franklin  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  Braanston,  was  elected  a  member.  The 
Rector  of  Winwick  submitted  plans,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  for  the  re- 
building of  his  chancel.  The  chancel  is  very  simple  *'  Early  English,** 
attached  to  a  cross  church  of  the  same  style,  and  the  architect  has  very 
judiciously  taken  the  model  of  the  beautiful  little  church  of  Strizton, 
in  this  county,  to  restore  the  east  end,  all  the  architectural  features  of 
the  rest  of  the  chancel  being  complete,  and  these  are  to  be  restored 
stone  for  stone.  Even  the  old  green  glass,  so  much  preferable  to  clear 
modem  white  glass,  where  you  do  not  want  to  look  out  at  window,  is 
to  be  replaced.  The  chancel  is  to  be  furnished  with  carved  oak  benches, 
ranging  east  and  west.  The  roof  of  open  timbers.  A  small  vestry  is 
to  be  added.  The  present  east  window  is  miserably  debased  under  a 
round  brick  arch.  The  general  character  of  the  plan  was  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  some  few  alterations  in  details  only 
adopted.  A  very  handsome  and  correct  memorial  window  to  the  late 
Joseph  Simons,  Esq.,  has  lately  been  put  up  by  the  Lovell  family  in 
this  very  interesting  little  church,  which  only  wants  a  little  reparation 
and  open  seats,  copied  from  the  existing  old  benches,  to  make  it  perfect 
of  its  kind.  A  design  for  a  new  school  and  school-house  at  Duston, 
also  by  Mr.  Law,  was  exhibited,  and  the  elevation  and  plan  much 
approved.  It  was  agreed  that  the  forthcoming  work  on  the  Memorial 
Brasses  of  Northamptonshire,  by  F.  Hudson,  Esq.,  should  come  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society ;  a  sub-committee,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Bloxam  and  others,  being  appointed  to  advise  with  Mr.  Hudson 
on  the  subject.  This  work  will  embrace  large  metallized  engravings 
of  all  the  brasses  existing  in  the  county,  and  of  some  that  are  now  des- 
troyed. The  assistance  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  earnestly  requested 
to  make  this  work  as  complete  as  possible.  The  resolution  of  the  last 
meeting,  fixing  this  year  the  spring  meeting,  instead  of  the  autumn 
one.  at  Northampton,  was  confirmed,  and  a  sub-committee  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  and  report  to  the  general  committee  on  Monday, 
the  2^nd.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  large  Architectural  Congress,  to 
invite  members  of  all  Societies  in  union,  and  especially  the  London 
Committee,  for  the  restoration  of  the  round  portion,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Northampton.  The  Wednesday  after  Easter,  April  the 
14th,  has  been  fixed  for  the  day  of  meeting,  and  it  is  intended  to  have 
a  morning  meeting,  for  strictly  architectural  papers,  and  to  hear  Mr. 
Scott's  report  on  S.  Sepulchre's,  then  to  visit  the  church,  and  to  have 
a  general  evening  meeting  at  seven,  when  members  and  their  friends 
will  be  admitted  by  tickets.  Earl  Spencer  has  been  invited  to  preside. 
Other  architectural  papers  or  addresses  of  general  interest  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  of  meeting  will  allow  many  of  the 
townsfolk  of  Northampton  to  attend,  who  have  hitherto  been  prevented 
from  being  present  at  the  morning  meetings  of  the  society.  The 
schools  of  S.  Sepulchre's  parish  have  kindly  been  placed  by  the  Vicar 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  has 
consented  to  act  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  has  undertaken  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms. 
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Wb  have  received  Part  I.  of  Volume  IL  of  the  TYuflactions  of  the 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  Session  1851-52.  It  contains  an 
interesting  Introductory  Address,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay ; 
and  a  paper  by  David  Laing.  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, entitled,  "Who  was  the  Architect  of  Heriot*s  Hospital?'* 
Mr.  Laing  proves  that  it  was  neither  Dr.  Balcanquall,  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham, who  can  claim  this  honour,  nor  Inigo  Jones,  but  a  Scotch  archi* 
tect  named  William  Wallace,  who  also  built  Wintoun  House.  He 
republishes  a  view  of  Heriot*s  Hospital  as  it  was  in  1647,  copied  from 
a  Dutch  engraving  of  that  date,  and  recommends  that  the  building 
should  be  brought  back  to  this  ideal.  Appended  to  this  Fart  is  the 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Management,  with  a  list  of  the  Committees 
and  Office-bearers,  and  the  Roll  of  Members.  We  wish  all  success 
to  this  Scottish  Institute. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


8,  Matthew,  Bedford  New  Town,  8.  Panerae,  Londtm. — ^We  are 
noticing  this  diurch  from  a  published  lithograph,  the  view  taken  from 
the  south-east  It  appears  to  be  an  ambitious  Middle-Pointed  design, 
embracing  chancel,  clerestoried  nave  and  aisles,  and  tower  witii  spire 
eastward  of  the  south  aisle  to  the  nave.  The  roofe  are  exceedingly 
high  pitched ;  and  the  tower  and  spire  very  marked  with  buttresses  and 
arcades  and  pinnacles.  We  must  recur  to  this  design  after  a  personal 
visit. 

Att8amts,  GrMUm,  8tafard$hire. — ^Thts  church,  occupying  a  very 
picturesque  situation  in  the  Staffordshire  Moorlands,  has  been  wholly 
rebailt  by  private  munificence  in  a  very  complete  and  sumptuous 
manner  a  few  years  ago  under  the  professional  care  of  Mr.  Francis. 
It  contains  a  chancel,  nave;,  and  two  aisles,  without  clerestory, 
western  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  a  south-western  porch* 
The  style  is  intended  to  be  the  earlier  kind  of  Third-Pointed, 
but  we  cannot  praise  the  detail  generally,  nor,  in  particular,  the 
tracery  of  the  windows,  which  much  wants  character  and  variety. 
The  church  is  built  very  substantially  of  millstone-grit,  brought  from  a 
BCBghbouring  paridi.  At  a  distance  its  spire  is  a  very  conspicuous  and 
satisfiBctory  object,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  huge  masses  of  the 
surrounding  hOls.  But  on  a  nearer  view  the  spire  will  be  found  to  be 
mock  less  pleasing,  the  haunches  especially  being  very  unsdentificallj 
treated,  and  not  well  connecting  the  somewhat  slender  octagonal  spire 
with  the  square  toww  which  it  surmounts.  There  are  spiite-ligbta  on 
the  cardinal  sides.     The  nave  has  a  roof  of  very  sharp  pitch,  while  the 
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hare  lean-to  roofo,  all  of  blue  slates.  The  nave  roof  contrasts 
very  disagreeably  with  that  of  the  chancel,  which  though  contempo* 
raneous  in  intended  style  has  a  very  flat  roof,  just  like  a  Tudor 
addition  to  an  earlier  church.  This  is  peculiarly  unhappy.  All  the 
xDofs  have  stone  parapets ;  and  the  nave  roof  is  drained  by  gurgoyles. 
which  pour  their  water  over  the  roofs  of  the  aisles.  Inside  the 
effect.  In  spite  of  some  drawbacks,  is  very  churchlike.  The  arcades, 
which  are  of  four  arches,  are  attenuated,  and  the  chancel-arch  is  a  poor 
continuous  design.  All  the  windows  have  stained  glass,  but  merely  in 
patterns,  of  an  average  kind.  The  chancel  is  raised  three  steps  above 
the  nave,  without  any  screen,  and  the  sanctuary,  one  step  higher,  is 
also  unprovided  with  a  rail.  Both  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  sanctuary  has  a  stone  altar,  carved  with 
devices,  and  a  floriated  cross  above  it.  On  the  north  side  is  a  credence,, 
and  on  the  south  two  stone  sedilia.  The  chanoel  proper  is,  (and  this  is 
the  wont  defect  in  the  church,)  quite  without  seats  or  fittings  of  any 
kind  ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave  is  assigned  to  the  choir, -who  tit  on 
two  longitudinally  placed  benches  on  each  side.  The  prayen  are  said 
from  these  seats,  and  the  choir  is  surpliced.  On  the  chancel  steps  is  a 
litany-desk,  and  westward  of  it  a  lettem  facing  west.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  of  stone,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  approached 
through  a  door  in  the  wall  from  the  sacristy.  The  rest  of  the  nave  and 
the  aisles  are  furnished  with  good  open  seats,  all  of  solid  oak.  There 
is  an  organ  eastward  of  the  north  aisle,  played  from  the  sacristy,  which 
is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  chancel.  The  sacristy  has  no  external 
door,  but  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  chancel,  quite  at  its  west  end, 
and  so  interfering  with  the  possibility  of  having  proper  stalls,  is  an 
unusually  large  priest's  door  of  Third-Pointed  design.  The  south 
porch  has  a  high-pitched  roof,  and  is  placed  too  far  eastward.  Frag- 
ments of  two  cylindrical  Romanesque  piera  remain  in  the  churchyard, 
vestiges  of  the  original  church,  and  two  stone  coffins  ara  preserved  out- 
side ^e  north  wall  of  the  chanoel. 

8, ,  MidcUetoH,  Rothwell,  Yorkshire. — We  have  seen  a  lithograph 

of  this  church,  taken  from  the  south-west,  which  represents  it  as  a 
Fint-Pointed  structure,  with  chancel,  derestoried  nave,  aisles,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  forming  a  south-west  porch.    The  architect  is  Mr.^  K. . 
D.  Chantrell.     We  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  design,  which  is  a 
bare  and  meagre  specimen  of  very  early  First-Pointed.  The  lancets  are 
large  and  clumsy  throughout,  the  soofs  low*  pitched,  and  the  absence  of 
pinnadea  and  gable  crosses  (except  on  the  chanoel  gable)  is  very, 
marked,     like  ^ttressing  is  hardly  of  so  early  a  character  as  the  style 
choaen.    The  west  facade  is  an  arcade  of  fivt  pierced  with  a  couplet  of 
lancets,  with  a  single  lancet  above  in  the  gable.    The  clerestory  has . 
couplets  of  short  lancets.    The  tower  is  not  high  enou^  for  its  belfry 
story  to  overtop  the  nave  gable^ — ^it  b  buttressed  in  three  stages  up  to 
a  little  below  the  belfry  ;  the  belfry  has  on  each  side  a  triplet  arcade 
pierced  with  one  lancet,  recessed  under  a  corbel-table.     The  spire  is 
octagonal,  with  haunches,  and  spire-lights  on  the  cardinal  faces. 

Chapel  School,  Wood  End,  Ardeky,  Herts. — ^We  notice  this  building, 
fnom  a  rough  lithograph,  for  the  sake  of  expressing  our  approbation  of 
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its  general  treatment.  The  parUh  of  Ardeleyhas  a  hamlet,  nnmbeiing 
more  than  300  inhabitants,  two  miles  distant  from  the  church.  To 
meet  their  wants  this  "chapel  school**  has  been  built;  there  is  a 
school  room,  forming  as  it  were  a  nave,  37  ft.  by  1 8  ft. ;  a  south  transept, 
10  ft.  by  15  ft. ;  and  a  sanctuary,  9  ft.  by  18  ft. ;  the  two  latter  sepa- 
rated fix>m  the  school  room  by  a  curtain.  The  total  expense  will  be 
£540.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  meet 
such  cases  as  these.  But  the  south  transept  is  in  all  ways  superfluous ; 
a  larger  nave,  to  be  used  as  a  school  room,  and  a  chancel,  to  be  thrown 
open  when  divine  service  is  held,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 
We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  outline  of  the  actua]  design  of 
the  Wood  End  Chapel  School,  but  we  will  not  judge  it  from  so  rude  a 
drawing.  The  best  feature  in  it  seems  to  be  a  beU-cote  at  the  inter- 
section. 

S. ,  Newera  Ellia,  Ceylon, — ^The  January  Quarterly  Paper  of  the 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  gives  a  view  of  this  new 
church.  It  was  designed  by  Major  Brunker,  and  a  private  soldier  of 
the  fifteenth  regiment;  and  it  holds  2^  persons.  The  clergyman 
writing  about  it  says,  that  "  the  church  is  truly  English  in  appearance" ; 
but  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is,  though  evidently  wdl  meant,  a 
most  nondescript  structure.  It  is  cruciform,  with  angle  buttresses, 
flattish  roofs,  and  windows  of  pseudo-tracery — with  a  cross  over  the 
chancel  gable,  and  a  bell-cote  over  the  west  end.  There  is  an  entrance 
door  in  Uie  east  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  climate  of  Newera 
Ellia  requires  no  peculiar  architectural  conditions,  llie  Bishop  has 
given  a  font  of  Caen  stone  to  this  church. 
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Uandaff  Cathedral. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  printing  the  follow- 
ing appeal  from  the  Dean  of  Uandaff  in  behalf  of  the  further  progress 
of  the  works  of  restoration  in  this  cathedral.  We  commend  it  to  the 
best  exertions  of  our  readers. 

*'  Uandaff,  Christmas  Eve,  1 851 . 

"  Being  compelled  shortly  to  return  to .  the  sick  bed  of  my  son  in 
Madeira,  I  am  anxious,  before  leaving  Uandaff,  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  my  friends  and  neighbours  the  present  state  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  cathedral  committed  to  my  charge.  In  so  doing  I  have 
not  only  to  thank  them  for  the  support  their  generosity  has  conferred 
on  this  interesting  undertaking,  but  to  implore  that  additional  aid 
which  is  absolutely  required  to  continue  the  progress  of  our  work  so 
for  as  may  again  place  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  in  an  adequate  state 
to  provide  our  congregation  with  proper  space  for  their  accommodation 
at  divine  worship. 

"  This  has  now  become  an  object  of  pressing  importance ;  and  it 
appeals  for  your  support  to  motives  of  Christian  utility  far  higher  than 
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upon  ounelres,  should  be,  through  oar  instrumentality,  what  we  ap- 
prove of  and  admire  as  the  work  of  other  men.  .  .  ,  We  need,  in  fact, 
look  no  further  than  our  own  city,  to  find  the  same  cause  for  regret ; 
for  while  our  cathedral  yields  to  few  in  architectural  interest,  and  ete 
an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  best  period  of  architecture,  (in  spite 
of  occasional  disfigurements,  which  nearly  all  would  rejoice  in  seeing 
removed,)  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  city,  of  equal  antiquity  and 
importance,  which  is  so  devoid  of  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  in  its 
numerous  churches.  Let  no  one  say  that  there  is  no  work  yet  to  be 
done,  here  and  everywhere :  there  is  surely  ample  room  for  some  great 
efiTort  to  be  made  in  church  improvement  here  in  the  mother  town,  and 
then  we  might  hope  to  see  the  same  work  branching  out  in  our  more 
distant  parishes, — the  mother  leading  her  daughters  in  the  holy  work, 
and  one  stirring  up  the  other's  righteous  zeal.  .  .  . 

"  These  remarks  of  your  committee  will  hardly  be  considered  out  of 
place,  when  they  report  how  small  has  been  the  number  of  plans  for 
building  or  restoring  churches  which  have  been  lately  laid  before  them. 
From  whatever  cause  this  may  have  arisen,  the  facts  remain  the  same, 
that  there  is  abundant  call  for  work,  and  that  the  work  is  not  done ; 
and  though  it  be  very  true  that  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  many  works  have  been  effected,  has  kept  back  some  few  frpm 
entering  upon  what  they  would  fain  commence,  till  they  have  gained 
some  further  experience,  there  is  still  a  limit  to  such  caution  ;  and  it  is 
true  of  this,  as  of  every  other  good  work,  that  we  must  not  let  our  lives 
slip  away  without  bearing  more'  substantial  fruit  than  that  of  good 
intentions.   .  .  . 

"  The  church  of  Northleigh.  in  the  deanery  of  Honiton,  has,  upon 
the  application  of  the  rector,  been  visited  by  a  sub-committee  of  our 
society ;  the  object  of  the  application  was  to  obtain  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  plan  of  restoring,  in  some  degree,  this  parish  church,  A 
formal  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  and  forwarded  to  the 
rector  ;  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  suggestions  offered 
has  since  taken  place,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  restoration 
will  be  by  degrees  effected.  There  exists,  indeed,  a  prejudice  against 
removing  the  western  gallery,  and  placing  the  choir  in  the  chancel, 
which  is  to  be  re -arranged, — a  position  not  only  the  most  correct  as  a 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  but  also,  and  as  a  probable  cause 
of  such  arrangement,  most  suited  to  the  united  voice  of  praise ;  yet  this 
change,  your  committee  believe,  has  been  approved,  wherever  effected. 
There  is  also  a  strong  desire  to  retain  the  distinction  between  the  seats 
of  rich  and  poor,  though,  as  is  often  and  well  remarked,  the  time  for 
such  vanities  in  the  house  of  God  is  passed  away  (their  time  indeed 
never  was) ;  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a  mere  empty  profession  of 
Christian  love  and  desire  of  unity  which  we  use,  if  we  belie  our  Chris* 
tian  brotherhood  in  that  especial  place  where,  most  of  all  on  earth, 
"  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  the  Maker  of  them  all.*' 
Wherever  the  committee  feel  obliged  to  differ  from  the  views  of  any 
paities  seeking  their  advice,  and  however  much  they  may  feel  sym- 
pathy with  those  whose  difficulties  are  laid  before  them,  they  feel  more 
and  more  strongly  every  day,  that  they  should  not,  even  indirectly, 
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most  desirable  work.  The  fitthig  up  of  the  choir,  and  all  other  needldl 
interior  decorations,  may  confidently  be  referred  to  the  general  fobrie 
fund  of  the  Chapter,  which  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

'*  In  thus  speculating  on  future  liberality  I  wish  to  mentiou,  with 
reference  to  that  already  accorded  to  us,  that  the  list  of  subscriptions 
now  published  only  refers  to  sums  paid  to  myself,  as  treasurer ;  my 
predecessor  had  previously  published  a  list  of  former  subscriptions,  and 
wherever  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  a  name,  the  sums  now  recorded  are 
additions  to  former  donations.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
warm  feelings  with  regard  to  the  munificence  displayed  by  so  many  of 
oar  friends  ;  and  I  may  add  that  this  has  occurred  during  the  pressure 
of  other  and  even  more  important  claims,  for  the  education  of  the  poor* 
and  for  the  provision  of  additional  churches  and  ministers ;  yet  all  these 
have  been  answered  with  a  bounty  not  only  undiminished  by  the  variety 
of  its  objects,  but  even  increased  beyond  its  usual  amount. 

"  W.  D.  CONTBEABB.** 

S.  Mary,  Lambeth. — ^The  estimable  Rector  of  the  vast  parish  of 
Lambeth  merits  the  gratitude  of  all  Ecclesiologists  for  having  set  the 
first  example  known  in  London  of  a  strictly  speaking  parochial  church 
restoration.     We  use  the  expression  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  med- 
dling with  the  old  parish  church  of  S.  Pancras,  which  can  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  known  to  Johnson  be  called  a  restoration.     We  hardly 
know,  indeed,  whether  we  should  more  properiy  describe  this  as  a 
restoration  or  a  new  church.    The  ok)  and  new  churches  of  Lambeth 
have  the  architectural  identity  oi  tower  and  foundations,  and  therefore 
of  general  distribution  ;  otherwise,  every  thing  else  above  ground  is 
new.     The  former  church,  as  our  readers  probably  recollect,  presented 
the  aspect  of  a  dignified  tower,  restored  some  few  years  since  in  Third- 
Pointedi   creditable  for  its  epoch,  and  a  "clerestoried  Third-Pointed 
church,  miserably  mutilated  and  spoilt.     The  latter  has  now  given  way« 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwidc,  to  a  structure  covering  the 
same  spot,  but  built  in  flowing  Middle-Pointed.     The  whitewash  of  the 
old  building  has  given  way  to  honest  stone,  and  the  lead  fiats  to  a  high 
pointed  roof.     The  plan  comprises  a  nave  c^  four  bays,  with  aisles,  and 
chancel  with  aisles  of  one  bay  at  its  western  part,  which  from  the  width 
of  the  arches  opening  into  them  have  the  internal  aspect  of  transepts. 
The  nave  is  moreover  lighted  by  a  clerestory  of  three -light  windows,  with 
trifoUated  heads,  invisible  externally  from  the  jnteh  of  the  aisle  roofe, 
which  are  under  separate  gables.     The  motif  of  the  clerestory  seemed 
to  us  somewhat  Third -Pointed.    The  pillars  of  the  nave  arcade  are 
octagonal,  with  moulded  capitals.    The  east  window,  of  five  lights 
with  flowing  tracery,  is  destined  to  contain  memorial  painted  glass  in 
honour  of  Archbishop  Howley ;   the  side  windows  of  the  sanctuary 
(two  of  two  lights  each  on  either  side)  are  already  partially  filled 
with   painted    glass — so  are  also  several  windows  in    the  chancel 
aisles.     The  ritual  arrangements  are  in  a  very  inchoate  condition. 
For  example,  the  old  renaissance  altar-rail  is  still  in  employment. 
The  service  is  said  from  a  desk  facing  north  and  west,  for  prayers 
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aad  lessons,  placed  under  the  chancel-arch  towards  the  south ;  and 
facing  it  on  the  north  side  is  the  pulpit  of  oak.  The  old  pews  we 
are  sorry  to  see  are  re-introduced,  and  the  aisles  are  choked  with  the 
galleries  of  the  former  church,  set  just  behind  the  arcades.  We  feel 
oertain  that  in  accepting  this,  both  incumbent  and  architect  must  have 
bowed  to  an  irresistible  necessity.  The  font  which  is  octagonal,  and 
crowned  with  a  lofty  oaken  cover  of  a  pyramidal  form,  stands  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  nave  ;  the  organ  is  placed  in  a  western  gallery, 
wiiich  conceals  internally  the  composition  of  the  front,  namely,  two 
long  siagle-light  windows,  with  tracery  in  their  heads,  placed  widely 
apart,  and  a  rose  filled  with  flowing  tracery  above.  The  walls  iuside 
are  of  hammer-dressed  stone,  which  looks  somewhat  too  rude  for  a 
town  church.  We  trust  ere  long  to  be  able  tcf  record  a  further  resto- 
ration of  Lambeth  church. 

8.  Andrew,  South  Shoebury^  Essex. — This  little  churchy  which  has 
much  interest,  has  lately  been  thoroughly  and  uniformly  repewed  in 
painted  deal  in  the  most  wretched  and  vulgar  way  imaginable.  So 
little  has  a  true  spirit  prevailed  that  it  has  not  been  even  thought  worth 
while  to  reopen  the  two  exterior  arches,  now  blocked  up,  of  a  triple 
chancel-arch«  However,  a  curious  "lychnoecopic*'  window,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  of  two  three-foiled  lights  with  a  quatre- 
foil  in  the  head,  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  O'Connor. 
The  subjects  are  figures  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew,  common-place  in 
design,  and  drawn  without  much  spirit,  but  of  very  passable  tinctures. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  that  there  was  but  little  shading  in  the  glass. 
This  little  window  would  have  been  better  for  the  relief  of  a  little 
grisaille. 

Aup^la-Chapelle  Cathedral, — ^The  European  lustre  and  sesthetic  gran- 
deur of  the  restoration  of  Cologne  cathedral  has  made  the  public  too 
neglectful  of  the  important  works  in  progress  in  the  most  interesting 
Dom  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  We  understand  that  lately  the  houses  which 
have  hitherto  blocked  up  the  exterior  of  the  noble  choir  have  been 
pulled  down ;  and  that  painted  glass  from  the  designs  of  Cornelius  is 
to  relieve  the  monotony. of  its  huge  untraceried  windows.  The  very 
interesting  marble  pillars  of  the  octagonal  nave  have  already  been 
restored. 
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CHUBCi!    BSLLS   IN   AUSTBALIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

Sir,— I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  a  corner  in  the  Eeclesiologisi  to  plead 
with  your  readers  and  my  fellow-members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
for  their  help  towards  obtaining  a  good  Peal  of  Bells  for  Sydney,  to  be 
placed  in  the  tower  of  a  church  which  is  nearly  completed  in  my  parish 
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there.  My  object  has  been  to  raise  during  the  past  month  by  contribu- 
tions of  5s.  and  upwards  about  £500,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  fair  Peal 
of  eight  Bells.  Thus  far,  with  only  a  limited  private  solicitation,  I 
have  raised  about  half  that  sum,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  had  I  time 
and  opportunity  the  whole  could  be  raised  in  that  way.  But  as  I  am 
to  quit  England  within  a  few  days  and  cannot  do  more  by  my  own 
efforts;  and  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  the  thing  only  half  done,  I  must 
make  a  parting  appeal  to  such  friends  as  I  can  reach  through  you  and 
one  or  two  other  channels,  hoping  that  they  will  spare  me  in  the  midst 
of  other  claimants  some  small  measure  of  aid.  No  where  more  than 
in  new  countries  are  external  accessories  needed  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization :  no  where  do  home  associations  tell  with  more  affecting 
power :  no  where  is  the  want  of  them  more  felt.  It  seems  strange 
that  in  New  South  Wales  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  two  peals 
of  bells,  while  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have  none.  But  so  it  is — 
partly  doubtless  because  their  resources  from  extraneous  quarters  are 
large — ^partly  because  their  zeal  and  consistency  are  greater  than  ours. 
But  on  our  behalf  be  it  said,  that  where  the  population  is  so  continually 
outgrowing  the  means  of  providing  for  their  religious  wants,  where 
everything  in  the  way  of  church  and  school  building  has  to  be  done  in 
every  parish  and  district  hastily  and  at  once ;  it  is  not  surprising  that 
what  is  desirable  should  have  to  be  deferred  till  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  has  been  supplied.  My  being  in  England  has  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  getting  our  first  Peal  of  BeUs  from  the  churchmen  of 
this  country,  as  a  most  appropriate  and  touching  token  of  their  sym* 
pathy  and  fellowship  with  us  in  holy  things,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  Colonial  brotherhood  in  ecclesiological  as  well  as  all  true  Catholic 
progress.  Some  who  read  this  will,  I  know,  thoroughly  enter  into 
tfie  idea. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Walsh. 
Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Sydney, 
with  S.  Paul's,  Chippendale. 

The  Rev.  B.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Masters  will  kindly  receive  any  contri- 
butions which  may  be  sent  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

April  1,  1852. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclemlogist, 

Seagrove  House,  Boumemouik, 
March  \6th,  1852. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  on  the  subject  of  '*  Oriental  Ecdesiology/' 
in  which  your  Reviewer  says,  (p.  8)  "  In  connexion  with  the  gynae* 
Gonitis  or  women's  gallery,  we  may  regret  that  here,  as  beford  in  the 
pase  of  the  comparatively  small  scale  of  Greek  churches,  Mr.  Neale 
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has  not  explained  this  peculiar  arrangement.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  what  ia  the  present  Greek  practice  as  to  the  place  of  women  in 
churches.  We  bdieve  that  they  now  mingle  with  the  men,  and  like 
them  approach  the  Iconostasis  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  the  Icons.' ' 

My  knowledge  of  Eastern  Eoclesiology  is  so  limited,  that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  what  may  have  heen  the  practice  formerly,  in  the 
Greek  Church,  as  regards  the  place  which  the  women  occupied — but  I 
can  safely  assert  that  the  modem  custom  is,  as  your  reviewer  supposes, 
that  the  men  and  women  worship  together  in  the  narthex  and  nave.  I 
have  frequently  observed  them  thus  mingled  both  at  Athene,  Smyrna, 
Jerusalem,  and  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  custom  for  them 
(the  women)  to  approach  the  Iconostasis,  where  I  have  seen  them  on 
their  knees  kissing  the  Icons.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  for- 
merly, this  is  undoubtedly  the  prevailing  custom  in  the  present  day. 
They  are,  however,  still  very  strict  in  not  permitting  women  to  enter 
within  the  screen,  which  separates  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir,  and  I 
believe  they  even  object  to  a  la^fman  doing  so. 

As  a  proof  of  how  strong  the  feeling  is  as  regards  the  distinction,  I 
may  mention,  that  upon  one  occasion  I  had  driven  over  with  some 
ladies  to  see  the  ruined  convent  situated  in  the  romantic  defile  of 
Daphne.  After  examining  the  ruins  we  were  shown  into  the  chapel, 
by  our  cicerone,  who  on  this  occasion  was  an  old  woman,  a  nun,  who 
seemed  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  ruins  during  the  absence  of  the 
monk  who  still  clung  to  the  spot  either  from  old  recollections,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  because  this  post  had  been  appointed  him.  I  re- 
member that  after  examining  the  choir,  on  the  walls  of  which  some  old 
paintings  still  remained,  I  entered  behind  the  Iconostasis,  and  the 
ladies  were  about  to  follow  me : — the  old  nun,  however,  seeing  our 
movements  rushed  after  us  in  the  most  excited  state,  and  began  drag- 
ging the  ladies  back  by  their  shawls,  at  the  same  time  shouting  to  me 
to  come  out,  saying  that  no  one  but  the  Priest  was  allowed  to  enter 
there — nor  could  I  appease  the  old  lady  until  1  had  explained  to  her 
that  I  was  a  Priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England.  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  believed  me,  as  I  am  afraid  my  dress  must  in  her  eyes 
have  seemed  anything  but  clerical — however,  she  was  polite  enough 
not  to  appear  incredulous,  and  allowed  me  to  continue  my  solitary  obser- 
vations uninterrupted.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  thrown  much  light  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  thought  it  might  prove  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  what  is  the  modern  custom  amongst  the  Greeks  as 
regards  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  church.  Should  you  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  make  what  use  you  may  think 
proper  of  my  letter. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  foithfiilly, 

G.  J.  Davzes. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  architect  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  S.  Andrew,  Buckland,  Kent.  In  some  particulars, 
we  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the  drawings  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  to  the  Incumbent. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

Wimbledon, 
February  9th,  1852. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
Buckland,  Kent,  you  made  one  or  two  mieetatements.  Having  be- 
stowed some  considerable  consideration  and  care  upon  the  restoration 
in  question,  will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  as  extensive  a  circulation  to 
the  real  facts  as  you  have  done  to  the  incorrect  ones  ? 

As  the  drawing  sent  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society  by  the  Incum- 
bent may  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  errors  referred  to,  allow 
me  to  state,  that  it  was  never  intended  by  me  to  furnish  materials  for 
a  notice  of  the  works,  because,  in  the  first  place,  many  alterations  haT# 
been  made,  and  in  the  second,  I  fully  intended  on  their  completion,  to 
have  furnished  you  with  correct  particulars. 

You  have  stated  that  "  a  picturesque  wooden  bell  cote,  surmouottd 
by  a  broached  spire,  has  been  removed,  and  a  common- place  bell  gable 
holding  three  bells  has  been  substituted.*'  Now,  the  bell  cote  in  reality 
was  a  modem  wooden  one  with  no  outlet  for  the  sound  of  th#  bells, 
erected,  or  placed  out  of  the  centre  of  the  building,  upon  the  aneieiU 
stone  foundation  of  the  original  bell  gable  which  existed  to  the  heighi  of 
6  or  7  feet  above  the  discharging  arch.  The  original  bell  gable  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning,  and  1  found  that  the  whole  of  the  west  end  was 
18  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  wooden  bell  cote  was  there- 
fore erected  upon  the  slanting  west  end  wall,  and  the  timbers  neces* 
sarily  used  in  its  construction  entirely  blocked  up  the  very  distinguishing 
features  of  the  western  triplet  of  lancets,  which,  apparently  to  meet  that 
difficulty,  had  been  filled  up  with  masonry.  The  whole  of  the  west 
end  had  consequently  to  be  rebuilt  carefully  restoring  stone  by  stone. 

The  sanctuary  so  unhesitatingly  condemned  as  b^og  too  small,  has 
been  much  enlarged. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Fbxdxbick  Richabo  Wilsov. 

The  Royal  Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey, — Our  contemporary,  7%e 
Builder,  has  given  very  interesting  reports  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 
on  the  present  neglected  and  dilapidated  state  of  the  Royal  Tombs  round 
the  shrine  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  we  have  every  hope  that 
this  national  disgrace  may  be  removed.  A  question  of  Uie  deepest 
interest  will  arise,  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  "  restore"  these  most  re- 
markable historical  monuments,  or  merely  preserve  them.  This  point 
however  will  be  fully  discussed,  as  is  evident  from  a  conversation  that 
took  place  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  March  8th,  in  which 
Mr.  Donaldson.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  (the  Architect  of  the  Abbey)  Mr. 
Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Richardson  took  part.  We  have  great  reason  to 
rejoice  that  while  such  important  works  are  in  contemplation,  Mr.  Scott 
is  the  present  guardian  of  the  architectural  concerns  of  the  Abbey. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northampton  have  kindly  invited  the  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  Bcdesiological  Society  to  an  Architectural  Congress  at  North- 
ampton, on  Wednesday.  April  14th.  Papers  are  to  be  read  by  the  Rev. 
6.  A.  Poole,  and  G.  O.  Scott,  Esq.  on  S.  Sepulchre's  church,  which 
will  be  visited,  before  any  alterations  are  made  in  it,  by  the  meeting. 
There  will  be  an  ordinary  at  the  George  Hotel,  at  four  o'clock  ;  and 
afterwards  there  will  be  a  special  meeting  for  inaugurating  the  resto- 
ration of  S.  Sepulchre's,  with  reference  to  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Marquis  of  Northampton.  Earl  Spencer  will  take  the  chair,  and 
among  other  papers,  one  is  promised  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Willis  on 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  are  about  to  encourage  the 
publication  of  a  geometrical  drawing,  consisting  of  the  west  elevation 
and  vertical  section  to  the  scale  of  eight  feet  to  an  inch,  of  the  cele- 
brated tower  and  spire  of  S.  James,  Louth.  Subscribers*  names  will 
be  received  by  Messrs.  Maughan  and  Fowler,  architects,  of  Louth. 
The  same  Society  is  proposing  to  undertake  a  series  of  anastatic  trans- 
fers of  some  of  the  most  interesting  monumental  brasses  of  Lincolnshire. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  from  Birmingham  for  his  letter  with 
reference  to  post-prandial  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion.  We 
may  probably  recur  to  the  subject. 

A  correspondent  requests  insertion  for  the  following  paragraph  :— 
"  On  the  small  island  of  Oronsay,  or  Oransay,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
lying  between  Islay  and  Colonsay,  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery. 
The  '  Guide  books  *  of  Scotland  mention  the  existence  of  these  re- 
mains, and  in  a  number  of  the  '  Archaeological  Journal '  of  a  year  or 
two  ago,  they  are  alluded  to  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Graham's  workt  on 
the  Antiquities  of  lona,  as  being  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary.  In  the  quarto  edition  of  Pennant's  '  Tour  in  Scotland,' 
there  is  an  engraving  of  the  ruins  as  they  were  in  his  time,  about  1769 
or  1770.  The  print  shows  a  cloister  running  round  two  sides  of  a 
square  or  oblong  enclosure,  the  pillars  being  each  formed  of  one  thin 
slab  of  atone,  presenting  the  edge  outwards,  a  smaU  slab  being  laid  on 
the  top,  BO  as  to  form  a  sort  of  rude  capital,  and  the  arch  formed  be- 
tween each  two  capitals  by  two  slabs  resting  against  each  other  at  the 
upper  ends.  Orons-ay,  or  Oron's  island,  is  named  after  S.  Gran  or 
Qron,  who  was  the  companion  of  S.  Columba,  and  various  places  and 
other  islands  are  called  after  him ;  there  is  a  '  Kil-oron,'  or  '  Oron's 
ceU,'  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  '  Colons-ay,'  or  «  Columba's  isle.' 
I  think  I  have  read  that  these  two  holy  men  landed  in  Oronsay  before 
going  to  lona, — ^that  it  was  in  fact  the  first  Hebridean  shore  on  which 
they  set  foot." 

We  have  given  W.  G.  T.'s  question  our  best  consideration,  and  we 
cannot  but  tbink  that  a  cemetery  could  not  be  consecrated  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  he  names.    Nor  do  we  see  any  way  by  which 
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the  difficulty  can  be  removed ;  save  by  the  actual  free  endowment  of 
a  cemetery  and  its  chaplain,  with  its  management  vested  in  trustees* 
approved  of  by  the  Bishop* 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  a  deacon  should  wear  his  stole, 
we  believe  that  the  tying  it  under  one  arm  is  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  prevent  it  from  slipping  off  the  shoulder:  and  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  not  to  tie  it. 

In  answer  to  the  same  correspondent  we  may  say,  that  we  believe 
altar*hangings  had,  and  have,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  con* 
cealment  of  relics. 

A  correspondent  requests  that  our  notices  of  new  churches  and 
restorations  should  be  multiplied.  It  is  not  easy  to  visit  personally 
nmny  far  distant  places  ;  and  our  friends  would  do  us  a  great  favour 
by  procuring  and  forwarding  to  us  the  actual  working- drawings  of 
important  works. 

**  A  Member  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,"  is  informed  that  an 
annual  subscription  of  a  guinea  will  make  him  a  member  of  the  Arundel 
Society.  Mr.  G.  A.  Bezzi  is  the  Secretary  of  the  latter  body,  and  his 
address  is  at  Mr.  Colnaghi*s,  in  Pall  Mall. 

A  Correspondent  has  forwarded  for  our  inspection  a  circular,  inviting 
competition,  with  respect  to  a  proposed  new  church  with  parsonage 
and  schools  for  the  district  of  Marylebone  in  the  parish  of  Portsea. 
The  site  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
in  which  a  proper  orientation  is  impossible  :  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  the  competing  architects  are  very  unsatisfactory,  not  only  as 
to  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  artists  who  compete,  but  as  to  what 
is  demanded  of  them.  For  example,  the  church  is  to  hold  900  adults 
and  300  children,  and  yet  not  to  cost  more  than  £2500,  nearly  every- 
thing, even  to  the  "  kneeling  cushion "  at  the  sanctuary-rails,  being 
included.  The  other  requirements  are  equally  inconsistent  with  com- 
mon sense  and  a  fitting  respect  for  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  a  house 
of  God. 

Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  has  put  out  a  pleasing  anastatic  sketch  of  his 
schools  at  Marazion  in  Cornwall,  before  noticed  in  cur  pages. 

We  are  obliged  by  want  of  space  to  postpone  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  J, 
F.  Russell,  on  Early  Christian  Pictures  in  Berlin,  to  omr  next  nomber. 

We  have  only  space  this  month  for  noticing,  with  much  commenda- 
tion, a  Commentary  on  the  Hymnal  Noted^  compiled  from  ancient 
sources,  issued,  as  a  companion  to  the  Hymnal,  by  our  publisher. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIAN  PICTURES  AT  BERLIN. 

Enfield,  March,  1852. 
My  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  ecclesiologists  if,  with  your  permission. 
I  endeavour  in  this  letter,  and  one  or  two  future  communications,  to 
describe  some  of  the  early  Christian  pictures  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Royal  Museum,  Berlin.  In  few  places  elsewhere,  I  apprehend,  can 
choice  works  of  the  ancient  Sienese  and  Florentine  painters,  and  of  the 
mcnre  immediate  predecessors  of  Raphael  in  Italy,  and  also  of  the 
brothers  Van  Eyk  and  their  contemporaries  and  followers  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  be  seen  to  more  advantage,  in  greater  variety, 
and  in  finer  condition.  A  large  portion  of  them  was  collected,  several 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Solly,  an  English  merchant,  at  a  cost  of  £80,000, 
and  sold  by  him  in  1821  to  the  Prussian  Government.^  Radiant 
with  their  gilded  backgprounds,  glowing  colours,  and  burnished  nimbi, 
they  are  in  the  aggregate  marvellouify  splendid,  and  until  the  eye 
becomes  a  little  accustomed  to  them,  really  bewilderingly  so.  Such 
at  least,  was  the  case  with  myself.  My  main,  I  had  almost  said,  my 
sole  attraction  to  Berlin,  was  the  anticipation  of  examining  them  in 
the  company  of  their  eminent  curator,  and  my  esteemed  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Waagen ;  and  yet  they  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  Although 
very  numerous,  they  form,  of  course,  but  a  small  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  Berlin  Gallery,  which  comprises  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
paintings.  These  are  chronologically  arranged  in  thirty- seven  com- 
partments. The  Italian  schools  commence  in  the  fourth  compartment, 
or  cabinet,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  :  the  Flemish  and  German 
schools  begin  in  the  one  next  to  it,  i.e.  the  fifth  from  the  entrance. 
"  These  two  cabinets,"  to  cite  Munray*s  "  Hand-Book,"  ••  therefore 

^  Mr.  Solly  first  offered  his  collection  to  the  English  GoTcrnmenti  which,  to  the 
irreparable  loss  of  this  coontry,  declined  to  purchase  it. 
VOL.    XIII.  u 
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may  be  considered  as  points  of  departure.  If  the  spectator  continue 
on  to  the  left,  he  will  pass  in  succession  through  the  cabinets  devoted 
to  Flemish  art,  commencing  with  the  Van  Eyks,  and  ending  with  the 
followers  of  Rembrandt  and  Rubens.  If  he  take  an  opposite  direction, 
to  the  right,  he  will  find  in  regular  order  the  works  of  the  schools  of 
Venice,  Lombardy,  Rome,  Bologna,  &c/* 

An  account  of  all  the  Christian  paintings  to  which  I  have  alluded 
above,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  must  therefore  almost  confine  my  obser- 
vations to  such  and  the  more  important  of  them  as  belong  to  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.^  This  remark  refers  especially  to  the 
elder  Italian  religious  pictures.  The  more  ancient  of  these  (as  well 
as  the  Byzantine,  Greek,  and  some  of  the  older  German  paintings.) 
are  hung  in  four  apartments  which  are  usually  closed,  and  conse- 
quently, seldom  visited.  Of  the  crowds  of  gazers  who  daily  pass 
along  those  compartments  of  the  Gallery,  which  are  open  unrestrictedly 
to  the  public,  probably  but  few  persons  are  even  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  treasures  concealed  in  these  rooms,  although  they  are  described 
in  Dr.  Waagen's  excellent  "  Catalogue,"^  and  may  be  viewed  gra- 
tuitously upon  application  to  any  one  of  the  custodians  of  the  Museum. 
I  am  anxious  that  this  last  fact  should  be  generally  known,  as  I  fear 
that  tourists  frequently  quit  Berlin  without  having  entered  these  apart- 
ments. As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  observe,  that  during  my  brief  sojoueo 
in  that  city  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  two  distinguished  Bnglish 
architects,  (both  of  the^,  I  believe,  members  of  our  Ecclesiological 
fraternity,)  when  too  late,  on  the  eve,  indeed,  of  their  departure  fioni 
the  Prussian  capital^  heard  of  these  chambers  and  their  contents  for 
the  first  time. 

The  following  notices  are  derived  partly  from  Dr.  Waagen's  catalogue, 
and  partly  from  my  own  notes  and  reminiscences.  Tbe  numbers  of 
the  pictures  described  are  those  appended  to  them  in  the  catalogue. 
The  letters  S.  S.  distinguish  such  as  belonged  to  Mr.  Solly. 

I  will  begin  with  the  paintings  of  the  pre-eminently  Christian  school 
of  Siena.  The  following  three  are  by  Simon  Martiki,  or  Mbmmi, 
b.  1284,  d.  1344. 

1067.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  a  red  vest  and  blue  robe,  which  is 
also  drawn  over  her  head,  supports  the  Divine  Child  upon  her  left  arm, 
and  with  her  right  hand  takes  hold  of  His  feet.  He  is  clothed  in  a 
tunic  and  a  red  garment,  and  is  holding  the  veil  of  His  mother.  Gold 
ground,  on  wood.     2  ft.  5f  in.,  by  1  ft.  8j^  in. 

1072.  The  Madonna,  seated  on  a  cushion,  is  suckling  the  Infant, 
who  IS  robed.  Gold  ground,  in  distemper,  on  wood.'  8 f  in.  by  7^  in. 
(S.  S.)  This  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  finished  picture  in  fine  pre- 
servation, and  the  Child  reminds  one  of  Raplmel's  best  representations 
of  the  Infant  Saviour. 

1142.  A  picture  in  two  compartments.     In  the  upper  of  these  is 

>  The  gallery  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  pictures  of  this  class  alone. 

'  VerzeichnUs  der  Gemalde-Sainmlung  wm  G,  P.  Waagen.  Bertin,  1850.  Tenth 
Edition.  This  catalogue  was  out  of  print  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  BerUn,  but 
Dr.  Waagen  very  kindly  gave  me  one  of  the  copies  of  it  remaining  in  his  pes- 
session. 

3  This  ia  to  be  understood  of  all  the  following  pictures;  unless  otherwise  described. 
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represented  the  Annunciation.  In  the  sky  appears  the  Almightt 
surrounded  by  cherubim.  In  the  lower  are  SS.  Jerome,  Dominic, 
Aagustine,  Agoes,  Clara,  and  Catherine.  1  ft.  6^  in.  by  1  ft.  ^  in. 
Not  unlike  Memmi*8  exquisite  Annunciation  in  the  Antwerp  Museum, 
but  rather  inferior  to  it. 

1063.  Babtolo  oi  Fbbdi.  Cir.  1356.  Martyrdom  and  Entomb- 
ment of  S.  Catherine.  The  executioner  has  just  decapitated  the  saint 
in  the  presence  of  soldiers  and  several  other  persons,  and  her  soul  is 
being  carried  up  to  heaven  by  four  Angels.  To  the  left,  upon  a  rock, 
two  other  Angela  are  placing  her  body  in  the  grave.  1  ft.  4  in.  by 
1  ft.  10  in.     (S.  S.) 

1063.  Babtolo  ni  Fbedi.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings.  While 
one  of  them,  prostrate  before  tiie  Child,  is  kissing  His  feet,  the  other 
two,  in  a  standing  posture,  are  offering  their  gifts.  Behind  them  are 
several  of  their  attendants,  with  a  camel  and  horses.  Background, 
rocky  mountains.  8|  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.  (S.  S.)  I  have  a  later  picture 
by  this  master,  in  which  the  above  subject  is  perhaps  treated  more 
dramatically  than  in  this  one. 

1083.  Taddbo  di  Babtolo.  B.  1351,  d.  1422.  Son  and  pupil 
of  Bartolo  di  Fredi.  The  Annunciation.  A  fragment.  o|  in. 
by  5^  in. 

1135.  Taddbo  di  Babtolo.  God  the  Fatubb,  seated  on  a  stone 
bench  covered  with  a  cushion,  gives  the  benediction  with  His  right 
hand,  and  holds  in  His  left  the  Cross  with  its  Divine  Burden.  3  ft.  6  in. 
by  1  ft.  8  in.     (S.  S.) 

1089.  School  of  Taddbo  di  Babtolo.  The  Virgin  on  a  throne  of 
clouds,  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  Angels  singing  and  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  is  ascending  to  heaven.  Above  is  Chbist.  On  His  right 
are  King  David  and  three  other  holy  personages  :  on  His  left,  S.  John 
the  Baptist  and  three  other  saints.  2  ft.  1  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in.  A  beau- 
tiful picture,  finished  like  a  miniature,  and  worthy  of  Memmi,  Don 
Silvestro  Camaldolese,  or  the  B.  Angelico  himself. 

1122.  DoMBMicoDi  Babtolo.  F1.  1438 — 45.  The  Assumption.  S. 
Mary  in  a  white  robe,  flowered  with  gold,  with  folded  hands,  seated  on 
a  throne,  is  borne  aloft  to  heaven  in  a  circle  of  cherubim.  On  each  side, 
in  three  rows,  one  above  another,  are  a  great  host  of  Angels ;  those  in 
the  uppermost  row  in  a  posture  of  worship ;  those  in  the  two  lower 
ones  playing  upon  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments  and  singing.  Above, 
in  the  midst  of  cherubim,  Chbist  welcomes  His  Mother  with  out-spread 
arms,  and  surrounded  by  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Angels.  Below, 
.the  Apostles  are  assembled  round  the  grave  of  S.  Mary,  and  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  receives  her  girdle  from  heaven.  10  ft.  7^  in.  by 
7  ft.  l^in.  An  early  work  of  this  master,  the  *'  amiable  "  nephew  of 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  1  agree  with  Lord  Lindsay^  in  thinking  that  it 
bears  a  strong  impress  of  the  style  of  Taddeo,  and  *'  a  correspondent 
resemblance  to  Fra  Angelico."     It  is  a  magnificent  production. 

1 100.  Babna.     F1.  1367—81.     The  Madonna  and  Child.     On  the 
right  are  SS.  Peter,  Catharine,  John  the  Baj)ti8t,  and  an  Angel :  on 
the  left,  S.  Paul,  an  unknown  saint.  Anthony  the  Hermit,  and  another 
1  Sketchcto  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 
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Angel.  1  ft.  9f  in.  by  1  ft.  If  in.  This  picture  is  ascribed  in  the 
Catalogue  to  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti ;  but  Dr.  Waagen  now  assigns  it  to 
Bama,  of  Siena»  an  artist  of  great  promise,  who,  according  to  Vasari, 
perished  prematurely  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold. 

The  five  pictures  which  follow  are  by  Samo  di  PiETao,  a  pleasing 
artist  who  flourished  at  Siena  in  the  former  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  1068.  S.  Mary  stands  with  the  Infant  clothed  in  her  arms. 
8f  in.  by  7f  in.  1120.  The  exterior  of  the  wings  of  a  Triptych. 
On  the  right  hand  one,  are  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph  worshipping  the  new 
born  Child.  In  the  sky  the  Alii iohtt,  attended  by  two  choirs  of  Angels, 
is  giving  benediction.  On  the  left  hand  one  are  two  shepherds  wor- 
shipping. In  the  background  an  Angel  is  appearing  to  the  shepherds. 
1121.  The  interiors  of  the  above.  On  the  right  hand  one  are  an 
Apostle  and  S.  John  Baptist,  above  is  the  Angel  making  the  Saluta- 
tion. On  the  left  hand  one  are  SS.  Paul  and  Peter ;  above  is  S.  Mary 
receiving  the  angelic  message.  Each  picture  1  ft.  10  in.  by  7i  in. 
(S.  S.) 

To  proceed  to  the  puntings  by  Oiotto  bi  Bondomb  and  his  followers. 
The  Berlin  Museum  rejoices  in  three  good  works  by  Oiotto,  b.  1276, 
d.  1336,  e.g.  1040.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  standing  upright,  bean 
upon  her  left  arm  the  Infant  robed,  who  holds  His  Mother's  right 
hand.  2  ft.  2  in.  by  1  ft.  5  in.  1073.  The  Holt  Ghost  descending 
upon  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  who  are  sitting  together  in 
a  chamber.  1  ft.  1  j-  in  by  10^  in.  1074.  A  Miracle  of  S.  Francis. 
On  the  right  hand  a  boy  of  the  Florentine  family,  Spini,  is  falling 
from  a  window.  The  same  boy  lying  in  his  shroud  with  a  bleeding 
head,  is  bewailed  by  his  relatives.  In  another  part  of  the  picture, 
this  youth  and  his  mother  offer  their  thanks  to  S.  Francis,  who  at  the 
prayer  of  two  Franciscans  who  are  present,  floats  down  and  reani- 
mates him  by  his  benediction.  I  ft.  1|-  in.  by  11|-  in.  This  picture, 
and  No.  1073,  belong  to  a  series  of  twenty-six  small  paintings  repre- 
senting events  in  the  lives  of  Chbist  and  S.  Francis,  which  formerly 
adorned  the  press  doors  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 
They  are  in  a  very  genuine  state,  having  apparently  never  been  cleaned 
or  repaired. 

1043.  School  of  Giotto.  Entombment  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  Apostles  are  gathered  around  her  grave,  while  two  of  them  are 
laying  S.  Mary  in  the  tomb,  Chbist  pronounces  the  benediction  upon 
her.  Upon  His  left  arm  He  holds  her  soul,  in  the  form  of  an  infant 
clothed  in  a  white  tunic.  At  the  ends  of  the  picture  are,  upon  the 
right,  two  Angels  with  tapers  ;  upon  the  left,  besides  two  similar  ones, 
a  third  Angel  with  a  censer.     1  ft.  11  in.  by  4  in.     (S.  S.) 

1064.  Taddbo  Gaddi.  B.  1300,  living  in  1366.  Principal  pupil 
of  Oiotto.  A  picture  in  three  compartments.  In  the  middle  one,  the 
Virgin  enthroned  beside  her  Son,  is  crowned  by  Him.  On  each  side 
are  cherubim  and  seraphim,  saints  worshipping,  and  Angels  playing 
music  and  singing.  In  the  division  on  the  right,  are  S.  Mary  nursing 
the  Infant,  worshipping  Angels,  S.  Joseph,  and  the  shepherds  with 
music.  In  that  to  the  left,  is  Ci^ist  on  the  Cross,  and  at  His  feet  are 
S.  Mary  in  a  swoon,  and  four  women  in  lamentation,  with  priests  and 
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warriors  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  In  the  spandrele,  in  round  me- 
dalliona.  are  busts  of  Christ  and  two  EvangelisU.  1  ft.  9^  in.  by 
I  ft.  9  in. 

1079.  Taddbo  Gaddi.  S.  Mary  seated  on  a  gothic  throne  is  hold- 
ing  the  robed  Child  on  her  left  arm.  A  male  and  female  devotee 
(probably  the  persons  at  whose  cost  the  picture  was  painted,)  kneel, 
the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  of  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
On  one  border  of  a  pointed  arch  which  encloses  the  picture,  is  S.  John 
Baptist  on  the  right,  and  S.  Francis  on  the  left :  above  are  six  Apostles 
on  each  side.  Dated  Anno  Domini  mcccxxxiiii.  Mensis  Septembris 
Taddeo  me  fecit.     1  ft.  10^  in.  by  1  ft.  2i  in. 

1080  and  1081.  The  inner  and  exterior  sides  of  the  wings  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Inner  side.  Above,  in  two  triangular  divisions,  are  two  occur- 
rences in  the  life  of  S.  Catherine  ;  below,  on  the  right,  is  the  new>bom 
Child,  nourished  by  His  Mother,  and  adored  by  Angels  and  shepherds  : 
above  these,  an  Angel  appearing  to  the  shepherds.  In  the  spandrels,  are 
two  Prophets ;  on  the  left,  is  Christ  upon  the  Cross  which  is  em- 
braced by  the  Magdalen  kneeling.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  are  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John  :  above  it,  is  a  pelican  feeding  its  young 
with  its  blood.  In  the  spandrels  are  two  prophets.  Exterior  side. 
Above,  on  the  right,  is  S.  Margaret ;  on  the  left,  S.  Catherine.  Below, 
on  the  right,  Christ  standing  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John 
(who  are  clasping  hands),  lays  His  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  each. 
On  the  left,  the  gigantic  S.  Christopher  is  carrying  the  Divine  Infant 
across  a  river.  Each  wing  I  ft.  1 1  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.  (S.  S.)  The 
whole  triptych,  i.e.  the  centre  (1079)  and  wings,  is  a  precious  specimen 
of  the  great  master  whose  name  it  bears.  Graceful  in  design,  rich  in 
colouring,  in  fine  condition,  and  indubitably  genuine,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  esteemed  a  monument  of  the  first  rank  of  its  class ;  and  this  is  no 
small  praise.  The  paintings  attributed  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  our  Na- 
tional Ghdlery  will  not  bear  comparison  with  this  picture.  Dr.  Waagen 
questions  their  genuineness.  Two  pointed  pictures  of  Saints  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Wooley,  far  surpass  them  in  finish,  and  have  the 
characteristic  beauties  of  the  above  master. 

1088.  Agmolo,  or  Angblo  GAnoi.  B.  1 327,  d.  1 389.  Son  and  pupil 
of  Taddeo  Gaddi.  S.  Laurence  leaning  with  his  right  hand  on  the  grid- 
iron, holds  a  book  and  palm-branch  in  his  left.  Near  him  S.  Catherine 
with  her  wheel,  also  holds  a  book  and  palm.  2  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  6  in. 
(S.  S.) 

1098.  S.  Mary  enthroned  holds  the  Child  on  her  lap.  Who  blesses 
with  His  right  hand,  and  holds  a  bird  in  His  left.  On  the  right  are 
an  unknown  saint,  and  S.  Anthony  the  hermit.  On  the  left,  SS. 
Laurence  and  Catherine.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
are  a  male  and  female  devotee,  kneeling.  5  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft.  4  in. 
(S.  S.) 

1039.  Florbntinb  School.  Between  1360  and  1400.  An  altar- 
piece,  in  Pointed  tracery,  consisting  of  three  compartments,  separated 
from  each  other  by  slender  shafts.  In  the  middle  compartment,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  enthroned,  is  holding  upon  her  lap  the  Child,  clothed, 
and  about  to  take  the  breast.     At  the  f^t  of  her  throne,  to  the  right 
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and  left,  are  kneeling  angels,  three  on  either  Bide,  singing  and  playing 
music;  ahove,  two  angels  in  adoration  float  upon  the  air;  hetween 
them  is  the  Holt  Ghost.  In  the  right  compartment,  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  as  an  old  man,  is  holding  his  own  gospel  in  his  left  hand, 
and  a  pen  in  his  right ;  and  S.  John  Baptist  is  pointing  with  his  right 
hand  to  a  cross  which  he  holds  in  his  left :  ahove  is  a  Bishop,  writing. 
In  the  left  compartment  are  S.  James  the  younger,  holding  a  pilgrim's 
staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  hook  in  his  left;  and  S.  Bartholomew, 
who  has  also  a  hook  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  hit  right  the  knife  ;  above 
is  a  Bishop,  reading.  Size  of  the  whole  altar-piece,  6  ft.  2  in.  by 
6  ft.  11  in.  (S.  S.)  In  some  important  respects,  this  grand  picture 
resembles  a  large  one  ascribed  to  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  formed  a  striking  object  in  the  *'  Mediseval  Exhibition  " 
in  1 850.  The  features  and  expression  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  each 
painting  are  the  same ;  and  the  attitudes  and  faces  of  the  angels  at  her 
feet  are  nearly  alike  in  both  pictures.  Perhaps  the  angels  in  the  Berlin 
altar-piece  are  finer  than  those  in  the  London  one.  The  saints,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  latter,  are  more  dignified  and  noble  than  those  in 
the  former.  The  frame,  and,  I  believe,  the  background  of  the  Berlin 
picture,  have  been  regilt;  its  colours  are  very  brilliant,  and  its  tout 
ensemble  is  gorgeous  and  imposing.  Mr.  W.  Coningham,  the  late 
possessor  of  its  London  rival,  informs  me  that  he  purchased  that  fine 
painting  at  Rome,  of  Signor  Baldischi,  (who  brought  it  from  Siena,) 
for  nearly  £100. 

1103.  Spivbllo  Abktino.  B.  1308,  d.  cir.  1400.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  ])ainters  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Two  pictures  in 
one  frame.  In  the  right  one  is  the  new-bom  Infant,  adored  by  SS. 
Mary  and  Joseph  ;  background,  a  landscape,  in  which  an  angel  appears 
to  the  shepherds.  In  the  left  hand  one  is  the  Circumcision  of  Christ  in 
the  temple ;  sky,  gold.     Each  picture  1  ft.  6  in.  by  8^  in.     (S.  S.) 

1108.  Spinbllo  Arbtino.  The  Last  Supper.  The  subject  is 
treated  historically  .^  The  Apostles,  sitting  with  our  Lord  behind  a 
long  table  in  a  covered  cloister,  express,  in  a  vivid  manner,  their 
astonishment  and  grief  at  the  words  of  Christ,  *'  One  of  you  will 
betray  Me."  Judas  sits,  in  an  attitude  of  horror,  in  front  of  the  table. 
Sky,  gold.  1  ft.  5|-  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  This  fine  picture  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  may  vie  with  Giotto's  representation  of  the  same 
subject  in  Lord  Ward's  collection. 

1111.  Spinbllo  Abbtino.  The  Annunciation,  in  two  compart- 
ments, each  1  ft.  1  in.  by  0  in.    (S.  S.) 

1076.  Albgretto  DA  Fabriano.  F1.1368.  The  Madonna  and  Child. 
On  the  right,  S.  Bartholomew ;  on  the  left,  S.  Catherine.  Inscribed, 
Alegrictus  de Fabriano  me  pimxit  (sic).     1  ft.  6f  in.  by  Of  in.     (S.  S.) 

1078.  Alborbtto  da  Fabriano.  Christ  on  the  Cross;  S.  Mary 
on  the  right,  S.  John  on  the  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  the  Mag- 
dalen,  who,  kneeling  and  clinging  to  the  Cross,  kisses  the  feet  of 

*  The  difference  between  the  devotional  and  hUtorieal  representations  of  the  Last 
Supper  is  stated  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legemdary  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  242,  first 
edition. 
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Christ.  Above  the  Cross  is  the  pelican,  which  is  feeding  her  young  in 
her  nest  with  her  own  blood.     1  ft.  6f  in.  by  Of  in.     (S.  S.) 

1101.  RoMAK  OF  TBB  FOURTEENTH  Cbnturt,  Under  the  influence  of 
GKotto.  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  background  is  an 
imitation  of  rich  mosaic  decorations.  .1  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft.  6^  in.   (S.  S.) 

1123.  Don  Lorenzo  Camaluolese.  Living  after  1413.  Pictures 
in  three  divisions.  In  the  middle  one  are  standing  SS.  Magdalene 
and  Laurence ;  a  Cardinal  kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  latter.  In  the  left 
compartment  is  S.  Laurence  with  the  gridiron ;  in  the  right,  S.  Jerome ; 
at  his  feet  are  the  Cardinal's  hat,  and  the  lion.  Fragments  of  two 
larger  paintings.  The  middle  piece  3  ft.  I  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in. ;  the  side 
pieces  each  3  ft.  1  in.  by  1  ft.  2^  in.     (S.  S.) 

1136.  Don  Lorenzo  Camaldolesb.  The  Annunciation.  Above, 
encircled  by  cherubim  and  seraphim,  is  God  the  Father  sending  the 
Holy  Ghost.     3  ft.  8  in.  by  2  ft.  2i  in.     (S.  S.) 

1130.  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  F1.  1418 — 30.  The  Madonna  on 
a  throne,  holding  the  Infant,  Who  stands  on  her  lap.  On  the  sides 
are  SS.  Catherine  and  Nicholas,  at  whose  feet  the  supposed  donor 
of  the  picture  is  kneeling  and  praying.  On  a  border  of  the  original 
frame  is  Gentilis  de  Fabriano  pinxit.    4  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft«  7^  in. 

60.  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  commonly  called  II  Beato  An- 
«BLico.  B.  1387,  d.  1455.  The  Madonna,  seated  upon  a  golden 
throne,  is  holding  the  Child  in  a  standing  position,  and  clothed,  upon 
her  lap.  On  the  right  is  S.  Dominic  ;  on  the  left,  S.  Peter  Martyr,  both 
in  adoration.  2  ft.  3  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.  (S.  S.)  This  beautiful  pic- 
ture has  suffered  considerably  by  injudicious  restoration,  some  parts  of 
it  being  painted  over. 

61.  B.  Angblico.  S.  Dominic,  in  consequence  of  a  dream»  acknow* 
ledges  and  greets  S.  Francis,  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  work  of  re- 
converting the  world.  Behind  each  of  the  saints  stands  a  young  monk 
of  his  own  order.  In  the  sky,  S.  Mary,  with  the  promise  of  this  con- 
version, is  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Christ,  Who  threatens  to  destroy 
the  world  with  three  arrows.     10^  in.  by  1  ft.  ^  in. 

62.  B.  Angblico.  S.  Francis  upon  a  cloud,  and  glorified,  in  pre- 
sence of  his  friars,  in  a  chamber,  is  blessing  the  wounded  from  on  high. 
lOi  in.  by  1  ft.  i  in. 

67.  B.  Angblico,  and  his  pupil,  Cosimo  Rosblli,  still  living  in 
1496.  The  Last  Judgment.  The  top  of  the  picture  is  in  three  Pointed 
arches.  In  the  middle  arch,  Christ  is  represented  on  a  throne  of 
clouds,  pronouncing  judgment,  and  surrounded  by  seven  angels.  In 
the  right  hand  arch  are  S.  Mary,  also  enthroned,  and  nine  apostles  and 
saints.  In  the  left  hand  arch  are  S.  John  Baptist,  and  the  like  number 
of  apostles  and  saints.  At  Christ's  feet  are  five  angels,  of  whom  three 
bear  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  and  two  are  blowing  trumpets  for 
the  Resurrection.  Below,  on  the  right,  the  saved,  who  have  risen,  are 
received  by  angels  into  bliss  ;  on  the  left,  the  damned  are  driven  out 
by  angels  to  the  abyss,  where  the  devils  overpower  them.  In  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  the  busts  of  four  prophets.  Dated  1456 ;  the 
background  is  sky.  6  ft.  7^  in.  by  0  ft.  4  in.  (S.  S.)  This  glorious 
punting  seems  really  to  light  up  the  compartment  in  which  it  hangs. 
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I  am  Borry  that  the  distance  at  >vhich  it  is  placed  from  the  eye  pre- 
vented me  from  giving  it  a  minute  examination ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  characterize  it  as  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  picture  in  the  collection  (some  Byzantine  paint- 
ings excepted)  is  a  Venetian  work,  (1167,)  in  eighteen  divisions,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  designed  after  Byzantine  models,  and  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  the  Descent  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  and  scenes  in 
the  Life  of  Christ,  from  His  Nativity  to  His  Ascension.  The  Cross, 
wherever  figured  in  this  picture,  is  very  remarkably  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  green  stem  of  a  tree.  Gold  ground,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of 
painting  on  wood.     2  ft.  5  in.  by  3  ft.  5  in.     (S.  S.) 

The  length  to  which  these  notices  have  extended  warns  me  to  bring 
them  to  a  close.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  conclude,  without  giving 
you  some  faint  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  in  specimens 
of  the  great  (but  comparatively  little  known)  painters  who  flourished 
in  Italy,  between,  or  contemporaneously  with,  the  B.  Angelico  and 
Raphael.  Be  it  then  understood,  that  it  contains  pictures  by  Cosimo 
RosBLLi,  (4);  Bbkozzo  Gozzoli,  (1);  Zanobio  Strozzi,  (1)  ;^  An- 
drea Mantaona,  (7) ;  Lorenzo  di  Crbdi,  (4) ;  Santo  Botticxllj, 
(5) ;  Andrea  Verrocchio,  (1)  ;  Filippo  Lippi,  (8)  ;  Dombnico  Ghxr- 
landajo,  (8) ;  Bbrnardo  Pintorrichio,  (6) ;  Jacobbllo  db  Fiorb, 
(1);  Carlo  Crivblli,  (2);  Giovanni  Santi,  (^) ;  Raffabllin  dkl 
Garbo,  (4)  ;  Pietro  Pbruqino,  (2)  ;  Francesco  Francia,  (5)  ;  Fran* 
CBSCo  Ubertini,  (1) ;  Bernardino  Luini,  (3)  ;  &c.  By  Raphael 
himself  there  are  six  paintings.  One  of  them,  (145,)  a  small  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis,  1  ft.  1  j-  in. 
by  11  in.,  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  perfect ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
that,  in  my  opinion,  and  so  far,  at  least,  as  digpaity,  spirituality,  and 
high  religious  sentiment  are  concerned,  these  works  are  excelled  by  not 
a  few  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  by  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
Your*s  very  sincerely, 

John  F.  Russbll. 


THE  PEW  SYSTEM. 

The  Pew  System,  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  Church's  work  in  Towns, 
A  Sermon,  preached  at  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancras,  Advent,  1851, 
(with  an  Appendix.)  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Stuart,  M.A.  Pub- 
lished by  request.     London  :  Masters. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  Sermon  by  one  of  our  own  memben, 
who  has  more  right  than  most  people  to  deal  with  this  important  sub- 
ject,  since  he  has  himself  practised  what  he  preaches  by  founding  and 

'  This  mctore,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  master,  has  not  yet  been  placed  in  the 
gallery.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  good  painting,  in  two  Pointed  compart- 
ments, by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  of  SS.  Laurence  and  jDatherine. 
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endowing  a  really  free  charch  for  the  poor.  We  cannot  aay  how 
warmly  we  welcome  this  effort  of  a  new  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause 
we  have  so  long  had  at  heart ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  his  earnest 
and  eloquent  pleading  will  not  be  without  effect. 

The  Sermon  is  on  the  text  "  The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them'* ;  and  it  is  well  shown  that  this  Evangelical  promise  is 
practically  nullified,  to  a  great  extent,  among  ourselves  by  the  "  pew 
sjstem*' ; — or  indeed  by  any  system  of  the  appropriation  of  seats 
according  to  any  other  than  merely  feligious  distinctions  ;  such,  e.g  , 
as  between  communicants  or  non-communicants,  or  between  the  two 
sexes. 

Mr.  Stuart  has  added  a  very  valuable  appendix  from  which  we  must 
borrow  several  extracts.  He  is  speaking  of  the  unwieldy,  unelastic 
•haracter  so  often  apparently  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  ten* 
dency  there  is  among  some  of  its  clergy  to  use  the  schoolroom,  instead 
of  the  church,  for  more  familiar  religious  exercises,  or  more  popular 
Services.     Mr.  Stuart  suggests  the  following  remedy. 

"  Now,  surely,  if  something  of  this  kind  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
true,  what  we  should  do  is  to  restore  the  church  itself  to  such  a  condition, 
as  may  give  it  that  home  feeling  so  much  desired,  and  which  it,  of  aU  other 
places,  ought  to  have  : — sweep  out  every  pew  from  the  church ;  let  the  altar 
oe  elevated  and  honoured  as  the  centre  of  worship ;  the  choir  be  placed 
(where  it  would  naturally  place  itself)  in  front  of  the  altar ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  church  be  one  paved  area,  with  moveable  forms,-— or  still  bet- 
ter, with  chairs,— set  about  here  and  there  just  where  they  are  really  wanted ; 
then  have  a  few  candles  lighted  for  the  evening  prayer,  and  the  small  congre- 
gation gathered  together  in  front  of  the  altar,  or  round  the  pulpit,  and  the 
church  open  for  those  who  please  to  come  in  and  kneel  down  and  say  their 
own  prayers,  if  they  have  not  time  to  wait  and  join  in  the  evening  service ; 
and  who  would  think  then  of  going  to  a  schoolroom  or  private  house,  when^ 
in  addition  to  the  homeliness  and  ease  thus  given,  the  natural  associations  of 
the  house  of  God  are  added,  to  elevate,  and  subdue,  and  inspire  feelings  of 
reverence  and  devotion  ?"-'P*  18. 

Our  next  must  be  a  long  extract,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

**  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  evils  here  spoken  of  are  met  by  making 
all  the  seats  m  a  church  of  a  uniform  character ;  appropriating  some  of  theni» 
and  leaving  others  free  to  the  first  comer.  This,  however,  is  a  change  rather 
in  appearance  than  in  reality ;  for,  however  far  superior  this  may  be  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  old  plan,  it  is,  in  point  of  principle,  precisely  the  same.  The 
real  objection  is  to  any  congregational  arrangement  which  is  based  solely  on 
the  possession  or  non- possession  of  money ;  a  division  between  baptized  and 
unbaptized,  or  between  communicants  and  non-communicants,  would  be  in- 
telligible and  appropriate.  There  is  the  well-known  division  of  penitents  of 
old  into  the  prostrate,  the  mourners,  the  hearers,  &c. ;  probably  the  most 
practical  and  useful  division  in  our  day  would  be  simply  that  of  separating 
men  and  women,  following  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Goo  ;  but 
any  division  which  is  grounded  simply  upon  the  possession  of  money,  must 
be  out  of  place  in  a  Christian  Church,  and  will  be  found  almost  inevitably  to 
foster  a  petty  spirit  of  pride  in  those  who  receive,  and  a  spirit  of  jealous  dis- 
content lu  those  who  are  deprived  of  its  benefits. 

*'  A  church  in  which  all  the  sittings  are  uniform  in  character,  is  of  course  a 
great  advance  upon  those  in  which  the  distinction  between  pews  and  frse  seats 

▼Olf.   XIII.  X 
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was  80  broadly  drawn  as  in  ordinary  town  cburchea,  and  in  many  cases  it  may 
be  all  that  can  at  present  be  done;  and  it  may  be  a  step,  too,  as  such  churchea 
seem  likely  to  be,  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  pew  system.    But  do  not  let 
us  mistake  the  appearance  for  the  reality ;  it  is  the  appropriation  of  sittings, 
not  merely  their  shape  and  fashion, — a  matter  of  principle,  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,— that  is  here  spoken  of.    To  get  low- backed  pews  instead  of  high- 
backed  pews,  pews  without  doors  instead  of  pews  with  doors,  Gothic  pews 
instead  of  Grecian  pews,  may  be,  and  is,  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  orderly 
appearance,  a  great  gain ;  but  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  this  is  getting  rid  of 
the  pews  themselves;  it  may  be  a  step  towards  this,  but  it  is  far  short  of  what 
is  needed ;  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  that  can  be  done  under  existing 
prejudices,  and  as  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  but  to  take  up  with 
this,  and  suppose  that  we  have  so  got  rid  of  the  pew  system,  would  indeed  be 
to  mistake  the  shadow  for  the  substance.    There  is  a  freedom,  an  ease,  a  large- 
ness of  principle,  and  trustfulness  of  feeling,  in  churches  entirely  unap* 
propriated,  which  goes  home  to  the  minds  of  most  men ;  but  where  th« 
appropriation  of  any  sittings  remains,  there  still  exists  the  fear  on  going  into 
church,  lest  you  should  be  taking  a  sitting  to  which  you  have  no  right,  and 
from  which  you  may  be  turned  out ;  you  have  to  wait  and  ask  the  pew- 
opener  where  you  may  go ;  you  feel  that  there  is  a  hindrance  in  your  way,— 
that  you  cannot  walk  into  church,  and  take  the  first  unoccupied  seat,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  while  this  hindrance  remains,  it  is,  I  tear,  useless  to 
expect  that  those  who  most  need  religious  instruction  will  come  near  our 
churches.     Let  any  one  go  into  a  town  where  he  is  unknown,  and  have  the 
choice  of  two  churches  to  go  to,  one  partly  appropriated,  and  the  other 
entirely  free,  and  let  him  say  which  of  them  seems  most  to  invite  him  into 
it :  into  which  of  them  does  he  feel  that  he  can  walk  most  freely,  and  take 
his  place  at  once  with  most  confidence  ? 

'*  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  have  no  principle  of  order  in  our  churches; 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary,  especially  in  towns,  on  throwing  open 
churches  freely  and  entirely  to  the  people,  to  restore  the  old  custom,  which 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  has  never  been  laid  aside,  of  separating  the 
sexes  during  worship, — assigning  one  side  of  the  church  to  the  men,  the 
other  to  the  women.    This  is  a  question  in  some  measure  distinct  from  the 
other,  since  a  church  may,  of  course,  be  entirely  free  without  any  such  sepa- 
ration ;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  very  desirable  to  restore  this  separation 
of  the  sexes,  where  c'hurches  are  made  really  and  entirely  free.     Men  will 
feel  much  more  at  home  and  at  their  «ase  when  kneeling  amongst  men,  and 
women  in  the  same  way  when  kneeling  amongst  women,  than  they  would  do 
if  no  such  separation  existed ;  and  a  sort  of  discipline,  and  a  principle  of 
order  will  be  introduced  in  this  way  into  our  churches,  which  will  be  found 
in  harmony  with  the  place,  and  the  service,  and  the  tone  of  mind  in  which 
the  service  should  be  followed,  and  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise  from 
the  chance  juxtaposition  of  different  ranks  will  be  thus  provided  for.    Men 
of  all  ranks  will  be  at  their  ease  in  the  men's  seats,  and  women  in  the  women's 
seats ;  whereas,  I  much  doubt  whether  a  labouring  man,  or  artizan,  would 
not  feel  very  uncomfortable  if  accidentally  placed  in  a  free  church,  among 
women  of  a  rank  considerably  above  his  own ;  and  the  same  with  a  yoang 
woman  placed  amongst  men.     It  is  a  distinction  marked  by  the  hand  of  Goo, 
and  one  which  has  always  existed  in  the  Church,  and  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
to  add  very  materially  to  the  convenience  and  ease  of  those  churches  in  which 
it  prevails,  and  which  commends  itself  at  once  when  put  in  practice  ;  bat  it 
must  atTHin  be  said  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,     A  church  may  be 
entirely  free,  as  some  are,  without  it ;  though  such  churches  would  probably 
be  felt  to  be  far  better  with  it."— pp.  21— 2-J. 

The  author  next  addresses  himself  to  meeting  the  two  most  common 
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and  plausible  objections  to  ft'ee  churches ;  viz.,  that  such  absolute  free- 
dom will  do  away  with  the  idea  of  family  worship,  and  that  in  this 
way,  with  the  loss  of  pew  rents,  the  necessary  income  of  the  Church 
will  be  diminished.  In  answering  the  latter  objection  Mr.  Stuart  pro- 
poses such  a  redistribution  of  Church  property,  by  throwing  it  into  a 
common  fund,  as  will  startle  most  people ;  and,  considering  the  legal 
difficulties  of  such  a  measure,  we  wish  he  had  confined  himself  to  the 
argnment  that  the  exceedingly  small  but  very  numerous  contributions  of 
the  poor,  which  the  Church  would  thus  obtain — as  is  now  the  case 
among  many  dissenters — would  go  far  to  make  up  for  diminished 
offerings,  or  rather  payments,  from  the  middle  classes.  And  we  may  as 
well  here  add  the  only  other  unfavourable  remark  we  have  to  make  on  this 
most  valuable  Sermon,  and  that  is,  that  in  pleading  for  the  absolute 
Bon-appropriation  of  sittings— in  which  we  feel  most  disposed  to  go 
the  whole  way  with  the  writer — Mr.  Stuart  has  taken  no  notice  of  the 
exbting  ecclesiastical  law  on  this  subject,  which  (as  is  well  known) 
though  it  gives  no  sanction  to  the  modem  pew  system,  yet  allows  the 
appropriation  of  particular  sittings  to  parishioners  by  the  church- 
wardens. Mr.  Stuart  has  weakened  the  force  of  his  argument  by 
passing  over  this  actual  difficulty*  It  is  our  own  belief  that  such  a 
law  was  only  suited  to  times  when  there  was  in  each  parish  church 
ample  accommodation  for  the  parishioners ;  and  that  certain  modifi- 
cations are  necessary  now>  and  would  be  arranged  in  Convocation, 
could  it  meet,  to  suit  cases  like  some  of  our  overgrown  urban  or 
suburban  parishes.  In  many  small  rural  parishes  where  there  t^  ample 
room,  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  appropriation  would  (we  are  con- 
vinced) simply  lead  to  throwing  every  thing  into  discontent  and  tur- 
moil, without  adequate  advantage  gained — by  appropriation  of  course 
we  mean  such  as  is  consistent  with  ecclesiastical  law* 

Our  next  extract  is  one  in  which  we  most  warmly  sympathize. 

"  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  our  churches  really  were  free,  they 
would  at  once  become  available  for  religious  services  in  a  way  in  which  they 
cannot  be  now ;  for  instead  of  the  one  1 1  o'clock  Sunday  morning  service, 
there  might  be  two, — one  at  9,  and  one  at  11;  shorter  services  than  now,  by 
the  division  of  morning  prayer,  litany,  and  Holy  Communion.  Nay,  there 
might  be  as  many  services  all  day  long  as  there  were  clergy  attached  to  the 
church;  and  families  would  probably  divide,  and  attend,  some  one,  some 
another  of  the  services :  so  that  a  church  which  only  holds  one  thousand,  might 
be  made  equal  to  the  wants  of  five  or  six  thousand,  in  the  course  of  the  Sun- 
day. The  truth  is,  we  have  fallen  into  such  a  stiff  stereotype  of  morning 
and  afternoon  prayer,  that  we  can  hardly  realize  what  the  Church's  services 
might  be,  if  our  churches  were  entirely  free,  and  no  private  rights  interfered 
with  our  work, — if  our  services  were  divided,  and  a  sufficient  staff  of  clergy 
to  each  church  to  admit  of  the  almost  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  offices 
of  prayer  and  praise,  of  preaching,  and  of  the  celeoration  of  the  Sacra^ 
menta.^—pp.  28,  29. 

And]^again — 

**  But  whatever  evils  may  have  grown  up  in  practice  out  of  the  Roman  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  images  and  relics,  surely  he  must  have  but  a  narrow 
mind  and  a  narrow  hearty  who  is  quite  unmoved  by  the  way  in  which  foreign 
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chiirclies  u-e  left  open  throughout  the  day«  with  a  clear  area,  and  an  atmoa-^ 
phere  of  reverential  quiet,  as  places  of  retirement  and  of  prayer  for  all 
classes.  When  one  sees  little  children  come  reverently  into  church  together, 
and  go  down  on  their  knees  and  hold  up  their  hands  in  the  most  perfect  sim- 
phcity  and  unconsciousness  before  the  Altar  of  God  ;  when  one  sees  in  the 
early  morning  those  who  are  going  out  to  their  day's  work  come  into  church 
on  their  way  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  them  through  the  day ;  when  one  sees 
in  the  evening  twilight  the  throng  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  joining 
together  in  the  low  chanted  hymn,  as  unlike  the  cold  formalism  which  cbilla 
the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  unlike  the  vulgar,  boisterous  irreverence  of 
sectarians ;  when  one  sees  this,  and  remembers  the  dreariness  and  desolation 
of  most  of  our  own  town  churches,  one  can  only  say — '  Would  to  God  I 
could  see  something  like  this  in  our  London  churches.'  ** — p.  30. 

We  conclude  this  notice  with  again  most  warmly  commending  Mr. 
Stuart's  Sermon  and  its  appendix  to  the  notice  and  careful  conside- 
ration of  our  readers.  It  is,  we  may  addjt  very  suitable  for  distri- 
bution. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MALMSBURY  ABBEY 

CHURCH. 

{Read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  March  3rd,  1852.) 

The  abbey  church  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  on  the  present 
occasion,  must,  when  perfect,  have  claimed  a  very  high  place  among 
our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  being  conceived  on  the  fullest  cathedral  type, 
on  a  scale  surpassing  several  churches  of  cathedral  rank,  and  carried 
out  with  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  in  its  actual  architecture.  At 
present,  a  fragment  only  exists ;  six  bays  out  of  the  nine  which  formed 
the  nave  are  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  some  small  portions  remain 
in  a  ruined  state  to  the  east  and  west ;  happily  indeed  enough,  com- 
bined with  certain  historical  indications,  to  re- construct  in  imagination 
all  the  principal  features  of  this  magnificent  building. 

With  the  early  history  of  this  renowned  monastery  I  have  at  present 
no  concern.  Of  the  kings,  saints,  and  abbots  whose  names  are  con* 
nected  with  the  first  six  centuries  of  its  existence,  I  have  nothing  to 
mention,  save  that  tradition  still  points  out  the  resting-place  of  the 
greatest  of  their  number.  I  need  not  go  about  to  show  that  the  tomb 
and  statue  which  are  exhibited  as  those  of  the  illustrious  iEthelstan 
must  have  been  renewed  many  centuries  after  his  death ;  but  as  we 
know  that  such  complete  renewals  of  the  tombs  of  memorable  men 
were  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  middle  ages,  I  would  fain  believe,  if 
no  strong  historical  argument  can  be  brought  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
monument  to  which  the  guide  still  conducts  the  stranger  as  that  of 
the  vanquisher  of  Scot  and  Northman,  does  really  cover  the  dust, 
though  it  may  not  represent  the  form,  of  one  of  the  foremost  among 
the  bright  galaxy  of  our  true  and  native  kings.  Now,  however,  I  have 
only  to  deal  with  times  when  his  imperial  sceptre  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger  and  an  enemy,  and  when  within  the  very  walla  of 
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tiitt  andent  conTent,  the  most  elegit — ^perchance  not  the  most  truthful 
— historian  of  his  age  was  trtu;ing  out  the  story  of  that  memorahle 
change,  as  a  grateful  offering  to  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  conquering 
race. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  present  church  was 
commenced  by  Roger,  fiishop  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year  1 135.  This 
date  teems  to  be  accepted  both  by  Mr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Parker ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  historical  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  see  no 
reason  to  dispute  it.  Certainly  the  architecture  of  even  the  earliest 
portions  of  the  church  is  remarkably  advanced  for  that  date,  but  this 
is  no  more  than  we  might  reasonably  expect  in  the  works  of  a  Prelate 
so  renowned  for  his  architectural  skill,  and  whom  we  might  therefore 
naturally  look  for  at  the  head  of  the  artistic  developements  of  his  age. 
If,  then,  we  accept  this  date,  we  may  recognize  in  the  foundation  of  this 
church  one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  architecture  in 
this  island ;  for  we  may  safely  set  it  down  as  exhibiting  the  first  English 
example,  not  indeed  of  the  incidental  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  when 
any  individual  necessity  rendered  it  desirable,  but — what  is  a  very 
different  matter — the  first  instance  of  its  distinct  preference  on  aesthe* 
tical  grounds  in  the  main  arcades  of  a  great  church.  When  this  point 
had  been  gained,  the  battle  between  Romanesque  and  Gothic  was 
really  won  by  the  latter ;  every  (Gothic  detail  now  followed  as  a  natural 
developement  in  its  natural  order.  Malmsbury,  however,  happily 
exhibits  the  style  just  after  this  first  and  greatest  change  had  been 
accomplished,  and  no  other  commenced;  every  other  feature  is  still 
Romanesque.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  conciliate  the  good  will  both 
of  Mr.  Sharpe  and  of  Mr.  Parker,  by  saying  that,  while,  in  a  history 
of  English  architecture,  we  must  speak  of  Malmsbury  as  the  earliest  of 
IVansitional  examples,  in  practically  describing  the  building  itself,  it 
is  far  more  convenient,  and  indeed  far  more  accurate,  to  talk  of  its 
earliest  portions  as  a  specimen  of  the  pure  Norman  style. 

One  remark,  however,  I  must  make.  I  mentioned  1135  as  the  date 
assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  Church.  We  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  remember  that  great  churches  were  not,  least  of  all  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  finished  in  a  year  or  two,  and  that  the  west  end  would 
probably  be  the  last  part  finished  ;  consequently,  Malmsbury  nave  may 
well  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  than  1135.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  may  not,  as  was  often  done, 
have  been  gradually  erected  from  one  original  design  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
great  uniformity  of  the  Norman  work  throughout  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  such  was  really  the  case.  As  far  as  the  church  is  perfect, 
and  as  far  as  existing  fragments  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  choir,  the 
four  great  limbs  were  essentially  Norman,  with  considerable  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  changes.  There  was  an  eastern  chapel,  but  I 
believe  nothing  can  be  said  of  it,  except  that  it  was  standing  in  the 
days  of  William  of  Worcester,  and  that  its  length  was  36  "  gressus 
suos,*'  and  its  breadth  only  9 ;  a  somewhat  strange  proportion,  and 
which  may  perhaps  suggest  a  sort  of  square  eastern  aisle,  possibly 
round  an  apse,  rather  than  a  regular  projecting  Lady  Chapel.^ 

>  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  "  litle  church  joining  to  the  south  lide  of  the 
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The  Norman  church :  Nave  and  Aisles  ; — ^The  nave  coasists  of  nine- 
bays,  six  of  which,  from  the  east  end,  form  the  parish  church,  the 
extreme  western  portion  being  in  ruins.  All  here  is  Norman  except 
the  entire  clerestory  and  some  other  insertions  of  windows,  and  even 
in  the  clerestory  the  design  can  be  made  out  throughout ;  aa  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  nave,  the  present  clerestory  windows  have  been 
oimply  inserted  in  the  Norman  walls,  while  in  the  rest  the  re-construc- 
tion seems  to  have  been  more  complete. 

In  the  interior  the  triple  division  of  height  is  well  maintained,  there 
being  a  triforium  of  noble  proportions.  The  piers  are  of  the  genuine  ^ 
English  form,  vast  cyliDdrical  masses,  with  round  imposts,  hardly  to 
be  called  capitals,  though  affecting  the  character  of  such  more  than  in 
some  other  examples.  The  arches  are  just  pointed, — the  view  in 
Britton's  Antiquities  being  in  this  respect  very  inaccurate, — bat  they 
are  so  very  obtuse,  as  hardly  to  detract  from  the  purity  of  the  Roman- 
esque effect.  They  have  somewhat  elaborate  sectional  mouldings.' 
The  triforium  has  a  not  very  common  arrangement,  four  small  archee 
within  a  containing  arch ;  the  latter  is  enriched  with  a  chevron^  but 
the  capitals  are  all  quite  plain.  Roof-shafts  rise  without  bases  from 
the  imposts  of  the.  pier.  We  may  remark  an  increase  of  ornament 
towards  the  east;  the  two  eastern  bays  on  each  side  having  much 
richer  mouldings.  This  excess  of  enrichment  extends  also  to  the  string 
over  the  arcade  in  the  three  eastern  bays  on  the  south  side,  and  in  the 
first,  and  part  of  the  second,  (from  the  east,)  on  the  north.  The  labels 
over  the  arches  are  rich  throughout,  and  terminate  in  monster  heads, 
^hich  also  act  as  keystones. 

The  Norman  clerestory  has  left  no  vestiges  of  itself  in  the  interior* 
but  externally,  its  design,  as  I  before  mentioned,  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. This  portion  of  the  church  is  remarkable  for  its  unusual  hei^t» 
and  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  later  reconstruction, 
which  introduced  only  a  very  trifling  increase  of  elevation.  The  Norman 
pilasters  run  very  nearly  up  to  the  present  cornice  ;  so  that  very  little 
height  has  been  gained,,  and  the  size  of  the  clerestory  must  therefore 
have  been,  as  compared  with  other  buildings,  even  more  remarkable 
than  at  present.  The  windows  were  tall,  single,  round-headed  lights, 
their  jambs  adorned  externally  with  medallions  in  circles,  reminding 
me  somewhat  of  the  presbytery  of  LlandaflP  Cathedral. 
.  This  whole  elevation  must  have  been  one  of  the  very  grandest  in 
England;  it  has  all  the  solemn  majesty  of  a  Romanesque  building, 
with  somewhat  of  Gothic  aspiration.  The  bays  are  tall  and  narrow, 
the  triforium  large,  the  clerestory  still  larger ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
contrast  the  magnificence  of  this  arrangement  with  the  miserable  effect 

transeptum  of  the  Abby  Cbircb,"  of  which  Ldand  speaks  ?  He  can  hardly  mean 
the  litUe  cburcb  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard.  Are  we  to  infer  that 
some  building  was  attached  to  the  transept,  aa  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  ? 

^  See  "  tiistory  of  Architecture,"  p.  240—3.     Archaeological  Journal,  yi.  165. 

>  In  my  **  History  of  Architecture,''  p.  323,  I  inadvertently  cited  Malmsbury  a« 
an  instance  of  that  form  of  the  transition  where  plain  pointed  arches  rest  on  the 
Romanesque  circular  piers.  I  corrected  this  in  the  Addenda,  substituting  S.  Sepul- 
chre's, Northampton,  as  an  instance  in  point ;  but  the  late  discoveries  of  Mr.  Sicott' 
and  Mr.  Poole  have  beaten  me  out  of  this  example  also. 
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of  the  stilted  piers  and  dimioutive  triforia  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkes- 
bury. If  there  be  any  approach  to  a  fault,  it  is,  that  the  peculiar 
design  of  the  triforium  introduces  a  somewhat  awkward  blank  space  in 
its  head,  and  that  the  attempt  to  unite  the  continuous  vaulting-shaft 
and  the  circular  pier — each  in  itself  a  most  magnificent  feature — is  not 
altogether  successful. 

The  aisles  were  lighted  by  short  broad  round-headed  windows,  with 
arcades  beneath  them  internally,  and  eiternally  on  the  south  side, 
which  last  is  of  intersectiog  arches.  On  the  north  side,  where  the 
cloister  stood,  there  is  of  course  no  such  external  arcade,  and  the 
windows  are  necessarily  placed  higher  in  the  wall.  The  vaulting  of 
the  aisles  is  quadripartite,  with  moulded  ribs ;  the  transverse  arches 
are  pointed,  and  quite  plain. 

The  West  Front ; — Of  the  west  front  now  only  a  small  fragment 
remains,  but  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  both  its  original 
design,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone.  At  the  south-west 
comer  is  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  the  west  wall  of  a  tower 
terminating  the  aisle,  a  rich  and  good  specimen  of  Norman  work; 
small  relics  of  the  west  window  and  doorway,  the  former  evidently  a 
Perpendicular  insertion,  cling,  as  it  were,  to  tlie  larger  fragments. 
From  this  the  imagination  at  once  leaps  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
fa9ade  was  one  of  the  commonest,  and  yet  (saving  its  precedence  to 
Peterborough)  the  most  satisfactory  type ;  the  gable  between  two 
western  towers.  The  Perpendicular  window  inserted  in  the  Norman 
front  at  once  suggests  Southwell  as  the  existing  instance  most  likely 
to  recall  its  general  efiect.  But  a  little  further  examination  will  show 
that  this  natural  flight  of  the  imagination — in  which  I  must  confess  to 
have  indulged  myself — is  simply  a  delusion.  An  inspection  from  any 
point  but  the  direct  west  will  show  that  the  supposed  tower  has  no 
wall  to  the  south  or  east,  and  none  to  the  north  but  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave.  In  fact,  the  facade  is  simply  a  sham ;  there  is  merely  a 
turret,  with  a  blank  wall  connecting  it  with  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  original  front  must  have  been  the  exact  fac- simile — or,  to  speak 
with  more  chronological  accuracy,  the  prototype — of  that  of  Salisbury* 
During  the  Early  Gothic  period,  it  is  well  known  that  such  violations 
of  reality  were  familiar  to  our  architects,  as  is  shown  by  the  additional 
cases  of  Lincoln,  Wells,  and  Newstead  ;  I  have  not,  however,  as  yet  met 
with  another  instance  in  English  Romanesque.  Considering  the  chro- 
nology and  geography  of  the  case,  I  think  one  can  hardly  doubt  but 
that  the  Salisbury  architect  only  copied  the  original  error  of  him  of 
Malmsbury. 

The  turret  and  the  connecting  wall  are  perfect  to  nearly  the  height 
of  the  nave,  but  the  parapet  of  the  wall  and  the  finish  of  the  turret  are 
destroyed  ;  so  it  must  be  left  to  imagination  to  decide  whether  the  latter 
was  most  likely  to  resemble  the  light  minarets  which  adorn  the  north 
transept  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  or  the  massive  bulwarks  which  keep  watch 
over  the  choir  of  S.  Peter's  in  the  East.  Both  are  richly  adorned  with 
arcades,  with  a  very  gradual  increase  of  ornament  towards  the  top ;  but 
the  division  into  stages  is  not  identical  in  the  turret  and  the  connecting 
wall.     There  is  only  a  single  window  ranging  with  and  resembling 
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-those  of  the  aisles.  The  intersecting  arcade  is  also  carried  under  the 
window,  and  it  was  continued  along  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  but  not 
across  the  turret.  There  is  only  a  central  doorway  in  the  front,  which 
of  course  interrupts  the  arcade.  A  portion  of  the  jamb,  which  is  very 
rich,  alone  remains ;  but  we  can  see  that  a  Perpendicular  doorway,  with 
a  flat  head  and  spandril,  was  inserted  within  the  Norman  opening. 
May  we  infer  from  this  that  the  latter  had  a  tympanum  ? 

Side  Doorways  ; — The  magnificent  Norman  porch  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church  is  probably  the  feature  for  which  Malmshury  Abbey  is 
most  celebrated ;  but,  as  a  work  rather  of  sculpture  than  of  architect 
ture,  it  u  the  very  portion  which  comes  least  within  my  province. 
Happily  the  remarkable,  I  might  almost  say  beautiful,  series  of  sculp- 
tures with  which  it  is  adorned^  have  been  elaborately  treated  by  Pro- 
feasor  Cockerell,^  in  his  late  work  on  Wells  Cathedral.  In  my  point  of 
view,  the  outer  doorway  is  simply  a  gander  specimen  of  the  same 
form  as  the  west  door  of  Iffley,  where,  instead  of  legitimate  shafts  with 
capitals,  we  have  large  continuous  bowtels,  covered  with  sculptures. 
The  inner  doorway  has  a  sculptured  tympanum,  and  there  are  also 
sculptured  figures  on  the  sides.  There  are  arches  traced  out  for 
vaulting,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  added.  There  is  a  smaller 
Norman  doorway  in  the  extreme  east  bay  on  the  north  side,  which  led 
into  the  cloister. 

The  Lantern  ; — Of  the  arches  under  the  tower,  the  north  and  west 
ones  remain  perfect ;  the  latter  of  course  being  blocked,  as  the  church 
now  termmates  at  that  point.  The  northern  arch  is  now  quite  free, 
except  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  forms  a  most  striking  object 
standing  alone  against  the  air,  especially  in  the  ascent  to  the  abbey 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  this  part  should  be  attentively 
studied,  llie  choir  was  doubtless,  as  is  usual  in  Norman  minsters, 
under  the  lantern,  and  this  ritual  consideration  has  had  some  effect 
upon  the  architecture.  The  east  and  west  arches  have  as  little  projec- 
tion in  the  pier  as  possible,  the  shafts  being  recessed,  something  in 
the  same  way  as  the  very  curious  ones  at  Leonard  Stanley.'  This  was 
doubtless  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  room  as  possible  for  the  stalls. 
On  the  north  and  south  sides  this  consideration  did  not  exist,  or  rather 
it  was  desirable  to  have  as  much  blank  wall  as  might  be.  Conse- 
quently, here  the  arches  have  bold  projecting  responds ;  so  that, 
although  the  lantern  is  a  square,^  and  not  an  oblong,  like  Stanley  and 
Bath,  the  side  arches  are  very  much  narrower  than  the  east  and  west 
ones.  Hence  they  are  very  much  stilted^  to  keep  them  at  the  same 
level.  One  wonders  they  were  not  pointed,  as  in  the  earlier  example 
at  S.  Bartholomew's  in  London,  and  the  later  in  Oxford  Cathedral ; 
and  we  might  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  this  non-use  of  the  pointed 

^  Professor  Cockerell*8  description  was  read  at  the  meeting,  with  additional  re« 
marks,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  CoUege. 

*  See  Mr.  Petit's  description  of  that  charch  in  the  Archaeological  Joamal,  vol.  vi. 
p.  45.  I  was  also  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  monsters  fbrming  the 
label  terminations  at  Malmshury  and  Stanley. 

^  The  writer  in  Britton  (Arch.  Andq.  toI.  i.)  is  onite  wrong,  and  not  very  logical, 
in  saying,  *<  The  intercolumniatioo  is  not  so  wide,  by  nearly  ten  feet,  as  that  at  the 
west  side  of  the  tower ;  eonsequenify,  the  Utter  formed  a  parallelogram." 
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arch,  where  one  would  naturally  have  looked  for  it,  does  not  prove  the 
nave  arcades  to  be  of  later  design  ?  But  love  of  at  least  comparative 
uniformity  might  iaduce  the  architects  to  make  them  all  semicircular, 
while  to  have  made  the  east  and  west  arches — the  main  arches  of  the 
church — pointed,  would  seem  a  further  developement  beyond  using 
that  form  in  the  arcades  of  the  nave. 

Just  east  of  the  eastern  arch  are  what  appear  to  be  signs  of  a  screen, 
dividing  the  choir  from  the  presbytery,  as  in  S.  David's  Cathedral. 

Over  the  arches  are  some  traces  of  Norman  ornaments  which  have 
been  cut  through  by  a  Perpendicular  vault.  This  is  the  usual  fate  of 
Norman  lanterns,  to  have  a  great  part  of  what  was  originally  open  to 
the  church  cut  off  by  a  later  roof.  In  many  cases  this  was  done  in 
order  to  hang  bells  in  the  tower,  and  in  some  cases,  as  at  Winchester 
and  Romsey,  it  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
a  previously  existing  campanile.  Here  however,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  this  was  not  the  state  of  things,  but  the  reverse.  The  change 
therefore  seems  the  more  wanton ;  but  we  may  probably  find  its  cause 
in  a  consideration  of  practical  expediency.  The  choir,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  under  the  tower,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  monks  of 
Malmsbury  to  have  been  more  impervious  to  cold  than  other  mortals ; 
to  diminish  the  height  of  the  choir  might  therefore  be  an  important 
gain  in  point  of  practical  comfort. 

The  character  of  the  central  tower,  which  these  arches  supported, 
we  can  only  conjecture.  We  only  know  that  it  was  crowned  by  an 
enormously  lofty  spire,  but  that  both  tower  and  spire  fell  some  time 
before  the  dissolution  and  were  never  rebuilt.  Perhaps  we  ^all  be 
nearest  the  truth  in  imagining  a  rich  Norman  tower,  crowned  with  a 
timber  spire  of  later  date. 

Transepia  ; — Of  the  transepts  we  find  remaining  the  greater  portion 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  south  wing,  and  a  small  portion  on  the  north 
side.  They  had  no  western  aisles  ;  their  eastern  arrangements  cannot 
be  made  out  without  disturbing  the  foundations.  They  projected  two 
bays  beyond  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  with  which  they  communicate  by 
pointed  arches.  In  the  triforium  range  the  windows  assume  internally 
the  form  of  a  triplet,  but  the  side  arches  merely  open  to  a  passage,  the 
actual  window  being  single,  but  much  larger  and  longer  than  the  other 
Norman  windows  in  the  church.  Below  is  the  same  small  window 
and  intersecting  arcade  beneath  as  in  the  nave  aisles. 

Presbytery ; — Of  the  eastern  limb,  forming  the  constructive  choir,  or, 
more  accurately,  the  presbytery  of  the  church,  there  remains  only  the 
merest  fragment  attached  to  the  great  northern  arch  of  the  lantern. 
We  can  however  see  that  its  general  character  was  exactly  the  same 
as  the  nave,  with  a  little  more  enrichment  in  point  of  detail,  there 
being  a  small  decorative  arcade  added  below  the  triforium  string.  As 
the  ritual  choir  appears  to  have  always  retained  its  original  place  be** 
neath  the  lantern,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  presbytery  itself 
never  received  any  addition  of  length,  but  had  merely  a  chapel  added 
beyond  it.  It  doubtless  remained  till  its  destruction  a  short  Norman 
structure  of  three  or  four  bays,  as  at  Peterborough  and  Romsey. 

Decorated  changes  .*  Windows  ; — ^The  church,  as  completed  some  time 
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in  the  twelfth  century,  remained  untouched  during  the  whole  of  the 
next,  unless  the  eastern  chapel  which  has  so  completely  vanished 
belonged  to  that  period,  or  unless  any  addition  was  then  made  to 
the  central  tower.  The  main  body  of  the  Norman  fabric  certainly  re- 
mained unchanged  in  all  its  original  grandeur  during  the  age  which 
erected  Salisbury,  completed  Romsey,  and  remodelled  Ely  and  Lincoln. 
Consequently  of  Lancet  architecture  this  abbey  affords  no  study  what- 
ever, nor  yet  of  tracery  in  its  earliest  form,  but  of  the  advanced  Geo- 
metrical forms,  contemporary  with  many  Flowing  examples,  it  supplies 
us  with  some  important  specimens.  Here,  as  at  S.  David's  and  LlaudaflT. 
one  great  object  of  the  Decorated  architects  was  to  adapt  the  aisles  to 
the  style  now  in  vogue ;  but  at  Malmsbury,  while  this  design  was  less 
completely  carried  out  than  in  those  instances,  the  change  was  extended 
to  another  portion  to  which  their  benefactors  of  this  period  gave  but 
little  attention ;  the  clerestory  was  remodelled  throughout  the  nave 
and  apparently  throughout  the  whole  church. 

I  have  already  stated  how  far  this  last  change  was  an  actual  rebuild- 
ing of  the  clerestory,  and  how  far  a  mere  insertion  of  windows  in  a 
previously  existing  wall.  The  windows  are  rather  tall  compositions  of 
three  lights,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  eastern  bay,  which,  the 
bay  itself  being  narrower,  are  of  two  only.  The  tracery  is  of  a  some- 
what singular  form,  composed  of  imperfect  spherical  triangles,  of 
which  some  examples  occur  in  Exeter  Cathedral.^  In  the  south  aisle 
two  large  Decorated  windows  of  three  lights  have  been  inserted,  low 
in  the  wall,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  decorative  arcades  below.  The 
tracery'is  very  remarkable.  The  main  lines  are  the  same  as  in  a  very 
beautiful  window  in  the  Mayor^s  Chapel  at  Bristol,'  the  general  notion 
being  a  subarcuated  window  with  a  large  qua  trefoil  for  the  centre- 
piece, but  with  two  perpendicular  lines  substituted  for  its  lower  foil ; 
they  are  therefore  instances  of  the  accidental  forestalling  of  Perpendicu- 
lar in  a  Geometrical  design.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  great  pro- 
bability, by  an  able  reviewer  of  my  Essay  on  Window  Tracery,*  that 
the  intention  of  this  singular  form  was  "  to  receive  a  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion  in  stained  glass,  for  which  it  is  manifestly  well  adapted.'* 
But  our  Malmsbury  example  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  its 
Bristol  fellow.  It  not  only  lacks  the  beautiful  enrichment  of  ball- 
flower  which  embellishes  the  latter,  but  the  actual  lines  of  its  tracery 
are  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  The  fenestellae  at  Malmsbury  are  simply 
cinquefoiled  ;  the  centre-piece  is  not  foliated  again,  as  at  Bristol,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  awkward  flowered  cusp  instead  of  an  arch  in  the  head 
of  the  central  light.  There  is  another  window  in  Bristol,  in  the  porch 
of  S.  Mary  RedcliiFe,  of  the  same  character,  and  having  the  primary 
lines  the  same ;  but  here  the  quatrefoil  is  completed  on  a  secondary 
plane,  which  makes  it  much  more  satisfactory  as  a  mere  piece  of 
tJtfic&tj  than  the  other  two,  but  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
suggested  by  the  Cambrian  reviewer.  They  all  have  a  close  analogy 
with  those  windows  which  have  a  spherical  square  fbr  their  centre- 
piece. 

>  Eaeay  on  Window  Tracery,  p.  71,  270.  *  Ibid.  p.  82,  27l, 

'  Archsologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  li  new  aeries,  p.  252. 
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On  the  north  eide  only  a  single  Decorated  window  has  been  inserted 
in  the  aisle,  but  this  is  one  which  deserves  attentive  study  on  many 
grounds.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cloister  stood  on  this  side» 
consequently  the  window  was  necessarily  inserted  at  a  higher  level 
than  those  in  the  north  aisle.  The  Norman  arcade  therefore  below  the 
window  is  spared.  But  between  the  roof  of  the  cloister  and  the  vault 
of  the  aisle  there  was  not  room  for  a  window  of  the  same  height  as 
those  which  were  inserted  on  the  south  side.  The  designer  was  there- 
fore driven  to  the  ingenious  expedient  of  carrying  his  window  up  into 
a  separate  gable,  rising  from  the  parapet  of  the  aisle  like  a  dormer,  and 
internally  cutting  away  one  cell  of  the  Norman  vault,  which  he  recon- 
structed after  his  own  fashion.  There  is  a  window  similarly  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Brecon,  but  the  circumstances 
are  somewhat  different,  as  its  position  was  not  necessitated  by  the 
cloister — the  conventual  buildings  being  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
church — and  indeed  it  is  placed  over  another  window.  I  believe 
that  Professor  Willis  discovered  that  such  had  been  the  case  with  one 
of  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  Cuddesden  church,  and  we  all 
know  the  way  in  which  something  similar  is  carried  out  throughout 
the  whole  north  aisle  at  S.  Oiles. 

The  tracery  of  this  window  is  no  less  worthy  of  remark  than  its 
position,  but,  as  I  have  already  described  and  figured  it  in  my  work  on 
that  subject,^  I  will  not  repeat  the  observations  which  I  have  there  made. 

I  cannot  pronounce  any  opinion  whether  it  was  intended  to  alter 
the  windows  throughout  the  aisles,  so  that  we  have  merely  the  first  in- 
stalment of  a  change  which  was  never  brought  to  perfection ;  or  whether 
larger  windows  were  simply  inserted  where  they  were  practically 
wanted.  An  argument  that  the  former  was  not  the  case  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the  south-side  the  sills  of  the  Norman 
windows  have  been  brought  down  lower,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  arcade, 
apparently  at  this  time.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  sure  that  the  insertion 
was  not  merely  owing  to  sesthetical  considerations,  but  was  intended 
to  remedy  the  very  practical  deficiency  of  the  want  of  light.  The 
great  size  of  the  piers  and  the  unusually  short  distances  at  which  they 
stand  from  each  other,  must  have  rendered  the  church  singularly  dark 
when  it  was  entirely  dependent  for  its  illumination  on  the  original 
Norman  lights.  The  common  notion  is  that  these  windows  were  in- 
serted after  the  Dissolution,  when  it  is  said  that  more  light  was 
needed  in  what  was  now  the  parish  church  than  had,  I  suppose,  been 
necessary  during  the  darkness  of  monastic  occupation.  The  only  ob« 
jection  to  this  ingenious  theory  is  the  unmistakeable  date  of  the 
windows.' 

»  Pages  80,  271,  plate  70,  fig.  12. 

*  This  remiodfl  me  of  a  story  I  have  somewhere  heard  of  an  ingenioas  speculator 
into  the  history  of  architecture,  who  decided  that  the  increase  of  the  size  of  windows 
daring  the  Perpendicular  «ra  was  owing  to  the  contemporary  introduction  of 
printing.  That  is,  I  believe,  that  the  congregation  wanted  more  light  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  read  in  their  recently  acquired  Prayer  Books.  Without  starting 
any  minor  chronological  difficulties,  only  just  imagine  a  whole  parish  trooping  down 
to  mass,  each  man  with  a  new  Caxton,  either  tucked  under  his  arm  or  carried  after 
him  by  his  running  varlet,  according  to  circumstances. 
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Other  Decorated  changes ; — Besides  the  windows,  the  general  appear- 
ance  of  the  nave,  within  and  without,  was  considerably  modified  at  this 
period.  A  new  roof  was  nlmost  necessitated  by  the  new  clerestory, 
and  the  form  it  assumed  was  naturally  that  of  "  a  goodly  vault  of 
stone."  The  vaulting  is  quadripartite  with  some  additional  lines  ;  the 
keystones  have  rich  bosses  of  foliage,  but  two  from  some  destroyed 
portion  of  the  church,  which  are  preserved  in  the  vestry,  have  one  a 
female  figure,  the  other  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord. 

The  vault  springs  from  the  level  of  the  string  below  the  clerestory, 
where  the  Norman  shafts  have  been  finished  with  new  flowered  capi- 
tals. The  whole  height  of  the  clerestory  is  therefore  taken  into  the 
vault,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  great  height  and  narrow- 
ness, causes  the  arches  to  be  stilted  in  a  very  awkward  manner. 
The  same  clerestory  and  vault  were  also  extended  to  the  transepts. 
In  the  corner  of  the  north  transept  we  see  one  of  the  Norman  shalfts, 
but  here  single,  and  not  clustered  as  in  the  nave,  finished  with  a 
Decorated  floriated  capital.  In  the  south  there  is  a  clustered  shaft  with 
an  octagonal  capital. 

The  addition  of  the  stone  roof  doubtless  rendered  necessary  the 
elaborate  system  of  pinnacles  and  flying-buttresses  which  was  now  in- 
troduced. The  pinnacles  of  the  aisles  are  very  tall  and  plain,  and  rise 
within  the  parapet,  so  as  not  to  interfere,  except  in  one  instance,  with 
the  Norman  pilasters.  On  the  north  side  the  whole  wall  has  been 
very  much  tampered  with,  but  the  flying  buttresses  rise  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  south,  except  in  the  two  western  bays  of  the  present 
nave,  where,  instead  of  hemg  flying  buttresses,  they  run  up  in  all  their 
massiveness  against  the  clerestory.  Buttresses  have  been  added  below 
the  windows,  since  the  destruction  of  the  cloister ;  between  the  win- 
dows are  pilasters,  probably  restorations  of  the  original  Norman  ones. 

The  north  side  of  the  church  being  that  occupied  by  the  conventual 
buildings,  the  south  is  consequently  the  show  side;  it  accordingly 
receives,  both  in  the  aisle  and  the  clerestory,  an  elaborate  pierced 
parapet,  which  is  absent  from  the  north.  There  are  no  pinnacles  in 
the  clerestory  on  either  side. 

Finally,  at  this  time  the  great  south  porch  was  externally  recased. 
This  involved  the  erection  of  another  arch  in  front  of  the  great 
Norman  gateway.  The  circular  form  was  happily  chosen  for  the  arch, 
and  two  of  the  old  monster-heads  were  used  up  again  as  its  label  ter- 
minations. The  moulding  of  the  arch  is  a  bold  wave :  the  size,  shape, 
and  section  of  this  arch  reminded  me  altogether  of  one  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ruined  nave  of  Brecon  Collegiate  church.^ 

Perpendicular  Changes :  the  Western  Tower ; — During  the  last  sera 
of  Gothic  architecture,  the  church  received,  as  far  as  its  existing  re- 
mains allow  us  to  judge,  only  one  addition  of  much  moment,  but  that 
was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  have  completely  changed 
the  outline  and  general  appearance  of  the  building.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  addition  of  a  western  tower,  the  "  great  square  "  tower  spoken 

'  Thii  is  the  church  to  the  state  of  which  attention  has  been  latelj  drawn  in 
several  quarters.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Priorj  dinrch  in  the 
same  town,  already  referred  to. 
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of  by  Leiand.  The  church  must,  therefore,  when  complete,  have  exhi« 
bited  that  peculiar  form  of  grouping  which  results  from  two  towers,  one 
central  and  the  other  western. 

There  almost  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fatality  about  this  form.  As 
every  one  knows,  in  existing  churches  it  is  the  rarest  [of  any ;  but 
traces,  architectural  or  historical,  may  be  discerned,  of  its  having  ex- 
isted, or  at  least  having  been  contemplated,  in  several  churches  where 
at  present  it  no  longer  remains.  Ely  Cathedral  is  the  only  English 
example  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case,  besides 
Purton  and  Wimbome  Minster,  where  a  smaller  church  of  this  outline 
remains  perfect  to  this  day.  But  we  all  know  that  Hereford  Cathedral 
presented  the  same  form  within  the  memory  of  man.  Bangor  Cathedral 
and  Christ  Church  in  Hampshire  bear  evident  tokens  that  they  were 
at  least  designed  for  it,  central  towers  having  been  certainly  contem- 
plated, if  never  erected,  though  the  western  ones  now  alone  remain. 
At  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  again,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  central  tower 
must  have  existed,  though  that  portion  of  the  fabric  has  been  destroyed. 
We  might  add  Wymondham  Abbey,  in  Norfolk,  so  lucidly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Petit, ^  if  we  are  really  to  consider  this  as  a  case  in  point,  and 
not  rather  as  two  distinct  churches  in  juxta-position. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  in  all  these  cases,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  first  and  greatest,  the  western  tower  forms 
no  integral  part  of  the  original  design,  but  is  a  Perpendicular  addi- 
tion. We  can  hardly  help  concluding  that  the  churches  had  previously 
been  without  bells, — the  central  towers  acting  simply  as  internal  lan- 
terns,— and  that  these  towers  were  now  added  for  their  reception. 
This  enables  us  to  add  to  our  list,  as  at  least  analogous  cases,  several 
instances  where  a  western  tower  was  added  to  a  church  which  had 
previously  possessed  only  a  central  bell-cot,  as  at  Llanrhystid  in  Car- 
diganshire, and  several  of  the  extraordinary  towers  in  Pembrokeshire. 
At  Wanborough,  in  Wiltshire,  we  have  a  western  tower  added  to  a 
church  which  had  previously  something  between  a  central  bell-cot  and 
a  central  spire. 

In  most  of  these  instances,  the  new  tower  was  built  beyond  the  old 
nave,  so  as  to  destroy  any  west  front  that  might  have  previously 
existed,^  just  as  if  one  were  now  to  add  a  west  tower  to  Romsey,  or 
S.  Cross,  or  Worcester  Cathedral.  But  at  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury 
the  tower  was  constructed  within  the  nave,'  and  the  like  was  the  case 
at  Malmsbury  also.  The  west  front  was  not  only  a  splendid  com- 
position, which  the  designers  of  the  tower  might  have  been  unwiUing 
to  deface  more  than  was  necessary  for  their  purpose,  but  it  was  also  of 
a  form  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  harmonize  with  a  steeple  built  outside 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  while  it  was  capable  of  producing  a  fa9ade  of 
extreme  grandeur  in  the  way  actually  adopted.  A  tower  was  accor- 
dingly constructed  within    the  nave,  the  west    wall    being  carried 

'  Archaological  Proceediogi  at  Norwich,  p.  115. 

'  So  at  Waltham  Abbey,  after  the  Dissolution,  a  tower  was  added  to  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  which  had  become  (or  remained)  the  parish  charch,  the  central  lantern 
having  perished  with  the  choir. 

'  As,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  at  Wood  Eaton,  Oxon. 
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up  as  the  west  wall  of  the  tower.  This  was  so  strictly  the  case  with 
the  south  wall,  that  the  clerestory  and  cornice  underneath  it  were 
not  disturbed.  But,  more  than  this,  the  way  in  which  the  tower  was 
supported  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  daring  pieces  of  teme- 
rity on  record.  At  Shrewsbury,  an  ordinary  belfry-arch,  with  responds 
of  due  projection,  was  thrown  across  the  nave ;  but  at  Malmsbury,  it 
seems  to  have  been  determined  in  no  wise  to  interfere  with  the  Deco- 
rated clerestory  and  vault.  The  square  of  the  tower  occupied  two 
bays,  so  that  its  western  wall  was  to  rise  from  the  point  marked  by 
the  second  pier  from  the  west  end.  It  seems  actually  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  an  arch  thrown  across  the  nave  above  the  vault,^  while  suffi- 
cient abutment  was  sought  for  in  strengtheniug  the  wall  and  the  pier. 
An  extra  flying-buttress  was  thrown  out,  and  another  eastward  across 
the  clerestory  window ;  the  pier  and  the  arch  immediately  to  the  east 
were  also  propped  by  the  insertion  of  additional  masonry  and  a  new 
arch.  The  tower  was  thus  gained  as  an  external  object,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  vista  of  the  nave,  or  shortening  its  already  not 
remarkable  length. 

A  huge  Perpendicular  window  was  inserted  in  the  west  front.  It 
was  crossed  by  transoms  during  its  whole  height,  like  that  at  Win- 
chester ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  the  arch  must  have  been  extremely  flat. 
At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  a  Perpendicular  doorway 
was  also  inserted  within  the  great  western  portal. 

The  facade  was  now  complete ;  a  tower,  flanked  by  wings  termi- 
nating in  turrets.  In  the  direct  west  view,  it  must  have  presented  the 
same  elevation  as  that  of  Ely,  if  the  porch  were  removed  and  the  north 
transept  completed ;  the  difference  being,  that  what  at  Ely  were  real 
transejits,  was  at  Malmsbury  a  mere  screen.  The  violation  of  the  law 
of  reality  was  no  greater  than  it  had  been  all  along,  and  the  front  cer- 
tainly assumed  a  more  striking  and  varied  outline.  But  so  recklessly 
does  the  addition  appear  to  have  been  made,  that  one  is  almost  sur- 
prised at  the  account  which  Leland  gives  of  the  church.  He  calls  the 
abbey  "  a  right  magnificent  thing,"  adding,  "  where  were  9  steples; 
one  that  had  a  mightie  high  pyramis,  and  felle  daungerusly ,  tfi  hominum 
memorid,  and  sins  was  not  re-edified  ;  it  stode  in  the  midle  of  the  tran- 
septum  of  the  chirch,  and  was  a  marke  to  al  the  countrie  aboute.  The 
other  yet  stondith,  a  greate  square  toure  at  the  west  ende  of  the 
church.'*^  If  the  central  tower  was  the  original  Norman  one,  we  are 
really  surprised,  notwithstanding  the  three  centuries*  difference  in  their 
ages,  to  find  that  the  earlier  tower  was  the  first  to  fall.  Such  a  piece 
of  foolhardy  daring  as  the  western  tower  might  have  been  expected 
hardly  to  have  survived  till  the  age  of  Iceland.  When  it  did  fall  I  do 
not  know ;  but  whenever  that  event  took  place,  it  would  appear  to 
have  crushed  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  nave,  which  probably 
accounts  for  its  ruined  state  at  the  present  day.  The  pier  underneath 
the  tower  on  the  south  side  is  gone,  so  that  the  arcade  of  the  nave  is 

'  While  the  church  had  a  high  roof,  this  would  of  course  not  appear  ezternaUy. 

'  T^e  ezpressioDB  of  Leland  seem  to  assert  that  the  towers  co-existed,  and  conae- 
quently  to  exclude  the  otherwise  conceivable  view,  that  the  western  tower  was  built 
after  the  fall  of  the  central  tower,  to  supply  ito  place,  as  at  Waltham. 
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imperfect ;  on  the  north  aide  there  are  no  veetiges  at  all  external  to 
the  present  west  end. 

The  description  of  Leland  is  the  only  authority  we  have  for  the 
general  appearance  of  the  church,  in  those  respects  where  the  fabric 
itself  does  not  afford  any  certain  evidence.  1  have  therefore  had  to 
rely  on  it  for  the  conjectural  portions  of  the  drawing  which  I  now 
exhibit  to  the  Society.  I  have  represented  the  central  spire  as  con- 
structed of  wood,  which,  from  the  great  height  attributed  to  it,  may 
most  probably  have  been  the  case.  I  have  also  represented  the  western 
tower  as  short  and  massive,  rather  than  lofty,  such  being  the  idea 
most  naturally  conveyed  by  the  words  "  a  greate  square  toure." 
The  general  outline  of  the  church  is  quite  a  roagni6ed  representation 
of  Purton  as  it  now  stands,  or,  still  more  closely,  of  Wimborne 
Minster,  as  it  must  have  stood  before  the  loss  of  its  central  spire. 

The  present  west  front,  erected  within  the  ruins,  does  not  call  for 
much  remark.  We  may  at  least  bestow  on  it  the  praise  of  being  much 
better  than  that  which  occupies  a  similar  position  at  Llandaff.  It  con- 
tains a  six-lght  Decorated  window,  of  creditable  execution.  This 
appeared  among  Mr.  Rickman's  drawings,  without  any  hint  of  its 
being  a  modem  production  ;^  and  it  has  thence  been  transferred  to  the 
sheets  of  windows  which  the  Society  published  some  years  back.  I  was 
happily  saved  from  inserting  it  in  my  own  work,  by  visiting  Malmsbury 
before  I  completed  that  part  in  which  it  would  have  appeared. 

Lantern  ; — In  the  lantern  we  find  some  appearances  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  fall  of  the  central  tower.  The  rood-screen  across  the 
western  arch  still  remains,  being  now  within  the  present  church,  and 
forming  its  altar-screen.  But  just  east  of  it,  the  arch  is  built  up  as 
high  as  the  impost  with  a  solid  wall,  which  appears  to  be  older  than 
the  destruction  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church.  I  ground  this  belief 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  masonry  up  to  that  height  is  quite  different, 
and  of  a  much  better  character  than  that  which  blocks  the  arch  itself, 
which  last  exactly  resembles  that  with  which  the  arches  between  the 
transepts  and  nave  aisles  were  clearly  blocked  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction. There  are  also  traces  of  a  string  along  the  eastern  face  of 
the  wall.  I  infer  either  that  the  arch  was  built  up  after  the  fall  of  the 
tower,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  prop 
it  up  when  its  dangerous  condition  was  observed.  If  the  Perpendicular 
rood-screen  and  Perpendicular  vault  of  the  lantern  represent  any  im- 
portant tampering  with  the  central  tower  about  the  time  of  the  erection 

1  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  sad  experience  has  tanght  me  that  the  drawings  in  this 
collection  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  A  reviewer  of  my  work  on  Tracery,  in  the 
Christian  Eemembraneert  has  very  severely  criticized  some  of  the  drawings  of 
windows  at  Temple  Balsall,  on  the  ground  of  their  difference  from  engravings  of  the 
same  in  a  work  by  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  a  few 
plates,  and  not  those  referred  to.  I  can  only  say  that,  finding  Rickman*s  drawings 
differed  from  my  own,  which  I  had  made  many  years  before,  I  prudently,  as  I 
thought,  had  the  engravings  made  from  Hickman's,  as  most  likely  to  be  right. 
Again,  I  bad  the  east  window  of  Worfield,  Salop,  engraved  from  a  drawing  of 
Rickman's,  as  more  likely — from  the  professional  character  of  the  author — to  be 
accurate  than  one  of  Mr.  Pettt's,  from  whieh  it  differed  considerably.  I  have  since 
visited  the  church,  and  find  that  Mr.  Petit's  vras  very  much  nearer  the  fact 
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of  the  western  one,^  we  can  better  understand  the  story;  namely, 
that  the  changes  endangered  the  tower,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to 
this  expedient  to  stave  off  for  a  while  the  effects  of  their  own  work. 
The  western  lantern-arch  at  S.  David^s  was  also  blocked  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  here  also  the  masonry  showed^  that  the  blocking 
of  the  arch  itself  was  later  than  the  portion  below  the  impost.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  at  S.  David* s  the 
ordinary  passage  under  the  loft  was  still  left  open,  while  at  Malmshury 
a  dead  wall  stopped  all  direct  communication  between  nave  and  choir. 

Smaller  Perpendicular  changes; — ^During  the  Perpendicular  period 
some  smaller  alterations  also  took  place.  Tracery  was  inserted  in  the 
Norman  windows  in  the  same  barbarous  manner  as  at  Peterborough 
and  Romsey ;  the  cloister  seems  also  to  have  been  of  this  date ;  at 
least,  a  doorway  of  this  style  with  a  small  piece  of  vaulting  remain  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave,  inserted  under  the  Norman  doorway, 
whose  height  was  probably  inconsistent  with  the  Perpendicular  roofing. 
The  recasing  of  the  aisle  wall  prevents  any  evidence  appearing  there. 
It  may  however  have  been  merely  a  Perpendicular  roof  added  to  an 
earlier  cloister,  as  the  doorway  and  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 
show  that  a  cloister  had  existed  in  this  position  from  the  first  erection 
of  the  present  church. 

Ecclesiology,  SfC, ; — I  have  already  mentioned  those  features  in  the 
ecclesiology  of  the  church  which  are  directly  connected  with  its  archi- 
tecture. I  may  also  mention  the  two  stone  screens  at  the  east  ends  of 
the  aisles,  of  Perpendicular  date,  but  with  Decorated  tracery.  There  is 
also  a  projection  in  one  of  the  bays  of  the  triforium  in  the  south  side, 
but  much  too  small  for  a  minstrels'  gallery ;  it  was  probably  a  watch- 
ing-place  of  some  kind. 

General  aspect ; — ^The  abbey  is  seen  very  well  from  most  points ;  the 
south  side,  that  on  which  the  town  lies,  has  a  good-sized  churchyard, 
while  towards  the  north  all  is  open  country.  There  is  a  steep  slope, 
almost  immediately  to  the  north. — it  must  have  been  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  cloister, — and  from  the  rising  ground  opposite  the 
effect  is  exceedingly  good.  The  excess  of  height  comes  out  here  most 
conspicuously ;  when  the  towers  and  the  high  roof  existed,  the  effect 
must  have  been  still  more  unlike  the  long  and  comparatively  low  naves 
of  most  of  our  Norman  minsters.  The  open  lantern-arch  also  shows 
well,  and  the  whole  groups  pleasingly  with  the  old  house  to  the  north- 
east containing  portions  of  the  conventual  buildings.  But  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  arch  does  not  show  to  still  better  effect  in  the 
ascent  of  the  steep  hill  in  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  rising  over 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  grouping  with  the  ancient  market-cross. 

A  small  church,  partly  ruined,  partly  desecrated,  stands  as  usual 
near  the  abbey.  Its  steeple^  a  Perpendicular  tower  and  broach,  acts  as 
a  campanile  to  the  abbey. 

I  have  to  thank  my  friend  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  for  much  assist- 
ance during  my  investigations  at  Malmshury. 

Edward  A.  Frsbmak. 

1  The  Tudor  badges  on  the  screen  fix  its  date  to  some  time  since  1485. 
'  This  portion  has  been  lately  re-opened. 
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S.  MARY  MAGDALENE,  MUNSTER  SQUARE.  LONDON. 

Wx  warmly  congratulate  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  consecration  of  this  noble 
church,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  publication  of  our  last  number. 
Our  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  plan  and  general  de- 
sign of  the  building,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  and  a  view  in  a  former 
volume.  The  north  aisles,  the  porches,  and  the  tower  and  spire,  are 
still  unfinished,  though  the  ground  which  they  will  occupy  is  purchased. 
Hereafter,  the  church,  when  completed,  will  form  one  side  of  Munster 
Square ;  a  very  good  architectural  position.  The  church  is  built  of 
Kentish  rag,  not  in  random  work,  but  in  squared  blocks,  in  irregular 
courses.  The  dressings  are  in  Bath  stone.  A  well  coloured  tile  has 
been  selected  for  the  roofs ;  and  there  are  unpretending  ridge-crests  and 
gable  crosses.  The  sculpture  of  the  architectural  ornamentation 
generally  is  particularly  good.  Inside,  Mr.  Carpenter  has  fully 
succeeded  in  producing  an  imposing  effect  of  height  and  space.  There 
is  no  clerestory,  but  the  light  is  well  diffused;  and  the  graceful 
arcades  of  five  arches  offer  scarcely  any  incumbrance  to  the  internal 
area.  The  smallness  of  the  red  tiles  with  which  the  nave  and  south 
aisle  are  paved  adds  much  to  the  impression  of  the  scale  of  the  church ; 
the  seats,  from  an  ancient  French  example,  are  (we  are  glad  to  say) 
not  only  low,  open,  and  unappropriated  ;  but  quite  moveable.  Un- 
able to  separate  the  chancel  from  the  nave  by  a  proper  screen,  Mr. 
Carpenter  has  made  as  good  a  division  as  he  could,  by  elevating  the 
chancel  to  an  unusual  height  above  the  nave  level,  and  putting  a  dwarf 
stone  wall  at  its  western  end.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
wall  was  not  surmounted  by  a  light  metal  screen ;  a  screen  of  wrought 
iron,  gilt  and  painted,  separating  (as  a  parclose)  the  chancel  from  its 
south  aisle,  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous  points  in  the  church.  The 
chancel  seats,  which  are  properly  arranged,  though  neither  stalled  nor 
returned,  are  perhaps  a  little  unworthy  of  their  position.  A  lettem 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  choir.  The  sanctuary  is  very  spacious  and 
beautiful ;  an  arcade  of  beautifully  carved  arches,  resting  on  detached 
shafts  of  S.  Ann's  marble,  polished,  surrounds  the  sanctuary ;  and  is 
also  considerably  enriched  with  coloured  decorations  very  skilfully  and 
tastefully  applied.  Over  the  altar  is  a  dossel  of  a  rich  diaper  of  gilding, 
upon  which  is  emblazoned  a  floriated  cross  in  still  richer  gilding.  The 
polychrome  is  understood  to  have  been  executed  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
building  in  July,  1849.  Colour  is  also  introduced  into  the  panelled 
roof  of  the  chancel,  which  is  blue  powdered  with  stars.  The  font, 
which  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle,  has  also  some  construc- 
tional polychrome  in  the  polished  marble  shafts  which  surround  it. 
Only  one  window  as  yet,  the  great  eastern  one.  has  stained  glass ; 
this  is  a  very  successful  specimen  of  Mr.  Pugin*s  designs  and 
Mr.  Hardman's  execution;  though  we  might  find  some  fault  with 
some  of  the  flesh  colour  and  some  of  the  tinctures.  The  great  wheel 
in  the  head  of  the  window  is  occupied  by  a  half  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
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the  attitude  of  benediction ;  around  Him  are  the  various  orders  of  the 
angelic  hierarchy,  and  in  the  lights  below  are  full-length  figures  of  our 
Loso  on  the  Cross  between  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  John  Evangelist, 
and  S.  James,  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  S.  Peter,  and  S.  Thomas.  We 
have  also  to  commend  highly  the  brasswork  for  the  gas-standards  by 
which  the  church  is  lighted :  these  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Hardman. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  treated  the  organ  very  ably.  It  stands  in  the  south 
chancel  aisle,  bracketed  out  from  the  wall  on  two  stone  corbels ;  and  is 
played  from  beneath.     We  were  especially  pleased  with  this  eflPect. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  again  congratulate  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  church  which,  if  less  perfect  in  some  of  its  ritual  arrange- 
ments, or  in  general  polychrome,  than  S.  Barnabas*,  is  architecturally 
fur  superior,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  most  artistically  correct  new 
church  yet  consecrated  in  London.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  express  our 
sense  of  the  munificence  of  the  sole  founder,  and  first  incumbent  of  the 
church,  a  member  of  our  own  body,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so 
gratifying  a  specimen  of  the  revival  of  Christian  architecture  ;  we  have 
but  to  wish  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  unfinished  portions  of  the 
design. 
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We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  this  usual  heading  of  ours,  for 
literally  there  is  no  architectural  room  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  ; 
some  architectural  drawings  to  be  sure  there  are,  and  these  are  gra- 
ciously allowed  a  place  in  that  "  North  Room,"  which  once  was  called 
the  Architectural  Room.  The  Free  Exhibition  has,  in  short,  already 
in  effect  extinguished  that  architectural  department  of  the  great 
Academy  Exposition  ;  and  we  are  glad  it  has  done  so,  for  the  Academy 
richly  deserved  the  fate  which  it  could  not  escape,  and  so  we  leave  it 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  title  of  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Arts." 

Of  the  few  architectural  drawings  which  come  within  our  scope,  the 
most  remarkable  is  Mr.  P.  C.  Hard  wick's  design  for  S.  Columba*8 
College,  Ireland,  (1 176).  As  however  we  note  that  a  correspondent  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  its  site,  has 
spoken  of  it  in  the  present  number,  we  abstain  from  further  observations. 

We  similarly  refrain  from  noticing  Mr.  Scott's  Abbey  Grateway; 
Houses  to  be  erected  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster  (1174) ; 
and  Mr.  Clutton's  Gatehouse  and  Chapel  for  the  National  Society's 
training  institution  in  the  new  Victoria  Street  close  by,  (1164).  Such 
works  in  London  deserve  to  be  reserved  for  the  actual  construction. 

We  are  unable  to  speak  in  much  praise  of  any  new  church  which  is 
exhibited.  Mr.  Meyers'  (Roman  Catholic)  S.  Helen's  church.  Free 
Schools,  and  Priests'  house,  erecting  at  Westboum  Grove  North,  PjeuI* 
dington  (1102),  is  a  Middle- Pointed  mass,  full  of  pretension,  but  not 
exhibiting  much  appreciation  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Mr.  £. 
Roberts'  proposed  church  in  Maida  Vale  (1198),  strives  after  cathedral 
effect  in  a  huge  First-Pointed  cross  church,  with  Middle- Pointed  apse. 
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and  a  central  tower  and  spire,  with  a  preposterous  belfry  arrangement 
of  lancets.  Cockermouth  church,  rebuilding  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke  (1210), 
a  cruciform  structure  in  Middle- Pointed  with  central  tower  and  spire^ 
and  aisles  to  the  nave,  exhibits  the  mannerism  of  its  architect.  We 
recognised  in  the  tower  and  spire,  the  same  idea  as  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  those  of  Dane  Bridge.  Mr.  Clarke  likewise  exhibits  in  one 
frame  six  restorations  (1165.) 

Messrs.  F.B.  Newman  and  J.  Johnson  exhibit  a  district  church,  which 
they  are  about  to  build  in  Thomhill  Square,  Islington  (1933),  an  osten- 
tatious cruciform  pile,  all  gables  and  transepts,  with  an  exaggerated 
broach.  Messrs.  W.  G.  and  £.  Habershon*s  new  church  for  the  Hove 
portion  of  Brighton  (1241),  is  a  very  bad  cruciform  design  in  Middle- 
Pointed.  There  are  moreover,  new  churches  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dawkea 
(1244),  at  Malvern;  Mr.  C.  Vickers  (1225),  near  Beverley;  Mr.  T. 
Taylor  (1228) ;  and  Mr.  C.  Barry,  jun.,  at  Bilsdale,  Yorkshire  (1 155). 
Messrs.  Ashpital  and  Whichcord*s  Grammar  School  (11 58),  wants  cha- 
racter. It  figures  in  the  catalogue  with  the  droll  description  of  "  in 
the  style  and  with  the  arrangements  of  the  time  of  Dean  Catch,"  a  clear 
misprint  for  Colei,  Mr.  Lewin  shows  a  proposed  restoration  of  Boston 
church.  Mr.  T.  Smithes  '*  Chateau,"  now  erecting  at  Cannes,  is  most 
decidedly  cockney,  and  ought  to  have  been  *'  located ''  at  Annerley  or 
Bamabury. 


SOM£  NOTBS  FROM  IRELAND. 

Mt  Dbar  Editor, — Not  very  long  since  private  business  called  me 
over  to  Ireland.  I  was  enabled  to  make  but  a  brief  and  hurried  pas- 
sage through  the  country,  while  occupied  with  matters  of  individual 
concern :  nevertheless,  I  found  occasion  to  glean  some  ecclesiological 
notices  which,  such  as  they  are,  are  at  your  disposal ;  they  may  not  be 
without  interest,  having  reference  to  a  land  whose  condition  is  so  much 
more  talked  of  than  understood  on  this  side  of  S.  George's  Channel. 

First,  you  must  let  me  bespeak  your  attention  to  the  original  cathe- 
dral of  Dublin — not  the  better  known  S.  Patrick's,  which  1  leave  to 
that  monography,  which  will,  I  trust,  one  day  appear  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Carpenter,  but  Christ  Church^  or  more  correctly  the  cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  founded  by  King  Sitricus,  the  Ost- 
man,  in  1038,  while  S.  Patrick's  was  only  founded  as  a  Collegiate 
Church  by  Archbishop  Comyn,  in  1 100.  That  Dublin  owns  two  cathe- 
drals may  be  news  to  some  ;  the  ecclesiological  condition  of  either,  but 
especially  of  Christ  Church,  will  be  such  I  believe  to  almost  every  one  of 
your  readers,  and  yet  Christ  Church  stands  on  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
sites  in  the  city,  on  a  hill  close  to  the  Castle,  and  very  conspicuous  from 
the  quays,  while  S.  Patrick's  stands  at  some  distance,  on  low  ground  in 
a  very  poor  portion  of  the  city.  I  cannot  however  much  wonder  at 
the  general  traveller  passing  over  that  worn  and  dingy  building  grimed 
with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  disfigured  by  modern  mutilations  and  bar- 
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bBTcraa  repairs*  whose  only  genuint  external  portion,  the  north  side, 
stands  in  a  narrow  dirty  lane.  The  building  is  crnciform,  and  ex* 
hibits  the  ordinary  cathedral  plan  of  choir  and  nave,  each  with 
aisles,  and  of  transepts  from  which  rises  a  low  square  tower,  the  nave 
being  of  five  bays  and  approximately  of  equal  length  with  the  ch<Mr. 
The  south  flank  of  the  nave  has  not  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Elizabe- 
than builder.  The  north  aisle  exhibits  a  most  primitive  substitute  for 
buttresses  in  the  battering  of  the  entire  wall.  Inside  we  find  features, 
which  we  should  have  little  expected  from  so  uncouth  a  shell,  in  a 
treatment  of  clerestory  and  triforium  of  a  very  graceful  First- Pointed 
eharacter,  and  exhibiting  a  motif  which  we  are  commonly  accustomed 
to  refer  to  buOdings  of  a  much  later  date,  that,  namely,  of  combining 
them  under  one  main  arch,  under  which  they  are  set  like  two  stories  of 
triplets ;  the  upper  or  clerestory  one  being  of  unequal  plain  lancets,  the 
triforium  of  threiB  equal  lancets  with  the  two  externsd  lights  of  each 
triplet  trefoiled  in  the  head,  the  central  one  being  plain.  The  pillars 
are  clustered  and  boldly  filleted,  but  the  raising  of  the  floor  haa 
hidden  the  bases,  one  however  has  been  excavated.  On  the  south 
side  there  are  no  traces  of  triforium,  barely  of  arcade,  one  only  ardi  exist- 
ing, the  rest  walled  up  and  plaistered,  so  as  to  leave  room  in  the  aisle 
for  diocesan  ofiices.  The  clerestory  on  this  side  is  very  poor  and 
rude,  and  appears  transitional  between  First-Pointed  and  Romanesque. 
I  say  appears,  for  my  cicerone  asserted  that  all  this  side  only  dates 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  day ;  and  although  I  did  not  believe  it,  I  can- 
not venture  on  so  transient  an  investigation  to  say  I  was  not  mistaken 
— such  catches  for  ecclesiologists  are  known  to  exist.  It  is  certain  that 
the  west  window  is  of  debased  date  and  style.  Strongbow*s  mutilated 
tomb  and  recumbent  effigy  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
nave  is  poorly  roofed  with  timber.  The  transepts  of  ilrst-Pointed 
retain  their  groining,  and  are  plain  but  not  elegant  specimens  of  First- 
Pointed.  I  now  come  to  the  choir,  which  I  ought  to  have  noticed  in 
the  first  instance  both  from  architectural  and  ecclesiological  considera- 
tions. The  style  of  the  original  choir  was  transitional  between  Roman- 
esque and  First- Pointed,  as  such  of  the  arches,  rich  with  zigzag  mould- 
ings, as  have  escaped  disfigurement,  indicate.  The  east  window  is 
debased,  and  so  is  the  roof,  of  a  coved  form,  divided  by  ribs  into  square 
panels  with  large  flattish  rose  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs. 
Gilding  is  applied  to  the  roof,  which  is  among  the  general  dirt  and 
neglect  of  the  structure  quite  a  refreshing  detail  despite  its  architec- 
tural non -value. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  twelfth  or  the  sixteentii  century  which  finds 
its  value  in  Christchurch  choir.  In  its  fittings  the  nineteenth  r^gns 
undisputed.  What  may  have  been  up  to  a  recent  date  the  condition  of 
the  used  portion  of  this  church  1  cannot  tell,  but  at  pieaent,  the  fittings 
of  the  body  of  the  choir,  are  of  modern  Gothic  arranged  after  the  nsi»i 
modem  English  cathedral  notion — the  retention  of  the  ghost  oi  the  old 
choral  arrangement,  nullified  by  the  impossible  co-use  of  the  choir 
as  the  place  of  the  general  congregation.  I  am  not  di^ioaed  to  be  bard 
upon  the  restorers  of  Christchurch.  They  had  such  a  choir  as  the  late 
one  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  way  of  example,  and  they  strove  to  equal 
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k.  Oothie  they  felt  to  be  the  appropriate  style,  aad«  if  they  were 
atterly  unable  to  distinguieh  good  from  bad  Gothic,  so  was  almost 
every  one  else  of  their  time.  The  result  of  course  in  Christchurch  is 
to  us,  since  we  have  been  mercifully  allowed  to  recover  our  eccleeiolo- 
gical  eyes,  very  much  the  contrary  of  what  the  good  people  who 
undertook  the  work  intended  that  it  should  be. 

The  choir,  as  I  might  almost  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  saying,  is 
completely  cot  off  from  the  nave  by  a  solid,  not  screen  but,  wall.  Within 
it  is  fitted  antiphonally,  with  longitudinal  pews,  the  stalls  of  the  Dean 
and  some  (^  the  Chapter  occupying  their  trsulitional  place  of  "  returns." 
There  are  some  more  stalls  north  and  south  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  choir,  the  archiepiscopal  throne  standing  on  the  north  side,  towards 
the  east.  A  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  with  brazen  eagles  beneath,  are 
placed,  on  the  north  side,  about  half  way  up  the  choir,  facing  south, 
while  just  opposite  the  archiepi«copal  throne,  one  of  the  arches  has 
been  made  the  nidus  of  a  theatrical- looking  semicircular  box,  reced- 
ing into  the  aisle,  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  remaining  seats  are 
simply  pews,  while  galleries  of  an  earlier  date  and  pseudo-classical 
design  stand  in  the  aisles.  The  sanctuary  is  of  course  railed  in,  and 
fitted  correspondingly  to  the  choir.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  informed 
that  service  is  sung  twice  every  day  in  this  cathedral. 

I  must  not  leave  Christchurch  without  noting  its  dimensions:  length 
of  choir,  105  feet,  breadth,  28  feet ;  length  of  nave,  inclusive  of  tran«> 
sept,  138  feet;  breadth  of  nave,  35  feet;  breadth  of  aisles,  13  feet 
each.  It  would  of  course  therefore  in  England  be  reckoned  among 
our  smallest  cathedral  churches :  not  so  in  Ireland,  where  the  ^'  gauge" 
of  first  class  churches  is  much  less  than  across  S,  George's  Channel. 

For  the  present  passing  S.  Patrick's  by,  we  leave  Dublin  by  the 
Great  South-Eastem  Railway,  and  after  passing  several  stations,  and 
whirling  over  the  famous  Curragh,  we  reach  a  small  country  town  to 
the  left,  in  green  fields,  with  the  desolate  mass  of  an  ancient  church 
hard  by,  a  choir  church wardenized.  the  crumbling  debris  of  central 
tower,  nave  and  transepts  in  ruins,  the  whole  once  cruciform,  but  des- 
titute of  aisles ;  the  style,  of  tower,  of  transepts,  and  of  nave,  at  all 
events — (for  the  choir  tells  no  tale  to  the  passenger  by  the  train  but 
that  of  Vandal  deformation) — First-Pointed.  The  churchyard  around 
it  is  large,  and  in  its  north-west  angle  rises  the  gaunt  form  of  a  round 
tower,  perfect,  save  that  its  conical  capping  is  replaced  by  later 
battlements.  This  crumbling  pile  is  the  cathedral  of  S.  Bridget,  at 
Kildare.  More  of  it  I  cannot  say,  for  I  only  saw  it  from  the  station 
going  and  returning  upon  the  errand  which  sped  me  to  Ireland.  The 
height  of  the  round  tower,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  is  well  tested 
by  the  way  in  which  it  soars  over  the  central  tower  of  the  cathedral. 
There  was  formerly  a  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  held  by  custom  tii  conu 
mendam  the  Deanery  of  Christchurch,  Dublin.  By  the  "  Church  Tem- 
poralities Bill,"  the  see  is  *'  united  *'  to  Dublin,  and  the  Deanery  of 
Christchurch  is  merged  in  that  of  S.  Patrick's,  and  called  the  Deanery 
of  Dublin.  Kildare  cathedral  is  not  merged  into  anything ;  its  demo- 
lition would  not  probably  pay  the  value  of  its  matmals,  and  so  there 
it  is,  a  ruin,  a  symbol,  and  a  cathedral. 
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The  train  passes  by  it,  over  the  inland  champagne  of  Ireland,  a 
luxuriant  tract,  bounded  by  the  Wicklow  mountains  to  the  west,  and 
those  of  the  Queen's  County  to  the  east.  At  length  a  junction  is  reached 
at  the  ancient  city  of  Kilkenny — **  the  church,"  that  is,  *'  of  Canice." 
Short  space,  of  time  between  the  trains,  but  with  activity  these  minutes 
may  be  improved.  A  car  wiU  carry  you  through  the  bustle  of  an  Irish 
crowd,  in  here,  out  there,  as  not  even  a  London  "  Hansom  *'  can  hope 
to  rival.  The  noble  castle  of  the  Ormonds,  is  passed  upon  the  left,  beet- 
ling over  the  town  ;  the  bridge,  an  architectural  composition  of  the  last 
century,  is  rapidly  traversed ;  several  long  streets  are  compassed,  and 
we  stand  at  last  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  close  of  the  church  of 
Canice,  the  seat  of  the  Bishops,  not  of  "  Kilkenny,"  but  of  "  Ossory," 
according  to  that  Celtic  custom,  which  has  made  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland  so  many  exceptions^  to  the  else  all  but  universal  rule  of 
Bishops  taking  their  titles  from  their  cities. 

We  were  permitted  but  a  hurried  inspection  of  a  church  amply  de« 
manding  more  lengthened  study ;  for  although  small  in  actual  size, 
and  particularly  wanting  in  height,  if  measured  by  the  English  8tan<* 
dard,  *^  S.  Canice "  is  not  merely  a  '*  cathedral "  in  its  character, 
but  one  of  considerable  originality  of  design,  and  of  no  little  grace* 
fulness  in  mass  and  in  detail,  llie  plan  comprehends  a  choir  with 
aisles»  stopping  short  of  the  sanctuary;  a  central  lantern,  low 
tower,  transepts  with  gabled  chapels,  eastwards — ^that  to  the  south 
the  longest — ranging  with  the  choir  aisles;  a  nave  of  five  bays, 
with  aisles  and  large  south  porch.  There  is,  moreover,  so  dose 
to  the  end  of  the  south  transept,  as  almost  to  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  structure,  a  round  tower.  The 
style  throughout,  excepting  in  the  side  windows  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  form  on  each  side  an  equal  Romanesque  triplet,  is  at  present 
First- Pointed,  presenting  some  interesting  peculiarities.  The  east 
window  is  a  Pointed  triplet  of  equal  lights.  The  treatment  of  the 
south  transept  is  peculiarly  elegant,  two  lancets  placed  wide  apart,  and 
above,  a  singularly  pretty  sexfoil,  the  whole  spaced  so  as  to  combine 
unity  of  design  with  division  of  parts.  The  same  artistic  hand  may. 
I  think,  be  traced  in  the  nave  clerestory,  consisting  of  rounded  quatre- 
foils,  set  lozengewise,  of  a  large  dimension  and  bold  treatment, 
internally  set  in  an  ample  rear-vault,  externally,  of  course,  flush  with 
the  wall.  The  form  and  size  of  the  windows,  which  is  very  consider- 
able, compared  with  the  entire  height  of  the  church,  give  to  them  a 
striking  aspect,  and  tend  to  create  the  cathedral  character  to  which  I 
have  adverted.  Their  effect  is,  for  example,  totally  different  from  the 
small  quatrefoil  or  round  clerestories  which  are  sometimes  found  in 
English  parish  churches.  The  aisle  windows  exhibit  rudimental 
tracery,  in  the  form  of  lancets,  placed  rather  close  together,  with 
quatrefoils  in  the  head,  a  close  approximation  to  the  two- light  windows 
of  Early  Middle-Pointed.  The  pillars  are  rather  short  and  thick,  of 
a  quatrefoil  section,  and  made  of  the  black  marble  of  the  country, 
bearing  moulded  arches,  the  section  of  which  I  had  not  time  to  note. 

*  Meath,  Ossory,  Sodor  and  Man,  Galloway,  Argyle,  the  Isles,  Moray,  Orkneys, 
Caithnesa. 
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There  is,  I  need  hardly  eay,  not  even  the  radiment  of  a  triforium. 
The  lantern  is  vaulted.  The  battlements,  both  of  the  church  and  of 
the  tower,  are  bold  and  stepped,  with  a  single  grade  in  each.  The  whole 
building  manifests  unity  of  design,  and  yet  the  architecture  of  the  Ro- 
manesque windows  of  the  sanctuary  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  in- 
cipient two-light  windows  on  the  other  in  the  nave,  tell  of  a  long 
interval  of  years.  The  historian  of  the  cathedral  will  doubtless  clear 
np  the  fact.  It  is  certainly  noticeable  in  a  church  exhibiting  so  much 
unity  and  simplicity  of  conception. 

I  have  somewhere  read,  that  Kilkenny  cathedral  was  of  old  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  painted  glass,  so  much  so,  that  the  nuncio 
who  came  over  to  Ireland  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  was 
anxious  to  have  purchased  it,  an  offer  which  the  patriotism  of  the 
citizens  of  Kilkenny  refused  to  entertain,  and  so  it  has  perished  alto- 
gether.    The  length  of  the  church  is  I  believe  about  two  hundred  feet. 

Now  for  its  present  condition.  The  nave  happily  manifests  signs  of 
being  cared  for.  The  present  Dean,  who  is  much  attached  to  the 
church,  has  done  what  be  can  to  preserve  and  consolidate  it,  and  has 
stripped  the  marble  pillars  of  their  whitewash.  But  the  choir  is  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  boarded  off  from  the  nave  and  from  the  aisles, 
fitted  and  cieled  in  meagre  pseudo- Italian.  The  arrangement  of  the 
fittings  is  choirwise,  but  over  the  stalls  run  narrow  galleries.  The 
Bishop's  throne,  such  as  it  is,  stands  correctly,  and  close  to  it,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  altar  upon  the  sanctuary  rise,  a  pulpit  is  placed, 
facing  due  west.  The  altar-chairs  are  common  dining  chairs  with 
black  horse-hair  seats.  In  the  choir  stands  a  modem  font,  while  the 
old  one  occupies  the  accustomed  place  in  the  nave ;  of  course  any 
traces  of  sedilia  or  piscina  are  either  lost  or  utterly  concealed. 

I  should  not  have  forgotten  to  call  attention  to  the  ancient  episcopal 
chair,  called  the  chair  of  S.  Kieron,  now  standing  against  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  transept. 

Externally,  the  cathedral  standing  in  its  quiet  close  outside  the 
town,  with  its  cincture  of  green  lime  trees,  inspires  far  more  cheering 
thoughts  than  its  internal  arrangements  suggest. 

Some  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  still  exist. 

At  Kilkenny,  there  is,  as  I  said,  a  junction ;  the  Waterford  branch 
does  not  reach  further  than  Jerpoint  hill,  a  temporary  terminus,  where 
the  horned  ecclesiologist  is  tantalised  by  the  proximity  of  the  remains 
of  Jerpoint  Cistercian  Abbey,  a  cruciform  church,  with  ruins  still  re- 
maining of  choir  and  transepts,  and  central  tower,  and  nave  with  aisles 
of  five  bays,  of  which  all  that  he  can  discern  from  the  station  is  that 
their  style  is  transitional,  between  Romanesque  and  First-Pointed, 
But  at  Waterford,  there  is  a  cathedral ;  let  him  then  as  he  speeds 
by  cohch  to  that  thriving  mercantile  city  console  himself  with  the 
anticipations  of  its  architectural  and  ritual  features. 

At  Waterford,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  cathedral,  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  commonly  termed  Christchurch,  but  not  an  old  one.  The 
ancient  structure  was  rebuilt  about  eighty  years  since,  and  the  actual 
church  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  epoch,  and 
yet  its  builders  worked  knowing  they  were  rearing  a  cathedral,  and 
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striving  in  a  peculiar  way  to  fit  it  with  the  features  pecufiar  to  that 
class  of  church.  This  I  shall  show  as  I  go  on ;  outside*  the  aspect  of 
the  building  is  such»  that  I  suppose  no  ecclesiologist  fresh  from  Eng- 
land, who  heard  it  was  the  "  cathedral/'  could  friil  to  make  himself 
sure  of  his  hearing  by  repeating  the  question.  He  may  have  seen  the 
cathedrals  of  Dublin  and  of  Kilkenny,  and  he  will  have  grasped  the 
less  dimension  of  Irish  episcopal  churches.  At  Waterford  he  will  have  to 
realize  a  great  deal  more,  the  church  in  question  being  neither  more  nor 
less  outside  than  a  heavy  parish  church,  of  moderate  nze,  in  poor  imita* 
tionof  those  by  Oibbs  and  his  contemporaries,  less  frmciful  that  is  than 
those  of  Wren,  and  less  majestic  than  those  of  Hawksmoor.  The  side 
displays  that  peculiar  two  storied  arrangement,  which  is,  where  galleries 
are  constructional,  more  legitimate  than  graceful ;  the  western  facade 
spreads  into  wings,  between  which  stands  the  portico  capped  by  a  tower 
and  spircy  the  latter  octagonal,  with  the  slant  sides  much  narrower 
than  the  cardinal  ones ;  this  spire  is  capped  by  a  ball  growing  into  a 
spike,  for  it  is  hardly  yet  a  thing  acknowledged  in  Ireland,  ^at  the 
emblem  of  salvation  is  not  the  badge  of  Popery.  Entering  aa  I  did  by 
the  south  door,  I  found  myself  in  an  unoccupied  area,  the  three  western 
bays  of  the  structure,  which  had  been  with  a  ludicrous  fidelity  to  dead 
precedent  left  unoccupied  as  nave,  the  remainder  of  the  choir  being 
literally  "  screened  **  off  from  them  to  serve  as  choir  and  as  parish 
church.  The  design  both  of  nave  and  of  choir  was  alike;  stilted 
pillars  bearing  a  coved  cieling;  the  wings,  it  seemed,  contain  the 
cathedral  court  and  diocesan  library.  Entering  the  holy  doors,  the 
choir  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  galieried  and  pewed  churoh,  with 
just  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  Olympus,  of  clerk's  and 
reader's  desks,  and  pulpit,  one  standing  on  tiie  other,  and  all  looking  doe 
west ; — a  most  complete  Protestant  parish  church,  wanting  in  nothing, 
and  yet  alongside  all  this,  just  where  they  should  be  in  a  choir,  viz. 
returned  north  and  south,  three  on  each  side,  and  under  the/ad^,  stood 
the  capitular  stalls,  for  dean  and  canons,  darkly  hidden  beneath  the 
beetling  organ  loft — but  still,  I  repeat  it,  in  the  precise  attitude 
which  a  cathedral  choir  demanded  for  them ;  and  they  wero  moreover, 
real  stalls  divided  by  elbows,  carved  in  wood  with  some  degree  of  rich* 
ness.  Nor  was  this  all :  just  to  the  south  of  the  heathen  pulpit  and 
attending  desks,  and  looking  northward,  an  odd  little  pagan  temple,  with 
pillars  and  pediment,  and  painted  white,  interrupts  the  line  of  pews ; 
and  this  temple  is  the  faishop*s  throne,  itsdf  standing  just  where  it 
should  do, — ^to  the  sout^  of  the  choir,  and  near  the  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary  itself  is  tolerably  spacious,  and  the  altar  stands  under  a  Co- 
rinthian baldadiino  of  no  architectural  merit,  but  clearly  designed  to 
be  a^fkvov  and  altar-like. 

You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  Waterford  cathedral  as  it 
stands,  is  a  psychologi<»l  curiosity  which  can  be  better  described  tiian 
eommented  on.  The  witness  which  it  bears  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ecde- 
siological  tradition  maintained  in  cathedral  chmrches,  the  nave,  the 
choir,  the  screen,  the  stalls,  the  throne,  the  sanctuary — ^the  vitality 
it  gives  on  the  other,  to  the  preaching  house,  not  of  tradition,  but  ii 
daily  life,  the  pews  and  galleries,  and  central  all-conspicQOtts  rostnus* 
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afford  a  microoosm  of  the  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  until  the 
late  reviTal  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Let  us  at  least  be  thankful,  that 
the  traditional  side  was  not  forgotten  when  and  where  it  was  rebuilt ! 

Waterford  is,  as  you  probably  remember,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gashel,  to  which  one  Metropolitan  church,  that  of  Water- 
ford,  has-  been  annexed,  which  is  a  mild  way  of  saying  tliat  the  see  of 
Cashel  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  abolished,  its  administration 
is  confided  to  the  prelate  of  the  large  and  more  thriving  commercial 
entrepot  under  the  nom  de  guerre  derived  from  the  stem  old  rock  of 
S.  Patrick. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  present  diocesan  has  been  exerting  himself 
to  convert  the  square  pews  throughout  the  cathedrals  into  long  pews. 
Bishop  Daly,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  high  churchman; 
the  episcopal  palace  stands  close  to  the  cathedral.  There  are  morning 
prayers  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday^  and  if  I  understood 
fight,  chorally  said  during  the  winter  half-year. 

The  features  of  parochial  ecclesiology  in  Ireland,  exhibiting  as  they  do 
an  internecine  contest  of  communions,  are  too  important  and  too  deli- 
cate to  be  handled  except  by  one  who  has  had  longer  and  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  investigation  than  fell  to  my  share,  and  I  therefore  pass 
them  entirely  over.  But  as  I  have  brought  before  you  some  vestiges 
of  mediaeval  times,  and  given  an  instance  of  church-building  in  the 
last  century,  I  cannot  conclude  without  offering  a  single  example  of 
the  revived  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  art  which  has  not  passed  over  the 
green  island  without  leaving  its  impress  on  its  fair  coasts.  S.  Golum- 
ba's  college  for  some  years  temporarily  seated  at  Stackallan,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  is  now  within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  on  a  spot  of 
■iogular  beauty  high  upon  the  hill-side  overlooking  the  bay  of  Dublin, 
and  in  full  sight  of  the  hill  of  Howth,  the  nucleus  of  the  establishment 
being  the  ori^al  country  house,  round  which  at  various  times  within 
these  few  years  have  gathered  various  buildings  needful  for  collegiate  pur- 
poses— the  dormitories,  the  hall,  and  a  temporary  chapel.  The  former 
axe  of  a  plain  character,  not  criticism  proof,  but  capable  of  being 
brought  into  shape  in  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  design. 
The  temporary  chapel  is  of  wood  in  the  First-Pointed  style,  with 
eastern  triplet  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  lancets  at  the  side  glazed 
with  figured  quarries ;  the  walls  and  roof  of  deal  being  varnished, 
showing  the  grain.  The  fittings  antiphonal,  and,  albeit  of  cinque- 
cento,  character,  do  not  under  the  temporary  aspect  of  the  entire  fabric 
excite  displeasure.  The  sanctuary  is  well  spaced.  Altogether  it  is 
a  very  religious  looking  place  of  worship,  and  well  made  use  of  in  con- 
stant chond  service,  in  which  the  boys  join  with  the  utmost  heartiness. 
This  chapel  is  destined  to  a  very  short  existence,  only  until  the  designs 
for  the  permanent  buildings  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hard  wick  should  be  com- 
pleted. This  accomplished  architect  exhibits  a  bird's*eye  view  of  his 
conception  at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  in  the  present  year.  The 
plan  he  proposes  to  carry  out  is  that  of  one  complete  quadrangle  with 
projecting  wings  forming  three  sides  of  a  second  court,  a  rich  square 
tower  with  angle  turret  forming  the  central  point  of  the  whole  group. 
Ona  of  the  projecting  wings  is  the  permanent  chapel,  of  course  of 
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Middle-Pointed  architecture.  Mr.  Hardwidc  anuft  aHow  me  to  remon* 
•trate  with  him  upon  the  somewhat  too  pronounced  imitation  of  the 
New  and  Magdalene  college  idea  in  this  chapel.  You  will  recollect  that 
in  the  collegiate  architecture  of  the  Wykeham  school,  the  feeling  U  to 
smooth  away  the  distinction  hetween  the  secular  and  religious  portions 
of  the  edifice.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Hardwick  falls  into  the  mistake, 
but  I  think  I  trace  some  approximation  to  it.  The  idea  of  Mextoa 
chapel  (embodied  in  the  later  chapels  of  Eton  and  King's  Ck>llege) 
is  very  different,  and  far  truer,  if  the  religions  character  of  our  colleges 
be  duly  considered,  and  it  is  not  the  least  proof  of  the  eccleaiological 
genius  which  prompted  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  construc- 
tion of  Wadham  College,  that  in  its  chapel  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
chapel  is  amply  maintained. 

So  much  for  the  buildings  of  S.  Ck>lnmba's !  Of  its  morals  under  its 
admirable  warden  I  fain  would  speak  at  a  length  of  which  this  already 
prolix  letter  cannot  at  all  admit.  Of  the  blessings  which  such  an 
institution  can  be  the  dispenser  to  our  communion  in  Ireland  who  can 
doubt !  The  seed  has  been  sown  in  tears ;  the  crop,  we  trust,  will  be 
reaped  in  joy.  The  physical  loveliness  of  the  site  must  be  the  omen 
of  the  inward  grace  in  store.  The  chapel  motto  emblazoned  over  the 
screen  door  enjoins  Swsmn  Cordm* 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  B*  9» 


6PICILEOIUM  SOLBSM£NSE. 

Sjneiiegitm  SokmnenWt  eomplMe^  88.  Patrwm  Seriftonmiqm  eeeit^ 
siastiearkm  an^edoia,  kactemu  operm  etttmUe  Dmum  J.  P.  Pmu. 
Tomus  Primua.     Phrisiis :  F.  Didot     1869.     Pp.  Ixxx.  696. 

OuB  leaders  will  remember,  that  we  bespoke  their  iavoorable  hearing 
in  a  former  volume,  to  the  then  unpublished  Spicilegium  Soksmenae,  a 
noble  monument  of  the  revived  energy  of  the  great  Benedictine  order 
in  France.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  learned 
and  indefiatigable  editor  of  this  important  work,  Dom  Pitra*  has  brought 
out  the  volume,  full  of  interesting  matter,  such  as  inedited  commen> 
taries  upon  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  by  S.  Hilary,  and  of  thousands  of  linea 
proved  to  be  the  production  of  Juvencus,  and  discovered  (of  all  ^oea) 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  sice  of  the  volume  is  ample,  the  typography  dear  and  ample ; 
the  philological  illustrations  most  copioua.  lliough  ecdesiology,  pro- 
perly so  speaking,  has  no  especial  rejH^entation  in  the  actual  volume, 
yet  the  entire  Spicilegium  will  contain  so  much  illustration  of  our  pecu- 
liar studies,  that  we  could  not  allow  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
to  pass  by  us  unnoticed.  We  are  enabled  to  announce,  that  the  forth- 
coming second  volume  is  to  comprise  that  primitive  compendium  of  that 
mystical  science  of  aUegorited  interpretalian,  on  whidi  so  nlicii  of  pa- 
tristic theology  is  built,  and  vriuch  has  found  its  embodied  rqiresmitackm 
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ia  eocknobgf  •  ia  eaoatnietnre  dooCiiM.  tiuit  k,  materialinog  itself  in 
the  oonetnictioQ  tad  the  aemoet  of  the  HouBe  of  the  Lord  ;^Thfi 
davis  of  Melito.  Of  the  value  to  our  •cienoe  of  each  a  publication  it 
\m  needless  that  we  should  talk  at  greater  length.  It  speaks  for  itself, 
and  we  leserve  further  observations  till  we  have  the  published  Melito  in 
oor  hands,  briefly  congratulating  Dom  Pitra  on  the  privilege  of  having 
been  enabled  to  giva  to  the  world  this  as  well  as  so  many  other  pre- 
dous  anecdote. 

We  observe  in  the  present  volume  a  curious  lapidary  Ghreek  epigram 
of  Christian  date,  discovered  by  the  editor  in  company  with  M.  TAbb^ 
Devoncouz,  in  a  cemetery  at  Autun,  in  the  year  1830,  of  which  a  fac- 
aimile  is  given  as  the  frontispiece.  This  epigram  is  curious  for  the  free 
use  it  makes  of  the  appellation  IXGYS  and  for  its  passive  allusion  to 
communion  in  both  kinds. 

It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  theological  literature  of  England,  if  the 
Spicilegium  Solesmense  does  not  meet  with  its  deserved  success  in  our 
eodeaiastical  circles. 


BCCLBSIOLOOIGAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMWirrn  Meeting  was  held  on  April  9Srd,  and  was  attended  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Forbes,  Mr.  Prance,  Rev.  S.  O.  Greatheed,  Mr.  Luard,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  letter  to  the  Secretary  iirom  the  Danish  Church  History  Society 
{wbioh  was  printed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Ecelefiohgi$t)  was  dis- 
oussed,  «id  ordered  to  be  answered.  It  was  agreed  to  present  the 
publications  of  the  Society  in  return  for  those  offered,  and  to  recipro* 
eale  the  kind  wishes  expressed  by  the  Danish  Committee,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  draw  attention  to  the  non-episcopal  constitution  of  the 
DaaMi  Communion. 

Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon  announced  that  Mr.  Bechmann,  incumbent  of 
-S.  Clare  at  Stockholm,  had  been  engaged  on  a  translation  of  ancient 
•Church  hymns  into  Swedish,  so  that  they  might  be  sung  in  the  ver- 
nacular to  the  old  melodies.  It  was  agreed  to  present  a  copy  of  the 
Hymnal  Noted,  with  its  harmonies,  to  Mr.  Bechmann. 

It  was  agreed  to  authorise  the  engraving  for  the  Eedeeiolopst  of 
«some  ground  plans  of  very  ancient  oriental  churches,  forwarded  by  the 
Rev.  G.  P.  Badger. 

Some  very  beautiful  architectural  drawings,  of  the  remains  at  lona, 
w.eie  sent  for  examination  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  It 
was  resolved  to  make  a  grant  of  £10  in  aid  of  their  publication,  on 
condition  that  the  ground  plan  should  be  shaded  so  as  to  showihe  suc- 
cessive dates  of  the  building, 

Mr.  Luard  exhibited  an  ancient  seal  belonging  to  Macarius,  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  which  had  been  lately  found  at  lona. 

A  paper  of  Thmsactiotts  of  the  Scottish  Architectural  Institute  was 
.proMQled.    The  plates  of  Part  VIL  of  the  In^ttmmmUa  JBoclenaUiea, 
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oonsistang  of  details  selected  from  the  drawings  made  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  by  Mr.  Mandelgren,  were  approved  of ;  and  some  drawings^ 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  representing  a  biulding  which  might  serve 
either  as  a  school  or  ^e  nave  of  a  small  chapel,  with  a  chancel  attached 
(but  screened  off)  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  were  adopted  for  Part 
VIII.  It  was  thought  that  such  a  building  was  much  wanted  for  ham- 
lets in  this  country,  and  for  small  stations  in  missionary  dioceses. 

It  was  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Society  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
the  expediency  of  dropping  the  words  "late  Cambridge  Camden"  from 
the  name  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  O.  Scott  of 
the  proposed  formation  of  a  museum  of  casts  and  details  of  mediaeval 
art  in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  Bruce  Allen's  School  of  Art  for  artist 
workmen.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  the  casts,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
Society,  of  which  little  or  no  use  is  now  made,  to  the  proposed  museum, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  books  and  drawings  of  the  Society  might 
also  be  advantageously  deposited  in  the  museum.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
Allen  on  his  School  of  Art  was  also  submitted. 

A  grant  of  £5  was  made  towards  the  fund  coUected  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Walsh,  of  Sydney,  for  a  peal  of  bells  for  S.  Paul,  Chippendale^  the 
first  peal  of  bells  yet  ordered  for  Australia  for  any  church  of  the  English 
communion. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Keith  announcing  that  his  church  plate 
had  gained  the  two  prizes  offered  by  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  of 
London,  and  describing  the  commendation  which  his  works  had  received 
from  members  of  the  Company. 

Some  more  applications  being  received  aboat  the  Burial  Guild  pro- 
posed by  the  Sqinety,  it  was  agreed  to  take  some  further  steps  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  a  Sub-Committee  was  named  to  consider  the 
suggest^  regulations. 

Some  corrections  of  the  Hand  Book  of  English  Ecclesiology  were 
received  from  the  Rev.  S.  Fox,  of  Morley.  Among  other  correspon- 
dence were  communications  from  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  the 
New  York  Ecclesiological  Society,  the  Northamptonshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire Architectural  Societies.  It  was  agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  Ardii- 
tectural  History  of  S.  David's,  about  to  be  pubtished  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Jones. 

Some  discussion  took  place  about  the  time  and  place  of  the  anniver- 
sary meeting,  and  the  3rd  of  June  vras  first  proposed.  Subsequently 
it  became  necessary  to  alter  the  day,  and  the  following  circular  has  been 
issued  to  every  member : — 

"78,  New  Bond  Street,  Lomdom, 
"Jfay  1,1852. 

''You  are  requested  to  attend  the  Thirteenth  Anoiverasiy  Meetiiw 
of  the  EccLBSioLOOiCAL  L4TB  Cambridok  Camdbn  Socibty;  which 
will  be  held  on  June  9th,  at  Half-past  One  p.m.  precisely,  at  S.  Martin'i 
Hall,  Long  Acre,  London. 

"  An  Evening  Meeting  for  the  performance  of  Hymns  and  Motetts  will  be 
field  on  Uie  lame  day»  hi  the  School-Room  adjoining  Cbriit  Chorch,  8. 
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Pancras,  at  eight  o'dock  p.in.    Members  are  invited  to  bring  their  friends  to 
this  Meeting. 

"  We  particnlarly  request  any  information  as  to  change  of  residence,  or 
alteration  of  style,  for  the  sake  of  correctness  in  the  List  of  Members,  in  the 
Report  about  to  be  published. 

**  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  Your  obedient  servants, 
(Rkv.)  ben  JN.  WEBB,  {Sheen,  Ashbourne,) 
(Rbv.)  J.  M.  NEALE,  (East  Qrinsted,) 

"(Honorary  Secretaries,) 
(Rbv.)  T.  HELMORE,  (1,  Onslow  Sq.,  Brompton.) 
"  (Honorary  Secretary  for  Musical  Matters.) 
[Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Society  with  Mrssrs. 
GosLiNGB  and  Sharps,  19,  Fleet  Street;  to  the  Treasiurer,  William 
Charlbb  Luard,  Esq.,  1,  Gray's  Inn  Square;  or  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
Mastbrb,  78,  New  Bond  Street ;  and  Members  are  particularly  requested  to 
pay  up  all  arrears  of  Subscription  forthwith.]*' 
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A  Mbbtino  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  May  13th,  the  Rev.  the 
Principal  of  Brazenose  College,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Robbins,  Esq.,  Christchurch,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.  The  presents  having  been  exhibited,  the  Secretary  read  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  stating  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Society 
had  been  adopted  by  the  architects  employed  in  the  restoration  of  S. 
Mary's,  Warwick ;  Uiat  Mr.  Freeman's  report  upon  Tortworth  church 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Committee  and  forwarded  to  the  Rector,  and 
that  several  letters  for  advice  had  been  received.  A  grant  of  £3  had 
been  made  to  Great  RoUwright  church,  which  was  being  restored  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Street,  and  donations  and  subscriptions  were 
solicited  for  the  preservation  of  a  curious  window  of  painted  glass  in 
North  Moreton  church,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Special 
Building  Fund.  The  last  ordinary  meeting  in  the  term  would  take 
place  on  June  1 6,  instead  of  June  9,  as  announced. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  of  Magdalen  College,  read  a  paper  contain- 
ing notes  of  a  tour  in  Belgium  in  the  year  1848.  It  contained  an 
account  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
Malines,  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Mona,  with  descriptions  of  the  customs 
of  the  people,  their  religious  ceremonies,  costume.  Sec,  and  of  the  most 
interesting  works  of  art  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The 
President  thanked  Mr.  Millard  and  hoped  that  he  would  read  a  second 
part  before  the  society  before  long.  The  Secretary  read  a  description 
of  a  monumental  effigy  of  a  pilgrim  in  the  parish  church,  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Mr.  Prendergast  exhibited  on  ancient  processional  cross^  and  in- 
quired its  date.  Some  discussion  on  private  business  ensued,  in  which 
the  President,  Mr.  Chamberlun,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Meyrick,  Mr. 
I^ygon,  Mr.  Jones,  and  others  took  part. 
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Turn  Fint  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  1852.  waa  held  on  Thursday  eiren- 
ing,  February  13th»  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  one  of  the  Vioe-PresidenU  of  the 
Society^  in  the  chair.  The  minutea  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed.    The  offioera  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Buley,  of  S.  John's  College,  was  proposed  to  be  balloted 
as  an  ordinary  member  at  the  next  meeting,  after  which  the  Society 
adjourned  to  February  26th. 


The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Lent  Term  was  held  at 
the  Society's  Rooms,  on  Thursday.  February  26th,  Mr.  Luard.  of 
Trinity  College.  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  adopted,  and  the  report  for  the  past  year  having 
been  read  by  the  ax-Secretary,  Mr.  O.  W.  Davys,  S.  John's  College, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  books  belonging  to  it.  Mr.  Davys  was  then  elected 
a  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Fresbfield, 
Trinity  College,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Committee.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Cooper.  'Trinity  College,  was  elected  one  of  the  auditors.  Tlie 
Treasurer's  Report  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  Trinity  Colle^e^ 
and  adopted.  Mr.  O.  W.  Davys.  S.  John's  College,  read  a  most  m- 
teresting  paper,  illustrated  by  drawings  from  his  own  pencil,  on  the 
Churches  of  the  Lake  District ;  and  a  communication  was  read  from 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  of  Oxford,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sharpens  '*  Seven 
Periods  of  Architecture."  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  ordered  to 
Mr.  Davys  for  his  paper,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  convey  the 
same  by  letter  to  Mr.  Freeman.  Much  interesting  conversation  was 
elicited  by  both  papers.  Mr.  H.  R.  Bailey.  S.  John's  College,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  The  following  new  members  were 
also  proposed,  and  will  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting,  on  Thurs- 
day the  iSth  of  March : — 

Mr.  R.  C.  Betts,  Trinity  CoU^b. 
Mr.  R.  HarriBon,  Triiutj  College. 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  Magdalene  College. 


The  meeting  waai»ne«f  more  than  ordinary  inteoeat,  aad  the  ^ttaad* 
anoe  masnally  full.  Papers  have  beea  annauBced  for  the  next  meetbg* 
on  Illuminated  Manaaeripta,  and  cm  the  SazoA  ohncehof  Biixirocth, 
NoithamptaBahin. 


The  Thixd  Oeneml  Meeting  of  the  Society  waa  heki  in  the  Sodusty'a 
iUoms^  on  Thursday.  March  Ilth.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill.  Praaident  of  fk0 
Soeie^,  in  the  nkair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meetiag  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  WooUaaten»  of  S.  FMer*a  CoUflga>.«Ad.Mf,  & 
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FVeshfidd,  of  Trinity  College,  moved  and  aeoonded  a  vote  of  tlianlu  to 
tiie  late  Pendent  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  Fellow 
of  King*8  College,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Betto,  Trinitj  Collc^, 
Mr.  R.  HtrrisoB,  Trini^  CoUi^, 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Stntton,  Magdalone  CoUtget 

were  then  elected  ordinary  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  of  Trinity  College,  then  read  a  very  interest* 
ing  paper  on  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  illustrated  with  copies  from 
manuscripts,  which  elicited  much  interesting  conversation  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  The  Hon.  A.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  was  elected  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  March  24th. 


The  Fourth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  24  th,  the  Rev. 
the  President  In  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and 
seconded  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting :— • 

Mr.  C.  D.  Niz,  THnit^  College. 
Mr.  A.  Johnion,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  F.  6.  Veai^,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  W.  Wayte,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  then  read  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  Brizworth  churchy  Northamptonshire,  and  the  Hon.  A. 
(Gordon,  in  presenting  an  interesting  collection  of  impressions  from 
medisBval  seals,  gave  the  Society  much  valuable  and  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  sutject  of  ancient  seals,  and  after  much  interesting  con- 
versation had  been  elicited  from  the  subjects  of  both  papers,  the  meetixi|p 
adjourned. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  AHDEACONRCRY 

OF  NORTHAMPTON, 

The  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  April  14th,  in 
S.  Sepulchre's  Parochial  School  Room«  Northampton.  The  ooeasion, 
rather  a  peculiar  one, — at  the  close  of  the  restoration  of  S.  Peter's 
Chorch,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's, 
—-was  taken  advantage  of  to  invite  the  Societies  in  Union  to  be  pre- 
sent. That  invitation  was  so  cordially  and  widely  accepted,  as  to 
render  the  meeting  what  it  had  been  earnestly  desired  to  make  it — an 
Arohitectural  Goo^ress.  There  were  present  representatives  from  the 
Architectural  Institute  c^  Great  Britain ;  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland;  the  Sussex  Archseological  Society;  the  Yorkshire  Architec- 
t«nd  Society ;  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society ;  the  Bcdesiolo- 
gical Society ;  the  Oxford  Aithileotuxal  Society;  and  the  Beds  Arobi- 
teotuml  Sodefey. 
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<  The  fbUowing  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev«  GFeorge  Ayliffe  Pook; 
Vicar  of  Welford,  on  a  proposed  SynchiroDological  table  of  the  Bishope 
of  the  English  Sees  from  the  year  1050  to  the  year  1550. 

"  Since  the  last  meeting  of  our  society  I  have  been  engaged  on  a  tour 
of  the  cathedrals  of  England,  and  some  incidents  in  the  by-ways  of  my 
travel  have  led  to  the  construction,  at  first  for  my  own  use»  but  with 
some  hope  that  it  may  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  reports 
and  papers,  of  a  synchronological  table  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English 
Sees  from  the  year  1050  to  the  year  1550,  accompanied  with  such 
historical  and  personal  notes  as  bear  on  their  place  in  the  history  of 
architecture. 

"The  list  itself,  and  the  accompanying  notes,  I  am  not  barbarian 
enough  to  inflict  upon  you,  but  I  beg  permission  to  make  some  pre- 
fatory remarks  upon  them. 

<*  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  several  portions  of  our 
cathedrals  are  popularly  and  very  conveniently  attributed  to  the  Bishops 
during  whose  respective  episcopates  they  were  erected.  This  is  scrimp 
justice  to  the  contemporary  deans  and  priors,  with  their  capitular 
brethren  ;  still  it  has  this  advantage ;  that  it  invests  what  would  else 
be  dry  architectural  history  with  something  of  the  interest  of  a  per- 
sonal narrative.  And  this  interest  is  indeed  one  of  those  things  which 
give  so  much  pleasure  to  the  ecdesiologist  in  his  study,  that  he  who 
first  opened  to  us  the  full  relish  with  which  we  follow  out  our  archi- 
tectural problem  through  all  its  branches  of  date,  style,  person  and  the 
rest,  might  well  claim  the  reward  o£fered  so  many  ages  ago,  and  never 
yet,  I  believe,  adjudged,  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  pleasure.  For 
instance,  it  is  something  to  know  that  <  the  nine  altars*  of  Durham 
was  commenced  just  as  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  was  hastening  to  a 
completion ;  but '  it  is  fuller  of  interest  to  know  that  the  same  Bishop 
Poore  who  founded  Salisbury,  being  translated  to  Durham,  pursued  at 
the  other  end  of  the  kingdom  his  architectural  tastes.  We  sigh  to  see 
both  Salisbury  and  Durham  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  same 
Wyatt.  But  there  is  something  of  an  epic  interest  in  the  fact  that 
what  one  Bishop,  first  of  Salisbury  and  Uien  of  Durham,  perfected, 
another  Bishop,  first  of  Salisbury  and  then  of  Durham,  injured  beyond 
all  hope  :  as  if  Daines  Barrington,  the  munificent,  for  so  he  truly  was, 
must  every  where,  by  some  fatal  necessity,  be  the  destroyer  of  the 
works  of  the.no  less  munificent  Richard  Poore. 

"There  is  also  some  pleasure  in  finding  the  same  kind  of  work  pur- 
sued by  the  same  prelate  in  different  places.  Bishop  Alnwick  in- 
serted the  west  door  and  window  at  Norwich.  When  we  find  the  west 
windows  at  Lincoln  and  some  surrounding  work  assigned  to  the  same 
person,  we  seem  to  see  him  rejoicing  in  his  work,  and  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  self-complacency  as  he  repeats  it. 

"  But,  moreover,  the  notes  attached  to  the  list  of  Bishops  contaming 
other  matters  concerning  them,  suggest  also  divers  relations  of  our 
'several  cathedrals  one  with  another,  and  with  other  great  works. 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  fabrics  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  most 
origiiiality  in  the  design,  is  the  clerestory  of  the  choir  of  Norwich. 
Tliis  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Goldwell,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  deprive 
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of  the  credit ;  bat  I  find  in  my  notes  that  Ooldwell  was  Dean  of 
Balishnry  when  Beauchamp,  a  much  greater  man,  was  Bishop  of  that 
See.  I  find,  also,  that  Beauchamp,  as  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  had 
preTioosiy  had  a  stall  in  Norwich  cathedral,  and  that  he  had  there 
built  a  chapel.  Moreover,  I  find  that  Beauchamp's  reputation  as  an 
architect  was  so  great  that  he  was  employed  by  Edward  IV.  in  the  re- 
building of  S.  Oeorge*s  chapel,  at  Windsor ;  and  now  I  cannot  help 
attributing  the  design  of  that  other  great  work  at  Norwich  to  him, 
under  the  influence  of  his  former  contemporary  at  Salisbury ;  and  thus 
I  associate  the  most  singular  part  of  the  cathedral  of  Norwidi  with  one 
of  the  greatest  names  in  our  architectural  history. 

"  1  find  also  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  several  prelates  in  my  notes ; 
and  this  is  full  of  historical  deductions.  I  am  led,  for  instance,  to 
attribute  something  more  of  the  nave  of  Canterbury  than  is  generally 
attributed  to  him,  to  Simon  Sudbury — a  name  which  the  readers  of 
our  civO  history  will  certainly  respect;  and  the  course  pursued  in  the 
erection  of  the  doisters  of  the  same  cathedral  seems  to  be  indicated  by 


"  I  might  multiply  similar  instances  without  limits ;  but  I  will  con* 
dude  witii  one  which  strikes  me  as  among  the  most  interesting  infer- 
ences to  which  the  data  in  the  proposed  table  and  notes  will  lead.  AU 
the  histories  of  Carlisle  cathedral  tell  us  that  the  priory  church  was 
convertedt  in  1139,  into  a  cathedral,  and  remained  in  the  state  in 
.which  it  was  erected  till  IWt,  when  the  whole  building  eastward  of 
the  tower,  together  with  the  north  transept,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  If 
this  history  were  true,  we  should  have  a  Norman  nave  and  south  tran- 
sept, as  indeed  we  have*  with  a  G^metrical  choir«  with  perhaps  some 
Nomtan  remains  still  visible ;  at  all  events  no  trace  of  Early  English 
work  would  be  visible.  But  in  fact  we  have  a  choir  of  great  width,  as 
compared  with  the  nave,  with  fine  Eariy  English  aisles,  and  with  traces 
of  Early  bglish  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  in  the  pier  arches ;  and 
we  have  also  proofr  that  there  was  an  Early  EngUsh  north  transept. 
I  purposely  osrit  after  changes,  though  they  are  extremely  interesting! 
and  involve  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  restoration  that  I  know : 
all  I  want  now  is  to  observe,  that  we  have  an  Early  English  choir, 
and  that  of  a  very  high  order,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the 
ancient  nave»  not  only  ignored  in  the  history,  but  positively  excluded 
by  the  assertiwi  that  the  Norman  Church  remained  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  erected  till  1903. 

^'  Now  I  look  at  my  list,  and  find  that  the  See  was  vacant  from  1 186 
to  1918,  no  less  than  39  years,  and  that  then  one  Hugh  was  made 
Bishop.  Bishop  Hugh's  i^pointment  accords  very  well  with  the  style 
of  the  Early  English  choir ;  it  also  accords  with  a  natural  presumption 
that  the  restoration  of  a  Bishop  to  a  church  so  long  widowed  would  be 
signalized  by  some  changes  in  the  fcbric.  But  can  I  get  still  farther  ? 
Was  Hugh  a  likely  man  to  move  in  the  matter  ?  Yes,  none  more 
likely,  for  we  have  this  very  significant  fact,  that  he  was  Abbot  of 
BeauUeu,  in  Hampshire.  Now  Beaolieu  was  founded  by  King  John  in 
1904,  and  the  buildings,  which  were  of  great  splendour,  were  still  in 
progress,  when  Hugh,  the  first  or  second  Abbot  (for  both  were  of  that 
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name),  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle,  for  Beaulieu  wat  not  finished 
and  consecrated  till  1246.  Abbot  Hugh  left,  therefore,  a  splendid 
Early  English  church  in  pi'ogress,  to  come  to  a  poor  and,  most  likeif , 
half-ruined  Norman  one.  Did  he  not  take  advantage  of  the  stimulus 
naturally  given  to  ecclesiastichl  afikirs  in  Carlisle,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  See,  to  build  a  church  more  like  that  which  he  had  left  ?  The 
history  says  he  did  not,  i.e.  by  implication :  but  the  history  must 
be  wrong,  in  declaring  that  no  changes  were  made  till  1292;  and 
I  believe  you'  will  infer  with  me,  that  Hugh  of  Beaulieu  is  the 
pt'elate  who  is  deprived  of  his  just  claim  on  the  thanks  of  the  church  of 
Carlisle. 

"  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Beauliieu.  Our 
botes  speak  ndt  only  of  the  life  and  worki,  but  of  the  death  and  burial» 
of  the  prelates ;  ahd  of  Hugh  we  find  that  he  died  at  La  Fert^.  in  Bur* 
gundy.  Now,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Carlisle,  in  the  usual 
^lace  of  a  founder's  tomb,  and  clearly  contemporary  with  the  fabric;  it 
An  empty  Sepulchre.  Now,  if  we  are  right  in  assigning  the  choir  in 
question  to  Hugh,  the  tomb  is  empty  because  Hugh,  for  whom  it  waa 
prepared,  died  abroad.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  more  than  a 
slight  confirmation  of  our  former  inferences.  Again,  therefore,  we  con<^ 
blude  that  the  choir  which  history  places  after  1292  was  really  the 
Work  of  Hugh  of  Beaulieu  after  1218. 

'*  No  nkan  of  common  sense  would  offer  to  your  society  the  result  of 
labours  which  he  himself  imagined  devoid  of  all  merit.  I  will  not» 
therefore,  ^ay  that  I  believe  my  proposed  table  is  wholly  without  in* 
trinsic  Wolth.  The  first  design^  however,  being  formed,  the  carrying 
bf  it  but  is  a  work  of  the  kind  which,  of  all  others,  meets  with  least 
credit — bne  of  tnere  labour  and  book  hunting.  How  much  of  that 
labour  it  takes,  those  only  will  believe  who  will  attempt  tome  similar 
task.  But,  after  all,  the  greatest  credit  will  be  due  to  those  who  put 
its  contents  to  a  right  uSe.  I  have  shown  you^  in  a  few  cases;  how  it 
may  be  put  to  the  question,  and  what  ans'Vtrers  it  will  return.  Try  it 
if  it  falls  intb  your  hands,  and  I  believe  you  will  not  find  it  mute." 

The  following  paper  on  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's  churchi 
Northampton^  was  read  by  Geo.  G.  Scott,  Esq. : — 

Mr.  Scott  expressed  his  regret  at  having  to  trouble  the  meeting  with 
so  dry  a  thing  as  the  report — intended  only  for  the  committee — of  a 
merely  technical  survey  of  the  church.  He  proceeded  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Poole  having,  shortly  before  his  survey,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  upon  S.  Sepulchre^s  church,  his  (Mr.  Scott's)  report  had  been 
intended  as  only  supplementary  to  that,  and  had,  therefore,  omitted 
any  descriptive  or  historical  notices  of  the  church ;  but,  as  many  of  the 
present  company  were  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Poole's  paper,  he  wouM 
commence  by  making  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  church.  Round  and 
octagonal  churches  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  built  not 
so  much  for  congregational  uses  as  to  overshadow  some  single  central 
object — baptisteries  to  enclose  the  great  central  font,  and  other 
churches  of  this  form  to  enclose  some  sacred  tomb  or  shrine*  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  at  Jerusalem  two  such  edifices  exist ; 
both  very  much  alike  in  plan  and  construction,  both  overshadowiDg  a 
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mass  of  rock,  and  in  both  that  mass  of  rock  containing  a  sacred  care. 
One  of  these  buildings  is  commonly  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or,  more 
correctly,  "  The  Dome  of  the  Rock."  The  rock  it  contains  appears, 
from  pretty  good  eTidence,  to  be  that  in  which  the  brazen  altar  in  the 
ancient  temple  was  erected ;  while  the  cave  within  it  was  a  cesspool 
formed  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  This  rock  was,  for  some 
centuries  after  the  deetruction  of  the  temple»  held  sacred  by  the  Jews, 
who  made  annual  pilgrimages  to  anoint  it  with  oil.  The  Christians, 
at  a  later  period,  to  annoy  the  Jews,  had  covered  it  by  a  dunghill ; 
but  when  the  city  waa  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  it  was  searched  out 
and  cleansed  by  them,.a^d  became  one  of  their  most  sacred  sites. 
Omar  erected,  probably,  only  a  small  building  to  protect  it ;  but  one 
of  hia  auccessors,  some  fifty  years  later,  erected  over  it  the  present 
magnificenlf  circular  (or  parti^ly  ootagonal)  temple*,  oalled  the  "  Dome 
of  the  Rock."  :  The  other  circular  edifice  is  the  church  of  the  Holy 
SepulchrCiS  When  the  sepulchre  was  first  recovered  by  Constantine, 
he  er^oUfd  over  it  Sk/Small  ornamental  build^.  This,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  the  Martyrdom,  was  destroyed  about  a.d.  600,  or  a 
little  later,  by  the  Ifersians;  after  which  .Modestus,  the  coadjutor  of 
the  Fatmreh,  erected  over  the  tomb  ^  magnificent  circular  church, 
which  probably  suggested  to  the  Mahonie tans,  who.  almost  immediately 
afterwards  took  .the.  city,  the  idea  for  the  'aimilar  erection  over  thdr 
sacred  eave. .  This  church  was,  in  its  tum>  destroyed  about  the  year 
1 000,  and  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  op  a  .plan  nearly  resembling  the 
former  one ;  shortly  after  which  the  city  again  .came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians*  vbo  enlarged  the  church  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  include  the  site  of  Csdvacy  and  other  sacred  spota«  It  was  just 
about  this  time  that  our  own  early,  Round  churches  were  erected ; 
being  humble  imitations,  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  of  the  building  justly 
held  so  sacred  by.the  Crusadets.  'i'he  fact  of  their  being  built  so  soon 
.  after  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself  was  re-erected,  and  while 
the  city  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Crusaders,  adds  much  to  their  interest. 
Mr.^  Scott  then  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  form  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  so  far  as  it  elucidates  that  of  its  imitations  in  distant  lands, 
,  and,  after  some  few  additional  remarks,  proceeded  to  read  his  report. 

"  My  first  impression  indeed  was,  that  Mr.  Poole  had  left  me  little  to 
say,  even  on  the  architectural  history  of  the  church,  and  the  successive 
.  changes  it  had  undergonet  so  fully  and  ably   has  he  entered  into  these 
intricate  particulars. 

**  On  closer  examination*  Jiowever,  aided  by  the  free  use  of  the  pick 
and  the  hammer*  1  have  been  able  to  gather  a  few  gleanings  which  had 
escaped  the  necessarily  less  searching  survey  of  Mr.  Poole;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  when  the  fittings  can  be  removed,  the  plaistering 
taken  off*  and  excavations  made  round  the  walls,  much  more  may  yet 
be  found  to  explain  both  the  original  structure  and  its  subsequent 
alterations. 

"  Beginning  with  the  round  portion — the  original  temple  church  itself 

.  — the  first  question  which  occurred  to  me  was,  has  the  aisle  been  vaulted 

or  not  ?     Of  the  other  three  temple  churches,  the  two  earlier,  those  of 

.  Cambridge  and  London*  have  vaulted  aisles ;  and  the  later  one,  that  of 
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Maplestead*  has  not.  The  Northampton  temple,  being  probably  the 
oldest  of  the  four,  it  wonld  appear  more  Hkely  that  it  wonld  agree  ia 
this  respect  with  the  earlier  than  the  later  of  its  sbter  temples,  so  that 
the  primd  facie  probability  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  having  a 
vaulted  aisle.  On  examination,  this  probability  is  inereas^,  by  finding 
the  aisle  wall  to  consist  of  two  distinct  stories*  with  two  ranges  of  win- 
dows, an  arrangement  not  easy  to  understand  on  the  supposition  of 
there  having  been  no  vaulting ;  and,  further,  by  the  existence  of  a 
large  shaft  in  the  north  wall,  which  can  hardly  be  explained  as  any* 
thing  other  than  a  vaulting  shaft.  My  first  examination  of  the  ohuxch 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  eastern  portions,  I  limited  my  study  of  the 
Round  to  the  above  considerations,  from  which  I  was  however  eon« 
vinced,  ia  my  own  mind,  that  vaulting  had  existed,  and  that  over  it 
had  existed  an  ample  triforium,  not  only  (as  frequently)  formed  by 
the  space  intercepted  between  the  aisle-vaulting  and  its  roof,  but  one 
having  a  distinct  external  wall  and  windows  of  its  own;  aoonviotioa 
which  was  strengthened  by  my  fancying  that  I  could  discern  a  line  in 
the  plaistering  all  round  the  aisle,  about  where  the  triforium  floor  would 
come.  Not  having  time  on  that  visit  to  do  more,  I  communicated  my 
impression  to  your  secretary,  leaving  the  investigation  of  its  correct- 
ness to  another  occasion.  I  have  subsequently  made  a  pretty  carefol 
search  for  evidence  for  or  against  this,  by  eutting  off  the  plaistering 
from  portions  of  the  aisle  walls.  I  first  laid  bare  the  arch  of  the  muti- 
lated Norman  window  on  the  north  side,  and,  proceeding  upwards,  I 
found  on  reaching  the  line  I  had  before  perceived  in  the  plaistering,  timt 
the  wall  above  that  line  was  eased  with  brick,  and  on  cutting  throng 
this  brickwork  that  the  wall  diminished  in  thickness  at  that  level  to 
the  extent  of  twenty  inches,  a  very  natural  ^ng  had  tike  aisle  been  in 
two  stories,  but  very  much  the  contrary  were  it  all  in  one.  On  dear. 
ing,  however,  a  larger  surface,  the  whole  question  was  set  at  rest,  as 
I  found  everywhere  the  marks  of  where  the  vaulting  had  met  the  wall» 
Gonsbting  of  a  series  of  arches  of  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  piers  or 
spaces  between  them  of  about  three  feet  wide,  the  piers  or  shafts  which 
carried  the  groining  having  been  so  systematically  destroyed,  that  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  them,  excepting  the  straight  joint  in  the  wall» 
and  the  rougher  surface  of  the  stone  where  they  had  been. 

'*  The  arches  are  clearly  defined,  by  the  ashlar  of  the  parts  witimi  the 
arch  being  separated  by  a  distinct  joint  from  the  roo^  rubble  wfaleb 
forms  the  portion  against  which  the  vaulting  abutted. 

'*  The  crown  of  the  arches  is  eighteen  inches  below  the  set-off  above 
mentioned,  thus  leaving  a  good  thickness  for  the  vaolting ;  and  tiieir 
springing  is  level  with  that  of  the  shaft  already  supposed  to  be  a  vault- 
ing-shaft,  while  each  pier  or  space  between  the  arches  eoinmdes  in 
position  with  the  Norman  pilaster  buttresses  ttrouad  the  exterior ;  and 
the  original  windows  come  very  uniformly  between  the  piers,  and 
within  the  arches.  Thus  far  all  was  very  straightforward  and  satis- 
fiictory ;  but,  on  comparing  the  position  of  these  arches  with  those  of 
the  columns,  I  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  by  the  irregularities  whidi  I 
found  to  exist. 

«« It  was  clear,  from  the  general  diMribnrion  of  the  arehee«  that  their 
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lewliitg  principle  wm  this — that  whereat  there  were  eight  arches  to  the 
inner  arcade  of  the  nave,  the  circumference  of  the  aiale  wall  heing 
about  double*  while  all  the  arches  being  semicirclea*  and  carrying  a 
level  floor,  mast  necessarily  be  of  about  equal  span,  the  number  of 
those  round  the  wall  should  be  double  of  those  of  the  arcade ;  thus 
giving  sixteen  arches,  one  opposite  each  arch  of  the  nave,  and  one 
behind  each  of  tite  pillars.  I  found  in  the  position  of  the  arches,  bow- 
ever,  though  admitting  of  no  other  principle,  strange  departures  from 
anjthing  like  an  accurate  arrangement — these  departures  all  tending  to 
djraw  the  piers  westward  from  their  true  positions,  and  the  deviations 
rapidly  increasing  towards  the  east,  and  nearly  rectifying  themselves 
towards  the  west.  On  careful  consideration,  however,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  a  much  wider  space 
at  the  east,  to  make  room  for  the  chancel  arch  ;  and  on  setting  out 
upon  plan  the  positions  of  such  arches  as  I  have  opened  out.  I  find  that 
they  agree  nearly  accarately  with  that  supposition,  the  principle  being 
that,  instead  of  dividing  the  whole  circumference  into  sixteen  arches, 
they  have  first  set  out  the  space  they  required  for  the  chancel  arch. 
and  then  divided  the  remainder  into  fifteen. 

••  From  the  additional  width  and  conaequent  greater  height  of  the 
ohancel  arch  I  presume  that  the  triforium  must  have  stopped  in  the 
.eastern  bay.  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

**  Though  Britton  and  other  writers  have  treated  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  main  arcade  as  contemporary  with  the  pillars ;  and  though  Mr. 
Sharpe  on  the  evidence  of  these  arches  has  actually  set  the  building 
down  aa  one  of  the  selected  types  of  his  '  tiansitiozial  period.'  I  think 
I  need  not  bring  any  argument  to  prove  to  you  that  they  are  of  a  late 
period,  if  not,  as  Mr.  Poole  thinks,  actually  modem ;  indeed,  it  is  to 
ma  perfectly  inexplicable  that  they  could  ever  have  been  supposed  cou- 
temporary  with  the  Norman  work :  what  I  have,  however,  now  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  the  additional  fact  that  before  these  arches  were 
built,  the  pillars  themselves  must  have  been  increased  about  two  feet 
in  height. 

"  This  is  proved  by  their  height  exceediog  to  that  extent  that  of  the 
one  remaining  groining^shaft,  and  that  of  the  springers  of  the  arches 
of  the  groining,  so  that  the  level  of  the  triforium  floor,  as  clearly 
marked  by  the  arches  and  the  set-ofiTs  in  the  wall,  could  not  co-exist 
with  the  present  height  of  the  pillars^ 

'^The  next  consideration  is  when,  and  for  what  reason,  were  the 
aisle-vaulting  and  triforium  destroyed  ?  The  earliest  alterations  in  the 
Round  are  the  insertion  of  a  very  £arly  Pointed  doorway  in  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  converuon  of  the  soulii  doorway  into  Early  Pointed ; 
neither  of  these  would  interfere  with  the  vaulting.  The  next, appears 
to  be  the  insertion  of  a  singularly  '  skewed'  early  lancet  light  into 
the  north  aisle,  but  this  oould.  and  probably  did,  co-exist  with  vaulting. 
Next  to.  and  perhaps  contemporary  with  this,  we  find  appearances  of 
Early  English  date  in  the  bases  of  the  chancel  arch.  These,  however, 
are  uncertain,  and  might  have  been  removed  firom  an  earlier  position, 
as  the  capital  of  at  least  one  of  them  appears  to  be  of  the  succeeding 
style,  and»  aa  it  is  possible  that  even  the  Norman  arch  displaced  one 
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bay  of  the  vaulting,  no  very  certain  evidence  can  be  derived  from  this 
feature. 

**  In  the  succeeding  style,  however,  we  have  evidence  bearing  strongly 
upon  the  question.  1st.  The  ogee-headed  single  light,  towwds  the 
east  of  the  north  side,  would  indicate  an  alteration  of  the  form  of  that 
side  of  the  Round  during  the  14th  century,  which  is  inobmpatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  vaulting.  A  corresponding  alteiatioDOf  form 
took  place  at  the  west  end>  on  the  erection  of  the  present  tower,  while 
the  large  '  Decorated'  buttresses  on  the  north  side.prove  that  the  a^do 
wall  had  at  that  time  shown  unequivocal  symptoms  of  failiire.  The 
date  of  the  large  windows  cut  through  the  aisle  wall,  is  not  so  evident ; 
but  as  they  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date,  and  jIis  they  cat  throngb 
both  stories  of  the  old  wall,  they  add  their  testimony  to  the  Taolting 
having  at  this  period  ceased  to  exist. 

"  My  own  impression^  then,  is,  that  during  the  14th  century  the 
pressure  of  the  vaulting,  added  to  some  degree  of  failure  in  the  founda- 
tion»  had  thrust  the  aisle  walls  so  £ar  outwards  ai  to  cause  the  foil,  or 
lead  to  the  removal  of  the  groining,  and  that  th<s  north  wall  was  only 
saved  by  the  huge  buttresses  at  the  same  period  erected  against  it ;  that 
at  about  the  same  time  the  tower  was  added,  with  its  arch,  designed 
quite  without  reference  to  the  ancient  triforium  or  vaulting,  sni  that 
great  alterations  were  made-  in  the  :easterik  outline'  of  tibe  Round, 
though  the  arches  into  the  two  ohanoel  'aisks'  appear  to  be  of  subse- 
quent date.  Whether  the  pillars  were  raised  and  the  pointed  arches 
and  octagonal  clerestory  added  at  the  same  period,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say ;  indeed,  I  almost  inc^e  to  Mu  Poole's  opinion,  that  they 
are  of  much  later  date,  and,  consequently,  that  the  old  arcade,  tri- 
forium  arches,  and  clerestory,  may  have  existed  to  a  comparatively  late 
period. 

*'  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  chancel.  I  should  imagine  that  the  origi- 
nal Norman  chancel  would  be  narrower  and  shorter  than  the  present 
one ;  possibly  terminating  in  an  apse,  as  at  Maplestead.  I  am  not 
aware  whether,  during  the  restorations  at  the  Temple  churches  in  Lon- 
don and  Cambridge,  the  foundations  of  the  original  chanceb  were 
traced  ;  but  it  will  be  an  interesting  object,  when  the  floor  is  removed, 
to  search  for  indications  of  the  old  form.  If  my  impression  be  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  block  cornice  now  existing  in  the  north  aisle  must 
have  been  replaced  upon  a  later  wall ;  indeed,  in  any  case,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  insert  the  later  arches  without  removing  the 
cornice  over  them,  so  that  they  must  be  considered  as  replaced  rathtf 
than  as  retaining  their  original  position.  This  arcade  (that  on  the 
north  side)  cannot  be  more  than  80  or  00  years  later  than  the  original 
church,  proving  the  early  alteration  of  this  part  of  the  church.  Having 
observed  over  the  north  windows  of  this  aisk  indications  of  arches  buih 
into  the  wall,  I  made  an  incision,  and  found  that  the  wall  contains  two 
clustered  pillars  and  a  range  of  three  arches  which  formerly  opened 
into  a  second  north  aisle  or  chapel.  That  thb  aisle  existed  for  some 
time  is  proved  by  the  whitewash  and  black  jointing  lines  upon  the 
pillars  and  arches.  Its  style  seems  to  have  been  the  later  division  of 
the  Early  Pointed*  it  was,  consequently,  more  recent  than  the 
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toehes.  On  excavating  in  the  chnrch-yard  where  this  aisle  would 
stand,  I  find  it  to  have  been  ungularly  narrow,  not  exceeding  seven 
or  eight  feet.  I  shonld  rather  think  that  the  huttresses  and  windows 
by  which  the  arcade  is  now  blocked  up  were  removed  from  the  north 
wall  of  the  second  aisle  at  the  time  of  its  demolition.  The  pilkrs  are 
rich  in  plan,  having  each  four  attached  and  four  detached  shafts.  The 
date  of  the  arcade  of  south  chancel  aisle  I  cannot  decide  with  certainty. 
The  arehew  have  certainly  an  early  look,  while  the  pillars  are  unques- 
tionably late.  The  aisle  itself  seems  to  be  of  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  though  dreadfully  spoiled  by  modem  alterations.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  anything  to  add,  and  beg  to  refer  for  particulars,  not 
given  by  me,  to  Mr.  Poole's  interesting  description  of  the  church. 

"  The  great  question  is  now  what  is  best  to  be  done  ?  And  this 
question  resolves  itself  again  into  two,  the  one  bearing  upon  restora- 
tion, the  other  upon  enlargement.  To  begin  with  the  Round.  The 
primary  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  to  aim  at  bringing  it  back 
to  its  ancient  form  ?  I  see  no  difficulty  about  its  external  wall ;  we 
have  evidence  enough  here  to  restore  with  absolute  certainty.  We  may 
also  be  able  to  restore  the  groining  shafts  with  certainty,  though  as  yet 
I  am  not  quite  decided  as  to  their  design,  the  one  which  remains  pre- 
aenting  some  puzzling  difliculties.  Were  these  satisfactorily  restored, 
the  groining  might  follow,  though  with  less  certainty  as  to  its  original 
design,  particularly  as  regards  ti^e  section  of  its  transverse  ribs  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  rest  upon  the  pillars.  Before  this  could  be 
done,  however,  the  form  of  the  originid  Round  Would  have  to  be  re- 
gained both  at  the  east  and  w^st ;  involving  very  extensive  alterations, 
inducfing  the  dosing  of  the  tower  arch  and  those  leading  into  the 
chanod  aisles.  When  we  reach  the  arcade  with  the  triforium  arches 
and  clerestory,  however,  we  should  be  left  wholly  to  conjecture ;  not  a 
trace  of  their  orij^inal  design  remains.  If  thdr  present  form  dates  from 
the  erection  of  ^e  tower,  it  is  probable  that  its  massive  walls  have 
swallowed  up  all  the  materials  which  cduld  give  a  clue  to  the  restora- 
tion, though  if  th^  old  form  of  these  parts  was  preserved  to  a  later  date 
we  might  hope,  on  removing  the  present  clerestory,  &o.^  to  find  at  least 
some  remains  to  aid  in  restoring  the  design.  Still,  however,  the  resto- 
ration could  not  be  viewed  as  other  than  conjectural,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  interest  lost  by  such  a  restoration  would  not  be 
move  than  equivalent  to  the  beauty  gained.  I  confess  myself  much 
perplexed  by  the  whole  question.  The  external  wall,  which  is  most 
readily  susceptible  of  restoration,  is  much  ruined,  and  overhangs  to  a 
fearful  and  most  unsightly  degree.  To  rebuild  it»  however  faithfully, 
would  destroy  much  of  its  interest.  I  should,  1  think,  endeavour  to 
restore  it  to  its  vertical  position,  if  possible,  without  rebuilding ;  and 
were  this  successfully  efFected,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  restoring 
the  Norman  windows,  and  displacing  the  large  inserted  ones  which 
destroy  the  original  design,  and  have  themselves  lost  their  mulHons  and 
tracery  f  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  confess  that  the  Decorated 
buttresses  which  support  the  wall  on  the  north  side  are  so  fieculiarly 
bold  and  handsome  that  I  should  grieve  to  destroy  them  ;  nor  would  I 
destroy  the  Barly  Pointed  door- ways;  or  the  low  arched  tomb,  which 
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has  been  inserted  on  the  esterior  of  the  aontk  tide.  I  oonfesa  mytodf 
inclined  to  be  tatitfied  with  this  partial  reatoratioa  of  the  outer  wall» 
and  the  addition  of  good  and  handsome  toofs,  leafing  other  featmcs 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and»  possibly,  bj  some  means,  exposing  to 
▼iew  the  proofiB  of  the  former  existence  of  vaulting  to  the  aisles.  Tlie 
restoration  of  the  eastern  parts  Would  be,  of  course,  modified  and  cur- 
tailed by  the  necessary  additions ;  ao  that  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
every  part  not  niscessarily  altered,  should  be  carefully  and  faithfully 
restored.  The  southern  arcade  is,  however*  open  to  some  donsideni* 
tion,  on  account  of  its  late  and  poor  cfaaracten  The  south  aisle  wall 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  late  Decorated  style,  and  should,  I 
thiuk,  be  restored  accordingly.  The  tower  should. undergo  a  complete 
reparation,  and  its  arch  be  re-opened,  throwing  the  lower  story  open 
to  the  nave. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  enlaigement.  I  feel  bound  to 
express  my  regret  that  any  such  operation  should  be  necessary,  as  it 
must  of  necessity  seriously  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  restoration 
and  the  beauty  of  the  building.  The  necessity,  however,  being  absolute, 
the  great  object  will  be  to  keep  the  additions  within  the  smallest  pos« 
sible  limits,  and  so  to  arrange  them,  as  to  produce  the  least  possible 
disfigurement.  The  church  already  consists  of  three  portions,  having 
no  kind  of  architectural  connection  the  one  with  the  other.  The  tower, 
the  Round,  and  the  Chancel,  seem  three  distinct  buildings  brought  into 
accidental  contact.  Still,  however,  they  have  a  picturesque  and  not 
unpleasing  effect.  But  how  will  it  be  when  one  of  these  portions  is 
doubled  in  length,  or  a  fourth  added  ?  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the 
▼ery  fisct  of  the  present  incongruity  and  want  of  unity  of  design,  will 
diminish  the  danger  of  injury  from  the  introduction  of  yel  another 
feature.  To  add  to  a  building  already  a  model  of  proportion  and  sym- 
metry is  ruinous,  but  to  add  to  one  which  is  a  mere  fevtuitouA  group 
of  picturesque  firagments  is  infinitely  less  dangerous,  and  mhS^it  though 
as  a  chureh  restorer  I  deplore  the  necessity  of  departing  a  step  from 
the  mere  restoration  of  what  exists,  as  an  architect  I  do  not  seriously 
fear  the  effect  of  the  proposed  addition,  provided  only  that  it  be  in 
proportion  to  the  existing  features. 

"  It  may  b^  asked,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  in  adding  to  a  mass  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  three  distinct  buildings,  is  it  better  to  prolong 
one  of  those  already  existingi  or  to  add  to  them  a  fourth  ?  My  own 
impression  is,  that  as  the  present  almost  aceidental  group  happens  to 
■be  picturesque,  and  its  parts,  though  discordant.  gro4p  well  together, 
•without  presenting  any  offensive  want  of  due  proportion  in  their  rda* 
tive  magnitudes— it  would  be  unwise  to  distui^  their  equilibrium,  by 
an  undue  enlargement  of  any.  Were  I  consulting  taste  akme,  I  would 
neither  enlarge  the  existing  parts  nor  add  another :  but,  one  eonrae  or 
the  other  being  necessary,  I  think  addition  safer  than  enlargement. 
The  addition,  however,  should  be  in  magnitude  well  proportioned  to, 
and  in  form  so  designed  as  to  group  harmoniously  with  Hie  existing 
parts.  It  should  not  be  unduly  large,  nor  should  it  be  either  a  mere 
repetition  of  one  part,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  too  unlike  that  next  to 
St.    If  three  public  buildings,  placed  in  sucoession  in  one  street. 
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each  weQ-proportioned  ia  themaelyes,  and  group  well  together,  though 
differing  in  design,  to  double  the  dimennone  of  one  would  probably 
apcHl  both  it  and  the  group;  but,  if  neoeasity  demanded  it,  no  one 
would  oljeet  to  the  erection  of  a  fourth,  provided  it  was  duly  propor- 
tioned to  and  deaigpned  in  reasonable  harmony  with  the  others,  without 
being  a  mere  prolongation,  or  a  repetition  of  either.  The  same  princi- 
ple ahottld  g^de  us  in  the  present  case,  with  the  exception  that,  as  the 
whole  group  is  here,  in  reality  and  in  use,  one  building,  and  that  of  a 
class  which  has  traditional  forms  and  well-established  dirisions.  the 
addition  should  not  needlessly  add  to  the  already  existing  disturbance 
of  its  unity,  and  should  be  obviously  one  of  the  recognized  divisions  of 
a  church.  To  apply  these  principles  to  practice — we  must  view  the 
present  Round  with  its  eastern  limb  as  a  double  nave,  or  perhaps,  as  a 
nartbex  and  a  nave,  and  make  our  addition  as  obviously  as  possible  Uie 
cbanoel,  rather  than  making  the  present  eastern  limb,  and  our  addition 
to  it,  look  like  an  unduly-extended  chancel.  The  eastern  limb  being 
toleraUy  proportioned  in  itself,  and  to  the  Round,  I  wobld  not  ne^d* 
leMfy  extend  it  a  single  foot— 4t8  particular  form,  however,  renders  a 
aUffki  extension  unavoidable.  It  has  unfortunately  a  half  bay  to  the 
east,  instead  of  being  divided  equally  into  so  many  bays.  This  half 
bay  must;  of  necessity,  be  piolonged  into  a  whole  bay,  or  we  shall  have 
an  obstructive  mass  of  wall  interfering  seriously  with  the  uses  of  the 
church.  Here  however  its  extension  should  cease ;  this  half  bay  should 
banttonize  with  the  existing  parts  in  form  and  height,  but  without  any 
attempt  at  concealing  the  fact  of  the  extension.  All  eastward  of  this, 
must  be  distinotly  as  well  as  practically  the  chancel;  harmonizing  with 
the  rest  sufficiently  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  building  (as  a  chancel 
usually  doea  with  its  nave),  but  diitoing  sufficiently  to  avoid  appearing 
like  a  mere  extension  of  the  existing  portion. 

•  "  To  render  the  accommodation  sufficient,  without  undue  extension,  I 
would  take  advantage  of  the  newly-discovered  arcade  in  the  north  aisle 
wall ;  and,  by  adding  an  aiale  on  that  side  where  we  find  that  one  has 
already  existed,  I  would  gain  in  width  that  space  which  a  respect  for 
proportioa  forbids  us  >to  gain  in  length.  As,  however,  the  old  aisle 
appeaia  from  its  foundations  to  have  been  excessively  narrow,  I  would 
not  feel  bound  to  adhere  to  it  in  that  particular,  but  would  make  it  the 
siase  nf  the.  present  north  aisle,  and  would  refix  in  it  the  east  and  side 
windows,  and  the  buttreases  of  the  existing  aisle,  so  as  to  prescribe, 
ahnoat  unalteied,  that  very  pleasing  part  of  the  present  building,  only 
that  it  would  be  removed  so  much  to  the  northward.  The  style  of  the 
additions,  I  tlnnk  I  would  make  the  latest  variety  of  the  Geometrical, 
or  Early  Decorated,  agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  Earlier  Decorated  ^f 
the  north  aisle,  and  the  Later  of  the  tower,  not  to  appear  a  needless 
introduntiDn  of  another  style,  but  just  differing  sufficiently  to  give  dis- 
tinctnaaa  and  individni£ty  to  our  present  work,  so  tiiat  there  may  never 
be  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  old  parts  terminated,  and  the  new  begins. 
**  The  mode  of  carrying  out  these  views,  I  must  .now  defer  to  future 
drawings;  but,  for  the  general  arrangement.  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
aketeh  plan  which  accompanies  this  report." 

.  At  .the  Evening  Meeting  E.  Bharpe,  Esq.  delivered  an  exceedingly 
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practical  and  lacid  lectare  "  On  the  Study  of  Church  Architecture/* 
illustrated  by  numerous  large  drawings. 

A  Paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchre's, 
Northampton,  with  especial  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Round, 
of  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

"  I  have  good  hope  that,  if  1  trespass  on  your  time  and  attention 
with  rather  a  longer  and  drier  paper  than  usual  on  S.  Sepulchre's 
church,  it  will  not  be  without  your  good- will  and  indulgence.  Tlie 
subject,  at  all  events,  will  justify  much  discussion,  and  may  be  viewed 
in  several  aspects.  In  a  former  paper  I  treated  it  rather  as  connected 
with  the  history  and  description  of  the  fabric ;  I  shall  now  discuss  ques- 
tions relating  to  its  proposed  restoration,  and  to  the  intricacies  which  it 
presents  to  the  architectural  student. 

"  The  church  of  S.  Sepulchre*s,  in  this  town,  like  the  church  of  the 
same  dedication  in  Cambridge,  is  popularly,  but  untruly^  attributed  to 
the  Templars. 

"  The  most  tangible  memorials  of  our  pilgrim  or  crusading  fathers 
are  the  round  churches,  one  of  which,  the  second  in  antiquity,  is  the 
subject  of  my  present  paper.  I  will  not  repeat  how  the  Christians  who 
had  reached  Jerusalem,  and  worshipped  there  at  the  churches  of  the 
Resurrection^  and  of  the  Martyrdom,  desired  to  erect  on  their  return, 
some  church  dedicated  to  the  same  service,  which  might  remind  them, 
at  least  in  form,  of  those  most  venerated  places.  There  they  had 
found  the  Sepulchre  surrounded  by  a  circular  church,  and  joined  to  it 
the  Martyrdom  or  the  place  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  crucifixion,  forming 
what  might  very  well  be  represented  by  a  chancel  eastward  of  the 
round.  Such  in  general  form  are  all  the  round  churches  still  existing. 
There  is  a  round  answering  to  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  or  of  the 
Sepulchre  (for  in  our  glorious  faith  the  tomb  and  the  place  of  the 
Resurrection  are  one),  and  there  is  the  chancel  answering  to  the  Mar- 
tyrdom, which  was  built  over  the  spot  on  which  our  LoBD*a  Cross  had 
been  raised.  Among  the  pilgrim  warriors  was  one  with  whom  we  have 
especial  concern.  This  was  Simon  de  S.  Liz,  a  Norman,  a  friend  of 
the  Conqueror's,  a  man  of  great  possessions  and  high  titles,  a  devout 
man,  and  a  man  of  energy  and  activity,  for  he  was  twice  a  visitor  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  ecclesiologist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
church  builders  of  the  twelfth  and  two  following  centuries  seldom  left 
on  their  works  any  record  of  the  hand  which  erected  them.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  by  inference  that  we  assign  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz,  the  erection 
of  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchre,  but  this  inference  is  so  strong  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  point  determined  as  fairly  aa  audi  points 
usually  are. 

"  We  often  hear  at  our  meetings  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  study  of  a  church  with  reference  to  its  history  and  ita  original 
character.  I  will  now  illustrate  this  interest  from  the  church  before 
us,  confining  myself,  however,  to  the  Round,  the  only  portion  which 
is  attributed  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz.  You  are  all  aware  that  in  the  inte- 
rior we  have  a  circle  of  eight  cylindrical  columns,  supporting  pointed 
archea.    The  columna  are  decidedly  Norman,  and  the  arches,  tboagh 
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pointed,  are  so'  exceedingly  simple,  being  pnly  of  one  order,  with  a  flat 
•offit,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  that  any  Norman  arches 
could  be  pointed,  we  n^ight  certainly  suppose  that  these  were  of  the 
same  date  with  the  colamns.  Yet  it  was  a  priori  very  unlikely  that  if 
this  church  wa^  really  of  the  date  assigned  it,  it  would  have  had 
pointed  arches*  In  consequence  it  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions. 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Oiford,  the  compiler  of  the  far  famed  and  most  useful 
'  Glossary  of  Architecture,*  declared  it  an  example  of  pointed  arches 
of  a  pure  Nonpad  period,  accounted  for  by  the  foreign  influence  which 
might  under  these  circumstances  be  fairly  expected.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the 
no  less  accomplished  author  of  '  the  Parallels,'  and  of  the  *  Seven 
Periods  of.  Architecture,'  had  included  this  among  examples  of  the 
transition  period,  which  commenoes,  according  to  his  dates,  about 
1145.  I  had  myself,  in  a  work  published  some  four  years  ago,  attri* 
buted  these  arches  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz,  who  died  in  11  ^7 :  but  in  my 
last  paper  on  this  church,  I  ventured,  after  a  more  careful  survey,  with 
express  reference  to  the  restoration,  to  state  that  the  arches  which  had 
been  so  variously  interpreted,  were  in  fact  90  recent,  as  to  be  separated 
in  their  history  from,  the  columns,  it  plight  be  lour  hundred  years  or 
more.  Siiice  that  Mr.  Scott  has  discovered,  beyond  all  possible  doubt, 
that  not  the  arches  only,  but  also  part  of  the  columns  themselves  are 
recent,  the  capitals  having  been  taken  off  and  the  shafts  lengthened 
about  two  feet. 

"  Thus  one  very  interesting  question  is  set  at  rest,  and  the  arches 
neither  castany  doubt  upon  (he  original  date  of  the  church,  as  they 
would  on  Mr.  Sharpy's  statement,  nor  need,  as  Mr.  Parker  suggests^ 
foreign  interference  to  account  for  them.  The  lengthening  of  pillars, 
by  insertion  in  the  shaft,  '^thout  altering  the  bases  or  capitals,  is  a 
commoner  course  than  is  usually  imagined,  aud;  in  its .  results,  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  of  aU  changes  in  the  fabric.  It  is  done  at  S. 
George's.  Stamford,  in  a  very  unceremonious  way,  the  inserted  portion 
being  octagonal,  while  those  above  and  below  ijsmain  cylindrical ;  this 
however,  makes  it  less  puzzling  than  usual.  At  Spalding,  several  feet 
have  been  thus  inserted,  and  the  whole  design  of  the  church  seemed 
hopelessly  obscured  until  this  was  discovered,  aa4  then  all  fell  easily 
enough  into  its  right  place.  Here  I  will  show  you  how  many  diffi- 
culties were  occasioned  by  this  single  fact*  At  the  north-west  of  the 
outer  Round,  in  the  interior,  is  an  original  groining  shaft.  Nothing 
.would  seem  more  clear  than  its  use,  and  yet  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
conceive  how  it  could  serve  its  purpose  with  the  present  piers,  which 
are  not  now  of  the  same  height  as  this  shaft.  Again,  there  are  two 
tiers  of  Norman  windows  in  dbe  outer  Round.  The  upper  tier  ought 
to  belong  to  a  triforium,  but  with  the  present  piers  there  was  no  room 
for  it*  Now  these  points  also  are  cleared.  There  is  room  for  a  trifo- 
rium, and  the  groining  shaft  is  ready  to  perform  its  office.  The 
groining  also  gives  rise  to  several  questions,  of  by  no  means  easy 
solution  i  but  these  are  rather  constructive  than  ecdesiological.  They 
are  most  admirably  treated  in  Mr.  Scott's  report,  which  is  now  before 
the  Society.  On  these  I  will  only  observe  that  the  difficulties  are  just 
increased  threefold,  by  the  after  addition  of  aisles  to  the  chancel.     It 
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Wb  hare  received  Part  I.  of  Volmne  II.  of  the  Tranaactioiis  of  the 
Architectural  Institate  of  Scotland,  Sesaioo  1851-52.  It  contains  an 
interesting  Introdnctory  Address,  hj  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay; 
and  a  paper  by  David  Laing,  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qoaries,  entitled,  "Who  was  the  Architect  of  Heriot*s  Hospital?" 
Mr.  Laing  proves  that  it  was  neither  Dr.  Balcanqnall,  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham, who  can  claim  this  honour,  nor  Inigo  Jones,  but  a  Scotch  ardxi- 
tect  named  William  Wallace,  who  also  built  Wintoun  House.  He 
republishes  a  view  of  Heriot*s  Hospital  as  it  was  in  1647,  copied  from 
a  Dutch  engraving  of  that  date,  and  recommends  that  the  buOding 
should  be  brought  back  to  this  ideal.  Appended  to  this  Ptot  is  the 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Management,  with  a  list  of  the  Committees 
and  Office-bearers,  and  the  Roll  ai  Members.  We  wish  all  success 
to  this  Scottish  Institute. 
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8.  Matthew,  Bedford  New  Town,  8.  PoMerae,  Laudom. — We  are 
noticing  Uiis  drarch  from  a  published  lidiognph,  the  view  taken  Irom 
the  south-east.  It  appears  to  be  an  ambitious  Middle-Pointed  design, 
embracing  chancel,  derestoried  nave  and  aisles,  and  tower  with  spire 
eastward  of  the  south  aisle  to  the  nave.  The  roofe  are  exceedingly 
high  pitched ;  and  the  tower  and  spire  very  marked  with  buttresses  and 
areades  and  pinnades.  We  must  recur  to  this  design  after  a  personal 
visit. 

AUSidiUM,  GrmdoM,  Sit^ardekire, — ^Hiis  church,  occupying  a  very 
picturesque  situation  in  the  Staffordshire  Moorlands,  has  been  wholly 
rebuilt  by  private  munificence  in  a  very  complete  and  sumptuous 
manner  a  few  years  ago  under  the  professional  care  of  Mr.  Francis* 
It  contains  a  chanod,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  without  derestory, 
western  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  a  south-western  pordi. 
The  style  is  intended  to  be  tiie  earlier  kind  of  Third-Pointed, 
but  we  cannot  praise  the  detail  generally,  nor,  in  particular,  the 
tracery  of  the  windows,  which  much  wants  character  and  variety. 
The  church  is  built  very  substantially  of  millstone-giit,  brought  from  a 
acaghbooiing  parish.  At  a  distance  its  spire  is  a  very  conspcuous  and 
satisfactory  object,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  huge  masses  of  the 
sorrounding  hUls.  But  on  a  nearer  view  the  spire  will  be  found  to  be 
mach  less  pleasing,  the  haundies  especially  being  very  unsdenti^sally 
treated,  and  not  well  connecting  the  somewhat  dender  octagonal  spire 
with  the  square  tower  which  it  surmounts.  There  are  8pire4igfat8  on 
the  cardind  sides.     The  nave  has  a  roof  of  very  sharp  pitch,  while  the 
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architect  says  tbs  to  either  of  these  questions,  they  will,  of  course,  re- 
main. If  he  says  no  to  both  of  them,  anodier  question  occurs.  Shall 
they  be  rebuilt,  or  suffered  to  tumble  down  and  remain  in  ruins  ?  A 
question  which  would  hardly  occur  to  one  of  common  geme  and  which 
is  therefore  most  worthily  argued  in  the  terms  of  one  of  uncommon 
ffcnkts.  '  Do  not/  says  Mr.  Ruskln,  '  let  us  talk  of  restoration.  The 
thing  is  a  &  from  beginning  to  end.' 

"  For  a  formal  refutation  of  these  principles  I  must  refer  you  to  a 
paper  lately  published  by  a  highly  talented  member  of  our  Society,  Mr. 
Freeman.  For  my  own  part  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  views  precludes  the  necessity  of  an  answer. 

"  Let  it  be  granted  then  that  the  outer  walls  are  not  to  become  a 
ruin,  but  are  either  to  be  kept  up,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  be  rebuilt 
stone  by  stone.  And  now  what  do  they  consist  of?  They  comprise 
the  exterior  of  an  aisle  and  of  a  tnforium.  If,  therefore,  they  remain, 
you  have  a  triforium  indicated  when  none  really  exists.  To  perpetuate 
this  mendacious  deformity  would  surely  be  more  like  a  lie,  and  an  ugly 
one  too,  than  a  careful  restoration  in  the  iuterior  of  that  triforium  of 
which  the  exterior  still  exists. 

*'  From  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  round,  to  the  present  day, 
there  ia  not  one  change  which  is  not  bad  in  itself,  and  not  one  which 
does  not  show  that  the  church  was  treated  as  if  it  had  no  history  at  all, 
and  no  beauty.  Indeed,  the  only  touch  of  tenderness  or  reverence  is 
on  the  exterior,  where  two  good  massive  buttresses,  soberly  and 
honestly,  without  affecting  anything  more,  support  the  tottering  wdls* 
These  are  Decorated  in  date ;  and  I  mention  them  especially,  because 
I  think  their  very  different  character  affords  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  changes  within  were  very  much  more  recent,  as  they 
certainly  are  very  much  less  judicious ;  in  other  words,  these  buttresses 
supported,  in  all  probability,  not  the  church  as  it  is  at  present,  but  the 
triforium  and  the  original  clerestory.  And  now  what  are  the  changes 
which,  after  this  date,  were  substituted  for  more  buttresses,  which 
would  have  been  the  right  course,  and  for  conservative  repairs  ?  They 
were  these.  The  removal  of  the  groining  of  the  aisles,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  triforium  while  its  exterior  was  left,  telling  of  what  does 
not  exist,  a  sort  of  ex  post  facto  lie,  a  criminal  not  morally,  but  by  the 
tyranny  of  after  circumstances.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  stilting  of 
the  piers,  the  substitution  of  pointed  for  Norman  arches,  and  of  a  most 
meagre  octagonal  clerestory  for  a  round  triforium,  and  all  that  formerly 
intervened  between  it  and  the  roof.  Of  the  roof  itself  I  say  nothing, 
for  I  believe  all  are  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  better. 
And  yet,  even  of  the  roof,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not,  simply  because  it 
cannot  be,  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  alterations ;  and  for  aught  that 
appears,  it  is  of  the  same  date  with  the  most  important  of  them,  so 
that  I  know  no  claim  which  the  rest  have  on  our  respect  which  the 
roof  has  not  also.  But  I  cannot  thus  dismiss  the  clerestory.  It  ia 
not  even  circular.  That  one  condition  of  its  existence  where  it  was, 
that  outer  form  and  vesture  of  the  soul  which  was  within,  was  denied 
to  the  clerestory  at  its  rebuilding. 

'*  And  now,  against  the  argument  for  leaving  all  or  any  of  these 
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things  as  they  are ;  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that  there  wa« 
groiniog  to  the  aisles,  that  the  piers  were  shorter  than  they  are  |iow, 
that  there  was  a  triforium,  that  there  was  a  clerestory  or  rather  a  cir« 
cular  lantern,  supported  by  Norman  arches.  We  have  the  chance, 
to  say  the  least,  of  discovering  many  vestiges  of  the  details  of  these 
features  in  the  walls  of  the  present  clerestory,  and  in  the  absence  of 
these  we  are  yet  certain  of  what  must  have  been  thehr  general  cha* 
racter. 

**  Now,  conservatism  is  conservatism  of  something  worth  having, 
or  it  is  not  itself  worth  having ;  and  restoration  is,  sometimes  at  least, 
the  undoing  of  former  destruction ;  and  the  object  of  the  two  combined 
is  to  regain  that  which  the  hand  of  time,  or  the  worse  hand  of  bar- 
barism, has  destroyed  and  disfigured,  leaving  nothing  but  a  note  of 
neglect  or  of  infamy  behind. 

*'  I  confess  that  if  the  best  be  done  that  can  be  done,  (and  by  that  I 
mean  of  course,  if  the  round  be  restored  to  what  it  was  as  nearly  as  we 
can  restore  it),  there  will  still  be  ground  for  regret,  for  questions,  for 
divers  opinions,  and  that  few  will  be  absolutely  satisfied ;  and  perhaps, 
the  architect  himself  least  of  all.  But  now  there  is  ground  for  noiling 
but  regret,  and  there  is  no  question  and  no  doubt  that  all  is  pain^lly 
bad,  and  every  one  must  be  dissatisfied.  An^  to  say  that  all  restora* 
tion  is  a  lie,  is  to  mistake  or  to  misrepresent  the  object  of  restorers, 
and  the  language  in  which  their  work  will  speak  to  posterity.  There 
is  no  pretence  of  a  reproduction  of  the  very  thing  that  was  lost.  But 
there  is  a  reverential  desire  to  do  by  the  works  of  our  forefathers  what 
we  believe  they  would  have  us  do ;  and  the  thing  when  efifected* 
tells  of  success,  or  of  failure  it  may  be,  in  the  attempt,  but  certainly  it 
neither  deceives,  nor  is  intended  to  deceive*  any  one.  And  why  is  not 
such  a  record  worthy  to  be  written  on  the  firont  of  those  fabrics  which 
the  piety  and  genius  of  our  fathers  have  left  for  our  admiration  and  our 
use  ?  And  why  would  not  this  be  a  part  of  their  history  more  instruc- 
tive, more  wholesome  to  our  children,  more  creditable  to  ourselves, 
than  the  preservation  of  monstrous  additions,  or  the  marks  of  bygone 
mutilations,  under  pretence  of  conservatism  ?  Some  things  there  are, 
indeed,  which  mu9t  suffer  in  themselves,  and  in  their  uses,  as  well  aa 
in  their  associations,  by  restoration,  and  the  restoration  of  which  must 
be  the  result  of  a  low  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  work.  The 
veriest  fragment  of  a  good  effigy  has  more  life  and  spirit  than  the  most 
careful  restoration.  And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  protest  against 
any  more  of  our  ancient  statues  being  chiselled  up  or  chiselled  down. 
But  I  say,  secure  of  not  being  contradicted,  that  no  one,  who  will  see 
it  with  his  own  eyes,  will  say  that  S.  Sepulchre's  church  would  be 
absolutely  injured  by  a  careful  restoration,  and  1  have  tried  to  show 
that  neither  would  its  relative  value  be  diminished.  The  first,  indeed, 
I  cannot  even  consent  to  call  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  the  latter  clearly 
is  so ;  and  it  is  therefore  that,  while  I  take  the  liberty  to  speak  of  it, 
1  feel  bound  to  state  that  it  will  at  last  be  decided  by  persons  far  m<ne 
able  to  judge  tlian  I  am. 

"  I  will  now  venture  to  enumerate  three  kinds  of  church  restoration, 
which  are  so  far  from  *  a  lie,'  that  they  are  absolutely  and  distinctly 
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trathfol ;  80  far  from  reckless  that  thej  are  essentially '  tender  and 
reverential/ 

*'  First,  there  is  that  never-ending,  still-beginning,  restoration,  for 
which  there  is  room  in  a  large  fabric  almost  from  its  completion,  and 
which  may  be  so  careful  and  extensive  as  to  admit  of  no  signs  of  far- 
spread  decay  ;  a  course  which  is  now  being  pursued  at  Lincoln,  where 
BO  single  stone  is  allowed  to  be  replaced  except  by  its  fac-simile.  This 
course  cannot  be  otherwise  than  satisfeu^tory,  if  it  has  been  carried  on 
from  the  beginning,  and  where  it  is  not  so  it  is  the  penalty  of  past 
neglect ;  and,  as  for  its  being  untnithful,  since  it  is  the  condition  of  all 
sublunary  things  to  need  repair  of  some  kind,  this  course  is  really  to 
enter  into  the  truth  of  things :  to  accept  it,  and  to  follow  it  out  to  its 
just  oonclttsions.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  talk  of  expressing  eitlier  our 
admiration  or  our  reverence  for  anything  of  use  and  beauty,  and  our 
thankfulness  to  our  forefathers  for  their  bequest  to  us,  by  letting  it 
tumble  to  pieces,  and  become  of  lower,  less  graceful,  or  inferior  use. 

"  Secondly,  when  a  church  has  fallen  into  general  decay  hy  long 
Beglect,  but  has  not  suffered  material  changes  in  the  fabric,  it  may 
flurely  be  restored  by  the  insertion  of  masonry,  where  it  is  absolutely 
needed,  at  the  same  time  leaving  every  fragment  which  will  still  per- 
form its  proper^  office  uutouched.  Here  the  course  pursued  reveals 
itself,  and  the  effect,  if  in  any  degree  bad  (as  it  is  not,  as  compared  with 
a  more  sweeping  reparation),  is  only  so  much  so  as  to  be  a  fair  penalty 
for  the  neglect  which  has  caused  such  a  restoration  to  be  needed.  This 
kind  and  degree  of  restoration  may  be  followed  in  the  outer  round  of 
8.  Sepulchre's. 

*'  Thirdly,  and  finally,  there  is  the  restoration  of  an  integral  portion 
of  the  fabric  which  has  perished  by  neglect,  or  violence,  or  accident,  or 
which  has  been  replaced  with  something  worse  than  ruin,  an  incon* 
gruous  substitute  without  any  virtue  of  its  own.  And  this  is  desirable 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  or  other  merit  of  the  building;  safe  in 
proportion  to  the  assurance  we  have  of  the  character  of  what  is  de- 
stroyed ;  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  use,  and  graceful  in  proportion 
to  the  uselessness  in  a  hard  dry  sense  of  that  which  has  perished. 
Under  this  head  would  come  the  gpreater  part  of  the  restoration,  such 
as  I  have  advocated,  of  the  round  of  S.  Sepulchre's.  Interesting  un- 
questionably it  is  in  its  history  and  associations  £ar  beyond  ordinary 
lurches  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  several  features  I  have  mentioned  did 
«xist ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  had  a  well-defined  character,  of 
the  very  details  of  which  we  may  discover  traces,  of  the  broad  linea«> 
ments  of  which  we  cannot  doubt." 
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TAtf  Mofmmenial  Effigiea  and  Tmb9  m  El/ord  Chtrck,  Stqfordskire, 
with  a  Mewunr  tmd  Pedigree  of  the  Lorde  of  Biford.  Bj  Eowa&o 
R1CBABO8ON,  Sculptor,  the  Restorer  and  lUttttrator  of  the  Temple 
Church  Effigies,  &c.     London ;  George  Bell.     1859. 

Tqis  is  an  exceedingly  well  got  up  volame,  containing,  besides  a 
ground*plan  of  Elford  church,  very  careful  and  beautiful  drawings  of 
its  celebrated  tombs.  The  Ardeme  tomb,  the  earliest  and  finest, 
dating  about  1400,  is  iUustrated  by  a  ftill-faoe  view  of  the  recumbent 
effigies  of  Sir  Thomas  Ardeme  and  his  wife  Matilda,  and  by  a  view  of 
each  end.  and  each  side,  showing  the  curious  statuettes  round  the  high* 
tomb.  The  next  is  the  single  effigy  of  Sir  Johd  Stanley,  dated  1474. 
Of  this  Mr.  Richardson  gives  plates  of  the  full  view,  and  of  one  side. 
Plate  viii.  illustrates  a  very  interesting  monument,  that  of  a  child  of 
the  Stanley  ftimily,  who  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  tennis  ball.  He 
is  holding  the  ball  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  is  pointing  to  the 
place  where  the  fatal  blow  was  received,  behind  his  r^^t  ear.  The 
legend  once  there  was  Ubi  dolor  Ud  digUme.  Mr.  Rachardson  thus 
describes  the  monument:-^*'  The  head  of  the  child  rests  on  an  oblong 
enshion,  the  hair  is  worked  in  small  short  curls,  the  body  is  habited  ia 
a  sleeved  tunic  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  the  lower  half  opened  in 
front,  similar  to  the  first  and  second  Edwardian  period  ;  beneath  is  an 
undergarment  with  close  sleeves  to  the  wrist..  On  the  feet  are  boots 
buttoned  above  the  instep ;  the  feet  rest  on  a  spaniel  dog.  The  re* 
mains  of  colour  on  the  more  proteeted  parts  were,  the  cushion  red 
with  some  slight  indicatioB  of  gilding ;  the  hair,  bcKits,  and  dog  red* 
dish  brown ;  the  face  and  hands  ^esh  colour ;  the  ball  blue ;  the  tunto 
crimson  with  g^lt  border  and  lined  with  green;  the  under-sleevea 
white ;  the  buttons  on  shoes  gilt."  The  date  of  this  is  said  to  be 
1460.  Plate  ix.  is  still  more  interesting;  it  is  t'aa  interrupted  or 
semi-effigial  memorial ;"  only  the  upper  part  and  the  feet  being  shown, 
as  if  the  body  were  lying  under  a  stone.  H  is  supposed  to  represent 
William  Staunton,  an  Esquire ;  the  face  is  very  stnking  in  its  expies* 
sion,  and  the  costume  is  curious.  The  Smythe  tomb,  oontaiuing  tlie 
effigies  of  Sir  William  Smythe  (1596)  and  bis  two  wives,  a  late  and 
inferior  kind  of  monument,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  remainiag  four 
plates.  Mr.  Richardson  has  well  explained  the  oostumes,  and 
especially  the  remains  of  the  ancient  polychrome  in  his  letterpress; 
and  this  contribution  to  the  artistic  literature  of  this  branch  of  ardk9* 
ology  is  one  for  which  we  owe  him  many  thanks. 
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Schools  and  School  Houses :  a  Series  of  Views,  Plans,  and  Details  for 
Rural  Parishes.  Bjr  Joseph  Clabkx,  Architect  to  the  Diocesan 
Boards  of  Education  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  Oxford.  Folio. 
London  :  Masters ;  Bell.     1 852. 

In  this  handsome  volume,  Mr.  Clarke  has  collected  the  designs  of 
twelve  schools  and  school -houses  he  has  built  in  various  parbhes  of 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Oxfordshire  ;  and  in  an  introduction  he  has  prefixed 
some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  proprieties  of  school  architecture  in 
general,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  attention  to  aesthetics  in 
the  buildings  where  children  receive  their  education.  The  first  design 
is  of  the  school  at  Monks  Horton  in  Kent :  a  single  room  24  ft,  by 
12  ft.  6  in.  for  50  children,  with  porch  and  bell-turret,  costing  only 
£120.  It  is  of  course  very  plain,  but  characteristic.  The  Lydd 
schools  are  for  200  children,  with  teacher's  residence,  costing  £750. 
Here  each  school-room  measures  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  Little  Bentley 
school,  in  Essex,  is  for  a  mixed  school  of  70  or  80  children,  in  one 
room,  divided  by  a  curtain.  It  cost  £350.  Mr.  Clarke  gives  also 
the  drawings  of  a  double  school-house  which  he  has  built  at  Cogges* 
hall  for  £400.  This  is  of  rather  mean  design.  Considerably  better 
is  the  design  for  the  school  and  school-house  at  Clifton  Hampden : 
but  no  expense  was  spared  here,  the  cost  having  amounted  to  nearly 
j8800.  Advancing  in  price,  the  Coopersall  schools  cost  above  £900. 
In  this  design  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  somewhat  infelicitous  in  his  de- 
tails, such  as  elaborate  bargeboards  and  the  like.  We  cannot  much 
admire  the  school  at  Wellesborough  in  Kent,  where  the  cost  for  a 
school- room,  26  ft.  by  16  ft.  3  in.  and  a  house  attached,  was  only  £500. 
At  Braboume,  a  picturesque  school  and  house,  the  school  being  divided 
into  two  by  sliding  wooden  partitions,  cost  between  £700  and  £800. 
The  school  at  Boreham  in  Essex,  cost  between  £500  and  £600  ;  and 
that  at  Foxearth  in  the  same  county,  which  is  a  very  complete  and 
picturesque  building,  cost  above  £900.  Here  again,  as  in  the  other 
more  pretending  design  Mr.  Clarke  has  admitted  too  many  "  pret- 
tinesses  "  such  as  gable-crosses,  gabled  hip-knops,  &c.  The  school  at 
Hatfield  is  rather  a  tame  composition.  Finally  we  have  the  beautiful 
and  well-known  schools  and  school-houses  at  Leigh  in  Essex,  built  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  for  about  £2000.  So  that  any 
|jerson  wishing  to  build  schools  may  find  in  Mr.  darkens  volume  a 
great  deal  of  most  valuable  instruction  on  the  subject,  and  may  almost 
choose,  firom  the  many  various  designs  he  gives,  something  which  as 
to  character,  price,  or  accommodation  may  suit  his  purpose.  In  an 
appendix  Mr.  Clarke  has  added  the  "  Memorandum  respecting  the  or- 
ganization of  schools  in  parallel  groups  of  benches  and  desks,  issued  by 
ttxe  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,"  together  with  two  illustra- 
tive plates  of  ground  plans.  It  would  have  improved  this  volume  had 
Mr.  Clarke  given  good  designs  for  school  fittings,  such  as  deeks, 
benches,  masters'  desks,  and  the  like. 
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NEW  CHURCHES. 

S.  1  Biggin,  Derbyshire. — This  is  a  new  church,  built  about 

four  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Shellard,  of  Manchester,  for  a  district  taken  out 
of  the  parish  of  Hartingtcn.  It  is  a  very  commonplace  design,  and 
singularly  unsuitable  to  the  stern  bleak  scenery  amidst  which  it  stands. 
It  contains  a  chancel,  nave,  western  tower,  and  south-western  porch, 
and  the  style  is  very  mean  'i*hird- Pointed.  The  nave  is  55  feet  long 
by  24  feet  broad,  the  chancel  23  feet  by  1 5.  The  chancel  is  unen- 
cumbered by  any  seats,  the  sanctuary  is  raised  a  single  step  and  is 
guarded  by  Gothic  rails.  There  is  no  chancel  screen.  An  altar  chair 
feces  due  west,  and  very  ugly  tables  of  the  Commandments  deform  the 
east  wall.  The  east  window  is  a  very  poor  one,  of  four  cinqf oiled 
lights  ;  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  ugly  cinqfoiled  single  lights, 
with  a  large  and  useless  priest's  door  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  a 
passage  in  the  wall  leading  to  the  pulpit.  The  roofs  of  both  chancel 
and  nave,  though  open,  are  lean  and  thin  to  a  degree.  The  nave 
however  has  open  seats,  of  stained  deal ;  one  only,  the  furthest  to  the 
east,  facing  west.  The  pulpit  is  a  poor  octagonal  design  ;  attached  to 
it  are  reading-desk  and  clerk's  desk  facing  west !  An  oak  lettem  for 
the  lessons,  taken  from  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastical  stands  in  the  mid. 
die  of  the  church,  and  is  almost  the  only  redeeming  feature  in  it. 
There  is,  most  needlessly,  a  western  gallery :  the  vestry  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower.  'The  nave  windows  are  of  two  lights  cinqfoiled.  The 
font  is  a  thin  octagonal  composition.  Externally  low-pitched  roofs, 
covered  with  vulgar  blue  slates,  are  very  unsighUy :  the  tower  ia  of 
three  stages,  and  is  embattled.  The  buttresses  both  to  it  and  to  the 
church,  are  contemptible.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  poorer  church, 
where  so  much  has  evidently  been  well-meant. 

S.  James,  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire. — A  new  First-Pointed  church  waa 
built  here  in  the  year  1843,  with  nothing  but  a  shallow  recess  to  aerve 
as  a  chancel.  The  incumbent  is  now  most  anxious,  for  all  reasons,  to 
add  a  chancel,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  choir.  He  proposes  to 
make  it  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  nave,  of  the  same  style  as  the 
existing  church,  and  to  build  it  of  the  native  granite.  But  he  looks 
for  the  means  of  making  this  most  desirable  addition  to  the  liberality 
of  English  Churchmen,  his  own  district  being  too  poor  to  move  in  the 
matter.     We  wish  him  success  in  his  endeavour. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

All  Saints,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire, — This  noble  church  has  been  far 
from  fortunate  in  its  restorations.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  transepts, 
the  central  tower  and  spire,  and  the  celebrated  Vernon  chapel  (contain- 
ing the  interesting  tombs  of  the  former  possessors  of  Haddon  Hall), 
eastward  of  the  south  transept,  were  renewed  with  the  best  intentions. 
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but  very  uniotelligently,  either  as  to  detail,  or  masonry,  or  general 
character.     Last  year  the  choir,  nave,  and  aisles,  have  been  repaired 
and  refitted.     Unhappily  these  last  works  have  been  carried  oat  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise.     Architecturally,  the  church  has  suffered.     The 
diancel  has  been  cobbled,  refaced  with  plaister  internally,  the  mural 
tablets  being  retained ;  and  though  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  church,  the  eatly  Romanesque  west  front,  has  been  retained,  yet 
the  substitutioifi 'of  >  acme  modecn  Gothic  arcades  in  the  aisles  for  the 
more  ancient  mass-piers,  is  a  -greut  injury  to  the  church.     The  new 
works  are  essentially  commonplace.     But  ritually  we  have  still  more 
to  complain  6i.  «  Ip  the  chancel  there  has  bef  n  no  attempt  whatever  to 
restore  the'  old  iev^lv,  which  are  nevertheless  clearly  tbairked.     The 
sedilia  are  still  quite  useless.     Some  of  the  old  miserere-stalls,  together 
with  some  old  bedesman-seats  and  other  incongruous  sittings,  have 
been  ranged  longitudinally  in  the  magnificent  chancel,  but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  choir.   Three-sided  rails  surround  an  unworthy 
and  unadorned  altar,  and  two  altar-chairs  face  west.    There  is  no  kind 
of  screen  what^er.   'The  have  Tind  transepta'have'been  repieived  with 
blue  and  red  tiles,  and  filled  with  oak  seats,  fairly  carved,  of  a  Third- 
Pointed  character,  facing  north  and  squth  in  the  transepts,  and  east  in 
the  nave.     Most  unfortunately  all  these  seats  have  doors,  low  ones,  it 
is  true,  but  still  makting*  the  se^s  unipistakef^ble  pews.     The  lantern  is 
free  from  seats,  but  has  an  ambitious  and  not  very  satisfactory  pulpit 
at  the  north-.^est  angle,  and  to  the  south  an  open  reading- pew,  facing 
east  and  north  and  west,  and,  open  to  the  south.     So  that,  ritually, 
this  restoration  is  but  a  small  gain,  though  several  galleries  have  been 
removed  and.  many  worse  pews  got  rid' of .     The  organ^  ,a  large  one, 
stands  on  the  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the>  nate,  in  an  unpretending 
case,  with  a  kind  of  gallery  for  the  singers  in  front.     The  iron  gratings 
for  the  heating- apparatus  are  singularly  untasteful  and  ill-placed.     Ex- 
ternally, the  draining  of  the.  churchy  though  hot  neglected,  is  very 
inefficient.     Mr.  Wailes  has'  creditably  filled  the  south  window  of  the 
south  transept  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  a  young  townsman 
who  was  much  respected.   In  the  head  of  the  window  is  the  Ascension, 
in  the  four  lights  the  four  Evangelists,  and  a  small  group  below  each. 
They  however  all  want  force  and  distinctness. 

S,  Peter,  Wolverhampton, — An  interesting  report  on  the  condition  of 
this  noble  church,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
fabric,  illustrated  with  numerous  sketches,  has  been  :published  by  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  the  diocesan  architect,  who  has  been  called  in  to  examine 
the  building  with  a  view  to  its  restoration.  The  church  was  rapidly 
falling  into  decay,  no  church-rate  could  be  levied,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  suppressed.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  however, 
upon  application  being  made  to  them,  voted  ^.^000 ;  and  the  rector  is 
now  appealing  for  voluntary  contributions.  Mr.  Christian  estimates 
the  necessary  expenditure  at  £6000.  The  ground-plan,  which  (we  are 
glad  to  say)  is  chronologically  shaded,  shows  a  large  structure  with 
chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  central  tower,  transepts  (not  projecting, 
however,  beyond  the  width  of  the  aisles),  and  a  more  modern  vestry, 
like  a  chapter-house,  eastward  of  the  south  transept.     The  earliest 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Eedesiologist. 

Wimbledon. 
February  9th,  1852. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
Buckland,  Kent,  you  made  one  or  two  mieetatements.  Having  be- 
stowed some  considerable  consideration  and  care  upon  the  restoration 
in  question,  will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  as  extensive  a  circulation  to 
the  real  facts  as  you  have  done  to  the  incorrect  ones  ? 

As  the  drawing  sent  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society  by  the  Incum- 
bent may  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  errors  refemd  to,  allow 
me  to  state,  that  it  was  never  intended  by  me  to  furnish  materials  for 
a  notice  of  the  works,  because,  in  the  first  place,  many  alterations  hav« 
been  made,  and  in  the  second,  I  fully  intended  on  their  completion,  to 
have  furnished  you  with  correct  particulars. 

You  have  stated  that  "  a  picturesque  wooden  bell  cote,  surmounted 
by  a  broached  spire,  has  been  removed,  and  a  common- place  beU  gablo 
holding  three  bells  has  been  substituted.*'  Now,  the  bell  cote  in  reality 
was  a  modem  wooden  one  with  no  outlet  for  the  sound  of  th#  bells, 
erected,  or  placed  out  of  the  centre  of  the  building,  upon  the  OMcieiU 
stone  foundation  of  the  original  bell  gable  which  existed  to  the  height  of 
6  or  7  feet  above  the  discharging  arch.  The  original  bell  gable  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning,  and  I  found  that  the  whole  of  the  west  end  was 
18  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  wooden  bell  cote  waa  there- 
fore erected  upon  the  slanting  west  end  wall,  and  the  timbers  neees^ 
sarily  used  in  its  construction  entirely  blocked  up  the  very  distinguishing 
features  of  the  western  triplet  of  lancets,  which,  apparently  to  meet  that 
difficulty,  had  been  filled  up  with  masonry.  The  whole  of  the  west 
end  had  consequently  to  be  rebuilt  carefully  restoring  stone  by  stone. 

The  sanctuary  so  unhesitatingly  condemned  as  being  too  small,  has 
been  much  enlarged. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain*  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

FasDBaicK  Richabo  Wilsoit. 

The  Royal  Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey. — Our  contemporary.  The 
Builder,  has  given  very  interesting  reports  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 
on  the  present  neglected  and  dilapidated  state  of  the  Royal  Tombs  round 
the  shrine  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  we  have  every  hope  that 
this  national  disgrace  may  be  removed.  A  question  of  Uie  deepest 
interest  will  arise,  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  "  restore"  these  most  re- 
markable historical  monuments,  or  merely  preserve  them.  This  point 
however  will  be  fully  discussed,  as  is  evident  from  a  conversation  that 
took  place  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  March  8th,  in  which 
Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  (the  Architect  of  the  Abbey)  Mr. 
Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Richardson  took  part.  We  have  great  reason  to 
rejoice  that  while  such  important  works  are  in  contemplation,  Mr.  Scott 
is  the  present  guardian  of  the  architectural  concerns  of  the  Abbey. 
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dhficalties.  to  supply  this  want?  It  need  not  be  a  lai^  book,  it 
mutt  not  be  an  intricate  book,  but  it  should  contain  plain  practical 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  plun  priests,  who  do  not  profess  to  be  deeply 
read  id  Martene,  &c. 

'  Of  eourse  the  authority  of  such  a  work  would  solely  depend  upon  its 
faithfully  applying  the  rules  of  the  sendee  books,  from  which  our 
Prayer  Book  was  taken,  to  our  own  offices.  I  doubt  not  many  would 
thankfully  receive  and  act  upon  it,  if  compiled  (as  it  would  be  if  the 
Eoclesiological  Society  took  it  up)  in  a  dutiful  spirit ;  not  assuming  a 
dogmatic  tone,  but  explaining  clearly  the  principles  of  the  work ;  and 
its  object :  to  reduce  our  ritual,  practice  to  some  conformity,  for  the  use 
of  those  who  desire  to  minister  all  things  "decently  and  in  order, ^* 
Might  we  not  hope  too  that  such  a  wgrk  would  forward  in  due  time 
the  publication  of  an  authoritative  exposition  of  our  ritual  by  the 
Church  in  Synod  ? 

I  venture  to  make  one  more  suggesdoa.  A  collection  of  short 
prayers  and  ejaculations  for  the  use  of  the  priest  before  and  after  the 
different  offices  would  be  a  valuable  compilation.  So  many  opportu- 
nities occur  in  our  present  combined  services,  that  many  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  words  of  the  ancient  Church  put  into  their  mouths  rather 
than  be  left  to  their  own  guidance  and  fancy.  The  "  Evangelical'* 
clergy  for  the  most  part  carefully  observe  these  opportunities,  but  till 
they  publish  their  "  preces  secretse"  (which  is  much  to  be  wished)^  the 
Catholic- minded  naturally  turn  to  the  ancient  service  books.  We  can- 
not read  the  "Prsparatio  ad  Missam,"  *'Orationes  dicendse  ante 
Divinum  Officinm,'*  the  very  beautiful  qaculations  before  and  after 
reading  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  such  like,  without  feeling  how  exactly 
they  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  offices,  and  how  greatly  they 
might  assist  our  derg^  in  ministering  ad  nu^ea%  Dei  floriam» 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  sundry  books  on  the  Prayer  Book  throw 
out  a  few  hints  about  these  matters,  and  one  or  two  articles  in  periodi- 
cals furnish  a  few  more.  But  any  thing  like  a  complete  guide  is  yet  to 
be  supplied,  and,  1  am  convinced,  would  be  a  great  gain  to  clergy  and 
people.  The  parish  priest  would  work  more  surely.  Now  he  is  apt  to 
commit  ritual  blunders,  and  often  is  subject  to  the  cruel  charge  that  he 
follows  his  own  taste^  not  his  principles.  Much  of  this  might  be 
avoided  if  the  ritual  movement  became  more  uniform  as  well  as  general, 
and  followed  a  definite  rule.  And  the  effect  upon  the  people  would  be 
felt  too,  if  more  care  was  taken  on  occasions  of  more  than  usual  solem- 
nity, such  as  confirmations,  consecrations,  and  visitations,  when  ritual 
knowledge  might  be  so  well  applied  and  with  such  excellent  results. 
In  this  way  we  should,  by  degrees,  make  people  understand  that  a 
slovenly  way  of  conducting  Ood*s  services  is  not  the  way  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  reverence  and  grandeur  in  public  worship  are 
really  distinct  from  formalism  and  superstition.  Apologising  for  so 
long  a  letter, 

I  am,  Sir« 

Your  obedient  servant, 

£. 
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the  difficulty  can  be  removed ;  save  by  the  actaal  free  endowment  of 
a  cemetery  and  its  chaplain,  with  its  management  vested  in  truatees, 
approved  of  by  the  Bishop. 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  a  deacon  should  wear  his  etole, 
we  believe  that  the  tying  it  under  one  arm  is  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  prevent  it  from  slipping  off  the  shoulder:  and  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  not  to  tie  it. 

In  answer  to  the  same  correspondent  we  may  say,  that  we  believe 
altar^hangings  had,  and  have,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  oon* 
cealment  of  relics. 

A  correspondent  requests  that  our  notices  of  new  churches  and 
restorations  should  be  multiplied.  It  is  not  easy  to  visit  personally 
many  far  distant  places  ;  and  our  friends  would  do  us  a  great  favour 
by  procuring  and  forwarding  to  us  the  actual  working-drawings  of 
important  works. 

"  A  Member  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,"  is  informed  that  an 
annual  subscription  of  a  guinea  will  make  him  a  member  of  the  Arundel 
Society.  Mr.  G.  A.  Bezzi  is  the  Secretary  of  the  latter  body,  and  his 
address  is  at  Mr.  Colnaghi*s,  in  Pall  Mall. 

A  Correspondent  has  forwarded  for  our  inspection  a  circular,  inviting 
competition,  with  respect  to  a  proposed  new  church  with  parsonage 
and  schools  for  the  district  of  Marylebone  in  the  parish  of  Portsea. 
The  site  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
in  which  a  proper  orientation  is  impossible  :  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  the  competing  architects  are  very  unsatisfactory,  not  only  as 
to  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  artists  who  compete,  but  as  to  what 
is  demanded  of  them.  For  example,  the  church  is  to  hold  90O  adults 
and  300  children,  and  yet  not  to  cost  more  than  £^500,  nearly  every- 
thing, even  to  the  "  kneeling  cushion  '*  at  the  sanctuary-rails,  being 
Included.  The  other  requirements  are  equally  inconsistent  with  com- 
mon sense  and  a  fitting  respect  for  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  a  house 
of  Gon. 

Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  has  put  out  a  pleasing  anastatic  sketch  of  his 
schools  at  Marazion  in  Cornwall,  before  noticed  in  cur  pages. 

We  are  obliged  by  want  of  space  to  postpone  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Russell,  on  Early  Christian  Pictures  in  Berlin,  to  our  next  number. 

We  have  only  space  this  month  for  noticing,  with  much  commenda- 
tion, a  Commentary  on  the  Hymnal  Noted^  compiled  from  ancient 
sources^  issued,  as  a  companion  to  the  Hymnal,  by  our  publisher. 
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Eduardo't  work.  1  cannot  affirm  that  each  perforations  do  not  exist  in 
the  older  portion,  i.e.  in  the  nave»  but  none  were  open  while  I  was 
at  Las  Palmas,  and  as  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
been  dosed,  had  they  existed,  I  presume  that  there  are  none. 

llie  effect  of  these  perforations  when  open  to  the  sky  is  most  star- 
like and  fascinating ;  I  could  not  disengage  my  attention  from  them 
for  several  minutes  at  my  first  entrance  into  the  Cathedral.  It  was  later 
in  the  year  when  I  ascended  to  the  roof,  and  the  openings  were  then 
closed.  They  were  covered  by  a  kind  of  finial,  somewhat  resembling 
a  goblet  reversed,  carved  out  of  a  single  stone.  The  attendant  at  my 
request  removed  one  of  these  covers.  The  aperture,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  was  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  orifice  was 
defended  against  the  entrance  of  such  water  as  might  filtrate  beneath 
the  cover,  by  a  raised  rim  carved  out  of  the  solid  stone.  On  looking 
downward  into  the  interior  the  thickness  of  the  boss  struck  me  as 
greater  than  I  had  expected.  I  should  not  suppose  that  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  even  when  most  vertical,  would  find  entrance. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

John  L.  Caomptoit. 


We  must  earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  make  acquaintance 
with  Messrs.  Fabbman  and  Jonbb's  Architectural  History  of  S.  David's, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  just  ready.  The  number  of  subscribers,  we 
regret  to  hear,  does  not  as  yet  quite  cover  the  expenses. 

We  have  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  ecclesiologists  a  series  of 
the  Brasses  of  Northamptonshire ,  about  to  be  reduced  in  scale,  and 
engraved  in  tinted  lithography  and  bronze,  so  as  to  be  facsimiles  of  the 
originals,  by  Mr.  Fbanklik  Hudson^  of  Daventry.  This  series  will 
be  published  by  subscription,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Archseological  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton. 

We  can  also  speak  very  favourably  of  a  specimen  we  have  received 
of  another  series  of  interesting  monumental  brasses,  from  Lincolnshire. 
In  this  case  it  is  proposed  to  give  anastatic  transfers  from  the  actual 
rubbings,  not  from  reduced  copies,  of  the  brasses ;  and  the  work  is 
undertaken  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural 
Society,  lliis  series  will  not  be  commenced  till  there  are  subscribers 
enough  to  secure  the  Society  from  loss. 

Tkfi  Question,  "How  can  we  best  kaue  Three  Services  instead  of 
Two  P"  Examined  and  RepUed  to,  by  William  Jambs  Stracet,  M.A. 
London:  Masters,  pp.  14.  An  able  brochure,  in  which  Mr.  Stracey 
pleads  for  the  singing  of  the  Litany,  accompanied  by  catechizing  or  a 
sermon,  as  an  Afternoon  Service^  retaining  Evensong  for  the  Evening 
Service  on  Sundays.     It  is  worth  reading. 

A  Paper  on  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Hexham  Abbey  Church  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed  till  next  time. 
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We  are  compelled  to  reaerre  till  tiie  next  niiaber  a  teriew  of  the 
New  York  Eceksiologist ;  indeed  some  nuttbers  have  only  come  to 
hand  on  the  eve  of  publication.  Our  enterprising  cootemporary 
shows  the  progress  the  good  cause  is  making  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  consklerable  expenses  were 
incurred  in  the  contest*  which  resnlted  in  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
pews  in  the  parish  church  of  Yeovil.  A  subscriptioa  has  been  com- 
menced among  persons  interested  in.  the  qdestton,  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  the  principal  loser  by  the  contest.  Our  publisher  will 
receive  any  sums  that  may  be  contributed  for  this  purpose.  The  case, 
we  understand,  is  a  pressing  one. 

Messrs.  Mauohak  and  FowLBa,.of  Louth,  architects,  propose  to 
publish  a  geometrical  drawing  (consisting  of  a  west  elevation  and 
vertical  section,  to  the  scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  inch)  of  the  fine 
tower  and  spire  of  S.  James,  Louth.  They  will  receive  the  names  of. 
subscribers,  and  will  dedicate  the  plate,  if  published,  to  the  Lincoln- 
shire Architectural  Society. 

'*  A  Roman  Catholic  and  Constant  Reader  "  requests  us  to  criticise 
several  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  and  near  London.  We  have  never 
msde  a  rule  of  noticing  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  have  reviewed 
some  of  them  from  time  to  time,  when  there  appeared  anything  par* 
ticularly  noticeable  in  ^eir  design,  lliis  was  why  we  admitted  a 
paper  on  S.  Walburgh's,  Preston,  in  our  last  number.  Our  corres- 
pondent and  constant  reader  must  remember  that  we  have,  on  not  a 
few  former  occasions,  noticed  with  more  or  less  particularity  the  works 
of  other  Roman  Catholic  architects. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  correspondent  whose  initials  are 
T.  L.  L. 

The  Report  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number. 
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THE  INTENDED  RESTORATION  OF  THE  "LADY  CHAPEL" 

OF  HEXHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

Wb  believe  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  learn  some 
particulars  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  work  of  resto* 
ration  contemplated  for  this  ancient  edifice.  So  many  years  (more 
than  ten  we  believe)  have  elapsed  since  the  projects  of  the  Committee 
were  submitted  to  the  Ecclesiological  (then  Cambridge  Camden) 
Society,  that  its  members  in  this  southern  province  have  probably  lost 
sight  of  the  matter. 

They  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Hexham. 
It  is  said  that  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  Hexham  afterwards  rose, 
and  the  neighbouring  territory,  were  the  dowry  of  S.  Etheldreda, 
queen  of  Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  and  were  by  them  conferred  on  S. 
Wilfrid^  who  raised  at  Hexham  a  church,  the  fifth  edifice  of  stone  that 
was  reared  in  those  early  Saxon  times,  which  was  the  last  and  the 
most  admired  of  the  works  of  that  great  church  builder.  It  was  built 
in  the  Roman  manner,  and  his  biographer  Eddius  boldly  pronounced 
that  there  existed  not  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  a  church  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Hexham.  S.  Wilfrid's  remarkable  crypt,  or  subterranean 
chapel,  built  of  masonry  taken  from  the  adjacent  Roman  station,  still 
remains.  Hexham  soon  became  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and  there  S. 
Wilfrid,  and  S.  John  of  Beverley,  successively  presided.  Thirteen 
Bishops  held  the  See,  but  the  brief  episcopate  of  Hexham  ended  in 
A.D.  821,  and  it  became  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lindisfarne.  The 
monastery  which  S.  Wilfrid  had  founded  shared  the  fate  of  similar 
foundations  when  the  Danes  invaded  England,  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  cathedral  church  and  the  monastic  buildings  probably  lay 
in  ruin.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  visions  of  the  ancient  glory  of 
Hexham,  and  of  the  great  Bishops  who  had  adorned  it  by  their  virtues, 
moved  Norman  prelates  of  the  Northumbrian  provinces  to  procure  the 
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Angel.  1  ft.  9f  in.  by  1  ft.  Ifin.  This  pictare  is  ascribed  in  tlie 
Catalogue  to  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti ;  but  Dr.  Waagen  now  assigns  it  to 
Barna,  of  Siena,  an  artist  of  great  promise,  who,  according  to  Vasari, 
perished  prematurely  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold. 

The  five  pictures  which  follow  are  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  a  pleasing 
artist  who  flourished  at  Siena  in  the  former  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  1068.  S.  Mary  stands  with  the  Infiant  clothed  in  her  arms. 
8f  in.  by  7|^  in.  1120.  llie  exterior  of  the  wings  of  a  Triptych. 
On  the  right  hand  one,  are  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph  worshipping  the  new 
born  Child.  In  the  sky  the  Almio htt,  attended  by  two  choirs  of  Angels, 
is  giving  benediction.  On  the  left  hand  one  are  two  shepherds  wor- 
shipping. In  the  background  an  Angel  is  appearing  to  the  shepherds. 
1121.  The  interiors  of  the  above.  On  the  right  hand  one  are  an 
Apostle  and  S.  John  Baptist,  above  is  the  Angel  making  the  Saluta- 
tion. On  the  left  hand  one  are  SS.  Paul  and  Peter ;  above  is  S.  Mary 
receiving  the  angelic  message.  Each  picture  1  ft.  10  in.  by  7i  in. 
(S.  S.) 

To  proceed  to  the  paintings  by  Oiorro  di  Bondonb  and  his  followers. 
The  Berlin  Museum  rejoices  in  three  good  works  by  Giotto,  b.  1276, 
d.  1336,  e.g.  1040.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  standing  upright,  bears 
upon  her  left  arm  the  Infant  robed,  who  holds  His  Mother's  right 
hand.  2  ft.  2  in.  by  1  ft.  5  in.  1073.  The  Holt  Ghost  descending 
upon  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  who  are  sitting  together  in 
a  chamber.  1  ft.  Ij-  in  by  10|  in.  1074.  A  Miracle  of  S.  Francis. 
On  the  right  hand  a  boy  of  the  Florentine  family,  Spini,  is  falling 
from  a  window.  The  same  boy  lying  in  his  shroud  with  a  bleeding 
head,  is  bewailed  by  his  relatives.  In  another  part  of  the  picture, 
this  youth  and  his  mother  offer  their  thanks  to  S.  Francis,  who  at  the 
prayer  of  two  Franciscans  who  are  present,  floats  down  and  reani- 
mates him  by  his  benediction.  1  ft.  1|-  in.  by  11^  in.  This  pictare, 
and  No.  1073,  belong  to  a  series  of  twenty-six  small  paintings  repre- 
senting events  in  the  lives  of  Chkist  and  S.  Francis,  which  formerly 
adorned  the  press  doors  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Crooe,  at  Florence. 
They  are  in  a  very  genuine  state,  having  apparently  never  been  cleaned 
or  repaired. 

1043.  ScnooL  OF  Giotto.  Entombment  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Tlie  Apostles  are  gathered  around  her  grave,  while  two  of  them  are 
laying  S.  Mary  in  the  tomb,  Christ  pronounces  the  benediction  upon 
her.  Upon  His  left  arm  He  holds  her  soul,  in  the  form  of  an  infant 
clothed  in  a  white  tunic.  At  the  ends  of  the  picture  are.  upon  the 
right,  two  Angels  with  tapers  ;  upon  the  left,  besides  two  similar  ones, 
a  third  Angel  with  a  censer.     1  ft.  1 1  in.  by  4  in.     (S.  S.) 

1064.  Tadobo  Gaodi.  B.  1300,  living  in  1366.  Principal  pupil 
of  Giotto.  A  picture  in  three  compartments.  In  the  middle  one,  the 
Virgin  enthroned  beside  her  Son,  is  crowned  by  Him.  On  each  side 
ure  cherubim  and  seraphim,  saints  worshipping,  and  Angels  playing 
music  and  singing.  In  the  division  on  the  right,  are  S.  Mary  nursing 
the  Infant,  worshipping  Angels,  S.  Joseph,  and  the  shepherds  with 
music.  In  that  to  the  left,  is  C^ist  on  the  Cross,  and  at  His  feet  are 
S.  Mary  in  a  swoon,  and  four  women  in  lamentation,  with  priests  and 
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the  lord  of  the  manor,  patron  of  the  living  and  impropriator  of  the 
tithes.  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  that  the  question  of  his  legal 
liability  in  the  latter  character  to  repair  the  chapel,  as  forming  part  of 
the  chancel,  should  not  be  raised,  and  the  sum  of  £1,450  was  actually 
contributed,  of  which  sum  that  gentleman  himself  subscribed  £^50. 
The  committee  were  afterwards  led  to  purchase  and  remove  a  house 
which  blocked  up  the  north  angle  of  the  chapel,  and  the  cost  of  doing 
this  (which  had  not  been  included  in  their  estimate),  and  of  purchasing 
and  removing  two  of  the  three  other  houses,  exhausted  their  funds, 
leaving  them  under  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  house, 
but  with  funds  deficient  (by  £^40  as  it  is  stated)  for  that  purpose,  and 
without  any  money  applicable  to  the  main  object — the  restoration. 

From  the  lapse  of  time,  and  from  the  inability  of  the  committee 
under  these  circumstances  to  commence  the  work  of  restoration,  the 
zeal  of  the  public  seems  to  have  suffered  great  discouragement,  and 
after  waiting  for  a  long  time  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  new 
lord  of  the  manor  would  himself  take  the  good  work  in  hand,  the  com- 
mittee recently  found  that  that  gentleman's  views  of  the  n^atter  had 
altered,  and  that  he  desired  to  obtain  power,  if  he  could,  to  remove  the 
edifice  altogether,  offering  to  build  a  school  elsewhere,  and  to  do  such 
repairs  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  in  consequence  of  that  removal, 
as  an  architect  might  recommend.  Meantime,  and  as  if  the  building 
itself  relinquished  all  hope,  its  walls,  thrust  outwards  by  the  bungling 
modern  roof  and  no  longer  supported  by  the  old  houses,  are  leaning 
from  the  perpendicular  and  threatening  to  fall  in  ruin,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wasting  structure  is  exposed  to  view,  a  spectacle  for  regret 
and  shame.  The  subscribers,  we  are  informed,  are  three  hundred  in 
number,  and  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
amongst  them  are  connected  by  property  or  residence  with  Hexham,  a 
circumstance  showing  a  considerable  and  wide- spread  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  the  committee.  A  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
was  convened  by  circular,  and  held  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  con- 
sider, under  these  circumstances,  whether  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
chapel  should  or  should  not  be  abandoned. 

A  strong  feeling  was  then  expressed  against  the  destruction  of  the 
edifice,  and  after  an  animated  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  required  funds  should  be  made  by  applying,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  each  subscriber  for  a  further  contribution  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  already  subscribed,  and  that  the  meeting  should  be 
adjourned  to  the  4th  of  August  next,  to  see  the  result  of  this  renewed 
endeavour,  and  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Durham  Architectural  Society  was  re- 
presented at  the  meeting.  Its  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Turner,  of  Durham 
University,  whose  attainments  in  church  architectural  design  have  been 
creditably  displayed  in  the  restorations  at  Bywell,  Northumberland, 
and  other  places  in  the  northern  diocese,  attended  for  the  Society. 
The  Bishop  sent  a  letter,  in  which  he  strongly  deprecated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  edifice,  and  stated  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Beaumont,  the  present 
impropriator,  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  faculty  for  its  removal. 
The  Warden  of  the  University  (Archdeacon  Thorp)  and  the  Dean  of 
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Durham  deprecated  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  last-named  dignitary  was  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
to  have  declared  to  him  that  it  was  an  act  of  vandalism  to  allow  the 
building  to  remain  in  its  present  state,  or  to  fiedl  into  actual  ruin  for 
want  of  funds  for  its  restoration.  The  adjournment  we  have  mentioned 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  Sidney 
Gibson,  of  Newcastle*upon-Tyne,  a  member  of  our  Society,  who 
looked  to  the  meeting  of  the  Archteological  Institute  at  Newcastle,  in 
the  month  of  July  next,  as  a  probable  means  of  reviving  public  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  ancient,  sacred,  and  historical  monuments  of 
Northumberland. 

We  call  attention  to  this  case  as  one  of  especial  interest.  The  com- 
mittee ought  certainly  to  be  aided  in  raising  funds  for  the  maintenance, 
if  not  the  restoration,  of  this  building.  We  submit  that  they  will  make 
their  appeal  with  more  prospect  of  success  if  they  secure  the  advice  of 
some  really  good  architect,  in  whose  skill  and  judgment  in  restoration 
ecclesiologists  generally  may  feel  confidence. 


DANIEL'S  CODEX  LITURGICUS. 

Vodex  Liturgicus  EccUsia  Universis  in  Epiiomen  redaeius,      Curavit 
H.  A.  Danibl.     Torous  III.     Lipsise:  T.  O.  Weigel,  1851. 

Dr.  Daniel  is  favourably  known  to  the  English  public  by  his  very 
valuable  Hymnologia,  as  well  as  by  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  the 
work  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  His  aim  in  its  publication  is  that 
of  a  peacemaker.  He  thinks  that  if  the  members  of  the  Latin  Church 
and  Protestants  could  only  become  acquainted  with  each  others' 
liturgies,  they  would  see  how  many  absurd  calumnies  have  been  cir- 
culated on  both  sides  ;  and  might  discover  that  the  difference  between 
the  creed  of  each  party  was  not  so  strongly  defined  after  all.  We 
may  differ  from  him  on  this  point ;  we  may,  and  indeed  must,  protest 
against  his  misnomer,  Ecclesia  Universe ;  but  still  we  must  applaud 
the  spirit  that  seeks  peace  and  ensues  it,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
calumnies  to  which  he  has  in  consequence  been  exposed  from  his 
co-religionists. 

The  present  volume  contains,  in  its  first  half,  German  and  French 
forms  of  public  worship.  With  these  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but 
with  the  second  half,  containing  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English 
Church,  we  are  much  more  concerned.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
think,  that  had  all  the  vernacular  offices,  in  both  parts  of  this  volume, 
been  translated  into  Latin,  it  would  have  found  a  wider  sale,  and  a 
more  extended  influence. 

In  some  short  prolegomena.  Dr.  Daniel  traces  the  History  of  the 
English  Reformation.      '<  Quo  factum  est,"  he  says,  "  ut  Anglicana 
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Ecclesia,  Rebeccae  consunilb,  in  utero  ferat  prolem  gemellam.  Bed  valde 
disparem  atqne  pugnacem.  £t  necessitate  qu&dam  versabitur  in  con- 
trovenii  ac  contentione  osque  dum  eventum  habuerit  vaticinium,  Dtiso 
gentet  in  utero  tuo,  et  duo  populi  ex  ventre  tuo  dividentur,  populusque 
populum  superabit,  et  major  serviet  minori." 

We  could  wish  that  Dr.  Daniel,  who  has  given  the  variations  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  American  Church, 
had  given  those  also  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
of  the  present  Scotch  use.  He  refers  indeed  to  them  in  his  Prolego- 
mena, but  after  that  dismisses  them. 

We  think,  that  merely  to  extract  some  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
editor  criticises  our  offices,  our  performance  of  them,  or  our  commen- 
tators, may  be  the  most  interesting  way  in  which  we  can  bring  Dr. 
Daniel's  work  before  our  readers. 

On  the  Apocryphal  lessons,  he  remarks : 

**  Majorem  movit  admirationem  quod  non  paucs  Lectiones  desumptae  sunt 
ei  Apocryphis,  alias  ab  ecclesift  repudiatis,  adeo  nunc  ex  sacnc  Scriptune 
editionibus  plerumque  amputatis.  At  ecclesia  ad  Puritauorum  querelas  re- 
spondit,  se  m  articulo  iidei  sexto  assensam  esse  Hieronymo,  legere  eoclesiam 
illoe  libros  ad  exempla  vitie  et  formandos  mores,  non  adhibere  ad  dogmata 
confirmanda.  Nihilominus  mihi  neque  consuetudini  modo  commemoratee 
neque  ejus  patrocinio  videtur  consentaneum  et  coniequens,  apocryphos  scrip - 
tores  e  bibliis  editis  exterminare.*' 

The  following  is  his  idea  of  a  modem  English  Church  :  we  wish 
that  he  had  known  what  the  ideal  after  which  we  are  striving  is  : 

**  Delineat  Altius,  Der  christliche  Cultus,  etc,  p.  74.  '  In  an  English  church 
appears  first  of  all,  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  the  smaller  pulpit  of  the 
clerk,  only  one,  or  some  few  steps  raised  from  the  floor ;  behind  this  the  pulpit 
of  the  reader,  some  steps  higher ;  and  behind  this,  lastly,  the  pulpit  of  the 
preacher,  which  commonly  does  not  lean  against  the  wall,  but  stands  free ; 
behind  this,  at  the  wall  (sometimes  also  at  the  side),  stands  the  altar,  inclosed 
by  railings.  Opposite  the  pulpit  is  the  organ-loft  with  the  organ,  and  in  the 
nave  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  side  aisles,  are  the  pews.  As  regards 
ornaments,  they  are  generally  limited  to  a  couple  of  marble  slabs,  one  of  which 
contains  the  Christian  Creed,  the  other  the  ten  Commandments.'  Adde 
Kniewelium,  p.  125,  sq.,  ecclesias,  quae  recentiore  tempore  exstructie  sunt, 
describentem :  '  To  the  chief  entrance,  under  the  spire  (which  seldom  exceeds 
100  feet,  and  of^n  is  of  a  very  elegant  structure),  is  a  flight  of  from  three  to  six 
broad  stone  steps,  generally  adorned  with  a  portico  of  larger  or  smaller  columns 
of  stone,  in  proportion  to  the  building.  There  are  commonly  three  doors  of  en- 
trance to  broad  buildingpi,  in  a  straight  Hue,  or  in  a  semicircle,  leading  to  the  aisles 
of  the  church,  along  which  the  closed  pews  range  on  either  side  to  the  right  and 
.to  the  left.  The  seats  are  conveniently  stuffed,  and  furnished  with  stools  to 
kneel  upon,  some  of  them  also  with  hassocks.  Besides  these,  there  are  some 
free  seats  for  strangers  and  the  poor,  who,  however  much  they  may  wish  to 
observe  the  kneeling  down,  so  frequently  repeated  and  lasting  so  long,  are 
rather  badly  situated.  The  doors  are  so  suitably  arranged  that  the  weakest 
hand  is  able  to  open  them  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  they  shut  themselves 
softly  in  going  in  or  out.  By  this,  as  well  as  by  the  carpets  of  matting  or 
woollen  cloth,  all  disturbing  noise  is  prevented.  The  organ,  generally  well  in 
tune,  and  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  church,  stands  under  the  steeple  in 
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the  choir,  opposite  the  two  pulpits^  one  of  which  is  used  fiw  the  Vtitrgy,  the 
other  for  the  sermoo;  they  are  every  where  without  sonnding-boAnl.  A 
third  seat,  less  raised,  a  sort  of  small  pulpit  or  readiog-desk,  is  occupied  by 
the  clerk,  who  begins  the  responses,  and  leads  the  con^gation  both  in  say- 
ing and  singing.  Behind  the  pulpits,  usually  dose  against  the  wall  of  the  east 
side,  stands  the  Communion-table  (seldom  standing  free  in  the  body  of  the 
church),  a  polished  slab  of  stone  upon  carved  feet,  elevated  one  low  step  above 
the  floor.  Only  at  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  it  is  covered  with  a 
fair  white  linen  cloth.  The  temperate  warming  of  the  churches  in  winter  by 
stoves,  or  hot  air  pipes,  their  great  cleanliness  and  simple  dignity,  the  ease 
with  which  one,  in  the  smaller  churches,  may  see,  and  commonly  also  distinctly 
understand  the  minister  and  preacher  from  every  point,  the  bright  illumina- 
tion by  gas  light  during  the  evening  service,  all  this  together  &vours  very 
much  the  diligent  frequenting  of  the  churches.'  Vix  credideris  haec  sedificia, 
ab  reformata  indole  minime  aliena,  stomachum  movere  Pnritanis :  sed  quod 
Cicero  autumat  bellatores,  imperatores  et  oratores,  non  sine  rabie  quicquam 
fortiter  facere  posse,  illi  sects  semper  cecidit  in  controversiis  theologicis.  Acriter 
reprehendunt  altaria  (si  hoc  nomine  uti  fas  est),  ssepissime  orientem  versus 
collocata,  organa,  pulpita  sacra,  interdum  sanctissimi  nominis  epigrapbe  (I  HS) 
insignita  et  alia,  quse  foedam,  ut  putant,  redolent  superstitionem." — ^p.  345. 

On  the  introductory  sentences  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Pmyer, 
we  have  the  following  very  true  criticism.  Dr.  Daniel,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  throughout  his  notes,  rallies  Mr.  William  Palmer  good  humouredly 
enough  for  his  extraordinary  derivations  of  our  collects  from  out-of- 
the-way  missals  and  breviaries,  and  oriental  rites  to  which  the  compi- 
lers of  the  Prayer  Book  could  scarcely  have  had  the  power*  even  had 
they  possessed  the  will,  of  access. 

"  Schultingii  Bibl  Eccl.  4.  2.  p.  132.  *  Novus  hie  modus  exordiendi 
preces  a  sententiis  incognitus  est  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  veteribus,  olim 
enim  ut  et  hodie  ab  oratione  Dominica,  Domine  labia,  Deus  in  adjutorium, 
semper  incipiebant.'  Palmerus,  I.  p.  209.  sq.  magnopere  laborat  ut 
antiquissimas  liturgias  ab  lectione  scripturae  exorsas  esse  demonstret.  At  vero 
non  a^tur  de  verbis  scriptune  in  universum :  nam  et  ipsa  Oratio  Dominica, 
Deus  m  adjutorium,  etc.  adeo  salutatio  angelica  paene  Integra  e  sacro  codiee 
delibata  sunt.  Erat  Palmeri  testimoniis  firmare,  veteres  incepisse  cultnm 
divinum  sententiis,  ad  Confessionem  et  Absolutionem  animos  fidelium  pnepa- 
rantibus." 

So,  with  regard  to  the  Absolution,  he  says  very  sensibly, 

"  Simili  ratione  Vir  doctus  lectorem  edocet,  Confessioni  et  Absolution!  in 
liturgia  Anglicana,  si  antiqua  officia  respicimus,  locum  datum  esse  prorsus 
singularem.  Tamen  confugit  ad  'Modum  pneparandi  ad  Missam,*  pluri- 
mis  Missalibus  prsefixum,  sed  privatse  tantum  sacerdotis  devotioni  adsigiw- 
tum ;  triumphat  vero  adversarios  omnes  producendo  S.  Basilium  ad  Clerie. 
Neocffis.    Tom.  3.  p.  311,  eel.  Bened. 

"Nemo  non  videt  hsec  verba  varias  admittere  interpretation es  neque 
necessario  explicanda  esse  de  formulis  Confessionis  et  Absolutionis.  Utcum- 
que  est,  doctis  Anglise  scriptoribus,  alias  omnino  dignissimis  cultu  atque 
officio,  in  deliciis  est,  omnes  Ritualis  sui  paginas  contexere  et  ooncinnare  non 
ex  Romanis  libris  (nam  hi  recentioret  sunt  quam  ut  ferri  possint)  sed  ex 
^gyptiis,  Africaois,  Gallicanis,  Mozarabis.  Sed  ut  hoc  Palmeri  pace  dixerim, 
perpauca  inde  desumpta  sunt,  plurima  ex  Romanis  liturgiis,  singula  ex  Refor- 
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matis.  Quod  cadit  maxime  in  iotroduetiooem  Matntini.  Ut  supra  demon* 
RtraTiinus  (p.  52  sq.  65  sq)  liturgia Calvini  orditur  officium  divinum  ab  Con- 
fesnone  peocatorum :  huncce  Genevensem  librum  ut  lequerentur  Angli  vehe- 
menter  optabant  omnes  Calvini  amatoret.  Porro  manifestum  est,  cum  secunda 
pararetur  Ritualis  editio,  in  consilium  vocatos  esse  Bucerum  et  alios  Re- 
formatos.  Jam  in  lucem  prodiit  Rituale.  Habuit  in  fronte  quam  prima  non 
babebat,  Confessiooem  et  Absolutionem.  Num  temerarium  est  judicium, 
hoe  additamentum  Calvinianie  originis  esse  7" 

The  account,  borrowed  from  Kniewel,  of  Brady  and  Tate,  is  curious 
enough.  This  author  tells  of  two  hymn-books  ;  one  put  forth  by  "  mein 
verehrter  lieber  Freund,  William  Carus,  Universitatslehrer  und  Ober- 
dechant  am  Trinitats- Collegium ;  *'  the  other  by  a  certain  Antony 
Sillery.  Our  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Daniel  has  not  been 
left  to  this  idea  of  English  Hymnology. 

**  De  cantn  eccletiastico  optime  disserit  Kniewel,  p.  147  sq.  '  On  week  days 
you  hear  in  the  ordinary  parish  churches  no  organ,  but  only  the  voice  of  the 
priest  and  the  responses  of  the  congregation  in  an  under  tone.  Only  on 
Sundays  and  appointed  days  of  the  week  they  sing  before  the  sermon  and  after 
it  sometimes  a  snort  psalm,  or  a  verse  of  a  longer  hymn,  or  one  of  the  short 
(lately  more  in  use)  hymns  with  accompaniment  of  the  organ.  The  psalms 
are  translated  into  iambic  rhyme,  the  stanzas  being  almost  all  of  four  lines, 
alternately  of  six  and  eight  syllables,  so  that  the  German  tune  of  the  hymn  : 
*  Nun  sich  der  Tag  geendet  hat,'  would  suit  most  of  them.  Only  Psalm 
149  has  a  short  anacreontic  metre  of  anapcsts.  The  version  itself  is  of  the 
preacher  Nicholas  Brady  (tl726)  and  of  the  poet-laureate  Nahum  Tate 
(tl716),  authorized  and  privileged  by  King  William  III.,  in  the  year  1696. 
The  work,  a  somewhat  indifferent  one,  is  added  to  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
immediately  after  the  excellent  and  ecclesiastical  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
and  is  as  yet  the  principal  book  of  songs  in  all  churches.  Hymn  books  of  more 
recent  date  are  introduced  by  every  curate  into  his  church,  with  the  approba« 
tion  of  his  Bishop ;  he  makes  or  collects  new  hymns,  and  adds  them  as  an 
appendix  to  the  former.  Thus,  for  instance,  my  honoured  dear  friend,  William 
Cams,  tutor  in  the  University  and  Dean  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
lecturer,  has  introduced  an  appendix  of  fifty-eight  short  and  excellent  hymns, 
of  divers  rhythms,  in  his  church.  The  most  usual  hymn  book  is  an  older  one, 
called  '  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,  adapted  for  public  worship,  by 
I.  Watts,  D.D.;'  and  a  newer  collection,  'the  Christian  cnoir  or  a 'system  of 
Christian  Psalmody  for  public  and  private  worship,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  the  excellent  Pastor,  Antony  Sillery,  in  Dublin.'  The  little 
work,  which  has  a  learned  historical  introduction  of  57  pages,  contains :  1. 
Hymns  for  the  Liturgy,  with  the  music  annexed.  2.  A  selection  of  Psalms, 
Anthems,  and  Hymns,  with  tables,  explanatory  titles,  and  instructive  remarks, 
266  in  all."— p.  252. 

On  the  Magnificat,  he  says,  "  Sanctum  Virginis  carmen,  antiquitus 
in  ecclesia  celebratum,  male  reticetur  apud  Americanos,  passim  ad 
neotericorum  errores  proclives." 

llie  note  on  the  collect  for  Low  Sunday  is  another  proof  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  attempt,  like  Mr.  Palmer's,  to  derive  all  t^e  various  parts 
of  the  Prayer  Book  from  Catholic  sources. 

**  Palmerus,  p.  336 :  '  I  have  not  found  any  original  of  the  collect'  £x- 
stant  orationes,  Anglicanie  admodum  similes  in  Liturgiis  Lutheranis  ssec;  16: 
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'O  Lord  God,  heavenly  Father,  Who  bast  given  Thy  Son  for  our  sins, 
and  Whom  Thou  bast  raised  up  for  our  justification,  we  beseech  Thee  to  gnuit 
us  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  govern  and  lead  us  by  Him,  to  keep  us  in  the  tnie 
faith,  and  to  protect  us  from  all  sin,  and  finidly  after  this  life  to  raise  us  up 
again  to  eternal  life.'  "—p.  397. 

On  sermons,  after  quoting  Wendeborn*8  severe,  and  no  doubt  just, 
strictures,  on  the  style  of  preaching  which  prevailed  in  England  in 
1785,  Dr.  Daniel  says, 

"  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  plangunt  multi,  concionem  sacram  apud  Anglos  extremse 
esse  et  abjectissimse  sortis :  ab  hac  radice  puUulare  pessimam  sobolem,  adeo 
ist&  sermonum  sacrorum  neffligenti&  quin  teterrimum  ecclesiae  vulnus  ostensum 
sit  atque  detectum,  non  dubitant.  Ego  vero,  ne  pravitatis  ezistam  patronns, 
acriter  reprebendo  oratorum  inertiam  atque  segnitiem,  omnino  omnia  quie 
inculte  et  invenuste  dicuntur :  sed  illam  regulam  et  canonem,  quern  recte 
omnis  cultus  Anglicani  principem  dixeris  et  architectum ;  concionem  sacram 
partem  esse  officii  divini,  suis  finibus  circumscribendam,  aliisque  mloime  supe- 
riorem — hunc  probo,  bunc  unice  diligo." 

On  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  we  read  the  following :  we 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Sumner. 

"  Secundo,  honor  ac  dignitas  Grucis  nomini  acquisita,  etiam  et  signo  Crucis, 
vel  ips&  Apostolorum  setate  (neque  enim  contrarium  ostendi  potest)  ezistima* 
tionem  peperit  honorificam ;  adeo  ut  Christiani  baud  multo  post  in  cunctis 
actionibus  suis  eodem  uti  coeperint^  eo  ipso  palam  et  aperte  testatum  facientes 
(etiam  ad  stuporem  Judseorum)  se  minime  sibi  puuori  ducere,  quod  ilium 
agDoscerent  pro  Domino  et  Salvatore  suo,  qui  Crucis  mortem  pro  ipsis  pertu* 
lisaet.  Atque  hoc  Crucis  si^num  non  modo  ipsi,  idque  cum  ostentatione  qu&- 
dam  solebaat  adhibere,  quoties  Judieis  passim  occurrerent,  sed  et  hberos  saos« 
cum  Baptismatis  aqu&  abluerentur,  eodem  signari  faciebant,  ut  eos  per  Crucis 
Symbolum  ilUus  servitio  dedicarent,  cujus  in  Baptismo  coUata  in  ipsos  benefi- 
cia  Crucis  nomine  essent  repreesentata.  Atque  adeo  bujus  signi  in  Baptismo 
usus  in  Prima:v&  Ecdesii  receptus  est  unanimo  consensu,  maximoque  omnium 
tam  Greecorum  quam  Latinorum  appUusu.  Quo  quidem  seculo  siquis  buie 
si^no  se  opposuisset,  declaratus  procul  dubio  fuisset  pro  hoste  ac  inimico  no- 
minis  Crucis,  et  proinde  meritorum  Christi,  quorum  illi  tessera  et  signum  adeo 
displiceret.  Denique  bujus  signi  usum  continuum  et  generalem  extitisse,  ex 
multis  Patrum  Testimoniis  perspicue  deelaratur." 

la  the  following  page  there  is  a  most  singular  misprint*  "  Ec- 
clesia  Anglicana  jam  inde  a  Baptismo  abolito,"  instead  of  Papismo 
Dr.  DanieTa  criticism  of  the  Catechism  is  as  follows  : 

**  Ceterum  multi  theologi  Germaniae,  prob  dolor,  admodum  verhost  et  fati* 
gantes  auditores  per  ambages,  vituperant  Catechismum  Anglicannm»  utpote 
minus  angustis  finibus  comprebensum  At  vero,  ut  taceam  omnia  in  his  pa- 
ginis  contineri  quae  antiquissima  et  sincera  ecclesia  Catecbumenos  callere 
duxeritnecessarium,  quantum  in  hoc  libro  inest  roboris  ac  nervorum  tanta  est 
consolatio.  Itaque  ex  me&  sententiH  Angliie  libellus  Catechismo  Lutberi 
minori  baud  paullo  inferior  est  existimandus." 

These  passages  may  be  sufiicient  to  prove  that  however  much,  de- 
ceived by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Dr.  Merle  D*Aubign€,  and  other  inter- 
meddling foreigners.  Dr.  Sumner  may  think  that  his  Lutheran  brethren 
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would  approve  a  further  Reformation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the  better 
class  of  them  would  deprecate  as  matter  of  taste  and  feeling,  what  we 
abhor  as  matter  of  principle,  auy  change.  We  are  only  alleging  this 
as  an  argumentwn  ad  haminem.  If  His  Grace  persists  in  his  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  English  Church,  let  us  at  least  know  whom  he  hopes  to 
please  by  the  sacrifice,  when  completed. 


ON  SOME  DANISH  LTCHNOSCOPES. 

A  Paper  read  ai  the  nirteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological 
late  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  on  Wednesday,  June  9th,  1852,  by  the 
Kev.  John  Mason  Nealb,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  any  fresh  information  has  been  obtained,  or 
any  fresh  theory  devised,  on  that  vexata  qumstio  of  ecclesiology,  the  use 
and  design  of  Lychnoscopes.  In  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to 
offer  to  the  Society  on  their  occurrence  in  Denmark,  I  shall  confine 
myself  principally  to  facts,  and  shall  only  just  refer  at  the  conclusion 
to  the  more  commonly  received  opinions  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
arrangement  in  question. 

It  is  well  known  how  very  rare  is  anything  approaching  to  a 
lychnoscope  on  the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  They  occur  in 
Normandy,  they  occur  also  in  the  Pyrenees  (where  the  vicinity  of  the 
accursed  race  of  the  Cagots  has  given  rise  to  some  curious  specula* 
tions),  and  Mr.  Webb,  in  his  "Continental  Ecclesiology,"  specifies 
them  as  to  be  met  with  in  the  following  churches :  Heisterbach  Abbey  ; 
6.  John's,  Nuremberg ;  and  Lecco,  by  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  brevity 
of  the  list  amply  demonstrates  the  rarity  of  the  arrangement. 

But  it  is  not  well,  if  it  be  at  all,  known,  that  lychnoscopes  occur  in 
Denmark  quite  as  frequently  as  in  England.  I  have  traced  them  in 
the  proportion  of  28  out  of  148  churches,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
besides  instances  which  are  of  less  indubitable  character,  and  those 
examples  whkh  I  very  probably  missed,  before  I  knew  where  to  look 
for  traces  of  the  arrangement,  with  the  greatest  chance  of  finding  them. 

Now  the  occurrence  of  this  window  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  feet  that  the  type  of  Danish  is  exactly  that  of  English 
churches.  While  externally  nothing  can  be  more  different  in  appear- 
ance than  the  unornamented  walls,  broach  spire,  clearly  cut  lancets,  and 
exquisite  mouldings  of  a  First-Pointed  church  in  England,  and  the  brick 
niches  and  arcades,  the  stepped  and  gabled  tower,  the  stepped  nave  and 
chancel,  and  the  Tudor-like  windows,  of  a  similar  building  in  Denmark ; 
these  differences  are  on  the  surface  and  accidental,  and  arise  simply 
from  the  almost  universal  use  of  stone  in  England,  and  its  absence  in 
Denmark.  But  the  essential  similarity  consists  in  the  rarity  of  apsidal 
or  transeptal  churches  among  Danish,  as  well  as  English,  churches. 
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The  norm  is  that  which  haa  been  called  the  Iriah,  not  the  Roman. 
The  only  important  difference  is  the  very  general  occurrence  of  an 
immense  south  porch  and  parrise,  which  gives  occasion  for  the  moat 
elegant  and  fanciful  external  brick  decorations,  and  which  aeems  to 
have  formed  a  recognised  part  of  the  ordinary  ground  plan  of  a  Danish 
church.  One  other  general  remark  may  be  made :  that  fully  five- sixths 
of  the  churches  now  in  existence  are  of  Romanesque  or  ]^rst*Pointed 
date,  the  great  majority  being  transitional. 

The  first  place  where  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  lychnoscopic 
arrangement  was  in  the  church  of  S.  Michael,  at  SUsMnck  (which,  be 
it  said  in  passing,  though  it  seems  quite  unknown  to  ecclesiologista,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  curious  churches  in  Christendom,  as  exhibit' 
ing  the  symbolical  alteration  which  was  thou^t  necessary  for  the  con- 
version of  a  temple  of  Thor  into  a  temple  of  the  true  God).  Here,  in 
the  usual  position,  is  something  which  resembles  a  rude  lancet,  blocked. 
I  thought  the  coincidence  of  place  curious,  but  did  not  pay  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  circumstance. 

But  when,  a  few  miles  further  to  the  north,  I  found  at  Oversde,  in  a 
similar  position,  a  small  window  with  the  four-centred  arch  and  triple 
square-edged  mouldings,  which  characterize  Danish  Flrst^Pointed,  I 
began  to  see  that  the  arrangement  was  really  and  truly  lychnoscopic 
And  before  long  my  attention  was  directed  to  similar  windows  in  the 
large  south  porches  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  That  porch 
lychnoscopes  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  England,  is  a  fact  of  which 
we  are  all  aware.  But  with  us  they  are  the  exceptional  cases;  in 
Denmark,  they  seem  to  form  the  rule. 

I  will  now,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  which  would  be 
impossible,  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  more  remarkable  lychno- 
scopes which  I  saw  in  that  country. 

In  Hokbul,  county  of  Tender,  duchy  of  Sleswick,  is,  at  the  south- 
west of  the  chancel,  a  small  rude  Romanesque  window,  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  now  blocked.  The  splay  inside  is  enormous, 
and  consequently  a  broad  seat  is  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

At  Westerhreining,  Isle  of  i£rde,  there  is  a  south  porch  of  the  usual 
First-Pointed  character,  richly  arcaded  with  square  trefoiled  niches,  and 
horizontal  chevron  mouldings  of  bricks.  The  date  seems  late  Ro- 
manesque. To  the  left  of  the  door  is  a  narrow  lancet ;  to  the  right, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  a  small  circular  headed 
window,  deeply  splayed  both  within  and  without,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  not  blocked  and  not  glazed. 

At  Scmplde,  Isle  of  Laaland,  a  south  porch,  of  a  similar  character  to 
that  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  has  on  each  side  of  the  door  a  rude 
squarish  lychnoscopic  opening,  neither  blocked  nor  glazed.  In  this 
case,  the  splay  is  not  very  deep. 

At  JuMtrup,  in  the  same  island,  are  two  lychnoscopes,  both  excessively 
rude  single  lights,  and  both  blocked.  The  one  occupies  the  usuid 
position  on  the  south  of  the  chancel,  the  other  is  placed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  south  porch.  Here  again  the  splay  and  the  seats  are  very 
noticeable. 

In  Marieboe,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Laaland-Falster, 
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the  Ijchnoscopic  arrangement  is  striking.  The  ground  plan  of  this 
chnrcb  is  remarkable,  as  reversing  that  more  commonly  in  use.  The 
chancel  has  aisles,  the  nave  has  none ;  the  dimensions  of  the  former, 
both  in  length  and  height,  are  far  greater  than  those  of  the  latter,  so 
that  the  first  external  view  would  lead  a  stranger  to  mbtake  the  one 
for  the  other,  and  to  imagine  that  the  builders  of  the  church  had 
orientated  it  west  and  east.  Internally,  all  along  the  aisles  there  are  low 
Pointed  recesses.  But  in  the  two  westernmost  recesses  of  the  south 
visle,  a  square  aperture  has  been  broken  through  the  wall  at  the  height 
of  about  two  feet.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  first  instance,  provision 
was  not  made  for  the  want,  whatever  tiiat  want  might  be,  and  that  a 
later  and  ruder  hand  opened  the  apertures  in  question. 
'  In  the  church  of  SaxkiohtHg,  a  small  town  in  the  same  island, 
Laaland^  the  lychnoscope  exactly  resembles  the  upper  part  of  a  small 
Romanesque  door,  and  is  therefore  larger  than  the  usual  run  of  such 
^dndows. 

At  Slaglille,  in  the  Isle  of  Zealand,  the  porch,  of  the  usual  Danish 
character,  has  a  large  opening  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you  enter, 
four-centred,  with  every  mark  of  having  been  a  lychnoscope. 

Wemmerloo,  in  the  same  island,  has,  which  is  very  rare,  a  bona  fide 
touth  transept.  At  its  north-west  end  occurs  an  aperture  similar  to 
that  in  the  last  named  church,  only  larger  and  bolder.  This  is  a  very 
rare  instance,  because  lychnoscopic  arrangements,  when  occurring  in 
transepts  or  porches,  are  almost  always  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
side. 

In  the  Hanakirke,  at  Odense,  Isle  of  Fyen,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able lychnoscopes  I  ever  saw.  The  church  is  remarkable  for  the 
arrangement  of  its  roof.  Internally,  it  has  merely  cross  gabled  aisles, 
as  so  many  churches  in  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Mecklenburg,  though 
the  arrangement  is  not  common  in  Denmark.  But,  externally,  both 
the  aisle  and  the  quasi  transept  are  roofed  in  one  enormous  transeptal 
gable,  presenting  much  such  an  appearance  as  that  aflfbrded  by  S.  Oiles, 
at  Cambridge,  since  its  enlargement.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  side 
of  this  north  aisle,  is  a  three-light  window ;  under  it,  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
jecting basement,  are  two  very  small  apertures,  in  their  breadth  about 
double  the  height,  and  a  well  turned  four-centred  arch.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  rule,  these  lychnoscopes  are  splayed  on  the  outside  very 
deeply,  in  the  interior  scarcely  at  all.  It  deserves  particular  notice 
that  they  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole  church, 
and  opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the  churchyard.  They  can 
scarcely  fail  to  catch  at  once  the  eye  of  any  one  approaching  the 
church,  and  the  whole  effect  makes  it  clear  that  a  conspicuous  place 
was  purposely  chosen  for  them,  because  it  was  important  that  the  most 
casual  passer  by  might  have  his  attention  directed  to  them.  They  are 
■o  small,  and  so  awkwardly  situated  for  such  a  purpose,  that  to  hand 
out  any  thing  through  them  (especially  since  the  splay  is  external), 
must  have  been  almost  out  of  the  question. 

The  parish  church  of  Juellinge,  Isle  of  Laaland,  was  originally  the 
chapel  of  the  convent  which,  altered  into  a  manor  house,  still  remains. 
It  has  both  north  transept  and  north  porch,  and  the  high  road  runs  on 
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the  north  Bide  of  the  building.  The  convent  is  on  the  south,  and  there 
is  neither  porch  nor  transept  on  that  side.  But  on  the  east  and  west 
of  the  north  transept  is  a  four-centred  recess,  the  interior  of  which  is 
pierced  in  a  square  aperture.  Here  also  the  arrangement  is  very 
visible,  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  attract  attention  from 
the  road. 

At  Drandenqt,  Isle  of  iEroe,  there  are  clear  remains  of  a  lychnpscope 
on  the  south  of  the  chancel.  Here,  though  the  window  itsdf  has  been 
destroyed,  the  rude  arch,  worked  in  one  piece  of  stone,  occupies  its  ori- 
ginal position  in  the  wall. 

At  Nakskov,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Laaland,  there  is  in  the  south 
porch,  and  on  the  east  side,  a  deep  four-centred  recess,  exactly  like 
those  which,  in  English  churches,  served  for  Easter  sepulchres. 
Immediately  over  this  is  a  lancet,  never  glazed,  but  furnished  with 
bars,  pretty  closely  set ;  they  seem  original. 

It  would  be  useless  to  trouble  the  Society  with  the  obscure  names 
of  other  Danish  churches,  where  the  lychnoscopic  arrangement  is  more 
or  lees  distinctly  visible.  I  will  rather  make  a  few  general  observations 
on  some  features  which  distinguish  them  all. 

1 .  Lychnoscopes  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  LaUnds  than  in 
Jutland,  and  among  the  islands  they  are  oftenest  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  portion, — ^iEroe,  Langeland,  Liaaland,  Falster,  and  Moen. 
Of  all  the  islands,  Laaland  seems  to  contain  the  most. 

2.  They  generally  occur  in  churches  which  lie  on,  or  near  to,  some 
high  road,  and  on  that  side  of  the  church  by  which  the  high  road 
passes.  In  the  wild  parts  of  Jutland,  where  the  churches  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  savage  heaths  and  wildernesses,  I  believe  I  may 
safely  say  that  they  are  never  to  be  found.  And,  by  the  same  rule« 
neither  is  there  any  trace  of  them  in  the  very  small  islands. 

3.  I  have  never  seen  them  in  connection  with  anything  that  seems 
to  bear  the  appearance  of  an  altar,  unless  the  one  instance  at  Nakskov 
may  be  adduced  as  an  instance.  That  in  England  a  similar  fact  proves 
nothing,  is  obvious,  because  a  lychnoscope  altar,  had  it  existed,  would 
have  been  destroyed.  But  in  Denmark,  I  think,  it  has  a  greater  sig- 
nificancy,  since  the  ancient  altars,  in  whatever  position  occurring,  have 
there  been  so  generally  preserved. 

4.  There  is  no  very  strong  tradition  which  attaches  itself  to  Damsh 
lychnoscopes.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  arrangement  is  so  little 
marked  as  not  to  force  itself  on  the  eye  of  a  common  observer.  But 
where  it  is  so  decided  as  necessarily  to  excite  observation,  there,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  universally  called  a  confessional. 

I  confess  that  these  facts  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  always 
entertained,  that — even  granting  lychnoscopes  to  have  been  sometimes 
employed  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  lepers,  or  to 
Cagots,  and  other  accursed  races, — their  real  use  and  design  was  for 
the  reception  of  the  confession  of  all  comers.  In  many  of  the  Danish 
instances,  the  aperture  is  too  small  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  hand.  In 
one  case,  at  least,  a  window  is  so  fitted  up  with  iron  bars  as  to  render 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  almost  an  impossibility.  On 
the  other  hand,   it  is  curious  that  Danishf  like  English^   tradition 
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ihottld  call  them  confessionals ;  and  that  idea  is  alsb  supported  by  their 
non-appearance,  except  by  the  side  of  tolerably  frequented  roads,  and 
never  in  the  small  islands.  All  that  may  be  adduced  on  behalf  of  the 
confessional  theory  in  England  applies  equally  in  Denmark,  and  the  facts 
I  have  just  mentioned  may  perhaps  be  adduced  as  additional  arguments 
on  the  same  side. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  PANEL  PAINTING,  IN 
THE  STYLE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES.  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ECCLESIASTICAL 
DECORATION. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Thirteenth  Anniveremy  Meeting  of  the  Ecelesio- 
logical  late  Qamhridge  Camden  Society,  on  Wedneeday,  June  ^th,  1869, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Fullkr  Russbll,  B.C.L. 

I  XMBKACB  this  opportunity,  kindly  afforded  me  by  your  committee,  to 
make  a  few  remarlu  upon  a  subject  of  some  importance,  and  one  which, 
I  think,  has  hitherto  been  almost  overlooked,  or  at  least  underrated,  by 
ecclesiologists.     I  refer  to  the  revival  of  panel  painting  in  the  style  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and    in  connexion  with  ecclesiastical 
ornament.     Much  and  close  attention  has  been  given  to  wall  and  glass 
decoration.    Its  revival,  in  accordance  with  mediaeval  precedent,  has 
been  zealously  and  ably  advocated ;  it  is,  consequently,  daily  gaining 
ground  upon    that  cold  and  colourless  uniformity   (varied  only  by 
the    gpreen  stains  of   damp  and  decay,)  which  has  so  disgracefully 
characterized  the  majority  of  our  religious  edifices  since  the  Grreat 
Rebellion :  but,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  how  little  of  all  this  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  that  branch  of  pictorial  art  for  which  I  am  anxious,  on 
this  occasion,  to  obtain  your  suffrages.     As  yet  we  see  not  in  our 
thurches  the  stately  screen  or  reredos  (once  so  common  in  Italy,)  with 
its  pointed  arches  and  numerous  compartments,  radiant  with  pictured 
representations  of  the  events  of  sacred  story,  Madonnas,  saints,  and 
angels :  we  see  not  the  triptych  with  its  folding  doors  and  delicate 
tracery,  like  those  altar  pictures  still  remaining  in  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many, which  the  brothers  Van  Eyk,  William  of  Cologne,  Memling, 
Wohlgemuth,  and  his  great   pupil,  deemed  themselves  privileged  to 
adorn  with  paintings  worthy  of  immortality.     Here  and  tliere,  indeed, 
a  picture  (recently  imported  from  abroad,  or  rescued  from  some  re- 
ceptacle of  lumber  where  perhaps  it  had  lain  concealed  for  centuries,) 
may  possibly  be  found  in  our  chancels :  but  nowhere,  I  believe,  has 
the  ecclesiological  movement  in  this  country  been  marked  by  the  re- 
production of  any  panel  paintings  in  the  form  of  reredos  or  triptych : 
or  if  any^  of  specimens  at  all  worthy  of  comparison  with  ancient  ex- 
amples.    Nowhere,  in  our  communion,  has  a  school  been  formed  fbr 
the  purpose  of  reviving  this  branch  of  religious  art.      Of  all  that 
amount  of  ability  and  research  which  has  obtained  such  triumphs  in 
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glasi  and  maral  painting,  none  hai  been  deroted  to  tiiis  kind  of  de- 
coration. While  the  symbolic  and  Bplritoal  element  of  design  has 
well  nigh  banished  the  material  and  naturalistic  from  our  church 
wnulotra,  the  latter  still  reigns  almost  supreme  in  our  church  pieturew, 
popularly  styled  "  altar  pieces.**  The  works  of  the  early  Italian  mas- 
ters— undoubtedly  the  finest  religious  paintings  in  existence, — are  in- 
deed beg^ning  to  be  admired  and  appreciated,  but  any  attempt  to 
imitate  them,  their  gilded  back  grounds^  beaming  iitiii^',  symbolical 
and  conventional  treatment,  and  deep  qnritnal  and  devotiooud  feeling 
(which  last  characteristic  is  so  doaely  allied  to  their  other  features  that 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  separate  it  from  them):  any  attempt,  I 
say,  of  this  kind  is  regarded  nearly  on  aU  bands,  as  a  retrogressive 
9tep  in  art,  unreal,  and  ridiculotts.  Tet,  unless  I  greatly  err,  this 
appears  the  only  way  in  which  sacred  pictures  intended  for  churches, 
oratories,  and  the  like,  should  be  designed  and  executed.  Surely  the 
naturalistic  element  (even  if  allowaHe  elsewhere,)  is  here  entirdy  out 
of  place,  it  has  nothing  akin  to  the  atmosphere  of  faith,  nothing  akin 
to  the  spiritual  and  mystic  beauty  of  Pointed  architecture,  to  the 
character  of  those  edifices  and  those  services  from  which  every  thing 
M  common  and  unclean,"  every  thing  likdy,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
remind  the  worshipper  of  the  sensual  and  material,  ought  to  be  so 
carefully  excluded.  To  go  a  little  more  into  particulars :  viewed  merely 
KBtheticaUy,  and  apart  from  higher  considerationa,  the  punful  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  later  school  of  religious  pictures  in  Pointed  churches, 
will  readily,  I  think,  be  acknowledged.  When  the  structure  in  which 
it  stands  is  resplendent  on  all  sides  with  gold  and  colour,  a  painting  of 
the  dass  in  question  (however  fine  it  may  be  per  m,)  contrasts  most 
unfavourably  with  the  surrounding  splendour ;  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
viewed  to  advantage ;  and  even  when  beheld  but  at  a  little  distance, 
seems  indistinct,  dark,  and  gloomy,  a  blemish  rather  than  an  ornament. 
A  picture  to  be  eflfective  in  a  church  properly  enriched  with  stained  glass 
and  polychrome,  must  partake  more  or  less,  of  the  brilliancy  around  it. 
It  ought  to  beam  with  gold,  to  glow  witii  the  purest  and  brightest 
colours.  On  simply  sesthetical  grounds,  therefore,  most  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  conventional  style  of  panel  painting  for  church  decoratioD, 
be  advocated :  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  there  are  odier  and  mudi 
higher  and  weightier  reasons  for  this  revival,  religunu  considerations, 
bc»uring  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  upon  what  may  be  regarded  its  mechani- 
cal attributes  of  g^ding  and  colouring,  as  upon  its  sacred  Chrietiam  spabe* 
lism^  to  which  the  naturalistic  school  of  painting  cannot  but  be  imkeremihf 
opposed.  Agreeably  to  ancient  practice  and  Catholic  role,  we  study 
so  to  erect  our  churches  as  to  make  mind  triumph  over  matter,  the 
ideal  over  the  material,  in  their  design  and  arrangement ;  as  to  cause 
stone  and  wood,  glass  and  metal,  nave  and  chancel,  arch  and  pillar, 
roof  and  pavement,  door  and  window,  to  be  each  and  all  ssrmbolieal 
and  suggestive  of  holy  doctrines  and  divine  mysteries :  ought  not  then 
the  pktmial  embellishments  of  these  Temples  to  be  designed  on  the 
same  principles  and  with  the  same  object  as  the  buildings  they  are 
intended  to  adorn  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  but  one  answer  can  be  given 
by  the  consistent  ecdesiologist  to  this  inquiry.    Agidn :  the  sul^eoto 
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which  (to  the  exduuon  of  all  other  and  meaner  ones.)  belong  to 
strictly  ecclesiastical  painting,  are  allied  to  the  mjwr- human  and  divine  t 
they  have  more  affinity  to  the  forms  and  glories  of  heaven,  than  to 
anything  of  '*the  earth  earthly,"  and  consequently  demand  a  very 
different  mode  of  delineation.  To  paint  such  personages  as  our  Lou>, 
His  Blessed  Mother*  the  Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  Confessors,  angels 
and  archangels,  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers ;  or  such  ecenes,  as 
for  example,  a  Crucifixion,  an  Ascension,  an  Adoration  of  the  Lamb» 
a  Paradise,  or  a  Doom,  naturallyp  were  to  debase  and  dishonour  them ; 
were,  indeed,  an  act  of  sacrilege  and  profanation.  The  artist  who 
would  represent  them  in  any  the  least  degree,  worthily,  adequately,  or 
even  reverently,  must  do  so  conventionally,  ideally,  mysticadly, — ^not 
sensually:  with  the  pencil  of  the  B.  Angelico  rather  than  that  of 
Michael  Angelo  or  Correggio :  in  a  style  as  unlike  that  of  secular 
painting,  as  ecclesiastical  differs  from  domestic  architecture,  or  the 
plain  song  of  the  church  from  the  music  of  the  opera  and  the  ball- 
room. Bach  holy  person  should  be  represented  with  his  radiant  nim- 
bus, sign  of  power  or  sanctity,  not  as  he  may  have  appeared  when  he 
fought  and  suffered  in  the  Church  militant,  but  in  royal  or  priestly 
garb,  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  traditional  emblem,  or  holding  the 
victorious  palm  significant  of  his  present  place  in  theChurdi  triumphant, 
and  bearing  on  his  countenance  and  demeanour  the  impress  of  majesty, 
devotion,  and  repose,  becoming  one  "  at  rest "  from  mundane  strifes  and 
toils,  and  rejoicing  evermore  in  the  reward  of  the  "  pure  in  heart,*'  the 
beatific  vision  of  Gon.  And  if  this  be  the  only  devotional  way  of  figur- 
ing the  glorified  members  of  our  Loan's  mystical  Body,  how  else 
than  conventionally  and  spiritually  can  we  venture  to  depict  the  Chief 
of  martyrs,  the  King  of  saints,  our  adorable  RsnaaMBa  Himself  ?  How 
depict  Him,  even  in  the  scenes  of  His  humiliation  otherwise  than  as 
more  than  human,  as  a  Being  Whose  Divinity,  as  it  were,  on  all 
occasions,  pervaded  and  glorified  His  humanity  ?  Thus  did  Angelica 
and  his  great  predecessors,  not  without  prayer  and  contemplation  and 
frequent  communion,  love  to  paint  our  Saviour  and  His  angelic  and 
saintly  «  company,'*  how  marvellously,  those  of  us  can  testify  who  have 
beheld  their  glorious  works.  It  is  this  which  (notwithstanding  their 
many  technical  faults  and  blemishes,)  renders  those  works  so  infinitely 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  performances  of  the  naturalistic  school 
in  which,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  one  whose  present  mental 
ecHpse  is  so  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  *'  the  Christian  mysteries  have 
been  used  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  revival  of  pagan  forms,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  artist's  anatomical  skill,*'  and  which  were  "  no  longer 
productions  to  edify  the  faithful,  but  to  advance  the  feme  of  the 
author." 

It  has  been  alleged  against  such  pictures  as  have  reference  to  our 
Saviour  during  His  sojourn  on  earth,  that  they  rather  lower  than 
heighten  the  tone  of  devotion,  and  "  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  our 
Loan's  humiliation  in  a  merely  carnal  sense,  so  as  to  encourage  human 
affections  instead  of  divine,"  and  foster  a  morbid  sentimentalism.  This 
objection,  I  think,  is  not  without  weight,  as  regards  many  (so  called,) 
religious  paintings  of  the  Naturalistic  School,  in  which  subjects  sacred. 
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e.g.  even  as  the  Crocifixion,  and  the  Blessed  Virgm  with  her  Divine  Child, 
are  so  represented,  as  in  the  one  case  to  pain  and  shock  the  beholder, 
hj  the  repulsive  and  harrowing  exhibition  of  bodily  agony,  instead  of 
concentrating  his  thoughts  in  reverential  meditation  upon 'the  great 
Atonement :  and  in  the  other,  as  merely  to  suggest  ideas  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  infant  weakness  instead  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion— the  life  and  substance  of  the  Catholic  and  Sacramental  System, 
But  this  objection  will  not  apply  to  that  school  of  painting  for  the  re- 
vival of  which  I  am  now  pleading.  Here  the  terrestrial  element  is 
made  subservient  to  the  heavenly ;  *'  physical  is  sacrificed  to  moral 
truth  '* :  our  Loan  is  not  here  represented  as  appealing  to  our  human 
affection,  but  as  claiming,  what  has  been  termed  "  the  exalted  love  of 
pure  faith,"  wearing  His  cross-indented  crown,  and  sometimes  arrayed 
in  regal  apparel,  even  upon  the  '*  tree  of  shame  "  ;  regarding  us  even 
thence  aa^om  a  throne,  as  our  King  and  our  God,  in  suffermg  majes* 
tic  and  triumphant. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  topic  further,  as  my  space  warns  me  to  bring 
this  paper  to  a  close.  It  has  been  written  rapidly,  as  a  brief  notice, 
and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  not  going  more  deeply  into  the  im- 
portant subject  to  which  I  have  presumed  to  invite  your  attention.  If, 
however,  there  be  any  truth  in  the  considerations  I  have  adduced,  I 
trust  that  they  may  obtain  favour  with  persons  better  qualified  to  illus- 
trate, and  enforce  them  than  myself,  and  bear  abundant  fruit ;  that  ere 
long,  some  able  artists  may  be  found  willing  to  apply  themselves  to  that 
branch  of  sacred  decoration  which  I  have  been  advocating,  in  the  chas- 
tened and  reverential,  humble,  faithful,  and  loving  spirit  of  the  sublime 
painters  of  Christian  antiquity ;  artists,  who  while  repudiating  a  servile 
archaic  imitation  of  the  mechanical  defects  and  shortcomings  which 
occasionally  mar  the  (but  for  them)  almost  perfect  beauty  of  the 
works  of  those  great  men,  will  devote  their  time  and  talents,  energies, 
thoughts,  and  prayers  to  the  production  of  paintings  closely  resembling 
them  in  their  general  characteristics  of  colouring  and  design,  symbolism, 
and  intense  religious  expression.  So,  with  Ood's  blessing,  may  a 
ichool  of  sacred  art  arise  among  us  such  as  England  has  never  yet  pos- 
sessed even  in  her  Church's  palmiest  days ;  a  school  whose  pictorial 
achievements  in  times  to  come,  may  throw  even  those  of  the  Masters  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  into  the  shade. 
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A  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Ckvrch.    Part  I.     General  Introduction. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East 

Grinstead.     London :  Masters. 
Rtgfports  sw  un  Voyage  Arch^ologique  dans  la  G4orgie  et  dans  VArm^ie^ 

ex4cfU4en  1847 — 1848.     Par  M.  Brossbt,  Membre  de  rAcad6mie 

Imp^riale  des  Sciences.     3  Livraisons.     Avec  un  Atlas.     S.  Peters- 

bourg,  1849,  1850,  1851. 

In  our  February  number,  we  noticed  Mr.  Neale's  dissertation  on 
Byzantine  Architecture.  We  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  his  researches  into  the  Ecclesiology  of  Armenia*  He  thus 
describes  the  general  characteristics  of  this  other  great  branch  of  the 
Ecclesiology  of  the  East : — 

"  If  we  take  a  Byzaatine  church  as  described  in  $  3,  and  elongate  the 
square  by  throwing  the  narthez  into  it;  make  all  the  four  arms  internally 
apaidal,  and  the  two  opposite  ones  correspondent;  prevent,  or  exceedingly 
diminish  their  external  protrusion,  bv  fitcAtn^  the  wall  on  both  sides  of  each ; 
torn  the  complements  of  the  parallelogram  described  about  the  cross  into 
distinct  chapels;  divide  the  nartnex  into  two,  making  it  occupy  the  two  chapels 
to  the  west,  the  prothesis  and  disconicon  occupying  the  two  to  the  east ;  re- 
place the  central  and  angular  domes  by  one  centru  tower  and  spire»  circular 
or  octagonal ;  remove  all  piers,  and  support  the  tower  on  the  parabemata,  and 
the  correspondent  projections  or  antiparabemata  on  the  west ;  the  transforma- 
tion into  an  Armenian  church  will  be  well-nigh  complete.  The  four  angular  com- 
partments, are,  however,  now  generally  used  as  distinct  oratories,  or  chapels. 

"  Hence  it  foUows  that  a  purely  Armenian  church,  bisected  either  longitudi- 
nally or.latitudinally,  would  often  present  (excluding  the  consideration  of  doors 
and  windows)  two  equal  and  similar  halves;  a  fact  which  would  serve  as  a  defi- 
nition, inasmuch  as  no  other  system  of  churches  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan. 

"  As  all  Byzantine  churches  may  be  referred  to  S.  Sophia  as  to  their  pro- 
totype, so  may  all  Armenian  churches  be  derived  from  S.  Hripsime  near 
Etchmiadzine ;  of  which  I  therefore  give  an  elevation,  and  a  ground  plan." 
—pp.  172,  173. 
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Mr.  Neale  notices  the  fact  that  in  their  outline  and  general  external 
appearance,  Armenian  churches  more  closely  resemble  the  churches  of 
the  West  than  do  pure  Byzantine  structures.  They  approximate  to 
European  architecture  not  merely  in  the  character  and  proporticms  of 
their  towers  and  spires,  but  often  in  the  tracery  and  pointcMl  heads  of 
the  windows. 

Armenian  Bcclesiology,  like  the  Byzantine,  is  divided  by  Mr.  Neale 
into  five  periods,  as  follows : — 

*'  1.  The  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidce,  till  a.d.  428. 

**  2.  The  period  of  the  contest  of  Constantinople  and  Persia,  till  a.d.  884. 

**  3.  The  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagratidae,  till  a.d.  1064. 

**A.  The  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ruhendians,  till  a.d.  1441. 

<'  5.  The  period  of  the  return  of  the  Patriarchs." — p.  17^* 

The  Primatial  church  of  Etchmiadzine  natujally  claims  the  first 
notice.    It  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  Ararat, 
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of  by  Leland.  The  church  must,  therefore,  when  complete,  have  exhi- 
bited that  peculiar  form  of  grouping  which  results  from  two  towers,  one 
central  and  the  other  western. 

There  almost  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fatality  about  this  form.  As 
every  one  knows,  in  existing  churches  it  is  the  rarest  [of  any ;  but 
traces,  architectural  or  historical,  may  be  discerned,  of  its  having  ex- 
isted, or  at  least  having  been  contemplated,  in  several  churches  where 
at  present  it  no  longer  remains.  Ely  Cathedral  is  the  only  English 
example  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case,  besides 
Purton  and  Wimbome  Minster,  where  a  smaller  church  of  this  outline 
remains  perfect  to  this  day.  But  we  all  know  that  Hereford  Cathedral 
presented  the  same  form  within  the  memory  of  man.  Bangor  Cathedral 
and  Christ  Church  in  Hampshire  bear  evident  tokens  that  they  were 
at  least  designed  for  it,  central  towers  having  been  certainly  contem- 
plated, if  never  erected,  though  the  western  ones  now  alone  remain. 
At  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  again,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  central  tower 
must  have  existed,  though  that  portion  of  the  fabric  has  been  destroyed. 
We  might  add  Wymondham  Abbey,  in  Norfolk,  so  lucidly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Petit, ^  if  we  are  reaUy  to  consider  this  as  a  case  in  point,  and 
not  rather  as  two  distinct  churches  in  juxta-position. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  in  all  these  cases,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  first  and  greatest,  the  western  tower  forms 
no  integral  part  of  the  original  design,  but  is  a  Perpendicular  addi- 
tion. We  can  hardly  help  concluding  that  the  churches  had  previously 
been  without  bells, — the  central  towers  acting  simply  as  internal  lan- 
terns,— and  that  these  towers  were  now  added  for  their  reception. 
This  enables  us  to  add  to  our  list,  as  at  least  analogous  cases,  several 
instances  where  a  western  tower  was  added  to  a  church  which  had 
previously  possessed  only  a  central  bell-cot,  as  at  Llanrhystid  in  Car- 
diganshire, and  several  of  the  extraordinary  towers  in  Pembrokeshire. 
At  Wanborough,  in  Wiltshire,  we  have  a  western  tower  added  to  a 
church  which  had  previously  something  between  a  central  bell -cot  and 
a  central  spire. 

In  most  of  these  instances,  the  new  tower  was  built  beyond  the  old 
nave,  so  as  to  destroy  any  west  front  that  might  have  previously 
existed,^  just  as  if  one  were  now  to  add  a  west  tower  to  Romsey,  or 
S.  Cross,  or  Worcester  Cathedral.  But  at  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury 
the  tower  was  constructed  within  the  nave,'  and  the  like  was  the  case 
at  Malmsbury  also.  The  west  front  was  not  only  a  splendid  com- 
position, which  the  designers  of  the  tower  might  have  been  unwilling 
to  deface  more  than  was  necessary  for  their  purpose,  but  it  was  also  of 
a  form  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  harmonize  with  a  steeple  built  outside 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  while  it  was  capable  of  producing  a  fa9ade  of 
extreme  grandeur  in  the  way  actually  adopted.  A  tower  was  accor- 
dingly  constructed  within    the  nave,  the  west    wall    being  carried 

'  Archfleological  Proceedings  at  Norwich,  p.  115. 

'  So  at  Waltham  Abbey,  after  the  DissolatioD,  a  tower  was  added  to  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  which  had  become  (or  remained)  the  parish  church,  the  central  lantern 
having  perished  with  the  choir. 

'  As,  to  compare  great  things  with  smalt,  at  Wood  Eaton,  Ojion. 
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eighteenth  century,  to  relace  that  of  Eleazar,  which  was  leas  costly.  It  is 
said  to  mark  the  exact  spot  where  our  Lord  appeared  to  S.  Gregory.  Raised 
on  two  steps,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  railing  of  bronze :  and  the  hours  are 
recited  in  front  of  it.  On  the  north  side  is  the  chair  which  the  Patriarch 
occupies  during  the  offices ;  it  was  a  present  from  Pope  Innocent  XL 

**  In  the  northern  transept,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  is  the  Altar  of  S. 
Stephen  the  Protomartyr,  orientating  rightly,  and  raised  on  seven  steps.  The 
surrounding  walls  are  frescoed  with  icons  of  the  sainted  Catholici  of  Armenia. 
In  the  southern  transept,  raised  on  three  steps,  is  the  Altar  of  the  Fore- 
nmner :  the  frescoes  around  it  represent  Greek  Prelates.  These  two  Altan 
were  erected  by  the  Catholicos  Eleazar;  and  are  used  at  the  consecration  of 
Bishops.  The  church  generally  is  painted,  in  the  Persian  fashion,  with 
arabesques  and  flowers,  and  a  trace  of  gilding  may  here  and  there  be  detected." 
—pp.  291,  292. 

M.  Brosset  adds  the  curious  information  that,  cloBe  to  the  church, 
to  the  south- west,  is  a  monument,  erected  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, over  the  grave  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  died  on  a  mission  to 
Persia,  in  1815.  The  tomb  is  of  a  most  Pagan  character,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Greek,  Persian,  and  English.  His  observation  upon  it 
is — "  C*e8t  ^  coup  siir  un  rare  exemple  de  tolerance  religieuse.*'  The 
cupola  is  thus  described  by  M.  Brosset — "  Mais  dans  T^glise  d'Etch- 
miadzin  le  lieu  v^ritablement  remarkable,  c*est  sa  belle  coupole,  cou- 
verte  des  plus  riches  arabesques  de  Torient,  perc^e  de  fen^tres  avec 
des  vitraux  de  couleur,  et  au-dessous,  non  tout-^-fait  au  milieu,  la 
petite  chapelle  occupant,  suivant  la  tradition,  la  place  oil  le  Sauveur 
descendit  en  personne  et  se  montra  k  S.  Gr^goire  Tllluminateur.  Ici 
8'6l^ve  un  petit  autel,  reconvert  par  un  dais,  que  soutiennent  des 
colonnes  de  marbre  translucide ;  dans  sa  nouveaute  ce  baldaquin  dut 
dtre  un  fort  joli  monument.  II  est  entour^  d*une  balustrade  basse." — 
(Brosset.    Rapp.  IIL  p.  20.) 

Leaving  now  the  Primatial  church,  we  may  give  some  account  of  S. 
Hripsime^  with  Mr.  Neale's  theory  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Armenian  ground-plan. 

"  The  church,  however,  of  S.  Hripsime  is  of  deeper  interest,  as  really  being 
the  norm  of  all  Armenian  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Indeed,  notwithstanding 
its  great  rudeness,  no  feature  afterwards  occurs  that  does  not,  in  an  incipient 
state,  manifest  itself  here.  In  the  first  place  the  arrangement  ever  continued 
unaltered.  There  is  the  double  narthex  at  the  west  end,  answering  to  the 
-prothesis  and  diaconicon  at  the  east ;  there  are  the  four  apsidal  arms ;  there 
is  the  attempt  at  a  polygonal  apse  on  each  face,  while  there  was  yet  to  be  no 
projection.  This  led  to  the  niche,  which,  in  the  present  case,  is  very  rudely 
managed  by  a  kind  of  elliptic  vaulting,  but  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
afterwards  was  improved  mto  a  great  ornament  of  Armenian  churches." — 
p.  293. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  ground-plan  of  this  building  without  own- 
ing that  it  shows  a  great  degree  of  aesthetical  refinement;  that  it  was  the 
result  of  deliberate  invention,  not  the  nisus  of  rude  impulse ;  that  it  assumed 
■  as  necessary  the  prothesis  and  diaconicon,  and  adapted  the  rest  of  the  building 
-to  them ;  and  therefore,  on  all  these  accounts,  we  cannot  assign  to  it  a  date 
by  any  means  so  early  as  that  to  which  Armenian  vanity  carries  it,  the  time 
of  S.  Gregory ;  but  may  attribute  it,  with  great  probability,  according  to 
another  tradition,  to  the  sixth  century. 
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**  Nor  ittbe  disuse  of  the  eastern  and  western  cbapels  hard  to  be  explained. 
The  penitential  system  having,  in  Armenia  as  elsewhere,  fallen  into  obsolete- 
ness, the  nartheces,  of  course,  remained  unemployed.  The  intercourse  between 
Bome  and  Armenia,  which  has  everywhere  left  such  deep  traces  in  the  latter, 
suggested  their  employment  as  chapels.  And  that  step  once  taken,  to  use  the 
p»rotbesis  and  diaconioon — ^never  so  important  as  in  the  Byzantine  rite — in  a 
similar  way,  was  the  natural  consequence :  although,  be  it  remembered,  the 
date  of  the  conversion  of  the  eastern  chapels  is  generally,  as  at  Etchmiadzine, 
late  enough  to  be  perfectly  remembered.  The  length  of  this  church  is  84 
feet;  its  breadth,  59^;  its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  104^/' — pp. 
295,  296. 

Mr.  Neale's  ground-plan  and  devation,  when  tested  by  those  of  M. 
Brosset  (Planche  XXI.)  are  fairly  accurate ;  but  he  has  omitted  an 
open  i^estem  porch  with  a  spire  over  it.  and  has  given  an  effect  of 
greater  height  to  the  central  tower  than  is  actually  the  case. 

M.  Brosset  dates  S.  Hripeime  from  a.d.  618,  its  porch  having  been 
added  in  1653 ;  and  he  gives  (Planche  XXVI.)  a  plan  of  the  church 
of  At6ni,  much  resembling  it,  of  which  he  supposes  it  the  prototype. 
This  is  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Neale's  view  of  S.  Hripsime  being  the 
typal  Armenian  church, 

Mr.  Neale  does  not  mention  the  almost  contemporary  and  adjoining 
church  of  Choghakath,  of  which  M.  Brosset  gives  a  sketch  and 
ground-plan.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  containing 
a  western  narthez,  a  centre  part,  or  naos,  the  middle  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  and,  eastward,  an  apsidal  bema,  with  parabe- 
mata  (of  extreme  narrowness),  all  contained  in  the  parallelogram. 

Mr.  Neale  gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  church  of  Sion  at 
Karthli,  and  of  that  of  Martvili.  The  latter  is  also  described  at  much 
length  by  M.  Brosset  in  his  seventh  Report.  He  gives  views  of  an 
elaborately  carved  door  and  a  window,  from  this  church,  both  square- 
headed  :  the  ornament  is  like  an  impure  Arabesque. 

The  Georgian  churches  generally  show  a  mixture  of  Armenian  and 
Byzantine  arrangement. 

"  One  distinction,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "  between  Georgian  and  purely  Ar- 
menian churches  remains  to  be  pointed  out ;  the  latter  have  usually  octagonal 
towers,  but,  where  they  are  round,  the  conical  head  is  very  low,  and  the  win- 
dows few  and  far  apart ;  Georgian  towers  are  always  round,  the  spires  are 
high,  and  the  winciows,  much  slimmer  and  longer  than  those  of  Armenian 
churchesj  stand  thick  toge^er." — p.  298. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  cathedral  of  Mtsk^tha,  the 
most  characteristic  church  of  this  period. 

"  The  cathedral  of  Mtsk^tha  first  claims  our  attention.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  Georgia,  which  was  built  of  wood  by  King 
Miriam  in  318,  and  consecrated  by  S.  £u8tathiu8  of  Antioch.  In  378  it  was 
rebuilt  of  stone  by  Miridates ;  and,  towards  500,  when  Georgia  was  no  longer 
dependent  on  Antioch,  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Vachtang  Gorgaslau. 
In  1318,  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  but  restored  by  King  George  IV. : 
a  century  later,  it  was  desolated  by  Tamerlane ;  King  Alexander  restored  it 
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about  1490.  The  tower  was  tkrown  down  by  another  earliiqaakey  and  again 
raised  by  the  piety  of  Maria^  the  Cbrittian  Qdeen  of  the  Mahometnn  Roitoff; 
it  was  aeain  repaiied  by  Vaditaag ;  and  lastly,  in  the  middle  of  theeighteenih 
century  oy  the  GathoUeoe  Antony,  who  fairly  ipoilt  it.  Before  hb  time  it 
appeara  to  have  resembled  Maitvili  in  its  ground-plan,  except  that  six  lateral 
cnapels  had  been  added  to  it ;  these  Antony  removed,  and  destroying  the 

S ejecting  transepts,  made  the  north  and  south  sides  flat.  At  present 
tsk^a  has  bema,  parabemata,  naos,  proanlion,  and  a  kind  of  poreh  oeyond 
thaty  very  small  and  low:  there  is  a  central  tower  and  conical  spire,  whidi 
rises  to  the  height  of  117  feet«  The  extreme  length  of  the  ehureh  is  209 
feet;  its  extreme  breadth  112.  The  synthronus  is  triple;  the  highest  row  of 
seats  is  for  the  Catholioos  of  Georgia  alone ;  the  second  for  sixteen  Bishops ; 
(the  reader  will  see  by  referring  to  p.  102  tluit  the  Catholicos  only  possessed 
eighteen;)  the  third  for  Priests.  The  iconostasis  (for  the  Armenian  curtain 
is  not  here  introduced)  is  unusually  close  to  the  east  end.  The  ^pire  of 
Mtsk^tha  is  the  finest  in  the  East,  with  the  exceptions  of  Btchmiadzine  and 
Alaverde :  on  the  south  side  is  a  cloister.  The  whole  outside  of  the  building 
is  elaborately  carved  in  crosses,  &c. ;  the  inside  is  equally  rich  in  frescoes, 
while  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  Patriarchs  of  Georgia  are  very  interesting." 
—p.  298—300. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Neale's  Armenian  chapter  ia  the 
fourth  section,  in  which  he  treats  of  some  remarkable  churches  in  Ar- 
menia and  GFeorgia,  which  are  anomalous  in  their  arrangements,  and 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  general  type.  He  gives  very  singular 
ground-plans  of  the  cathedral  of  Nikortsminda  and  the  church  at 
Catzkhi.     Of  the  former  he  says  : — 

^  "ThoTery  curious*  cathedral  church  of  Nikortsminda  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  ornamented  in  Georgia.  It  has  two  parecclesia  of  oonsiderable  size. 
The  extreme  length  is  91^  ft.,  the  extreme  breadth  7^i  ft.  On  the  south  side 
is  a  remarkable  sculpture ;  our  Lord  giving  the  benediction,  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  surrounded  by  angels,  and  a  hand,  giyine  the  benediction  in  the  same 
fashion,  hanging  down  from  His  feet.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  architect 
of  this  building,  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  11th  century,  intended  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  express  the  oriental  view  of  the  PiUoque  controversy." — 
pp.  a02,  303. 

M.  Brosset  ^ves  a  south  elevation  of  this  church,  but  few  addidonal 
particulars,  except  that  it  is  *'  un  tr^s  joli  Edifice,  en  forme  de  croix, 
k  haute  coupole,  tout  cisel^,  k  la  mani^re  Gdorgienne." 

**  The  church  of  Catzkhi,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  ''  in  MingreUay  is  of  very  re- 
markable plan.  Outside  it  presents  a  circular  tower  with  conical  head,  and 
lighted  by  twelve  windows ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  second  circular  stage,  so 
to  speak,  arcaded  by  twisted  shafts,  supporting  flat  segmental  arches ;  in  each 
is  a  circular-headed  light,  richly  worked.  The  lowest  stage  is  arcaded  in  the 
same  way,  though  between  the  light  and  the  segmental  head  intervenes  a  flat 
straight-sided  arch,  with  voluted  mouldinn.  The  extreme  length  of  this 
church  is  67ft.,  its  extreme  breadth  7 lift-;  there  are  two  very  small  par- 
ecclesia. It  is  probable,  from  certain  mannerisms,  that  this  church  had  the 
same  architect  as  Nikortsminda.  An  inscription  remains, '  O  Trinity,  have 
mercy  on  Djtkoua  Jadzi,  superior  of  this  church.'  "—p.  303. 

M.  Brosflet's  ground-plan  (Planche  XLII.)  shows  that  Mr.  Neale  has 
mistaken  the  parecclesia.    The  eastern  ends  of  the  singular  cloister. 
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surrounding  the  west  half  of  the  church,  are  the  real  parecclesia,  ending 
in  apses.  The  central  part  also  is  in  reality  hexagonal  instead  of 
octagonal.  M.  Brosset  calls  this  church,  "  si  originale,  que  Ton  com- 
pare assez  plaisamment  i  une  coquille  d*huitre  ;  on  ne  peut  s'expliquer 
une  pareille  construction  que  par  une  fentaisie  d'ardiitecte."  This 
church  was  huilt  hy  the  same  king,  Bagration  IV.,  and  probably  (as 
Mr.  Neale  suggests)  by  the  same  architect  as  that  of  Nikortaodndsu 

Parting  company  here  with  our  friend  Mr.  Neale's  volume,  which  is 
as  yet  unique  in  English  as  a  summary  of  Armenian  ecclesiology,  we 
shdl  in  conclusion  give  a  list  of  some  other  Armenian  and  other 
churches,  of  which  M.  Brosset*s  Atlas  contains  ground-plans  or  eleva- 
tions. We  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Neale  had  not  the  advantage 
of  the  additional  information  given  by  M.  Brosset,  when  ho  compiled 
his  most  valuable  *'  Introduction.'' 

The  ehurch  of  Djouari-patiosani,  the  chureh  of  the  yenerable  Cross, 
of  the  seventh  century,  has  a  plan  and  transverse  section  in  Plate  11. 
It  is  a  most  singular  anomaly.  ■  The  remains  of  the  monastic  church  of 
Chouamtha  (Rate  III.)  offer  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Byzantine  arrange- 
ipent  with  an  Armenian  treatment. 

8.  Saba,  in  the  monastery  of  Saphara  (Plate  V.),  is  simply  Byzantine. 
Some  details  of  this  building,  given  in  Plate  VI.,  are  curiously  like  the 
Romanesque  of  the  West. 

M.  Brosset  gives  also  a  plan  of  the  church  of  Khountaa,  the  eastern 
elevation  and  some  details  of  the  mined  church  of  Zeda-Thmogwi,  the 
west  facade  of  Zarzma  (a  church  of  the  eleventh  century),  and  some 
Romanesque-like  details  from  the  ruin  of  Karzameth. 

To  these  we  must  appei^d  the  ground-plans  of  Wardzia  (a  snbter- 
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ranean  church),  of  Z^da-Wardzia,  of  Tsoanda  (a  church  standing  on 
an  isolated  rock),  of  Coumourdo  (where  an  Armenian  church  is  huilt 
on  the  ruins  of  an  earlier  edifice),  of  Metekh,  of  Cetcharous  (a  conge- 
ries of  Armenian  churches),  of  Dranda»  of  Zougdid,  of  B^dia  (a  church 
of  the  tenth  century),  of  Mokwi  (a  magnificent  church  with  double 
aisles,  recalling  a  basilica  of  the  west),  of  Soouk-Sou,  of  Nikoz,  of 
Samthawis,  and  finally  of  Mghwimd  (a  church  built  in  a  natural  grotto, 
with  much  detail  of  very  elaborate  carving).  We  give  this  list  in  order 
to  show  any  one  who  may  wish  to  make  ^rther  inquiries  as  to  Arme- 
nian, or  rather  Transcaucasian,  ecclesiology,  what  treasures  they  may 
find  in  the  plates  belonging  to  M.  Bro8set*s  Rapports, 


ON  THE  METHOD  OF  HARMONIZING  THE  CANTO  FERMO. 

A  Paper  partly  read  before  the  Thirteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Ecclesiological  lafe  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  on  Wednesday,  July  9th, 
185^.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hblmorb,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  for 
Musical  matters. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  a  brief  account  of  the  principles 
adopted  in  harmonizing  the  Canto  fermo,  or  Plain  Song  of  the  Churcht 
may  not  be  whoUy  uninteresting  to  the  present  meeting.  To  all  per- 
sons in  any  way  inquiring  into  art,  and  especially  to  us  who  profess  to 
study  it,  that  we  may  consecrate  it  to  its  highest  and  most  ennobling 
use,  no  details  by  which  art  attains  its  ends  can  be  thought  unim- 
portant ;  and  although  these  in  their  minutest  accuracy  can  only  be 
mastered  by  the  devotion  of  professional  (or  quasi- professional)  study 
and  research,  nevertheless  some  outlines  of  the  artist's  plans,  some 
insight  into  the  arcana  of  his  studio,  are  necessary  even  for  the  dilettante 
and  the  critic.  How  much  more  so  in  any  case  where  to  effect  the 
design  of  art  we  ourselves  must  in  some  sense  become  fellow- workers 
with  the  artist  ?  In  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  all  the  other 
arts  which  affect  the  mind  thfough  the  medium  of  the  sight,  it  would 
seem  that  the  desired  effect  is  to  be  produced  mainly  by  a  passive  non- 
resistance  to  their  natural  impressions.  But  in  the  musical  art,  as 
applied  to  divine  worship,  there  is  besides  this  a  demand  made  both  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Church  and  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  for  the  individual  co-operation  of  all  the  people  in 
the  performance  of  much  which  the  skill  of  the  composer  has  planned ; 
and  although  perhaps  the  parallel  of  the  ignorant  and  unheeding  work- 
man, who  for  his  daily  bread  toils  in  tibe  manual  labour  of  marble 
cutting  and  polishing,  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plans  of  the  sculptor  and  the  architect,  without 
knowing  more  of  art  than  the  very  beasts  that  aid  him  in  his  toil,  may 
suggest  that,  for  the  composer's  end,  his  agents  need  not  understand 
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his  craft,  yet  if  even  there  intelligence  in  the  workman  raises  both  him 
and  his  labour  to  a  higher  grade,  surely  none  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  something  of  that  divine  art»  on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
address  you,  beyond  the  mere  power  of  its  impressiveness,  will  deem 
it  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  they  understand  the  harmony 
they  are  called  upon  to  execute,  or  not. 

Experience  proves*  that  in  singing  an  appreciation  of  the  harmony 
to  be  produced  must  precede  the  power  of  producing  it.  Those  who 
sing  with  others  must  have  some  notion  at  least  of  the  kind  of  effect  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  exertions  of  each.  And  it  may  be  further  remarked, 
that  a  misunderstanding  on  this  point  will  tend  inevitably  to  one  or 
other  of  these  two  evils  :  inaccuracy  of  performance,  or  dissatisfaction 
with  the  music  performed. 

Feeling  this  acutely  myself.  I  have  (even  at  the  risk  of  damaging  a 
good  cause  by  an  inefficient  exposition  of  its  claims)  acceded  to  the 
wish  of  the  Committee  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  paper  for  this  occa- 
sion some  remarks  on  the  "  Harmonies  of  the  Hymnal  Noted."  recently 
published,  which,  at  first  intended  for  the  Musical  Report,  it  was 
deemed  more  expedient  to  produce  in  a  separate  form. 

I  am  the  more  encouraged,  however,  in  this  undertaking  by  the  fact, 
that  other  labourers  in  the  same  field  agree  with  me,  and  have  mate- 
rially aided  me  in  my  inquiries  into  the  subject.  Among  these  sources 
both  of  information  and  of  encouragement,  I  may  mention  not  only 
Mr.  Spencer^s  printed  exposition  contained  in  the  treatise  on  the 
Church  Modes  so  often  mentioned,  but  the  private  intercourse  which  I 
have  enjoyed  both  with  that  gentleman  and  also  with  another  accom- 
plished musician  (whose  harmonies  have  very  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  Hymnal),  I  mean  my  very  good  friend  and  brother,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Stevenson  Greatheed. 

In  alluding  also  to  another  harmonist,  John  lAmbert,  Esq.,  of 
Salisbury,  I  may  remark  that  the  Hymnarium  Vesperale.  published  in 
1851,  contains  some  of  the  melodies  which  have  been  added  in  our 
own  Hymnal,  as  variations  in  form  to  the  ancient  Sarum  use.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  rigid  strictness  with  which  he  has 
adhered  to  the  Tonality  of  the  Church  Modes,  and  thus  exemplified 
the  rules  which  he  has  so  cleverly  collected  and  condensed  in  the  pre- 
face to  a  former  work — the  Vesper  Psalter.  In  the  following  remarks 
I  shall  freely  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lambert's  learned 
researches. 

The  main  rules  then  followed  in  Harmonizing  Plain  Song  are  very 
simple, — to  use  the  words  of  M.  Danjou.  in  the  two  able  articles  in  the 
Revue  de  Musigue,  for  December,  1847,  and  January^  1848,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lambert, — "  nothing  is  more  simple  or  more  easy  than  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Church  Song,  if  the  rules  of  counterpoint  laid 
down  by  the  masters  of  the  middle  ages  are  followed  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  more  complicated,  more  difficult,  or  more  uncertain, 
than  the  attempt  of  assimilating  modern  harmony  with  the  ancient 
tonality." 

All  the  chords  formed  by  the  consonant  intervals  of  the  scale  are 
(according  to  these  rules)  to  be  freely  used,  avoiding  the  immediate 
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succession  of  two  perfect  concords  of  the  same  kind,  we  are  to  use 
contrary  motion  as  far  as  convenient  between  the  extreme  parts,  and 
not  to  go  by  similar  motion  from  one  perfect  concord  to  another  of  any 
kind. 

To  the  same  effect  Mr.  Oreatheed  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
bearing  date  Ash  Wednesday,  185^. 

"  The  main  rules  which  I  have  followed  in  harmonizing  Plain  Song 
are  very  simple,  namely,  to  use  freely  all  the  chords  that  can  be  formed 
with  the  notes  of  the  scale,  according  to  the  style  of  the  16th  century, 
to  avoid  unprepared  discords,  and  to  end  with  the  chord  of  the  tonic" 
[or,  sometimes,  of  the  fifth  below] .  "  With  respect  to  accidental 
sharps"  [in  the  accompaniment],  "  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  con« 
ceming  their  use  in  the  first  and  second  and  third  and  fourth  modes,  Ih 
the  seventh  mode  F  sharp  is  frequently  employed  in  cadences  by  the 
old  masters,  but  I  have  introduced  this  note  very  sparingly,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  mode,  and  not  make  it  like 
a  common  major  scale. 

**  So  also  in  the  first  and  second  and  fifth  and  sufth  modes,  though 
B  flat  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  for  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  melo- 
dies themselves,  yet  it  is  best  to  give  a  preponderance  to  B  natural. 
In  the  third  mode,  on  the  other  hand,  an  occasional  B  flat  heighteni 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  mode.  See  the  harmony  to  QV.  There 
are  a  few  melodies  which,  though  written  with  D  for  their  key-note, 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ordinary  minor  mode,  either  be- 
cause the  sixth  from  the  key-note  is  made  flat,  or  because  it  does  not 
occur  at  all.  Those  of  the  former  class  have  necessarily,  and  some  of 
the  latter  by  choice,  been  harmonized  in  the  ordinary  minor  mode,  and 
one  (the  10th  melody  of  Hymn  5)  in  a  free  style.  The  apparent 
irregularity  of  the  melody  5^^  seems  to  have  arisen  firom  its  having  been 
transposed  a  fifth  lower  by  the  mediaeval  copyist.  That  of  the  melody 
'  Vexilla  Regis'  is  not  so  easily  explained.  To  speak  of  cadences,  I 
consider  that  the  principal  advantage  of  Gregorian  music  for  congrega- 
tional use  consists  in  its  avoiding  the  cadence  in  which  the  key-note  is 
preceded  by  the  semitone  below,  for  when  suck  a  cadence  is  song  by 
voices  in  octaves,  the  effect  is  very  dull  and  heavy,  in  consequence  of 
the  progression  not  being  sufiiciently  bold  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  voice  employed.  [The  only  instance  of  this  cadence  that  I  know  of 
is  the  ending  of  the  7th  Psalm  tone,  which  you  have  numbered  1,  but 
some  others  place  3rd,  or  4th.]  Of  the  harmonies  which  accompany 
the  cadences,  none,  I  think,  require  an  apology  except  those  employed 
where  the  final  note  is  preceded  by  the  totte  below.  The  nature  of  the 
mode  requires  in  most  cases  that  the  last  note  of  the  bass  shall  be  an 
octave  below  that  of  the  melody,  accordingly  there  is  no  choice  but  be- 
tween two  harmonies,  both  of  which  wUl  seem  strange  to  ears  con- 
versant only  with  modem  music.  Musical  taste  is  so  easily  moulded, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  a  person  can  persist  in  disliking  any  of  the 
cadences  which  we  have  employed,  unless  he  is  determined  to  allow 
nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  forms,  rejecting  even  that  which  Handel 
has  used  in  the  •  Hallelujah*  chorus, — *  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  de- 
parted,'—and  other  pieces." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  to  persons  accustomed  only  to  the  system  of 
modem  harmony  many  progressions  used  in  the  Hymnal  will  at  first 
appear  harsh,  but  as  they  become  accustomed  to  the  tonality  of  the 
Gregorian  modes,  they  wUl  soon  perceive  that  it  is  the  only  true  basis 
upon  which  a  system  of  acoompan3ring  the  Ritual  Song  can  be  founded, 
and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded,  as  they  proceed,  by  the  discovery 
not  only  of  very  effective  and  solemn  combinations  and  progressions  of 
sound,  but  also  of  numberless  original  and  melodious  phrases  in  the 
Ritual  Song  itself,  hitherto  concealed  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  editor's  own  share  in  the  work  of  harmonization 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  while  guided  by  the  example  and  aided  by  the 
Tttlea  laid  down  by  others,  he  has  not  been  so  entirely  devoted  to  rule 
and  precedent  as  to  reject  any  harmonic  expression  which  seemed  to 
him  suited  to  the  melody  and  the  words.  He  is  free  to  confess,  that 
having  (as  for  as  he  was  able)  imbued  his  mind  and  ear  with  the  senti- 
ment and  feeling  of  Church  harmony  by  the  study  of  the  best  authors, 
he  has  rather  tested  his  work  by  their  examples  after  it  was  finished, 
than  executed  it  by  strict  rule  while  in  hand,  and  when  any  apparent 
departure  from  precedent  did  not  appear  opposed  either  to  the  genius 
of  Church  music  or  to  the  primary  laws  of  all  musical  progression,  he 
has  considered  it  entitled  to  a  place  in  that  large  margin  of  exceptions 
to  general  rules,  which  if  they  are  the  true  promptings  of  nature,  and 
not  the  irregularities  of  a  wayward  and  untutored  fancy,  must  be  deemed 
in  reality  exceptions  only  to  rules  too  narrowly  drawn,  and  in  no  degree 
opposed  to  that  conformity  in  spirit  with  the  best  writerSi  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  integprity  of  the  Church  style,  and  to  which  the 
letter  of  their  precepts  was  intended  to  be  subservient. 

That  in  some  instances  he  may  have  erred  in  style,  and  in  others 
allowed  technical  blunders  to  pass  without  correction,  none  are  more 
ready  to  suppose  than  himself,  and  none  will  be  more  grateful  to  any 
fnend  who  will  point  them  out.  Meantime,  he  will  venture  to  urge 
upon  Churchmen  the  duty  of  studying  these  simple  tunes  and  their 
harmonies  side  by  side  with  other  music  of  the  same  school,  rather  than 
in  comparison  with  the  oratorio,  the  opera,  or  the  operatic  Church 
music  of  later  times.  They  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far 
we  are  pursuing  the  right  course  with  regard  to  the  music  of  the 
Church  by  our  attempts  to  restore  in  our  own  times  this  long  neglected 
portion  of  our  Catholic  inheritance,  and  how  far  it  is  illustrated  and 
developed  according  to  the  true  genius  of  Church  music.  But  even 
without  such  investigation,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
worshipper  that  the  same  kind  of  music  which  was  suitable  for  purposes 
of  recreation  and  amusement  would  not  be  most  fit  to  stir  within  him 
the  sentiments  of  adoration,  penitence,  and  holy  joy,  suited  to  the 
earthly  Court  of  our  Heavenly  King.  This  is  a  principle  widely  ad- 
mitted, and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  music  in  the  world  which  so 
thoroughly  adapts  itself  to  our  best  instincts  on  this  subject  as  the 
music  founded  upon  the  ancient  Church  gamuts. 
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Read  at  the  Thirteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  EccUsiological  late 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  on  Wednesday ,  June  9th^  1 859,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hblmorb»  Honorary  Secretary  for  Musical  Matters. 

Thb  musical  operations  of  your  committee  during  the  past  year  have 
included  one  repetition  of  the  practical  illustrations  given  of  sacred 
music  at  the  annual  meeting  last  year ; — the  completion  of  the  accom- 
panying harmonies  of  the  first  part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted ; — ^various 
negotiations  with  the  Motett  Society ; — inquiries  into  the  choral  ar- 
rangement of  singers  in  churches,  in  mediaeval  times*  and  reading  the 
letters  of  correspondents  on  musical  matters. 

Little  need  be  recorded  here  of  the  interesting  concert  held  at  the 
Society's  Meeting  in  Store  Street,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1851.  lliose 
then  present  will  remember  the  freshness  with  which  the  beautiful 
melodies  of  the  Ancient  English  Church  fell  upon  their  ears : — vigour 
in  unisonous  performance  either  by  tenors  and  basses,  or  by  trebles — 
sweetness  in  vocal  harmony — majesty  when  accompanied  by  the 
solemn  organ  harmonies  of  that  accomplished  church  musician  Mr. 
Charles  Child  Spencer, — and  suitableness,  in  each  and  every  mode  of 
performance,  for  the  numerous  musical  requirements  of  the  Church  in 
our  own  age,  no  less  than  the  power  of  commending  themselves  to 
the  pious  instincts  of  the  devout  worshipper,  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  characteristics  most  observable  on  that  occasion.  Their  claim 
upon  the  respect  of  the  musician  was  farther  enforced  by  the  perform- 
ance of  several  specimens  of  the  pure  Italian  school  of  church  music, 
by  authors  whose  praises  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  learned  or  would- 
be-learned  musician  in  the  world,  and  who,  (far  from  joining  in  the 
senseless  depreciation  of  the  music  of  the  Church  too  common  among 
our  English  sciolists  in  ecclesiastical  composition)  have  founded  some 
of  the  sublimest  of  their  works  upon  the  basis  of  these  imperishable 
tunes.  Part  of  the  Missa  "  Eterna  Christi  munera,'*  by  Palestrina, 
founded  upon  hymn  36  in  the  Hymnal ;  his  motett  upon  the  melody  (29" 
Hymnal)  *<  Ad  Ccsnam  Agni  providi,"  and  the  motett  of  Vittoria  upon 
the  **Conditor  alme  siderum,"  (10"  Hymnal)  formed  not  only  an 
agreeable  variety  in  the  style  of  music,  but,  as  your  committee  trust, 
tended  greatly  to  reconcile  some  objectors  to  a  style  both  of  melody 
and  harmony,  which  being  new  to  them,  required  the  weight  of  such 
authority  to  obtain  an  impartial  bearing. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  your  committee  have  adopted  a 
Rtmilsr  course  in  selecting  the  music  for  your  meeting  this  evening ; 
for  although  they  have  not  been  able  to  provide  copies  of  other  com- 
positions from  the  many  which  exist,  founded  upon  the  hymn  melodies, 
nevertheless  the  style  of  composition  of  the  motetts  chosen,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  figurate  music  just  mentioned,  and  it  will  appear 
to  the  attentive  observer  that  the  style  of  harmonization  adopted  by 
your  committee  in  the  Hymnal,  is  also  the  same,  so  far  as  the  succes- 
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sion  of  chords  is  concerned,  though  not  of  coarse  in  the  florid  texture 
of  the  various  parts : — similar  in  mode  and  modulation,  the  hymns  and 
motetts  only  differ  in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each,  one  beino: 
plain  for  the  people,  the  other  elaborate  for  the  choir  of  trained 
musicians. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  entire  volume  constituting  the  accom- 
panying harmonies  to  the  first  part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,  will  enable 
the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  public  in  general  to  see  and  study 
for  themselves  harmonies  which,  to  your  committee,  appear  well  suited 
to  develope  the  beauty  and  enhance  the  grandeur  of  the  melodies  them- 
selves, while  the  frequent  use  in  the  church,  and  constant  practice  of 
this  style  of  music,  are  daily  placing  many,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, in  a  position  both  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  original 
melodies,  and  to  criticize  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been 
edited,  as  well  as  the  judgment  with  which  they  have  been  harmonized 
under  the  sanction  of  this  Society. 

On  the  day  of  your  last  music  meeting,  your  committee  opened  a 
communication  with  the  Motett  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving,  if 
possible,  in  some  form  or  other,  its  valuable  operations ;  and  no  small 
anxiety  has  been  felt  on  the  part  of  your  committee  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  an  event.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that,  as  the  objects  of 
that  Society  were  entirely  identical,  so  far  as  they  extended,  with 
those  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  it  appeared  undesirable  that  they 
should  continue  to  subsist  independently  of  each  other ;  much  time 
and  labour  being  .bestowed  by  those  members  of  the  Motett  Society 
who  were  also  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  in  the  study  and 
restoration  of  music  which  would  have  found  its  appropriate  sphere  for 
practical  iUustration  in  the  meetings,  and  been  aided  materially  by  the 
use  of  the  library  of  the  Motett  Society,  had  it  continued  in  active 
operation.  An  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies,  or  rather  an  incor- 
poration of  the  Motett  Society  into  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was 
therefore  proposed  as  the  most  efiectual  means  of  promoting  the  im* 
portant  objects  of  both  in  relation  to  the  music  of  the  Church.  After 
much  discussion  and  mutual  conferences  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  this  Society,  and  submitted  as  proposals 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Motett  Society. 

Minute  of  Committee  Meeting. 

Moved  by  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Rev. 
Benjamin  Webb,  Jan.  13,  1852, — "  That  this  Society  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  promoted  by  the  Motett  Society  is 
anxious  to  give  greater  effect  to  that  Society's  operations  by  receiving 
its  members  into  itself." 

It  was  also  resolved, — "That  if  the  Motett  Society  will  agree  to 
such  incorporation,  and  make  its  terms  of  subscription  the  same  as  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  Society*s  operations,  viz.  £1  per  annum^ 
the  Ecclesiological  Society  will  guarantee  at  least  three  musical  meet- 
ings a  year.*' 

For  various  causes  no  answer  could  be  given  till  the  present  month, 
when  at  a  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Motett  Society  duly  summoned 
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by  W.  Dyce,  Esq.  the  Honorary  Secretary,  it  was  miBQUiidiuly  agreed 
that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  that  Society  would  be  beat  pro- 
moted by  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the  Ecdeaiological 
Society,  and  the  committee  accordingly  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  into  effect  the  union  of  the  two  Societies. 

It  will  be  your  committee's  first  care  to  secure  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  this  union  by  the  formation  of  a  choir,  and  by  appointing 
proper  officers  to  carry  on  the  musical  affairs  of  the  Society  in  the 
spirit  of  the  obligations  which  they  have  thereby  incurred. 

Letters  have  been  received  by  your  Secretary  from  many  quarters 
requesting  leave  to  extract  for  separate  publication,  selections  from  the 
Hymnal  Noted,  which  have  been  uniformly  answered  in  the  negative* 
as  well  on  the  ground  of  the  copyright  of  the  work  being  the  joint  pri- 
vate property  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  as  also  considering  that  the 
work  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  separate  puUi- 
cation  of  the  words  left  free  scope  as  to  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  music. 

In  different  directions  many  churchmen  have  been,  and  it  is  under- 
stood still  are,  busy  in  the  composition  of  Hymnals,  and  in  Devonport 
and  its  neighbourhood,  some  of  the  clergy  united  last  year  for  a  similsr 
purpose, — and  in  their  name  the  Rev.  Mr.  Proctor  wrote  to  your 
Secretary  complaining  that  they  did  not  consider  the  translations 
already  edited  to  be  generally  adapted  to  popular  use.  They  thought 
too  that  modern  hymns  ought  also  to  be  added  by  the  Society.  In 
answer  your  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  that  your  committee 
did  not  deem  it  compatible  with  the  objects  and  professions  of  the 
Society  to  undertake  the  selection  or  recommendation  of  any  modem 
hymns  as  supplemental  to  the  Hymnal  Noted. 

It  is  with  pleasure  your  committee  have  to  refer  to  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  ancient  hymns*  and  of  their  proper  melodies,  in 
Sweden,  and  understanding  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  fiechmann»  of  S.  Ckura'a 
church,  Stockholm,  had  engaged  in  a  precisely  similar  ta^,  viz.  the 
translating  the  ancient  hymns  into  Swedish  in  the  metres  of  the 
original*  so  that  they  can  be  sung  to  their  ancient  melodies,  they  have 
presented  him  with  a  complete  set  of  the  Hymnal  Noted. 

Communications  have  also  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  WilHama 
of  Llanymowddwy,  on  the  subject  of  a  similar  trandation  into  the 
Welch  language. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  congratulate  both  themselves  and  the 
Society  upon  that  measure  of  success  which  has  already  been  attained 
in  respect  of  church  music,  and  they  are  thankful  that  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject  has  much  improved,  and  that 
even  those  who  do  not  as  yet  cordially  accept  the  views  which  your 
committee  believe  to  be  the  only  right  ones  on  this  important  accessory 
to  divine  worship,  are  notwithstanding  inseni*ibly  led  to  adopt  a  nearer 
approximation  to  them  than  formerly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as 
the  study  of  the  subject  advances  among  ecclesiologists,  and  the  per- 
formance of  this  kind  of  music  becomes  more  accurate  and  consequently 
more  effective,  prejudices  will  wear  away,  public  taste  (so  far  as  that 
taste  can  ever  be  expected  to  become  religious)  will  be  improved,  and 
the  light  and  secular  will  give  way  to  the  solemn  and  sacred,  while 
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from  its  greater  adaptation  to  the  necesnties  of  the  Church,  the  troe 
music  of  the  Church  will  no  longer  seek  shelter  either  among  the 
Romanists  or  the  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  apathy  and  neglect, 
not  to  say  the  enmity  and  aversion,  of  our  own  communion. 

Unexpected  accounts  of  the  most  encouraging  kind  as  to  the  pro- 
gress which  our  music  is  making  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  men  in 
different  places  and  spheres  of  life,  and  particularly  among  the  young, 
are  continually  received  by  your  Secretary,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  imagining  that  as  great  a  change  may  not  be  in  a  few  years  effected 
in  music  as  has  already  followed  upon  the  track  of  the  Society's  archi- 
tectural labours. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Chambers*s  beautiful  translation  of  the 
"  Sarum  Psalter*'  may  also  be  referred  to  as  indicating  the  general  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  ecclesiology,  while  the  marked  improvement  in 
•the  execution  of  church  music  generally  (including  in  that  term  much 
which  does  not  deserve  the  name)  especially  at  the  more  frequent  com* 
binatioQS  of  our  Metropolitan  choirs  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  S. 
PauVs  Cathedral,  appear  to  your  committee  to  indicate  an  improved 
feeling  on  the  subject,  which  cannot  but  lead  in  the  end  to  the  hap- 
piest results,  if  inquiry  be  only  legitimately  pursued  and  properly 
guided. 


ON  GLASS  PAINTING. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Thirteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Eeclesiologi- 
cat  late  Cambridge  Camden  Sooietg,  June  9,  1852.  By  Gbobgb  Ed- 
mund Strbbt,  Esq.,  Architect. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  read  before  the  Society  to-day  some  remarks  in 
further  explanation  of  views  stated  by  me  in  a  very  short  form  in  a 
paper  lately  read  before  the  Oxford  Arobilectural  Society,  as  to  the 
amount  of  art  which  is  to  be  required  at  the  hands  of  our  glass  painters, 
and  as  to  the  limits  which  exist  to  any  attempt  at  what  can  properly  be 
called  high  art  in  stained  glass. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  be  at  once  met  with  the  common  exclama- 
tion, that  we  are  bound  to  attempt  to  have  the  best  of  everything  which 
we  devote  to  the  service  of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  best  paintings 
or  the  best  cartoons  drawn  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day  must  be  best 
for  use  in  executing  paintings  in  glass  for  the  church's  use.  And  it 
is  this  common  and  plausible  assertion  which  I  wish  to  meet,  and  the 
mistaken  assumption  on  which  it  proceeds  which  I  hope  to  make  clear 
to  you. 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  no  modem  glass  has  yet  been  executed, 
which  either  in  design,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  tinctures,  or  in  the 
tinctures  themselves  is  likely  a  hundred  years  hence  to  stand  tiie  test 
of  impartial  criticism. 

The  defects  in  the  colours  I  shall  not  consider  at  present,  though 
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much  Femalns  to  be  done  for  their  improvement  and  variety,  before 
even  good  designs  can  compete  with  ancient  examples. 

The  designs  of  ghiss  and  the  arrangement  of  colour,  are  the  two 
points  on  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlarge,  and  which  most  admit 
in  general  of  improvement.  In  the  first,  I  include  the  consideration  of 
the  theory  of  draughtsmanship  on  glass,  and  in  the  second,  those  ar- 
rangements of  colour  which  either  give  hfe  and  brilliancy  to  the  par- 
ticular window  or  else  add  by  some  general  arrangements,  e.  g.  of  lines 
of  colour,  to  the  architecturid  effect  of  a  building. 

But  I  may  at  once  say,  that  if  I  appear  severe  on  modem  glass,  I 
do  not  at  all  wish  to  depreciate  what  our  stained  glass  manufacturers 
have  done  in  the  last  few  years.  I  consider  that  if  they  have  failed,  it 
has  been  mainly  because  they  have  been  the  victims, — 1st,  Of  the  obsti- 
nacy of  their  employers  in  requiring  to  have  what  is  not  good,  and  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  for  their  money,  and  of  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  cheapness  of  production.  Sndly,  The  manufacture  of  immense 
quantities  by  one  man,  making  the  whole  business  too  much  of  a  trade 
to  allow  of  the  developement  of  feeling.  3rdly,  The  practice  of  allow- 
ing glass  to  be  executed  without  much  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
which  are  to  affect  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  now  seldom  enters  into  the 
province  of  an  architect  to  regulate  in  any  degree  the  design  of  the 
glass,  or  to  scheme  out  the  general  arrangement  of  colours,  subjects,  or 
designs  for  an  entire  building. 

The  history  of  design  in  glass  is  curious ;  its  principle  varied  con- 
siderably in  the  three  great  periods  of  Christian  art,  and  a  very  short 
statement  of  its  successive  varieties  will  be  useful  for  my  purpose. 

In  First-Pointed,  it  was  mosaic  in  its  idea,  and  rather  non-transpa- 
rent than  transparent ;  still  the  drawing  and  treatment  of  the  material 
were  generally  very  true  to  its  reqjuirements. 

In  Middle- Pointed,  the  idea  was  also  really  semi-mosaic,  the  glass 
transparent,  whilst  the  superiority  of  the  draughtsmanship,  and  the 
conventional  imitation  of  and  use  of  natural  forms,  gave  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  its  predecessor. 

In  Third-Pointed,  in  its  full  developement,  the  design  was  what  we 
should  call  artistic,  attempting  to  represent  nature  as  perfectly  as  on 
canvass,  and  consequently  the  attempt  at  deep  shadows  made  the  glass 
necessarily  often  non- transparent,  and  designs  in  perspective  were  con- 
tinually and  unsuccessfully  made. 

Of  these  three,  I  believe  the  Middle-Pointed  to  have  been  the  most 
true  in  its  developement  in  all  ways.  For  there  are  certain  necessities 
in  the  construction  of  glass  paintings  which  it  may  be  well  to  recapitu- 
late before  proceeding  further,  and  it  more  than  either  of  the  others  ful- 
filled these  necessities. 

1st.  Each  piece  of  glass  must  be  lined  round  with  a  black  line  of 
lead,  unnatural  and  stiff  in  its  effect. 

2nd.  The  pieces  so  tied  together,  must  be  each  of  one  colour,  two 
colours  not  being  admissible  on  one  piece. 

3rd.  The  object  of  a  window  being  to  let  in  light,  that  glass  is  the 
worst  which  again  artificially  shuts  oat  light.  It  must  therefore  if 
good  be  very  transparent. 
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4tb.  The  effect  of  a  window  must  be  so  decided  as  to  be  intelligible 
from  a  great  distance. 

5th.  The  absence  of  shading  and  of  perspective  are  certainly  necessi- 
ties ;  the  first,  becaose  it  darkens  and  makes  dismal  what  should  be 
clear  and  brilliant ;  and  the  second,  because  it  can  never  be  so  managed 
as  to  look  correct,  or  to  harmonize  with  the  straight  lines  of  the  archi- 
tecture or  the  stiff  lines  of  saddle  bars,  &c.  which  confine  it  on  every 
side ;  and  lastly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  design  of  the  glass 
should  never  interfere  with  or  oppose  the  design  of  the  stonework,  but 
that  it  should  be  treated  in  all  cases  as  subordinate  to  it. 

Now  all  these  things  are  of  necessity  in  stained  glass,  and  therefore 
none  can  be  good  without  them. 

First-Pointed  regarded  roost  of  them,  but  as  it  was  purely  and  en- 
tirely conventional  in  all  respects  it  was  inferior  to 

Middle- Pointed,  which  in  its  perfection  obeyed  all,  and  taking  nature 
as  a  guide,  but  conventionalising  her  forms,  really,  as  I  hope  to  prove, 
worked  on  the  most  truthful  and  best  of  all  rules. 

Whereas  Third-Pointed,  pretending  to  take  nature  as  a  guide,  and 
doing  so  without  conventionalising  her,  Bud  not  regarding  or  obeying 
those  rules  of  which  the  necessities  of  the  material  require  the  strict 
observance,  and  further  attempting  to  disregard  and  over-ride  all  archi- 
tectural arrangements  and  restrictions,  failed  most  egregiously. 

And  having  thus  stated  which  of  our  old  styles  is  in  my  opinion  the 
most  perfect,  I  proceed  to  examine  more  at  length  the  theory  of  con- 
ventional forms  which  I  consider  of  very  great  importance  in  estimating 
the  real  necessities  and  capabilities  of  art  in  glass. 

I  believe  then,  that  unless  you  can  have  absolutely  perfect  repre- 
sentations of  natural  forms,  it  is  far  better  to  have  those  forms  in  a 
conventional  g^ise.    And  as  ])erfect  representations  can  only  be  expected 
from  great  artists  working  on  a  proper  medium,  it  seems  absurd  to  ex- 
pect them  from  very  inferior  hands  (as  they  must  always  be)  working 
on  a  medium  which,  let  the  representation  be  never  so  exact,  would 
yet  never  allow  it  to  look  really  like  nature.     A  wreath  of  real  floweis 
is  worth  five  hundred  artificial  imitations ;  but  1  doubt  much  whether 
such  a  wreath  gives  more  pleasing  feelings,  or  produces  a  more  perfect 
effect  than  does  some  rich  and  brilliant  diaper  of  flattened  and  con- 
ventional flowers  spreading  in  endless  profusion  through  window  after 
window  of  some  long  aisle.     And  further,  let  me  observe,  that  conven- 
tional representations  of  natural  forms  are  usually  the  absolute  forms 
which  nature  has  produced,  taken  from  the  most  perfect  examples — 
the  best  maple  leaves  or  the  best  lily  that  can  be  found.     Not  twisted 
about  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  active  life,  but  still  represented  in 
their  individual  shape  and  with  their  fibres  and  their  petals  just  as  they 
really  are.    These  forms,  so  obtained,  are  genuine  ornamental  forms  ; 
they  do  not  require  an  artist  to  paint  each  leaf;  but  a  patient  humble 
workman  may  do  them  even  more  effectively  than  the  most  brilliant  of 
painters.    And  thus  these  forms  are  best  suited  to  a  manufacture  which 
doea  not  allow  of  the  general  employment  of  great  artists.     A  single 
practical  instance  is  of  more  force  than  a  host  of  theories ;  and  so  let  me 
ask  any  one  here  who  has  looked  much  at  modern  glass,  whether  he 
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has  ever  seen  any  of  that  most  deteataUe  of  all  hateful  things — shaded 
foliage  in  glass  ?  If  any  one  here  has  noticed  it,  then  he  must  have 
noticed  the  dismal,  the  heavy,  and  the  unreal  effect  which  always  dis- 
tinguishes it.  The  slightest  amount  of  knowledge  or  discernment  will 
suffice  for  tbe  perception  at  once  of  the  difference  between  it  and 
foliage  painted  in  the  ancient  and  proper  way,  stiff  and  precise  in  its 
form,  and  transparent  in  its  texture,  not  attempting  unsuccessfully 
to  imitate  nature,  but  happily  and  successfully  reminding  us  of  her, 
as  it  were,  by  a  beautiful  symhol. 

In  further  developement  of  the  value  of  conventionalism,  let  me 
ask  whether  e.g.  any  representation  in  oak  or  brass  of  a  real  eagle  for 
a  book  desk  ever  approached  in  real  grandeur  and  fitness  those  quaint 
and  magnificent  birds  with  outstretched  wings,  stiff  feathers,  and  up- 
turned heads  which  we  call  eagles,  which  symbolize  those  birds,  but 
which  are  really  best  when  least  like  them.  Or  again,  is  not  the  stiff* 
conventional  mediaeval  angel  infinitely  more  solemn  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  wretched  attempts  at  natural  representations  of  heavenly 
beings  which  for  three  hundred  years  have  been  the  fashion  ? 

But  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  and  am  only  able 
therefore  to  state  in  a  very  general  way  the  exceeding  importance  of 
this  principle,  and  its  value  in  all  the  decorative  accessories  of  good 
architecture,  and  I  have  been  particular  in  stating  my  opinion,  be- 
cause I  perceive  that  in  most  modem  glass,  whilst  its  importance  is 
recog^nized  in  the  treatment  of  representations  of  foliage  and  the  like,  yet 
in  the  treatment  of  figures  and  subjects  it  is  quite  forgotten  or  ignored. 

In  these,  the  existence  of  a  new  principle  is,  I  suppose,  perceived, 
but  with  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  see.  The  same  arguments  which 
make  me  feel  certain  that  shaded  foliage  is  not  effective,  prove  equally 
strongly  that  shaded  figures  are  objectionable.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  a  careful  examination  of  old  glass  would  at  once  prove  that  in  old 
examples,  where  all  other  elements  of  truthfulness  in  construction  and 
design  are  found,  this  last,  the  most  important  of  all,  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  I  should  therefore,  lay  down  as  one  of  the  most  important 
canons,  that  no  shading  can  be  good  in  glass  which  is  not  transparent, 
and  that  that  glass  is  best  which  trusts  most  to  outlines  and  lines,  and 
least  to  shading.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  examining  new 
shaded  and  old  unshaded  glass  side  by  side,  and  I  have  invariably  felt 
that  this  was  the  one  point  in  which  more  than  any  other  the  new 
failed.  It  is,  moreover,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  one  great  point  at 
which  the  line  must  be  drawn,  in  allowing  artists,  or  men  who  pretend 
to  be  artists,  to  work.  For  it  involves  many  other  points.  For  if  a 
figure  or  group  of  figures  are  transparent,  and  without  shading,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  are  so  far  not  natural  and  not  exact  representations  of 
nature  ;  and  this  point  once  allowed,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
ventional licence  in  attitude,  in  disposition  of  drapery,  and  in  arrange- 
ment of  colour,  which  may  well  also  be  allowed,  and  which  being 
obviously  without  any  pretence  to  represent  nature  exactly,  ceases  to 
ofiFend  in  the  degree  that  those  representations  of  nature  do,  which  it 
is  utterly  impossible,  owing  to  their  material,  to  make  ejpoct  in  their 
imitation. 
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'  And  if  this  licence  ia  not  only  allowable,  but  absolutely  necessary  in 
stained  glass,  then  we  at  once  get  oyer  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  the  treatment  of  the  material,  the  existence,  namely,  of  the  black 
lines  of  the  lead,  and  the  stiflfbess,  formality,  and  unnatural  effect 
which  they  involve.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lines  should  be 
boldly  shown  wherever  necessary  for  the  construction,  and  consequently 
it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  they  need  in  no  way  interfere  with  tbe 
true  principles  of  design. 

The  absence  of  shading  which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  points 
most  to  be  remembered  in  designing  for  glass,  involves  not  only  the 
loss  of  ordinary  pictorial  effect  or  chiaroscuro,  but  also  the  absence  of 
perspective ;  and  this  on  grounds  additional  to  those  which  I  have 
already  noted  of  the  incompatibility  of  perspective  with  the  straight 
lines  of  the  constructional  parts  of  tbe  window.  A  coloured  subject 
in  perspective,  must  have  not  only  linear,  but  just  as  much  aerial  per- 
spective. It  will  never  do  that  the  tints  of  the  distant  parts  should 
be  as  forcible  as  those  of  the  foreground,  or  that  figures  in  the  distance 
should  have  robes  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  those  of  the  figures 
which  are  close  at  hand.  This  seems  to  be  so  obvious  that  it  ought  at 
once  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to  copy  in  glass  cartoons 
intended  for  oil  or  fresco.  So  for  instance,  in  the  Munich  glass  at 
Cologne,  or  in  the  Church  of  6.  Maria  Hilf  at  Munich,  I  think  every 
one's  feeling  must  be— much  as  he  may  admire  the  magnificence  of 
the  offering  or  the  boldness  of  the  attempt — that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  delightful  to  see  such  subjects  represented  on  the  walls, 
than  essayed  in  windows,  where  they  disobey  all  the  necessities  of  con- 
struction, are  deficient  in  their  effect,  and  disagree  in  toto  with  all  the 
architecture,  the  beauty  of  which  they  ought  to  have  heightened  and 
brought  out. 

So  then  I  think  I  have  shown  that  high  art  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  proper  use  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  kind  of  art  which  is  successful  on  canvas  wDl 
probably  be  just  the  reverse  in  glass,  and  that  elaborate  represen- 
tations of  actual  life  and  of  nature,  are  quite  wrong  in  principle  and 
must  always  be  unsatisfactory  in  their  effect. 

There  ia  one  other  consideration  which  bears  very  forcibly  on  this 
question  ;  and  this  is  the  fact  that  glass  is  properly  a  vehicle  for  archi- 
tectural decoration,  and  not  primarily  for  the  introduction  of  religious 
pictures  into  churches.  There  can,  I  hope,  be  no  doubt  in  this  room 
that  if  we  wish  satisfiictorily  to  develope  a  school  of  Christian  artists 
by  giving  them  work  in  our  churches,  it  must  be  done  rather  by  giving 
them  our  walls  than  our  windows  to  work  upon  :  we  must  ask  them 
to  work  in  fresco  or  to  paint  in  oil,  and  take  care  only  that  the  windows 
and  their  glazing  let  in  so  much  light  as  may  enable  us  to  see  all  the 
beauties  which  their  brushes  have  figured  on  the  walls. 

Stained  glass  ought  to  be  simply  an  architectural  decoration,  schemed 
out  by  the  architect,  forming  part  of  his  entire  plan,  harmonizing  with 
the  architecture,  and  capable  of  being  executed  to  a  great  extent  by 
workmen  whose  powers  are  little  above  being  merely  mechanical. 
Very  much  of  the  old  glass  I  believe  to  have  been  executed  on  this 
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pnnciple,  as  for  instance,  that  system  ^ich  picTailed  so  extensively  in 
the  14th  century  of  arranging  the  suligects  of  figures  uridi  a  band  of 
noh  colour  about  the  middle  of  a  long  suocessioii  of  windows,  so  as 
to  produce  a  decided  horizontal  line  of  rich  colour  throughout  the 
building,  harmonizing  with  and  assisting  the  lines  of  the  Brchitectuie» 
as  may  be  seen  at  Merton  College  Chapel,  or  in  the  nave  of  York,  or 
in  the  choir  of  Cologne,  in  which  last  instance  no  doubt  it  contributes 
much  to  give  strength  of  effect  to  the  clerestory  windows  which  would 
have  otherwise  looked  weak  and  wiry  and  attenuated. 

Again  the  filling  in  of  such  windows  as  those  five  sisters,  as  tiiey  are 
called,  in  the  transept  of  York — to  g^ve  one  example  out  of  hundreds 
of  the  same  nature — is  an  instance  oif  the  attempt  to  make  the  glass 
simply  an  architectural  ornament;  and  need  I  say  how  success^lly 
this  was  achieved  ?  May  I  not  appeal  to  the  universal  admiration 
which  such  glass  excites  for  a  confirmation  of  my  views  ? 

I  have  not  space  now  to  say  more  on  this  mast  important  point,  but 
I  am  well  assured  that  it  is  of  immense  importance,  and  that  so  long 
as  we  are  content  to  treat  glass  painting,  as  if  it  vrere  independent  of 
architecture,  so  long  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  disheaitening  results. 

I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  extent  to  which  paint- 
ings in  oil  or  fresco  may  be  taken  as  models  by  glass  painten ;  be- 
cause it  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  require  diem  to  do  tUs»  and  un- 
fortunately the  fashion  generally  requires  the  reprodnctioaL.  of  the 
works  of  an  unsatisfactory  school,  that  of  the  modem  Oermana. 

What  I  have  already  said  may  have  been  sufficient  to  show  how 
completely  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  modem  lithograph  the  foundation 
of  a  stained  window,  and  yet  this  is  done  and  admired.  All  I  wish  to 
say  now  is  that  if  it  is  done  at  all,  the  works  of  those  painters  ought 
to  be  selected  as  the  best  models,  which  show  the  least  attempt  at 
Chiaroscuro,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  and  decision  in  the  attitudes 
and  details  of  dresses  and  figures.  Such  pictures  as  those  of  Memling, 
Van  Meckenen,  Roger  of  Bruges,  Van  Eyck,  William  of  Cologne,  and 
the  like,  contain,  no  doubt,  a  mine  of  information  which  might,  with 
discretion,  be  turned  to  much  account.  But  to  attempt  to  turn  the 
paintings  of  men  like  Hess  or  Overbeck  or  Steinle  into  glass,  is  another 
and  a  very  difi'erent  thing,  and  can  never  be  successful ;  for  their 
works  are  always  deficient  in  that  sternness  and  decision  of  purpose 
which  marked  the  early  German  school,  and  which  ought  to  mark 
any  school  of  painters  on  glass. 

But  even  n:ore  information  and  more  useful  knowledge  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  than 
from  early  paintings.  Not  only  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the 
various  subjects  required  in  the  ancient  traditional  manner,  (and  this 
is  very  important,)  but  also  as  to  arrangements  of  colours  and  the  like  ; 
for  us  a  large  number  of  the  subjects  are  represented  cm  a  gold  ground, 
without  attempt  at  either  perspective  or  shading,  they  come  very  near 
to  the  requirements  of  glass. 

There  is  again  in  modem  glass  one  most  glaring  fault,  which  is 
visible  in  the  works  of  almost  every  one,  ^at,  vis.,  of  condnning  one 
subject  through  a  number  of  lights  of  a  window.     There  can  be  no 
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excuse  for  this  tiolatloa  of  an  aliBokite  Uw ;  «iid  if  it  b  right  to  haye 
such  large  subjects,  then  it  is  high  time  that  arohiteots  ^ould  be  re- 
quested to  omit. the  monials  from  their  windows.  At  any  rate, 
monials  and  such  subjects  cannot  properly  co-exist,  But  Uiis  fault  is 
brought  to  the  very  acdie  of  absurdity  lyhen  a  suooessioa  of  niches  and 
canopies,  five  or  seven  in  one  window,  conitatn  only  one  subject,  and  is 
even  worse  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  each  of  these  canopies  and  each 
pedestal  has  its  own  very  peculiar  .point  of  sight,  and  equally  peculiar 
vanishing  points,  none  agreeing  with  each  other,  or  with  the  subject 
which  is  pleasantly  supposed  to  be  visible  through  openings  in  their 
backs.^ 

It  is  distressing  to  have  to  notice  such  faults,  but  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary, for  they  are  not  only  done,  but  persisted  in  and  argued  for,  be- 
cause th^e  is  ancient  precedent  for  such  mistakes.  It  is  high  time 
that  in  glass,  as  in  other  things,  men  should  be^  to  think  a  little  for 
themselves,  if  no  further,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  to  discover  which  is  the 
good  ancient  precedent.  All  that  is  old  is  not  good ;  it  is  all  venerable, 
all  to  be  preserved  where  it  exists,  but  not  all  to  be  copied  because  it 
exists,  and  yet  one  hears  men  argue  as  if  our  forefathers  never  in  a 
single  instance  made  a  mistake. 

I,  for  one,  with  a  much  deeper  admiration  than  most  men  for  what 
I  believe  to  be  their  good  works,  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  many 
of  their  works  I  do  not  consider  good,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
bound  to  imitate. 

If  time  will  allow,  I  should  be  glad  now  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  examples  of  fine  old  glass,  which  I  think  may  furnish  some 
useful  hints  to  us  as  to  principles  of  design. 

The  proper  use  of  white  glass  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
points  to  be  observed.  I  remember  an  admirably  striking  example  of 
the  effect  it  may  produce  in  the  cathedral  at  Chartres.  where  all  the 
subjects  are  arranged  in  regular  geometrical  forms, — circles,  quatre- 
foik,  &c., — each  form  marked  out  and  defined  by  lines  of  white  glass. 
When  I  was  there  1  was  fortunate  in  finding  the  cathedral  open  until 
very  late  in  the  evening,  and  I  availed  myself  gladly  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  wonderful  and  changing  effect  of  the 
glass,  and  I  found  that  as  the  light  gradually  faded  aw%y,  an  effect  was 
produced  which  ^owed  strikingly  the  advantage  of  the  white  line,  for 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  glass  became  very  dark  and  black  in  its  effect, 
the  white  lines  stood  out  brilliantly,  and  the  windows  appeared  full  of 
xegular  and  beautiful  patterns. 

The  advantage  of  the  white  edge  to  all  glass  nest  stone  is  now  gene- 
rally perceived,  but  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  sufficient  boldness  in  its 
•use  in  other  parts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  use  is  founded  on  a  correct  principle, 

1  The  new  windows  in  the  nave  of  Cologne  Cathodfal  have  each  a  single  subject 
filling  the  whole  of  the  foor  lights.  Some  of  these  mbjeets  reqnire  central  fignrea, 
bnt  the  central  monial  prevents  this,  and  the  whole  subject  consequently  has  a  kind 
of  lop-sided  effect,  and,  which  is  stiU  worse,  the  limbs  and  the  dresses  of  single 
figures  passing  from  one  Hght  into  «n<Hherare  dissected  in  ail  directions  by  the  me- 
nials in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 
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and  that  the  contrast  which  it  allows  is  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
in  its  effect  to  the  rich  colours  among  which  it  occurs^  and  it  is  a  great 
rule  that  it  should  be  treated  as  metal  in  heraldry :  either  white  on 
colour,  or  colour  on  white.  White,  from  its  brilliancy  and  sparkling 
character,  answers  to  the  gold  of  heraldry,  of  illuminations,  and  of 
mediaeval  paintings.  And  in  the  best  glass,  it  is  always  observable 
that  the  white  glass  increases  in  amount  towards  the  head  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  tracery  is  frequently  almost  entirely  white,  with  a  little 
yellow  stain.  Now  in  modem  glass  the  head  of  the  window  is  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  full  of  colour,  and  when  so,  seldom  looks  well, 
but  always  heavy,  and  always  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  and  darken 
the  stonework  far  too  much. 

At  Ratisbon  Cathedral,  (perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  churches  and  one 
of  the  noblest  collections  of  glass  in  the  world,)  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
in  the  apse  the  colour  of  the  windows,  which  rise  in  the  same  wall  one 
over  another  in  three  heights,  answering  to  aisle,  triforium,  and  clere* 
story,  gradually  gets  lighter  as  it  ascends.  Throughout,  however,  the 
white  is  very  decided. 

In  the  same  cathedral  also  the  Munich  glass  may  well  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  14th  century,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  sombre 
and  heavy  its  effect  is.  This  is  attributable,  I  believe,  principally  to 
the  elaborate  shading,  of  which  it  is  the  victim.  Bits  of  white  here 
and  there  look  brilliant,  but  the  whole  looks  very  dismal. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  this  yellow 
or  white  glass  shaded,  if  the  shading,  from  its  small  surface  in  any  one 
point,  has  rather  the  effect  only  of  lines,  the  effect  is  very  brilliant.  I 
may  instance  the  celebrated  Volkamer  window  at  Nuremberg,  and  some 
of  the  windows  in  Ulm  Cathedral,  which  however  vary  much  in  their 
merit.  In  these,  however,  the  lines  are  always  very  clear  and  decided, 
(and  this  is  a  very  great  point,)  and  the  canopies,  tliough  they  have 
colour  behind  them,  have  it  in  small  quantities.  I  may  observe,  too, 
that  the  best  of  the  Ulm  windows  are,  owing  to  the  proper  use  of 
white,  marvellously  distinct  and  intelligible  at  a  great  distance. 

In  England  we  have  magnificent  examples  of  the  value  of  white ; 
among  other  examples,  in 

The  clerestory  of  the  choir  at  Winchester,  which  are  some  of 
the  finest  figure  and  canopy  windows  in  England,  where  all  the  ca- 
nopies and  their  supports  are  white  and  the  figures  have  all  white 
cloaks,  with  yellow  patterns,  the  yellow  very  pale  and  delicate ;  and 
again  in  the  west  window  of  S.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  the  east 
window  of  Gloucester,  both  examples  of  late  glass,  but  still  very  fine 
and  good  in  principle.  At  Gloucester  the  figures  and  canopies  are 
white  and  the  ground  coloured,  hair  yellow,  and  edging  to  robes  the 
same;  and  again  at  Wells,  a  storehouse  of  the  best  glass,  in  the 
tracery  of  the  choir  aisle  windows  the  foliage  (which  is  all  in  imi- 
tation of  natural  leaves)  is  only  stiffened  and  conventionalized,  the 
whole  is  very  white,  the  stalks,  berries,  and  acorns  only,  being  yellow, 
and  the  most  formal  patterns  and  leaves,  I  may  remark,  look  by  far  the 
best.  There  is  a  coloured  ground,  it  is  true,  but  the  colour  is  in  very 
minute  pieces. 
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At  Rouen  a  white  stem  is  used  next  to  geometrical  lines  of  lead  to 
increase  their  definite  character,  from  which  the  foliage  springs. 

And  finally,  it  would  he  ungenerous  in  the  extreme  if  in  speaking  on 
such  a  suhject  one  were  to  omit  mention  of  the  thorough  appreciation 
shown  hy  Mr.  Pugin  for  the  true  principles  of  art  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  in  the  glass  which  he  has  of  late  been  designing.  I  believe  the 
brilliant  effect  of  much  of  Mr.  Hardman's  manufacture  is  owing  to  the 
proper  use  of  white. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  finished  on  this  point.  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  as  yet  missed  any  colour  so  entirely  as  we  have  white,  if  I  may 
call  it  a  colour.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  thickness — obvious  and 
yet  transparent  thickness  that  one  sees  in  old  glass,  but  which  I  have 
never  seen  re-produced ;  and  I  trust  that  those  glass  stainers  who  feel 
the  importance  of  using  it,  will  endeavour  if  possible  to  improve  upon 
the  texture  of  that  which  they  now  generally  use. 

On  subject  and  canopy  windows  I  have  already  spoken  in  condem- 
nation, and  may  here  say  that  as  there  is  "  authority  "  for  subjects 
without  canopies,  as  e.g.  at  Ulm,  and  often  in  the  latest  glass,  so 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  wish  entirely  to  go  by  authority  need 
insist  upon  having  them.  The  very  beautiful  Jesse  windows,  of  which 
there  are  magnificent  examples  at  Wells  and  at  Ulm,  are  excellent  sub- 
stitutes for  the  subject  and  canopy,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea 
need  be  restricted  to  this  particular  subject. 

The  grounding  of  subjects  was  another  point  on  which  much  atten- 
tion was  always  bestowed,  and  of  course  one  great  element  of  success 
in  its  effect  is  always  that  it  should  contrast  decidedly  with  the  figure 
or  subject. 

At  Freyburg,  at  Strasburg,  and  at  Ratisbon,  the  system  is  very  beau- 
tiful where  subjects  in  medallions  are  introduced  ;  a  richly  diapered  and 
very  broad  bordered  carpet  appears  to  be  suspended  behind  the  medal- 
lions, whose  grounds  are  much  simpler  and  more  transparent,  and 
therefore,  well  contrasted  ;  and  in  these  examples — and  they  are  almost 
the  best  series  of  14th  century  paintings  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
(and  all  apparently  from  the  same  school)  white  tv  very  judiciously 
used  to  define  all  patterns. 

In  England,  I  think,  subjects  with  canopies  and  flowered  back 
grounds  were  more  common  than  abroad,  and  one  always  remembers 
them  gratefully  by  the  lovely  representations  of  ferns  and  other  deli- 
cate plants  which  one  sees  covering  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  may  touch  before  I  conclude, 
which  is  rather  a  matter  for  the  architect  to  remember  than  for  the 
glass  painter.  The  position,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  namely, 
which  the  glass  is  to  occupy  when  finished.  For  this  is  often  very 
important. 

I  well  remember  a  very  noble  new  church  in  which  the  glass  in  the 
clerestory  was  scarcely  visible  owing  to  its  being  advanced  too  much 
toward  the  external  face.  Whereas  in  some  of  the  great  foreign  clere- 
stories the  glass  is  within  a  few  inches  only  of  the  internal  face,  so 
that  the  whole  is  seen  from  below. 

Again  in  the  tracery  of  many  old  east  windows  it  will  be  found  that 
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the  glass  k  nearer  the  external  faee  than  it  is  in  the  lower  Hghti  of  the 
window,  and  the  reason  is  ohvious,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  exterior 
tracery  more  delicate  and  in  better  proportion,  whilst  ftom  the  interior 
the  glass  is  well  seen.  This  is  done  at  M«ton  College  Chapel  and  at 
NorUi  Moreton  and  elsewhere.^ 

There  are  other  points  on  which  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  had 
time  allowed,  and  the  most  important  of  these  perhaps  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  subjects  in  subject  windows.  In  old  windows  there  is  gene- 
rally a  vast  amount  of  thought  and  knowledge  displayed  in  this  matter, 
whereas  in  modern  we  very  often  see  great  incongruity,  if  not  ig- 
norance displayed  in  the  relative  positions  allotted  to  them.  But  on 
this  subject  a  treatise  might  be  written,  and  any  one  who  would  draw 
out  and  publish  regular  schemes  of  subjects  as  arranged  in  old  windows 
at  home  and  abroad  would  do  very  great  service. 

One  kind  of  window — the  rose — ^presents  apparently  great  difficul- 
ties, and  is  seldom  treated  well.  At  N6tre  Dame,  I^uis,  the  south 
transept  rose  is  successfully  managed,  all  the  subjects  being  in  medal- 
lions, and  all  the  figures  therefore  on  their  feet,  instead  of  tumbling 
about  in  all  directions  as  is  so  frequently  and  so  absnidly  the  ftwhion. 

And  now  I  must  conclude.  I  leave  unsaid  much  more  which  might 
I  believe  well  be  said  in  support  of  the  principles  and  the  rules  which 
I  have  desired  to  lay  down.  I  regret,  indeed,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  more  clearly  and  properly  the  results  which  we  attain 
if  we  argue  in  this  matter  upon  the  laws  of  truthfulness.  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  glass  as  well  as  in  every  other  detail  of  Architecture,  we  are 
just  in  the  position  in  which  a  recurrence  for  a  time  to  first  principles 
is  useful  and  even  necessary.  Indeed  we  want  a  little  pre-Raphaelitism 
in  this  as  in  many  other  things ;  above  all,  we  want  and  shall,  I  hope, 
soon  have,  men  who  see  the  necessity  of  working  upon  right  principles 
and  who  willl>e  courageous  enough  to  refuse  to  work  on  any  others. 
They  might  rest  assured,  that  we  should  have  more  confidence  in  them 
than  in  men  who  will  do  anything  in  the  way  of  business,  and  defend 
it  on  that  score.    And  then  we  want  much  that  architects  should  study 


'  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  very  fine  churches  with  whidi  I 
•eqnainted  in  France,  is  that  of  S.  Urbain  at  TVoyes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
glass  in  it  is  quite  worth  notice  here.  The  choir  is  apsidal,  and  its  north  and  south 
aisles  are  so  also,  and  do  not  continue  round  it.  The  latter  have  two-light  square- 
headed  windows — one  in  each  bay— the  tracery  of  which  is  quite  on  the  external  face 
of  the  wall,  and  on  the  inside  is  partly  concealed  by  beautifil  open  tracery  filling  ia 
the  spaces  between  the  groining,  and  set  flush  with  the  internal  face  of  the  walL  In 
the  choir  apse  the  same  idea  is  continued,  but  the  menials  of  the  detached  tracery 
of  the  lower  tier  of  windows  are  continued  up  as  menials  for  the  clerestory.  In  the 
lower  range,  therefore,  the  glazing  is  some  distance  back  from  the  internal  ftoe  of 
tiie  wall,  whilst  in  the  upper  range,  or  clerestory,  it  is  within  6we  or  six  indMS  of  it. 
The  lower  windows  being  partially  obscured  by  the  open  tracery  in  front  are  glased 
with  simple  geometrical  patterns  whilst  the  clerestory  being  in  full  view  has  a  row  of 
figures  and  canopies  in  nch  colour  filling  one  half  of  the  height,  the  rest  being  fiUed 
widi  simple  diapers.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  extreme,  and  suppUea 
much  matter  for  thonghtM  study  for  architects,  as  it  illustrates  strikingly  the  extent 
to  which  medittval  architecture  took  into  consideration  the  whole  decoration  of  their 
works.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  with  other  arrangements  of  glazing  it  would 
be  easy  entirely  to  destroy  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  building,  whereas  now  it  is 
really  wonderfrilly  enhanced. 
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the  art  so  far  at  any  rate  as  to  have  a  general  idea,  when  they  design 
a  huilding,  what  its  ornamentation  is  to  be;  not  only  what  the 
shapes  of  its  openings  are  to  be,  but  much  more,  even,  what  the  fittings 
of  these  openings  ure  to  be.  Two  more  wants  there  are ;  first,  a 
greater  knowledge  of  Christian  Iconography;  and  secondly,  such  a 
payment  for  their  work  as  will  enable  glass  painters  to  think  long  and 
carefully  on  every  work  that  they  undertake.  All  these  wants  we  may 
I  trust  in  time  see  supplied,  and  then  I  think  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  equal  the  noble  works  of  our  forefathers. 


THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  AND 
THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  DEVELOPEMENT. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  on  February  1 8, 
1852.     By  Oeorgb  Edmund  Steebt,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Thb  attempts  at  revival  in  art  during  the  last  three  hundred  years 
have  been  certainly  among  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  the  age. 
Progressive  and  persevering  in  all  else ;  expanding  as  man  has  been  in 
mind,  in  power,  in  ingenuity,  and  in  science,  to  a  before  unheard  of 
extent,  it  has  nevertheless  been  most  remarkably  the  fact,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  really  all  over  the  more  civilised  portion  of  the 
world,  that  art  has  been,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  ;  and  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  account  at  all  philosophically  for  the  fact.  » 

If  we  chose  to  regard  all  art  as  the  effect  of  the  homage  which  is 
paid  by  good  men  to  their  religion,  we  might  certainly  be  borne  out  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  religion  has  always,  in  all  ages,  under  ull 
dispensations,  been  most  forward  to  avail  herself  of  it ;  but  we  should 
then  have  to  draw  a  sad  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of  religion  through- 
out Europe  for  at  least  three  centuries,  and  one  which  would  scarcely 
be  true  if  judged  by  the  analogy  which  the  perfection  in  art  of  the  later 
ages  of  the  mediaeval  Church  bears  to  the  imperfections  of  the  purer 
Church  of  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity. 

For  myself,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  which  is  only  apparent, 
not  real,  I  confess  to  the  feeling  that  art  must  be  considered  generally 
in  her  religious  aspect  more  than  in  any  other,  and  this  especially  in 
this  place,  and  before  this  society,  all  of  whose  associations  are  emi- 
nently characterized  by  the  combination  of  religion  and  art. 

And  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  the  causes  which  have  deprived  our  art  of  all  life  and  all 
fire  for  so  long  a  period,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  evident  desire  which 
has  occupied  each  man  to  follow  his  own  fancy,  and  to  work  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  senses,  in  place  of  studying  first  to  make  all  his 
work  in  some  degree  a  work  of  adoration  and  sacrifice.     And  this  is,  I 
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think,  most  remarkably  evidenced  if  we  glance  along  the  page  of  the 
progress  of  our  art  from  the  1 6th  century  until  now. 

It  is  not  only  in  architecture,  but  just  as  much  in  sculpture  and  in 
painting,  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  powers  of  mankind ;  for 
uncultivated  as  were  these  latter  arts,  speaking  generally,  in  our  own 
land,  we  may  nevertheless  judge  by  their  wonderful  power  abroad  of 
what  the  success  of  all  the  arts  might  be  if  they  went  now  on  the  same 
principles  which  in  those  days  guided  their  progress. 

The  caprice  of  each  day  has  left  its  miserable  record  upon  our  land, 
and  we  can  scarce  name  one  man  who,  in  architecture  at  least,  seemB 
to  have  had  power  or  will  to  do  any  thing  really  grand  or  original  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  words.  For  three  hundred  years  men  have  tied 
themselves  down  by  absurd  and  arbitrary  rules,  to  their  obedience  to 
which  are  owing  most  of  the  contemptible  caprices  evidenced  in  their 
works.  And  they  have  had  no  life  and  no  semblance  of  life  in  their 
work,  for  year  after  year  has  seen  them  ignoring,  or  attempting  to 
ignore,  the  invention  which  of  all  others  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  most  necessitated  a  change  in  style,  viz.,  the  invention  of  the  arch. 

And  seeing  this,  is  it  not  well  that  each  man  should,  as  well  as  he 
can,  lay  down  such  rules  for  his  own  guidance  as  seem  to  him  to  be 
unalterable  and  of  absolute  necessity?  and  further,  when  he  sees 
great  rules  and  great  principles  either  disobeyed  or  forgotten,  that  he 
should  call  attention  when  he  can  to  their  existence  and  importance  ? 

I  am  anxious  therefore  to  put  before  you  some  observations  on  tnie 
principles  in  architecture,  and  of  the  possibilities  of  developement  con- 
sequent on  their  adoption.  In  treating  on  developement  I  may  how- 
ever at  once  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  on  one  point  to 
which  many,  I  believe,  look  for  most,  viz.,  to  construction  in  iron ;  and 
this,  because  1^  do  not  believe  that  it  is  architecture  at  all.  It  is  simply 
engineering. 

Now  you  are  all  aware  how  many  views  have  been  broached  as  to 
the  real  origin  of  Pointed  architecture ; — each  man  giving  some  ingeni- 
ous theory,  which  may  be  true  of  individual  buildings,  or  parts  of  archi- 
tecture, but  seldom  of  all. 

There  is  however  one  grand  principle  at  the  foundation  of  all  art, 
which  must  ever  be  far  more  than  any  other  really  obeyed  and  recog- 
nised when  she  does  her  work  successfully  and  well. 

And  this  principle,  or  law,  is  that  of  truth. 

For  the  law  of  truth  is  one  which,  even  if  held  to  be  of  most  immense 
importance,  does  yet  in  no  way  disparage  the  influence  of  religion  in 
art;  and  I  shall  therefore  assume,  1st,  that  in  good  architecture,  what- 
ever is  truthful  must  of  necessity  be  in  itself  proper  and  good,  even 
though  it  have  no  old  precedent  in  its  favour  ;  and,  ^nd,  that  no  de- 
velopement can  be  good  which  does  not  proceed  upon  this  principle. 

And  this  law  of  truthfulness  in  architectural  expression  is  one  of 
universal  application.  It  is  applicable  to  every  part  of  a  building,  and 
in  many  ways  in  which  at  first  sight  it  may  not  appear  to  apply. 
Take  the  case  of  stained  glass  for  example,  and  imagine  a  church 
which  required  much  light  filled  with  beautiful  stained  glass,  but  so 
rich  and  dark  in  colour  that  it  makes  the  architecture  of  the  building 
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gloomy  aod  all  but  invisible.  Now  I  hold  this  not  to  be  truthful,  for 
it  is  clear  that,  in  a  building  requiring  light  for  good  effect,  it  is  absurd 
to  shut  it  all  out  also  for  the  sake  of  good  effect. 

And  take  another  example.  I  hold  that  in  a  brick-making  and 
brick- producing  district — like  London  for  instance  —it  is  quite  absurd 
to  go  hunting  about  the  country  in  all  directions,  to  find  a  material 
which  will  look  antique !  and  so  to  bring  up  from  the  middle  of  Kent 
a  rough,  intractable,  and  picturesque  stone,  which  with  its  uneven  sur- 
faces, serves,  admirably  perhaps,  as  a  contrast  to  everything  else  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  most  efficiently  as  a  collector  of  soot.  It  cer- 
tainly never  looks  truthful,  because  it  shows  that  the  man  who  used  it 
thought  that  in  it  lay  the  merits  of  the  old  buildings  in  which  he  had 
seen  it  used,  and  not  in  the  designs  themselves  of  those  buildings.  Brick 
would  have  been  his  natural  material — unless  indeed  he  had  funds 
wherewith  to  get  a  better — (which  rag-stone  is  not) — and  if  he  had 
worked  truthfully  brick  must  have  looked  well. 

I  have  a  strong  and  increasing  conviction  that  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture has  long  been,  and  still  is,  most  seriously  impeded  and  ham- 
pered by  the  conventional  restrictions  which  men  attempt  to  set 
against  its  free  developement  on  true  principles.  Case  after  case  hap- 
pens in  which  men,  whose  works  show  that  they  are  most  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ancient  precedents,  are  blamed  because  they  have  no 
ancient  authority  for  what  they  do,  or  else  because  that  authority  is 
not  of  native  growth,  but  savours  somewhat  of  foreign  air,  and  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  glories  of  Christian  art  throughout  the  Christian 
world ! 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  very  large  body  of  men  believe,  and 
our  opponents  will  long,  doubtless,  conrinue  to  assert,  that  our  first 
endeavours  as  revivers  of  the  ancient  art  are  to  stific  originality,  and 
to  insist  on  pure  copying,  on  careful  and  endless  reference  to  books 
of  "  Authorities,*'  as  they  are  quaintly  called,  instead  of  being  (as  they 
should  be)  marked  by  a  desire  to  discover  the  principles  on  which  our 
art  was  founded,  and  then  fairly  and  legitimately  to  work  out  those 
principles  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  they  will  allow,  with  the 
addition  of  such  further  principles  as  may  have  been,  or  may  come  to 
be,  discovered. 

Now,  in  all  architecture,  the  first  principles  are  most  eminently  con- 
structional, and  no  architecture  can  be  good  in  which  this  is  not  the 
case.  This  is  the  great  law  at  the  foundation  of  all  styles.  And  it 
at  once  resolves  certain  points  on  which  the  practice  of  the  last  three 
centuries  has  certainly  been  at  variance  with  true  principles. 

Greek  architecture  was  in  its  origin  peculiarly  constructional  in  all 
its  parts.  Its  columns  at  certain  intervids — not  too  great  for  the  use 
of  the  flat  stone  lintel,  its  flat  roof  suited  to  the  climate,  and  all 
its  other  features  which  followed  on  these  were  natural  and  real,  be- 
cause men  knew  not  how  to  support  a  weight  with  a  greater  inter- 
columniation,  and  so  availed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  of  the 
primitive  and  savage  idea. 

But  surely  no  man  can  pretend  to  say,  that  when  once  the  arch  had 
been   discovered,   men  could  truthfully  persist  in  such  clumsy  ex- 
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pedients  aa  those  of  the  old  Greeks  Boon  came  to  be.  The  Romans 
of  course  felt  this,  but  their  style  was  not  much  more  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  compatible  with  common  sense  after  the  invention  of  the 
pointed  arch. 

For  this  is  up  to  the  present  time  the  greatest  invention  in  con- 
struction which  has  ever  been  made,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  further  such  principle  of  construction  should  be 
developed.  It  is  in  consideration  therefore  of  this  fact  that  1  so  much 
prefer  the  use  of  the  word  Pointed,  in  describing  our  form  of  architec- 
ture, to  any  other  that  has  been  proposed ;  and  this  because  it  does 
really  convey  to  the  mind  the  full  meaning  of  what  our  style  is  and 
does.  It  is  emphatically  the  style  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  not  of  this 
or  that  nation,  or  this  or  that  age.  It  ie  the  style  which  throughout 
its  construction  will  always  to  the  end  avail  itself  of  this  one  grand 
form,  whether  the  example  at  which  it  looks  comes  from  Italy,  or  from 
Germany,  or  from  our  own  land. 

Now,  I  should  not  have  ventured  so  fiar  to  trespass  on  your  time 
in  the  statement  of  what  may  seem  to  be  really  only  an  introductory 
and  prefatory  remark,  were  I  not  satisfied,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
ordinary  modem  system  of  study  of  Pointed  architecture  is  rather  to 
induce  men  to  learn  to  copy  what  their  forefathers  did  before  them, 
than  to  attempt  to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves  like  men. 

And  we  ought  to  remember  how  very  different  is  the  position  in 
which  we  stand  to  that  in  which  they  stood.  Surely  all  our  fiacilitaes, 
of  locomotion,  of  friendly  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  foreign 
lands,  and  the  like,  are  so  many  points  in  which  we  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  did  so  well  in  their  time  :  and  if  we  see  that  they 
did  so  well,  in  spite  of  all  their  comparative  disadvantages,  may  we  not 
fairly  and  confidently  expect  that  an  honest  application  of  the  same 
principles  which  they  so  well  worked  out,  may  lead  us  even  beyond 
anything  which  they  ever  dreamt  of  ? 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and  that  is,  that  the  study  to 
revive  what  is  defunct,  simply  on  antiquarian  grounds,  will  never  take 
deep  root,  or  prosper.  Unless  it  use  fairly,  and  grapple  with,  all  that 
is  put  before  it  to  do,  it  cannot  and  will  not  succeed.  It  will  exist  for 
a  time,  and  then  follow  to  an  unhonoured  grave,  the  wretched  suc- 
cession of  false  styles  which  have  so  long  held  an  ignominious  sway 
throughout  the  land. 

Now,  I  conceive  that  one  of  the  most  important  opportunities  for 
the  discovery  of  the  best  mode  of  improving  our  style,  is  the  careful 
study  of  Continental  examples  ;  for  my  view  of  the  differences  which 
prevail,  as  you  all  know,  so  decidedly  between  the  architecture  of  the 
same  ages  in  different  lands,  is  simply  this, — that  they  are  so  many 
developements  from  the  one  great  fact  of  the  pointed  arch.  Not,  as  I 
think  is  generally  asserted  and  felt,  that  they  are  the  developements 
which  were  best  suited  each  for  the  country  in  which  we  first  find  them ; 
Italian  Gothic  for  Italy,  German  for  Germany,  and  English  for  Eng- 
land. Undoubtedly  there  are  minor  points  in  which  this  may  be  most 
true ;  but  then  generally  they  are  only  minor  points  ;  as,  e.  g.,  the  dif- 
ference in  section  of  mo\ddings  requisite  in  Italy  and  in  England  to 
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produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  difference  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  caused 
also  by  the  same  variety  of  atmosphere  and  climate. 

Taking  my  view,  therefore,  of  the  developement  of  style  in  dif- 
ferent lands,  we  have  to  go  to  all  those  lands  to  discover  in  what  that 
developement  varied  h'om  our  own,  in  what  it  was  superior,  and  in 
what  inferior. 

Nor  should  I  stop  here ;  for  I  think  that  we  should  consider  well 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  merits  still  available  in  the  decorations, 
end  more  than  these  even,  of  classic  buildings.  Not  that  I  suppose  that 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  travesties  of  the  style  which  we  have  here, 
but  to  be  searched  for  in  the  ruins  which  all  must  admit  to  be  really  so 
surpassingly  and  wonderfully  striking  and  beautiful  in  their  own  place) 
and  in  the  land  of  their  origin. 

To  take  an  instance.  Is  it  not  quite  open  to  our  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be,  not  only  possible,  but  also  advantageous,  to 
take  a  hint  from  the  grand  effect  of  the  classic  cornice  ?  and  is  there 
anything  in  its  beauties  which  is  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  elements 
contained  in  the  pointed  arch  ?  The  Romanesque  builder  of  that  mag- 
nificent cathedral  at  Bamberg,  ventured  to  put  cornices  to  his  walls,  of 
grand  projection  and  depth  of  shadow,  and  he  was  followed  in  the 
same  town,  to  some  extent,  by  succeeding  artists.  And  did  they  wrong 
in  so  doing  }     I  confess  I  think  not. 

This  incidental  mention  of  the  possibility  of  a  developement  founded 
on  the  retention  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Classic  art,  may  per- 
haps well  first  be  traced  out  to  some  extent,  before  going  any  further. 
And  as  I  venture  to  consider  the  subject  at  all,  I  am  perhaps  bound  t6 
say.  not  only  why  what  is  good  is  so,  but  also  why  I  feel  that  other 
features  are  in  themselves  bad. 

Take  first  the  column.  Now  the  very  essence  of  the  use  of  this 
feature  in  Classic,  is  opposed  to  the  manner  of  its  use  in  Pointed  archie 
tecture.  There  is  a  continuity  of  idea  in  Pointed,  which  in  Classic 
was  never  thought  of.  But  this  continuity  of  idea  became  a  necessity, 
when  once  it  had  been  thought  of  and  practised ;  and  its  principle  is 
eminently  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Classic  column,  which  in  its 
form  symbolised  truly  nothing  beyond  passive  support  of  the  super- 
incumbent weight.  Were  we  to  ask  a  genuine  old  Greek  architect  to 
design  a  temple  in  his  own  style,  as  far  as  he  could,  making  use  at  the 
same  time  of  the  Pointed  arch,  what  would  be  the  result?  He  would 
'have  to  use  it  first  in  place  of  the  horizontal  entablature,  and  then  what 
kind  of  column  must  he  use  ?  His  old  Greek  column  spread  as  it  went 
down  to  the  ground,  because  all  that  it  had  to  do  was  to  bear  its  burden 
firmly  and  decidedly ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  continuous  idea. 
But  directly  a  column  supports  an  arch,  it  has  this  idea.  Its  capital 
gathers  together  the  mouldings  of  the  arch.  In  their  passage  through 
it  they  may  take  a  different  form,  but  still  not  so  different  but  that 
they  may  be  traced,  (in  all  fine  architecture  this  must  be  a  rule,)  and 
then  of  necessity  each  of  these  members  goes  on  to  the  base,  and  so  to 
the  ground.  It  is  the  active  principle  of  continuity  which  denies  to 
them  the  spread  which,  in  the  passive  column  of  old  Greece,  is  a  neces- 
sity.    And  another  point  follows  from  this,  viz..  that  the  continnous 
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shaft  will  be  as  distinctly  a  piece  of  built  masonry,  as  the  other  is  dis- 
tinctly monolithic  in  its  nature. 

The  monolithic  column  must  of  course  be  finest,  when,  as  in  the 
temples  of  Ipsamboul  and  Elephanta,  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  ;  but 
then  this  is  distinctly  a  savage  idea,  whereas  a  column,  built  up  and 
constructive  in  its  whole  character,  is  decidedly  an  evidence  of  man's 
ingenuity  and  science. 

ThQ  Greek  column  was  therefore,  from  the  day  of  the  invention  of 
the  arch,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  no  longer  applicable  in  any  building 
pretending  to  avail  iteelf  of  the  best  principles  in  construction. 

And  this  a  Greek  architect  would  soon  have  felt,  had  he  reasoned 
legitimately,  and  his  ancient  model  would  have  lost  its  own  element, 
and  assumed  instead  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Pointed  shaft.  His 
arches  would  have  required  more  abutment  than  his  own  style  gave ; 
and  this  given,  either  with  buttresses  or  piers,  his  design  would  have 
been  complete.  It  would  have  had  a  flat  roof.  But  let  me  beg  you 
here  to  remark,  that  the  steep-pitched  roof  is  not  an  element  of  the 
Pointed  style ;  on  the  contrary,  steep  and  flat  roofs  are  accidents  de- 
pending entirely  and  solely  on  variations  of  climate ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  at  least  as  absurd  to  build  a  steep  roof  in  a  tropical  climate 
merely  for  the  sake  of  effect,  as  it  would  be  to  build  a  flat  one  in  a 
northern  climate.  And  I  beg  you  to  observe  also,  that  what  I  have 
supposed  to  be  an  old  Greek  architect's  mode  of  designing,  is  that 
which  would  be  universal,  if  men  cared  to  make  their  architecture 
really  what  it  pretends  to  be,  x.  e.  constructional.  It  is  really  impos- 
sible that  it  could  be  otherwise ;  and  so  we  have  a  right,  and  more 
than  that,  to  protest  always,  and  without  ceasing,  against  the  use 
anywhere,  or  under  any  circumstances,  of  those  features  in  Classic  art, 
which  arose  from,  and  depended  upon  certain  rude  and  primitive  ideas 
as  to  construction,  which  the  invention  of  the  arch  has  entirely  anni- 
hilated. And  let  me  protest  warmly  against  the  too  common  method 
of  argument  in  this  matter,  which  seems  always  to  assume  that  the 
question  between  the  two  styles  is  one  merely  of  taste,  or  of  fitness,  or 
dependent  on  symbolism,  "when  in  reality  there  are  grounds  on  which 
difference  of  opinion  may  always  fairly  exist ;  whereas,  as  to  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  styles,  in  the  matter  of  construction,  no  one,  I  sup- 
pose, would  ever  think  of  arguing. 

But  to  resume.  I  have  shown  that  the  column,  as  used  by  the 
Greeks,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  useless  to  us.  There  remain  then, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  but  two  other  great  and  distinctive  points  in  the 
Greek  building  worthy  of  our  consideration  ;  first,  the  character  of  the 
cornice,  and  secondly,  the  character  of  the  ornamental  accessories  of 
mouldings. 

The  cornice  is  obviously  the  most  important,  and  it  requires  some 
courage  to  regard  such  a  feature  as  being  in  any  way  applicable  to  our 
own  art  and  age.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to  suggest  a  horizontal  idea 
in  an  exaggerated  form  ;  but  this  exaggeration  I  do  not  believe  at  all 
to  be  a  necessity.  Its  origin,  of  course,  was  clearly  constructional ;  it 
was  indeed  but  the  legitimate  working  out  of  the  lintel,  and  it  was  only 
as  time  wore  on,  that  men  saw  what  calm  repose  its  deep  broad  shadow. 
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flung  as  it  was  along  the  whole  line  of  a  grand  wall,  gaye  to  the  entire 
building.  Repose  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  elements  of  all  grand 
design,  and  just  that  element  in  which  almost  all  Pointed  architecture 
to  some  extent  failed,  and  in  which  all  modem  attempts,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  have  failed  stiU  more.  And  knowing  and  allowing  this, 
as  I  think  we  all  must,  I  ask,  are  we  right,  in  steadily  attempting  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  Classic  artists  did  achieve  this  one  success  at  least  ? 
In  a  paper  on  "  Town  Churches,"  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  I  have  touched 
slightly  on  this  point ;  and  I  there  affirmed,  what  I  feel  more  inclined 
to  believe  the  more  I  consider  it,  that  that  architecture  is  best  which 
best  combines  the  verticality  of  Pointed  with  the  repose  of  Classic 
architecture, — indeed,  that  no  architecture  can  be  good  without  repose, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  good  without  the  use  of  those  vertical  lines, 
which  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pointed 
element.  In  this  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  most  satisfactory 
mediaeval  buildings  would  bear  me  out,  though  perhaps  but  few  among 
modem  would  do  so  to  the  same  extent. 

But  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
proper  mode  for  the  introduction  of  the  horizontal  line  presently, 
before  going  further,  I  must  say,  lest  I  be  mistaken,  that  I  do  not  argue 
for  the  re-introduction  of  the  Classic  cornice,  but  only  for  the  re-intro- 
duction, and  avowed  use  in  designing,  of  that  which  was  its  real 
beauty — the  horizontal  line : — and  this  because  the  comice  went  too 
far.  Its  immense  line  denies  all  further  attempt  at  verticality ;  and 
the  old  column  bore  its  burden,  and  put  up  with  its  affront  patiently 
and  calmly.  But  this  the  active  principle  of  the  Pointed  style  refuses 
to  do,  and  therefore  all  introduction  of  the  horizontal  line  must  be 
delicately  defined,  and  not  coarsely  antagonistic;  suggested,  rather 
than  expressed. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  character  of  the  decorations  of 
architecture,  lliese  in  Greek  work  seem  to  me  to  have  been  oftentimes 
most  true  on  principle,  and  most  beautiful.  The  true  principle  of 
their  design  is  generally  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  clearly 
architectural.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  one  from  inattention 
to  which  most  of  the  finest  Pointed  work  is  more  or  less  defective* 
Under  the  head  of  strictly  architectural  decorations,  I  should  include 
all  surfiELce  ornamentation  of  mouldings  or  walls,  the  execution  of  which 
does  not  require  more  than  manual  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man, and  the  whole  merit  of  which,  therefore,  does  in  fact  belong  to 
the  architect  himself.  I  need  not  say  how  extensively  this  system 
prevails  in  Greek  art,  or  how  decidedly,  when  sculpture  is  introduced, 
it  is  of  the  highest  kind,  and  evidently  so. 

In  Romanesque  work,  such  ornaments  were  abundantly  used.  They 
were  not  by  any  means  always  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  yet  were 
they  never  without  their  effect  on  the  building ;  and  when,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  one  sees  in  early  transitional  examples  the  Pointed  arch 
so  adorned,  I  think  one  may  form  some  notion  of  at  least  one  feature 
of  extreme  beauty,  which  has  been  so  systematically  given  up,  and 
which  nevertheless  has  nothing  in  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  the  style  which  rejected  it.     In  illustration  of  this,  I  think  I 
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practical  and  locid  lectare  *'  On  the  Study  of  Church  Architecture/* 
illustrated  by  numerous  large  drawings. 

A  Paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchre's, 
Northampton,  with  especial  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Round, 
of  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

"  I  have  good  hope  that,  if  I  trespass  on  your  time  and  attention 
with  rather  a  longer  and  drier  paper  than  usual  on  S.  Sepulchre's 
church*  it  will  not  be  without  your  good- will  and  indulgence.  Hie 
subject,  at  all  events,  will  justi^  much  discussion,  and  may  be  viewed 
in  several  aspects.  In  a  former  |mper  I  treated  it  rather  as  connected 
with  the  history  and  description  of  the  fabric ;  I  shall  now  discuss  ques- 
tions relating  to  its  proposed  restoration ,  and  to  the  intricacies  which  it 
presents  to  the  architectural  student. 

*'  The  church  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  in  this  town,  like  the  church  of  the 
same  dedication  in  Cambridge,  is  popularly,  but  untruly,  attributed  to 
the  Templars. 

'*  The  most  tangible  memorials  of  our  pilgrim  or  crusading  Others 
are  the  round  churches,  one  of  which,  the  second  in  antiquity,  is  the 
subject  of  my  present  paper.  I  will  not  repeat  how  the  Christians  who 
had  reached  Jerusalem,  and  worshipped  there  at  the  churches  of  the 
Resurrection^  and  of  the  Martyrdom,  desired  to  erect  on  their  return, 
some  church  dedicated  to  the  same  service,  which  might  remind  them, 
at  least  in  form,  of  those  most  venerated  places.  There  they  had 
found  the  Sepulchre  surrounded  by  a  circular  church,  and  joined  to  it 
the  Martyrdom  or  the  place  of  our  Blessed  Loan's  crucifixion,  forming 
what  might  very  well  be  represented  by  a  chancel  eastward  of  the 
round.  Such  in  general  form  are  all  the  round  churches  still  existing. 
There  is  a  round  answering  to  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  or  of  the 
Sepulchre  (for  in  our  glorious  faith  the  tomb  and  the  place  of  the 
Resurrection  are  one),  and  there  is  the  chancel  answering  to  the  Mar* 
tyrdom,  which  was  built  over  the  spot  on  which  our  Loan's  Cross  had 
bieen  raised.  Among  the  pilgrim  warriors  was  one  with  whom  we  have 
especial  concern.  This  was  Simon  de  S.  Liz,  a  Norman,  a  friend  of 
the  Conqueror's,  a  man  of  great  possessions  and  high  titles,  a  devout 
man,  and  a  man  of  energy  and  activity,  for  he  was  twice  a  visitor  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  ecclesiologist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
church  builders  of  the  twelfth  and  two  following  centuries  seldom  left 
on  their  works  any  record  of  the  hand  which  erected  them.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  by  inference  that  we  assign  to  Simon  de  S.  liz,  the  erection 
of  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchre,  but  this  inference  is  so  strong  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  point  determined  as  fairly  as  such  points 
usually  are. 

"  We  often  hear  at  our  meetings  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  study  of  a  church  with  reference  to  its  history  and  its  original 
character.  I  will  now  illustrate  this  interest  from  the  church  before 
us,  confining  myself,  however,  to  the  Round,  the  only  portion  which 
is  attributed  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz.  You  are  all  aware  that  in  the  inte- 
rior we  have  a  circle  of  eight  cylindrical  columns,  supporting  pointed 
arches.     13ie  columns  are  decidedly  Norman,  and  the  arches,  though 
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that  their  bQilden  felt  well  their  importance  in  the  composition  ^  And 
is  it  well  to  forget  that  all  construction  is  necessarily  horizontal,  and 
that  if  you  ornament  construction  by  colour  or  by  carving  through- 
out the  whole  surface  of  a  building,  your  ornament  must  necessarily  be 
in  horizontal,  and  not  in  vertical  lines  ? 

Now  the  Italian  architects  felt  this,  and  they  used  accordingly,  with 
consummate  skill,  courses  of  variously  coloured  stone  or  marble,  laid  in 
natural  horizontal  courses  throughout  their  buildings,  and  certainly 
most  lovely  in  their  effect. 

In  some  of  the  mediaeval  churches  in  Greece,  too,  the  same  principle 
may  be  observed.  Among  Couchaud*s  illustrations  of  them,  there  is 
one  of  a  chapel  at  Androussa,  in  which  thin  and  thick  courses  are  used 
alternately ;  the  thin  courses  being  covered  with  a  small  carved  orna* 
ment,  apparently  very  slightly  sunk  in  the  face  of  the  stone ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  very  universal  custom  throughout  the  country. 

Nor  is  the  principle  without  support  in  English  examples.  Some  of 
the  churches  in  Northamptonshire, — the  steeple  of  Irchester,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  west  front  of  Strizton,  and  the  steeple  of  S.  Peter's, 
Northampton,— all  show  that,  where  men  had  variously  coloured 
stones  to  use,  they  wisely  used  them  in  distinct  horizontal  lines.  And  the 
constructional  arrangement  of  the  best  flint  and  stone  work  was  similar ; 
for  we  see,  in  some  Middle-Pointed  examples,  horizontal  bands  of  stone 
which  acted  as  bonding  courses,  and  whilst  they  strengthened  the  walls, 
added  much  to  their  beauty.  And  the  contrast  which  the  later  style 
of  flint  and  stone  work — as  we  see  it  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk — presents, 
when  compared  with  this,  is  very  instructive.  In  these  the  stonework 
is  all  arranged  solely  with  a  view  to  effect,  and  not  at  all  to  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  its  -magnificence  and  elaborate  cha- 
racter is  all  wasted  and  all  unsatisfactory,  and  not  for  one  instant  to  be 
compared  in  effect  with  work  done  on  true  principles  of  construction. 

This  system  has  therefore  ancient  precedent  in  its  favour  occasionally 
even  in  England, — almost  universally  in  the  south.  It  is,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  just  that  element  which  is  required  to  harmonise  and  perfect 
the  most  elaborate  Pointed  work,  and  for  the  lack  pf  which  most 
modern  work,  and  much  old,  fails  in  inspiring  that  placid  and  quiet 
feeling  which  all  great  art  should  inspire ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
in  it  nothing  at  variance  with  the  real  principles  of  the  style,  which 
are,  as  I  have  said,  entirely  constructional,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  itself 
most  clearly  so  also.  And  how  favourably  does  it  not  contrast  with 
those  modern  systems  of  introducing  colour  in  construction,  which 
generally  succeed — as  in  dark  stone  buildings,  quoined  with  white 
stone, — ^in  giving  the  dark  looking  walls  the  effect  of  being  held  toge- 
ther upon  white,  jagged  posts,  placed  at  the  angles ;  or,  as  in  such  a 
white  stone  front  as  that  of  the  new  Carlton  Club,  of  being  divided  by 
so  many  dark  smooth  lines  of  vertical  columns,  whose  colour  gives 
them  the  effect,  which  their  size  does  not  warrant,  of  supporting  the 
entire  superincumbent  weight  of  walls  and  roof! 

Now,  besides  these  elements  of  true  beauty,  there  are  others  in 
foreign  buildings  which  can  by  no  possible  reason  be  said  to  be  in  any 
way  properly  peculiar  to  the  lands  in  which  we  find  them.     And  of 
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thefte  one  of  the  first  is  height.  I  know  no  one  thing  in  which  onef 
is  so  mach  astonished^  in  all  one's  yisits  to  foreign  churches,  as  by  the 
luxury  of  that  art  which  could  afford  to  be  so  daringly  grand.  From 
the  small  chapel»  not  forty  feet  long,  to  the  glorious  minster  of  some 
four  hundred,  one  feels  more  and  more  impressed  vrith  the  sense  which 
the  old  men  evidently  entertained  of  its  value  ;  and  exaggerated  as  it 
often  is,  even  to  a  most  curious  extent,  it  is  never  contemptible.  It  ia 
indeed  a  glorious  element  of  grandeur,  and  not  the  less  to  be  admired 
by  Englishmen,  because  we  seem  always  to  have  preferred  length  to  it ; 
whilst  they,  so  that  they  could  have  height,  cared  little  as  to  tibe  length 
to  which  they  could  draw  out  a  long  arcade,  or  prolong  the  infinite 
perspective  of  a  roof.  And  there  is  perhaps  this  advantage  in  hdght 
over  length :  that  whilst  the  one  seems  entirely  done  for  ^e  gbry  of 
Ooo,  the  other  is  always  apparently  more  for  use.  So  in  a  church, 
height  in  excess  seems  to  typify  the  excess  of  their  adoration  who  so 
built ;  whilst  the  greater  length  makes  one  think  of  possible  calculations 
as  to  how  many  thousand  men  and  women  might  pass  through,  or  how 
long  a  procession  wind  along  before  it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  And 
how  contrary  this  to  that  noble  thought  of  the  latest  gone  of  our  great 
poets,  who  said, — 

"  High  heaven  disdains  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  leai  or  more." 

And  dose  upon  this  question  of  height  comes  the  consideration  of 
the  admission  of  light;  a  matter  which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by 
modem  work,  has  never  been  studied  by  modem  architects;  about 
which  the  old  men  perhaps  never  thought  or  reasoned  much,  but  in 
which  they  often  acted  well. 

Now  I  have  been  able  too  little  to  systematise  in  this  matter,  to 
pretend  to  offer  any  observationB  except  with  great  diffidence,  and  with 
many  apologies  for  their  imperfections;  but  there  seem  to  be  some 
general  ideas  which  it  may  not  be  waste  of  time  to  suggest  somewhat 
upon.  Now  there  may  be  many  modes  for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
many  various  but  equally  beau&ul  effects  of  light ;  and  this  we  all 
allow. 

There  is  the  first  principle  of  an  immense  flood  of  light ;  but  this  is 
the  simplest  and  worst,  affording  no  possibility  of  good  effects,  and, 
moreover,  not  to  be  regulated  by  art. 

There  is,  again,  the  principle  of  darkening  our  interiors ;  and  as  this 
has  been  often  done, — I  am  guilty  as  much  as  others  of  it, — I  will  say 
why  I  tbink  this  a  mistake.  It  is  so  precisely  from  the  same  cause  as 
the  last, — because  it  is  opposed  to  the  full  developement  of  architec- 
tural effects.  When  all  is  shade»  what  becomes  of  those  lovely  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade  in  which  we  all  rejoice  so  much,  when  nature 
gives  them  to  us  in  brilliant  sunshine,  glancing  through  the  dense 
foliage  of  a  woody  path,  and  without  which,  as  no  external  natural 
scenery  is  ever  perfectly  lovely,  so  can  no  internal  effect  be  perfect 
either  ? 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  t>ught  to  endeavour  ao  to  concentrate 
our  admissien  of  light  on  particular  points^  as  to  produce  as  much  aa 
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poysible  alteraativee  of  light  and  shade.  Now  this  may  frequently  be 
done  by  leaving  a  considerable  space  of  wall  unpierced,  whilst  beyond 
we  admit  more  light  than  we  otherwise  should  ;  or,  in  a  long  arcade  of 
aisle  or  cloister,  the  stopping  of  one  or  two  windows  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  I  remember  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  aisle  of  the 
choir  at  Lichfield,  where  two  bays  have  no  windows,  owing  to  the 
entrance  to  the  chapter-house  interfering  with  them ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  dark  shadow  dashed  across  the  brilliant  light  which  streams  in  on 
either  side,  is  singularly  beautiful. 

Again,  there  are  many  examples  of  great  effect  produced,  where 
great  height  exists,  by  the  admission  of  tdmost  all  the  light  at  a  level 
high  above  that  of  the  pavement.  Or  again,  the  admission  of  light  in 
vast  quantity  at  the  east  end  is,  above  all  other  plans,  admirable  in  its 
effect ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  consider  any  attempt  at  this  as  dangerous 
or  doubtful,  when  I  think  how  pitifully  mean  end  small  most  of  our 
modem  attempts  at  east  windows  are-. 

Finally,  it  may  seem  to  be  absurdly  opposed  to  old  precedent  to  say 
so,  but,  nevertheless,  let  me  say,  that  the  regular  admission  of  just 
sufficient  light  all  over  a  building,  from  apertures  pierced  regularly, 
and  at  equal  distances  all  round  it,  is  not  likely  to  be,  and  seldom  is, 
very  effective ;  and  whilst  I  would  not  recommend  the  study  of  the 
admission  of  light  simply  on  picturesque  grounds,  or  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impede  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  building,  yet  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  much  has  not  yet  been  thought  upon  this  subject,  and 
that,  nevertheless,  much  ought  to  be  thought.  And  as  I  have  said  so 
much  about  foreign  examples,  I  will  but  observe,  that  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  apsidal  east  ends  abroad  ought  to  be  gladly- seized  upon, 
instead  of  being  looked  at  doubtfully  and  hesitatingly,  ai'  though  under 
its  fair  exterior  lurked  some  evil  influence  or  some  dreaded  heresy. 
No  one  who  has  stood,  as  I  have,  at  the  west  end  of  such  a  cathedral 
as  that  of  Chartres,  and  watched  the  last  rays  die  out  from  all  other 
windows,  and  at  last  gradually  fade  away  from  the  eastern  crown  of 
light  in  its  five  windows;  or  who  has  seen  the  morning  sun  come 
through  all  these  openings  one  after  the  other,  with  matchless  and 
continued  brilliancy,  would  deny  that  such  glorious  beauties  are  catholic 
of  necessity,  and  not  to  be  confined  by  custom  or  etiquette  to  one  age 
or  one  nation. 

The  question  of  the  right  management  of  light  leads  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  the  introduction  oiP  stained  glass ;  and  if  I  am  at  all 
Tight  in  assuming  that  the  proper  admission  of  light  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  well  studied,  before  we  can  develope  any  further  than  our  fore- 
fathers did,  surely  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  vehicle  through  which 
that  light  is  admitted  must  be  just  as  much  a  subject  of  study,  and 
just  as  much  within  the  province  of  the  architect.  But  the  practice  of 
this  day  is  precisely  contrary  to  this  view,  and  very  little  glass  is 
now  put  up,  except  with  a  view  to  its  own  particular  supposed  beau* 
ties ;  and  (I  may  almost  say)  none  with  a  view  solely  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  strictly  architectural  beauties  -of  the  building.  And  this 
arises  from  the  false  estimate  which  the  world  has  formed  of  the  real 
ofllce  of  stained  glass.     It  has  been  assumed,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
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revival,  that  it  was  to  be  in  itself  artistic  and  pictorial  in  a  high  sei^e, 
whereas  really  it  ought  only  to  be  decorative.  The  mistake  has  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  painting  on  walls  has  really  been  lost  sight  of.  and 
frescoes  and  mosaics  are  dreamed  of  and  talked  of  as  things  never 
again  to  be  generally  revived. 

And  has  the  attempt  for  so-called  "  high  art*'  at  all  prospered  in 
glass  ?  I  think  not.  For  it  is  rather  remarkable  that,  where  art  has 
most  been  attempted,  there  are  the  greatest  failures  to  be  seen.  And 
if  this  be  so»  it  must  of  course  interest  us  much  to  find  out  what  is  the 
true  principle  of  glass  painting ;  that  so,  having  recovered  the  lost 
thread,  we  may  follow  up  the  course  it  leads  us,  until  we  find  ourselves 
with  some  principles  of  truth  in  our  heads,  on  which  we  can  depend 
for  guidance  in  our  developements. 

The  conditions  of  material  and  structure  are  first  to  be  considered, 
and  they  are  very  numerous. 

The  glass  must  be  in  many  pieces,  and  joined  together  with  many 
non-transparent  lines  of  lead. 

It  must  itself  be  transparent,  and  therefore  does  not  admit  of  much, 
if  of  any,  shading. 

It  must  be  firmly  tied  to  its  frame,  and  therefore  requires  iron  bars 
across  the  window  for  strength ;  and  these  are  not  transparent,  and 
must  therefore  be  visible.  And  being  better,  for  all  reasons,  outside 
the  glass  than  in,  they  must  be  made  ornamental,  and  placed  at  equal 
distances  apart,  as  otherwise  they  spoil  the  effect  of  the  stone  work. 

The  quantity  of  light  to  be  admitted  must  regulate  the  amount  of 
colour  to  be  introduced. 

It  must  be  permanent  in  colour,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that 
many  colours  i^|iould  be  stained  on  one  piece  of  glass. 

Then  as  to  the  drawing  on  glass.  This  must  never  be  in  perspec- 
tive ;  for  if  so,  it  is  certain  to  be  thoroughly  out  of  perspective  in  almost 
all  points  of  view,  and  its  perspective  lines  would  contrast  painfully 
with  the  rectangular  lines  of  saddle-bars  and  monials. 

It  must  not  be  pictorial,  for  to  be  so  it  must  make  use  of  shading* 
and  so  partially  shut  out  the  light,  for  the  admission  of  which  it  was 
specially  intended. 

It  must  be  flat  in  its  effect,  because  the  material  is  transparent;  and 
hard  and  angular,  because  at  every  turn  it  is  met  with  hard,  black, 
constructional  lines  of  lead. 

And  it  must  be  severe  in  its  draughtsmainship,  because  it  must  be 
very  clear  and  intelligible,  and  simple  in  its  lines  and  arrangement,  alike 
for  clearness  and  for  construction. 

Above  all,  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  its  only  oflice  is  to  be 
transparent,  and  that  had  it  not  been  so,  it  had  been  better  to  have 
had  plain  wall. 

And  in  arrangement  of  design,  it  must  never  pretend  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  even  the  members  themselves  of  the  architecture. 

It  must  never  venture,  for  instance,  to  throw  itself  in  one  subject 
over  more  than  one  light,  as  though  disregarding  the  monials ;  nor 
ever  put  subjects  under  canopies  (or,  as  often  is  done,  one  subject  under 
some  three,  four,  or  five,  or  six  distinct  canopies)  ;  nor  mix  up  drawing 
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of  Ifirge  and  small  figures  together  in  the  same  window ;  nor,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  similar  windows,  devise  a  succession  of  dissimilar  subjects  or 
plans  of  filling  in. 

Now,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  these  rules  is  that  which  affects 
artistic  drawing,  and  for  the  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  show  why 
this  is  not  right,  and  very  much  to  be  avoided. 

Ist.  By  analogy.  If  we  wish  to  represent  natural  forms  in  glass, 
as,  e.g.,  vine-leaves,  or  maple-leaves,  or  the  crow's  foot,  or  others,  we 
know  by  experience  that  we  may  best  do  so  by  conventionalizing  them. 
We  spread  them  out,  and  draw  them  stiffly  and  angularly,  and  then 
they  really  suggest  much  more  truly  and  forcibly  the  real  natural  form, 
than  they  would  if  they  were  drawn  in  exact  imitation  of  the  rank 
luxuriance  in  which  nature  presents  them  to  us. 
.  2nd.  The  necesssry  absence  of  perspective  in  canopies  and  pedestals 
involves  also  the  necessity,  that  that  which  stands  between  them  should 
also  not  have  perspective.  The  necessary  absence  of  shading  involves 
the  absence  of  roundness  in  effect,  and  so  the  figure  (of  a  figure  window 
I  am  speaking)  becomes  so  far  conventional,  in  that  its  transparency 
and  its  flatness  are  unlike  nature ;  and,  added  to  the  angularity  of  its 
component  parts,  and  their  dark  outlines  and  divisions,  make  it  quite 
impossible  that  it  ever  should  be. 

Now  this  is  certain,  and  therefore  it  seems  strange  that  men  should 
persevere  in  the  attempt  to  represent  nature  with  none  but  non-natural 
forms  and  instruments  at  their  command. 

Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  if  you  have  any  desire  to  have  real  art  in 
the  painting  of  glass,  you  desire,  morally  speaking,  an  impossibility ; 
(looking  at  the  price  which  you  give,  and  at  the  fact  that  no  real  artist 
would  consent  to  work  under  such  trammels,  when  he  cotild  so  much 
better  express  his  thoughts,  and  render  famous  his  genius  in  fresco  or 
in  oil ;)  and  I  think  you  have  a  sufficiency  of  reasons  why  the  designs 
for  stained  glass  ought  to  be  looked  at  solely  as  a  matter  of  decoration, 
forming  part  of  the  general  scheme  and  design  of  the  building,  and  not 
in  any  way  independent  of  it* 

So  that  truth  in  this  matter  will  oblige  us  to  throw  off  much  of  what 
some  may  think  a  developement  already  obtained,  and  to  return  to  a 
much  more  simple  and  humble  system  than  now  obtains  ;  and  we  shall 
then,  in  this  matter  of  stained  glass,  probably  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  only  to  such  developements  as  may  tend  more  to 
enhance  the  beauties  of  architecture,  whilst  we  trust  to  the  gorgeous 
fresco,  and  the  sweetly  painted  triptych,  to  give  us  that  real  display  of 
the  painter's  art  which  stained  glass  can  never  hope  to  afford. 

And  now  let  me  remark  in  how  very  many  of  the  smaller,  and  appa- 
rently  more  trivial  matters  of  our  art,  we  may,  if  we  will,  proceed 
far  more  surely  and  more  certainly  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 

In  the  arrangement  of  steps  and  floors,  for  instance,  it  is  really 
marvellous  how  very  seldom  one  sees  any  real  skill  displayed.  Now  it 
is  a  very  great  principle — such  instances  to  the  contrary  as  Hythe,  or 
Canterbury,  or  West  Walpole,  notwithstanding — that  they  should  never 
be  massed  together  in  sudden  rises*  The  rise  from  west  to  east  should 
always  be  most  gradual ;  the  spaces  between  each  step  considerable. 
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and  gradually  dimiDiBLiDg  as  they  approach  the  eaat.  By  thia  means 
the  eye  obtains  a  concave  line  of  a8cent»  rather  than  a  convex  ;  and  an 
idea  of  ease  in  the  approach  is  formed,  which  contrasts  delightfully 
with  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  convex  line,  in  arrangements  of 
steps  leading  up  to  a  higher  level,  and  only  extending  a  portion  of  its 
width,  they  should  always  be  sunk  into  it,  and  not  put  on  against  it. 
They  then  give  the  idea  of  being  cut  out  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  be 
ascended,  instead  of  being  like  step-ladders  put  on  against  it.   • 

In  other  matters  great  opportunities  often  exist ;  as,  for  instance,  tn 
such  contrivances  of  plan  as  one  sees  exhibited  in  the  plan  of  the  noble 
choir  of  S.  Sebald,  at  Nuremberg,  where  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  gradually  diminish  in  width  as  they  go  to  the  east,  and  ao 
infinitely  increase  the  effect  of  length.  Or,  again,  in  that  curious  aya* 
tem  of  the  orientation  of  chancels  and  choirs  (which  viewed  only  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view  is  still  very  admit  able,  as  any  who  have  care- 
fully studied  it  may  know  )  At  Whitby,  for  instance,  when  you  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  drior,  so  great  is  the  orientation,  that  whilst 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  unseen  the  south  side  disdoses  all  the 
beauties  of  its  design,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  unseen  until 
the  worshipper  reached  the  transept  cross,  and  now  he  stands  astonished 
at  its  wonderful  beauty  at  the  very  entrance. 

And  there  are  numberless  other  lessons  of  this  same  kind  to  be 
learned  from  ancient  art,  each  and  all  of  which  prove  to  me  that  the 
determination  only  is  required,  and  the  means  will  soon  come  for  any 
developement  which  takes  truth  for  its  starting  point. 
<  One  other  important  element  of  developement  I  must  notice,  and  then 
draw  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  im« 
portant  of  all,  but  at  the  same  time  not  one  to  be  brought  in  at  the  end 
of  a  paper  and  incidentally,  but  to  be  treated  of  at  length  and  with 
great  care,  and  that  is — The  extent  ta  which  colour  may  be  introduced 
in  construction. 

I  confess  that  I  hare  but  a  mean  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  done  in  the  middle  ages  in  Englandi  and  for  two  reasons  I  feel 
justified  in  such  an  opinion :  1st,  because  the  old  men  seem  never  to 
have  studied  or  worked  out  this  as  they  did  other  subjects ;  and,  9nd, 
because  they  never  possessed  as  we  do  means  and  facilities  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  for  developement,  by  reason  of  the  comparative  cheapnesa  of 
conveyance,  and  our  greater  knowledge  as  to  the  riches  of  the  land  in 
marbles  and  stones. 

•    YoM  will  remember  that  in  speaking  of  horizontal  lines,  I  observed 
that  they  should  or  might  well  be  in  alternate  colours. 

There  is  only  one  further  remark  that  I  need  make  on  this  point, 
viz.  that  these  two  colours  should  never  be  exactly  equal-^one, 
generally  the  lighter  colour,  should  predominate :  without  thia  wt 
should  have  confusion.  But  not  only  should  horizontal  lines  be  intro- 
duced because  they  are  constructional,  but  M  built  decoration  should 
be  very  clearly  constructional  also.  Thus  e.g.,  any  colour  in  the 
spandrels  of  arches  should  contain  a  decided  circle  filling  up  the  space, 
or  another  arch  springing  from  the  haunches  of  the  main  arches,  and 
its  spandrels  again  filled  in  with  circles.     And  this  is  necessary  i^ot  ao 
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jfkuoh  because  streogth  requires  it»  as  because  these  are  the  strong 
forms  in  such  a  position,  and  no  form  can  look  well  unless  it  be  such 
an  one  as  would  be  good  also»  supposing  it  to  be  simply  done  for  the 
sake  of  strength. 

Again,  decoration  by  colour  in  arches  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  distinct  rims,  the  same  as  those  natural  to  the  construc- 
tion ;  and  should,  on  no  account,  I  think,  run  across  the  arch  and 
quite  to- its  back,  and  then  be  continued  on  in  horizontal  lines  like  the 
rustication  of  classic  masonry,  and  like  much  of  the  Italian  mediaeval 
work.  And  arches  should  be  carefully  defined  and  kept  away  and 
distinct  in  colour  from  the  wall,  their  office  being  quite  distinct  from  its 
office,  and  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  it  in  decoration. 

And  for  materials  we  have  not  far  to  go.  My  friend  Mr.  Butter- 
field  has  shown  in  Margaret  Street  what  can  be  done  in  bricks,  and  it . 
IS  no  disparagement  to  say  of  his  noble  work,  that  it  must  be  looked 
at  as  the  first  only  of  a  long  series  in  which  more  and  more  improve- 
ment n>ay  be  looked  for.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  brick  may  be 
used,  .and  the  variety  of  colour  of  which  it  is  susceptible  point  to  it  as 
our  most  available  material. 

Another  material  is  tiles ;  in  which  up  to  the  present  time  much 
less  has  been  done  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  They  might,  I 
am  confident,  be  made  most  available,  filled  in  in  wall-veil  decoration* 
and  used  in  cornices*  string-courses,  and  the  like.  The  permanence  of 
their  colour  is  a  great  argument  in  their  favour,  and  the  encouragement 
their  use  would  give  to  a  national  manufacture  not  less  so.  And 
why  have  we  never  attempted  the  use  of  some  other  colour  for  tiled 
roofs  than  our  universal  red  ?  At  least,  as  far  as  turrets  go,  we  know 
how  beautiful  are  the  green  tiled  roofs  of  the  south  of'  Europe,  and 
would  they  not  be  quite  as  good  here  ? 

And  again,  as  to  material,  I  dare  say  not  one  of  us  came  away  from 
the  Great  Exhibition  last  year,  without  feeling  how  great  a  treasure 
this  country  possesses  in  the  coloured  marbles  and  stones  which  we 
there  saw.  If  such  an  one  there  is,  let  him  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  and 
no  doubt  he  will  come  back  convinced  that  with  such  materials  at  our 
command,  and  with  the  riches  which  in  this  country  are  so  often 
lavished  on  building,  we  must  be  unworthy  of  all  credit,  incapable  of 
all  improvement,  if  we  stop  where  we  are  and  make  no  advance,  but 
continue  as  we  have  so  long  done,  subject  to  the  imputation  that  the 
revival  of  a  dead  art  is  our  only  object,  the  reproduction  (and  no 
more)  of  its  beauties  our  only  aosbition,  and  the  attempt  to  grapple 
with  and  deal  with  th^  difficulties  which  alteration  in  manners,  in  life, 
and  in  circumstances,  have  produced,  our  greatest  stumbling-block  and 
fear. 

And  a  few  words  more  in  conclusion.  1  have  attempted  to  show 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  truth  in  all  good  architecture,  careful 
obedience  to  which  is  the  only  and  the  universal  test  of  success.  And 
rhave  attempted  also  to  show  that  this  principle  is  to  be  found  more 
in  true  construction  than  in  anything  else.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
principles  of  construction  upon  which  we  commence  being  thoroughly 
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good,  and  all  the  decorations  of  those  constnictiye  parts  arranged  with 
careful  attention  to  the  same  truthful  principle,  our  developements  in 
architecture  must  of  necessity  he  so  far  good.     But  eofar  only.     And 
this  is  not  perhaps  saying  much  ;  it  is  hut  laying  down  a  rule  and  a 
principle  which  will  he  at  most  the  far  off  foundation  of  a  real  archi- 
tect's merits.     But  just  as  without  sound  foundations  no  building  can 
stand,  so  without  sound  principles  to  hegin  upon  no  artist  can  work. 
The  real  merits  of  the  artist  indeed  are  to  come  long  after,  not  to  be 
learnt  by  rules,  or  taught  by  easy  lectures,  or  by  study  of  old  examples, 
valuable  as  all  these  may  be.     These  indeed  may  make  the  decently 
respectable  workman,  they  may  prevent  glaring  errors,  and  may  ensure 
sound  construction,  but  this  is  all.     And  is  this  art  ?     Sad  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  ask,  but  so  it  is.     Three  hundred  years  have  not  in  vain 
essayed  to  erase  from  the  list  of  arts  the  noblest  and  the  most  useful 
of  all.  She — the  mother  of  all  else — ^to  whom  other  arts  are  subsidiary, 
—by  whom  they  are  to  be  guided,  directed,  and  taught — she,  alas !  is 
forgotten  as  an  art  and  thought  of  and  taught  as  a  mere  trade.     She 
whose  powers  for  good  might  have  done  wonders  for  the  world  and 
for  the  Church,  has  been  lost  and  forgotten.     And  now  that  she  raises 
her  head  again,  is  it  to  be  in  life  and  in  vigour  or  as  a  resuscitation  and 
vision  only  of  the  past  ?     Is  she  to  teach  without  principles,  to  work 
without  fire,  to  live,  and  be  without  life  ?     Surely  not,  and  so  let  me 
not  be  supposed  in  what  I  have  here  said,  to  have  thought  for  one  in* 
stant  that  our  art  could  prosper  without  artists,  but  only  that  artists  if 
they  would  prosper  in  their  art  must  pursue  it  on  truthful  principles, 
must  carry  out  their  principles  in  every  thing ;  and  above  all  let  me 
add,  in  touching  a  religious  branch  of  such  a  noble  art,  must  remember 
in  whose  cause  it  is  that  they  work ;   and  that  before  they  can  dare  to 
hope  for  success,  they  must  first  see  well  that  they  have  not  only  the 
natural  feeling  of  the  artist,  but,  as  much  as  this,  the  truthful,  and 
therefore  thoroughly  religious  feeling  of  the  Christian.    These  together 
will  make  an  artist ;  but  neither  without  the  other.     And  while  there 
is  great  danger  that  one  class  of  men  may  think  that  they  may  prosper 
in  a  religious  branch  of  an  art  without  religion,  there  is  perhaps  an 
almost  equal  danger  lest  others  should  mistake  religion  for  art  and 
deem  that  so  an  architect  be  religious,  his  success  must  be  certain, 
and  his  work  always  good.     Would  that  it  were  so,  for  then  we 
might  have  many  great  artuts ;  but  well  we  know  that  so  it  cannot  be 
unless  we  are  content  to  say  that  the  kind  of  inspiration  which  fits  a 
sculptor  or  a  painter  for  his  work,  is  unnecessary  in  an  architect ;  and 
this,  I  trust,  but  few  at  this  day  will  venture  to  say,  though  indeed 
our  practice  would  oflen  seem  to  justify  this,  and  even  harder  sayingt 
than  this. 
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Wk  owe  some  apology  to  Mr.  Woodyer  for  not  having  taken  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  noticing,  from  actual  inspection,  the  remarkable  church 
he  has  lately  built  for  a  member  of  our  Society  at  Highnam.  near  Glou* 
cester.  This  building,  intended  in  great  measure  as  a  memorial  to  a 
deceased  wife,  is  one  of  the'  most  complete  in  scale  and  fitting,  and  one 
of  the  most  costly,  of  the  churches  built  within  the  last  ten  years.  We 
are  heartily  glad  that  such  a  structure  fell  into  hands  so  qualified  to  do 
it  justice  as  those  of  Mr.  Woodyer. 

Highnam  church  occupies  a  very  good  situation  on  slightly  rising 
ground*  and  its  tower  and  spire,  which  are  of  very  unusual  dignity  and 
elevation,  form  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  this  part  of  the  vale  of 
Gloucester .  The  plan  comprises  a  chancel,  with  a  mortuary  chapel 
(like  a  half-aisle)  on  its  southern  side,  and  a  sacristy  on  the  north ;  a 
clerestoried  nave ;  two  aisles ;  western  tower ;  and  a  porch,  with  a  par- 
vise  over  it,  on  the  south-west.  The  style  is,  of  course.  Middle- Pointed ; 
the  material  a  blue*coioured  stone,  roughly  hewn,  with  white  dressinga. 

To  speak  first  of  the  exterior ;  the  general  height  of  the  building, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  tower  and  spire  are  the  most  striking  character- 
istics. Old  red  tiles  have  been  judiciously  chosen  for  the  roofs,  with 
ridge  crests  to  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  that  of  the  latter  being  the 
more  elaborate.  The  aisles  have  lean-to  roofs  under  the  clerestory. 
'Vhe  cornices,  buttresses,  and  other  architectural  details  are  moulded 
with  great  vigour  and  richness.  The  tower,  which,  even  without  the 
spire,  is  unusually  lofty,  has  three  stages ;  of  which  the  lowest  has  a 
good  west  window  of  two  lights  with  a  traceried  heading  of  trefoils ; 
the  middle  stage  (which  is  of  greater  height  than  the  lower  one)  baa  a 
tall  single  trefoiled  light  with  a  single  quatrefoil  in  its  head ;  and  the 
belfry,  which  soars  nobly  above  the  nave,  has  on  each  side  two  large 
adjacent  deeply  recessed  windows,  of  two  cinq-foiled  lights,  with  four 
radiating  quatrefoils  in  the  head  of  each.  Below  the  belfry-stage  there 
is  a  deep  band  of  ornamental  panelling,  with  shields  of  arms  introduced ; 
and  there  is  a  panelled  cornice  above.  The  spire  is  octagonal,  with 
crocketed  ribs  at  the  angles ;  spire*  lights,  each  of  two  lights  and  tran- 
somed,  on  the  cardinal  facei ,  and  near  the  top  of  the  spire  another 
range  of  small  single  spire-lights.  At  the  four  angles  of  the  tower  are 
tall  pinnacles,  with  elaborate  mouldings  of  ball-flowers,  supporting 
arched  buttresses  which  abut  on  the  oblique  sides  of  the  spire.  The 
grouping  here  is  complicated,  but  very  e£Fective ;  and  the  buttresses  to 
the  tower  are  well  managed,  although  a  fault  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
some  Flamboyant- like  arcading,  admitted  into  parts  of  their  decoration. 
Over  the  porch  door,  in  the  wall  of  the  parvise.  is  a  bas-relief,  well  ex- 
ecuted, of  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  and  of  the  Shepherds ;  the 
entrance  to  the  porch  is  filled  judiciously  with  the  open  framework  of  a 
door  filled  with  wire  to  exclude  birds.  Before  leaving  the  exterior  we 
.must  enter  a  protest  against  the  label  of  the  south  window  of  the 
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cbaocel,  which»  covering  a  window  of  six  narrow  equal  lights*  is  in- 
dented over  each  of  the  lights  in  a  way  for  which  we  neyer  saw  a  pre- 
cedent, and  of  which  the  effect  is  most  ungraceful. 

Passing  inside*  the  effect  is  very  imposing,  recalling  by  its  complete'' 
nees  the  interior  of  Mr.  Pugin's  church  at  Cheadle,  although  colour  is 
much  more  sparingly  and  judiciously  used  at  Highnam.  The  chancel 
is  very  high,  with  a  coved  roof,  coloured  blue  with  gold  stars,  and  with 
legends,  &c.,  on  the  ribs.  In  its  north  wall  there  is  a  small  window, 
eastwards  of  the  vestry,  over  a  credence-niche  (which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  necessary)  and  a  projecting  organ-chamber,  bracketed  out, 
with  the  pipes  of  the  organ  ranged  in  front  with  much  taste.  On  the 
south  of  the  chancel  is  the  odd  window,  mentioned  above,  of  six  very 
narrow  lights,  with  small  quatrefoils  above.  Beneath  are  the  sedilia, 
three  seats  of  equal  height,  with  canopies  and  detached  shafts  of  po- 
lished marble.  Westward  of  this  is  an  open  arch  to  the  mortuary 
chapel.  The  east  window,  which  is  of  three  lights  only,  is  scarcely 
dignified  enough  for  its  position.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  we 
bdieve,  by  Ward  and  Nixon,  representing  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Last  Supper,  and  the  Ascension.  The  west  of  the  chancel  is  filled  by  a 
high  screen,  open,  of  five  compartments.  The  design  of  this  is  rather 
heavy,  and  the  oak  is  here,  and  generally,  made  too  dark  by  varnish. 
It  IS  most  unfortunate,  and  in  a  church  like  this  almost  inexplicable, 
that  the  ritual  arrangements  are  not  consistent.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  outside  the  screen,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  small  prayer- 
desk  facing  north.  The  architect,  however,  is  not  answerable  for 
this.  The  stalls  are  less  carefully  designed  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  they  are  merely  longitudinal  seats  with  desks,  and  forms  with 
open  desks  before  them  for  the  boys.  There  are  sanctuary  rails  of 
metal,  painted  blue,  and  gilt ;  the  footpace  of  the  altar  is  a  tesselation ; 
and  the  altar  is  properly  vested,  though  without  candles.  There  is  a 
reredos  of  two  ranges  of  low  canopied  niches,  six  to  a  row.  Unfortu- 
nately these  niches  contain  nothing  hut  flowers  and  labels  bearing 
legends.  In  the  middle  is  a  larger  niche,  holding  a  carved  cross.  The 
chancel  is  lighted  by  six  handsome  chandeliers. 

The  nave  displays  a  very  rich  chancel-arch,  and  on  each  side  an 
arcade  of  five  very  lofty  and  weU  moulded  arches,  below  a  range  of 
clerestory  windows,  which  are  quatrefoils  in  deeply  recessed  hoods, 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Its  roof  is  open,  with  all  its  rafters  and  tim- 
bers coloured ;  and  is  particularly  l^ht  and  well  relieved  in  effect. 
Eastward  of  the  north  aisle,  an  aperture  to  the  oigan  chamber  is  filled 
with  open  tracery  of  trefoils.  The  south  aisle  opens  by  an  arch,  filled 
with  a  coloured  metal  screen  into  the  mortuary  chapel.  The  font  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  of  good  design,  octagonal,  with  its 
shafts  coloured,  and  with  coloured  shields  bearing  emblems.  It  has  a 
lofty  suspended  cover.  The  pulpit,  north-east  of  the  nave,  is  of  stone, 
very  elaborate,  on  detached  shafts ;  near  it  stands  a  folding  lettem  for  the 
lessons.  All  the  seats  are  of  solid  oak,  somewhat  cumbrous  perhaps  in 
design,  and  too  darkly  coloured.  They  are  floored  in  oak,  on  a  level 
with  the  tiling  of  the  nave.  The  vestry  is  fitted  up  very  completely ; 
and  is  adorned  by  a  triptych,  in  good  condition,  by  Johim  Schwartz* 
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representing  the  Ecce  Homo,  We  were  much  pleased  with  all  the 
metal  work  about  the  church. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  stained  glass  in  the  chancel.  The 
whole  church  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  generally  of  a  creditable 
kind ;  and  the  iconography  of  the  design  has  been  well  studied ;  pro* 
phets  and  apostles  answering  each  other.  The  glass  in  the  north  aisle, 
by  Mr.  Wailes,  (we  were  told»)  is  wanting  in  the  relief  which  some  more 
grisaille,  or  white  glass,  would  have  given.  The  glass  in  the  south 
aisle  is  less  good.  The  west  window  is  filled  with  heads  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  The  mortuary  chapel  is  free  from  any  fittings.  We  cannot 
but  regret  the  incongruity  of  a  bust  under  a  canopy  having  been  allowed 
in  this  part  of  the  building. 

Our  readers  will  see  from  the  above  description  that  Highnam 
church  is  a  very  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  Ecclesiological  revival. 
We  can  only  wish  that  the  frequency  and  the  method  of  performance 
of  the  services  of  this  church,  were  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the 
beauty  of  the  fabric,  which  the  founder's  munificence,  and  the  archi- 
tect's ability,  have  here  provided* 
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Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  a  former  volume  we  introduced  to  them 
our  spirited  and  interesting  contemporary,  the  New  York  Ecclesiologist, 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Transatlantic  Ecclesiological 
Society.  At  that  time  we  were  able  to  notice  the  first  volume.  We 
have  now  to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  the  fourth,  and  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  remark  that  the  same  sound  principles  which  charac- 
terized the  work  at  its  starting  still  continue  the  animating  principles 
of  its  pages,  which  as  before  consist  partly  of  original,  and  partly  of 
extracted  matter.  After  a  notice  of  such  portions  of  the  general  con- 
tents as  call  for  particular  comment,  we  will  give  in  a  connected  form 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  new  churches  which  are  duly  recorded  in 
the  periodical. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  second  volume  (March,  1850)  is  an  ex* 
tremely  interesting  article  on  cathedrals,  showing  in  answer  to  the  not 
unnatural  objections  existing  against  them  in  America,  from  their  absence 
there,  and  the  aspect  which  the  actual  English  system,  seen  at  a  distance 
and  without  sufficient  light  of  history,  is  apt  to  present,  what  their  true 
scope  and  intention  are.  This  article  deserves  particular  attention  at 
present,  from  the  interest  which  has  been  recently  felt  in  the  American 
Church  upon  the  cathedral  question.  In  the  same  number  we  observe 
that  Mr.  Wills  defends  with  great  good  humour  his  church  at  San  Fran* 
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cis(io  from  the  crittcism  we  passed  upon  it.  In  this  and  in  the  preceding 
number  we  find  the  practical  question  of  ventilation  handled,  and  papers 
contributed  upon  gravestones  and  the  pew  system,  the  latter  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hobart.  A  visitor  at  Rome  sends  ecclesiological  notes  of 
some  of  the  churches  there.  The  sixth  number  (September,  1850) 
commences  with  a  curious  retrospective  review  of  an  "  Essay  on  Church 
Architecture,"  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  published  in  1 836,  and 
containing  for  its  early  date  most  sound  and  Christian  principles.  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  how  an  American  Bishop,  three  years  before  our 
own  society  existed,  denounces  pews,  and  upholds  as  "best"  "the  old 
mode  of  benches." 

"  Ecclcsiological  Athens"  forms  the  topic  of  another  article  in  this 
i^umber;  several  of  tbe  old  churches  in  Athens,  including  S.  Teodoro 
and  the  Justinianic  Cathedral,  are  noticed.  Of  the  new  cathedral  we 
learn  that  "  it  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  old  churches,  but  of  the 
same  general  plan,  with  the  exception  of  a  greater  length  of  nave."  It 
h  observable  that  modem  Greek  Churches  have  abandoned  that  pecu- 
liar Byzantine  feature,  squareness ;  "  the  columns  which  separate  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  capitals  richly 
sculptured.  At  the  west  end  is  a  portico,  formed  by  three  arches, 
supported  on  double  columns,  all  of  white  marble,  llie  progress  of 
the  works  is  very  slow,  I  believe  for  want  of  means."  l*he  wooden 
chapel  of  the  recently  founded  ecclesiastical  seminary, — the  only  one 
in  Greece,  and  numbering  thirty  students,— >- is  praised- for  propriety 
and  good  taste.  The  seventh  and  last  number  of  this  volume  com- 
prises a  thoughtful  letter  on  the  cathedral  system,  with  the  signa* 
ture  W. 

The  third  volume  commences  with  the  year  1851.  We  note  in  the 
first  number  the  review  of  a  plea  for  a  Church  Hospital  in  Uie  city  of 
New  York,  in  two  lectures,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  We  need 
say  nothing  in  praise  of  their  subject  matter-~one  which  we  earnestly 
commend  to  our  friends  of  London. 

The  double  third  and  fourth  numbers  among  other  matter  contain  a 
letter  from  Buenos  Ayres  comprising  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  in 
the  English  chapel  there,  service  is  maintained  twice  every  day. 

The  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  commencing  with  the  present 
year,  and  the  last  which  we  have  received,  contains  an  interesting 
document ;  **  An  Ofiice  to  be  used  in  the  Restauration  [re-consecra- 
tion] of  a  Church,"  from  the  Irish  Prayer  Book.  We  propose  some 
day  republishing  this  ofiSice.  The  same  number  contains  a  peculiarly 
interesting  letter  detailing  the  progress  of  the  Church's  missionary 
Work,  among  the  hills  of  New  Jersey.  At  one  station,  a  sum  of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  dollars  sufiUced  to  provide  correct  arrangements  of  a 
room  used  for  temporary  worship,  and  hitherto  fitted  in  tbe  true  con* 
venticle  type  ;  of  this  sum  half  was  reserved  for  the  altar,  with  marble 
mensa,  which  will  serve  for  the  future  church,  destined  to  succeed  to 
this  room.  A  most  pleasing  narrative  is  given  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  was  welcomed  in  a  village  which  appears 
under  the  initial  B.  Nearly  the  first  person  solicited,  and  he  a  poor  man, 
gave  a  site  and  five-and-twenty  dollars;  within  an  hoar  the  dollars 
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subscribed  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  the  village  cannon  was  fired 
off  by  the  good  people  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  two  hundred  dollars 
soon  swelled  to  between  nine  and  ten ;  and  plans  for  a  wooden  church 
to  cost  twelve  hundred  were  forthwith  prepared  and  the  work  com- 
menced. Details  are  given  of  the  building,  which  comprise  a  well-pro- 
portioned and  properly  arranged  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  being 
loftier  than  the  nave,  while  the  chancel- screen  will  be  constructional » 
as  it  should  be  in  a  wooden  church.  All  the  stone  for  the  foundation 
was  carted  without  charge,  and  one  zealous  farmer  said  his  team  should 
not  be  taken  off  till  the  work  was  finished. 

Having  taken  this  brief  survey  of  the  editorial  matter  of  the  numbers 
of  the  New  York  Ecclesiologist  before  us,  we  shall  give  short  notices 
of  several  of  the  more  remarkable  new  churches  described  in  its  pages. 

All  Angeh  Church,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Mr.  Upjohn ; 
a  wooden  church,  with,  we  read,  a  roof  of  not  a  sufficient  pitch, 
windows  too  broad  ;  the  chancel^  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  building, 
is  fitted  with  a  desk,  to  say  the  service  from,  on  the  south  side 
k)oking  north,  and  sedilia  in  the  sanctuary.  There  is  a  sanctuary  rail 
and  a  rise  of  one  step,  the  chancel  standing  three  steps  above  the 
nave. 

Holy  Innocents,  West  Point,  New  York,  built  by  its  founder,  Profes- 
sor Weir,  who  is  also  architect,  with  a  sum  of  money  he  had  laid  aside 
as  his  daughter's  portion,  in  memorial  of  her  early  death.  It  stands  in 
a  somewhat  secluded  spot  on  the  lofty  bank  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  cru- 
ciform,  with  the  porch,  south  of  the  south  transept,  "  a  most  unautho- 
rised position  we  believe,*'  and  the  tower  (which  is  battlemented)  at 
the  north-east  of  chancel,  the  lower  story  being  used  for  vestry.  The 
church  holds  about  ^.50.  "The  arrangement  of  the  chancel  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory."  There  are  triple  sedilia  properly  placed ;  no 
east  window  but  side  windows  to  the  chancel.  The  seats  are  open, 
"  of  a  plain  but  excellent  character.  The  roof  Is  open  and  of  the  sim- 
plest kind."  **  The  walls  are  plaistered  and  tinted,  and  not  (we  are 
happy  to  say)  painted  in  imitation  of  stone.  We  have  understood  that 
it  was  proposed  to  cover  them  with  fresco  painting,  the  subjects  being 
connected  with  childhood,  and  dravra  from  the  scriptures.''  The  win- 
dows "  rather  wide  lancets  without  hoods,  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,"  the  font  of  stone  stands  just  within  the  entrance.  The  material 
of  the  church  is  "  granite  of  the  hills."  The  roof  is  high-pitched. 
"  There  is  a  reality  about  the  church  which  to  us  was  quite  refreshing." 
Jt  is  clear  that  this  church  does  not  come  up  to  the  scientific  require- 
ments of  Ecclesiology.  It  is  equally  clear  that  its  whole  spirit  is  one 
to  make  the  Churchman  rejoice. 

Holy  Trinity,  Geneva,  Western  New  York,  built  in  1843,  at  the  cost 
of  30,000  dollars,  in  Third-Pointed  of  the  day,  shows  much  better  in- 
tention than  execution. 

8,  — -,  Waukesha^  Wisconsin,  by  Mr.  Franks,  of  late  First- Pointed, 
comprises  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  well-proportioned  chancel,  properly 
fitted,  the  side  walls  being  of  stone,  and  the  clerestory  and  its  supports 
.of  wood. 

Calvary  Church,   Northern  Liberties,    Philadelphia,  monumental  to 
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Bishop  White,  consists  of  a  chancel  16  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  organ  cham-* 
ber  to  the  north  and  tower  to  the  south,  of  a  nave  73  ft.  by  36  ft.  Thia 
is  of  course  sadly  too  broad,  but  in  justice  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Grie8» 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  shortening  the  chancel  and  widening 
the  nave  is  the  act  of  the  committee,  who  seem  to  have  sacrificed  every-» 
thing  to  the  porch  and  the  tower.  The  style  is  First-Pointed,  the  east 
window  a  triplet,  the  side  lights  single  and  the  west  end  a  coaplet. 
*'  The  ritual  arrangements  consist  of  an  altar  raised  on  two  steps,  bat 
unfortunately  without  footpace;  credence -table  to  the  north,  and  a 
space  marked  sedilia  to  the  south."  The  prayer- desk  looks  west.  The 
font  stands  at  the  west  end,  but  it  is  feared  was  to  be  moved  eastward. 
The  spire  is  a  slated  broach,  and  our  contemporary  regrets  that  a  few 
feet  could  not  be  taken  from  it  to  add  to  the  tower. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Part  Richmond,  PhUadelphia,  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory First-Pointed  church  by  Mr.  Notman,  finished  about  1847. 

S.  James*,  Hyde  Park,  Duchess  County,  New  York,  built  about 
1845  or  1846,  without  the  aid  of  a  professional  architect,  is  about 
1 02  feet  in  length,  by  28.  The  chancel  would  be  of  good  proportion 
were  not  the  eastern  portion  screened  off  for  a  sacristy.  Morning 
Prayer  is  said  in  this  church  at  the  altar.  This  church,  from  the  de- 
scription, was  built  with  very  good  intentions,  but  insufiicient  know- 
ledge. 

S,  Mary,  Beechwood,  Westchester  County,  New  York. — A  First- Pointed 
church,  erected  from  the  designs  of  a  priest,  at  the  cost,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Creighton  (who  it  will  be  remembered  refused  the 
provisional  bishopric  of  New  York),  from  the  short  description  given, 
is  clearly  a  church  of  very  good  intentions.  It  is,  unfortunately,  cru- 
ciform, without  aisles  or  central  tower.  The  material  is  granite,  and 
appropriate  stained  glass  is  secured  for  the  windows. 

S.  Paul,  Wilkesborough,  North  Carolina,  of  which  the  Rector  was 
architect,  appears  a  very  creditable  church.  It  is  built  of  brick  in  the 
First- Pointed  style,  and  the  dimensions  are  :-*chancel,  18  feet  by  12, 
nave,  42  feet  by  20 ;  twelve  feet  we  may  observe  is  not  broad  enough 
for  a  properly  arranged  chancel.  I'he  ritual  arrangements  are  satisfac* 
tory ;  the  altar,  properly  vested,  stands  on  a  footpace,  on  a  sanctuary 
raised  three  steps  above  the  chancel.  There  are  stalls  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  but  the  prayers  are  said  eastward,  at  the  steps  of 
the  sanctuary.  A  lettern  is  used  for  the  lessons.  The  chancel  screen 
is  found  in  the  shape  of  a  low  rail.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  north- 
east of  the  nave.  The  seats  are  all  open  with  square  ends.  The  font, 
properly  placed,  is  carved  out  of  a  block  of  poplar  —stone,  we  need  not 
say,  would  be  infinitely  preferable,  though  so  far  there  is  the  excuse  for 
this  deviation  from  tradition,  that  the  English  Canon  ordering  that 
material  is  not  in  force  in  the  United  States.  This  font  has  a  drain 
and  a  high  pointed  cover.  *'  S.  Paul's  is  a  mission  church,  the  mission 
ground  covering  an  area  of  60  miles  by  40.  There  is  daUy  service  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  throughout  the  year,  and  the  chants  are  all  sung 
antiphonally  by  priest  and  people.*' 

Chapel  of  Grace,  New  York,  is  a  pretentious  cruciform  parish  church, 
in  spite  of  its  incongruous — (we  cannot  call  it)  dedication,  of  a  cruciform 
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plan,  and  aspiring  after  flamboyant  details,  worked  in  a  great  measure 
of  sham  materials.  Open  and  free  seats  are  the  redeeming  feature. 
To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Ren  wick,  the  architect^  he  gave  the  design  as  his 
contribution  to  a  free  church. 

S.Jatnes^New  London,  Connecticut. — "  Mr.  Upjohn  was  the  architect 
of  this  church.  It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  transepts 
of  one,  and  chancel  with  aisles,  also  of  one  bay.  The  tower,  at  the 
north-west  angle,  is  of  four  stages,  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire.  The 
west  side  contains  in  the  lower  stage  a  door  with  a  segmental  head 
under  a  pointed  arch,  the  tympanum  being  less  plain.  The  spire  is 
crocketed,  with  two  rows  of  lights,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross. 
Pinnacles  at  the  base  are  sadly  wanted,  or  else  the  spire  should  have 
been  a  plain  broach.  The  west  front  is  certainly  the  weakest  part  of 
the  exterior,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  the  works  of  this  architect, 
where  he  does  not  build  a  western  tower.  Instead  of  a  window  of  the 
usual  shape,  there  is  only  a  large  foliated  circle,  and  a  door  under  a 
straight-sided  canopy.  The  aisles  have  single  lights,  the  tower  only 
occupying  about  half  the  width  of  the  north  aisle,  although  projecting 
beyond  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights,  with  flamboyant  tracery,  and  the  remaining  ones  of  two,  the 
north  and  south  transept  windows  having  quatrefoiled  circles  in  the 
head,  the  others  simple  quatrefoils.  There  are  end  doors  in  the  tran- 
septs, making  four  in  all,  yet  there  is  no  porch.  The  roof  of  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  nave  aisles  instead  of  being  carried  straight  on  to  the  tran- 
sept, is  inclined  upwards  to  look  like  a  transept  aisle,  and  the  chancel 
aisle  roofs  are  broken  so  as  to  produce  the  same  eflfect ;  a  very  disagree- 
able one  we  need  hardly  say.  Only  the  chancel  gable  is  finished  by  a 
cross,  the  others  having  crops. 

**  Entering  we  find  at  the  west  a  vestibule  or  lobby  lighted  by  square- 
headed  slits.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  support  an  organ 
gallery ;  there  are  also  galleries  in  the  aisles  the  depth  of  one  bay. 
The  pews  have  doors  and  are  of  unequal  length.  The  seats  in  the 
transepts  face  north  and  south  with  a  central  passage.  The  pillars  and 
arches  are  of  wood,  supporting  an  open  arcade,  an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  in  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn.  The  roofs  consist  of  arched  braces 
and  collars,  the  arch  being  septfoiled  and  double  feathered,  looking 
more  like  Moorish  than  Pointed  work.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  chancel,  entered  from  the  aisle,  with  the  font  on  its 
right ;  at  the  opposite  comer  is  the  prayer-desk.  There  are  four  stalls 
in  the  chancel,  which  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  separated  from  its 
aisles  by  parcloses,  simple  but  good.  There  is  however  no  screen.  The 
sanctuary  is  raised  on  one  step,  enclosed  by  a  gilt  rail.  It  contains  an 
altar,  credence  and  three  sedilia,  all  of  wood,  and  there  is  a  wooden 
reredos,  arcaded,  painted  blue  and  filled  with  inscriptions.  The  chancel 
aisles  are  empty,  excepting  that  the  northern  one  contains  Bishop  Sea* 
bury's  tomb,  which  stands  north  and  south  !  It  is  a  low,  panelled  tomb 
under  an  ogee  canopy,  standing  out  from  the  wall  and  looking  as  though 
it  were  a  temporary  erection.  The  Bishop's  remains  were  translated  to 
the  church  in  September,  1849." 

We  need  hardly  point  out  the  great  interest  attaching  to  Seabury*8 
resting  place. 
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"  Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  is  also  a  work  of  Mr.  Upjoho's. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  of  five  bays,  tower  at  the  east  end  of 
south  aisle,  and  chancel  with  sacristy  on  the  north.  The  style  is  First- 
Pointed,  the  aisle  windows  being  lancets  of  great  size.  The  east  win- 
dow is  a  triplet,  the  west,  a  large  plain  circle,  high  up  in  the  gable. 
There  are  no  west  windows  to  the  aisles,  so  that  there  is  an  enormous 
expanse  of  blank  wall.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  similar  to  those 
in  New  London,  (we  cannot  but  ask  why  the  stalls  ou  the  north  side 
have  canopies  like  the  sedilia,  while  those  on  the  south  are  plain),  and 
the  position  of  the  font  may  in  some  degree  be  excused  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  entrance  is  in  the  tower ;  an  awkward  plan*  although 
there  would  have  been  some  difficulty  in  providing  another  door,  as  the 
ground  falls  rapidly  to  the  river  Thames,  which  runs  close  to  its  western 
fiide. 

"  The  pillars  and  arches  are  of  wood,  and  as  well  as  the  roof  are  plainer 
both  in  design  and  colouring  than  at  S.  James's.  This  method  of  con- 
struction seems  to  us  to  have  the  great  fault  of  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clerestory,  thereby  exhibiting  an  immense  broadside  of 
roof,  which  looks  as  though  it  would  overwhelm  the  whole  structure, 
for  although  the  aisle  roofs  are  at  a  different  angle  from  the  nave,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  distinct  mass. 

*'  S.  Peter  8  Church,  Milford,  Connecticut,  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
tower  and  spire,  sacristy  and  organ  chamber.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Prank  Wills.     The  orientation  is  correct ;  style,  First-Pointed. 

"  The  chancel,  inside,  is  divided  properly  into  sanctuary  and  choir. 
The  eastern  triplet  is  well  proportioned*  and  there  is  a  single  lancet  on 
the  north  and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  choir  by  a  light  rail<  The  altar  against  the  east 
"walU  is  elevated  on  its  dais,  and  is  of  fine  and  large  proporti6ns, 
adorned  with  sunk  panels.  On  the  north  is  a  good  Bishop^s  chair. 
Near  it  is  a  low  pro  thesis,  having  over  it  a  small  aumbry,  buUt 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  in 
the  comer,  is  a  small  piscina,  and  three  sedilia.  The  choir  has  six 
stalls  on  either  side,  without  canopies,  fronted  by  book-boards  of 
open  work ;  and  litany  stool  in  the  centre.  (Th\%  litany  stool  is  in  tiie 
wrong  place ;  it  ought  to  be  outside  the  chancel  arch.  In  its  present 
position  it  is  not  a  little  in  the  way,  and  necessarily,  perhaps,  is  of  ra- 
ther insignificant  size  and  design.)  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  substantial  rood-screen,  of  Barly  Middle-Pointed  composed 
of  three  large  trefoiled  arches,  with  open  spandrils,  the  heavy  beam 
being  crested  with  battlements.  The  choir  is  two  steps  higher  tiian 
the  nave,  and  the  sanctuary  two  higher  than  the  choir.  A  triangpilar 
buttressed  lectern  stands  just  outside  the  screen,  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward. 

"  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  each  of  which  is  lighted  by  a  lancet^conplet ; 
except  the  second  on  the  south  side,  which  is  occupied  by  the  door. 
The  west  end  has  also  a  pair  of  long  lancet-couplets,  (an  arrangement 
we  cannot  admire)  with  a  circle  in  the  gable.  The  pulpit  is  three  sides 
of  an  octagon,  with  sunk  panels  ;  is  placed  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
nave,  and  is  entered  from  the  sacristy  by  a  door  through  the  wall.  The 
roof  is  open,  the  principals  being  strengthened  by  a  tie  and  braces,  and 
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the  joists  showing  for  themselves  between  the  purlines.  The  wall-finish 
inside  is  plaister,  with  cornice  at  the  wall  plate,  and  crested,  in  the 
chancel,  with  plaister  battlements,  which  we  admire  about  as  much  in- 
side a  church,  as  we  do  wooden  battlements  outside.  The  tower  is 
crowned  by  a  battlement  (which  we  must  condemn),  inside  of  which  a 
plain  octagonal  stone  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  chancel 
gable  is  surmounted  by  a  good  wheel-cross,  and  the  western  one  by  a 
smaller  plain  one,  both  of  stone.  The  sacristy  is  on  the  north  side, 
and  over  it  is  the  organ  chamber,  which,  we  hope,  will  ere  long  have 
its  organ.     It  opens  by  an  arch  into  the  chancel. 

"  Except  the  roofs  and  floors,  all  the  wood  work  of  the  church,  from, 
the  altar  down  to  the  fittings  of  the  sacristy,  is  of  butternut,  oiled  and 
varnished ;  and  it  certainly  has  a  fiir  pleasanter  effect  than  black  walnut^ 
being  hardly  inferior  to  oak  in  appearance,  while  it  is  much  cheaper, 
and  easier  to  work.  The  seats  in  the  nave  are  open  benches.  The 
font,  near  the  door,  is  of  stone,  with  a  drain.  The  principal  exterior 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows :  —  length  of  nave,  71 .4  feet ; 
of  chancel,  28. 10  feet;  breadth  of  nave,  99.2 ;  of  ch^uacd,  20.2 ;  height 
of  side  walls,  17  feet;  of  roof  ridge,  38;  of  spire,  100.  The  sittings 
wiU  easily  accommodate  350  persons  in  die  nave.  The  cost  has  been 
about  7000  dollars. 

'*  All  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass^  manufactured  by  CafsCf 
New  York,  that  in  the  chancel  triplet  being  of  no  small  excellence.  It 
contains,  in  the  centre  light,  the  Baptism,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the 
Crucifixion,  in  Vesica  medallions,  separated  by  ridi  crosses  in  circles, 
and  having  the  dove  in  the  head  of  the  light.*  In  the  two  side  lights 
are  the  four  Evangelists  with  their  symbob.  The  most  interesting 
window  in  the  whole  church  is  a  lancet  on  the  soath  side  of  the  choir* 
erected  in  memory  of  the  admirable  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  founder  of 
the  parish.  It  represents  him  standing  upon  a  triple  shaft  as  pedestal, 
vested  in  surplice  and  stole,  and  bearing  the  book  in  liis  right  hand,  the 
chalice  in  his  left,  and  having  a  rich  canopy  over  him. 

"  We  have  our  general  criticism  to  make  upon  the  stained  glass  of  this 
church ;  it  is  much  too  light, 

"  Beautiful  as  this  church  is^  in  itself,  notwithstanding  the  few  details 
we  have  pointed  out,  its  attractivenese  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  un- 
common beauty  of  its  situation. 

*'  5.  Peter' g,  MorrUtoum,  New  Jersey,  the  design  of  a  Mr.  Dudley,  an 
English  architect,  who  has  lately  become  associated  with  Mr.  Wills. 
The  plan  is  simple  but  very  appropriate ;  and  in  fact,  pleases  us  more 
than  any  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  consists  of  chancel,  navct 
aisles,  south  porch,  and  north-west  tower ;  the  dimensions  being  as  fol- 
lows :— nave,  70  feet  by  22  feet ;  aisle,  1 3  feet  wide  ;  chancel.  22  feet 
by  19  feet ;  tower,  18  feet  square  ;  all,  except  the  last,  interior  mea* 
Burements. 

"  The  chancel  here,  as  in  roost  churches  which  have  been  built  in 
this  country,  is  not  deep  enough." 
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A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  5,  1852»  and  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France.  Sir  John 
Harington,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Mr.  Luard,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb.  The  following 
members  were  elected : — 

Walter  Granville,  Esq.,  Patn<rr,  Surrey. 

Arthur  Rioe  Jeaner,  Esq.t  B.C.L.,  Brighton. 

Rev.  George  Southwell,  M.A.,  Yetminster  Rectory,  Sherborne. 

A.  W.  L.  Tayler,  Esq.,  Rectory,  Stoke  Newington. 

R.  £.  Wyatt,  Esq.  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

A  volume  of  transactions  froni  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectoral 
Society  was  presented,  and  thai^s  ordered  to  be  returned  for  it.  The 
General  Report,  and  the  Musical  Report,  for  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
were  agreed  upon. 

A  prospectus  was  received  of  a  plan  for  oflFering  a  prize  of  money  to 
European  competition  for  the  composition  of  sacred  music.  It  was 
agreed,  after  the  consideration  of  several  letters  and  papers  relative  to 
the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Hexham  Abbey  Church, 
to  vote  £5  towards  the  actual  works,  should  they  be  undertaken,  and 
under  such  architectural  guidance  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee. A  question  of  restoration  in  a  church  in  Durham  was  con- 
sidered, in  reference  to  a  letter  from  J.  F.  Turner,  Esq.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Durham  Architectural  Society. 

A  present  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  Vicar  of  S. 
Alban's,  of  the  cast  of  a  papal  seal. of  John  XXIII.  and  of  a  coloured 
lithograph'  of  a  mural  painting,  lately  brought  to  light  in  that  abbey, 
representing  S.  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  from  1 140  to  1164.  In 
his  accompanying  letter  Dr.  Nicholson  remarks : — '*The  effigy  is  that 
of  Sunt  William  Archbishop  of  York,  a.o.  1140  to  1154.  He  was 
son  of  Lord  Herbert  by  Emma  of  Blois,  sister  to  Stephen  King  of 
England,  canonized  by  Pope  Honorius  in  1226.  There  are  several 
ancient  delineations  existent  of  the  arms  of  this  Archbishop  in  the 
Cathedral  of  York  ;  in  the  entrance  doorway  of  S.  William's  College 
in  that  city;  and  in  a  MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  But 
these  differ  in  some  degree  from  this  fresco  and  from  each  other. 
In  some  the  lozenges  are  voided,  or  rather  they  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  mascles.  The  coat  here  given  is  precisely  accordant 
with  that  which  has  been  always  borne  by  the  FitzwiUiam  family. 
The  effigies  is  at  the  side  of  an  altar  in  the  Saint's  Chapel,  and  was 
discovered  on  removing  a  rubble  wall  which  enclosed  it.  Matthew 
Paris  records  that  shortly  after  the  ancient  tomb  of  S.  Alban  had 
been  found  between  the  altar  of  S.  Orwin,  and  that  of  S.  Ulstan  in 
the  year  1257,  the  Archbishop  of  York  came  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
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nouncingan  oration.  This  must  have  been  Archbuhop  Gray;  and 
perhaps  this  altar  might  have  been  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  his 
canonized  predecessor  in  honour  of  the  occasion. — As  to  the  BuUa 
which  is  of  lead,  and  shows  the  slit  through  which  the  strip  of  parch- 
ment passed  which  attached  it  to  the  document  it  authenticated ;  on 
referring  to  the  history  existent  of  this  abbey  during  the  short  time 
that  John  XXIII.  was  in  power,  1410  to  1415, 1  can  find  no  trace  of  any 
circumstances  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  papid 
authority  or  order.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  seven 
skeletons  were  lately  discovered  outside  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  laid  side  by  side  according  to  the  due  east  in  the  heavens» 
though  the  axis  of  the  building  is  inclined  about  twenty  degrees  to  .the 
south  of  the  east." 

The  following  answer  was  returned  by  the  Seeietary  to  the  letter  of 
the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  bdbre  given : — 

The  Eccleeiologieal  8ocieiy*a  Rooms,  78,  New  Bmui 
Street,  London,  April  28,  1852. 

TO   THE   COMMITTSS    OF  THX   DAKI8B    CUURCE    HXSTO&T   80CIXTT. 

Gentlemen, — I  must  apologise  for  the  long  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  answering  your  important  and  interesting  communication, 
dated  Copenhagen,  Jan.  9,  1852.  The  delay  has  arisen  from  the  im- 
possibility,  from  various  circumstances,  of  summoning  a  committee  of 
the  Ecdesiological  Society  before  Friday  last,  April  23.  The  com- 
mittee  alone  is  competent  to  decide  upon  such  questions  as  those  raised 
by  your  letter,  and  at  its  last  meeting  it  proceeded  to  consider  your 
communication. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  to  assure  you  of  the  great  interest 
taken  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society  in  the  information  your  letter 
gives  respecting  the  objects,  transactions,  and  publications  of  the 
Danish  Church  History  Society.  It  fully  agrees  that  the  establish- 
ment of  friendly  relations  and  intercommunication  between  your 
Society  and  our  own  is  an  end  the  attainment  of  which  is  much  to  be 
desired ;  and  we  are  convinced — ^to  use  your  own  appropriate  expres- 
sions— that  "  such  intercommunication  can  only  lead  to  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  our  relative  positions,  and  may  be  of  great  practical 
importance,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  a  mere  literary  nature." 

In  particular,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  perceive  that  you 
have  rightly  apprehended  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society,  viz.,  that  it  pursues  its  inquiries  into  the  antiquities,  architec- 
ture, and  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church  in  no  mere  archaeological  spirit, 
but  with  a  practical  and  religious  purpose.  We  gladly  recognise  the 
same  high  aim  in  the  Danish  Church  History  Society ;  and  we  venture 
to  hope  that  your  efforts,  made  in  this  spirit,  may  meet  with  deserved 
success. 

Your  committee  is  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  feel  deep  in- 
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terast  in  the  qiovement  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter,  and  to  fHueb, 
indeed,  ure  partly  owe  your  esteemed  communication — ^e  steps,  viz.* 
tiiat  are  now  bemg  taken  by  some  members  of  tbe  Chordi  of  England 
for  acquiring  and  disseminating  information  **  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  non-episcopal  communities  of  Christians  upon  the  continent  of 
Burope,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  towards  them." 
We  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  this  movement  has  met 
with  such  a  response  from  the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  and  we 
shall  be  most  glad  if,byaA>rding  sympathy  and  didiisiug  information,  we 
may  be  instrumental  in  calling  the  serious  attention  of  catholic-minded 
men  in  Denmark  to  the  question,  whether  there  are,  or  are  not,  cer- 
tain distinctiye  characterisdes  of  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  all  lands,  testified  to  semper^  uhique,  et  ab  omnibut,  and  having  refer- 
ence to  the  transmission  of  Apostolio  prerogatives,  which  it  has  become 
incnmbent  upon  them,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  laudable 
and  holy  objects,  to  bring  into  juxtaposition  and  comparison  with  the 
constitution  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong ;  and  you  will  not 
need  to  be  assured  that  this  is  said  with  charity  and  humility  on  our 
parts,  and  a  sincere  affection  for  you.  and  sympathy  with  your  desires ; 
nor  should  we  have  ventured  thus  to  address  you,  but  that  the  tone  of 
your  letter  encouraged  us  to  deal  frankly  with  you,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  document  with  respect  to  foreign  non-episcopal  communities  of 
Christiana  to  which  your  own  letter  alludes. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  of  the  Eoclesiologi- 
cal  Society  to  say  that  they  gladly  accept  the  offer  of  the  Danish 
Church  History  Society  for  friendly  co-operation  in  the  similar  objects 
of  both  bodies — viz.,  the  religious  and  practical  study  of  sacred  archi- 
tecture, antiquities,  and  history. 

And  further  1  ^am  authorized  to  offer  to  your  library  the  publications 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  which  shall  be  sent  to  any  address  that 
you  may  name.  We  shall  feel  much  obliged  for  the  promised  present 
pf  the  interesting  publications  of  the  Danish  Church  History  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Brmjajcin  Wibb,  Hon*  See. 

P.S.  I  append  a  copy  of  the  '*  Appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  *'  referred  to  in  the  letter,  and  a  list  of  the  Bcdesiological 
Society'^  publications. 


The  Thirteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June 
9,  1852,  in  the  small  room  at  S.  Martin's  Hall ;  and«  in  spite'  of  the 
exceedingly  nnfBLVourable  stale  c^  the  weather,  was  well  attended. 

The  President,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  took  die  chair  at  half-past 
one,  and  was  supported  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Fredericton  (one  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Society),  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill.  V.P.  Among  those 
present  were ;  Messrs.  Forbes,  Chambers.  Luard,  Le  Strange,  Street, 
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Truefitt,  White,  Place*  Wegg-Prosser,  Mi'.,  G.  Bruce  Allen,  Parnell, 
Bentinck,  Warbttrton,  Tayler,  Masters,  &o. ;  and  the  Revs.  C.  Wray, 
J.  M.  Neale,  R.  Podmore,  A.  Baker,  J.  F.  Russell,  T.  W.  Perxy,  C.  S. 
Caffin,  M.  Shaw,  T.  Helmore,  B.  Webb,  J.  K.  Miller,  &c. 

The  President  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks,  introducing 
the  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  and  stating  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
would  hare  attended  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  illness. 

The  general  report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  honorary  secre- 
tary, and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  report : — 

'*  The  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  have  now  to  make 
their  annoal  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  so- 
ciety's existence. 

*'  It  baa  been  found  necessary  on  thia  occasion  to  fix  the  anniversary 
meeting  at  a  later  period  than  has  been  usual  in  former  years..  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  not  be  found  inconvenient  to  the  members  gener- 
ally. It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Fredericton  must  be  hailed  among  us  on  this  occasion*  His  lordship 
will,  it  is  hoped,  address  the  meeting  on  the  progress  of  his  cathedral, 
which  is  now  approaching  completion,  and  in  which  the  committee  of 
this  society  have  always  felt  the  deepest  interest. 

"  Your  committee  have  to  report  the  regular  publication  of  the  Ec' 
cteeiologiet  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  enriched  with  several 
illustrationfl,  especially  with  one  representing  the  most  cnifMU  interior 
of  the  church  of  Habo,  in  Sweden.  For  this  the  society  is  indebted 
to  M.  Mandelgren,  a  Swedish  artiat ;  and  your  thanks  are  due  i^tfm 
especial  manner  to  Mr.  6.  J.  R.  Gordon,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
for  his  instructive  paper  on  Swedish  ohurchee  and  church  offices  which 
accompanied  that  illustration.  The  thanks  of  the  society  are  also  due 
to  Professor  George  Stephens,  an  honorary  member,  for  his  paper  on 
'An  Ancient  Norse  Runic  Font,*  which  he  had  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion in  Sweden,  and  had  once  hoped  to  bring  to  this  country.  The 
authors  of  the  reviews  of  Lambillote*s  'Antipbonary  of  S.  Gregory/ 
and  of  Wilson's  '  Pre-historic  Archaeology  of  Scotland,'  and  of  the 
papera  on  some  disputed  points  of  church  law,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Ecdeaelogiei,  deserve  our  acknowledgments.  Our  pages  have  been 
enriched  also  by  an  original  paper,  caUed  '  A  Visit  to  London,'  by  M. 
Lassus,  the  eminent  architect,  of  Paris ;  and  by  a  translation  of  a  paper 
by  Herr  von  Reichenaperger,  known  in  Gennany  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ecolesiok>gical  movement  in  that  country,  entitled  '  A  Word  09 
the  Crystal  Palace.'  The  Crystal  Palace  itself  has  been  also  discussed 
in  our  pages  in  two  articles  on  its  construction,  and  a  paper  on  the  final 
dose  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  besides  the  report  on  liie  eoelesiological 
«8pect  of  theExhibition,  which  was  read  by  our  chairman  ol  commit- 
4iBes  at  the  last  anniveraary  meeting ;  the  portioaon  organs  having  been 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore.  A  very  inteitsitiiig  paper  was 
contributed  to  the  Bceleeiologiet  on  the  mutilated  church  of  8.  Bartho- 
lomew the  Great,  Smithfield.  It  is  not  beyond  hqpe  that  this  paper 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  the  acheme  now  entertained 
for  restoring  that  very  remarkable  church. 
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"  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  your  committee  that  they  have  been 
able  during  the  past  year  to  print  in  the  Eeclesiologist  several  valuable 
papers,  read  by  various  members  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  So- 
ciety. 

"  Several  parts  of  the  second  series  of  the  Ifutrumenta  Ecclesiasiica 
have  appeared,  but,  owing  to  the  multiplied  engagements  of  the  con* 
tributors,  not  with  that  regularity  which  your  committee  would  have 
desired.  Your  thanks  are  due  for  this  year,  not  only  to  Mr.  Butterfield 
with  reference  to  this  series,  but  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  prepared  for 
the  engraver  the  plates,  from  M.  Mandelgren's  Swedish  and  N<urwegian 
drawings,  which  formed  Part  VII.,  and  who  has  also  contributed  for 
the  forthcoming  Part  VIII.  an  excellent  design  for  a  chapel-school,  i.e.» 
a  building  containing,  besides  choir  and  sanctuary,  a  nave,  which  by  a 
folding  partition  can  be  used,  without  irreverence,  for  a  school  or  other 
less  sacred  purposes. 

**  Your  committee  will  not  here  enlarge  on  the  publications  connected 
virith  the  '  Hymnal  Noted,'  nor  on  the  second  musical  meeting  held  last 
year  in  the  Music  Hall,  Store  Street,  when  papers  were  md  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  and  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  because  it  is  proposed  to 
submit  to  you  to-day  a  separate  report  of  the  musical  proceedings  of 
the  society. 

"  With  respect  to  the  society's  manufacture  of  church  plate,  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  meeting  to  hear  that  Mr.  Keith  obtained  for  his 
works,  displayed  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  both  the  prises  bestowed  for 
excellence  of  workmanship  by  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  of  London,  as 
well  as  a  medal  of  the  second  class  from  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

*'  The  committee  regret  that  they  are  not  able  to  report  any  great 
step  forward  in  colonial  church  architecture  during  the  last  year.  The 
church  suggested  by  Mr.  Carpenter  for  Point  de  Gklle,  in  Ceylon» 
though  designed  in  exact  accordance  with  the  data  furnished  from  that 
island,  has  been  considered  inappropriate  for  the  climate.  And  your 
committee  have  felt  that  the  spelunear  theory  of  tropical  architecture* 
so  ably  advocated  in  the  Ecclesiologitt  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  which 
they  have  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting,  was  not  satisfied  by  that  de* 
sign,  which  indeed  was  finished  before  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr. 
Scott  were  made  public.  Nor  have  your  committee  been  able  to  ap- 
prove of  a  design  which  came  before  their  notice  during  the  year  for  a 
church  at  Aden. 

**  It  must  be  added,  before  quitting  this  subject,  that  your  committee 
cannot  but  hope  that  we  may  before  long  hear  of  a  cathedral*  on  a 
grand  scale,  being  undertaken  by  our  American  fellow  •Churchmen ;  a 
result  to  which,  they  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking,  the  earnest  appeal 
of  our  chairman  of  committees  will  in  no  small  degree  have  contributed. 

"  A  very  interesting  communication  was  received  by  your  committee 
from  the  committee  of  the  Danish  Church-History  Society.  This  let- 
ter (which  need  not  perhaps  be  read  here,  as  it  was  printed  in  the  pages 
of  the  Ecciesiologist)  solicited  an  interchange  of  publications  and  of 
friendly  relations,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  intended  as  a  response 
to  the  movement  in  England,  originated  in  the  columns  of  TheMwmm§ 
Chronicle,  under  the  signature  of  *  Y.  Z.,*  and  having  for  its  object  the 
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inquiry  into  the  real  condition  of  the  non-episcopal  communitiea  of  the 
Continent.  Your  committee  answered  that  communication  in  the  same 
spirit,  gladly  acceding  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Danish  Church-His* 
tory  Society,  and  venturing  to  call  the  attention  of  its  members  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  testing,  by  the  practice  of  Catholic  antiquity,  the  imperfect 
organization  of  the  foreign  Lutheran  bodies. 

"  With  respect  to  intercourse  with  our  sister  architectural  and  ar- 
chaeological societies,  the  committee  are  glad  to  say  that,  besides  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  them  by  members  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society  of  printing  in  the  Ecclesiologist  papers  read  before  that  body, 
they  have  had^  during  the  past  year,  communications,  or  the  inter- 
change of  presents,  with  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society ; 
the  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Lincolnshire,  and  Durham  Architectural 
Societies ;  the  Scottish  Architectural  Institute,  and  the  New  York  £c- 
cleaiological  Society. 

"  The  committee  have  to  report  a  smaU  grant  of  £5  towards  a  fund 
collected  by  our  valued  member  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  of  Sydney,  for 
providing  a  peal  of  bells— the  first  peal  of  bells  intended  for  the 
Church  of  England  in  Australia — for  his  new  church  of  S.  Paul,  Chip- 
pendale, near  Sydney, 

" The  committee  have  also  subscribed  to  the  forthcoming  'History 
and  Antiquities  of  S.  David's  Cathedral,'  by  the  Rev*  W.  B.  Jones  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman :  and  have  offered  a  grant  of  £10  towards  the  pub- 
lication of  architectural  drawings  of  the  remains  at  lona,  by  Messrs. 
Buckler,  undertaken  with  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyll  and 
the  Isles,  on  condition  that  the  ground  plan  should  be  chronologically 
shaded,  so  as  to  show  the  successive  dates  of  any  alterations  of  the 
fabric. 

"  lliey  are  in  communication  with  the  committee  for  saving,  if  not 
restoring,  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  Hexham,  and  are  in  hopes  that  they  may 
be  able  to  assist  them  with  a  small  grant  provided  that  the  necessary 
works  are  conducted  under  a  trustworthy  architect. 

*'  Considerable  attention  having  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
further  steps  with  reference  to  the  burial  guild  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, a  subcommittee  has  lately  been  appointed,  which  has  now  under 
its  consideration  a  draft  of  rules  suggested  for  a  provincial  guild.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  a  kind  of  centred  board  of  management,  to  which 
local  guilds  in  separate  parishes  or  districts  may  be  affiliated. 

*'  For  several  successive  years  your  committee  have  called  attention 
to  a  new  school  of  artists,  exhibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy,  as  de- 
serving of  great  sympathy  and  commendation  for  their  endeavours  to 
recur  to  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  art.  The  success  of  Mr.  Mil- 
lais  in  particular  in  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year,  has  more  than 
justified  the  high  expectations  formed  of  him,  and  has  converted  many 
into  admirers  who  had  before  viewed  himself  and  his  brethren  with  hos- 
tile or  depreciatory  feelings. 

*'The  contents  of  the  Architectural  Room  in  the  Royal  Academy,  as 
it  used  to  be  called — for  it  is  no  longer,  even  in  name,  appropriated  to 
architecture — have  been  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

"  The  committee  have  viewed  with  interest  a  scheme,  originated  by 
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Mr.  O.  Brace  Allen,  and  supported  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  and  othen,  for 
forming  a  school  of  art  for  artist  woiicmen ;  and  they  have  offered  to 
Mr.  Scott,  who  proposes  to  form  a  mnseum  of  casts  and  models  of 
Pointed  architecture  in  connection  with  Mr.  Allen's  school,  the  casts, 
&c.,  belonging  to  this  society.  They  proposed  also  depositing  the 
books  and  prints  belonging  to  the  society  in  the  library  attached  to  thi* 
museum,  should  one  be  formed,  reserving  of  course  to  the  members  of 
this  society  the  right  to  use  them. 

"  Turning  now  to  architectural  works  finished  or  in  progress,  the 
committee  have  firat  to  congratulate  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  consecration 
of  his  fine  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square.  This  has 
been  specially  noticed  in  the  Eccienologisi,  and  has  been  prooounoed 
to  be  die  most  architecturally  correct,  though  (from  unavoidable  oir- 
eumstances)  not  so  rilually,  of  any  church  yet  built  in  Londoiu  Mr. 
Butterfield's  church  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  is  in  a  state  of  satis- 
fiictory  progress ;  so  likewise  is  his  chureh  of  S.  Matthias,  Stoke  New- 
Ington.  There  is  considerable  merit  in  Holy  Trinity,  Westmioster,  a 
church  by  Mr.  Pearson,  just  finished  and  consecrated,  at  the  foot  of 
Vauxhall- bridge  ;  but  your  committee  regret  its  elongated  transepts,  as 
not  being  well  adapted  to  our  ritual,  and  would  have  approved  of 
greater  severity  and  less  abundance  of  OTnamental  detail.  Still  this, 
and  other  churches,  show  very  satisfactorily  a  growth  ki  eccleuological 
knowledge,  and  a  more  wide-spread  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  of 
church  architecture  and  aoceisories. 

'*  Mr.  Carpenter's  College  at  Hurstpierpoint  deserves  a  favourable 
notice ;  and  Mr.  Hardwiek's  College  of  S.  Columba,  near  Dublin,  has 
be^n  discussed  in  the  last  EeeUmoiogisi. 

"  The  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance,  is  being  carefully  considered  by  Mr. 
Scott,  to  whose  able  hands  the  restoration  of  Newark  church  hsis  also 
been  entrusted. 

'*  The  committee  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  report  without  ex- 
pressing their  sorrow  at  the  malady  which  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped  only 
temporarily,  incapacitated  Mr.  Pugin  from  the  practice  of  his  profeasion. 
The  loss  of  such  aft  artist  is  a  national  one,  and  it  would  be  ungratefol 
not  to  pay  a  due  tribute  to  genius,  of  which  the  eclipse  ia  so  great  a 
loss  not  only  to  his  own  communion,  but  to  church  art  ia  general. 

"  In  looking  back  upon  the  past  year  your  committee  oHist  express 
the  gratification  they  have  felt  in  seeing  so  vigorous  and  well  suppcxted 
a  move  In  the  Architectural  Institute  for  procuring  the  reatovation,  or 
at  least  the  preservation,  of  the  royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  question  has  already  produced  very  interesting  inquiries  into  the 
nature  and  limits  of  ardiitectural  restoration.  The  committee  take 
this  Opportunity  of  advising  the  members  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  very  re<* 
mavkabk  erypt  of  Gerard's  Hall,  which  is  shortly  about  to  be  removed, 
as  it  unfortunately  stands  in  the  way  of  the  new  street  from  Cannoa 
Street  to  8«  Paul's  Churchjrard.  It  was  described  in  a  paper  in  the 
First  Part  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society ;  but  now,  bcdfore  its  re* 
moval,  it  has  been  cleared  out  down  to  its  original  level. 

**  The  committee  meat  notice  also  in  this  place  two  distinguished 
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contributions  to  ecdenologicftl  literatore  dttiing  the  past  ye&r  by  meB»- 
bers  of  onr  committee.  The  one,  the  very  able  and  valuable  tranala^ 
don,  by  Mr.  Chambers,  of  the  Sanim  Psalters  the  other  Mr.  Neale's 
volume  of  Sequences,  with  an  introductory  prefaee* 

"  A  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  fitvonr  of  mural  paintings, 
in  the  case  of  Sheviocke  church,  must  be  here  thankfiiUy  commemo- 
rated ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  great  congratulation  that  a  scheme  for 
converting  open  seats  into  rented  pews,  contained  in  a  clause  of  the 
New  Church  Building  Acts  Consolidation  Bill,  came  to  nothing,  and 
also  that  a  movement  for  authorizing  the  afternoon  or  evening  celebrar 
tion  of  Holy  Communion  met  with  very  small  acceptation.  On  both 
these  important  subjects  the  committee  expressed  strong  opinions  in 
the  S^leiiohgtBL 

"  They  have  also  to  congratulate  the  society  that  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  ckond  service,  and  to  discourage  ritual  conectnen,  in  the  parish  of 
Braated,  met  with  signal  and  deaerved  £iilure ;  and,  in  concluding  this 
report,  they  must  express  the  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  cause 
of  ecdesiology  has  advanced  during  the  year,  and  the  more  surely  and 
aatisfisctoiHy  because  not  without  great  and  violent  exposition." 

The  report  on  the  musical  proo^dings  of  the  society  was  then  read 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,- honorary  aecretary  for  muaieal  matters^  and 
adopted.    The  report  is  given  entire  in  our  present  number. 

The  audited  statement  of  accounts  was  read  by  Mr.  Luard,  the  trea* 
•Offer,  showing  a  balance  in  fiaivour  of  the  society  of  £109. 

The  followiog  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  the  original  membem  of 
committee  for  the  year  ensuing : — Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  Luard, 
Rev.  B.  Webb,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  and  Mr.  Diddn* 
aon;  and  Mr.  Gosling  and  the  Hon.  Colin<  Lindsay  were  appointed 
miiditors. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Frederioton  then  gave  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  Ecolesiology  in  his  diocese,  particularly  instancing  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Hudson,  of  Miramichi,  a  constant  correspondent  of  this  society ; 
and  speaking  of  the  progress  of  his  cathedral,  now  in  course  of  com* 
filetian  from  the  dedgns  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  He  made  some  remarks 
also  on  ecclesiastical  music,  in  reference  to  some  observations  which 
Mr.  Benttnck,  on  occasion  of  the  musical  report,  had  made  rather  un- 
favourably to  the  exclusive  practioe  of  Qregorian  music.  His  lordship 
having  spoken  also  of  his  great  want  of  a  peal  of  bells, 

Mr.  Luard,  the  treasurer,  proposed  and  Mr.  Chambers  seconded  a 
vote  of  £5  towards  the  es^nse  of  a  peal  of  beUs  for  the  cathedral  of 
Fredericton,  which  was  unanimoosly  agreed  to. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  tiie  President,  the  Bishop  promised 
to  furnish  the  secretaries  with  the  substance  of  his  address  for  insertion 
in  the  SeeUnologist, 

The  Rev.  C.  Wray,  of  Liverpool,  brought  before  the  meeting  a  de- 
sign entertained  for  founding  a  large  church  in  that  important  town, 
where  choral  services  may  be  performed  with  great  fulness  and  dignity. 
Much  interest  was  expressed  in  the  scheme,  and  the  foUowiog  resolu- 
tion, proposed  by  Mr.  Chambers  and  seconded  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill. 
was  unanimously  adopted :— •'  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  great 

vol.  xiii.  o  o 
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pleasure  the  intention  of  Mr.  Wray  of  endeaTouring  to  1)aild  a  clitirch 
in  Liverpool,  in  which  the  services  of  the  Church  shall  he  correctly 
carried  out ;  and  pledges  itself,  when  the  design  shall  have  been  ma- 
tured, to  aid  him  in  every  mode  which  shall  be  compatible  with  the 
finances  and  functions  of  the  society." 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  who  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  meeting,  describing  the  museum  for  casts  of  mediaeval 
carving  and  statuary,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  report ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Bruce  Allen  stated  that  the  rooms  in  question,  in  Cannon  Street, 
Westminster,  were  already  opened  with  a  considerable  number  of  casts. 
He  invited  the  inspection  of  members. 

**  Avenue  Road,  Tuesday,  June  8/A>  185^- 

"  My  dear  Sir» — I  much  regret  that  I  am  prevented  from  attending 
your  annual  meeting,  with  the  view  of  availing  myself  of  your  kind 
invitation  to  advocate  before  your  Society  the  claims  of  the  proposed 
'Architectural  Museum.' 

"  Every  one  who  has  been  practically  concerned  in  the  revival  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  must  have  felt  the  need  of  a  collection  of 
casts  from  the  best  ancient  works  of  ornamental  sculpture  or  statues, 
and  other  objects  not  readily  or  sufficiently  to  be  represented  by 
drawings. 

*'  If  an  architect  can  spare  time  for  frequently  travelling  from  one 
monument  of  ancient  art  to  another,  which  none  of  us  can  do  to  such 
an  extent  as  we  ought,  he  still  needs,  when  at  home,  the  ud  of  casts 
to  recal  the  richer  portions  of  the  details  to  his  memory,  and  he  needs 
them  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  compare  the 
corresponding  features  of  the  different  works  he  has  visited.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  collection  is  also  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  object  which  an  architect  has  ordinarily  before  his  eyes  is 
calculated  to  corrupt  his  taste  and  to  deaden  his  feelings,  so  that  good 
taste  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  art  become  like  forced  plants,  only  to  be 
obtained  by  some  stimulant  constantly  at  hand  to  compensate  for  and 
correct  the  deadness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  live. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  nature  is  the  true  refuge  from  the  chilling  effects 
of  bad  and  degenerate  art,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  she 
will  be  more  constantly  treated  as  such ;  but  she  has  been  so  long 
neglected,  that  we  want  the  examples  of  better  times  really  to  show  us 
how  to  use  her.  I  have  lately  been  much  gratified  at  Cologne  cathedral 
by  the  way  in  which  they  compose  their  ornamental  foliage  by  joint 
reference  to  casts  from  ancient  carving  and  casts  from  natural  leaves : 
the  manner  in  which  they  learn  to  use  natural  objects  with  such  con- 
ventionalities as  are  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  their  situations,  and  td 
the  material  made  use  of,  is  really  one  of  the  most  cheermg  things  I 
have  witnessed. 

"  If,  however,  such  a  collection  as  that  which  I  wish  to  advocate  is 
necessary  to  architects,  who  have  such  frequent  opportunites  of  visiting 
the  original  works,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary  to  the  workman 
who  has  no  such  opportunity,  and  is  nevertheless  expected  to  produce 
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works  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  which  he  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen, 
and  who  is  held  up  to  scorn  if  his  works  fall  short  in  merit  of  those 
of  artists  of  the  best  times. 

**  I  am  convinced  that  our  workmen  have  no  conception  of  the  artistic 
excellence  of  the  works  of  the  best  periods  of  our  Pointed  architecture. 
They  so  seldom  see  them  that  they  are  unable  in  many  cases  at  first  to 
appreciate  their  merit  and  to  understand  their  beauties.  They  almost 
constantly,  for  instance,  think  that  excessive  richness  and  multiplicity 
of  parts  is  a  leading  element  of  beauty,  and  are  astonished  and  offended 
at  the  simplicity  of  works  to  which  they  are  referred  for  their  own  im- 
provement.  It  is  only  by  familiarizing  their  eyes  and  their  minds  to 
the  finest  works  that  such  errors  can  be  eradicated.  A  workman  can- 
not afford  the  loss  of  time  and  wages,  much  less  the  actual  outlay, 
requisite  to  visiting  ancient  works,  unless  close  at  hand;  and  I  am 
Borry  to  say,  that  employers  will  very  rarely  aid  them  in  doing  so.  I 
have  on  some  few  occasions  succeeded  in  obtaining  grants  to  enable 
the  carvers  on  particular  works  to  visit  such  ancient  buildings  as  would 
bear  upon  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  effect  in  such  instances  has  been 
most  striking.  If,  however,  this  was  always  practicable,  1  should  still 
consider  the  museum  of  casts  a  necessary  adjunct,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  I  have  given  for  its  being  so  to  an  architect.  The  work,  tn  itt 
place,  will  undoubtedly  inspire  the  noblest  sentiment,  and  will  show  the 
propriety  of  ornament  to  its  position,  but  the  collection  of  casts  is  after 
aU  the  object  for  constant  reference  and  study,  the  continual  reminder 
of  what  has  been  seen  tn  «t7«,  but  cannot  be  visited  again.  I  should, 
howeyer,  always  and  most  strongly  recommend  the  addition  to  such  a 
museum  of  a  large  collection  of  casts  from  natural  foliage,  nature  con* 
taining  the  first  principles  upon  which,  though  not  rejecting  reasonable 
eonventionalism,  we  must  ever  be  falling  back. 

"  Hopes  have  several  times  been  entertained  and  attempts  made  (in 
words  at  least,  if  not  in  deed)  to  set  such  a  museum  on  foot.  A  very 
extensive  collection  has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  carvers  engaged 
in  the  houses  of  parliament,  which  it  is  hoped  might  eventually  be 
united  with  that  which  we  are  now  proposing.  Some  hopes  also  were 
entertained  of  making  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham  the 
nucleus  of  the  museum,  but  this  was  defeated.  The  supporters  of  the 
museum  are  now  reduced  to  begin  upon  a  somewhat  forlorn  hope,  and 
on  a  most  humble  scale.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  met  arises  from  the 
extent  and  costliness  of  premises  necessary  for  the  object,  particularly 
if  in  a  central  position.  The  very  existence  of  suitable  premises  is  an 
object  of  doubt.  We  have  however  resolved  to  make  a  beginning,  how- 
ever humble,  and  have  taken  two  or  three  rooms  of  the  roughest 
description  in  a  warehouse  approached  from  Parliament  Street.  I  hope 
this  may  be  viewed  as  the  shell  of  the  chrysalis,  and  perhaps  the 
sooner  we  can  escape  from  it  with  flying  colours  the  better,  but  it  will 
hold  a  great  many  casts,  and  is  capable  of  periodical  extension,  by 
taking  additional  rooms,  as  our  income  and  our  collection  increases. 
Our  present  object  is  to  secure  widely  extended  support  both  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  by  donations  of  casts.  When  we  obtain 
funds  sufficient,  we  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  casts  from  abroad,     f 
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have  now  an  offer  of  a  complete  tet  (doplicatea  of  thoae  being  made  for 
Mr.  Ruakin)  from  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  but  we  cannot,  I  fear. 
Tcnture  upon  the  outlay  at  present,  and  the  opportunity  may  go  by. 
We  should  also  (funds  permitting)  try  to  obtain  casts  of  the  figure 
sculpture  of  the  earlr  Pisan  and  Florentine  school,  the  best  correctiTes 
of  the  admitted  faults  in  our  own.  I  should  myself  have  frequent 
opportuoitiee  of  obtaining  casts  from  Qermany*  and  I  believe  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  also  from  France,  which  would 
perhaps  be  the  most  valuable  source  we  can  refer  to.  The  foct  is,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  collection  becoming  rapidly  a  really  invaluable 
acquisition,  if  we  can  only  obtain  the  retpiinte  fanda. 

"  Begging  you  to  excuse  my  troubling  you  so  much  at  length, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

''  Yovr  very  faithful  servant, 

*'  Gbo.  OiLBBBT  Scorr. 

•'  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb." 

A  paper  on  Lycbnoscope s^  {q  Denmark,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale»  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gav« 
piany  interesting  descriptions  of  Danish  eodesiology. 

The  Rev,  J.  F,  Rusfell  read  a  paper  on  panel  painting,  advocating  th^ 
Qiore  general  use  of  that  branch  of  art  fpr  church  decoraUon,  and  en- 
tering  at  some  length  upon  the  arguments  for  the  conventional  atyle  of 
art  in  preference  to  the  naturalistic  schools. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  George  Edmund  Street,  architect, 
on  some  principles  to  be  observed  in  glass^painting,  in  which  he  argued 
against  the  same  laws  being  observed  in  painting  on  such  a  material  aa 
glass,  and  in  fresco  or  oil  paintings.  He  ahowed  that  stained  gksa 
must  be  considered  in  a  subordinate  light  as  an  architectural  accessory, 
fmd  that  what  is  called  "  high  art"  is  not  allowable  in  designing  for 
glass.  This  paper  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  conveifation,  in  which 
the  Bisbop  of  fVedericton  took  part. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  on  the  principles  adopted  in  com- 
posing  the  harmonies  to  the  "  Hymoal  Npted,*'  was  postponed,  owing 
to  the  late  hour,  after  some  conversation  pn  part  of  it,  suggested  by 
the  previous  musical  discussion. 

Mr.  G,  Q.  Plaoe,  architect,  of  Nottingham,  exhibited  a  morse,  a  ring, 
and  other  curious  remains  found  in  the  earth  during  the  repairs,  pro* 
ceeding  under  his  care,  of  8.  Botolpb,  Boston  \  and  Mr.  Wiule,  archi- 
tect, submitted  sketches  of  the  college  of  Woodlands,  proposed  to  be 
built  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and  on  the  part  of  bis  lordship  so- 
licited the  aid  of  the  society  or  of  individual  members. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  tke  society*s  churoh-plate,  of  Mr.  Keith'a 
manufocture,  were  on  the  table,  and  a  cruet  in  glass,  with  metal  base 
and  bauds,  for  uae  on  the  credence  only,  waa  much  admired. 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the 
School-room  of  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancras,  in  Albany  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Burrows,  for  the  per- 
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formance  of  some  sacred  music.  The  chair  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock 
by  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  and  Sir  Stephen  R.  Olynne, 
Bart.,  Vice-Presidents,  and  by  many  members  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Society.  The  Rev.  T.  Helmore  conducted  the  music,  which  was 
wholly  choral,  without  organ  accompaniments.  It  consisted  of  several 
hymns,  selected  from  the  Hymnal  Noted,  and  of  a  number  of  Motetts 
by  Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Vittoria,  &c.  In  compliance  with  a 
wish  generally  expressed,  the  sequence  Victinue  Paschali,  from  the 
Hymnal  Noted,  was  sung  a  second  time.  Notice  was  given  that  Mr. 
Helmore  would  receive  the  names  of  any  members  or  others  who 
would  volunteer  to  belong  to  the  choir  proposed  to  be  formed,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  for  the  performance  of  eoolesiastical  music. 
Since  the  amalgamation  of  the  Motett  Society  with  the  Ecclesiologieal, 
it  is  intended  to  have  at  least  three  such  meetings  every  year. 


A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  immediately  after  the  Anniversary 
on  June  0th,  and  the  members  of  the  last  year's  committee  were  aU 
re-elected.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope  was  elected  Chairman 
of  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Luard,  Treasurer ;  the 
Rev.  B.  Webb  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Honorary  Secretaries ;  aud 
the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Honorary  Secretary  for  Musioal  Matters. 


A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  39,  1852,  and 
was  attended  by  the  President  (in  the  chair,)  Mr,  Dickinson,  Mr.  Forbes^ 
Mr.  France,  Sir  John  Harington,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Hodson,  Mr. 
Luard,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb.  The  following 
new  members  were  elected : — 

Tbe  Rat.  F.  W.  Ady,  Market  Street,  Herts. 
The  Rev.  Q.  S.  Caffin,  Weeterbam,  Kent. 
The  Key.  6.  R.  Portal,  S,  Barnabas,  Pimlico. 
O.  D.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Brixton. 

Several  designs  were  considered,  and  several  applications  for  pecu- 
nlary  aid.  A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Stephens,  announcing 
that  the  Danish  Church  History  Society  were  about  to  meet  at  Ros- 
kilde,  when  they  would  reply  formally  to  the  letter  received  by  them 
from  this  Society.  He  announced  also  that  the  Northern  Art  Union  of 
Copenhagen  had  presented  to  the  £cclesiological  Society  some  valuable 
engravings  of  churches  in  the  island  of  Wisby. 

A  very  favourable  opinion  was  expressed  on  two  designs  by  Mr.  W. 
White  for  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  College  at  Woodlands  ;  tiie  former 
of  an  ornate,  the  Utter  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  possible  type» 
The  papers  relative  to  the  proposed  new  church  at  Liverpool  were  sub- 
mitted, and  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Butterfield  would  be  entrusted 
with  its  design. 

Orders  were  given  that  the  casts  and  models  belonging  to  the  Society 
sbould  be  handed  over  to  Mr.  C*  Bruce  Allen,  for  the  Museum  formed 
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by  him,  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  Cannon  Row,  Parliament 
Street. 

The  papers,  relative  to  the  proposed  Burial  Guild,  were  read  and 
discussed ;  and  ordered  to  be  circulated,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  under* 
taking  this  particular  department  of  the  Secretaries'  business.  The 
Synopsis  of  Part  II.  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  was  also  ordered  to  be  cir* 
culated  among  the  committee. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  June  16th,  the  Rev.  the 
Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Crawhall,  Wadham  College;  Mr.  H.  Fumeaux,  Corpus 
Christi  College ;  and  Mr.  Skidmore,  Jun.,  of  Coventry ;  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society.  Of  the  several  valuable  presents  received,  the 
most  important  was  designs  for  schools,  presented  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke.  The  report  spoke  in  terms  of  great  gratification  of  an 
excursion  made  during  the  Whitsun  holydays  by  the  President  and 
twelve  other  members  of  the  Society  to  Didcot,  Stanford,  Baulking, 
Uffington,  Sparsholt,  and  Childrey.  A  description  of  the  churches  in 
each  of  these  places  was  read  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  Secretary  ex* 
pressed  the  Committee's  sense  of  the  courtesy  with  which  they  had 
been  received  by  the  several  clergymen  of  the  parishes,  especially  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  at  Stanford,  and  Mr.  Dodd  and  Dr.  Nelson,  at 
Sparsholt.  The  Treasurer  read  his  table  of  accounts  for  the  year.  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  Magdalen  College,  read  some  notes  of  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  viz.,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Beau- 
vais,  Paris,  Rouen,  Caen,  Bayeux,  S.  Lo,  and  Coutances. 

The  President  having  thanked  Mr.  Millard,  the  Rev.  O.  Gk>rdon, 
Christ  Church,  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  project  for  the 
improvement  of  the  buildings  of  Oxford,  published  in  the  year  1773. 
He  thought  the  comparison  of  the  views  then  and  now  entertained 
would  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  rather  than 
dissatisfaction  that  so  little  had  been  done.  The  great  object  of  the 
author  of  the  proposal,  whose  name  was  well  known  to  many  membo^  of 
the  university,  seemed  to  be  to  disengage  and  throw  open  its  buildings. 
His  idea  of  beauty,  as  defined  by  himself,  was  neatness  and  regularity, 
and  though  he  despaired  of  realizing  it  in  its  perfection,  owing  to  the 
perversity  of  our  ancestors,  he  thought  much  might  be  done  by  having 
it  constantly  in  view.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  he  recommended  the 
removal  of  the  city  gates  and  various  intrusive  and  shabby  buildings 
from  different  parts  of  the  town,  much  of  which  has  since  been  carried 
into  effect.  S.  Giles'  was  capable  of  being  made  the  most  elegant 
street  in  Oxford,  but  the  trees  were  out  of  character,  and  ought  to  be 
cut  down,  a  road  for  carriages  thrown  straight  down  the  middle,  and  a 
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foot  path  rused  on  either  side,  covered  with  gravel,  and  secured  by 
posts  and  chains,  or  a  stream  of  water  might  be  carried  down  the  centre 
with  a  carriage  road  on  either  side.  The  trees  in  front  of  Baliol  had 
already  been  removed,  and  those  that  cover  Magdalen  College,  toward 
the  street,  might  be  tolerated,  as  hiding  part  of  the  west  window  and 
the  enormous  irregularity  of  its  Gothic  pinnacles.  The  Radcliffe  li- 
brary was  wrongly  placed,  and  ought  to  have  stood  on  open  ground, 
while  its  place  might  have  been  advantageously  occupied  by  an 
equestrian  statue.  New  College  was  allowed  to  possess  a  degree  of 
magnificence,  but  its  chapel  was  inauspiciously  concealed  by  an  an- 
tiquated cloister,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  grand  scheme 
was  shadowed  out  of  driving  a  new  street  from  the  Schools,  in 
the  direction  of  that  and  Queen's  College,  and  thus  communicating 
with  the  High  Street.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Fellows  of  New 
College  might  throw  down  the  city  wall  and  level  the  mound  in  their 
garden,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  All  Souls  was  shut  out  from  the 
public  by  its  deserted  cloister  and  dead  wall.  An  approach  to  Worcester 
College,  which  lay  in  a  pleasant  and  rural  situation,  was  much  wanted, 
and  a  dim  vision  of  Beaumont  Street  seemed  to  have  passed  before  the 
author's  mind.  The  pamphlet  concluded  with  an  eulogy  of  the  plan  of 
Magdalen  Bridge,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  new  university  church,  in  the 
style  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple. 

The  paper  was  received  by  the  audience  with  manifestations  of  great 
amusement,  and  the  President  expressed  the  obligations  of  the  Society 
to  Mr.  Gordon  for  having  disinterred  the  pamphlet  containing  the  pro- 
posal. Before  breaking  up,  the  Secretary  suggested  that  a  moral  might 
be  drawn  from  Mr.  Gordon's  paper,  not  inapplicable  to  Oxford's  pro- 
posed improvement  in  1852.  To  sweep  away  the  cloisters  of  New 
College,  and  to  build  a  Grecian  temple  for  a  university  church,  had 
once  been  thought  improvements.  Improvements,  though  not  of  a 
physical  kind,  were  again  the  fashion.  He  recommended  to  notice 
the  real  wisdom  displayed  in  a  lately  published  pamphlet,  entitled 
Phrontisterion. 


A  Report  read  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ox- 
ford Architectural  Society,  June  21st,  1852. 

**  Your  committee,  in  laying  before  you  their  report  of  the  Society's 
proceedings  for  the  year  past,  have  much  gratification  in  discharging 
the  task  imposed  upon  them.  Although  as  a  Society  we  may  not  ap- 
pear to  have  done  very  much  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  this  has 
not  arisen  from  any  relaxation  of  zeal  on  our  part,  but  from  the  vast 
diffusion  of  sounder  architectural  taste,  and  knowledge,  the  result  of 
previous  exertion  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  the  various  societies  in 
connexion  with  us. 

'  '*  It  is  not  now  our  task  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
for  it  is  almost  universally  allowed  that  its  principles  are  most  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  requirements  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  age, 
that  it  is  capable  of  supplying  all  our  wants,  and  furnishing  with  ob- 
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jects  of  marvelioua  beauty,  no  less  than  ^th  thoae  of  truth  and  fitneM. 
Year  after  year  senres  but  to  confirm  this  statementi  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  cursorily  to  scan  some  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  year 
which  has  just  elapsed,  before  recurring  to  our  own  acts  and  deeds  as  a 
jBociety. 

"  The  Great  Exhibition,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  available  for 
our  inspection  till  after  our  last  Annual  Meeting ;  many  were  the  tri* 
umphs  of  medisBval  art  therein  exposed  to  the  admiration  of  all  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  is,  indeed,  a  significant  feet  that  such  homage  should 
have  been  paid  to  the  developement  of  those  principles  which  we  have 
now  for  thirteen  years  consistently  advocated. 

*•  Of  Mr.  Pugin  and  his  medisBval  court  we  cannot  now  say  much, 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  impaired  health  and  intellects  of  that  great  and 
sincere  reviver  of  Christian  art,  forbid  us  firom  doing  more  than  express 
our  unfeigned  sorrow  at  the  severe  afiBUction  under  which  he  is  labour- 
ing. Let  us  hope  that  it  is  but  for  a  time,  and  that  ere  long,  one  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  may  be  restored  to  us  with  renewed  vigour,  to 
continue  his  varied  and  indefatigable  exertions. 

**  But  the  honours  of  medieval  art  in  the  Bxhibitioii,  were  not  con^ 
fined  to  Mr.  Pugin  and  his  assistants.  Mr.  Keith,  under  the  superin* 
tendance  of  our  sister  society,  evinced  great  skill  in  the  execution  of 
Mr.  Butterfield^s  designs,  Mr.  Skidmore,  a  newly  elected  member  of 
our  own,  Messrs.  Newton,  Jones  and  Willis,  each  and  all  contributed 
most  successfully,  and  especially  so  in  ecclesiastical  plate.  There  was, 
however,  much  to  regret  in  the  department  of  stained  glass.  Va^t  n 
are  the  sums  which  have  been  expended  on  this  branch  of  art,  the 
result  has  hardly  been  coBunensurate  with  the  ouUay.  And  next  we 
must  allude  to  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  re^ 
oently  erected  from  Mr.  Carpenter's  designs ;  this  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  Ecdesiological  Society  to  be  the  most  suoceasful  modem  archi* 
tectural  work  in  London,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  that 
statement  The  noble  proportions  of  the  edifice,  its  skUful  adaptation 
to  the  site,  the  reality  of  its  fittings  up,  the  arrangement  of  the  winr 
dows,  all  demand  our  admiration.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  organ,  it  is  most  skilfully  treated,  the  pipes  are 
raised  on  two  solid  stone  brackets  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  south  aisle,  so  as  not  to  obtrude  upon  the  east  window  of  the  aisle, 
which  is  hereafter  to  receive  painted  glass ;  the  organist  is  seated  below, 
and  upon  the  whole  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  vexate 
quaestio  of  the  organist^s  position. 

**  Locally,  not  many  importent  events  have  occurred.  The  first  stone 
of  the  Diocesan  Training  Schools  at  Culham,  has  been  laid  by  the 
Bishop,  but  it  is  unfair  to  criticise  an  unfinished  work,  and  we,  ther^ 
fore,  abstein  from  any  remarks  thereon. 

"  The  restoration  of  Merton  College  Chapel  has  progressed  slowly, 
but  steadily,  but  we  feel  bound  to  state  our  disapproval  of  the  erection 
of  a  western  choir  with  stelis  in  the  antechapel,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  parishioners  during  the  parish  service,  especially  as  such  a  st^ 
seems  calculated  to  create  confusion  as  to  the  ends  and  use  of  a  choir, 
by  placing  the  laity  in  stalls.     We  speak  the  more  strongly,  as  there 
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seems  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  course  pursued^  but  of  Mr. 
Butterfield's  design  for  the  font  we  can  gladly  speak  with  much  admi- 
ration. 

'*  Your  committee  regret  much  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
cover  the  new  stonework  of  S.  Mary's  with  a  sort  of  wash.  In  order  to 
give  a  tint  of  age.  Such  a  device  is  at  once  unwarrantable  and  ab- 
surd, as  it  cannot  impose  on  the  most  unsuspecting  observer ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  proceeding,  would  excite  just  in- 
dignation at  the  proposed  deceit. 

'*  To  turn  to  our  own  affairs  as  a  Society.  No  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  Society's  officers,  except  the  regular  retirement  in  rotation  of 
five  members  of  committee.  We  have  added  the  President  of  Trinity, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P., 
to  our  list  of  Vice  Presidents,  so  that  we  may  not  unreasonably  con* 
gratulate  ourselves  on  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  senior  mem* 
bers  of  the  University,  and  point  to  it  as  some  proof  that  we  have  not 
neglected  those  aims  for  which  we  were  instituted.  We  must  not  here 
pass  over  unnoticed,  the  fact,  that  we  have  this  day  elected  as  Patrons, 
two  American  Bishops ;  and  although  America  cannot  now  vie  with  us 
in  architecture,  yet  we  trust  that,  hereafter,  her  sons  may  prove  them- 
^ehm  in  this  respect  no  unworthy  descendants  of  our  common  ancestry. 

'*  Our  library  has  been  enriched  by  some  very  useful  and  even  splen- 
did works,  such  as  Mr.  Cockerell's  book  on  Wells  Cathedral,  Mr. 
Rnskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  Weale's  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architect 
ture,  and  some  others.  Our  President,  whose  unwilling  absence  this 
day  is  a  cause  of  so  much  regret,  has  procured  for  us  from  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board  (in  addition  to  the  model  of  S.  Mary's  spire,  presented 
last  year),  a  present  of  a  very  beautiful  cast  of  one  of  those  statues 
which  adorn  the  tower  of  S.  Mary's.  The  collection  of  casts,  books, 
prints  and  brasses  which  now  graces  our  room,  is  one  of  great  value  to 
the  architectural  student ;  indeed  our  library  contains  works  which  are 
seldom  so  easily  accessible  for  reference  and  study. 

"  We  have  held  ten  ordinary  meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  arrogating  tod  much  to  ourselves  when  we  say,  that 
the  papers  read  at  our  meetings  have  been  at  once  varied  in  their  sub- 
jects, and  have  embraced  much  interesting  matter  for  reflection,  often 
worked  out  with  much  ingenuity  and  thoughtfulness. 

"  Mr.  Forbes'  remarks  on  kneelings  in  churches,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's paper  on  certain  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  ornamentation 
of  churches,  should  be  classed  together  as  tending  to  a  practical  end 
in  the  fitting  up  of  fabrics  already  existing.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  paper, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  as  also  Mr.  Freeman's  History  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey  Church,  has  been  since  printed  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  referring  such  of  our  members  as  may  be  de- 
sirous of  profiting  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestions  to  the  pages  of 
that  periodical.  Mr.  Parker's  paper  on  the  classification  of  Architec- 
ture was  characterized  by  all  the  writer's  well-known  architectural 
knowledge  and  discrimination,  and  idthough  as  a  suciety;  we  cannot 
bind  ourselves  to  the  opinions  laid  down  in  any  paper  read  before  us, 
jet  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  Mr.  Parker's  remarks  deserve  th« 
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utmost  consideration.  Of  Mr.  Street's  paper  on  the  true  principles  of 
architecture,  we  will  not  say  more  than,  that  one  of  its  chief  objects 
was  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  truthfulness  in  architecture,  and  that 
this  was  enforced  by  sound  reasoning,  as  might  fairly  be  anticipated 
from  Mr.  Street's  admirable  illustrations  in  practice  of  his  principles 
and  theory.  Mr.  James  Parker  contributed  an  interesting  dissertation 
on  the  triforia  of  churches,  some  of  the  suggestions  in  which  may  tend 
to  clear  up  the  objects  and  uses  of  this  little- understood  portion  of  our 
larger  churches.  Of  Mr.  Freeman's  papers  on  Malmesbury  Abbey 
Church,  and  another,  on  the  difference  between  cathedral  and  parish 
churches,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  they  were  such  as  fully 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  our  eminent  member.  Mr.  Millard  in  his 
two  papers,  consisting  of  notes  of  his  travels  abroad,  has  shown  us  how 
much  may  be  done  by  accurate  observation  in  behalf  of  architecture 
even  of  beaten  routes.  Mr.  Elde's  essay  on  Mediaeval  Guilds,  though 
not  strictly  architectural  in  its  character,  yet  contained  many  hints 
valuable  as  well  to  the  mere  antiquarian  as  to  the  architect  who  may 
wish  fully  to  understand  the  various  fragments  of  Mediaeval  architec- 
ture which  yet  remain  in  the  halls  and  chapels  of  long- forgotten  Guilds. 
Mr.  Gordon's  very  amusing  observations  on  a  scheme  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  city,  propounded  during  the  last  century,  forcibly  illustrated 
the  truth  of  the  homely  proverb,  '  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,'  in  that  these  proposals  concocted  by  their  author  with  so  much 
complacency  appear  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ill-con- 
ceived. 

"  So  much  for  the  Papers  read  before  us.  Of  our  finances  we  can 
speak  very  hopefully.  By  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  and 
through  the  energetic  efforts  of  our  indefatigable  treasurer,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  debt  owing  by  us  has  been  paid  off,  and  unless  some 
unexpected  demand  should  be  made  upon  our  funds,  we  shall  hope  to 
meet  you  at  our  annual  meeting  next  year  free  from  all  debt.  It  must 
however  be  remembered,  that  this  happy  result  has  not  been  attained 
without  considerable  sacrifices.  We  have  been  quite  unable  to  add  to 
our  library  by  purchase,  and  although  much  liberality  has  been  shown 
by  many  of  our  members  in  this  respect,  there  are  many  expensive 
works  which  we  ought  to  possess,  and  which  we  would  have  gladly  pro- 
cured had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  necessity  which  requires  the  ut- 
most retrenchment  at  present.  We  have  moreover  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  publishing,  and  even  our  report  has  not  been  printed  since 
1850  Yet  we  have  grounds  for  confident  hope,  that  next  year,  the 
incubus  of  debt  will  be  cleared  off,  and  we  trust  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume  the  publication  of  our  reports,  and  to  give  a  somewhat  more 
lengthy  account  than  heretofore  of  the  papers  read  at  our  meetings. 
We  seize  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish,  that  all  who  are  red^y 
interested  in  judicious  church  restoration  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  held  out  by  our  Special  Building  Fund,  to  aid  by  grants  of  small 
sums,  churches  whose  designs  have  been  approved  of  by  your  committee. 
The  subscriptions  and  donations  for  this  purpose  are  dispensed  by  the 
committee. 

'*  Steps  have  been  taken  during  the  past  year  to  continue  the  woiiu 
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commenced  hj  the  society  some  yean  ago  at  Dorchester  church.    The 
present  incumbent,  a  member  of  our  society,  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
raise  the  funds  required  for  the  more  urgent  demands,  such  as  open 
seats  and  the  repairs  of  the  roof,  but  as  yet  has  not  reached  the  re- 
quired amount.    The  north  aisle  especially  is  in  great  want  of  sub- 
stantial repair,  and  although  the  society  has  a  small  fund  in  aid  of  the 
restoration  of  this  church,  which  has  received  continual  contributions 
(chiefly  from  the  munificence  of  one  person)  it  is  not  at  present  suffi* 
cient  to  warrant  its  expenditure  without  some  further  additions.    Your 
committee  had  their  attention  called  to  a  desecration  of  the  south  tran- 
sept  of  Winchester  cathedral,  they  applied  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  have  since  assured  us  that  steps  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  evil.    This  instance  alone  will  serve  to  show  the  utility 
of  the  existence  of  this  Society ;  being  able  to  appeal  to  a  dignified 
body  with  a  weight  which  could  not  attach  to  private  remonstrance. 

"During  this  term  we  have  made  but  one  excursion,  in  which 
Uffington  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  Berkshire,  was  visited,  as  well 
as  Sparsholt  and  Stanford.  Our  members  should  bear  in  mind  that 
much  more  real  architectural  information  is  derived  from  the  ocular 
inspection  of  a  few  good  examples,  than  from  the  perusal  of  books 
however  correctly  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  in  this  lies  the  chief 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  architectural  excursions,  such  as  these.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  these  ex- 
cursions may  be  placed  on  a  more  permanent  footing,  and  become  a 
source  of  further  advantage.  Our  sister  Society,  the  Ecclesiological 
late  Cambridge  Camden,  while  still  appertaining  to  that  university, 
derived  much  advantage  from  these  expeditions.  And  here  your  Com- 
mittee would  express  their  regret  at  the  contemplated  omission  of  the 
words  '  late  Cambridge  Camden'  from  the  title  of  that  Society.  When 
we  recollect  that  it  was  under  this  name  that  so  victorious  a  crusade 
was  carried  on  against  the  iniquitous  pew  system,  and  that  under  this 
name  the  word  '  Gothic'  was  retrieved  from  the  ignoble  position  of  a 
term  of  reproach,  it  is  sad  to  know  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  relin- 
quish a  name  which  recalls  associations  so  triumphant. 

"  Having  finished  our  survey  of  the  past,  we  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  look  forward  to  the  future*  With  the  noble  spire  of  All 
Saints,  Margaret  Street,  now  building,  the  spacious  and  splendid  church 
of  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Munster  Square,  and  S.  Barnabas  (still  untouched 
by  the  spoiler),  with  all  these  before  our  eyes,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
have  confidence  in  the  future  career  of  our  architects,  and  look  forward 
to  the  day,  we  trust  now  near  at  hand,  when  edifices  as  lovely,  as  soar- 
ing, and  as  proud  as  the  most  beautiful  ofispring  of  mediseval  genius  shall 
deck  our  land  anew.  Still  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  would  ex- 
press a  very  strong  opinion.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  works  in 
Gothic  architecture,  completed  or  in  progress,  it  is  with  considerable 
regret  that  we  feel  obliged  to  say,  that  even  those  most  esteemed 
among  us  do  not  seem  fully  to  carry  out  into  practice  those  principles 
which  they  maintain  in  common  with  the  builders  of  those  enduring 
structures  which  mock  our  utmost  eflforts  to  equal,  much  more  to 
surpass  them. 
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<*  The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  expatiate  at  length  on  what  we 
have  advanced,  but  we  feel  bound  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  agiunst 
erecting  Gothic  structures  with  that  construction  fit  only  for  1 9th  cen- 
tury buildings.  To  state  what  appears  at  first  a  truism,  Gothic  build- 
ings must  be  Gothic  buildings ;  that  is,  when  we  raise  a  fabric  whether 
ecclesiastic  or  domestic,  those  portions  which  appear  to  the  eye  must 
not  be  the  only  portions  of  mediaeval  construction,  but  the  hidden 
work,  whether  of  crypt  or  clerestory,  should  alike  testify  to  the  power 
of  that  architecture  which  commands  the  admiration,  if  not  the  undi- 
vided allegiance,  of  European  Christendom. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  urge  all  our  members  not  to 
relax  one  exertion  in  their  high  cause ;  much  as  we  have  done,  how 
much  more  does  not  remain  to  be  done  ?  We  dare  not  boast  even  of 
our  proudest  achievements.  We  have  not  as  yet  redeemed  our  depar- 
ture for  more  than  300  years  from  purity  of  architectural  design  and 
detail.  We  have  begun  to  appreciate  Gothic  art,  but  we  have  not  yet 
realized  our  conceptions.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  amid  the  controversy 
raging  around  us.  Churchmen  unite  in  the  conviction  that  the  decora- 
tion of  Gon's  House  is  a  legitimate  expression  of  their  common  Faith 
and  Love, — a  fitting  way  to  honour  Him,  who  although  '  He  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,'  yet  is  more  especially  near  His  chil- 
dren in  His  holy  House.  It  is  cheering  to  find  that  niggardliness  is 
scouted  at,  and  the  chilling  deformity  of  Puritan  simplicity  is  fast  mat- 
ing away  before  the  revived  efforts  of  that  devotion  which  in  days  gone 
by,  when  Faith  was  unassailed  by  disbelief,  reared  the  most  sumptuous 
temples  in  honour  of  the  Most  High,  and  for  the  service  of  His  Church 
on  earth. 

"That  Gothic  architecture  is  but  an  enduring  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  a  well  known  remark,  but  not  therefore  the  less  true. 
Without  faith  art  if  it  enjoys  an  artificial  existence  is  a  base  mockery 
of  its  better  self,  and  therefore  with  the  restoration  of  faith  has  pro- 
gressed the  new  developement  of  ait,  and  so  with  the  increased  firmness 
of  our  faith  we  may  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Winchester  and  York, 
Salisbury  and  Durham  shall  gladly  share  the  newer  honours  of  younger 
rivals.  As  yet,  be  it  remembered,  we  have  been  fighting  for  bare  ex- 
istence; we  have  held  the  implements  for  building  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  we  have  had  to  grasp  the  weapons  of  controversy. 
Inch  by  inch  we  have  had  to  fight,  we  have  fought  stubborn  church* 
wardens  and  obstinate  prejudices,  and  although  the  revival  of  Christian 
architecture  is  a  glorious  fact,  it  is  premature  to  indulge  in  anticipations 
of  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our  victory ;  but  still  we 
would  remind  you  again  and  again  that  Pointed  arches,  Gothic  mould- 
ings, and  painted  windows,  unless  the  heartfelt  expressions  of  a  loving 
and  earnest  faith,  are  a  dangerous  snare  and  terrible  unrealities.  The 
true  reh'g^on  does  not  necessarily  lurk  in  a  Gothic  gurgoyle,  nor  can  an 
accurate  moulding  or  string  course,  however  precise,  compensate  for 
the  mutilation  of  that  one  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  whereby 
the  whole  spiritual  edifice  (of  which  the  material  edifice  is  but  a  faint 
and  fleeting  shadow)  is  fitly  framed  and  joined  together.*' 
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Tha  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  College  Hall,  on  Friday, 
May  21,  1852,  and  was  very  fully  attended.  The  Lord  Forbes,  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Addington,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bull,  Rev.  Chancellor  Harington,  Rev.  Prebendary  Ford,  and  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Dornford,  were  among  the  persons  present. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Fredericton  presided,  and  in 
opening  the  business  observed  that  he  was  sensible  the  great  honour 
which  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  in  requesting  him  to  take  the 
chair,  was  one  for  which  he  was  indebted,  not  to  his  own  merits,  but 
to  their  kindness ;  at  the  same  time,  he  would  confess  that  the  position 
in  which  they  had  placed  him,  was  one  in  which  every  feeling  of  pain 
at  his  own  deficiencies  was  overpowered  by  the  pleasure  which  he  felt 
at  meeting  them  again  in  that  ancient  Hall,  and  seeing  the  old  friends  of 
the^Society  once  more  assembled  there  for  the  furtherance  of  that  good 
work,  which  their  perseverance  had  carried  on  for  so  many  years.  It 
was  a  great  delight  and  comfort  to  him — on  returning,  he  trusted  for  a 
short  time,  to  his  native  land,  to  do  the  work  of  his  diocese  in  this 
country,  to  find  them  met  together  in  the  same  kind  and  cordial  spirit 
which  had  existed  when  he  left  England — to  find,  as  be  sincerely 
trusted,  not  a  single  friend  estranged  from  him,  and  not  even  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  might  not  hope,  eventually,  to  ripen  into  a  friend. 

The  Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot  read  the  Report,  of  which  the  following 
are  extracts : — 

"  The  committee  would  but  very  imperfectly  represent  the  feelings 
of  the  members  at  large,  as  well  as  their  own,  if  they  refrained  from 
expressing  the  gratification  they  feel  at  being  presided  over  this  day  by 
one  to  whose  instrumentality  is  chiefly  owing  the  Society's  first  forma- 
tion. Happily  this  is  not  the  first  time,  since  his  going  out  from 
among  us,  to  preside  over  a  distant  and  a  very  important  diocese,  that 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hailing  Bishop  Medley  as  our  president  fot 
the  day,  and  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  upon  the 
last  occasion,  and  hearing  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  diocese  of 
Fredericton,  with  which  the  Bishop  so  kindly  favoured  us,  (an  account 
which  showed  that  architecture,  as  a  science,  was  there  coeval  with  hi^owa 
arrival  in  his  diocese)  will  be  very  desirous  to  hear  to-day  in  what  manner 
and  to  what  extent  the  work  so  well  begun  has  been  carried  out.  Nor  is 
it  among  ourselves  alone,  that  his  sound  wisdom  and  tasteful  skill  are 
appreciated^  for,  as  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  members 
present,  in  a  letter  not  long  since  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Ecclesiological  Society,  while  lamenting  the  want  of  long 
associations  and  ancient  examples  in  their  own  field  of  study,  he  men* 
tioned  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  that  Society  had  derived  from  an 
address  by  Bishop  Medley,  on  Cathedrals  and  the  Cathedral  System. 

*'  Your  committee  desire  to  give  a  brief  report  of  their  proceedings 
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during  the  past  year,  though  they  may  be  obliged  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances to  confess  what  they  have  not  done.  They  have  scarcely  had 
any  opportunity  of  exercising  their  judgment  on  plans  for  the  buUding 
or  restoration  of  churches ;  this  fact  may  have  arisen  from  present 
necessity,  or  the  pressure  of  the  times  ;  of  course  every  work  effected 
narrows  the  field  of  their  labours  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  still  wide 
enough  to  occupy  them  for  many  a  year  to  come,  if  it  be  only  in  help« 
ing  to  restore  what  the  hand  of  time  has  decayed  ;  they  can  only  now 
lament  that  their  means  of  usefulness  are  not  commensurate  with  their 
will,  a  less  common  fault  than  its  opposite,  the  power  without  the  wilL 
But  while  they  report  that  few  intended  restorations  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  they  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  their  suggestions 
have  been  for  the  most  part  adopted,  and  that  to  the  extent  of  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  works  proposed.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  has  application  been  made  to  furnish  a  design  for  a  new 
school,  but  your  committee  have  adhered  to  their  rule  of  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  province  of  professional  men ;  a  rule  not  only  just  to 
architects,  but  wise  as  far  as  regards  the  applicants  themselves,  to  whom 
a  plan,  without  the  superintendence  necessary  to  its  efficient  completion, 
would  frequently  be  of  little  or  no  service. 

**  The  papers  read  before  the  Society  have  been  of  great  interest. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge's  valuable  account  of,  and  remarks  on,  the  res- 
torations of  S.  Mary,  Ottery,  has  been  included  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Society's  transactions. 

"  The  committee  would  also  notice  Mr.  Roger's  paper  on  the  towers 
of  the  Lizard  promontory ;  that  of  Mr.  Furneaux,  on  the  restoration  of 
Yealmpton  church,  a  work  so  nobly  begun,  so  sadly  stayed;  and, 
lastly,  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  on  Bishop  Bronescombe*8 
monument,  which  is  largely  illustrated  in  the  present  number  of 
transactions,  by  Mr.  Ash  worth. 

"  Your  committee  repeat  that  they  would  gladly  have  reported  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  operations  during  the  past  year — but,  be  their 
work  little  or  much — be  their  time  occupied  in  examining  plana  of 
works  about  to  be,  or  in  visiting  churches  which  have  stood  as  models 
for  ages — whether  they  are  trying  to  elicit  from  men  of  experience  the 
enunciation  of  principles  which  they  have  mastered,  or  are  engaged  in 
giving  to  the  world  those  words  of  wisdom,  or  lines  of  art,  which  have 
proved  instructive  to  themselves ; — be  their  object  in  their  slightest 
labour,  the  glory  of  God,  their  work  is  a  holy  one,  and  God,  as  it 
may  seem  good  to  Him,  will  make  it  to  prosper." 

The  Report  was  unanimously  received  and  approved. 

llie  Treasurer's  Report  was  read  by  William  Miles,  Esq. 

The  Right  Rev.  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest which  had  been  made  to  him,  to  give  some  information,  which 
might  be  interesting  to  the  members  present,  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
architecture  in  his  own  diocese.  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  report, 
in  this  respect,  a  somewhat  slow  indeed,  but  steady,  and  he  hoped 
successful  progress.  In  the  first  place  the  prejudices  which  had 
naturally  existed,  in  reference  to  a  new  style  of  architecture,  had 
almost  disappeared.     The  old  style  of  architecture — if  architecture  it 
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could  be  called — was  a  kind  of  copy  from  the  Grecian  dissenting  meet- 
ing-house, of  which  there  were  so  many  examples  in  this  country,  and 
which,  they  could  not  be  surprised,  had  been  pressed  into  the  sendee 
of  the  Church,  at  a  time  when  the  Churchmen  of  the  Colony  had  no 
opportunity  of  procuring  plans,  and  no  means  of  building,  without 
going  to  the  nearest  carpenter.  He  remembered  a  church,  built  by  a 
clergyman,  who  was  very  desirous  that  it  should  be  of  stone,  but  who 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  intention,  and  to  build  it  of  wood,  after 
all,  because  he  could  get  no  mason  in  the  place,  for  less  than  15s* 
a  day,  and  he  was  100  miles  from  any  large  town.  Under  these  cir« 
cumstances,  there  was  naturally  a  prejudice  against  any  style  of  archi* 
lecture,  and  especially  against  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  generally  known  what  it  meant.  The  Rev.  F.  Coster  of  S. 
John's,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  had  been  among  the  first  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  build  before  his  own  arrival  in  New  Brunswick. 
His  plan  had  been,  whenever  a  proposal  had  been  made  for  the  erec* 
tion  of  a  new  church,  first  of  all  to  ascertain  what  were  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people  in  the  district  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  build 
it.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  as  well  by  inquiry  of  the  clergyman. 
as  by  his  own  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  he  then  caused  a  model 
to  be  made,  and  sent  down  to  the  place,  with  an  intimation  to  those 
upon  the  spot,  that,  if  they  would  agree  to  execute  the  work  according 
to  that  model,  it  should  be  furnished  to  them  free  of  expense.  He  had 
found  that  this  plan  had  been  generally  successful.  The  people,  for 
the  most  part,  had  been  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
ofiTered — and  thus,  in  many  places,  a  good,  but  simple  church,  had 
been  erected  in  the  first  instance,  where  it  would  probably  have  been 
found  impossible — or  if  possible,  might  scarcely  have  been  right — to 
procure  an  alteration  of  a  church  already  built.  The  churches  so 
erected  had  been  copied,  in  their  turn,  and  other  persons  had  applied 
for  similar  models,  or  had  varied  them  according  to  circumstances.  In 
one  place,  where  there  was  a  large  and  growing  population,  with  not 
many  educated  church  people  among  them,  he  had  sent  a  missionary 
clergyman  as  an  experiment,  and  the  people  had  built  one  of  the  nicest 
little  churches  in  the  Colony  ;  all  that  he  had  done  had  been  to  send 
down  one  of  the  models  of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  and  the  church 
was  so  much  liked  that  some  others  had  been  built  according  to  the  same 
plan.  It  was  always  difficult  to  make  people  understand  mere  plans 
upon  paper ;  but,  if  they  had  a  model,  they  could  walk  round  it,  and 
examine  it,  and  see  what  it  was  made  of  and  how  it  was  made,  and, 
in  this  way,  a  great  many  difficulties  had  been  got  over ;  and  he  had, 
in  consequence,  been  applied  to,  to  furnish  models  and  information  to 
the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal.  He  might 
say,  therefore,  that  Upon  the  whole,  the  progress  of  architecture,  in 
the  diocese  of  Fredericton,  was  in  a  favourable  direction.  The  people 
were  really  desirous  of  erecting  churches,  not  for  superstitious  uses* 
but  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  Almighty  Ooo,  and  they  felt  that  they 
had  better  do  it  well,  than  ill-^the  more  especially,  as  the  churches 
which  had  been  built  in  this  way.  had  not  cost  more,  than  those  which, 
had  been  built  in  a  bad  way.    The  Bishop  then  proceeded  to  notice. 
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with  satisfaction,  the  greater  attentioo  which  was  now  pmd  in  tte 
Colony,  to  the  right  administration  of  the  H0I7  Sacraments ;  and  stated 
that,  when  he  first  went  out,  there  were,  he  helieved,  bat  three  fonts  in 
the  whole  diocese ;  there  were  now  fifteen  :  and,  although  there  ought 
to  be  more,  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  every  year  added  to  the 
number.     When  he  was  last  in  England  four  years  ago,  he  happened 
in  the  course  of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in  some  chnrch  in  London 
'—he  did  not  know  which — to  express  his  pain  at  the  general  de- 
ficiency of  sacramental  plate,  and  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
deficiency,  if  was  often  necessary  to  use  common  drinking  vessels  in 
the   administration  of  the   Holy    Communion.      This  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  gentleman  present,  whose  face  he  had  never  seen,  and 
whose  name  he  had  never  heard,  but  who  had  immediately  written  to 
say  that,  if  a  plain,  but  substantial,  silver  service  would  be  acceptaUe 
for  the  use  of  any  church  or  churches,  in  his  diocese,  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  present  them.    This  gentleman,  Mr.  Hitchens,  had  not  only 
sent  him,  since  then,  a  full  service  of  communion  plate,  every  year,  but 
on  one  occasion  he  had  sent  two,  and  he  had  also  given  him  a  window 
for  the  cathedral,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  some  of  his  deceased 
children.     He  hoped  to  see  Mr.  Hitchens,  during  his  stay  in  England, 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness,  but,  meanwhile,  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  him  to  be  assured  that  his  gifts  had  been  most  gratefully  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  feeling  of  value  which  the  people  attached  to  them 
had  grown  with  them.     His  practice  had  been,  in  distributing  this 
plate,  not  to  give  a  whole  service  to  any  single  church,  but  to  offer 
to  the  clergyman  something  that  he  required,  upon  condition  of  his 
finding  the  means  to  provide  something  else  that  was  needed ;  and 
thus,  in  each  case,  two  pieces  had  been  secured  instead  of  one.     One 
of  these  preients  he  had  made  to  a  church  which  he  went  to  consecrate 
last  year,  in  a  very  distant  and  neglected  settlement,  in  which  four 
years  ago — although  many  of  the  setUers  were  members  of  the  Churefa 
— the  sound  of  the  liturgy  had  been  hardly  heard  within  the  memory  of 
man.     It  would  have  rejoiced  them  if  they  could  have  seen  the  delight 
with  which  the  gift  had  been  received,  and  with  which  the  peo[de  had 
welcomed  his  visit  to  a  place,  in  which,  as  he  was  told  by  some  of 
them,  they  had  not  seen  a  Bishop  for  five  and  twenty  years.     The 
Bishop  next  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  labours  of  an  in* 
dividual  clergyman,  (the  Rev.  James  Hudson),  who  had  been,  both 
before  hu  time,  and  since,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  church  bnilden 
in  the  Colony ;  who,  out  of  an  income  of  £200  a-year,  spent  scarody 
£50  on  himself,  and  gave  all  the  rest  to  the  Church ;  who  had  buih 
four  churches  in  a  district  of  ninety  miles,  of  which  be  had  the  super- 
intendence ;  who,  in  one  case,  had  provided,  and  put  up,  in  a  very 
out-of-the-way  church,  a  peal  of  bells,  which  he  (the  Bishop)  was  verj 
much  surprised  to  hear  greeting   his  arrival;  and  who  had  erected, 
really,  one  of  the  best  churches  he  had  seen  since  he  left  England, 
possessing,  although  built  of  wood,  everything  that  was  necessary  to 
makeachurch  decent«and  even  decorous,  the  sacramental  plate  aloneoost- 
ing  him  £100.    The  Bishop  next  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  the 
cathedral.    The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1845 ;  in  1846,  there  were  soaat 
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difficulties  aboat  the  foundation,  which  had  been  successfully  surmounted ; 
in  the  same  year  S.  Anne's  chapel  had  been  built  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  with  very  satisfactory  results ;  the  daily  service  was  well  attended 
with  three  services  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  evening  service  was 
rather  inconveniently  crowded  ;  in  1847,  he  again  set  to  work  on  the 
cathedral.  In  1 848,  the  roof  was  put  on ;  it  was  of  pine — but  pine  in 
New  Brunswick,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
timber,  or  the  greater  dryness  of  the  cUmate,  he  could  not  undertake  to 
say — was  a  very  different  thing  from  pine  in  England ;  it  had  been 
proved  by  experience,  in  the  case  of  houses  which  had  been  built  a  hun- 
dred years,  to  be  extremely  durable ;  and,  although  the  staining,  in 
this  instance,  was  not  in  studied  imitation  of  any  particular  wood,  it 
really  looked  as  well  as  any  oak  roof  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  England. 
The  walls  stood  very  well ;  the  stone  had  been  obtained  about  a  mile 
from  the  cathedral  itself — it  was  a  hard  grained  sandstone,  which 
looked  on  the  first  day  that  it  was  put  up.  as  though  it  had  stood  there 
for  a  hundred  years ;  there  was  no  rawness  about  it,  nor  was  it  liable 
to  change,  llie  weatherings  were  also  of  New  Brunswick  stone,  a 
kind  of  hardish  freestone ;  and  Caen  stone  vras  used  for  the  windows 
and  for  what  was  required  on  the  inside.  The  tower  was  27  ft.  square, 
and  84  ft.  high ;  and  he  had  been  very  desirous  to  surmount  it  by  a 
stone  spire,  but,  after  carefully  considering  the  question,  he  had  come 
to  the  determination  to  let  well  alone,  and  not  to  run  an  unnecessary 
risk  by  putting  on  so  great  an  additional  weight.  The  spire,  therefore, 
was  of  wood  ;  protected  by  galvanised  iron,  and  the  entire  height  was 
170  feet.  The  windows,  except  the  east  window,  were  completed; 
the  west  window  has  been  most  ably  executed  by  Mr.  Warrington,  and 
the  others  by  the  late  Mr.  Beer,  and  the  east  window  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Wailes,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  give  one  of  the  eight  compart- 
ments into  which  it  was  divided,  and  to  complete  it,  so  that  he,  (the 
Bishop)  might  take  it  out  with  him  in  August.  Towards  the  cost  of 
this  window  the  Churchmen  of  New  York  and  Boston  had  given  him 
£200  ;  and  it  was  a  gratifying  fact  connected  with  it,  that  he  was  able 
to  assure  them,  thot  the  presence  of  a  British  Bishop  was  hailed  in  the 
United  States,  with  quite  as  much  affection  and  respect,  as  he  ever  met 
with  from  the  people  of  his  own  land.  He  had  never  been  welcomed 
with  greater  cordiality — or  been  treated  with  more  attention,  or  with 
greater  respect,  than  by  the  people  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the 
few  other  places  he  had  visited.  It  was  impossible  that  any  one  could 
feel  more  strongly  than  they  did  that  one  of  the  great  ties  between 
England  and  America  was  the  intercommunion  which  existed  between 
the  English  and  American  Churches.  He  never  went  to  any  place  at 
which  the  people  did  not  bring  out  with  delight  the  presents  made  to 
the  Church  by  former  kings  of  England,  and  which  were,  everywhere, 
moet  carefully  preserved.  '*  Here,"  they  would  cay,  "  is  a  present 
from  king  William  the  Third,"  "  here  is  a  gift  from  Queen  Anne ; " 
or  *'  here  is  something  that  was  given  by  the  venerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.*'  Wherever  he  went,  he 
found  the  name  of  England  honoured  and  revered  ;  and  it  really  was  a 
great  triumph  to  find,  that  our  own  Church,  notwithstanding  her  short- 
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comings,  had  done  an  important  and  a  lasting  woik,  iu  that  great 
country  ;  and  that  there  was  no  part  of  it  where  an  Bnglish  Church- 
man was  not  honoured  and  welcomed*  in  consequence  of  what  England 
had  done  for  it.  There  was.  indeed,  a  time  when  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  so  unpopular  in  the  United  States  that  a  clergyman  could  not 
minister ;  hut  all  this,  originating  in  political  causes,  had  passed  away ; 
and  all  that  was  now  left  was  the  affectionate  love  which,  wherever  a 
good  work  had  been  done,  never  died  out.  The  Bishop  then  reverted 
to  the  progress  of  the  cathedral,  the  whole  exterior  of  which,  he  said 
was  finished,  and  the  fittings  for  the  interior  ready  to  be  fixed.  He  had 
still  to  provide  the  furnaces  for  warming  the  building,  which  would  be 
very  expensive,  and  would  cost  probably  £120;  and  he  was  anxious  to 
provide  a  peal  of  six  bells,  so  that  they  might  ring  in  with  joy  the  day 
of  consecration.  The  Bishops  of  Quebec,  Toronto,  Montreal,  New- 
foundland, and  Nova  Scotia  had  promised  to  attend ;  the  consecration 
would  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  Visitation,  so  that  the  clergymen  of 
the  diocese  would  of  necessity  be  present ;  and,  what  was  also  a  very 
gratifying  circumstance,  he  had  met  at  Boston  with  an  organist,  who 
had  received  his  education,  as  a  singing  boy,  at  Exeter  and  Hereford 
cathedrals,  and  who  had  also  promised  to  come  to  Fredericton,  and  to 
play  at  the  consecration  service.  Having  adverted  to  the  fact  that  he 
bad  addressed  the  Churchmen  of  New  York  on  the  Cathedral  system. 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  them  (and  he  trusted  not  without  suooeaa) 
that  it  was  not  the  impracticable,  or  unreal  thing,  which  many  of  them 
bad  been  led  to  consider  it,  the  Bishop  concluded  his  address  with  a 
request  to  those  present  to  assist  him  as  far  as  they  could,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  kindness  and  affection.  His  lordship  on  resuming  his 
seat  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Exeter  moved,  very  briefly,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bull,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed  that  he 
could  not  sit  down  without  saying  how  proud  they  ought  to  feel,  at 
having  for  their  President,  one,  who  like  Bishop  Grandison,  and  WilUan 
of  Wykeham,  united  really,  and  practically,  the  Bishop  with  the  ardii- 
tect,  and  who  had  gone  forth,  with  far  fewer  means  indeed,  but  with 
the  same  large  spirit,  and  the  same  great  soul,  as  these  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Parminter,  of  Exeter ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Molesworth.  of 
Little  Petherick  ;  and  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Addington,  of  Heavitree,  were 
unanimously  elected  members. 

Colonel  Harding  read  a  continuation  of  his  highly  interesting  p^Mr, 
on  the  Churches  of  Exeter  and  its  suburbs*  some  of  which,  for  many 
generations  have  existed  only  in  name. 

The  Rev.  P.  Carlyon  read  a  very  able  paper,  contributed  by  Charles 
Spence,  Esq.,  of  Stoke,  near  Devonport,  on  certain  Churches  in  Corn- 
wall, that  of  Tintagel  forming  a  very  principal  feature. 

Thanks  were  voted  by  acclamation  to  Col.  Harding,  to  Mr.  Spence, 
and  to  the  Right  Rev.  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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REVIEW. 

A  Manual  of  Psalm  Tunes  for  Congregational  Use,  Selected  by  the 
Exeter  Scho&l  of  Church  Music.  London:  J.  A.  Novello,  and 
J.  Maaters.     1852. 

Wb  have  no  knowledge  of  "  The  Exeter  School  of  Church  Music"  i 
and  yet  we  trust  we  are  not  wronging  a  body,  who  have  assumed  a 
somewhat  ambitious  Utle,  if  we  give  them  credit  for  being  actuated  by 
a  genuine  Catholic  spirit  in  thus  uniting  to  form   "  a  school ''  for  the 
eultivatbn  of  Church  Music,  and  endeavouring  in  the  above  publica- 
tion to  make  the  results  of  their  labours  serviceable  to  the  congrega- 
tiont  of  less  favoured  dioceses.     If  it  be  not  so,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  cavil  at  this  designation.     The  Church  has  now  a  right  to  demand 
of  a  diocese,  whose  Bishop  and  Presbyters  have  set  such  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  vigilance  and  fidelity  on  the  one  part,  and  of  soundness  and 
unanimity  on  the  other,  that  all  its  general  undertakings  shall  be  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  not  only  equally  practical  and  suited  to  the  times,  but 
equally  in  advance  of  its  neighbours.    While  few,  however,  who  have 
given  a  thought  to  the  important  subject  of  Congregational  Singing, 
will  dissent  from  the  two    principles,  by  which  the  Exeter  School 
professes  to  have  guided  itself  in  directing  its  attention  to  Church 
Music ;  vi2.  the  necessity  of  unison  singing  for  congregational  use,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  compass  of  the  tune  to  the  compass  of  ordinary 
Toices ;  many  will  refuse  to  go  with  them  in  their  next  step,  which 
xeatricts  their  study  of  Church  Music  to  the  "  Metrical  Psalmody " 
(as  it  is  called)  "  of  the  Church  of  England.*'     This  principle  is  not 
so  much  enunciated  as  taken  for  granted  :  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  the  more  necessary  to  protest  unceasingly  against  those  who,  still 
stationary  amidst  the  rolling  tide,  persist  in  considering   "Metrical 
Psalm  Tunes"    and  "Church  Music"   as  convertible  terras.     There 
cannot  be  a  more  unfortunate  delusion.     "  Metrical  Psalmody  "  is  not 
Catholk  :  who  ever  accused  it  of  being  so  ?     '•  Metrical  Psalmody  " 
is  not  ProtesUnt :  witness  the  utter,  the  scornful  desertion  of  it  for 
some  favourite  hymn-book  by  every  congregation  as  well  of  our  dis- 
senting  brethren,  as  of  our  brethren  who  differ  but  do  not  dissent ; 
and  who  one  and  all  count  it  a  mark  of  earnest  religion  to  be  sensible 
of  the  coldness,  the  dulness,  the  deadness  of  Tate  and  Brady's  version, 
or  rather  perversion,  of  the  Psalms  of  David.     If  the  Exeter  School  of 
Church  Music  really  desire  to  advance  the  cause  they  have  taken  up, 
they  could  not  do  greater  service   than   by  originating  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  secure  the  separation  of  the  Prayer  Book  from  the  Psalmody 
attached  to  it,  which  for  a  few  years  might  be  kept  separately  bound  up 
for  the  use  of  such  as  still  required  it.     In  this  way  a  due  preparation 
would  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Church  Hymn  Book,  embodying 
Christian  doctrine,  which  sooner  or  later  we  must  have.     For  alas,  the 
most  wide-spread  charge,  that  such  a  hymn-book  will  have  to  en- 
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counter,  will  be  that  of  "  innovation."  In  other  words,  there  are  those 
amongst  us.  and  they  according  to  our  own  experience  not  the  least 
intelligent  and  faithful  members  of  the  Church,  who  look  upon  the  Old 
and  New  Versions  as  a  bond  fide  portion  of  the  Prayer  Book.  And 
not  unnaturally  so :  such  indeed  is  always  the  consequence  of  unau- 
thorized additions. 

We  fear,  however,  that  time  only  will  bring  many  of  our  neighbours 
to  these  conclusions.  Instead,  therefore,  of  dragging  up  the  Exeter 
School  to  our  standard,  let  us  try  them  by  their  own.  Even  here 
they  do  not  satisfy  us  much  better.  We  admit  that  the  "  existing  supply 
of  Psalm  Tunes  "  hardly  "  allows  *'  a  strict  adherence  to  any  severe 
eliminating  process.  And  we  grant,  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  selection  is  formed,  are  to  a  certain  extent  sound :  while  the 
writers  of  the  Preface  almost  elude  criticism  on  this  point,  by  the  con- 
fession that  such  principles  were  found  to  be  not  altogether  capable  of 
practical  application.  Still  we  cannot  be  content  with  a  collection  in 
which,  out  of  the  twenty-eight  tunes,  not  one  half  will  pass  muster,  and 
of  these  still  fewer  can  be  called  good.  There  remain  too  unnoticed  a 
very  few  that  ought  to  be  ad4cd ;  e.g.  one  at  least  of  Purcell's,  and 
one  or  two  of  Ravenscroft's  best,  while  some  of  those  bearing  his  name 
hardly  deserve  their  place,  if  indeed  they  really  occur  in  his  collection. 
But  what  must  be  said,  when  it  appears  that  these  as  a  whole  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  and  a  half  }  Surely  in  this 
admitted  dearth  of  good  Metrical  Psalmody,  whether  we  regard  the 
words  or  the  melodies,  our  best  resource  will  lie,  not  in  inferior  com- 
positions, but  in  some  other  kind  of  Church  Music,  which  offers  «f 
leaet  equal  grandeur  and  solemnity  with  greater  freedom. 

The  Exeter  School,  as  we  have  said,  confessedly  depart  from  their 
own  principles  ;  and  no  wonder.  For,  to  take  one  point,  who  knows 
not  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  assign  any  marked  character  to  the 
mass  of  Psalm  tunes  ?  As  a  general  rule  indeed,  it  could  almost  be 
said,  that  the  better  they  are  the  more  colourless  they  are.  But  there 
is  one  characteristic  stamped  upon  them  all ;  and  one  emotion  which 
all  fail  to  express.  The  Preface  to  this  **  Manual  "  speaks  well  of 
"  the  solemnity  of  a  Psalm  tune  *'  as  something  which  is  of  its  very 
essence.  Now  it  is  not  our  wont  in  this  branch  of  the  Church 
to  use  religious  dancing  before  the  visible  token  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence in  the  midst  of  us,  but  we  do  sing  Psalm  1 33 ;  we  sing  too  the 
Alleluiatic  Psalms  and  other  strains  no  less  jubilant :  with  these  the 
Psalm  tune  has  nothing  in  common.  By  aid  of  peculiar  measures  and 
**  appropriate  "  melodies,  two  of  these  (Ps.  148  and  149)  certainly 
have  been  accomplished :  but  in  vain :  Christian  joy  disowns  them.  They 
are  on  all  sides  branded  as  impostors.  On  every  ground,  then,  we 
would  intreat  the  Exeter  School  to  reconsider  their  ideal  of  Church 
Music.  Until  they  do  so,  we  feel  that  all  their  diligence  is  thrown 
away ;  all  their  influence  misapplied.  In  the  path  they  have  chosen 
Mr.  Hullah  had  long  been  beforehand  with  them.  His  collection  of 
melodies  is  exhaustive :  his  voice  harmonies  of  the  simplest  and  the 
best:  and  we  cannot  speak  so  highly  of  the  organ  accompaniments 
given  in  the  Exeter  Manuai,     In  this  style  of  Sacred  Music  at  the 
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present  daj,  Mr.  Hullah  iufacUeprinceps,  But  it  is  a  bad  style.  It 
is  not  genuine  *'  Ciiurch  Music."  We  wish  the  Exeter  School  a 
higher  aim,  and  a  nobler  task,  which  we  are  sure  they  would  complete 
more  satisfactorily. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


All  Saints,  Paddington. — The  first  stone  has  just  been  laid,  in  the 
parish  of  Paddington,  of  a  large  church,  which  is  to  have  collegiate 
buildings,  of  great  size  and  dignity,  attached  to  it.     Mr.  White  is  the 
architect,  and  appears  to  deserve  much  commendation  for  the  design, 
of  which  we  have  seen  a  large  lithographed  view,  taken  from  the  south- 
west.    The  church  has  a  nave  of  unusual  loftiness,  the  clerestory  on 
each  side  containing  three  pairs  of  very  large,  traceried  windows,  each 
of  four  lights.     The  aisles  are  also  of  ^reat  height,  with  roofs  rather 
too  flat,  in  our  opinion,  to  agree  well  with  the  sharp  pitch  of  the  nave 
roof;    but  this  is,   doubtless,  to  accommodate   the   clerestory.     Tlie 
chancel  is  of  somewhat  less  height,  and  has  half  aisles.     There  are  also 
transepts,  not  of  great  projection,  at  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles.     They* 
doubtless,  give  variety  to  the  design  ;  but,  as  transepts,  are,  we  think, 
too  small,  their  ridge- crests  scarcely  rising  higher  than  the  cornice  of  the 
clerestory  walls  :  inside,  therefore,  they  cannot  give  the  proper  efiect  of 
a  cruciform  church.     The  tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end,  has  great 
merit.     It  is,  of  necessity,  unusually  lofty,  and  its  three  lower  stages 
are  severely  plain,  reminding  us  much  of  some  fine  foreign  examples. 
The  belfry-stage  has  pairs  of  traceried  lights,  not  contiguous ;  and  the 
spire  is  octagonal,  with  three  rows  of  spire-lights  and  angle-  pinnacles. 
The  collegiate  buildings  seem  to  be  picturesque,  and  very  extensive ; 
and  the  view  shows  a  good,  but  simple,  clock-tower.     We  shall  watch 
the  progress  of  this  interesting  group  with  great  interest,   llie  internal 
arrangements  are,  we  understand,  to  be  very  correct ;  and  an  efiect  of 
great  internal  breadth  will  be  produced,  especially  in  the  choir.     But 
we  do  not  know  the  real  scale  of  the  design,  which  we  have  noticed 
merely  from  a  very  imposing  perspective  view. 

S,  George,  Thomhill  Square,  Islington, — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a  small  engraving  of  the  perspective  view  of  this  church,  taken  from 
the  south-west,  it  is  one  of  no  ordinary  amount  of  pretension.  The 
view  gives  a  nave  with  a  large  west  door,  and  very  high  roof,  without 
clerestory,  two  aisles  under  separate  gabled  roofs,  a  tower  and  spire 
engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  transepts,  and  a  chancel. 
The  architects  are  a  firni — Messrs.  F.  Newman  and  J.  Johnson.  The 
style  is  early  Middle- Pointed.  We  object  to  the  transepts,  as  here 
treated :  they  project  too  far  to  be  able  to  be  properly  used  with  our 
ritual,  they  are  not  dignified  enough  as  transepts,  for  they  are  scarcely 
higher  than  the  aisles,  through  which  they  cut,  dying  off  upon  the  nave 
roof.  The  design  appears  a  good  deal  too  much  ornamented,  though 
of  ooorse  we  cannot  judge  of  the  detail.    The  south  transept  fo^ade 
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has  two  windows  under  a  circular  one ;  all  the  tooh  hristle  with  ridge- 
crests  and  gable  crosses.     The  tower  is  not  effocdve  ;  bain^  altogether 
too  thiu  and  low  for  the  design.     The  beifrj  stage  is  niea»»  besidei' 
being  far  too  short ;  and  the  octagonal  broach  spire  is  frittered  away 
losing  simplicity  and  yet  not  having  richness. 

AS  Saints,  Harrow  Weald,  Middleees, — We  have  in  a  preceding 
volume  noticed  the  chancel  of  this  church,  which  was  built  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison ;  and  while  yet  incomplete,  the  nave  and 
aisles  which  have  since  been  added  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  chancel 
was  of  the  First- Pointed  style,  but,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, the  style  is  more  properly  Middle-Pointed.  Nothing  eaa  be 
more  simple  or  unpretending  than  Mr.  Butterfield*s  work  here 
The  nave  is  separated  from  its  two  aisles  by  arcades  of  three  broad 
arches,  of  two  orders.  The  spandrils  of  the  arcades  are  of  red 
brick,  without  phdster,  the  effect  of  which  is  excellent  in  the  ex- 
treme. Unfortunately  the  side  walls  are  plaistered,  and  the  damp 
has  already  greatly  disfigured  them,  both  externally  and  internally. 
We  could  have  wished  that  plain  brick  had  been  also  used  here. 
The  nave  roof  is  an  open  one«  of  the  cradle  form.  The  windows  in 
the  aisles  are  flat-headed,  the  walls  being  very  low ;  they  are  gene- 
rally of  four  lights,  trefoiled,  and  have  well  marked  labels.  The  west 
window  is  a  good  composition  of  four  lights,  with  a  traceried  circle  ia 
the  head.  The  floor  is  tiled ;  the  open  seats  are  oT  deal,  exceedingly 
simple,  with  the  children's  seats  nearest  the  east  end.  The  fitting  of 
the  chancel  is  also  Mr.  Butterfield*s.  There  is  a  solid  low  screen,  and 
also  rails  to  the  sanctuary.  The  stalls  are  of  deal,  and.  are  used  by  the 
members  of  Mr.  Monro's  college.  The  altar  is  well  raised^  and  pro* 
perly  vested,  but  without  superaltar  or  candles.  The  east  window  ia 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the  twelve  apostles  under  cano* 
pies,  each  with  an  article  of  the  creed,  and  the  Majesty  above.  Tha 
vestry  is  a  kind  of  aisle,  to  the  north-west  of  the  chancel.  Externally, 
the  contrast  is  great  between  the  costly  stone  chancel  and  the  cheap 
nave  in  plaistered  brick,  but  it  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  covered  with  a  high  roof  in  two  slopes, 
with  red  utiles,  and  without  ridge-crest.  The  porch,  which  is  to  the 
south-west,  is  of  stone,  with  a  parvise  over  it,  reached  by  a  staircase 
from  the  sooth  aisle.  From  the  gable  of  this  rises  a  bell-cote  for  two 
bells.  Particularly  commendable  are  two  apertures  for  ventilation, 
furnished  with  doors,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Too  many  of  our 
architects  neglect  the  ventilation  of  their  churches  alto^ther. 

The  college  of  S,  Andrew,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
church,  well  deserves  a  visit  from  the  ecclesiologist.  Mr.  Butterfield 
has  there  built  a  library,  cloister,  and  oratory,  of  red  brick,  in  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  way,  but  with  a  very  religious  effect. 

^. •  Clapham,  Surrey. — ^We  have  seen  a  woodcut  of  this  design, 

drawn  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  its  architect,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  repre- 
senting the  church  from  the  north-west.  There  are  shown  a  clere* 
storied  nave  with  lean-to  aisles,  a  chancel,  with  (at  least)  a  north  aisle* 
a  tower  and  spire  north  of  the  north  chancel  aisle,  and  north-westero 
porch  ;  the  style  Middle-Pointed,  but  with  a  broach-spire  to  the  tower^ 
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mud  UU  pianacles  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  far  more  reacmbling  a 
mottfoi  Fint-Pointed.  Mr.  Feirey  has  made  the  west  facade  unusu- 
ally dignified,  by  means  of  these  pinnaoles«  a  very  large  window  of  five 
lights,  and  a  pedimented  door  beneath  a  projecting  cornice,  flanked  by 
large  niches,  'fhe  tower,  considering  its  detached  position,  (which  is 
seldom  advisable  unless  necessary  from  the  nafture  ^  the  site,)  appears 
to  have  far  too  large  a  window  on  its  north  side.  The  belfry  stage  is 
good ;  but  the  whole  height,  in  proportion  to  the  clerestoried  nave, 
insignificant. 

College  of  the  Holy  Grose.  Woodkmde,  8.  A/rieti.— The  designs  for 
this  college,  which  is  that  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  White,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  prepared  a  very 
large  and  very  satisfactory  plan.  It  embraced  a  quadrangle,  with 
chapel,  hall,  school-room,  covered  play-ground,  cloister,  and  apartments 
for  the  officers  and  members  and  servants  of  the  institution.  We  must 
say,  the  design  was  very  admirable :  the  distinctive  character  of  each 
part  of  the  building  was  carefully  preserved  ;  and  we  are  heartily  sorry 
that  the  want  of  funds  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  Un- 
fortunately however  the  Bishop  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  building  anything  beyond  the  very  cheapest  and  simplest  possible 
structure,  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  College.  Accordingly  Mr.  White 
has  made  a  second  design  for  two  sides  of  a  court,  of  two  long  ranges 
of  buildings,  with  plaister  ornament  and  thatched  roofs,  without  any 
pretence  at  architectural  beauty  : — but  with  good  and  suitable  outline, 
and  with  all  the  actual  requisites  for  the  institution.  We  think  he  has 
achieved  this  task — a  distasteful  one  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case — very  creditably.  And  we  much  hope  that  the  college  of  Wood- 
lands, even  if  built,  in  the  first  instance,  with  this  unusual  and  excessive 
simplicity  may  so  flourish  that  it  may,  ere  long,  be  replaced  by  a  more 
dignified  architectural  structure. 

S,  John,  Longside^  Aberdeen. — We  have  seen  a  perspective  view  of 
this  design,  made  by  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Hay,  from  the  north- 
east. It  shows  an  Early  First-Pointed  building,  of  great  severity  of 
detail,  with  a  clerestoried  nave,  aisles,  chancel  with  a  gable-roofed 
tower  over  its  western  part,  and  sacristy  (like  a  small  aisle)  northwards 
of  the  tower.  The  chancel  has  an  eastern  triplet  of  unequal  lights, 
under  a  hood,  and  single  lancets  at  the  sides ;  the  clerestory  and  aisle- 
windows  are  all  obtuse-headed  lancets,  alternately  single  and  in  couplets. 
The  tower  is  oblong,  spanning  the  breadth  of  the  chancel ;  it  is  but- 
tressed at  the  north-west  angle,  and  has  an  octagonal  turret  dying  off 
below  the  belfry  ktage  at  the  north-east  angle.  The  belfry  stage,  which 
rises  freely  above  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof,  has  on  each  side  a  two- 
light  window  of  plain  lancets,  with  a  pierced  circle  in  the  head,  under 
a  projecting  cornice  with  gurgoyles«  Above,  the  roof  is  of  the  packsad- 
dle  kind,  gabling  east  and  west,  with  stepped  gables,  and  crosses  and 
vanes  at  the  apices.  The  nave  is  to  be  about  80  feet  long,  and  the 
chancel  about  40 ;  and  the  ritual  arrangements  are,  we  understand, 
to  be  correctly  carried  out.  We  should  much  have  preferred  a  Middle- 
Pointed  design,  but  are  glad  to  recognise  considerable  merits  in  his 
sketch ;  and  hope  that  we  may  hear  again  of  Mr.  Hay. 

Fredericton  Cathedral. — ^The  following  appeal  has  been  tssued,  and 
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will,  we  hope»  prove  successful.  "The  Bishop  of  Fredericton  having 
(in  addition  to  the  other  missionary  work  of  the  diocese)  almost  com* 
pleted  his  Cathedral  church,  is  very  anxious  to  take  back  with  him  a 
peal  of  bells,  that  in  this  point  the  likeness  to  the  Mother-Church  in 
England  may  not  be  wanting.  There  is  no  peal  of  six  bells  between 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles ;  and 
the  sound  of  this  church-music  would  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a  poor 
and  humble  worshipper.  Is  the  Bishop  wrong  in  thinking  that  many 
churchmen  will  willingly  make  a  donation  for  this  object ;  which  will 
complete  the  work  on  which  for  seven  years  he  has  been  engaged  ?*' 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

Holy  Trinity,  Bosham^  Sussex, — ^This  church,  most  interesting,  his* 
torically  as  well  as  architecturally,  has  been  for  some  years  in  course 
of  gpradual  and  careful  restoration,  in  great  measure  at  the  sole  cost  of 
the  vicar.  It  is  a  case  that  much  deserves  help  from  other  quarters ; 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  t  e.g.  the  restoration  of  the  stalls  in  the 
chancel  as  well  as  of  the  nave  sittings,  the  repair  of  several  windows, 
especially  of  the  belfry  stage  of  the  (Saxon)  tower,  and  of  the  effigy  of 
Canute's  daughter,  who  is  buried  here.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  completion  of  the  works. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  held  at  Slea- 
ford,  early  in  June,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  noble  church  of  Heck- 
ington,  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  architect,  of  Nottingham  ;  and 
another  on  Sleaford,  Sempringham,  and  other  neighbouring  churches, 
by  Mr.  C.  King,  B.A.  On  the  following  day  the  members  of  the 
society  made  an  excursion  to  visit  the  churches  thus  described. 

Received,  with  many  thanks,  *'The  Rev.  John  H.  Sperling." — G.  S. 

We  can  only  announce  in  our  present  number  the  actual  publication 
of  Part  I.  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  S.  David's,  by  Mr.  E.  A» 
Freeman,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Jones. 

M.  A.  is  informed  that  in  a  semicircular  apsidal  east  end  the  altar 
ought  to  stand  on  the  chord  of  the  arc. 

To  L.  L.  we  reply  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  covering  the 
whole  of  the  east  end  of  his  church  with  a  worked  dorsal.  But  he  might 
find  it  more  effective  to  have  a  richer  hanging  over  the  altar  itself,  and 
a  different  design  for  the  other  parts  of  the  east  wall,  north  and  south 
of  the  altar.  The  pattern  had  better  be  some  rich  diaper,  such  as 
Messrs.  Newton,  Jones,  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham,  have  manufactured. 
Actual  embroidery  had  better  (probably)  be  reserved  for  the  altar- 
frontals.     We  are  much  obliged  by  this  correspondent's  information. 

We  have  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  not  presenting  to  them  a 
notice  of  Holy  Trinity.  Vauxhall  Bridge.  We  visited  the  cjiqrob:  in 
order  to  notice  it,  and  found  neither  open  church,  key,  nor  any  infbr* 
mation  where  the  latter  was  to  be  found. 


THE 
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(new  series^  no.  lvi.) 


SOME  NOTES  FROM  IRELAND.— No.  II. 

Mt  obab  Editor, — Circumstances  enable  me  to  offer  you  some  con- 
tinuation of  those  stray  notes  from  Ireland  which  you  printed  in  your 
number  for  June. 

My  first  task  must  be  to  apologize  for  a  presumptuous,  not  un« 
pardonable  I  hope«  liberty  which  I  then  took  in  noticing  Christchurch 
Cathedral  from  an  inspection  of  almost  ludicrous  brevity — a  temerity 
which  I  felt  I  might  venture  upon  in  order  ever  so  little  to  clear  up  the 
absolute  blank,  if  no  worse,  which  prevails  in  England  relative  to  a 
church  of  so  much  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  at  the  same  time  so  acces* 
sible.  The  chief  of  various  oversights  which  I  committed  in  that  notice 
was,  stating  that  the  nave  was  composed  of  five  instead  of  six  bays. 
Neither  ought  I  to  have  for  one  instant  doubted  that  the  south  side  of 
this  nave  was  of  very  Early  First- Pointed  architecture.  The  two  upper 
stories  comprise  a  clerestory  of  coupled  lancets,  and  a  triforium  con- 
sisting  (in  sdl  but  the  most  eastemly  bay)  of  two  disconnected  lancets 
standing  near  together,  and  manifesting  in  the  distribution  of  its  bays 
a  singular  disregard  of  any  symmetrical  relation  to  the  clerestory  above. 
Of  the  entire  cathedral  the  short  transepts  of  two  bays  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  portion.  These  are  built  of  enriched  Romanesque 
of  very  graceful  proportion,  with  the  pointed  arch  just  peeping  out  in 
the  heads  of  the  sub-arches  of  the  two-light  openings  of  the  triforium. 
The  singular  deflection  to  the  northward  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
choir  is  a  noticeable  feature.  The  coved  roof  of  the  choir,  to  which  I 
bpefiy  alluded,  is  of  manifestly  modern  construction,  and  probably  of 
the  same  date  as  the  strange  fittings,  and  of  the  heavy  Third- Pointed 
east  window  ;  that  is  from  twenty-five  to  twenty  years  since. 

The  Choral  Service — I  should  not  omit  saying— is  maintained  twice 
every  day  at  Christchurch,  except  during  the  six  weeks  of  «*  Visitation*' 
in  summer.     It  is  said  simply  enough,  and  without  much  organ  accom- 
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paniment.  But  on  Sundays  a  long  anthem  follows  the  sermon.  The 
Sunday  I  was  there  heing  the  first  in  the  month.  Holy  Communion 
followed,  merely  read  from  the  altar,  and  occupying  from  the  exit  of  the 
general  congregation  to  the  concluding  Blessing  not  much  longer  time 
than  had  been  taken  up  by  this  anthem,  (four  clergymen  it  is  fair  to  say 
took  part  in  the  distribution).  The  altar  was  covered  with  plate,  inclu- 
sive of  candlesticks  (without  even  candles  in  them)  standing  upon  a 
super-altar  placed  there  for  the  occasion.  I  should  not  in  my  last  letter 
have  talked  of  galleries  in  the  choir-aisles,  the  pews  slope  upwards 
theatre- wise. 

Restorations  are  in  progress  in  S.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  at  the  great 
personal  cost  of  the  munificent  and  spirited  dean.  It  is  much  pity 
that  these  works  should  be  carried  on  without  good  professional  advice. 
For  instance,  the  pillars  of  the  nave  have  been  turned  into  heavy  octa- 
gonal masses,  to  the  utter  despite  of  the  mouldings  of  the  arches, 
which  are  abruptly  cut  off.  through  means  of  a  casing  which  adds  no 
solidity  to  the  general  structure,  and  the  bad  two-light  Late  Middle- 
Pointed  windows  are  being  replaced  by  lancets  corresponding  neither 
in  hooding  nor  base-splay  with  that  one  ancient  First-Pointed  light 
which  still  stands  at  the  north  side  to  serve  as  a  model  to  those  who 
would  condescend  to  copy  it.  Desk  fronts  and  snbselle  have  been 
added  to  the  stalls  in  the  choir ;  while  the  eastern  part  of  this  portion 
of  the  church  is  reduced  to  a  mere  auditorium  by  heavy  sittings  rang* 
ing  east  and  west,  on  a  level,  and  extending  into  the  aisles.  A  new 
pulpit  has  been  put  up,  and  an  insignificant  throne  has  been  inserted 
clinging  to  a  pillar,  and  to  be  surmounted  by  a  Third-Pointed  canopy, 
removed,  in  the  late  restorations  there,  from  Chester  Cathedral.  The 
architectural  features  of  the  choir  seem  to  have  been  carefully  restored. 
The  paving  is  of  coloured  tiles.  In  the  meanwhile  the  east  end  is 
cracking  in  all  directions  from  the  loss  of  the  support  which  the  Lady 
Chapel  used  to  give.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  looked  to 
this,  and  completed  that  portion  of  the  sacred  structure,  than  to  have 
goAe  to  so  much  expense  in  all  parts  of  the  church  with,  as  candoor 
compels  us  to  say,  no  adequate  remunerating  result.  The  daily  service 
was  sustained  in  this  cathedral  till  the  deanship  of  Dr.  Daly,  present 
Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  had  the  unenviable  responsibility  of  reducing  it 
to  Wednesday  and  Fridav  prayers,  even  these  being  omitted  doaag 
the  actual  restorations.  &.  Patrick's  cathedral,  you  know,  is  a  larger 
and  more  complex  structure  than  Christchurch,  comprising,  /or  ex- 
ample, in  addition  to  the  lady  chapel,  double  aisles  to  the  transepts,  or 
at  least  to  the  one  unrebuilt  transept.  What  the  internal  distiibutian 
of  the  north  transept,  which  has  been  rebuilt  as  a  parish  church,  is, 
I  did  not  ascertain. 

The  chapel  of  Trinity  College  is  a  cold  colourless  paganizing  building 
of  the  last  century,  with  an  apse  ;  arranged  antiphonally,  the  stalls  of 
the  dignitaries  forming  a  sort  of  internal  western  apse,  wad  narrow 
galleries  supplying  extra  room  to  the  undergraduates.  The  pulpit 
stands  centrically  just  in  front  of  the  altar.  This  sacred  edifice  need 
not  detain  the  ecclesiologist  three  minutes.  In  the  magnificent  libmy 
of  the  coll^^  some  manuscripts  of  the  highest  value  are  to  be  found, 
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among  whieh  is  a  richly  illuminatod  one  of  the  style  of  S.  Cuthbert's 
book,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  constant  tradition  affirms  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  8.  Columba.  It  is  called  the  Book  of  Kells. 
The  ohoir  books  of  Armagh  cathedral,  ad  wum  Sarum,  are  treasured  up 
kere«  forming  a  row  of  huge  folios  in  magnificent  condition.  As  far  as 
I  could  gather  they  are  as  yet  uncoUated,  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
say  bow  valuable,  critically  and  ritually,  must  be  that  MS.  of  the 
Sarum  Breviary,  which  was  in  actual  employment  in  the  Metropolitical 
church  of  All  Ireland,  Of  very  great  value  also  is  an  extremely  ancient 
pontifical  eoming  from  Canterbury  cathedral,  of,  I  think,  the  twelfth 
eentury.  Cannot  you  persuade  your  correspondent,  F.  H.  D.,  or  the 
translator  of  the  Sarum  Psalter,  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  these  treasures  at  the  labour  of  a  railway  journey  to  Holyhead,  and 
a  short  steamboat  transit  to  Kingstown  ? 

I  may  parenthetically  note  that  the  collection  of  Irish  ecclesiastical 
remains  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  Dawson  Street, 
ia  of  unique  value ;  among  the  finest  of  these  remuns  is  the  processional 
cfoea  of  Cong,  of  the  twelfth  century,  said  to  enclose  a  relic  of  the 
true  cross,  Irish  church  metal-work  it  is  well  known  forms  a  school  of 
its  own. 

Its  date  and  its  locality  both  considered,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  any 
more  curious  foreshadowing  of  the  ecclesiological  movement  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  than  the  Viceregal  chapel  at  Dublin  Castle; 
begun  in  1807,  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Whitworth,  and  com- 
pleted in  1814,  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  style  chosen  is  Pointed  of 
the  third  age,  and  though  the  details  are  of  course  very  far  from  pure, 
tlie  richness  and  solemnity  about  the  whole  will  be  acknowledged  if  we 
consider  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  was  constructed.  Externally 
the  visitor  will  notice  at  once  the  conspicuous  cross  upon  the  east 
end,  the  western  bell-gable  (placed  however  along  the  axis  of  the 
roof,)  and  (curious  to  see  at  that  epoch)  a  very  graceful  and  effective 
ridge*erest,  in  which  the  trefoil  is  the  most  conspicuous  form.  The 
situation  of  this  chapel,  a  hill-side  sloping  abruptly  down  to  the  east, 
adds  in  no  inconsiderate  degree  to  its  effect.  The  side  lights  are  of 
two  stories ;  the  entrance  ^m  the  quadrangle  by  the  north  door,  in  the 
most  westerly  bay  is  surmounted  by  a  half  figure  in  high  relief  of  S. 
Peter  bearing  the  keys.  Internally  the  chapel  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles  by  clustered  pillars,  whose  girth  and  the  character  of  the  vault- 
ing indicate  wood  and  plaister ;  while  the  aisles  are  filled  with  galleries 
sub-vaulted.  The  sanctuary,  very  clearly  marked,  both  in  the  roof  and 
throughout,  and  not  flanked  by  galleries,  with  its  large  substantial 
altar,  painted  window,  carvings  sdbeit  armorial,  seats  placed  sedile- 
fashicm,  to  the  north  and  soutii.  and  massive  rails,  is  really  of  a  very 
religious  aspect.  The  members  of  the  choir  are  placed  in  a  regular 
chorus  cantorum  of  two  sides,  standing  antiphonally  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  reader's  desk,  looking  unfortunately 
due  west  and  topped  by  the  pulpit,  both  of  them  being  richly  carved 
oak,  the  latter  having  faces  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  head  of  the  sup- 
porting pillar.  The  amount  of  imagery  throughout  this  chapel  is  one 
of  its  remarkable  features,  and  may  be  interpreted  in  various  ways.     It 
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is  certainly  a  fact  that  all  these  figures,  the  half  bast  of  S.  Peter  for 
instance,  do  not  seem  in  the  spirit  of  the  popular  religion  of  Irish 
"  Protestant"  platforms. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  built  when  the  chapel  was,  pews  are  found 
there  in  considerable  amplitude ;  the  seat  of  the  Lord  lieutenant  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  gallery,  and  facing  it,  one  for  the  Archbishop.  In 
the  body  of  the  chapel  are  open  and  free  benches.  On  the  gallery 
fronts,  and  continued  in  the  sanctuary,  are  the  arms  of  successive  Lord 
Lieutenants.  The  vaulting  of  the  aisles  is  in  fan  tracery,  that  of  the 
nave  imitative  of  earlier  forms.  The  east  window  is  entirely  filled  with 
painted  glass ;  the  central  portion  is  of  renaissance  date,  the  remainder 
above  and  below  is  modern,  the  lowest  range  representing  figures  of 
the  Evangelists,  while  in  the  two  larger  lights  of  the  tracery  are  de- 
picted the  Crucifixion,  and  I  think  the  Ascension.  Considering  when  it 
was  put  up,  this  glass  cannot  fairly  be  criticised — it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  transparency  painting  which  disgraces  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  Dean  of  the  chapel  is  a  dignity  in  the  gift  of  each 
successive  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  state  in  caa^ 
elusion,  that  with  its  collegiate  constitution,  and  its  choral  arrange* 
ments  only  Sunday  service  is  known  in  the  Viceregal  Chapel. 

In  my  last  letter  I  described  the  aggression  which  sound  ecclesiolo- 
gical  principles  had  made  upon  the  Dublin  mind  in  S.  Columba'a 
College.  That  is  not  however  the  only  quarter  where  they  have  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  for  one  of  its  suburbs  boasts 
of  a  new  parish  church  distinctly  appertaining  to  the  movement — that 
of  Sandymount — erected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  property,  the 
same  munificent  statesman  to  whom  we  owe  the  gorgeous  basilica  of 
Wilton.  Here  as  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  personal  penchant  for 
Romanesque  has  led  to  its  adoption  in  lieu  of  our  own  noble  Pointed. 
Sandymount  church  however,  having  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Ferrey,  is 
of  a  more  northern  type  than  that  of  Wilton.  The  plan  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  of  five  bays  with  tower  engaged  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  (which  being  of  the  square  ^mensions  of  the 
width  of  the  aisles— which  is  less  than  the  span  of  the  bays,  admits  of 
a  small  fifth  arch  on  that  side,  all  the  ^ve  on  the  south  being  of  equal 
width) ;  of  a  short  chancel  with  semicircular  apse ;  and  of  a  sacristy  to  the 
south.  The  pillars  are  circular,  and  capped  with  cushion  capit^,  with 
square  abaci  of  different  patterns ;  the  Hghts  both  in  the  aisle  and  clere- 
story are  single,  and  the  roof  is  open.  There  is  a  small  western 
gallery  holding  the  organ.  All  the  sittings  are  open  and  uniform,  there 
being  three  alleys,  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles.  The  font,  of  stone 
and  massive,  with  a  drain,  but  destitute  of  cover,  stands  at  the  west 
end.  The  sanctuary  which  occupies  the  apse  is  railed  ofiF  from  the 
chancel  proper,  and  both  are  richly  tiled.  The  chancel  itself  is  fitted 
with  benches  on  either  side  placed  stall-wise,  but  destitute  of  desk 
front,  the  service  being  said  from  a  desk  just  outside  the  chancel  arch 
to  the  north  facing  south  for  the  prayers  and  west  for  the  lessons ;  the 
pulpit — a  massive  one  of  stone — is  placed  opposite  at  the  south-east  of 
the  nave  and  is  entered  from  the  sacristy.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  a  single  window  in  either  side,  besides  the  three  in  the  apse  which 
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are  filled  with  painted  glass.  There  is  moreover  a  considerable  amount 
of  colour  in  the  way  of  texts  upon  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
want  of  groining  makes  itself  sensibly  felt  in  this  chancel.  Externally 
the  tower  is  covered  with  a  pyramidal  capping. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  church  fisdls  considerably  of  the 
requirements  of  church  arrangement  which  our  society  has  ever  in* 
sisted  on ;  nevertheless  as  a  first  step  and  where  it  is,  Sandymount 
church  is  full  of  interest  and  of  importance. 

The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Dublin,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
"  Conception"  (I believe  without  the  prefix  "  Immaculate"),  was  com- 
menced  during  the  archiepiscopate  of  Dr.  Troy,  and  completed  during 
that  of  Dr.  Murray,  an  important  era  of  Roman  Catholic  Dublin.  With 
all  the  drawbacks  of  being  an  early  efibrt,  it  cannot  but  strike  a  visitor 
as  being  a  great  deal  below  the  position  it  claims,  of  the  metrop<^« 
tical  church  of  a  province  so  populous  and  important  in  its  own  sphere, 
as  Papal  Dublin.  The  style,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  classical,  but 
granting  this,  there  was  room  for  a  striking  church  of  the  renaissance, 
such  as  Italy  might  have  furnished  the  model  of  in  plenty.  Such 
however  it  is  not ;  although  standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  comer  of  two 
streets  running  at  right  angles,  and  opposite  the  grounds  of  the  cen- 
tral National  Schools,  it  is  placed  on  the  very  locality  adapted 
for  a  dignified  specimen  of  town  architecture.  Instead  of  this,  we 
find  a  building  whose  chief  characteristic  is  lowness,  nestling  within 
Doric  columns,  and  crowned  with  an  insignificant  hemispheri- 
cal dome.  The  west  end  is  a  pedimented  portico,  crowned  with 
statues.  Entering  through  thi^  entrance,  we  find  that  the  body 
of  the  church  is  internally  of  an  apsidal  form,  with  procession  path 
running  round  the  east  end.  The  pillars  are,  as  those  of  the  outside, 
of  the  cold  unchristian  Doric,  and  the  coved  roof  resting  upon  the 
cornice,  without  any  approximation  to  triforium  or  clerestory,  con- 
tinues the  air  of  depression,  which  is  the  cliief  external  feature  ;  the 
dome  hitches  on  to  this  roof,  or  rather  does  not  hitch  at  all,  for  it  is 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  every  thing  else.  A  species  of  secondary 
aisle  flanks  on  either  side  the  western  portion  of  the  aisles,  affording 
opportunity  for  some  more  Doric  pillars  to  be  set  up.  Of  choir,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace.  In  one  word  the  entire  aspect  of  the  struc- 
ture g^ves  the  impression  that  the  one  idea  present  with  founders  and 
architect  was  that  of  its  being  simply  the  "  Metropolitan  Chapel,**  by 
which  characteristically  national  appellation  it  was  till  lately  uni- 
versally known.  The  sanctuary,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  low 
rail,  contains  the  throne  and  the  pulpit.  The  nave  itself  is  filled 
with  open  sittings.  The  conch  of  the  apse,  over  the  sanctuary,  is 
adorned  with  a  plaister  relief  of  the  Ascension.  Throughout  the 
church,  the  total  absence  of  colour  is  very  remarkable,  and  this  was 
not  relieved  by  the  altar,  pulpit,  and  throne  being,  at  the  time  I  visited 
the  church,  about  noon  one  week  day,  carefully  enveloped  in  red 
coverings,  with  most  sextonlike  precision. 

The  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Westland  Row,  is  after  the  cathedral  a 
chief  achievement  of  modem  Roman  Catholic  church  architecture  in 
Dublin,  and  exhibits,  behind  the  everlasting  portico,  a  large  structure. 
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pediento  as  those  of  the  old  Greeks  soon  came  to  be.  The  Romans 
of  course  felt  this,  but  their  style  was  not  much  more  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  compatible  with  common  sense  after  the  invention  of  the 
pointed  arch. 

For  this  is  up  to  the  present  time  the  greatest  invention  in  con- 
struction which  has  ever  been  made,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge^  it  is 
impossible  that  any  further  such  principle  of  construction  should  be 
developed.  It  is  in  consideration  therefore  of  this  fact  that  1  so  much 
prefer  the  use  of  the  word  Pointed,  in  describing  our  form  of  architec- 
ture, to  any  other  that  has  been  proposed ;  and  this  because  it  does 
really  convey  to  the  mind  the  full  meaning  of  what  our  style  is  and 
does.  It  is  emphatically  the  style  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  not  of  this 
or  that  nation,  or  this  or  that  age.  It  is  the  style  which  throughout 
Its  construction  will  always  to  the  end  avail  itself  of  this  one  grand 
form,  whether  the  example  at  which  it  looks  comes  from  Italy,  or  from 
Germany,  or  from  our  own  land. 

Now,  I  should  not  have  ventured  so  far  to  trespass  on  your  time 
in  the  statement  of  what  may  seem  to  be  really  only  an  introductory 
and  prefatory  remark,  were  I  not  satisfied,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
ordinary  modem  system  oi  study  of  Pointed  architecture  is  rather  to 
induce  men  to  learn  to  copy  what  their  forefathers  did  before  them, 
than  to  attempt  to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves  like  men. 

And  we  ought  to  remember  how  very  different  is  the  position  in 
which  we  stand  to  that  in  which  they  stood.  Surely  all  our  fiacilides, 
of  locomotion,  of  friendly  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  foreign 
lands,  and  the  like,  are  so  many  points  in  which  we  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  did  so  well  in  their  time  :  and  if  we  see  that  they 
did  so  well,  in  spite  of  all  their  comparative  disadvantages,  may  we  not 
fairly  and  confidently  expect  that  an  honest  application  of  the  same 
principles  which  they  so  well  worked  out,  may  lead  us  even  beyond 
anything  which  they  ever  dreamt  of  ? 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and  that  is,  that  the  study  to 
revive  what  is  defunct,  simply  on  antiquarian  grounds,  will  never  take 
deep  root,  or  prosper.  Unless  it  use  fairly,  and  grapple  with,  all  that 
is  put  before  it  to  do,  it  cannot  and  will  not  succeed.  It  will  exist  for 
a  time,  and  then  follow  to  an  unhonoured  grave,  the  wretched  suc- 
cession of  false  styles  which  have  so  long  held  an  ignominious  sway 
throughout  the  land. 

Now,  I  conceive  that  one  of  the  most  important  opportunities  for 
the  discovery  of  the  best  mode  of  improving  our  style,  is  the  careful 
study  of  Continental  examples  ;  for  my  view  of  the  differences  which 
prevail,  as  you  all  know,  so  decidedly  between  the  architecture  of  the 
same  ages  in  different  lands,  is  simply  this, — that  they  are  so  many 
developements  from  the  one  great  fact  of  the  pointed  arch.  Not,  as  I 
think  is  generally  asserted  and  felt,  that  they  are  the  developements 
which  were  best  suited  each  for  the  country  in  which  we  first  find  them ; 
Italian  Gothic  for  Italy,  German  for  Germany,  and  English  for  Eng- 
land. Undoubtedly  there  are  minor  points  in  which  this  may  be  most 
true ;  but  then  generally  they  are  only  minor  points  ;  as,  e.g.,  the  dif- 
ference in  section  of  moi^dings  requisite  in  Italy  and  in  England  to 
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NOTES  ON  COLOGNE  AND  SODERKOPING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

'^  Stockholm,  August  20,  1862. 

i  My  Dbar  Sir, — Three  years  ago,  I  gave  you  for  insertion  in  the 

a  Ecclesiologist  a  few  very  imperfect  notes  of  the  works  at   Cologne 

S  Cathedral,  and  having  again  within  the  last  few  weeks  passed  through 

J  that  city,  I  recollected  your  previous  request  for  information  on  the 

;;.  suhject,  and  spent,  within  that  glorious  church,  most  of  the  few  hours 

::  at  my  disposal,  during  the  short  stay  there,  which  rail-road  travelling 

fi  permits.     The  rough  notes  on  the  building  which  I  then  jotted  down  I 

now  proceed  to  transcribe  for  your  use. 
ii  In  the  interior  of  the  church,  no  advance  is  apparent  since  my  last 

0  visit.    The  temporary  roof  still  covers  nave  and  transepts  at  the  height 
<  of  the  base  of  the  clerestory,  and  no  more  than  the  five  eastern  bays  of 

1  the  nave   and  usles  are  now,   as  then,  complete.      I    may   remark, 
J  that  the  triforium,  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  choir,  is  of  so  light 

and  delicate  a  construction,  that  it  almost  gives  the  idea  of  weakness, 
I  an  effect  which  will  doubtless  disappear  as  the  work  proceeds.     The 

j  gaa-bumers,  which  I  before  noticed  as  projecting  from  piers  and  walls, 

f  are  of  very  bad  design,  and  present  the  wretched  sham  of  a  pretended 

,  wax  or  rather  Stearine  candle  end,  from  which  the  gas  issues.     These 

^  are  triple  towards  the  nave,  and  single  towards  the  aisles. 

,  There  has  been  added,  since  I  saw  the  cathedral  last,  a  block  of  pews 

in  the  north  aisle,  commencing  from  the  transept,  and  running  west- 
wards ;  they  are  of  oak,  and  of  good  plain  design,  but  are  all  kept 
locked!  whereas  those  I  had  noted  previously  in  the  nave  are  all  open. 
These  north  aisle  pews  are  continued  westwards  by  a  number  of  old 
open  kneeling-supports,  whose  place,  it  strikes  me,  they  have  taken ;  the 
latter  were  nearly  filled  both  at  the  mid-day  and  vespers  services  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  occupies  the  north  choir  lusle,  and  is 
also  iumished  with  similar  kneelings.  In  the  locked  pews  there  was 
not  a  single  worshipper. 

The  unworthy  rough  wall  filling  up  the  choir  arch  still  remains,  and, 
as  it  has  on  its  eastern  face  in  the  apex  of  the  vault,  a  large,  apparently 
modern,  Majesty,  with  representations  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  the 
tight  and  left,  in  fresco,  it  would  appear  somewhat  doubtful,  whether 
there  be  any  intention  of  removing  this  unsightly  screen. 

Proceeding  round  the  choir  by  the  north  aisle,  I  remarked  against 
the  screen  of  the  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept  six  gilded  staves 
with  this  inscription  below  them  : 


**  Qaot  pendere  videt  bacoloa 
Tot  Episcopus  Bonos 
Haic  Agrippinse  pneftiit 
Ecclenv.'' 
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The  capitals  of  all  the  piers  and  vaulting  shafts  in  the  choir  aisles 
are  coloured  and  gilt. 

The  north  choir  aisle  is  occupied,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  first  bay  of  the  north  wall  and  below  the 
line  of  the  windows  is  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  two  Marys  and  S.  John.  The  chief  colours  appear  to  have  been 
red  and  yellow ;  but  it  is  much  defaced,  and  I  could  not  decipher  the 
legend. 

The  south  choir  aisle  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin^  and 
here  also  there  are  remains  of  fresco. 

Within  the  choir  all  the  spandrels  of  the  vaulting  arches  are  gilt  and 
diapered,  and  the  capitab  of  the  piers  and  vaulting  shafts,  the  statues 
in  the  niches,  and  all  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building,  are  also 
coloured  and  gilt,  besides  the  diaper  mentioned  in  my  former  letter, 
which  is  carried  for  some  distance  up  one  of  the  piers.  The  effect  of 
the  choir  is  much  injured  by  its  white(- washed  ?)  roof. 

Leaving  the  south  choir  aisle,  there  is  a  colossal  fresco  of  S.  Chris* 
topher  on  the  west  side  of  the  centre  pier,  between  it  and  the  soutl\ 
transept. 

We  will  now  go  out  of  the  cathedral  by  the  great  south  door  which 
is,  with  its  side  doors,  now  completed.  The  figures  are  placed  in  the 
tracery  over  the  centre  door,  but  not  within  the  arches,  nor  over 
the  side  doors,  and  the  tympana  are  still  left  uncarved.  The  effect 
of  the  south  transept  fegade  thus  far  complete,  the  immense  window 
being  also  filled  with  its  tracery,  is  very  grand  indeed.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  completed,  and  the  flying  buttresses  and  roof  only 
are  wanting  to  finish  this  portion  of  the  cathedral.  The  former  of 
these  are  being  proceeded  with,  if  I  distinguished  rightly  through  the 
maze  of  scaffolding  which  envelopes  them. 

The  clerestory  windows  south  of  the  nave  are  complete  over  the  five 
finished  bays,  inclusive  of  the  lower  half  of  the  circles  in  their  heads ; 
the  flying  buttresses  here  are  advanced  no  further  than  their  lowest  stage. 

Coming  now  to  the  west  front,  it  is  encouraging  to  remark  that  Uie 
works  are  fully  commenced  there.  The  arch  of  the  central  west  door 
is  turned,  and  the  north-west  tower  commenced.  Two  piers  of  the 
northern  nave  arcade  and  the  western  respond  of  the  southern  nave 
arcade  (the  two  western  piers  of  the  same  being  old  work)  are  finished 
up  to  the  spring  of  the  arches ;  the  western  nave  window  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  tracery  to  fill  it  lay  ready  fitted  before  the  south  door. 
The  pier  north  of  the  west  window  (being,  I  conclude,  the  south-east 
pier  of  the  north-west  tower)  is  likewise  complete  up  to  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  and  the  southern  side  of  the  arch  of  the  north-west  door 
is  turned. 

On  the  north  side  the  progress  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  on  the 
south  ;  the  clerestory  windows  are  advanced  no  higher  than  the  spring 
of  their  arches ;  and  this  seems  also  to  be  the  extent  of  the  work  in  the 
transept,  but  the  scaffolding  and  immense  height  on  this  side  prevented 
me  from  distinguishing  very  clearly.  The  north  transept  front  is  in  the 
same  state  of  advance  as  that  on  the  south  side,  except  that  there  are  no 
statues  in  the  tracery  over  the  centre  door. 
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I  visited  one  or  two  other  churches  in  Cologne,  but  very  curBorily* 
and  would  only  note,  respecting  that  of  Saint  (Sancta)  Columba,  that 
there  are  actual  original  galleries  over  the  aisles,  terminating,  however, 
on  a  line  with  the  passage  between  the  pews  and  the  altar-rails,  as  is  the 
case  also  at  8.  Peter's  church,  Ck)logne.  These  galleries  do  not  appear 
to  injure  the  effect  of  the  church  so  much  as  modem  galleries  would. 
The  cause  of  this  may  be,  that,  instead  of  being  supported  by  beams 
between  wall  and  piers,  and  finished  below  in  a  flat  horizontal  or 
sloping  surface,  the  aisles  are  regularly  vaulted  and  groined  under  them ; 
they  are  inclosed  towards  the  nave  by  a  pierced  stone  breastwork, 
and  their  floor  is  level  and  not  sloping.  Should  not  our  architects 
consider  these  arrangements  in  such  cases  as  do  sometimes  occur  when 
galleries  are  insisted  upon  as  being  absolutely  necessary  to  contain  the 
congregation  ? 

The  choir  at  S.  Culumba's  is  situated  in  the  apse  to  the  east  of  the 
altar,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  finding,  that  the  ancient  service* 
books,  with  the  four-line  stave  and  old  musical  notation,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  old  Gregorian  music,  were  still  used.  The  sacristan, 
who  took  me  for  a  Romanist,  because,  on  his  inquiry,  I  said  I  was  a 
Catholic, — and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  him  comprehend 
how  I  could  be  the  one  and  not  the  other, — declaimed  vehemently 
against  the  British  parliament,  on  account  of  its  proceedings  with  re« 
ference  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  said,  that  funds  towards  the  con* 
version  of  England  were  collected  at  Cologne.  He  informed  me  that  six 
masses  were  said  daily  at  S.  Columba's  church,  by  the  Vicar  and  three 
Chaplains,  with  the  assistance  of  other  Priests. 

On  my  way  to  Stockholm,  across  Sweden,  by  the  Ootha  canal,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  hurriedly  the  churches  at  Soderkoping,  the 
small  town  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  into  the  Baltic.  One  of  these 
is  the  church  of  an  adjoining  country  parish — ^Drothem.  1  could  not 
learn  its  dedication ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  I  ob« 
served  the  number  3  to  be  prominent  in  many  of  its  details  :  e.g.  there 
were  trefoil  panels  sunk  in  the  east  gable,  the  fine  old  church-key  had 
a  trefoliated  handle,  &c.  The  church  is  of  some  antiquity,  probably 
of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  not  without  interest ;  but 
it  is  smothered  in  whitewash.  There  is  a  fine  carved  and  gilt  triptych 
placed  on  one  side  in  a  comer,  and  the  old  rood  is  fixed  against  the 
south  wall  at  the  west  end.  An  old  brass  font  in  the  sacristy  also  is 
not  used.  The  east  gable  is  covered  with  panels  outside,  which  are 
now  all  whitewashed. 

The  town  church  of  Soderkoping  must  have  been  dedicated  in 
honour  of  S.  Laurence.  Its  architecture  is  of  the  same  date  and  cha- 
racter as  that  of  Drothem.  The  east  end  is  occupied  by  an  immense 
modern  picture  of  the  Nativity.  The  sanctuary  is  very  large,  and 
extends  across  both  aisles ;  it  is  elevated  only  one  step,  and  there  is  no 
chancel- arch.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  vaulted,  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  interior  is  good,  or  would  be  so,  if  it  were  not  so  glaringly  white. 
Here  also  is  a  fine  old,  but  disused  triptych,  carved  and  gilt ;  the  bowl  of 
an  ancient  marble  font,  coloured  and  gUt,  and  thrown  in  a  corner ;  and 
against  the  north  wall,  at  the  west  end,  a  carved  and  coloured  figure 
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of  S.  Laurence.  The  pavement  is  full  of  pjave* stones,  with  the  mer- 
chants' marks  of  the  old  burghers  of  the  town ;  and  there  are  two  or 
three  interesting  stones,  with  figures  of  knights  and  ladies,  in  low  relief, 
showing  the  armour  and  dresses  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  no  brasses.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle* 
but  separated  from  the  church,  and  now  used  as  a  lumber  room,  is  a 
chamber,  having  a  pointed  arched  window  now  blocked,  but  which 
must  have  looked  into  the  church.  Tlie  window-space  is  filled  with 
the  remains  of  a  rude  fresco,  towards  the  lumber  chamber,  representing 
pur  Loan  in  an  elliptical  nimbus,  with  hades  at  His  feet,  in  the  like* 
ness  of  a  dragon's  mouth,  belching  flames,  and  the  souls  of  the  de-» 
parted  among  them.     The  only  colours  are  red  and  yellow. 

But  the  most  interesting  detail  in  the  church  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  exterior  face  of  the  gable  of  the  sacristy  (north).  It  is  decorated 
by  sunken  panels ;  in  the  angle  of  the  gable  is  a  quatrefoil,  and  under 
this  a  floriated  cross.  The  quatrefoil  is  filled  with  a  fresco  in  red  and 
yellow,  representing  S.  Laurence ;  the  other  sunken  figures  are  white- 
washed. It  struck  me,  that  probably  all  such  panelling  had  at  one 
time  been  filled  with  frescoes,  and  must  thus  have  added  much  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  churches  furnished  with  it.  Such  panelling 
seems  to  occur  only,  or  chiefly,  in  brick  churches,  which  are  suscep* 
tible  of  very  little  other  decoration  externally.  For  instance,  does  it 
not  seem  certain,  that  the  floriated  arms  of  the  cross  here  were  filled 
with  the  evangelistic  symbols  ?  The  east  and  west  gables  are  also  full 
of  panelling. 

Both  Drothem  and  S.  Laurence*8  churches  are  of  brick,  and  have  their 
roofs  covered  with  shingle.  S.  Laurence^s  has  a  very  elegant  shingle- 
covered  bell* cot,  and  both  churches  have  detached  belfries  of  timber, 
like  those  lately  published  in  the  Jnsirumenta  Ecclesiastica ;  but  that  of 
S.  Laurence  is  the  lightest  and  most  tasteful  design  of  the  kind  I  ever 
met  with.  It  terminates  in  a  very  tall  and  tapering  spirelet,  and  is 
covered  with  shingles  to  the  very  foot. 

These  are  very  rough  notes  indeed,  but  my  time  was  short;  although 
1  ought  to  admit  that,  as  the  weather  was  very  hot,  I  spent  a  portion 
of  it  in  taking  a  refreshing  plunge  into  S.  Ragnhild's  well,^ — a  copious 
and  very  cold  spring,  formerly  much  celebrated  for  its  virtues,  and  now 
used  to  supply  a  cold-water-cure  establishment. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  truly* 

G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 

^  The  legend  attached  to  S.  Ragnhild's  well  ia  very  similar  to  that  of  S.  Winifred, 
at  HolyweU ;  namely,  that  the  saint  being  martyred  by  the  Pagans  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, prayed  that  some  sign  might  be  granted  in  witness  of  the  troth  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  spring,  which  has  since  borne  her  name,  sprang  from  the  spot 
where  her  head  fell  from  the  blow  of  her  executioner. 
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Though  the  trial  of  "  Baxter  vertus  Wilders"  in  the  Coanty  Court  held 
at  Uttoxeter,  on  17th  July  last,  might  hardly  be  able  to  claim  a  place 
in  the  list,  when  the  history  of  the  causes  cilkbrea  of  the  present  day  shall 
be  written,  yet  there  are  some  points  presented  by  it  which  are  worth 
noting ;  it  is  a  story  involving  no  smaller  matters  than  the  rights  of 
churchwardens  and  the  wrongs  of  tombstones,  how  they  clashed  with 
one  another ;.  and,  to  speak  seriously,  it  is  by  no  means  without  inte- 
rest for  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  churches  and 
churchyards :  and  as  settling  in  a  degree  some  rather  doubtful  legal 
questions  connected  with  those  subjects, — Shaving  too  its  graver  and 
sadder  circumstances  connected  with  it, — ^it  is  decidedly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  our  bringing  it  in  detail  before  our  readers,  and 
leaving  the  report  of  the  Uttoxeter  Tombstone  Case  to  posterity  as  a 
Kifjfia  £<ff  ae/  in  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiohgist, 

The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by 
name  Louis  Baxter,  and  residing  in  Uttoxeter,  a  market  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  Church,  had 
died  in  January,  1 85^ ;  and  had  been  buried,  as  had  also  his  wife,  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  church ;  and  his  son  was  desirous  of 
placing  over  their  grave  a  headstone — of  which  theie  were  some  ex- 
amples  already  in  the  churchyard, — ^bearing  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
Before  doing  this,  he  requested  permission  of  the  defendant.  Henry 
Wilders,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish, 
to  erect  such  a  memorial  in  the  churchyard.  Tlie  churchwarden,  in 
reply  to  his  request,  required  to  have  the  working  drawing  of  the  head* 
stone,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription  which  was  to  be  the  epitaph,  sub' 
mitted  to  him  for  his  inspection  and  approval.  The  headstone  was 
such  an  one  as  no  Christian  man — not  to  say  English  Churchman — 
could  object  to  on  any  grounds  at  all :  if  not  identical  with  some  of 
those  of  which  drawings  have  been  given  in  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesitistica, 
it  closely  resembled  them,  both  in  form  and  in  Christian  character  ;  it 
afterwards  received  the  approval  of  the  Archdeacon ;  was  at  once  a 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  mark  of  the  resting-place  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  was  such  as — we  are  glad  to  say — can  now  be  counted  by 
scores  in  very  many  of  our  English  churchyards.  The  inscription  od 
it  was  a  mere  record  of  the  names  of  the  persons  over  whom  it  was 
placed,  and  of  the  date  of  their  departure.  There  was  no  expression 
of  Romish  or  other  doctrine  in  it.  The  churchwarden,  upon  receiving 
the  working- drawing,  being  then  doubtful  respecting  his  re-election  to 
office,  desired  that  the  erection  of  the  stone  might  be  delayed  until 
after  Easter  week.  It  was  accordingly  postponed:  but  on  May  Ist, 
Baxter,  having  in  the  interval  had  no  further  notice  on  the  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sexton,  placed  the  headstone  on  his  father's 
grave.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  evening,  the  stone  was  taken  from 
the  grave  and  removed  out  of  the  churchyard  by  labourers  employed  by 
the  churchwarden,  and  promised  indemnification  by  him,  and  was  laid 
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outside  the  churchyard  gate :  in  which  position, — ^notwithstanding  the 
monition  of  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  that  it  should  be 
forthwith  replaced, — it  remained  for  two  months,  presenting  during 
that  time  the  mournful  spectacle  of  the  awful  Emblem  of  human  Salra- 
tion  exposed,  not  only  to  the  damages  of  chance,  but  to  the  insults  of 
wanton  or  of  unbelieving  malice.  It  says  something  however  for  the 
parishioners,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  it  sustained  no  injury. 
On  July  17, — the  omission  of  some  technical  formality  having  pre* 
vented  the  trial  coming  on  before — ^the  question  was  brought,  as  one 
of  damages  occasioned  to  the  plain  tiff  by  the  removal  of  his  property,  into 
the  County  Court,  before  R.  G.  Temple,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  and  the  facts  we 
have  already  detailed  were  proved.  It  did  not  appear  in  evidence  that 
any  permission  for  the  erection  of  the  stone  had  been  asked  from,  or 
given  by,  either  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  or  the  Senior  Cntate.  The 
case  of  course  attracted  considerable  attention.  Mr.  Flint,  solicitor, 
of  Uttoxeter,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  denied  the  right  of  the 
churchwarden  to  remove  the  headi^tone  by  his  own  authority,  in  a 
course  of  argument  which  showed  much  soundness  of  reasoning  and 
legal  research.  He  argued  that  the  churchwarden  had  no  such  power 
by  virtue  of  any  interest  in  the  soil  of  the  churchyard, — ^for  the  freehold 
is  altogether  in  the  Rector  or  Vicar ;  (3  Comyn's  Dig.  p.  605 ;)  nor 
yet  by  virtue  of  his  office, — ^for  his  office  has  very  little  inherent  au- 
thority, and  is  peculiarly  one  of  Presentment,  (Steer's  Par.  Law,  p.  OS. 
Bum's  Eccl.  Law,  Vol.  IV.  p.  25.)  '1  he  case  of  a  tomb  or  headstone 
presented  no  exception.  In  legnl  strictnesn,  a  faculty  was  required  for 
every  stone  erected  in  the  churchyard,  (Steer's  Par.  Law,  pp.  32-33.) 
but  when  the  parson  and  the  churchwardens  agreed  to  consent  to 
such  an  erection,  being  that  the  one  party  possessed  the  freehold  of 
the  soil,  and  the  other  represented  the  interests  of  the  parish,  as  there 
was  no  room  for  any  difficulty  or  complaint,  a  faculty  was  not  of  ne* 
cessity  required.  But  even  on  the  supposition  that  tiie  consent  of  both 
the  parson  and  the  churchwardens  properly  ought  to  be  obtained  pre- 
viously to  the  erection  of  a  stone,  yet  if  the  stone  be  once  erected,  they 
are  certainly  bound  to  proceed  according  to  law  in  order  to  effect  its 
removal  again ;  and  they  have  no  power  to  remove  it  by  any  summary 
act  of  their  own.  and  cannot  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Mr. 
Flint  cited  the  following  cases  in  proof  of  this  position.  I.  Palmer  v. 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  (1  Strange,  p.  5/  6.)  In  this  case  the  Ordinary  himself 
instituted  the  suit  to  take  down  certain  monumenta  which  had  been 
set  up  in  the  church.  11.  Maidman  v.  Malpas,  (1  Haggard's  Reports, 
p.  205.)  I'his  was  a  suit  by  the  Rector  for  placing  monuments,  and 
it  was  declared  that  there  was  no  right  to  puU  down  monumenbi. 
III.  Bardin  ^  Edwards  v.  Calcott,  (1  Hagg.  p.  14,)  which  was  a  suit 
by  churchwardens  tliemselves  for  tombstones  being  erected  without  a  fa* 
culty.  In  the  case  also  of  Beckwith  v,  Harding  (B.  &  A.  508)  the  church- 
wardens contended,  that  by  custom  they  could  set  up  monumenta,  &c., 
without  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary ;  but  the  (3ourt  decided  that  it 
was  illegal  and  that  the  custom  was  bad  :  and  if  they  cannot  set  up  a 
monument,  they  certainly  are  not  able  to  remove  or  pull  one  down. 
Such  a  power,  if  once  conceded,  would  allow  them  to  remove  every 
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tombstone  from  every  churchyard !  No  one  can  be  thus  a  judge  in  his 
own  cause ;  nor  can  it  be  permitted  that  a  man  should  thus  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  with  an  unjustifiable  recklessness  of 
others'  feelings,  such  as  only  is  the  offspring  of  religious  bitterness,  en- 
force in  such  a  way  his  own  bigoted  opinions,  even  to  the  violating 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  In  such  a  case  the  instinctive  feelings  of  every 
rightly-constituted  mind  would  show  the  justice  of  that  great  first 
principle  and  rule  of  law, — *'  By  the  Law  you  must  right  yourself." 
In  the  third  place,  he  argued  that  the  plaintiff  Baxter  was  the  proper 
party  to  bring  the  action,  from  the  case  Spooner  v,  Brewster,  3  Bing. 
p.  136,  Steer's  Par.  Law,  p.  45,  and  Comyn's  Digest,  pp.  325-326. 
He  had  a  property  in  the  stone,  and  to  him  was  the  damage  done :  for 
though  he  might  be  a  member  of  another  Church,  yet  he  could  not  the 
less  feel  the  insult  done  to  the  memory  of  his  parents.  And  though 
the  objection  to  the  headstone  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  was  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  its  bearing  the  figure  of  the  Cross,  yet  that  Sign 
belonged  to  all  Christians,  and  the  members  of  both  Churches  looked 
upon  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  common  Redemption.  The  plaintiff  did 
not  bring  this  action  for  the  mere  sake  of  recovering  in  money  the 
value  of  his  property,  but  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  unprejudiced  people 
that  what  he  had  done,  he  had  done  *'  decently  and  in  order."  Mr. 
Flint  urged  in  conclusion,  that  though  in  the  strict  theory  of  the  law, 
no  monument  or  gravestone  could  be  erected  without  a  faculty,  yet 
that  by  custom  the  consent  of  the  parson,  or  of  the  parson  and  church- 
wardens, was  always  practically  sufiicient.  By  the  custom  of  the  parish 
of  Uttoxeter,  that  of  the  Vicar  alone  was  sufficient;  and  he  alone 
could  claim  any  fines  for  such  erection.  That  consent  had  been  virtu- 
ally obtained  in  the  present  case ;  and  the  only  course  open  to  the 
churchwardens  for  removing  the  stone  in  question,  was  by  present- 
ment to  the  Ordinary,  and  by  instituting  proper  legal  proceedings. 

In  reply,  the  attorney  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Lichfield, 
contended  that  the  stone  had  from  the  first  been  illegally  placed  in  the 
churchyard :  that  no  permission  had  been  at  all  obtained  for  its  erec- 
tion :  and  that  it  was  only  there  in  consequence  of  an  illegal  act  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Persons  must  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  what 
they  liked  in  the  churchyard  of  a  parish,  at  their  own  pleasure,  without 
any  permission  asked  or  obtained.  The  continuance  of  what  had  been 
originally  wrongfully  placed  there  was  a  nuisance  :  and  Mr.  Simpson^ 
quoting  Canon  LXXXVIII.,  and  other  authorities,  showed  that  the 
churchwardens  were  able — and  in  fact  were  bound — to  remove  nui- 
sances from  the  churchyard  immediately,  and  by  their  own  proper 
authority.  He  concluded  that  the  headstone  was  from  the  first  ille- 
gally placed  in  the  churchyard,  being  placed  there  without  the  consent 
of  the  churchwarden,  and  was  lawfully  removed  from  thence  by  the 
proper  guardian  of  the  churchyard,  who  had  full  power  to  remove  it, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  it,  if  he  considered  it  objectionable. 

The  Judge  on  summing  up,  said,  that  this  was  a  very  simple  state 
of  focts,  and  he  could  not  deviate  from  the  evidence  before  him,  which 
Wii8,  That  the  plaintiff,  as  eldest  son  of  his  deceased  parents,  had  erected 
a  tombstone  to  their  memory.   He  applied  to  the  defendant  as  church- 
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ivarden, — ^gave  him  a  copy  of  the  inBciiption» — ^at  bis  request  saw  him 
again,  and  was  told  to  wait  till  Easter,  which  he  did,  and  long  after 
that  time.  Before  erection  the  engraver  applied  to  the  sexton,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  churchyard :  no  force  was  used ;  and  as  far  as  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  no  desire  had  been  expressed  that  they  should  not 
erect  it.  Whether  the  churchwarden  had  a  right  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  a  tombstone  or  not,  was  not  the  question  before  him,  and 
he  should  give  no  opinion  thereon.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
stone  having  been  erected  under  the  present  state  of  hctbp  the  defen- 
dant had  any  right  to  remove  it.  It  was  put  down  under  circumstances 
which  tended  to  8how/?nm<l/aciV  that  it  was  rightfully  put  there  ;  the 
communication  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  the  delay  of 
time  until  after  Easter,  giving  the  defendant  every  opportunity  of 
taking  legal  means  to  prevent  its  erection,  if  he  had  any  right  to  do  so. 
These  means  he  had  never  used.  The  churchwarden  might  have  the 
custody  of  the  churchyard,  but  the  sexton  was  his  agent.  Application 
was  therefore  made  to  the  churchwarden  through  that  agent,  and  per* 
mission  obtained ;  and  it  appeared  to  his  Honour  that  the  plaintiff  had 
acted  with  strict  prudence,  propriety,  and  caution ;  but  if  he  had  acted 
improperly  in  its  erection,  the  churchwarden  had  no  right  whatever  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  His  Honour  could  not  see  anything 
objectionable  in  the  stone.  The  churchwarden  must  apply  to  the  Or- 
dinary, and  proceed  in  a  legal  manner  for  the  removal  of  anything  ob- 
jectionable. His  Honour,  therefore,  considered  the  defendant  guilty  of 
an  illegal  act,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of 
the  stone.     A  verdict  was  accordingly  given  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs. 

Thus  ended  the  legal  proceedings  in  this  trial :  and  a  formal  written 
permission  having  been  obtained  from  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  a  head'> 
stone  the  fac-simUe  of  the  former  was  erected  shortly  afterwards  by 
the  plaintiff,  although  several  monitions  in  a  legal  form  were  issued 
by  the  churchwarden  against  its  erection  :  which  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  disregarded.  We  have  given  the  narrative  merely  of  the  legal 
proceedings,  and  have  carefully  abstained  from  any  allusions  to  the 
religious — if  it  is  not  polluting  the  word  so  to  apply  it — animus ,  which 
appears  to  have  dictated  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  transaction ;  and  we,  only  for  the  sake  of  rendering  our  history 
complete,  record  the  further  fact  that  on  July  18,  the  Sunday  morning 
following  the  day  of  the  trial,  the  Cross  at  the  churchyard  gate  was 
shivered  to  pieces  at  the  order,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  churchwarden, 
and  that  the  fragments  of  the  Cross  were  allowed  to  remain  during  the 
whole  of  the  Sunday  at  the  gate,  a  source  of  disturbance  and  grief  to 
all  who  were  entering  into  the  House  of  God  to  pray,  and  presenting 
a  sight  not  often  to  be  seen  in  a  Christian  country. 

For  the  sake  of  turning  to  another  subject,  which,  if  it  be  drier,  will 
also  certainly  be  less  painful  than  this,  we  will  endeavour  to  throw  to- 
gether a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  law,  as  bearing  on  the  matter 
of  churchyards,  and  tombstones,  and  the  right  of  churchwardens,  as 
connected  with  them.  First,  then ;  the  freehold  of  the  churchyard  is  in 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish ;  that  point  seems  quite  clear.  No  church- 
warden can  rightly  or  legally  set  up,  or  take  down,  or  make  any  change 
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of  any  kind  in  it,  without  the  IncumbeDt's  consent.     In  the  case  of 
;  Waller  v.  Montague  and  another,  the  Rector  proceeded  against  the 

1  churchwardens  for  altering  paths  through  the  churchyard,  and  erect- 

ing gates  without  his  consent,  and  it  was  held  no  legal  justification, 
that  it  was  bond  fide  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners  and 
with  their  consent  in  vestry,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Rural  Dean. 
(I  Curt.  p.  253.)  The  freehold  being  thus  in  the  Incumbent  no  one 
can  by  law  have  any  peculiar  title  or  possession  in  any  portion  of  the 
churchyard,  as  in  a  vault  for  instance,  except  by  a  faculty  from  the 
Ordinary.  In  the  case  of.  Bryan  v.  Whistler,  when  the  rector  had 
granted  parol  leave  to  make  a  vault,  for  which  he  had  demanded  a  fee 
(or  more  correctly  speaking,  '*  a  fine  ")  of  £20,  and  had  given  a  receipt 
as  for  permission  to  make  a  vault,  &c.,  it  was  held,  that  as  the  Rector 
could  not  grant  the  vault  away  without  a  faculty,  and  if  it  were  only 
on  easement,  it  could  be  granted  only  by  deed,  no  action  could  be 
fliaintained  against  him  for  opening  the  vault  without  the  plaintiffs 
leave,  and  burying  another  there.  (8  B.  &  Cr.  p.  288.)  If,  again,  any 
such  vault  be  made,  or  monument,  or  tombstone  be  set  up,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Ordinary,  although  it  be  done  with  the  consent  and  per- 
mission  of  both  the  Incumbent  and  the  churchwardens,  the  Ordinary 
has  the  power  by  law  of  calling  upon  the  persons  by  whom  it  was 
made  or  set  up  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  removed.  In 
Seager  v.  Bowie,  an  allegation  pleading  a  custom  previously  to  setting 
up  a  monument  to  apply  for  the  consent  of  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens, but  not  of  the  Ordinary,  except  in  particular  cases,  was  held 
inadmissible ;  and  the  articles  promoted  by  the  Ordinary  calling  upon 
the  party  to  answer  for  setting  it  up  without  a. faculty,  and  why  it 
should  not  be  decreed  to  be  removed,  were  admitted  to  proof.  (2  Add. 
p.  541 .)  But  when  a  tombstone  or  monument  has  been  once  made  and 
set  up  in  the  churchyard,  it  is  only  by  the  Ordinary,  and  according  to 
the  due  course  of  law,  that  they  can  be  removed ;  and  if  they  be  set 
up  with  a  faculty  from  the  Ordinary  they  cannot  be  removed  even  by 
him.  (Vide  Prideaux*8  Rights  of  Churchwardens,  p.  281.)  The  heir  or 
representative  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  erected  will  have  an 
action  in  trespass  against  any  who  meddle  with  them.  In  Sharpe  v, 
Sangster,  however,  a  faculty  was  granted  for  laying  the  gravestones  in 
the  churchyard  fiat,  for  its  improvement,  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  vestry,  although  it  was  opposed.  (3  Hagg.  p.  335.)  But 
in  this  case  it  seems  most  probable,  that  they  had  not  been  erected 
with  a  faculty  in  the  first  instance.  Such,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  law 
in  respect  of  monuments  and  tombstones  in  churchyards  :  but  by 
custom,  as  is  well  known,  the  consent  of  the  Incumbent  is  generally 
taken  to  be  sufficient,  and  a  faculty  is  seldom  applied  for ;  and  in  com- 
mon practice,  a  notice  given  to  the  sexton,  that  he  will  be  required  to 
assist  in  setting  up  a  stone,  is  often  the  only  mode  in  which  permission 
is  asked  or  obtained.  The  case  before  us,  Baxter  v,  Wilders,  shows 
that  this  is  a  valid  and  legal  permission,  and  that  a  monument  so 
erected  is  legally  erected,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the  Ordinary  in 
due  course  of  law.  In  fact,  however,  it  may  be  set  up,  and  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  be  objectionable,  when  once  there,  it  can  only  be  so 
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removed.  If  an  inscription  be  on  it  containing  heretical  doctrine,  it 
can  and  ought  to  be  removed,  and  the  person  who  erected  it  is  liable  to 
Ecclesiastical  censures, — as  was  laid  down  in  the  famous  Breeks  v. 
Woolfrey  case  (1  Cast.  p.  880) — but  still  it  must  be  done  by  the  law,  and 
not  by  the  private  act  of  one  individual,  whether  Incumbent  or  church- 
warden. And  if  the  Incumbent  who  possesses  the  freehold  cannot  do 
it,  still  less  can  the  churchwardens.  In  fact,  the  churchwardens,  as 
the  case  of  Beckwith  v.  Harding,  before  referred  to,  proves,  have  no 
legal  rights  at  all  connected  with  the  arrangement  or  disposal  of  monu- 
ments and  gravestones  in  the  churchyard  ;  their  permission  or  consent  is 
not  required ;  they  have  no  authority  of  possession  in  it ;  "  their  office  is 
one  of  observation  and  complaint,  but  not  of  control."  Their  doty  is 
the  care  and  safe  custody  of  the  church  and  its  fabric,  that  it  be  kept 
in  repair,  and  of  the  churchyard,  that  it  be  kept  in  decent  and  fitting 
order  under  the  Incumbent :  for  these  purposes  they  have  a  certain 
amount  of  legal  authority ;  but  when  they,  as  in  the  Ne  moveae  Cawui* 
rinam  case,  of  which  we  have  been  giving  the  history,  exceed  that  au- 
thority, and  assuming  both  legislative  and  executive  duties  upon  them* 
selves,  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  it  becomes  in  turn,  the  duty 
of  the  parishioners  to  put  a  check  upon  them,  and  to  ask  in  the  spirit, 
if  not  in  the  words  of  the  old  quotation — 

"  Sed  quia  castodiet  ipsos 
Castodes?*' 
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(A  Communication.) 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  \Sb%  has  been  held  in  th« 
diocese  of  Durham,  and  was  brought  to  its  close  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Institute — wisely  passing  its  youth 
among  the  most  august  remains  of  antiquity  that  our  land  can  boast— « 
had  previously  visited  the  chief  Cathedral  cities  in  the  provinces,  it 
having  been  inaugurated  at  Canterbury,  and  having  in  succeeding  years 
met  at  York,  Winchester,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Oxford  and 
Bristol.  It  might  be  supposed  that  on  the  recent  visit  to  the  north,  the 
city  of  Durham  would  be  the  head  quarters  of  the  Institute,  bat  the 
town  of  Newcastle  was  selected  for  the  honour.  That  busy,  commer- 
cial place  must  have  afforded  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  cities  previ- 
ously visited ;  for  perhaps  there  is  not  a  town  in  England  from  which 
so  many  ancient  monuments  have  been,  within  a  few  years,  swept  be- 
fore the  march  of  *■  improvement  '* ;  nor,  perhaps,  a  town  able  to  boaat 
any  historical  distinction,  which  has  evinced  so  little  appreciation  for 
pursuits  not  immediately  conducive  to  the  production  of  wealth,  or 
agreeable  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  day.  Newcastle  was  natoraliy 
selected,  however,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  centre  of  railway  communi- 
cation with  a  district  rich  in  historical  monuments,  and  as  a  place  once 
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conspicuoas  in  national  history,  and  stiU  able  to  boast  some  objects  of 
antiquity  and  a  local  Antiquarian  Society  besides.  The  whole  region 
has  been  described  as  a  luid  of  ecclesiastical  ruins ;  and  certainly  the 
destroyer  has  been  fatally  active  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  for,  of  the 
many  religious  houses  for  which  it  was  famed,  scarcely  one  stone  re- 
mains ;  while  of  the  twenty  edifices  in  which  the  offices  of  religion 
were  celebrated  daily  in  ancient  times,  all  but  four  parochial  churches 
have  been  swept  away,  or  have  fsdlen  into  ruin  and  desecration.  The 
edifices  that  are  still  used,  defaced  by  every  barbarism  that  church- 
wardens have  been  able  to  inflict,  are  now  surrounded  by  a  population 
that  already  numbers  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  persons  I  Tlie  busi« 
ness  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  however,  is  with  the  past,  and 
with  the  church-architecture  of  better  days,  rather  than  the  church  de- 
ficiencies of  the  present.  Its  province  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  monuments,  yet  in  its  past  career  it  has  produced 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
oi  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  an  Ecclesiologist  must  rejoice  when 
its  visits  fructify  in  the  direction  to  which  his  own  efforts  are  especially 
devoted.  But  the  visit  to  Newcastle  will  bear  scanty  fruit  in  that  di- 
rection. It  is  true  the  members  visited  Durham  Cathedral,  and  Hex- 
ham Abbey  Church,  and  heard  architectural  descriptions  in  each  of 
those  celebrated  edifices ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  *'  Papers  **  were  read 
in  Sectional  Meetings,  on  three  ruined  monuments  of  mediaeval  piety, 
namely  on  the  Priory  Church  of  Tynemouth,  on  the  old  Church  of  Jar- 
row  as  illustrative  of  the  vestiges  of  Saxon  Architecture,  and  on  Brink- 
bum  Priory ;  but  except  in  these  particulars,  the  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments of  this  northern  diocese  were  strangely  neglected.  This  is  a 
circumstance  much  to  be  regretted  by  the  Ecclesiologist,  as  many  of 
them  present  architectural  peculiarities  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
history  and  associations.  What  the  members — expectant  of  feeding 
and  speeches  and  sight-seeing— did  see,  and  what  they  did  not  see  ; 
how  Uiey  climbed  the  basaltic  crags  that  had  been  traversed  by  the 
Roman  wall,  or  descended  into  the  subterranean  chapel  of  S.  Wilfrid 
at  Hexham  ;  how  they  ate  a  feast  merrily  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Borcovicus,  or  listened  hungry  and  thirsty  to  sterile  dogmatism  on 
Roman  camps ;  how  they  explored  such  monuments  of  feudal  grandeur 
as  the  Castles  of  Alnwick  and  Warkworth,  or  traced  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  great  commercial  town  in  which  they  were  assembled  in 
tiie  early  history  of  its  trade ;  how  they  were  regaled  in  the  castle-hall 
of  the  once  regal  Prelates  of  Durham,  or  traced  the  evidences  of 
Norman  might  in  the  cold  and  now  inhospitable  walls  of  the  Keep  at 
Newcastle;  let  the  newspapers  relate: — but  a  few  notes  on  places 
visited  by  the  Institute  and  on  the  information  which  resulted,  may  be 
not  unacceptable  to  readers  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

And  first  as  to  the  town  of  Newcastle  itself.  In  its  very  aspect — 
at  least  in  those  localities  which  have  not  been  modernized — ^its  vicissi- 
tudes may  still  be  read;  and  the  stem  and  time-worn  Norman  keep, 
the  three  ancient  churches  and  the  other  monuments  of  antiquity  that 
remain,  prepare  the  stranger  to  find  its  annals  ascend  to  dark  and  tur- 
bulent periods  of  £nglish  history,  and  to  be  surrounded  at  every  step 
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cbaQcel,  which,  covering  a  window  of  six  narrow  equal  lights,  is  in- 
dented over  each  of  the  lights  in  a  waj  for  which  we  never  saw  a  pre- 
cedent, and  of  which  the  effect  is  most  ungraceful. 

Passing  inside,  the  effect  is  very  imposing,  recalling  by  its  eompUte' 
ness  the  interior  of  Mr.  Pugin's  church  at  Cheadle,  although  colour  is 
much  more  sparingly  and  judiciously  used  at  Highnam.  The  chancel 
is  very  high,  with  a  coved  roof,  coloured  blue  with  gold  stars,  and  with 
legends,  &c.,  on  the  ribs.  In  its  north  wall  there  is  a  small  window, 
eastwards  of  the  vestry,  over  a  credence-niche  (which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  necessary)  and  a  projecting  organ-chamber,  bracketed  out, 
with  the  pipes  of  the  organ  ranged  in  front  with  much  taste.  On  the 
south  of  the  chancel  is  the  odd  window,  mentioned  above,  of  six  very 
narrow  lights,  with  small  quatrefoils  above.  Beneath  are  the  sedilia, 
three  seats  of  equal  height,  with  canopies  and  detached  shafts  of  po- 
lished marble.  Westward  of  this  is  an  open  arch  to  the  mortuary 
chapel.  The  east  window,  which  is  of  three  lights  only,  is  scarcely 
dignified  enough  for  its  position.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  we 
bdieve,  by  Ward  and  Nixon,  representing  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Last  Supper,  and  the  Ascension.  The  west  of  the  chancel  is  filled  by  a 
high  screen,  open,  of  five  compartments.  The  design  of  this  is  rather 
heavy,  and  the  osk  is  here,  and  generally,  made  too  dark  by  varnish. 
It  is  most  unfortunate,  and  in  a  church  like  this  almost  inexplicable, 
that  the  ritual  arrangements  are  not  consistent.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  outside  the  screen,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  small  prayer- 
desk  facing  north.  The  architect,  however,  is  not  answerable  for 
this.  The  stalls  are  less  carefully  designed  than  might  have  been  ex* 
pected ;  they  are  merely  longitudinal  seats  with  desks,  and  forms  with 
open  desks  before  them  for  the  boys.  There  are  sanctuary  rails  of 
metal,  painted  blue,  and  gilt ;  the  footpace  of  the  altar  is  a  tesselation ; 
and  the  altar  is  properly  vested,  though  without  candles.  There  is  a 
reredos  of  two  ranges  of  low  canopied  niches,  six  to  a  row.  Unfortu- 
nately these  niches  contain  nothing  but  flowers  and  labels  bearing 
legends.  In  the  middle  is  a  larger  niche,  holding  a  carved  cross.  Hie 
chancel  is  lighted  by  six  handsome  chandeliers. 

The  nave  displays  a  very  rich  chancel-arch,  and  on  each  side  an 
arcade  of  ^re  very  lofty  and  well  moulded  arches,  below  a  range  of 
clerestory  windows,  which  are  quatrefoils  in  deeply  recessed  hoods, 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Its  roof  is  open,  with  all  its  rafters  and  tim- 
bers coloured ;  and  is  particularly  light  and  well  relieved  in  effect. 
Eastward  of  the  north  aisle,  an  aperture  to  the  organ  chamber  is  filled 
with  open  tracery  of  trefoils.  The  south  aisle  opens  by  an  arch,  filled 
with  a  coloured  metal  screen  into  the  mortuary  chapel.  The  font  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  of  good  design,  octagonal,  with  its 
shafts  coloured,  and  with  coloured  shields  bearing  emblems.  It  has  a 
lofty  suspended  cover.  The  pulpit,  north-east  of  the  nave,  is  of  stone, 
very  elaborate,  on  detached  shafts ;  near  it  stands  a  folding  lettem  for  the 
lessons.  All  the  seats  are  of  solid  oak,  somewhat  cumbrous  perhaps  in 
design,  and  too  darkly  coloured.  They  are  floored  in  oak,  on  a  level 
with  the  tiling  of  the  nave.  The  vestry  is  fitted  up  very  completely ; 
and  is  adorned  by  a  triptych,  in  good  condition,  by  Johan  Schwartz, 
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would  have  been  mentioned  by  the  venerable  historian.  Yet  the  Ro- 
man defences  afterwards  came  to  afford  shelter  to  monks,  for  Simeon 
of  Durham  tells  us  that  when  Aldwin  and  his  two  brother  monks  tra* 
veiled  from  Gloucestershire  *'  to  restore  to  the  province  of  Northum- 
berland the  choirs  of  monks  and  companies  of  holy  men  who  had 
formerly  flourished  in  it,"  they  came  to  Newcastle,  which  was  then, 
called  Munecaceastre.  This  is  a  name  which  indicates  that  Saxon 
monks  had  at  some  time  taken  up  their  abode  within  the  ramparts  of 
the  Roman  station.  Possibly  it  was  so  occupied  when  the  Danes  over- 
threw the  religious  edifices  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  the  monks 
had  gone  long  before  Aldwin  arrived,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Saxon 
Monkcheater,  nor  does  the  name  occur  save  in  the  pages  of  Simeon, 
He  is  speaking,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  a  time  shortly  prior  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Soon  after  that  event,  the  scene  again  changed  to 
military  occupation.  When,  within  the  area  of  the  Roman  station, 
the  New  Castle  which  gave  to  the  town  its  present  name,  was  built  by 
a  son  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  when,  in  later  times,  a  line  of  wall  was 
made  to  encircle  the  ecclesiastical  and  rising  commercial  edifices  of  the 
town,  it  became,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Roman  days,  a  place  of  military 
strength,  and  it  so  continued  during  the  long  eventful  annals  of  the 
Scottish  wars.  It  saw  armed  hosts  repulsed  from  its  walls,  and  martial 
armaments  prepared  within  them.  It  opened  its  gates  to  kings  and 
leaders  of  armies,  and  saw  national  treaties  discussed  and  signed  within 
them.  Yet  for  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  it  was  a  chief  home  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  with  all  its  martial  pride  and  commercial  prospe- 
rity, it  has  *'  bowed  before  the  Rood  and  book."  Benedictine  monks, 
Augustine  canons,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Hospitallers 
and  Nuns,  had  their  convents  within  the  walls  of  Newcastle ;  there 
was  many  an  hospitium  for  the  way&rer,  many  an  old  inn  for  the  pil- 
grims resorting  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Jesmond,  many  a  guild 
or  religious  fraternity  incorporated  for  charitable  purposes,  and  many  a 
chapel.  In  the  narrow  street  called  the  Close,  was  the  town  residence 
of  the  Percys ;  and  inns  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  diocese  are  still  re- 
membered in  tradition.  Newcastle  has  sheltered  the  English  chivalry 
assembled  for  warlike  campaigns ;  princes,  prelates  and  pilgrims  have 
been  met  in  its  streets.  In  the  Blackfriars  Monastery,  sovereigns  were 
frequent  guests.  Here  Scottish  kings  did  homage  to  an  Edward ;  here 
the  Scottish  army  sold  King  Charles  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  From 
tlie  Norman  keep,  which  is  still  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  town. 
Time  has  seen  a  variegated  stream  of  life  ebb  and  flow  beneath  its 
walls,  and  has  seen  the  edifices  that  received  the  throng  give  place 
one  by  one  to  modem  structures,  until  only  a  few  towers  and  crumbling 
portions  of  masonry  are  standing  here  and  there  to  tell  of  the  strong 
mural  circuit  that  once  encompassed  its  busy  motley  life. 

But  the  changes  of  time  have  not  equally  effaced  the  traces  of  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  we  may  still  behold,  amidst  the  march  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  some  of  those  warlike  features  which  were  beheld  by 
our  forefathers.  Such  a  building  as  the  Norman  keep,  which  now,  by 
a  stranj2:e  vicissitude,  looks  down  on  one  of  the  most  wondrous  achieve- 
ments of  engineering  skill,  (the  High  Level  Bridge,)  can  never  fail  to 
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arrest  the  attention  of  every  spectator,  and  to  carry  back  the  mind  to 
the  days  "when  not  only  that  massive  keep,  but  also  the  town  itsdf, 
stood  environed  by  ancient  walls ;  when  few  wheels  disturbed ,  and 
when  certainly  no  steam-whistles  sounded  through  its  narrow  streets ; 
and  when  it  stood  like  some  of  the  continental  cities,  a  walled  incloaure 
of  quaint  buUdings  and  gray  old  monasteries,  whose  quiet  gardens  were 
paced  by  friars,  while  the  inclosures  of  the  castle  resounded  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  a  large  garrison.  But  as  the  keep  and  the  chief  entrance-gate 
of  the  castle  (a  structure  of  the  year  1248),  the  few  remaining  portions 
of  the  massive  town-wall,  the  old  parochial  churches  already  men- 
tioned, and  several  timber  houses  on  the  ancient  ways  of  commerce, 
are  still  conspicuous,  the  town  has  many  antique  features.  The  com- 
mercial element  in  its  history  is,  however,  more  fully  represented  in  its 
buildings  than  either  the  religious  or  the  warlike  ;  and  although  New- 
castle does  not  boast  any  buildings  that  can  be  compared  with  the  fine 
and  ornate  timber-houses  so  common  in  midland  and  south  western 
counties,  there  are  in  the  town  many  interesting  old  buildings  of  tiiis 
kind,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  its  w^thy  merchants.  The 
modem  is  fast  usurping  the  place  of  the  antique  ;  and  for  the  saike  of 
town  improvement,  all  the  gray  old  gate- towers  and  many  ecclesiastical 
buildings  have  been  destroyed.  The  subjoiaed  list  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  this  destruction  of  religious  edifices  :-^ 

I .  The  chapel  of  the  Black  Friars — now  the  hall  of  a  company. 
9.  The  chapel  of  the  Gray  Friars — a  residence  built  upon  Uie  site. 

3.  The  chapel  of  the  White  Friars — ^pulled  down  by  leave  of  tiie 
Corporation. 

4.  The  chapel  of  Friars  of  the  Sac — demolished. 

5.  The  chapel  of  S.  Bartholomew's  Nunnery — removed  for  the  old 
theatre. 

6.  The  chapel  of  the  Premonstratensians — demolished. 

7.  The  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary — ^recently  destroyed. 

8.  The  chapel  of  the  Maison  Dieu — ^removed  twenty  years  ago. 

9.  The  chapel  of  the  Augustine  Friars — granted  for  desecration. 

10.  The  chapel  of  S.  John,  which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century — > 
used  as  a  warehouse. 

I I .  The  chapel  of  S.  Laurence — ^used  for  glass-works. 

12.  The  chapel  of  the  Pilgrims  Inn — demolished. 

13.  The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  bridge — ^was  nsed  as  a 
dwelling-house  until  the  bridge  was  destroyed  in  a  flood. 

14.  The  chapel  of  the  Tower,  on  the  bridge — shared  the  same  fiite. 

15.  The  chapel  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  which  was  founded  at 
the  bridge-end  late  in  the  twelfth  century — removed  for  shops. 

16.  The  royal  free  chapel  in  the  Castle — a  late  Norman  edifice  until 
recently  used  as  a  beer-cellar,  but  now  restored  and  preserved. 

Beyond  the  town  walls,  were — 

17.  The  chapel  at  Barrows  Bridge — ^used  as  a  stable  until  demoEslied. 

18.  The  chapel  at  Heaton,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

19.  The  chapel  of  S.  Mary  at  Jesmond — until  lately  used  as  a 
stable ;  a  Norman  edifice,  adjacent  to  a  feir-famed  holy  well. 

20.  The  chapel  of  S.  John  at  Benwell. 
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The  fortified  gates  of  the  town  wall  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
at  one  time,  for  town  improyements.  One  enterprising  man,  the 
builder  of  the  new  streets  in  the  town,  filled  up  valleys  and  removed 
hills  as  well  as  gate-towers,  in  his  work ;  covered  waste  places  with 
streets  of  regularly-built  houses  of  stone  ;  demolished  in  a  short  pe- 
riod the  masonry  that  had  resisted  Scottish  armies  and  the  tooth  of 
time ;  and  created  house  property  valued  at  a  million  sterling  on  the 
site  of  monastic  gardens.  As  times  have  changed  and  peace  has  sue* 
ceeded  to  war,  the  town  has  extended  far  beyond  the  confined  circuit 
of  its  ancient  walls*  The  magnificent  and  spadous  railway-station 
stands  without  the  ancient  town- wall  of  Newcastle ;  yet  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  extensive  suburbs  of  irregular  construction  and  inhabited 
by  a  vast  population  have  arisen  within  a  few  years.  The  approaches 
to  that  station  have  swallowed  up  one  of  the  religious  foundations 
above  mentioned — the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary  in  the  Westgate,  which  was 
founded  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  I.,  besides  green  pleasure  grounds 
planted  with  lofty  elms  where  the  citizens  were  wont  to  sit  beneath  the 
shade.  Incredible  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  every  year 
to  an  open  market  which  occupies  a  site  formerly  beyond  the  town- 
wall,  and  open  to  the  border-robber ;  and  the  spacious  covered  markets 
within  the  town  are  built  where  a  great  monastic  house  formerly  stood. 
Busy  thousands  intent  on  trade  pass  and  repass  through  streets  carried 
over  its  secluded  gardens ;  and  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the 
rows  of  houses  built  upon  the  Nuns  Field,  an  ancient  burial-ground 
was  found,  in  which  the  holy  sisterhood  had  been  laid  for  their  final 
rest.  If  the  Institute  had  visited  Newcastle  only  twenty  years  ago,  the 
visitors  instead  of  crossing  the  Tyne  on  a  road- way  120  feet  above  its 
surface,  and  of  being  svnftly  borne  over  roofs  amidst  smoky  salutes 
from  a  thousand  chimneys,  would  have  passed  under  dark  frowning 
gateways  defended  by  towers,  and  have  traversed  steep  and  narrow 
streets  of  ancient  houses.  And,  until  late  in  the  last  century,  all  per- 
sons who  came  to  Newcastle  crossed  a  dusky,  narrow  bridge,  which  was 
almost  covered  by  buildings  and  defended  by  three  gate-towen,  having 
at  its  northern  end  the  chapel  of  S.  Thomas,  where  wayfaren  were  ac- 
customed to  offer  their  alms.  Even  at  that  time,  quiet  gardens  formerly 
attached  to  monasteries  might  still  be  seen  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
town :  open  country  stretched  around  its  ramparts ;  and  what  is  now 
Dean  Street,  was  a  sedgy  ravine,  inhabited  by  the  sand-piper  and  the 
king-fisher.  That  crowded  avenue  to  the  bridge  and  quay  of  New- 
castle, is  formed  below  a  declivity  which  formerly  sloped  from  the 
Roman  station,  and  occupies  a  dene  which  was  spanned  in  living  me- 
mory by  an  arch  of  Roman  masonry  on  the  line  of  the  great  wall. 
Now,  instead  of  monastic  gardens  and  river  sand-banks  and  a  wild 
ravine,  we  have  a  main  street  thronged  by  traffic,  and  spanned  by  a 
railway-arch  a  hundred  feet  in  width ;  the  operations  of  manufacture 
and  the  extension  of  trade  have  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
wharfs  and  warehouses;  its  shores  are  almost  continuously  covered 
with  iron-works,  lead-works,  alkali-works,  potteries,  cinder-ovens, 
ship-building  yards,  and  other  manufactories ;  the  sounds  of  labour 
are  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  fumes  of  a  thousand  chimneys  darken 
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and  pollute  the  air.     So  much  for  the  changea  which  have  taken  place 
in  Newcastle. 

With  the  exception  of  a  paper  on  the  remarkable  lantern  and  steeple 
of  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  the  churches  of  the  town  were  neglected 
at  this  meeting.  That  stately  and  spacious  edifice  is  capable  of  being 
made  the  glory  of  Newcastle,  but  it  is  at  present  in  a  sad  condition. 
It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  clerestory,  broad  aisles  and  tian« 
septs,  and  tower  at  the  western  end.  The  chancel  is  filled  with  pewa, 
and  alone  used  as  the  parish  church.  S.  Nicholas  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  structure  is  modem  and  of  debased 
character.  The  piers  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  however,  are  ancient,  and 
the  interior  is  capable  of  being  made  very  impressive.  The  tower  and 
its  peculiar  lantern,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  have  been  so  often 
illustrated  that  they  are  probably  fismiliar  to  most  of  onr  readers* 
There  is  but  little  stained  glass.  There  were  formerly  nine  chantry  cha- 
pels in  this  church  alone.  At  least  as  many  priests  assistant  to  the 
Vicar,  and  the  restoration  of  the  tithes  and  the  chantry  revenues, 
would  be  a  spiritual  armament  too  small  for  the  wants  of  thesuntmnd- 
ing  population .  The  monuments,  generally,  are ' '  petrified  heathenism." 

The  church  next  in  antiquity  of  foundation,  but  earlier  than  the  mo* 
ther-church  in  many  parts  of  its  existing  fabric,  is  the  church  of  8. 
Andrew.  It  has  piers  and  a  lofty  chancel-arch  of  Norman  work,  with 
an  east  window  and  some  other  lights  of  Middle-Pointed  architecture. 
This  church  too  is  filled  by  horrid  pews  and  galleries  and  defttced  by 
many  modem  alterations. 

llie  only  other  old  church  is  S.  John's — a  church  founded  in  thethir* 
teenth  century,  but  almost  whoUy  of  later  fabric,  unutterably  defaced 
by  pews  and  galleries,  and  barbarisms  committed  in  defiance  of  all 
church  order  and  arrangement.  On  rebuilding  a  part  of  the  chancel 
lately,  a  fine  double  piscina  belonging  to  the  earlier  church  was  found, 
and  was  willingly  relinquished  by  the  incumbent  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, as  being  a  relic  of  Popery  !    It  is  preserved  in  their  museum. 

A  fourth  parochial  church  was  mentioned  -  it  is  the  churdi  of  AU- 
Saints,  founded  before  1^86,  and  formerly  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
stracture  in  the  town.  It  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  a  costly  am- 
phitheatrical  building,  in  every  respect  as  unlike  a  church  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it.  One  of  the  finest  monumental  brasses  in  England, 
a  brass  of  Flemish  work,  was  taken  from  the  tomb,  upon  the  rebuilding, 
and  is  now  hung  up  in  the  vestry.  The  descriptions  on  record  of  the 
lengthened  nave  and  chancel  supported  by  pointed  arches  and  clustered 
shaits  of  First. Pointed  work,  make  one  sensible  how  severe  a  loss  the 
decay  and  removal  of  the  ancient  fabric  have  inflicted. 

From  these  edifices  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  noble  cathedral, 
which,  (as  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  happily  said)  "still  stands  in  unspoiled 
massiveness  on  the  wood-environed  and  tower-crowned  hill  of  Dur- 
ham.*'  That  renowned  and  ancient  seat  of  piety  and  learning  was  vw 
sited  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  the  38th  of  August,  when 
they  were  entertained  in  the  Castle-hall  by  the  warden  of  the  Univer- 
sity.    Many  of  the  visitors  beheld  Durham  for  the  first  time ;  and  a 
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first  sight  of  its  '*  castled  steep  "  is  something  to  remember  through 
one*s  life,  whether  the  grand  and  imposing  mass  of  the  cathedral  is 
seen  from  a  distance  soaring  into  an  azure  eky,  or  whether  the  visitor 
stands  entranced  amidst  its  enduring  pillars  and'  beneath  the  long 
vista  of  its  vaulted  roof.  The  morning  was  one  of  the  brightest 
that  ever  shone  upon  Durham ;  and  the  majestic  towers  and  general 
outline  of  the  abbey  church,  with  the  round  keep  and  picturesque  ram- 
parts of  the  ancient  castle,  were  seen  in  all  their  grandeur  crowning  a 
proud  eminence  fringed  by  woods,  encircled  by  the  Wear,  and  rising  in 
the  midst  of  an  horizon  of  green  bounding  hills.  Hastily  traversing 
the  mean  and  narrow  streets  that  cover  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  party, 
numbering  more  than  three  hundred,  pressed  forward  to  accompany  the 
venerable  warden,  (Archdeacon  lliorp,)  to  morning  Prayers  at  the  ca- 
thedral. The  service  selected,  was  Mendelssohn's  in  A,  and  Purcell's 
Te  Deum  was  the  anthem.  The  day  thus  consecrated  was  profitably 
spent.  The  Rev.  James  Raine,  whose  historical  writings  have  made 
his  name  known  beyond  the  diocese  of  Durham,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Architectural  History  of  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the 
whole  party  over  and  around  that  stately  fiibric.  The  paper  was  read 
in  fiishop  Cosin*s  library  on  the  Palace  Oreen,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (then  canon  in  reHidence),  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
President  of  the  Archeeological  Institute,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  large 
body  of  the  Clergy  and  several  distinguished  strangers,  including  many 
ladies.  Mr.  Raine  prefaced  his  remarks  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
Professor  Willis  was  not  present  on  this  occasion,  as  he  bad  been  when 
the  Institute  had  visited  other  cathedral  cities  ;  and,  after  referring  to 
the  work  entitled  "  A  Description  or  Declaration  of  the  Ancient  Mo- 
numents, Rites,  and  Customs  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham 
before  the  Suppression/'  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  as  contain* 
log  an  account  (of  which  no  other  cathedral  could  boast,)  of  the  cere- 
monial observed  before  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Raine  proceeded  to  give 
a  short  history  of  the  8ee  ultimately  fixed  at  Durham.  During  the 
Heptarchy,  Durham  does  not  occur  in  history.  The  cathedral  church 
was  at  Lindisfame,  where  it  had  been  founded  as  early  as  a.d.  635. 
In  A.D.  883,  the  Bishop  and  his  Clergy  took  up  their  abode  at  Chester* 
le-street  (a  centrum  in  vico  of  the  Romans),  where  they  remained  until 
A.D.  005.  when,  on  an  invasion  of  the  Danes,  the  then  Bishop  and  the 
monks  became  wanderers  with  the  body  of  S.  Cuthbert.  After  several 
migrations,  the  natural  advantages  of  Durham  induced  them  to  select 
its  then  woodland  solitudes  for  their  final  abode ;  and  in  a.d.  900,  Ald- 
hune^  the  first  Bishop  on  the  settlement  at  Durham,  caused  a  cathedral 
to  be  consecrated  on  that  spot,  where,  three  years  before,  the  body  of 
S.  Cuthbert  had  been  brought.  Ere  ninety  years  had  passed,  his  edi- 
fice gave  place  to  the  present  stately  fabric,  which  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  ad.  1003,  William  de  Carileph, 
i^hop  of  Durham,  a  native  of  Bayeux,  Justiciary  of  England  in  1088. 
and  the  first  great  benefactor  of  his  See,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Norman  part  of  the  present  cathedral.  Mr.  Raine  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  original  design  was  adhered  to  in  the  erection  of  those  parts 
of  the  structure  which  were  successively  built,  after  the  death  of  this 
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great  Prelate.  The  building  of  the  apse  and  choir  waa  the  first  stage ; 
and  the  second  was  the  building  of  the  transepts  and  of  the  first  two 
piers  westward.  The  work  was  continued  by  Bishop  Ranulph  de  Flam* 
bard,  in  whose  time  (a.d.  1104-1128),  the  nave  was  carried  up  to  the 
vaulting,  and  the  aisles  were  completed.  The  building  of  the  Norman 
portions  of  the  present  fabric  had  occupied  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
work  was  frequently  delayed  for  want  of  money ;  and  a  Papal  brief 
authorised  collections  to  be  made  in  aid  of  it.  But  the  energy  of  these 
early  Prelates  and  the  munificence  of  the  nobles,  enabled  them  to  com- 
plete the  nave  and  its  aisles  up  to  the  vaulting,  the  transepts  and  the 
choir,  with  its  then  semicircular  termination,  before  the  year  1120. 
The  plan  was  in  the  usual  form  of  the  Latin  cross,  consisting  of  nave. 
with  triforium  and  clerestory,  aisles,  middle  transept  with  eastern  aisle, 
and  choir  with  aisles,  triforium  and  clerestory.  The  grand  entrance  to 
this  Norman  church  was  originally  at  the  western  end  between  the 
towers;  but  before  1195,  the  munificent  Hugh  de  Puiset,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  a  nephew  of  King  Stephen,  had  completed  the  western  chapel 
called  the  Oalilee,  which  projects  between  the  towers,  and  made  a  great 
northern  doorway  for  the  principal  entrance.  This  waa  the  fifth  stsge 
and  terminated  the  Norman  work.  The  western  front  is  a  remarkaUe 
and  most  instructive  portion  of  the  fabric :  it  exhibits  fine  specimens 
of  Norman  and  Transitional  work.  In  1242  another  stage  began.  Tlie 
**  new  fsbric "  eastward  of  the  Norman  church,  was  begun  by  ftior 
Melsonby,  and  the  stately  eastern  transept  of  the  Nine  Altars  super* 
seded  the  semicircular  apse  of  the  Norman  cathedral.  The  capitals  of 
the  clustered  columns  in  this  fine  First*Pointed  portion  of  the  fiabiic  are 
filled  with  luxuriant  foliage  in  all  the  rich  variety  of  design  that  dia* 
racterises  the  style.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  choir  from  the  inter* 
section  of  the  cross  to  the  bay  where  the  First-Pointed  work  begins, 
exhibit  the  same  features  as  those  of  the  nave»  the  piers  being  massive, 
with  the  cushion  capital,  cylindrical  and  square  alternately  as  in  die 
nave ;  but  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  springing  fnxm  clustered  columns  of 
dark  marble  and  free-stone,  divides  the  choir  from  the  transept  of  the 
nine  altars.  Its  branching  roof,  its  tall  lancet  lights,  and  its  magni- 
ficent circular  window  (filled  some  fifty  years  ago  with  a  strange  jumble 
of  coloured  fragpnents.)  above  the  triplets  of  the  central  portion,  fbma 
a  grand  and  imposing  eastern  transept  seen  beyond  the  terminatiiHi 
of  the  choir,  lliey  only  need  suitable  stained  glass,  to  become  truly 
glorious. 

Richard  Poor  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  was  Bishop  of  Durham  when 
the  transept  of  the  nine  altars  was  commenced.  To  what  his  energies 
had  accomplished,  those  of  Melsonby,  who  had  been  Prior  of  Colding* 
ham  (a  cell  of  Durham),  added  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  First* 
Pointed  work  that  exist  in  this  country.  The  First-Pointed  style  with 
all  its  elegance  and  richness,  had  attained  its  perfection  before  the  eom* 
pletion  of  this  part  of  the  existing  fabric,  which  therefore  eombinea 
fine  examples  of  that  style,  with  a  perfect  and  in  some  respects  unsur- 
passed specimen  of  the  Norman  period.  Mr.  Raine  stated  that  die  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  nine  altars  transept  was  purchased  by 
the  monks  from  Robert  Lord  Neville  of  Raby,  in  A.n.  1233,  liar  six 
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hundred  add  thirty  marks,  a  sum  which  might  be  computed  worth  £5,000 
of  our  money,  and  he  mentioned  8ome  curious  particulars  connected 
with  it.  The  trees  grew  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wear,  on  ground 
extending  from  Sunderland  Bridge  to  Willington,  with  Brancepeth  for 
its  northern  boundary.  The  contract  was  to  be  in  force  fur  thirty 
years,  and  six  acres  were  to  be  cleared  yearly.  Young  timber  was  to 
be  protected,  as  were  all  hawks  that  should  build  in  the  trees. 

The  great  middle  tower  was  the  work  of  various  periods,  but  the 
lantern  was  built  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Farnham,  who  died  in  a.d, 
1^7.  The  groining  of  the  north  transept  and  of  the  aisles  throughout 
is  Norman  work.  It  has  plain  mouldings.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave 
and  south  transept  however  is  of  subsequent  date  but  of  Norman  style 
enriched.  The  pointed  arch  is  seen  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs, 
which  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  studs  or  bosses.  The  vaulting  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  was  the  work  of  Prior  Hoton,  about  1290. 
The. builders  of  the  nine  altars  attached  an  arcade  with  beautiful  foli- 
ated ornaments  to  the  eastern  Norman  piers  of  the  choir. 
.  Less  than  another  century  brought  in  the  Middle-Pointed  style,  of 
which  many  fine  examples  are  preserved  in  Durham  cathedral.  The  great 
\|re8t  window  was  the  work  of  Prior  Fossour,  between  1 341  and  1 374. 

Mr.  Raine  referred  to  the  Prior's  interesting  letter,  with  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  (Durham),  a.d.  1346,  which  had  been 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  was  appropriated  to  the  tombs  aud  chantry-chapel  of 
the  Nevilles  of  Raby.  RaJph,  Lord  Neville,  leader  of  the  English 
army  in  that  battle,  who  died  in  1368,  was  the  first  layman  buried  in 
the  church.  Fine  altar  tombs  in  memory  of  the  conqueror  at  Neville's 
Cross,  and  of  another  Lord  of  Raby,  are  now  placed  under  two  of  the 
arches  opening  from  nave  to  aisle.  The  altar-screen  was  finished  in 
A.D.  1380.  It  cost  eight  hundred  marks  (£533. 6^.  8d.),  of  which  Lord 
Neville  presented  six  hundred.  Mr.  Raine  observed,  in  speaking  of 
Ihe  munificent  Prior  Fossour,  that  he  had  been  interred  iu  an  ox-hide, 
the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  1729.  The  prior's  kitchen, 
which  stands  in  the  College  Square,  on  the  south  of  the  cloister,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  period.  It  is  an  octagonal  building,  and  a  valuable  spe- 
cimen of  a  groined  roof  of  the  date  1368-1370.  The  cost- roll  for 
this  work  (a  roll  five  yards  in  length)  is  in  existence,  and  shows  that  its 
cost  was  £180.  \78,  7d»  in  the  money  of  those  days. 

Proceeding  with  his  notices  of  the  church  itself,  Mr.  Raine  remarked 
that  the  eastern  transept  was  finished  before  a.d.  1405;  and  that  the 
present  lantern  of  the  central  tower,  was  the  ninth  and  completing 
stage  of  the  existing  fabric.  In  1 474  the  repairs  of  the  tower  were 
commenced  by  Prior  Wessington,  who  effected  the  works  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period  in  his  cathedral  at  a  cost  of  £2,454.  an  enormous  amount 
in  our  money.  Wessington,  who  was  Prior  from  1416  to  1446,  left  in 
various  parts  of  the  cathedral,  signal  proofs  of  his  taste  and  liberality. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  his  fraternity,  the  great  restorer 
of  the  church  and  the  monastic  buildings,  and  was  munificent  in  his 
gifts  for  the  splendour  of  Divine  Service.  He  was  also  an  author,  and 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  contains  much  useful 
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information,  compiled  by  him,  relating  to  the  history  of  his  dmich. 
There  were  twenty*nine  altars  in  the  church  of  Durham,  besides  the 
high-altar.  One  of  these  was  built  by  Cardinal  Langley,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  under  the  archway  of  the  great  west  door  of  the  Norman 
cathedral,  and  before  it,  he  was  interred  in  1437.  After  mentioning 
the  shrine  of  S.  Cuthbert,  the  sumptuous  canopied-tomb  of  Bishop 
Hatfield,  who  died  a.o.  1381,  and  some  other  monuments^  Mr.  Raine 
gave  a  short  account  of  the  abbey  buildings.  The  Chapter*Honse — 
that  interesting  and  once  unrivalled  fabric — had  been  commenced 
and  finished  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Oeofllrey  Rufus  (1133-1140.)  In 
it  forty-five  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  were  installed^  ending  with 
Bishop  Barrington  in  1701 ;  and  the  floor  was  paved  with  inscribed 
slabs  and  brasses  commemorating  the  Prelates  who  had  been  there  in* 
terred.  In  this  Chapter-house  were  buried  the  bones  of  Aidan»  first 
Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  the  remains  of  Turgot.  of  William  de  Carileph» 
and  Hugh  de  Puiset.  Richard  Kellawe  was  the  last  Pk«late  interred 
there.  In  1799,  the  Chapter-house  was  found  "  uncomfortable  ^' for 
Chapter  meetings,  and  the  work  of  destruction  was  begun.  The  key* 
stones  of  the  groinings  were  extracted,  and  the  whole  roof  was  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  inscribed  grave-stones  of  its  pavement ;  then  the  eastern 
portion,  forty  feet  in  length,  with  its  magnificent  semicircular  Norman 
arcade,  was  destroyed,  and  a  new  wall  was  built  across  the  Chapter* 
house,  in  which  wall  sash-windows  were  inserted;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
lath  and  plaister  cieling  and  a  boarded  floor,  a  "  comfortable"  square  room 
was  formed,  and  a  considerable  addition  made  to  the  Dean's  garden ! 

In  this  room,  after  accompanying  the  visitors  over  the  cathedrsl,  Mr. 
Raine  exhibited  to  them  some  of  the  more  celebrated  MSS.  of  the 
church  of  Durham.  There  were  the  two  books  said  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Venerable  Bede  (whose  tomb  in  the  Galilee  was  duly 
honoured  by  the  party),  the  magnificent  illuminated  Norman  M8.  oi 
the  Bible,  which  had  belonged  to  Bishop  Carileph  (and  in  one  of  the 
illuminations  of  which,  a  portrait  of  that  great  Prelate  is  given ;)  the 
Bible  and  the  Psalter  of  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset,  in  the  former  of  which 
there  were  illuminations  glittering  with  gold  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
applied  yesterday.  But  it  is  as  impossible  in  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  to  give  any  account  of  the  manuscript  treasures  displayed  by 
the  worthy  librarian  as  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  cathedral.  Suf- 
fice it  therefore  to  say  that  the  embroidered  robes  and  6ther  personal 
reliques  of  S.  Cuthbert  were  likewise  exhibited,  with  many  of  the  an- 
tiquities preserved  by  the  Chapter.  The  Galilee  chapel  itself,  it  having 
been  built  for  the  female  part  of  the  congregation,  and  the  boundary 
line  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave,  marked  by  a  Mue  marble  cross  in 
the  pavement,  beyond  which  women  never  passed,  are  curious  raonu* 
ments  of  the  Saint's  aversion  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  external  repairs  of  the  cathedral  seem  to  have  oonrnienced  in 
1775,  when  the  masonry  was  sadly  decayed.  Instead  of  renovation, 
the  surface  was  planed  down  to  the  depth  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches ; 
shafts  and  capitals,  with  their  mouldings  and  buttresses,  and  strings, 
lost,  therefore,  their  due  proportion  to  the  fabric.  Niches  and  canopies, 
and  figures  in  stone,  were  removed;    boldly  projecting  ornaments. 
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suited  to  the  wide  suir&ce,  were  cut  away ;  and  bald,  miserable  niches, 
belonging  to  no  period  of  architecture,  supplanted  characteristic  orna- 
ments, of  which  enough  was  left  to  have  led  to  their  perfect  restoration. 
An  incongruous  parapet  and  turrets  were  placed  on  the  massive  western 
towers ;  nondescript  monstrosities,  supposed  to  be  Gothic,  were  placed 
on  and  around  the  magnificent  north  doorway ;  and  early  in  the  present 
century,  the  upper  stage  of  the  central  tower  was  absolutely  encased 
in  Parker's  cement.  When  the  revolutionary  boldness  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
designs  upon  this  venerable  fabric  is  recollected,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  more  miBchief  has  not  been  done.  One  of  his  proposals  was  to 
remove  the  Norman  Galilee  altogether,  and  form  a  carriage-drive  from 
the  Palace-green  over  the  site  !  Works  of  restoration  are  still  in  pro- 
gress, but  unhappily  their  character  has  not  improved  with  the  revival 
of  ecclesiology.  The  choir  is  not  now  separated  from  the  nave  by  any 
screen.  The  chief  work  in  hand  is  the  ancient  dormitory, — a  magni- 
ficent hall,  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  193  feet  in 
length,  with  an  original  timber  roof,  simple  in  construction  and  afford- 
ing a  good  model.  This  it  is  intended  to  appropriate  for  the  chapter 
library  and  museum,  which  are  now  crowded  into  a  hall,  built  in  1684, 
on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  Refectory,  above  a  Norman  crypt,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cloister-square.  The  eight  "  melodious  belb*'  were 
last  re-cast  in  1603. 

In  this  article,  it  is  impossible  to  embrace  any  notices  of  the  rest  of 
the  abbey-buildings,  or  of  any  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
Durham.  The  castie,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  mitred  sovereigns  of 
the  County-Palatine,  must,  however,  be  mentioned ;  it  received  a  due 
share  of  attention.  In  1072,  the  castie  was  rebuilt  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  on  the  crest  of  a  bold  escarpment  looking  down  upon  the 
Wear;  and  a  portion  of  it  having  suffered  from  fire,  it  was  rebuilt 
about  1174,  by  the  munificent  Hugh  de  Puiset,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
himself  a  kinsman  of  sovereigns.  On  the  basement  floor  there  is  the 
chapel  of  the  castie  ;  a  most  interesting  monument,  in  admirable  pre- 
servation :  it  appears  to  be  of  about  the  date  of  the  rebuilding.  Above 
it,  was  the  grand  staircase.  The  great  doorway  under  which  it  led 
remains ;  it  is  recessed,  and  adorned  with  chevron  and  billet  mouldings, 
of  a  richness  which  surpasses  description.  In  the  highest  portion  of 
the  building,  now  used  as  a  gallery  or  lobby,  is  a  fine  arcade  of  Norman 
windows,  apparently  of  Bishop  de  Puiset's  work ;  but  all  this  venerable 
architecture  has  been  sadly  debased  and  mutilated  in  recent  times,  to 
adapt  the  building  to  college-rooms.  The  great  hall,  which  stands  to 
the  south  of  the  Norman  castle,  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Hatfield.  The 
crypts  have  been  recentiy  disclosed,  and  their  architecture  shows  that 
they  supported  an  earlier  edifice. — probably  the  castie  hall  of  the  warlike 
and  magnificent  Bishop  Anthony  Beke,  who  was  consecrated  in  1283. 

This  spacious  hall,  built  for  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  feudal  times, 
is  full  of  associations  with  the  past.  In  it  Edward  HI.,  and  other  sove- 
reigns, were  regally  entertained  by  the  Palatine  Bishops  ;  and  its  aspect 
BtiU  recalls  the  time  when  it  was  their  hall  of  state, — 

**  Where  faloar  bowod  before  the  rood  and  book, 
And  kneehng  knighthood  eerved  s  Prelate  Lord." 
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It  has  now  been  fitly  applied  to  the  use  of  the  University,  and  it  waft 
on  this  occasion  the  scene  of  the  Warden*8  splendid  ho8|ntality. 

On  the  day  before  making  the  visit  to  Durham,  the  members  of  the 
Institute  went  to  W  ark  worth  and  Alnwick,  and  were  entertained  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  Alnwick  Castle.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Hartshome  had  previously  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  Alnwick 
Castle,  and  he  accompanied  the  excursionists  over  the  deserted  keep 
and  ruins  of 


**  Warkworth,  proad  of  Percy's  name,'' 

which,  if  restored,  would  form  a  yet  more  palatial  monument  of  feudal 
grandeur,  presenting  remains  of  the  architecture  of  various  periods. 
The  party  were  unable  to  visit  the  interesting  vicinity  of  Morpeth, 
where  there  is  a  gate-tower  to  the  castle  of  its  early  lords;  a  fine 
parish  church  of  Middle- Pointed  work ;  and  the  beautiful  new  church  of 
S.  James,  recently  erected  in  the  Romanesque  style,  through  the  ener- 
getic devotion  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Grey,  the  Rector.  Within 
three  miles  from  Morpeth,  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Wansbeck* 
there  is  also  the  fine  gate-tower  of  Bothal  Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  barony  was  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bertram,  and.  through  the  families  of  Ogle  and  Cavendish* 
has  descended  on  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  parish  church  of  Bothal 
is  an  edifice  of  Middle-Pointed  work,  in  which  some  interesting  por- 
tions of  an  earlier  church,  and  a  fine  altar-tomb,  with  effigies  of  Sir 
Robert  Ogle  and  the  heiress  of  Bertram,  are  preserved.  A  church, 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  said  to  have  stood  some- 
what lower  down  the  river,  but  there  are  not  any  remains  of  it.  The 
Templars  had  a  preceptory  at  no  great  distance  northward.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Hopwood  is  now  Rector  of  Bothal. 

The  church  of  Wark worth  (S.  Laurence)  was  hastily  visited ;  as  it 
has  not  been  described,  a  few  remarks  may  be  acceptable.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  Norman  fabric.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  with  a  spacious 
south  aisle,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  aisle  opens  under 
wide  arches,  supported  by  clustered  piers  of  good  First-Pointed  work. 
These  arches  form  five  bays.  The  north  wall  is  pierced  by  a  row  of 
five  narrow,  deeply-splayed  lights,  under  rounded  heads.  The  door- 
way of  a  north  porch  has  been  blocked  up.  On  the  south  side  the 
lights  of  the  aisle  are  of  restored  Perpendicular  work.  There  is  a  fine 
porch,  with  stone  roof  of  First-Pointed  groining ;  the  central  boss  is  a 
shield,  the  bearing  defaced.  Remains  of  Norman  coping  are  on  the 
chancel  wall,  and  there  is  one  small  round-headed  window ;  but  the 
other  lights  of  the  chancel  have  given  place  to  modem  windows  of  the 
meanest  character.  The  tower  is  early,  and  of  rude  architecture,  and 
was  not  part  of  the  Norman  plan.  It  opens  under  a  doorway  made  in 
the  Norman  wall,  and  what  was  probably  the  original  western  window 
has  been  blocked  up  ;  it  carries  a  spire.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
impressive.  The  chancel-arch  is  Norman  ;  though  plainly  moulded,  it 
has  been  fine :  it  is  now  depressed,  and  of  ruinous  aspect.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  original  high-pitched  roof,  the  chancel  was  vaulted 
with  stone.     The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle  are  open.     The  chancel 
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18  fitted  with  miserable  panelliDg,  and  the  nave  with  high  pews ;  the 
only  stained  glass  is  in  the  new  windows  of  the  aisle.  There  are  fearful 
western  galleries,  which  block  op  more  than  one  bay  of  the  fine  First- 
Pointed  arches  of  the  nave.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  clerk's 
rostrum,  are  of  towering  height.  The  royal  arms  (which  generaUy 
accompany  pews  and  violations  of  ecclesiastical  arrangement)  are  con« 
spicuously  placed  over  the  chancel-arch. 

On  the  invasion  of  Northumberland  in  1173,  by  William  the  Lion, 
the  Scots  took  the  castle  of  Warkworth  :  and  afterwards,  when  he  had 
himself  been  captured  at  Alnwick,  the  Scottish  army  burned  the  town 
of  Warkworth,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabituits  who  had  takeb 
refuge  in  the  church.  The  existing  church  is  old  enough  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  this  outrage ;  and  probably  the  original  timber-roof  was 
destroyed  at  that  time.  The  church  contains  a  fine  recumbent  efiigy, 
apparently  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  of  such  fine  design,  and  in 
such  good  preservation,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  county.  It 
represents  a  knight  in  the  customary  attitude,  and  has  therefore  been 
called,  as  usual,  the  effigy  of  a  Knight  Templar,  which  it  certainly  is 
not.  It  is  placed  on  a  later  high-tomb,  near  to  the  south  porch ;  and 
a  modem  tablet  states  it  to  be  the  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Morwick,  the 
donor  of  the  common  to  the  parish  of  Warkworth. 

As  the  Ecclesiologiet  does  not  treat  of  the  peculiarities  of  Border 
fortresses,  or  the  celebrities  of  Border  story,  this  notice,  as  far  as 
regards  Warkworth,  may  be  closed  by  mentioning,  that  the  party 
visited  the  curious  rock-hewn  chapel,  and  other  chambers  of  the  her- 
mitage upon  the  Coquet, — a  touching  relique  of  pious  enthusiasm.  It 
has  been  for  centuries  deserted  by  its  holy  inmates,  but  it  is  still 
guarded  round  by  "  walls  of  beauty  and  peace."  It  is  in  a  sweet 
seclusion,  about  a  mile  from  Warkworth,  higher  up  the  river,  and  stands 
embowered  by  trees,  whose  shadows  quiver  on  the  stream  below. 
Bishop  Percy's  well-known  poem  has  given  romantic  associations  to 
this  spot. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt  was  made  on  this  visit  of  the 
Institute  to  elucidate  the  history,  and  describe  the  architectural  re- 
mains, of  the  abbeys  of  Hulne  and  Alnwick.  Neither  was  it  found 
practicable  to  visit  the  hallowed  ruins  of  Lindisfame,  and  the  once  royal 
castle  of  Bamburgh. 

The  abbey  church  of  Hsxbam  was  visited  on  the  30th  of  August. 
The  town  is  finely  situated.  The  valley  of  the  Tyne  is  here  very  broad, 
and  Hexham  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  its  southern 
bank,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  wooded  slopes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  descending  to  the  margin  of  its  moss -brown  waters. 
A  wooded  solitude  anciently  called  the  Mount  of  the  Eagle,  was  the 
hermitage  of  S.  John  of  Beverley,  Bishop  of  Hexham  in  685. 

The  stations  of  the  Roman  wall  westward  of  this  old  town,  were  un- 
fortunately made  the  chief  object  of  the  day's  excursion  ;  the  members 
therefore  could  not  stop  to  view  many  interesting  historical  monuments 
•  seen  from  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  on  the  road  to  Hexham. 
Amongst  these  are  the  fine  parish  church  of  Ryton  (of  which  Arch- 
deacon Thorp,   the  Warden  of  the  University,  is  Incumbent);  the 
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custled  mound  of  Pradhoe ;  the  tower  of  the  diiurdi  of  S.  Mary  st 
Ovinghftm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyne^  the  masonry  of  which  the 
writer  of  *'  An  Ecclesiological  Pilgrimage  to  Hexham  and  lindis&nie" 
published  in  the  EcclenologtMt,  is  disposed  to  regard  as  S.  Wilfrid*s 
work;  the  sister  churches  at  Bywell;  the  fine  remains  of  castellated 
domestic  architecture  at  Aydon,  near  Corbridge;  or,  the  Radcliffes' 
wood-encircled  tower  at  Dilston.  On  arriving  at  Hexham,  the  Tisiton 
were  faroured  with  an  architectural  description  of  the  ahbey  church  by 
the  Rev.  James  Turner  of  the  University  of  Durham,  Secretary  of  the 
Durham  Architectural  Society.  In  the  present  article  it  would  be  im* 
possible  to  do  any  justice  to  his  remarlu,  but  this  is  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, so  far  as  they  are  descriptive  of  the  edifice,  inasmuch  as  the 
church  has  been  ably  described  by  a  learned  member  of  the  Eodenolo- 
gieal  Society  in  the  communication  above  referred  to.  It  moat  be 
stated,  however,  that  Hexham  abbey  church  is  a  fine  example  of  First- 
Pointed  work,  retaining  many  features  found  in  buildings  of  traosi- 
tion-date,  and  some  later  enrichments  which  are  curious  as  proba^f 
indicative  of  the  taste  and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  fraternity  at  the 
time  they  were  added.  The  exterior  can  no  longer  boast  any  grandeur, 
for  the  nave  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1296,  and  was  never  rebuilt, 
the  tower  at  the  intersection  is  low,  and  the  soathem  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  fabric  are  blocked  up  with  ruinous  buildings,  and  all  sorts  of 
barbarous  defacements.  But  entering  at  the  nortii  end  of  the  lolty 
transept,  you  are  no  sooner  in  the  interior  than  you  feel  the  solemnity 
of  its  grand  yet  simple  architecture.  The  church  consists  of  choir, 
with  aisles,  transept  with  eastern  aisles,  triforium  and  clerestory  in  both. 
The  architecture  of  the  whole,  which  may  have  been  completed  as  early 
perhaps  as  a.d.  1900,  is  in  wondrous  preservation;  and  the  noble 
fabric  remains  as  it  was  left  by  the  Augustine  Canons,  who  converted 
the  fugitive  riches  conferred  upon  them  into  these  solid  and  enduring 
Uxm%  of  beauty  and  edification.  But  the  church  being  used  as  the 
church  of  the  parish,  white- wash,  and  galleries,  between  the  piers, — to 
make  room  for  which  the  canopies  of  the  ancient  stall- work  of  the  choir 
were  destroyed — and  high  pews,  and  miserable  modem  glass,  defiiee 
and  dishonour  the  holy  fane. 

The  glories  of  Durham  cathedral  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
visitors  to  Hexham.  Only  two  days  before,  they  had  stood  under  its 
mighty  pillars — alternately  square  piers  with  shafts,  and  massive  cylin- 
ders, deeply  channelled,  some  by  spiral,  others  by  longitudinal  and  re- 
ticulated furrows  ;  they  had  viewed  the  long  arcades  of  the  triforium 
on  either  side  with  its  deep  shadowy  recesses,  and  of  the  enriched  cle- 
restory arches,  rising  row  on  row  ;  had  mariced  the  wide  span  of  die 
vaulting,  and  the  elaborate  enrichment  of  the  mouldings ;  and  they 
had  felt  that  the  whole  fabric  reflected  the  genius  of  Norman  architecta, 
and  conveyed  a  sense  of  massiveness,  solidity,  and  vastness ;  of  having 
been  built  for  duration,  and  of  being  a  fit  temple  of  the  Eternal.  Yet 
at  Hexham,  with  all  the  severe  simplicity  and  sternness  of  its  arehiteo- 
ture,  they  were  no  less  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  stately  fabric, 
and  fdt  that  the  genius  of  First-Pointed  work  had  added  its  own  graceful 
characteristics  to  massiveness  and  solidity.    With  the  exception  of  the 
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east  window,  all  the  lights  are  the  original  lancets.  Those  of  the  east* 
ern  gahle  gave  way  about  1350  to  a  large  Middle- Pointed  window,  which 
fell  into  decay,  and  was  replaced  in  1821  on  a  bad  model.  A  rery 
noticeable  feature  of  the  abbey  church  is  the  building  called  *'  The 
Lady  Chapel,"  which  stands  north  and  south  across  the  eastern  end. 
This  structure  and  its  present  sad  state,  were  described  in  the  last 
number  of  the  EcclesiologisL  Before  it  could  be  restored,  it  would 
probably  have  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  for  the  eastern  wall  is  in  a 
most  ruinous  state.  As  a  consecrated  edifice,  an  historical  monument, 
and  an  example  of  Middle- Pointed  work,  the  restoration  of  this  chapel 
is  much  to  be  desired ;  but  unless  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  to 
restore  it,  so  as  to  make  it  an  ornament  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  its 
removal  might  perhaps  be  admissible,  but  only  on  condition  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  choir  being  restored  to  what  it  was  before  this  ad- 
dition was  made.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  abbey  lands,  and  impropriator  of  the  tithes,  contemplates 
the  removal  of  the  wretched  buUdings  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
and  the  opening  and  preservation  of  the  crypt  of  the  Chapter-house, 
and  adjacent  portions  of  the  cloister.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  gen* 
tleman  may  be  induced  to  make  such  a  good  work  complete,  by  ena- 
bling the  Committee  associated  for  the  restoration  of  the  Liady- chapel, 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  last  of  the  old  houses  built  against 
that  fabric,  and  by  restoring  the  interesting  edifice  itself. 

The  visitors  inspected  the  curious  Norman  monument  called  "  the 
8hrine  of  Prior  Richard,"  which  is  adorned  with  grotesque  figures ; 
and  was  formed,  at  a  later  period,  into  a  mortuary  chapel,  in  which 
there  are  curious  paintings  and  good  tabernacle  work  of  Third-Pointed 
date.  They  viewed  the  venerable  *'  Chair  of  Peace,"  (Frithstol)  a 
relique  of  the  early  Norman  church  and  highly  privileged  sanctuary 
of  Hexham ;  the  unique  effigy  of  an  Augustine  Canon  ;  the  recumbent 
effigies  (detached  from  their  tombs,)  and  the  other  monuments  which 
are  collected  in  the  transept;  and  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
arcfaceologists  descended  into  the  subterranean  chapel  which  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relique  of  the  famous  Saxon  edifice  of  S.  Wilfrid, — ^the  cathe« 
dral  of  the  earliest  Bishopric  in  Northumberland.  This  most  curious 
chapel,  which  is  built  with  stones  taken  from  the  adjacent  Roman  sta- 
tion, many  of  them  bearing  inscriptions  still  legible,  and  Roman  orna- 
ments, was  below  the  nave  of  the  First- Pointed  church ;  it  is  now 
entered  by  descending  a  aort  of  well  in  the  open  churchyard.  Such  a 
monument,  with  its  low  round  arches,  formed  by  Scaon  builders  in  the 
very  dawn  of  Christianity  in  our  island,  cannot  be  viewed  by  any 
churchman  without  lively  emotion.  A  plan  of  this  curious  structure, 
with  a  description,  was  given  in  an  early  number  of  the  Archaologieai 
Jowmal.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  an  elaborate  screen  of 
panel- work,  painted  with  figures  of  the  early  Bishops,  and  other  sub* 
jects,  of  late  fifteenth  century  work,  divides  the  choir  from  the  transepts. 

This  already  lengthy  article  must  now  be  concluded  by  a  short  men- 
tion of  Ttitsmouth  and  jAxaow,  the  only  other  Ecclesiastical  buildings 
visited  by  the  Institute.  The  celebrated  Priory  church  at  the  former 
of  these  places,  is  unhappily  in  ruins ;  the  church  at  the  latter  is  stiU 
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used  as  the  church  of  the  parish.  The  old  Priory  of  Ttnbmoutb,  bo 
famous  m  the  annals  of  the  north  of  England,  was  founded  in  the  life- 
time of  S.  Cuthbert  himself,  and  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  many 
Saxon  princes  and  worthies,  and  in  particular  of  Oswin,  king  of  Deira. 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.o.  651.  Here  again,  the  visitors  had  a 
fine  example  of  First- Pointed  work,  completed  perhaps  as  early  as 
1220,  but  a  much- enriched  variety,  with  features  in  many  respects 
unique.  The  Priory  church  was  originally  Norman,  and  of  this  earlier 
edifice  there  remain  the  abutments  of  the  central  tower,  a  nearly  per* 
feet  portion  of  the  north  aisle,  a  low  cylindrical  pillar  in  the  nave, 
(much  resembling  the  Norman  pillars  in  R',\nsey  abbey,)  a  fine  round- 
headed  doorway  which  led  into  the  church  from  the  cloister,  and  the 
lower  portions  of  walls  of  the  nave  arcaded  on  the  exterior.  To  this 
church  a  stately  choir  of  First-Pointed  work,  transepts,  and  a  western 
fagade*  were  added.  The  choir  was  155  feet  in  length,  with  north  and 
south  aisles  much  wider  than  those  of  the  Norman  church.  The 
western  front  presents  an  enriched  and  deeply  recessed  doorway,  from 
the  basement  mouldings  of  which  the  accumulated  earth  has  recently 
been  removed.  The  church  was  parochial  as  well  as  conventual. 
Tynemouth  was  a  remarkable  example  of  a  fortified  priory.  It  was 
built  as  a  fortress  to  resist  incursions  of  the  Scots ;  and  after  the  disso* 
lution  a  gate  tower  was  built  and  a  garrison  has  ever  since  been  main* 
tained  by  the  crown.  The  First-Pointed  portions  remaining  are  the 
eastern  end  and  three  bays  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel — a  lofty  and 
imposing  monument ;  an  arch  of  the  south  transept ;  the  screen  between 
the  parochial  church  and  the  conventual  church;  and  the  western 
front.  They  have  been  so  frequently  delineated  that  the  memory  of 
readers  will  probably  render  unnecessary  a  detailed  description.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  clustered  columns  and  foliated  capitals 
are  of  the  most  graceful  character.  The  mouldings  are  enriched  with 
the  nail-head  ornament,  and  the  capitals  are  delicate  and  highly  varied. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  eastern  gable  is  a  noble  triplet  of  three  lancet 
windows  surmounted  by  a  second  row  of  three  lights  of  less  height,  the 
oentral  compartment  of  the  gable  above  being  pierced  for  an  oval  win* 
dow.  There  are  galleries  in  the  triforium  and  clerestory,  the  arches  of 
which  are  wider,  and  highly  enriched.  The  galleries  sdl  communicate 
by  spiral  stairs.  The  whole  was  covered  by  a  vaulted  roof  groined 
with  moulded  ribs,  parts  of  which  are  visible,  springing  from  above  the 
first  tier  of  lights.  Tynemouth  was  a  Benedictine  monastery,  refounded 
shortly  after  the  Conquest,  and  was  a  cell  to  S.  Alban*s,  where  the 
founder,  Robert  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  died  a  monk. 
It  occupies  a  commanding  headland  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Tyne,  formerly  the  site  of  a  Roman  station ;  and  in  its  completeness 
must  have  presented  the  grandest  object  on  the  Northumbrian  coast. 
The  monastic  buildings  were  extensive,  but  little  remains  of  them  save 
a  part  of  the  guest-house,  and  some  ancient  stairs  in  the  rock  descend- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  Prior^s  Haven.  A  small  unique  chapel  was 
added  beyond  the  eastern  end,  probably  by  one  of  the  noble  family  of 
Percy  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  It  has  attracted  much  attention  lately, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Lady  Chapel,"  having  recently  been  relin* 
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quished  by  the  Ordnance  authorities*  (who  used  it  as  a  powder-maga- 
zine,) in  order  to  its  restoration  by  the  parish,  aided  by  subscriptions. 

Jabbow  is  a  theme  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  a  few  words. 
Its  history,  as  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land, now  remaining,  and  as  the  scene  of  Venerable  Bede's  literary 
labour  is  full  of  undying  interest.  Probably  the  importance  of  the 
Monastery  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion ;  but  all 
we  know  is,  that  at  some  time  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was  deserted 
and  in  ruin.  The  walls,  however,  were  standing  though  unroofed ; 
and,  that  parts  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  existing  building,  is  ap- 
parent from  evident  vestiges  of  Saxon  work.  The  church  itself  is 
small,  without  aisles  or  transept.  Its  principal  and  most  ancient  fea- 
ture is  the  tower,  which  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  lower  portion  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  Saxon  work.  The  upper  part  is  of  very 
Early  Norman  fabric,  but  it  contains  features  which  suggest  what 
the  rest  of  the  church  was  in  its  better  days,  before  the  unspeak- 
ably mean  and  deplorable  rebuilding  in  1783.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
(Houcestershire  monks  the  ruined  buildings  were  restored.  They  pre- 
served the  famous  inscription  recording  the  dedication  of  the  church  by 
Geolfrid  the  Abbot,  in  the  reign  of  Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
which  ancient  reliqne  is  now  built  into  the  wall  over  the  entrance  to 
the  chancel.  From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  Jarrow  was 
maintained  under  the  protection  of  the  monastery  of  Durham,  but  its 
ancient  importance  never  returned.  Coal-pits  and  alkali  works  have 
now  brought  thousands  of  toiling  men  around  the  church  of  Jarrow, 
bat  the  tithes  are  in  the  hands  of  impropriators ;  the  clergy  are  ren- 
dered powerless  to  check  the  dissent  and  growing  heathenism  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  little  church  itself  is  in  danger  of  ruin.  This  is  the 
state  of  Jarrow — the  place  from  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shone 
through  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy ;  the  place  to  which  the  pious, 
the  learned,  and  the  great  of  Christendom  resorted  in  the  days  of  the 
immortal  Monk !  The  incumbent,  (the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mason)  is  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  funds  required  for  securing  the  tower,  and 
rebuilding  the  church  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  if  possible,  worthy  of  its  ancient  distinction.  With  this  view 
he  has  procured  a  careful  survey  to  be  made  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
whose  Report  has  been  put  into  circulation.  The  ancient  tower,  it 
seems,  is  in  actual  danger  of  falling.  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  a  good  Middle-Pointed  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel,  in  which  there  are  also  some  small,  round-headed  windows 
(now  blocked  up,)  of  rude  and  early  work,  llie  chancel  contains 
some  very  fine  o«k  carving  of  Perpendicular  date,  but  retaining  Flam- 
boyant ornaments.     It  consists  of  panels  for  stall  desks. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  have  been 
able  to  make  an  excursion  to  Finchale  Abbey,  if  not  to  Brinkbum 
Priory.  From  some  want  of  proper  arrangements,  however,  these  in- 
teresting places  were  left  unvisited.  A  paper  on  Brinkburn  was  the 
only  other  communication  illustrative  of  the  Ecclesiastical  edifices  of 
the  northern  diocese  that  was  read  at  the  meeting. 

And  now,  in  concluding  this  lengthened  notice,  let  it  be  asked 

VOL.  XIII.  X   x 
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whether  much  good  might  not  be  accompliBhed  if  the  Eocleaiological 
Society  itself  were  to  come  into  e^ery  diocese  of  England  ?  No  r^ion 
can  present  a  richer  field  for  investigation  hj  the  Bcclesiological  anti- 
quary tlian  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  and  in  none  is  there  more  room 
for  improrement  in  those  matters  of  internal  arrangement  in  which  the 
Bcclesiological  Society  have  already  effected  so  much  good. 
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The  English  Psalter,  adapted  to  the  anaent  ecclesiastieal  ehant.  Sped- 
mens,  with  the  Preface  and  InirodMCtum.  Loudon ;  Masters ;  No- 
vello;  J.  Ollivien 

'*  Will  the  varieties  of  Gregorian  Psalters  ever  become  as  numefoos 
as  those  of  Selections  of  metrical  psalms  and  modem  hymns,  and  of 
tunes  appropriate  thereto  ?"  is  a  question  which  will  naturally  be  sug* 
gested  by  the  appearance  of  a  wodc  like  the  present.  We  are  inclined 
to  answer  it  in  the  negative ;  first,  because  the  admirers  of  Gre^rian 
music  are,  for  the  most  part,  actuated  by  a  Church  spirit ;  and  there- 
fore  we  ought  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  natural  partiality  for  one*s 
own  productions,  which  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  modem  hynm  and  tune  books,  will  be  subdued  by  a  hearty 
belief  in  "  the  Communion  of  Saints  " ;  and  secondly,  we  tcutt  that 
before  Gregorian  Psalters  have  had  many  more  years  to  multiply  in, 
the  English  Church,  having  assembled  in  Synod,  will  commission  the 
best  qualified  of  her  sons  to  prepare,  under  her  authority,  such  works 
as  may  be  necessary  towards  a  decent  celebration  of  her  offices.  TiU 
then,  we  mean  to  rest  content  with  Mr.  Helmore's  works,  not  expectiag 
that  any  single  individual  will  produce  better ;  and  it  would  only  be 
natural  for  us  to  be  rather  angry  with  those  who  promote  division 
among  the  admirers  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  chant.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  read  the  preface  of  the  work  now  before  us  with« 
out  verifying  the  proverb,  *'  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath " ;  so 
respectfully  does  tiie  author  apeak  of  the  works  of  his  pi«deoeBSOfs, 
and  so  modestly  of  his  own.  No  one  believes  that  Mr.  Helmoie*s 
works  are  altogether  perfect ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  every 
church  musician  should  think  as  highly  of  them  as  we  ounelves* 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  an  orderly  statement  of  the  merits  uid 
demerits  of  the  work  before  us ;  and  first  we  must  find  iiuilt  with  the 
title  page.  There  is  neither  name  nor  initials  of  the  author  in  any 
part  of  the  work,  nor  anything  that  can  serve  as  a  convenient  handle ; 
so  that  in  speaking  of  the  work,  since  the  whole  title  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  every  time,  people  will  be  apt  to  call  it,  *'  The  English  PMlter/' 
as  if  this  were  the  only  work  of  the  kind  that  ought  to  be  used  in 
English  churches.  We  have  a  good  hope  that  this  fault  at  kast  will 
be  remedied  when  the  whole  work  is  brought  out. 
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The  preface  (extending  to  eighty^seren  closely  printed  paged)  con- 
tains mach  that  is  excellent.  We  could  adopt  neaily  every  word  of 
our  author's  remarks  on  the  Gregorian  Psalters  which  preceded  Mr.  Hel- 
more's.  The  arguments  against  the  strict  syllabic  method  employed 
in  the  Psalter  bearing  the  initials  W.  B.  H.  are  very  ably  stated.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Helmore's  Psalter^  the  author  says  : 

''First,  we  think  that  its  principle  of  notation  is  an  objection  to  it,  as  a 
work  lor  popular  use.  It  ii  very  perplexing,  indeed,  for  any  but  a  practised 
eye  to  follow  two  lines  at  one  time,  (t.0.  a  stave  of  music  and  a  line  of  letter- 
press), at  least,  without  having  carefully  and  repeatedly  gone  over  them  before ; 
and  this  not  only  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  unskilled  musicians  to  sing 
Mr.  Helmore's  Psalter  correctly,  without  a  very  great  deal  of  previous  prac- 
tice ;  but  it  has  also,  in  many  cases,  a  tendency  to  distract  their  minds,  and 
to  take  away  their  attention  too  much  from  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
words  that  they  are  singing.'*— p.  xii. 

We  grant,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  near  so  easy  for  unskilled  mu-* 
aicians  to  sing  by  note  as  to  sing  by  ear  only ;  but  if  they  are  to  sing 
by  note,  (which  is  supposed  in  every  noted  Psalter,)  it  must  be  a  great 
help  to  have  the  notes  placed  close  above  the  syllables  to  which  they 
are  to  be  sung,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  turn  the  eye  to  another 
part  of  the  page,  or  to  the  opposite  page,  according  to  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  present  work.    Our  author  proceeds : 

**  But  there  is  also  another  evil  effect  which  is  likely  to  arise  from  this  ar- 
rangement ;  and  this  too,  even  in  the  case  of  tolerably  skilful  singers.  From 
there  being  a  note  invariably  allotted  to  every  syllable,  and  from  the  conse- 
quent necessity  there  is,  of  continually  comparing  the  two  together,  as  one 
goes  along  the  two  lines,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  singing  them  in  a 
certain  measured  and  deliberate  manner ;  such,  indeed,  as  is  totally  opposed 
to  that  style  of  spirited  recitation,  which  is  perhsps  the  especial  and  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  true  ecclesiastical  chant." — p.  xiii. 

We  can  only  say  that  in  all  our  experience  with  Mr.  Helmore's  Psalter 
we  have  met  with  no  such  evil  as  that  here  described.  If  it  has  any 
actual  existence,  it  has  probably  arisen  from  an  endeavour  to  observe 
too  strict  a  proportion  bietween  the  long  and  short  notes. 

The  next  objection  made  to  Mr.  Helmore's  Psalter,  is  '<  the  frequent 
use  of  anticipatory  notes."  llie  case  is  this.  It  often  happens  that  there 
is  some  short,  or  at  least  unaccented,  syllable,  which  cannot  have  a 
note  of  the  melody  allotted  to  itself  solely.  We  have  then  the  choice 
of  two  courses  \  either  to  make  the  unaccented  syllable  an  appendage 
to  the  preceding,  or  a  precursor  of  the  following  syllable.  For  example, 
in  setting  the  Venite  to  the  eighth  tone,  first  ending,  the  last  word  of 
the  eighth  verse  may  stand  either  thus : 


The  difference  may  seem  trifling,  but  it  is  of  some  importance,  es- 
pecially when  such  unaccented  syllables  are  frequent.  The  author  of 
the  work  before  us  objects  to  the  second  of  these  methods,  as  giving 
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too  stiff  and  ponderous  an  effect,  though  he  has  regularly  employed  it 
at  the  mediation  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  eighth  tones.  We  cannot 
deny  that  Mr.  Helmore  has  sometimes  carried  it  too  far,  for  instance, 
where  he  has  altered  Marheck's  setting  of  the  Ambrosian  Te  Deum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  a  frequent  use  of  the  first  method  is 
too  light  and  tripping. 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  the  use  in  the  present  work  of  the 
modem  staff  of  five  lines  with  the  G  clef  on  the  second  line,  instead  of 
the  old  staff  of  four  lines  with  the  F  or  G  clef  in  various  positions. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  so  far  a  matter  of  taste  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  say  much  about  it.  No  one  who  reads  an  ancient  author 
with  interest  regrets  the  time  spent  in  learning  the  original  language ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  older  notation  will  equally  repay  the  student 
of  church- music  for  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it,  which  need  not  be 
more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  that  which  is  necessary  for  mastering  a 
dead  language.  With  regard  to  the  materials  of  which  parish  choirs 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  composed,  namely,  children  and  others  who 
have  no  previous  knowledge  of  music,  it  is  a  benefit  to  teach  them  the 
ancient  notation  first,  since  it  both  makes  a  good  foundation  for  the 
modem,  and  saves  them  from  being  puz2led  at  the  outset  with  a  great 
variety  of  sharp  and  flat  signatures. 

The  last  objection  which  our  author  brings  against  Mr.  HelmcMre's 
Psalter  is,  that  it  gives  in  general  "  one  tone,  and  only  one,  to  all  the 
Psalms  appointed  for  a  morning  and^  evening  service."  We  agree  with 
him,  that  it  has  a  good  effect  to  change  the  tone,  or  at  least  the  ending,  for 
nearly  every  Psalm ;  but  it  would  not  be  well  to  attempt  this  in  daily 
service,  except  where  the  choir  is  quite  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
tones. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  author,  though  differing  from  Mr.  Helmore 
on  so  many  points,  has  followed  him  in  what  seems  to  us  the  least 
defensible  feature  of  his  works,  namely,  the  antepenultimate  accentua- 
tion of  the  second  and  sixth  tones ;  and  as  these  are  not  the  only  faults 
of  the  kind  in  the  work  before  us,  (for  we  find  the  same  accentuation 
applied  also  to  the  first  ending  of  the  fourth  tone  !)  we  take  occasion  to 
treat  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  somewhat  fully.  In  works  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  Psalm-tones  in  the  Latin  Church,  we  find  the  letters 
euouae  attached  to  certain  notes  of  each  of  the  tone-endings ;  these 
letters  representing  the  vowels  of  the  two  last  words  of  the  Ghria 
Patri,  and  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  application  of  the  corresponding 
notes  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  each  verse  of  the  Psalms.  In  many 
of  the  endings  each  of  these  letters  is  attached  to  one  note  ;  in  others 
there  are  two  or  even  more  notes  to  one  letter.  For  instance,  in  the 
principal  ending  of  the  third  tone,  tlie  last  two  letters  have  three  notes 
between  them,  the  last  having  two  of  the  three,  according  to  the  ge- 
nuine Latin  practice.  These  letters,  therefore,  stand  either  for  certain 
notes,  or  for  definite  groups  of  notes.  Now,  in  framing  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  tones  to  the  English  Psalter,  we  must  be  chiefly 
guided  by  the  Latin  practice.  The  melodies  may  indeed  have  existed 
before  there  was  a  Church  in  Rome,  but  this  is  a  question  which  does 

^  The  word  and  must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  or. 
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not  affect  our  mode  of  using  them.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are 
handed  down  to  us,  reforming  them  where  there  is  good  reason  for  doing 
so,  hut  not  building  on  mere  conjecture  or  caprice.  According  to  the 
Latin  use,  though  the  tones  have  not  such  a  fixed  accent  as  is  g^ven  to  them 
in  the  most  recent  English  works,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  towards  a 
fixed  accentuation;  and  this  tendency  should  be  complied  with  by 
English  adapters,  in  general,  because  singers  of  our  day  cannot  dispense 
with  a  fixed  accent,  and  because  our  own  language  is  probably  the 
most  strongly  accented  language  that  ever  existed ;  and  in  its  particular 
results,  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  Latin  and  English  uses  of  the  tones 
should  agree  as  far  as  is  practicable.  The  same  succession  of  notes 
indeed  might  be  used  as  a  chant  for  a  Psalm  in  any  language,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  rules  for  applying  the  notes  to  the  syllables  must  be 
framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  language.  The 
Psalm  tones  are  generally  believed  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin ;  and  in  that 
language,  supposing  it  to  be  pronounced  mainly  as  it  is  by  the  Jews  of 
this  day,  the  nile  would  be  simply  to  give  one  syllable  to  each  note,  or 
group  of  notes,  not  reckoning  the  Shev4  as  forming  a  syllable  at  all.^ 
But,  with  respect  to  Latin,  we  have  not  met  with  any  work  in  which 
the  strict  syllabic  plan  is  followed.  The  adaptation  of  syllables  to 
notes  in  Latin  would  naturally  be  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
construction  of  Latin  verse,  namely,  by  the  quantity  of  the  syUableSa 
rather  than  by  their  accentuation.  Still,  since  the  accentuation  of 
Latin  words  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  quantity  of  their  sylla- 
bles, some  connection  would  be  necessarily  established  between  the 
notes  of  the  tones  and  the  accent  of  the  words.  It  will  be  found  that, 
in  about  nineteen  out  of  twenty  verses  of  a  Latin  Psalm,  the  notes 
represented  by  a,  fall  upon  accented  syllables.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  that  an  accent  is  generated  upon  that  note  (or  upon  the  first 
note  of  the  group,  when  there  is  more  than  one  note  to  the  a)  in  the 
tone  itself ;  so  that,  when  we  use  the  tones  with  a  fixed  accent,  as  we 
must  for  English  words,  there  is  more  reason  for  putting  the  accent  on 
this  note  than  on  any  other.  This  course  Mr.  Helmore  has  followed, 
except  in  the  cases  of  the  second  and  sixth  tones.  In  the  work  before 
us  an  additional  deviation  is  made  with  respect  to  the  fourth  tone.  In 
Marbeck's  "  fiooke  of  Common  Praier  Noted,"  a  work  highly  valuable 
for  its  age,  though  somewhat  defective  from  being  a  first  attempt  at 
adapting  Euglish  words  to  the  ancient  chant,  the  accentuation  of  the 
tones  employed  is  not  invariable,  but  the  prevailing  accentuation  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  above  laid  down.  It  is  remarkable  how, 
in  his  setting  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  the  fourth  tone,  and  where 
the  same  ending  occurs  in  the  Te  Deum,  he  studiously  avoids  the  accen- 
tuation which  our  author  has  chosen.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  we 
must  state,  that  musicians  of  the  Latin  Church  are  not  universally 
agreed  as  to  the  application  of  the  letters  euo  uae  to  the  tones  in  all 
cases ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Novello,  in  his  Cantica  Vespera,  allots  two 

'  Any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  in  London  and  disengaged  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon,  may  witness  the  working  of  this  plan,  not  indeed  with  the  ancient  tones,  but 
with  modern  Anglican  chants,  (a  less  congruous  union,)  at  the  Jews'  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Palestine  Place,  Hackney,  near  Bethnal  Green. 
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notes  of  the  sixth  tone  to  the  a,  and  not  to  the  pfeceding  «,  as  is  gene- 
rally done;  so  that  Mr.  Helmore  is  not  quite  without  precedent  in 
placing  the  accent  on  the  last  note  but  two  oC  that  tone.  But  this  is 
the  only  important  variation  that  we  are  aware  of. 

We  do  not  think  it  right  to  pass  by  another  instance  of  what  seems 
excessive  self-confidence  in  our  author.  In  the  TV  Demn,  the  word 
Sabaoth  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  whereas  the  uniform  tra* 
dition  of  our  country  places  it  on  die  first.  We  say  *'  umfwm  tra- 
dition/' because,  though  there  are  persons  in  the  present  day  who 
accent  the  second,  it  would  be  impossiUe,  as  we  think,  to  produce  any 
precedent  for  so  doing  beyond  the  limit  of  this  century.  Marbeck, 
together  with  Tallis,  Byrd,  Farrant,  and  all  the  cathedral  composers 
whose  works  we  are  able  to  refer  to^  or  remember  hearing,  agree  in 
not  accenting  the  penultima ;  and  Walker,  the  orthoepist,  mdces  no 
question  respecting  the  word.  As  for  the  ante-reformation  practice,  it 
was  undoubtedly  to  put  the  principal  accent  on  the  hut  syllable, 
according  to  the  Hebrew.^  This  would  natarally  produce  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  (for  the  Hebrew  practice  of  placing  the 
secondary  accent  close  to  the  primary  is  too  much  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  western  languages  to  be  adopted  into  them,)  and  this  se- 
condary accent  would,  as  naturally,  at  least  in  England,  become  in 
course  of  time  the  primary.  As  for  the  Hebrew  quantity,  on  which 
alone  the  penultimate-aecentuators  of  this  word  seem  to  nely,  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  that  language,  or  a  little  conmderation,  would  have 
taught  them  that,  since  that  (unlike  the  Greek  and  Latin  quantity)  is 
a  shifting  thing,  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  the  accentuation,  it 
cannot  be  right  to  make  it  a  foundation  for  an  accentuation  at  variance 
both  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  that  which  is  most  natural  to  English- 
men. If  it  were,  we  had  better  begin  with  cases  where  there  is  an  im- 
mutable vowel,  as  the  name  Samuel. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
trifling  matters.  It  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  check  unjustifiable 
innovation  in  the  smallest  things ;  for  "  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much ;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  un- 
just also  in  much."  All  the  greatest  heretics,  probably,  have  exercised 
themselves  first  in  a  small  way.  The  less  there  is  to  be  gained  by  de- 
parture from  established  practice,  the  less  excuse  there  is  for  disturbing 
the  minds  of  people  by  it. 

To  conclude,  we  feel  obliged  to  dissuade  our  readers  from  intro- 
ducing this  work  into  their  choirs.  It  will  not,  we  believe,  render 
chanting  at  aU  easier  than  Mr.  Helmore's  Psalter  has  done,  and  the  faults 
we  have  pointed  out  are  a  bar  to  its  being  adopted  in  any  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  remarks  on  choral  service  in  general,  and  on  other 
ritual  matters,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  prefiace,  are  so 
admirable,  that  the  *'  Specimens  *'  are  quite  worth  purchasing,  for  their 
sake  ,*  and  we  heartily  concur  in  the  wish  expreased  by  a  kindred  pe- 
riodical, that  the  author  would  have  those  sixty-three  pages  printed  as 
a  tract.  Where  there  is  so  much  wisdom  already,  we  may  well  hope 
that  it  will  yet  increase. 

*  See  the  Port  Royal  Latin  Grammar,  on  the  aocentf  of  Hebrew  wordi. 
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An  English  Hymnal.     Mozley. 

A  DiBAovANTAGB  inseparably  connected  with  the  publication  of  our 
own  Hymnal  Noted  is  this;  that  it  gives  a  suspicious  and  invidious  look 
to  any  criticism  which  we  may  offer  on  similar  attempts  from  other 
hands.  Yet  perhaps  the  very  fact  of  having  laboured  in  the  same  field 
ought  to  make  us  the  better  judges  of  the  merit  of  fellow  labourers ; 
because  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and 
the  means  of  overcoming  or  avoiding  them.  At  all  events,  we  shall 
venture  on  the  task  in  the  present  instance,  and  say  candidly  what  we 
think  of  the  book  before  us. 

Our  first  expression  must  be  one  of  regret,  that  the  editors,  intend- 
ing to  bring  out  a  work  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  same  plan  as  our 
own  Hymnal,  did  not  co-operate  with  us,  and  ensure  unity,  instead  of 
division,  of  action.  We  are  not  so  strong  that  we  can  afford  even 
sesthetical  schisms.  If  not  quite  in  the  condition  of  Sir  John  Friend, 
when  he  said,  '*  We  must  all  hang  together,  or  else  we  shall  all  hang 
separate,'*  we  may  learn  a  moral  from  his  words.  We  earnestly  in- 
vited assistance  :  keeping  our  one  great  principle,  of  giving  the  Sarum 
Hymns  to  the  old  melodies,  we  were  ready  to  admit  any  modification 
of  plan ;  and,  as  the  earliest  labourers  in  the  field,  we  think  that 
we  had  a  claim  to  be  helped  by  those  who  intended  to  imitate  our 
example. 

More  especially  if  they  thought  our  labours  good  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  part,  llie  editors  of  the  **  English  Hymnal "  have 
done  us  the  honour  of  copying  from  us  very  largely ;  and,  what  is 
more  strange,  have  actually  sent  their  readers  to  our  Hymnal  Noted 
for  the  tunes  of  eighteen  Hymns  in  their  own  book.  Therefore,  to 
sing  the  "  English  Hymnal,"  the  Hymnal  Noted  is  also  wanted. 

Our  first  great  objection  to  this  book  is,  that  the  ancient  metres  are 
frequently  not  retained ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  ancient  melodies  can- 
not  be  employed. 

Our  second  great  objection  is,  that  the  compilers  have  made  a  selec- 
tion of  Hymns, — both  from  ancient  and  modem  sources  ; — a  proceeding 
which,  we  have  always  contended,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  thing 
but  a  Synod  to  authorise.  The  Sarum  Hymnal,  words  and  metre,  is 
ours  :  but  at  present,  the  Sarum  Hymnal  alone.  On  both  these  points 
we  have  so  often  spoken  that  we  shall  add  nothing  on  either  of  them 
now.  We  shall,  however,  notice  a  few  details^  and  first  we  must  point 
out  an  instance  or  two,  where,  in  copying  from  us,  our  authors  have  so 
injured  our  sense,  as  to  make  the  compliment  one  of  doubtful  character* 
In  the  Hymn,  Prima  dierum  omnium,  (the  second  in  our  book,  the  first 
in  the  "  English  Hymnal,")  the  latter  runs  thus : 

"  O  Fathkr  of  unclouded  light  1 
We  pray  Thee,  kneeling  in  Thy  sight. 
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From  all  defilement  to  be  freed. 
From  every  unfui  act  and  deed  : 

'*  We,  therefore^  Saviour,  cry  to  Thee, 
To  cleanse  us  from  iniquity/'  &c. 

The  version  is  our  own  :  but  the  omission  of  a  verse  renders  the  word 
therefore  pure  nonsense.  The  intervening  stanza,  in  the  original,  sets 
forth  the  dreadful  punishment  of  sin :  and  then  the  "  Ob  hoc,  Re- 
demptor,"  comes  in  with  force. 

Our  next  quotation  involves  another  objection  which  lies  against  the 
book.     In  the  Hymn,  Conditor  alme  siderum,  the  third  verse  is  this : 


t€ 


Yergente  mundi  vespere, 
Uti  sponsus  de  tlialamo, 
Egressus  honestissimft 
Yirginis  matris  clausula." 

Our  translation  of  the  two  first  lines  was  this : 

"  Thou  cam'st,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Bride, 
As  drew  the  world  to  evening  tide." 

Our  authors,  copying  the  rest  of  the  verse  from  us,  give  the  two  first 
lines  as  follows : 

"  Thou,  by  the  Gross  that  world  to  win. 
From  common  stain  of  common  sin." 

We  could  not  conceive  why ;  till,  turning  to  the  Roman  Reformation 
of  the  Hymns,  we  read 

"  Commune  qui  mundi  nefas 
Ut  expiares,  ad  crucem,"  &c. 

How  commonplace,  compared  with  the  original,  we  need  not  point  out. 
Here  we  first  discovered,  what  subsequent  investigations  confirmed, 
that  the  translation  of  the  "  English  Hymnal "  has  been  made  from  the 
Roman  alteration,  not  the  Sanim  original. 

The  Hymn  of  Sedulius  for  the  Epiphany  contains  this  stanza  : 

"  Novum  genus  potentite  I 
Aquae  rubescunt  hydrite : 
Vinumque  jussa  fundere 
Mutavit  unda  originem.' 


>9 


We,  translating  strictly  what  stood  before  us,  said  : 

'*  New  miracle  of  Power  Divine  t 
The  water  reddens  into  wine : 
He  spake  the  word ;  and  poured  the  wave 
In  other  streams  than  nature  gave." 
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Our  authors  read,  for  we  cannot  Bay  translate,  thus : 

"  Last,  Cana  saw  her  glorious  Lord, 
When  Nature  changes  at  ELis  word ; 
New  miracle  of  Power  Divine, 
The  water  reddens  into  wine  !'* 

In  Audi,  benigne  Conditor  we  are  happy  to  find  that  we  have  satisfied 
our  editors ;  as,  out  of  sixteen  lines,  they  have  borrowed  fourteen. 

In  the  Vexilla  Regis,  translated  from  the  Roman,  at  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  we  lose  the  grand  stately  flow  of  Fortunatus  in  the  alter- 
nate rhyme  which  is  employed,  and  to  which  we  are  made  to  con- 
tribute. 

Hymnal  Noted.  English  Hymnal. 

"  On  whose  dear  arms^  sa  widely  '*  On  whose  blest  arms,  so  widely 

flung,  flung. 

The  weight  of  this  world's  ransom  The  price  of  human  kind  to  pay, 

hnn^;  The  weight  of  this  world's  ran- 

The  price  of  human  kind  to  pay,  som  hung. 

And  spoil  the  Spoiler  of  his  prey."  And  spoiled  the  Spoiler  of  his 

prey.'* 

We  now  turn  to  some  specimens  of  original  translation. 

One  of  the  finest  Hymns  in  mediaeval  Hymnology  is  the  Pange, 
lingua,  gloriosi  pralium  certaminis,  divided,  aa  it  now  is,  for  convenience' 
sake  into  two,  and  containing  nine  stanzas.  We  think  that  we  never 
saw  such  a  wreck  as  it  becomes  in  the  present  work,  where  it  is  reduced 
to  four.  The  first  verse  is  thus  rendered :  and  we  may  remark  that  the 
version  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Valdey,  in  a  forgotten  work,  "  Devotions 
on  the  Passion,"  (184^). 

"  Panse,  lingua,  i^loriosi  '*  Sing,  O  my  toneue,  devoutly  sing, 
PrsBUum  certaminis.  The  conquests  of  our  g^lorious  King ; 

Et  super  crucis  trophasum  Proclaim  aloud  the  triumph  high. 

Die  triumphum  nobilem.  The  sacred  Cross's  victory : 

Qualiter  Kedemptor  orbis  And  how  npon  that  Altar  laid, 

Immolatus  vicerit.'*  Our  price  the  world's  Rbdbbmer 

paid." 

The  point  of  the  verse,  which  the  quaint  old  lines  give  : 

"  Mors  mortis  morti  mortem.  Mors !  morte  daret  ni» 
^temie  vitie  janua  clausa  foret ;" 

the  point,  the  key-note,  the  antiphon  to  the  whole  Hymn,  that  it  was 
BT  death  that  our  Loan  conquered  death,  is  gone.  In  the  original  the 
Cross  is  a  Trophy,  not  an  Altar :  CnaisT  a  conqueror,  not  a  victim. 
The  translator  of  the  Sarum  Hymnal,  still  more  wonderfully  : 

"  The  Saviour  of  the  world  was  slain^ 
Yet  did  a  noble  victory  gain." 

The  four  next  verses,  the  glorious  antithesis  of  wood  redeemed  by 
wood,  art  met  by  art,  are  passed  over  by  our  editors  ;  and  the  second 
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utmost  conuderation«     Of  Mr.  Street's  paper  on  the  true  principles  of 
architecture,  we  will  not  say  more  than,  that  ooe  of  its  chief  objects 
was  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  truthfulness  in  architecture,  and  that 
this  was  enforced  by  sound  reasoning,  as  might  fairly  be  anticipated 
from  Mr.  Street's  admirable  illustrations  in  practice  of  his  principles 
and  theory.     Mr.  James  Parker  contributed  an  interesting  dissertaticNi 
on  the  triforia  of  churches,  some  of  the  suggestions  in  which  may  tend 
to  clear  up  the  objects  and  uses  of  this  little- understood  portion  of  our 
larger  churches.     Of  Mr.  Freeman's  papers  on  Malmesbury  Abbey 
Church,  and  another,  on  the  difference  between  cathedral  and  parish 
churches,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  they  were  such  as  full j 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  our  eminent  member.     Mr.  Millard  in  His 
two  papers,  consisting  of  notes  of  his  travels  abroad,  has  shown  us  ho^r 
much  may  be  done  by  accurate  observation  in  behalf  of  architectore 
even  of  beaten  routes.     Mr.  Elde's  essay  on  Mediaeval  Guilds,  though 
not  strictly  architectural  in  its  character,  yet  contained  many  hints 
valuable  as  well  to  the  mere  antiquarian  as  to  the  architect  who  may 
wish  fully  to  understand  the  various  fragments  of  Mediaeval  architec- 
ture which  yet  remain  in  the  halls  and  chapels  of  long-forgotten  Guilds. 
Mr.  Gordon's  very  amusing  observations  on  a  scheme  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  city,  propounded  during  the  last  century,  forcibly  illustrated 
the  truth  of  the  homely  proverb,  '  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,'  in  that  these  proposals  concocted  by  their  author  with  so  much 
complacency  appear  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ill-con- 
ceived. 

"  So  much  for  the  Papers  read  before  us.  Of  our  finances  we  can 
speak  very  hopefully.  By  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  and 
through  the  energetic  efforts  of  our  indefatigable  treasurer,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  debt  owing  by  us  has  been  paid  off,  and  unless  some 
unexpected  demand  should  be  made  upon  our  funds,  we  shall  hope  to 
meet  you  at  our  annual  meeting  next  year  free  from  all  debt.  It  must 
however  be  remembered,  that  this  happy  result  has  not  been  attained 
without  considerable  sacrifices.  We  have  been  quite  unable  to  add  to 
our  library  by  purchase,  and  although  much  liberality  has  been  shown 
by  many  of  our  members  in  this  respect,  there  are  many  expensive 
works  which  we  ought  to  possess,  and  which  we  would  have  gladly  pro- 
cured had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  necessity  which  requires  the  nt- 
most  retrenchment  at  present.  We  have  moreover  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  publishing,  and  even  our  report  has  not  been  printed  since 
1850  Yet  we  have  grounds  for  confident  hope,  that  next  year,  the 
incubus  of  debt  will  be  cleared  off,  and  we  trust  to  be  able  to  re* 
sume  the  publication  of  our  reports,  and  to  give  a  somewhat  more 
lengthy  account  than  heretofore  of  the  papers  read  at  our  meetings. 
We  seize  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish,  that  aU  who  are  really 
interested  in  judicious  church  restoration  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  held  out  by  our  Special  Building  Fund,  to  aid  by  gprants  of  smaU 
sums,  churches  whose  designs  have  been  approved  of  by  your  committee. 
The  subscriptions  and  donations  for  this  purpose  are  dispensed  by  the 
committee. 

"  Steps  have  been  taken  during  the  past  year  to  continue  the  works 
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the  Reformed  Hymn  Book,  the  Christelijke  gegangen,  now  widely  used 
in  Holland,  presents  a  curious  coincidence  with  it.) 

So  also  we  might  refer  to  the  86th  Hymn,  that  reads  like  a  parody 
on  the  Dirge  in  Gymbeline.  We  could  wish,  here  and  there,  a  greater 
accuracy  in  rhyme,  e.g. : 

'*  Ye  lenrants  of  a  martyred  Lord, 
His  Martyr's  praise  proclaim  abroad. 

"  The  woes  which  God  as  Man  hath  borne. 
The  works  which  Man  as  Goo  hath  done. 


Thus  they  chant  their  joyful  hym^, 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men/' 


We  will  conclude  with  one  observation  as  to  the  tunes.  Here  we' 
find  a  singular  medley.  A  certain  number  of  *'  Long  Metres "  are 
all  set  down  to  the  Christmas  Melody,  Jesu  Redemptor,  By  way  of 
variety,  a  '*  Common  Metre  "  (94,)  is  set  to  the  same :  or,  if  it  be 
Lent,  to  Audi  benigne  Conditor,  "  Sing,  O  my  tongue,  devoutly  sing," 
a  *'  Long  Metre,"  is  to  go  to  Pange  lingua  gloriosi,  a  Trochuc 
tetrameter.  In  fact,  a  choir,  going  by  the  Index  of  the  English 
Hymnal,  would  extravagate  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

Yet,  to  end,  whatever  be  the  faults  of  this  book,  what  an  unspeak* 
able  advance  it  shows  on  *'  Percy  Hymn  Books,"  and  <*  Simeon  Col-* 
lections,"  and  ^'  Bickersteth's  Psalms  and  Hymns  I"  We  may  well 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 


THE  NORWICH.  LINCOLN,  AND  SALISBURY  VOLUMES  OF 
THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Proceedings  of  the  Archaological  Institute.  Norwich,  1847 ;  Lincoln, 
1848;  Salisbury,  1849.  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Institute,  and  G.  Bkll,  1850,  1851. 

**  It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  We  had  long  been  petitioning  the  Ar- 
cbsBological  Institute  not  to  be  so  chary  in  making  the  worid  posses- 
sor of  its  most  valuable  volumes,  and  now  we  have  three  lying  before 
us  for  review.  We  have  one  alloy,  a  great  one,  in  our  pleasure  at  this 
influx,  that  increased  speed  seems  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  omission  of  Professor  Willis'  contributions.  Neither 
the  Norwich,  the  Lincoln,  nor  the  Salisbury  volume  contains  his  paper 
upon  the  cathedrals  of  those  cities.  The  loss  this  is  need  not  be  told. 
Ecclesiology,  properly  speaking,  does  not  occupy  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Norwich  volume  (1847).  Before  we  proceed  to  the  articles 
which  come  more  immediately  under  our  cognizance,  we  must  call  at* 
tefition  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble*s  learned  and  interesting  paper,  modestly 
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headed  *'  A  few  notes  respecting  the  Bishops  of  East  Anglia."  The  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley  has  contributed  a  paper  on  the  post  taken  by  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  in  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Gough  Nichols  has  published  an 
essay  on  Precatory  or  Mortuary  Rolls,  and  particularly  one  of  the 
Abbey  of  West  Dereham,  Norfolk.  Mortuary-rolls  were  a  species  of 
encyclic  letters  announcing  the  decease  of  the  head  of  a  religious 
house,  which  were  sent  round  to  the  dependent  or  allied  houses  by  an 
itinerant  ambassador  to  announce  the  event  and  secure  their  prayers, 
and  were,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  richly  illuminated.  The 
successive  houses  at  which  the  envoy  called  endorsed  their  own  titoli 
upon  it,  as  the  proof  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission. 

The  principal  monography  is  Mr.  Petit's  memoir  of  Wymondham 
church,  Norfolk,  illustrated  by  a  plan  and  woodcuts.  Wymond. 
hum  church  is  an  ecclesiological  crux  well  worthy  of  attention*  and 
ably  handled  by  Mr.  Petit.  Externally,  at  present,  we  behold  at  first 
sight  a  western  tower,  a  clerestoried  nave  and  aisles  of  Third-Pointed, 
and  an  eastern  octagonal  tower,  and  nothing  more.  This  is  stiange 
enough,  and  our  surprise  is  not  diminished  when  on  entering  we  per- 
ceive that  under  the  Third-Pointed  carvings  of  the  rich  and  lofty  roof 
and  the  coeval  clerestory,  extend  a  Romanesque  arcade  and  triforium, 
that  the  eastern  tower  has  no  entrance  into  the  nave,  which  contains 
its  own  ritual  sanctuary — and  that  beyond  the  ancient  church  are  nu- 
meroua  remains  -of  buildings,  proving  that  Wymondham  church  was 
once  a  large  cross  church  of  a  collegiate  character.  The  explanatioa 
is,  that  in  its  first  condition  it  was  a  conventual  church,  built  like  si- 
milar structures,  on  the  cruciform  plan,  with  central  lantern,  and  that 
its  actual  anomalies  are  the  petrified  record  of  a  chapter  in  medieval 
church  history,  more  curious  than  edifying.  Wymondham  priory, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  was  a  cell  of  S.  Alban*s,  and  in  1440 
became  an  abbey  :  it  was  also  the  parish  church,  but  the  corporatloii 
and  the  parishioners  could  not  agree.  The  consequence  was  the  aknoet 
inconceivable  arrangement  (forestalling  pretty  nearly  the  modem  treat- 
ment of  S.  Saviour's,  South wark),  of  cutting  the  chuWsh  in  two  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  in  this  original  fashion,  viz. — The  monks 
kept  the  choir  and  transepts,  and  pulled  down  (that  is  clear)  theoentxal 
tower ;  in  lieu  of  that  they  built  the  present  eastern  tower,  square  be- 
neath and  octagonal  above,  on  the  site  of  the  two  most  easteraly  bays 
of  the  nave.  This,  being  securely  fenced  from  the  nave  by  a  stout  stone 
wall,  became  nave  or  narthex  to  the  abbey  church  beyond.  The  re- 
maining nave  was  then  abandoned  to  the  parishioners,  who  planted  their 
altar  against  the  west  wall  of  the  octagon  tower.  The  parishioners 
lost  no  time  in  signaUzing  their  compromise  by  building  the  present 
noble  western  tower,  which  they  commenced  in  1410.  The  monks  did 
all  they  could  to  stop  the  work^  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
his  metropolitan  visitation,  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  parish,  with  a  re- 
striction as  to  ringing  the  bells.  At  the  dissolution  the  <»nventual 
portion  of  the  church  was  pulled  down,  while  the  parishioners,  strange 
to  state  of  the  days  of  the  dissolution,  began  church  building,  by  re- 
erecting  the  south  aisle  of  a  greater  width.  About  this  time  like- 
wbe,  or  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  more  probably,   the  gorgeous 
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cinque  cento  sedilia  must  have  been  reared.     They  are  unique  we  be- 
lieve as  sedilia  in  that  style. 

Mr.  Parker  contributes  a  copious  series  of  very  interesting  and  accurate 
notes  on  the  churches  of  Norwich  and  its  vicinity,  whUe  Mr.  Albert 
Way  describes,  with  a  facsimile,  a  very  curious  painting  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  representing  the  scourging,  bearing  the  cross,  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection  and  ascension,  which  must  formerly  have  been  a 
retable  over  «ome  altar  in  Norwich  cathedral,  and  which  after  having 
been  barbarously  cut  down  into  an  oblong  shape,  and  reversed,  served 
as  a  table,  until  the  hidden  treasure  was  accidentcdly  discovered,  a  short 
time  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  Institute.  A  few  minor  ecdesi- 
ological  contributions  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 

In  1848  the  Institute  met  at  Lincoln,  and  the  first  paper  is  upon  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace  at  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Willson,  illustrated 
by  a  plan  and  restored  elevation  and  section  of  that  most  interesting 
structure,  the  gradual  work  of  centuries,  and  still  exhibiting  beautiful 
fragments  of  medieval  work,  especially  in  the  remains  of  the  large 
hall,  transitional  between  First  and  Middle-Pointed.  Mr.  Winston 
describes  elaborately  the  remains  of  painted-glass  at  Lincoln  cathedral 
and  Southwell  Minster,  in  an  essay,  including  also  some  general  re- 
marks on  glass-painting.  The  explanation  with  a  skeleton  diagram  of 
the  large  rose  window  in  the  north  transept  of  the  former  church  is 
roost  minute.  Mr.  Winston  very  justly  complains  of  no  general  en- 
graving of  the  glass  in  this  window  being  in  existence.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose  discusses  the  system  of  proportion  in  the  nave  of  Lincoln  ca- 
thedral. Mr.  Petit's  monography  of  Southwell  Minster  is  most  care- 
fully and  profusely  illustrated,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  notice  how 
carefully  Mr.  Cockerell  describes,  with  the  aid  of  lithographed  repre- 
sentations, the  sculptures  of  Lincoln  cathedral ;  developing  the  symbo- 
lical teaching  of  the  various  angels  in  the  spandrils  of  the  triforium  of 
the  presbytery,  or  angels*  choir,  as  after  them  it  is  usually  termed.  Mr. 
Cockereirs  hearty  appreciation  of  and  love  for  mediaeval  art  is  equally 
cheering  and  significative. 

In  1849  Salisbury  was  the  place  of  gathering,  and  therefore  of  course 
the  British  antiquities  of  Stonehenge  and  Silbury  Hill,  and  the  classic 
treasures  of  Wilton  divided  attention  with  the  soaring  church  of 
Richard  Poore.  But  Mr.  Winston  is  very  elaborate  in  his  essay  on  the 
glass  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  in  a  paper  illustrated  by  coloured  represen- 
tations of  the  very  beautiful,  but  hitherto  strangely  neglected,  specimens 
of  grisaille  interlaced  with  colour  to  be  found  in  that  church,  some  in 
situ,  some  thrown  away  into  boxes  and  lying  in  a  comer.  It  is  to  be 
trusted  that  these  fragments  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  much  longer 
in  this  ignoble  neglect,  now  that  the  daubs  which  disfigure  the  lady 
chapel  are  to  be  replaced  by  worthier  glass.  Indeed  we  believe  that 
the  authorities  are  now  fully  alive  to  their  value ;  and  we  know  that  in 
a  church  now  in  the  course  of  erection  in  London,  the  clerestory  is 
being  filled  by  grisailles,  for  which  these  remains  have  given  the  motif. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Petit  appears  as  the  describer  of  Wimbom 
Minster,  in  which  work,  as  usual,  his  pencil  ably  seconds  his  pen.  Mr. 
Petit  finds  in  an  old  account  of   the  churchwardens,  that  in  1459 
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"  Dean  Keymer  gave  £20  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  bell-tower. 
This  date  agrees  very  well  with  the  style  of  the  western  tower,  which 
is  Perpendicular,  of  not  a  very  early  character ;  and  we  may  infer  that 
this  tower  did  not,  like  the  western  tower  of  Wymondham  church  in 
Norfolk,  owe  its  existence  to  disputes  between  ecclesiastics  and  pa* 
rishioners ;  but  stood  upon  the  site  of  a  former  tower  probably  com- 
prehended in  the  original  design."  The  stone  spire  of  the  central 
tower  feU  in  1600,  or  according  to  other  authorities  in  1610,  when  tiie 
present  angle  turrets  were  erected  as  the  substitute  termination.  The 
squinches  of  this  spire  still  exist.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  1610  is  the 
date  of  the  choir  fittings  of  rich  cinque  cento  woodwork,  and  arranged 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  traditional  distribution  of  the  choir  of  a 
collegiate  church.  Mr.  Petit  argues  that  cinque  cento  woodwork  is  the 
most  appropriate  fitting  for  a  Romanesque  church.  We  cannot,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  agree  with  him.  For  what  he  urges  in  its  favour  he 
seems  to  have  had  mainly  in  his  eye  the  elaborate  woodcarvings  of  the 
third  age,  and  consequently  his  argpiments  do  not  tell  as  against 
the  more  simple  woodwork  of  Middle-Pointed.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  this  element  of  truth,  that  Mr.  Petit  clearly  distinguishes  diat 
woodwork  must  have  its  own  laws,  different  from  that  of  carving  in 
stone.  Only  we  do  not  think  that  the  accident  of  their  both  employing* 
the  round  arch,  proves  that  adopting  cinque  cento  woodworic  in  a  Ro- 
manesque building  is  a  legitimate  application  of  this  principle.  We 
are  quite  of  Mr.  Petit's  mind  that  modem  *'  Norman  *'  wood-carving 
is  a  failure.  It  is  stone  done  in  wood.  Therefore,  we  say,  have  re- 
course in  fitting  your  Romanesque  church  to  the  harmonizing  mean  of 
mediaeval  art,  the  Middle-Pointed  style.  While  we  say  this,  we  beg  to 
have  it  understood,  that  we  should  resist  as  strongly  as  any  persons 
tampering  with  that  most  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  seven- 
teenth century  ecclesiology  and  art,  the  choir-fittings  of  Wimbom 
Minster. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  expressing  our  surprise  and  re- 
gret, that  in  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  there 
should  not  be  one  line  relative  to  Old  Sarum.  Both  ecclesiological 
uid  munimental  archaeology  call  out  against  this  omission.  The  soil 
retains  traces  sufficient  to  make  the  general  groundplan  of  S.  Osmund's 
church  a  thing  that  is — one  woodcut  of  it  occurs  in  a  former  volume 
of  ours ;  and  the  whole  conformation  of  Old  Sarum  still  preserves  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  olden  citadel^— and  yet,  we  repeat.  Old  Sarum  is 
totally  unnoticed. 

We  trust  to  have  soon  to  return  to  later  volumes  of  the  Archsolo- 
gical  Institute. 
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History  and  Antiquities  of  Saint  David's.  By  William  Basil  Jones, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College;  and  Edward  A.  Fbbbmak, 
M.A.»  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Part  I.  London  : 
FickeriDg.    Tenby  :  R.  Mason. 

Now  that  the  first  part  of  this  work  has  appeared,  we  must  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  very  complete  way  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  and 
his  colleague  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  S.  David's.  Conceiving,  and  most  properly  so,  that  the  very 
remarkable  geographical  position  of  this  cathedral  has  no  little  to  do 
with  its  architectural  characteristics,  the  authors  begin  their  history 
with  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  geological  and  physical  peculi* 
arities  of  the  peninsula  of  Dewisland.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  pourtrayed»  and  the  coast,  with  all  its  indentations,  accu- 
rately followed;  nor  are  the  natural  history  and  the  botany  of  this 
inaccessible  district  omitted.  The  second  chapter,  entitled  "  Primeval 
Antiquities,"  introduces  the  reader  to  the  rocking-stones,  cromlechs, 
barrows,  and  camps  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Pembrokeshire  ;  and 
also  to  the  Via  Julia,  the  Roman  road,  leading  from  Aquae  Solis 
(Bath)  to  Menapia,  near  8.  David's,  and  the  "  Flemish  way,"  which 
our  authors  take  to  be  of  British  origin.  Chapter  III.  begins  the  part 
more  immediately  interesting  to  the  ecclesiologist,  viz.,  the  architectural 
description  of  the  cathedral. 

We  must  quote  the  following  general  description  of  the  church : 

**  S.  David's,  standing  erect  amid  desolation,  alike  in  its  fabpc  and  its 
establisljment,  decayed  but  not  dead,  neglected  but  never  entirely  forsaken, 
still  remaining  in  a  conier  of  the  world,  with  its  services  uninterrupted  in  the 
coldest  times,  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  comparatively  untouched,  is, 
more  than  any  other  spot,  a  link  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  nowhere 
has  the  present  so  firm  and  true  a  hold  upon  the  past.  Ruin  and  desolation 
speak  of  what  has  been,  but  not  ruin  and  desolation  alone :  it  still  lives  its  old 
life,  however  feebly  :  ail  is  uninterrupted  retention,  without  change  or  resto- 
ration :  the  light  first  kindled  by  its  original  patriarch  may  have  often  shone 
but  feebly  in  the  darkness,  may  even  now  only  glimmer  in  the  socket,  but  it 
still  remams  one  and  unextinguished ;  it  has  never  at  any  moment  required  to 
be  rekindled  from  any  new  or  extraneous  source.'' — p.  aS. 

Externally,  owing  especially  to  its  exposed  situation,  there  is  little 
ornament  or  architectural  magnificence  in  S.  David's.  In  size  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Jones  consider  it  one  of  the  second  order  of  churches, 
"  that  is,  as  compared  with  English  buildings,  for  among  existing 
Welsh  churches  it  is  altogether  without  a  competitor." 

The  ground-plan  is  thus  described  : 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  church  of  the  same  size  which  exhibits  the  cathedral 
type  so  thoroughly  developed  in  every  respect,  except  one  which  has  no  influ- 
ence on  its  external  appearance.    In' point  of  comp1icatk>n  of  groimd-plan  it 
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ranks  with — perhaps  surpasses — Winchester  and  S.  Albania;  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  chapels  and  surrounding  buildings  has  the  advantage  of  restoring 
that  varied  and  picturesque  effect,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
by  the  absence  of  any  high-pitched  roof.  Besides  the  ordinary  parts  of 
a  cruciform  church,  a  succession  of  three  chapels  of  inferior  height  is  added 
to  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  the  aisles  of  the  latter  are  continued  along 
them  during  a  great  portion  of  their  extent.  To  the  east  face  of  the  north 
.  transept  is  attached  a  lofty  building  of  three  stages,  containing  the  chapter- 
house and  other  apartments.  Thb  erection  which  is,  exceptina  of  course  the 
tower,  the  highest  portion  of  the  whole  pile,  naturally  forms  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  eastern  view,  and  imparts  much  variety  and  singulsirity  to 
the  outline.  And  as  this  same  transept,  at  present  at  least,  is  connected  with 
the  ruined  chapel  of  S.  Mary's  college,  another  extensive  range  is  added  to  the 
main  fabric,  from  which  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  architecturally  dis- 
tinct."—p.  61. 

Reserving  the  architectural  history  for  a  subsequent  part,  our  authors 
here  continue  a  detailed  description  of  the  existing  fabric.  A  degree  of 
partizanship  is  shown  perhaps  in  their  lenient  judgment  of  the  execra- 
ble west  front  with  which  Nash  disfigured  the  cathedral.  Some  curious 
proofs  are  adduced  to  show  that  the  south  of  the  church  was  originally 
"  the  show  side.*'  It  is  singular  that  a  ground-plan,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  true  understanding  of  such  a  structure  as 
S.  David's,  is  not  given  in  this  first  published  fasciculns  of  the  history. 
We  gather  from  the  description  that  the  nave  and  aisles  are  unusually 
wide,  the  aisles  high,  the  clerestory  low,  and  with  a  flattened  roof  to 
the  nave.  The  aisles  were  lighted  by  Middle-Pointed  windows  of  three 
lights,  which  have  been  much  altered  in  their  tracery  in  later  times. 
The  clerestory  also  has  been  miserably  ill-used.  On  the  south  aide 
it  presented  "  a  series  of  twelve  windows — short,  broad,  and  perfectly 
Romanesque  specimens — with  a  flat  pilaster  between  each."  The 
great  north  door  is  Romanesque  ;  the  south  one  rich  Middle-Pointed. 
The  interior  of  the  nave  is  exceedingly  fine  Romanesque  in  its  latest 
form,  almost  indeed  '*  Transitional." 

"  Its  general  effect  is  extremely  striking,  from  the  remarkable  richneas 
of  the  architecture,  and  especially  from  ita  great  multiplicity  of  parts, — 
characters  sufficiently  marked  to  have  been  conspicuous  any  where,  but  whieh 
are  the  more  strongly  forced  on  the  eye  from  their  utter  contrast  with 
the  ragged  and  weather-beaten  aspect  of  the  church  without.  PossiUy 
the  circumstances  which  conduced  to  the  lack  of  external  ornament  may  have 
led  its  designers  to  counterbalance  this  deficiency  by  a  anperabondanoe  of 
internal  decoration.  Certain  it  is  that  very  few  structures  of  the  same  ssae 
equal  this  cathedral  in  the  richness  and  elaborateness  of  execution  lavished 
upon  this  portion  of  this  interior.  In  fact  much  of  the  aolemnitj  of  a 
Romanesque  nave  is  lost,  an  effect  which  is  certainly  far  better  produced 
by  more  massive  proportions,  and  a  greater  extent  of  imadomed  surfisce.'* — 
•p.  56. 

The  deficiency  of  height,  and  the  unfortunate  combination  of  Roman- 
esque form  with  an  exuberant  decoration*  almost  First- Pbinted  in 
character,  are  very  strongly  dwelt  upon.     We  quote  another  passage : 

"  The  positive  breadth  is  great ;  the  span  of  the  pier-arches  is  immease ; 
there  is  an  enure  absence  of  any  marked  vertical  Hnes -  Notwith- 
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■tanding  the  width  of  the  pier-arcbes,  the  real  bulk  of  the  pien  hioden  any 
grefit  effect  of  lightnesiy  while  much  of  Romanesque  solidity  is  lost  .  •  .  • 
The  arches  are  very  rich  and  elaborately  moulded  on  the  face  towards  the 
nave,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  retain  as  little 
Romanesque  effect  as  is  consistent  with  the  continued  use  of  the  round  arch  and 
other  distinctive  features  of  the  style.  The  outer  order  has  sectional  mould- 
ings rapidly  advancing  towards  Earl^  English ;  the  inner  has  surface  mould- 
ings partaking  a  good  deal  of  a  sectional  character,  and  which,  together  with 
those  in  the  clerestory,  afford  a  valuable  study  of  the  process  by  which 
the  projecting  tooth-moulding  of  the  Early  English  style  was  developed  out 
of  the  surface-carved  chevron  of  its  predecessor." — p.  57. 

We  must  pass  over  the  description  of  the  curious  triforium  and  clere- 
story, and  of  the  rich  but  debased  roof  of  the  nave,  vrhich  is  of  timber 
with  heavy  pendents.  The  tower  ts  of  great  interest,  its  lower  stage 
being  of  fine  late  Romanesque,  and  the  upper  stages  of  successive  later 
styles.  The  transepts,  also  originally  of  Romanesque,  have  been  fear- 
fnUy,  though  not  unpicturesquely,  mutilated.  Internally  the  transepts 
**  form  perhaps  the  best  exhibition  in  the  church  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
incipient  Gothic,  found  in  this  church  and  several  others  in  South 
Wales  and  the  West  of  England.*'  This  is  afterwards  explained 
to  consist  chiefly  in  the  style  of  foliage,  borrowed,  like  certain  local 
characteristics  of  Third-Pointed,  from  the  Gloucestershire  and  Somer- 
setshire types. 

Eastward  of  the  central  tower,  all  but  the  choir  is  in  ruins,  and 
the  greater  part  even  roofless.  The  choir  is  described  as  being  very 
beautiful,  originally  Transitional,  with  later  additions  and  alterations. 
'*  The  east  end  is  of  two  stages ;  the  lower  one  consists  of  an  exceedingly 
rich  triplet,  exhibiting  Norman  and  Early  English  detail,  more  palpably 
intermingled  than  any  other  portion  of  the  church,  there  being  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  Romanesque  mouldings,  while  the  shafts,  which  are 
banded  several  times,  have  both  the  round  and  the  square  ^abacus.*' 
Among  the  illustrations  of  the  present  part,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  architectural  details,  is  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  south  side 
of  the  mined  Lady  Chapel. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  this  very  interesting 
church. 

Length  of  nave  1^  ft.  4  in.  Of  choir,  63  ft.  6  in.  Total  external 
length  300  ft.  Breadth  of  nave  S3  ft. ;  of  the  aisles  1 8  ft.  3  in .  Length 
of  transepts  44  ft.  0  in.  Internal  height  of  nave  45  ft.  8  in.  External 
height  of  tower  116  ft. 

The  fourth  chapter,  entitled  the  "  Archaeology  and  Heraldry  of  the 
Cathedra),'*  is  only  begun  in  the  part  before  us.  The  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  church  is  as  follows : 

"The  ritual  and  constructive  nave  completely  coincide;  and  the  choir, 
properly  so  called,  is  comprised  within  the  space  beneath  the  lantern,  a 
position  ordinarily  assigned  to  it  in  Norman  minsters.  At  present  however  it 
encroaches  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  cross  sufficiently  to  adroit  the  insertion 
of  the  bishop's  throne  between  the  kntem  arch  and  the  unique  parclose 
which  screens  off  the  presbytery."— p.  76. 

From  an  entry  in  the  Chapter  Book  it  appears  that,  as  at  Ely.  the 
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sennon  was  preached  in  the  nave  at  S.  David's,  while  the  aemee  was 
said  in  the  choir,  as  kte  as  the  heg^ning  of  die  17th  century.  The 
roodscreen  is  of  stone,  an  "  elaborate  and  complicated**  design. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  publication  ct 
farther  parts  of  this  able  and  valnable  work. 


THB  LATE  MR.  PUGIN. 

[It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  chronicle  the  decease  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Pugin,  whom— now  that  we  have  lost  him — ^we  can  have  do 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  most  eminent  and  original  architectuxsl 
genius  of  his  time.  Our  readers  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
sad  obscuration  of  his  powerful  intellect,  which,  consequent  perhiqM 
more  immediately  upon  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  undergone  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition,  removed  him  from  his  duties  sod 
his  family  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  The  restoration  of  his 
reason  was  mercifully  granted  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  house  at 
Ramsgate,  where,  within  a  very  few  days,  his  decease  took  place. 

Mr.  Pugin's  death  will  occasion  a  deep  feeling  of  genuine  sorrow  to 
the  very  large  circle  of  those  who  knew  him  more  or  less  intimately. 
None  who  knew  him  can  ever  forget  the  impression  made  upon  them 
by  his  impetuous  and  racy  conversation,  or  the  many  proofs  he  gave  of 
a  warm  and  generous  heart  And  we  ourselves  lament  him  scarcely 
more  as  an  artist  than  as  a  man.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  the  first  founders  of  which  had  as  yet  no 
knowledge  of  his  works  or  writings,  Mr.  Pugin  expressed  himself  so 
warmly  and  even  affectionately  in  the  pages  of  the  DMin  Review,  with 
respect  to  our  early  labours  and  publications,  that  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance was  soon  formed ;  and  there  are  many  who  can  look  badL  with 
pleasure  to  the  occasional  visits  which  he  paid  to  Cambridge,  while  onr 
head-quarters  were  still  at  the  University.  From  that  time  to  this  be 
continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  our  proceedings,  often  indeed  not 
wholly  approving  of  them,  and  never  perhaps  quite  able  to  understaad 
how  those  who  agreed  with  him  so  heartily  in  a  profound  admiration  of 
mediaeval  art  could  tolerate  any  adaptation  of  its  principles  to  modem 
requirement  and  an  altered  ritual.  His  own  ideal  of  perfection  was  sn 
absolute  copy  of  a  medieval  building ;  and  this  he  carried  out  with 
singular  fidelity  in  his  own  moat  interesting  church  of  S.  Augustine,  at 
Ramsgate.  For  example,  with  those  who  thought  screens  necessary 
as  a  principle,  and  yet  could  be  satisfied  with  the  accident  of  a  low 
screen,  even  though  they  might  theoretically  prefer  >a  high  one,  Mr. 
Pugin  could  not  wholly  sympathize ;  and  the  bold  line  tafcen  in  the 
pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist  with  respect  to  the  principles,  rather  than 
the  precedents,  of  glass  painting,  he  ever  thought  dangerous.  At  the 
same  time  when  Oratorianism  arose  in  his  own  communion,  and  he 
found  among  Roman  Catholics  lees  S3rmpathy  and  encouragement  than 
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he  deserved,  he  seemed  to  ralue  the  more  the  firm  and  consistent  line 
advocated  by  our  Society. 

As  occasions  have  offered  we  have  criticised  many  of  Mr.  Pugin's 
buildings  in  the  Ecclesiologiat,  not  scrupling  to  express  disapprobation 
when  we  felt  it.  But  we  may  now  safely  eay  that  we  believe  he  was 
always  as  much  hampered  by  his  patrons  and  building  committees,  as 
architects  often  are  in  our  own  communion ;  and  that  his  genius,  had 
it  ever  had  full  scope,  would  have  manifested  itself  in  works  infinitely 
superior  to  those,  which,  as  a  fact,  it  has  left  behind.  His  energy  was 
boundless,  bis  power  of  application  almost  unrivalled,  and  the  versa- 
tility of  his  powers  inexhaustible.  Our  readers  know  in  some  degree 
what  he  effected  over  and  above  the  actual  branches  of  an  architect*s  pro- 
fession, in  the  manufactures  of  church  plate,  of  metal  work  of  all  kinds,  of 
enamelling,  of  weaving  and  embroidery,  indeed  of  every  kind  of  eccle* 
siastical  or  domestic  art  and  decoration,  not  to  mention  stained  glass, 
to  which  of  late  years  he  devoted  so  much  skill  and  labour.  Mr.  Pugin 
has  indeed  left  a  void  which  it  will  be  long  before  any  one  else  can  fill. 

We  borrow,  with  additions,  from  our  contemporary,  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Pugin,  most  of  the  facts  of  which  we  can 
ourselves  endorse.] 

Dbatb  of  Mb.  A.  W.  Puoik, 
(Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  Morning  Chronicte.J 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  mingled  feeling^  that  the  final  close  has 
been  set  to  that  eclipse  of  intellect  which  had  so  awfully  arrested,  in 
its  noon  of  vigour,  the  brilliant  and  useful  career  of  Mr.  Pugin.  His 
decease  took  place  at  his  residence,  at  Ramsgate,  on  Tuesday,  the 
14th  of  September,  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  a  great  consolation 
to  hear  that  his  last  few  days  were  so  calm.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
church  of  S.  Augustine,  at  Ramsgate,  on  the  21st,  S.  Matthew's  day. 

Augustus  Northmore  Welby  Pugin  was  the  only  child  of  Augustus 
Pugin  by  his  marriage  with  a  member  of  the  Welby  family,  of  Denton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  now  represented  by  Sir  W.  £.  Welby,  Bart.,  and  at 
his  decease  was  only  forty  years  of  age. 

Augustus  Pugin,  a  native  of  France,  though  settled  in  England,  was 
by  profession  an  architectural  draftsman,  and  was  much  distinguished, 
in  the  revival  of  Pointed  architecture  which  has  characterised  this  cen- 
tury, by  various  valuable  and  elaborately  illustrated  works,  descriptive 
of  mediaeval  architecture,  brought  out  in  concert  with  Mr.  Britton  and 
Mr.  Le  Kenx.  Though  he  never  himself  practised  as  a  constructive 
architect,  several  well  known  architects  were  trained  in  his  office,  of 
whom  his  own  more  eminent  son  stood  foremost.  Thus  brought  up  in 
the  daily  study  of  those  forms,  of  whose  manipulation  he  was  to  be- 
come so  great  a  master,  young  Pugin  first  appeared  before  the  world 
as  the  editor  of  a  posthumous  work  of  his  father.  His  own  earliest 
publication,  were  a  series  of  illustrations  of  mediaeval  furniture  and  of 
metal  work,  in  three  publications,  iron-work  and  the  precious  metals 
being  separately  treated,  and  subsequently  a  volume  on  timbered 
Houses.    At  this  period  of  his  life  occurred  that  event  to  which  we  look 
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back  with  the  least  pleasure — ^we  mean  his  secession  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  Pugin's  case,  however,  there  were  circumstances  which 
rendered  this  secession  most  widely  different  from  similar  events  which 
have  subsequently  occurred.  In  the  first  place»  the  Church  of  England 
of  those  days  was,  in  appearance,  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the 
Church  of  England  of  this  day,  permeated  and  revivified  by  the  Church 
revival.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  so  much  wondered  at  that  Pugin, 
young  and  enthusiastic,  and  existing  on  the  architectural  glories  of 
mediaeval  Christendom,  should  in  those  times  have  been  unable  to  see 
the  Church  of  England,  such  as  she  was  twenty  years  back,  as  we  now 
behold  her.  Again,  his  hereditary  rel^ion  was  Romanism.  His 
father  was  a  Roman  Catholic  till  he  settled  in  England,  and  if  he  ever 
formally  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  not  on  record  that 
he  illustrated  his  new  profession  by  any  ez^aordinary  exhibition  of 
zeal.  Besides,  of  Pugin  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  evinced  a  feeling 
regarding  the  Church  of  England  very  far  removed  from  that  manifested 
by  later  converts.  He  threw  himself  indeed,  particularly  in  his  later 
days,  most  warmly  into  everything  which  betokened  life  in  the  English 
Church,  with  which  he  sympathised  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  tetiier 
of  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Pugin  made  his  earliest  conspicuous  appearance 
before  the  public  in  his  peculiar  line,  by  the  publication  of  his  racy 
and  original  "  Contrasts*' ;  or,  to  quote  the  remainder  of  the  title  page, 
"  a  parallel  between  the  noble  edifices  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  similar  buildings  of  the  present  day  ;  showing  the  pre- 
sent decay  of  taste,  accompanied  by  appropriate  text.*'  The  volume, 
bearing  date  1836,  and  issuing  from  "  St.  Mary*s  Orange,  near  Salis- 
bury," (a  house  which  Mr.  Pugin  had  built  for  himself,  and  was  then 
inhabiting),  showing  that  its  writer  and  artist  was  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary stamp.  Open  to  criticism  as  were  some  of  the  antithetic  and 
trenchant  plates,  and  no  little  of  the  equally  antidietic  and  trenchant 
prose  of  this  quarto,  it  was  still  a  hit — a  palpable,  unmistakeable  hit — 
in  spite  of  its  being  vnritten  as  if  to  aggravate  all  the  prevalent  feeling 
of  the  age,  by  telling  it  the  bluntest  and  most  disagreeable  truths  in  the 
bluntest  possible  manner.  In  proof  of  that  remarkable  sincerity  which 
guided,  while  it  impelled,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  Pugin's  tempen- 
ment,  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  second  edition  of  this  volume,  pub- 
lished five  years  later,  much  of  the  text  is  re- written,  in  a  ^irit  and 
with  inteutions  the  most  remote  from  blind,  one-sided  partisanship. 
It  is  observable  that,  in  this  second  edition,  "  middle  ages"  is  substi- 
tuted in  the  title-page  for  *'  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries." 

Just  at  this  period  the  communion  to  whicb  Mr.  Pugin  had  joined 
himself  evinced  considerable  energy  of  church  building,  and  his  con- 
structive as  well  as  his  literary  abilities  soon  found  considerable  em- 
ployment. His  first  church  was  that  littie  Romanesque  chapel  so 
conspicuous  from  the  railway  station  at  Reading.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  important  new  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Derby, 
Macclesfield,  Dudley,  Hulme  near  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  the 
latter  designated  from  the  first  as  a  cathedral.  It  would  be,  of  oonrae, 
unfair  to  criticise  these  early  attempts  at  illustrating  priaciplea  so  long 
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allowed  to  rest  ia  oblivion.  Indeed,  their  architect  has  riendered  fLnf 
oricicism  out  of  the  question  by  the  openness  with  which,  in  his  later 
writings,  he  has  dissected  those  very  structures  upon  which  his  earliest 
reputation  was  so  deservedly,  for  the  time,  based.  Among  his  earliest 
and  most  constant  patrons,  tiie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Ambrose 
Lisle  Phillips  stood  conspicuous.  Commissions  flowed  rapidly  in,  and 
among  the  numerous  structures  which  he  built  we  shall  only  mention 
the  large  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  S.  George,  in  South wark ;  S. 
Barnabas,  in  Nottingham;  Cheadle,  built  for  Lord  Shrewsbury;  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  S.  Bernard,  reared  in  the  mountainous  tract  of 
Leicestershire,  upon  a  wild  moor  belonging  to  Mr.  Phillips;  Alton 
Castle,  near  Alton  Towers ;  the  chapels  of  the  colleges  of  S.  Edmund, 
near  Ware  and  Ushaw,  near  Durham ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe* 
drals  at  Killamey,  and  Enniscorthy,  and  Maynooth  college,  in  Ireland. 
Numerous,  however,  as  were  the  churches  which  own  the  name  of 
Pugin,  there  is  not  one  in  which  this  great  architect  had  fully  fair  play; 
Vast  results  for  insufficient  means — large  congregations  and  spreading 
areas,  with  scanty  money  to  cover  them — were,  we  believe,  all  but  in- 
variably the  conditions  upon  which  he  found  that  his  services  would  be 
at  all  accepted.  And  when  these  services  had  been  engaged,  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  all  the  obstinate  caprice  of  amateur  false  taste  and  sacer- 
dotal self-sufficiency,  were  put  in  play  to  mar  the  result.  In  that  work 
of  his,  for  example,  which  is  most  accessible,  the  church  of  S.  George, 
South  wark — now  elevated  in  the  new  hierarchy  to  cathedral  dignity — 
Pugin  found  himself  called  upon  to  spread,  over  a  space  of  ground  suf- 
ficient in  extent  for  a  real  cathedral,  a  church  whose  stated  price  corn- 
pelled  him  to  refrain  from  decorating  it  with  that  almost  indispensable 
feature,  even  of  a  much  smaller  church — the  clerestory — while  (as  he 
subsequently  published)  at  the  time  fighting  a  battle  with  the  wise 
committee  which  affected  to  control  him,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  even 
80  much  of  chancel  as  the  building  now  possesses.  At  last  it  was  built 
and  opened,  and  soon  after  its  opening  was  proclaimed  a  cathedral ; 
and  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  history  visit  it,  and  go 
away  with  the  impression  that  "  this  is  Pugin*s  type  of  a  cathedral 
ehurch.'*  Even  in  the  one  instance  where  he  had  almost  carte  blanche 
— ^the  church  at  Cheadle— he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  great  disad* 
vantage ;  for  he  was  first  enjoined  to  build  a  small  and  cheap  church, 
and  after  its  ground  plan  had  been  set,  he  was  enjoined  to  develope  it 
into  a  very  dear  one,  and  yet  was  not  allowed  to  alter  that  plan  so  much 
as  to  give  the  proper  length  which  he  desired  to  the  chancel ;  while 
driven  by  the  taste  of  the  patron  for  whom  he  was  working  to  go  to  an 
excess  of  mere  colour,  as  little  to  be  defended  on  the  principles  of  sound 
esthetics,  as  it  can  justly  be  charged  upon  Pugin.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  only  building  of  his  which  he  looked  upon  with  anything  like 
unalloyed  satisfietction,  was  that  small  but  solid  and  original  church 
which  he  so  munificently  erected  upon  his  own  land,  next  his  own  house 
at  Ramsgate  at  his  individual  cost ;  the  one  church,  of  which  he  was 
at  once  architect  and  director  general.  And  latterly — the  truth  must 
be  told — ^this  great  man  did  not  receive  from  the  members  of  his  own 
communion  that  support  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect.     Various 
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Roman  Catholic  architects  had  grown  up  in  the  school  of  Pngin,  im* 
bued  with  Puginesque  principles,  and  gifted*  it  may  be,  with  that 
malleability  of  temper  which  might  perhaps  induce  them  to  carry  out 
those  principles  more  complyingly  than  the  great  head  of  the  school 
would  haye  consented  to  do ;  and  accordingly  they  thus  found  churches 
to  build  in  plenty,  while  "  Pugin'*  was  called  in  for  the  painted  glaaa* 
or  the  metal  work.  Stem  justice,  of  course,  compelled  critics  to  notice, 
while  he  was  yet  living,  the  short-comings  of  Pugin*8  works ;  but 
equal  justice  compels  us  now  to  say,  that  we  belicTe  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive that  measure  of  fair  play  which  his  deserts  demanded. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  here  to  notice— well  known  as  the  &ct 
is — how  much  that  great  national  work,  the  *'  Palace  of  Westminster  '* 
has  all  along  owed  to  the  taste  and  talents  of  Pugin,  ungrudgingly 
bestowed  to  help  its  architect  in  carrying  out  that  vast  and  intricate 
edifice.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  we  feel  convinced,  will  be  glad  to  reflect 
that  future  ages  will  connect  the  name  of  Pugin  with  his,  in  speaking 
of  that  gigantic  re-production  of  a  long-forgotten  style  of  indigenoas 
architecture.  Cut  off  comparatively  in  his  youth — ^without  a  title,  and 
not  R.  A. — Pugin's  is  yet  a  name  with  which  the  most  decorated  of 
artists  need  never  blush  to  have  been  associated. 

fiut  while  assiduously  plying  his  pencil,  Pugin  did  not  suffer  his  pen 
to  rest  in  idleness.     His  Contrasts  were,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  yean, 
followed  by  his  two  lectures  on  the  true  principles  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture, to  which  a  smaller  volume,  called  "  An  Apology  for  Christian 
Architecture,**  formed  a  sequel.     In  the  years  1841  and  1842,  two  ar- 
ticles, on  the  revival  of  church  architecture  in  the  Roman  Communioa 
in  England,  written  by  Pugin,  and  profusely  adorned  with  illustrationa 
of  his  works,  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review,  and  were  subaequendy 
republished  in  a  volume.     His  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament 
showed  considerable  research,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated ;  and  at  a 
much  later  period,  1849,  he  produced  a  most  graceful  volume  of  *' flo- 
riated ornament "  in  chromolithograph,  being  illustrations  of  how  the 
forms  of  living  flowers  can  be  adapted  to  the  symmetrical  shapes  re- 
quired in  ecclesiastical  ornament.      About  this  period,  some  of  the 
more  active  of  the  recent  converts— including  particularly  the  *'  Ora- 
torians,"  and  the  writers  in  the  Rambler — ^rendered  themselves  very  con- 
spicuous by  the  extravagant  and  offensive  manner  in  which  they  com- 
bined  their  advocacy  of  the  most  extreme  Ultramontane  doctrines  with 
an  original  system  of  church  arrangement  and  decoration,  founded  on 
the  conventicle  idea  of  making  churches  mere  halls  for  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, and  on  a  mawkish  predilection  of  modem  Italian  architecture,  as 
the  architecture  of  modem  Rome.     Pogin,  as  might  be  supposed,  waa 
equally  disgusted  and  angered  by  this  ridiculous  display  of  neophyte 
presumption,  and  met  it  with  a  series  of  very  vigorous  and  plain-spoken 
articles  and  pamphlets,  and  finally,  by  his  last  published  volume,  the 
'*  Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens.'*     All  his  books,  we  need  hardly  ob- 
serve, are  distinguished  by  their  typographical  luxury.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  appeared  a  brochure  of  his  in  a  very  unpretending  form, 
which  justly  excited  considerable  attention, — a  pamphlet  on  the  new 
Roman  Hierarchy,  in  which  our  author  took  the  opportunity  to  invei^ 
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m  language  no  less  downright  than  true  upon  tbe  corruptions  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  by  medieyal  worldliness,  and  also  to  vindicate 
the  orders  of  the  present  English  Church  in  a  tone  remarkable  in  the 
productions  of  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  understood  that 
at  the  period  of  his  lamented  illness,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  larger  and 
more  elaborate  work  upon  the  same  subject. 

While  studying  architecture,  Pugin  was  equally  zealous  and  success- 
ful in  his  cultivation  of  the  arts  subordinate  to  it.  To  painted  glass 
and  mediseval  metal  work  he  devoted  peculiar  attention,  and  under  his 
directing  care,  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  established  his  beautiful 
ateliers  in  these  two  branches  of  art.  Among  the  numerous  courts  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  few  attracted  more  attention  and  gave  more  delight 
than  Pugin's  "  Medieval  Court,"  rich  in  these  departments.  We  may 
also  observe  that  the  eminent  builder,  Mr.  Myers,  was  first  noticed  and 
encouraged  by  Pugin's  discerning  patronage. 

His  skill  as  an  artist  was  remarkable.  The  public  are  pretty  well 
aware  of  his  powers  as  an  architectural  draftsman.  But  as  a  landscape 
artist,  and  a  colourist,  his  talents  were  most  striking,  and  he  had  no 
greater  pleasure  than  to  show  his  portfolios  of  water-colour  sketches, 
hit  o£P  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  embodying  some  picturesque 
nook  of  a  Kentish  field,  or  some  transitory  effect  of  brilliant  sun-set 
which  had  arrested  his  ready  glance.  His  zeal  for  genuine  Church 
music  was  likewise  a  striking  feature  in  his  character.  Indeed  he  went 
so  far  in  this,  as  in  one  of  his  recent  pamphlets,  to  assert  that  Cologne 
cathedral  with  an  operatic  service  was  more  intolerable  than  the  meanest 
building  with  more  reverential  chants. 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  current  among  his  friends  of  the  cha- 
racteristic, often  eccentric,  always  energetic,  and  always  warm-hearted 
brusquerie  of  Pugin's  character.  He  was  a  very  Boythom ;  and  woe 
to  the  Skimpole  who  tried  to  humbug  him,  or  the  Dedlock  who  essayed 
to  lord  it  over  him.  To  the  last  he  combined  a  love  of  the  sea  as  only 
second  to  his  love  of  a  Gothic  church,  and  at  one  time  he  owned,  and 
sometimes  commanded,  a  merchant  smack  trading  with  Holland.  The 
proximity  of  the  sea  was  one  great  inducement  which  led  him  to  fix 
his  abode  at  Ramsgate ;  and  among  the  appendages  of  his  mediseval 
dwelling  was  a  large  cutter,  with  which  he  was  always  prepared  with 
his  merry  men,  to  push  off  to  the  rescue  of  any  vessel  in  distress  upon 
the  Goodwins.  His  short  figure,  dark  complexion,  and  habitual  attire 
had  always  more  about  them  to  remind  a  stranger  of  the  sailor,  than 
to  give  any  clue  to  the  person  before  him  being  the  great  Christian 
artist. 

Mr.  Pugin  was  thrice  married,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  a  large  family. 
We  doubt  not  that  his  national  deserts  will  secure  public  attention  to 
them,  as  we  fear  that  at  the  time  of  his  seizure  he  was  far -from  affluent. 
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A  CoHMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  July  29,  1852,  and  was  at- 
tended by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Chambers,  Rev. 
T.  Helmore,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  Rev.  J.  Skinner,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lowder  and  Poole 
were  elected  ordinary  members. 

Some  designs  for  an  important  church  restoration  were  examined, 
and  some  plates  for  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesioitka  were  approved  of. 
And  measures  were  taken  for  proceeding  at  once  to  the  translation 
of  Part  II.  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,  and  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Motett  Society. 

The  following  circular  was  approved  of,  and  has  been  since  aent 
out: — 

Sia, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  address  you  as  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Motett  Society,  to  request  your  renewed  co-operation 
in  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  promote,  as  they  are  now  propoaed 
to  be  carried  out  in  union  with  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

'*  Yon  are  aware  that  for  some  time  past  the  Musical  Meetings  of  the 
Motett  Society  have  been  discontinued,  partly  from  want  of  funds,  and 
partly  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  regular  attendance  of  a 
voluntary  choir. 

"  Since  the  Ecclesiological  Society  has  turned  its  attention  more 
immediately  and  practicidly  to  the  Music  of  the  Church,  it  has 
appeared  to  your  Committee  that  all  the  designs  of  the  Motett  Society, 
can  be  better  attained  through  the  living  and  active  organization  of 
this  Body,  than  by  any  attempt  to  renew  the  operations  of  the  Motett 
Society  on  its  former  separate  basis.  Accordingly  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  their  respective  Committees  by  which  the  Motett  is  now 
incorporated  into  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

"  Every  means  will  be  promptly  used  by  the  Music  Committee  of 
the  Society  to  renew  the  Motett  Meetings,  and  thus  '  to  revive  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  Ancient  Choral  Music  of  the  Church,*  with 
specific  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  times. 

"  The  necessity  for  some  means  of  co-operation,  mutual  consultation, 
and  experiment,  above  all  of  raising  a  Choir  which  may  prove  a  model 
for  imitation,  as  perfect  in  its  execution,  and  as  unexceptionable  in 
its  style  as  musical  and  ecclesiastical  criticism  can  require,  is  too  gene* 
rally  felt  to  be  urged  here  ;  and  whether  or  not  you  can  take  an  active 
part  in  the  musical  business  of  the  Society,  yon  are  earnestly  entreated 
to  aid  us  by  all  the  means  in  your  power. 

"  You  will,  without  any  further  preliminaries  be  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  Members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  by  paying  the  annual  sub- 
scription of  one  guinea  to  the  account  of  the  Society  with  Messrs. 
Goslings  and  Sharpe,  19,  Fleet  Street;  to  the  Treasurer,  William 
Charles  Luard,  Esq.,  1,  Gray's  Inn  Square  ;  or  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
Masters,   78,  New  Bond  Street;   and  all  necessary  information  as 
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to  future  Musical  (as  well  as  other)  business  and  Meetings  of  the 
Society  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  you.     All  names  sent  in  before 
the  end  of  August  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Report   which  will 
be  shortly  published. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
'*  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"Thomas  Hblmorb, 
'*  Hon.  Sec.  in  Musical  Matters.'* 

Part  VIII.  of  the  Second  Series  of  the  Instrumenta  Eceleaiastka 
has  since  appeared  ;  containing  Mr.  Carpenter's  designs  for  a  chapel- 
school,  and  an  engraving  of  the  ancient  paten  existing  at  Cliffe  at  Hoo, 
in  Kent. 
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S.  Luke,  Leek,  Staffordshire, — ^lliis  church,  designed  by  Mr.  FVancis, 
was  consecrated  about  four  years  ago,  but  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in 
our  pages.  It  has  considerable  merits,  of  one  kind.  It  shows  very 
unususd  internal  height,  and  very  fair  general  proportions.  But  in 
style,  and  in  arrangement,  there  is  much  that  is  questionable.  The 
plan  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles  (without  clerestory),  west 
tower,  south-west  porch,  and  a  vestry,  surmounted  by  an  organ  cham- 
ber in  the  angle  between  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  and  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  tower  is  not  yet  carried  up  beyond  the 
lowest  stage,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  single  bell  is  fixed  temporarily. 
The  design  for  the  completed  tower  is  very  mean ;  of  a  poor  Third-Pointed 
type,  without  spire  or  capping.  The  general  style  is  nondescript ; 
most  probably  meant  for  Middle-Pointed,  but  undeniably  Third-Pointed, 
and  even  Flamboyant,  and  that  of  a  most  meagre  type,  in  its  detail.  The 
outline,  however,  and  general  concieption  of  the  building,  are  of  the  eaiiier 
style.  The  same  peculiarity  of  detail,  and  also  of  arrangement  (as  we 
shall  mention  in  its  place),  we  observed  in  the  rebuilding  of  All  Saints'. 
Orindon,  in  the  same  county  and  neighbourhood  by  the  same  architect, 
which  we  noticed  some  short  time  ago  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  The  chancel 
is  spacious  and  lofty,  with  a  high  open  roof  of  stained  deal,  with  arched 
braces,  and  a  very  heavily  moulded  and  ornamented  projecting  construc- 
tional cornice  on  each  side.  These  are  all  features  of  Middle-Pointed :  but 
the  east  window,  and  two  two-light  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  are  of  miserable  Third-Pointed  design  and  moulding.  The  east 
window  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  size  and  breadth  of  the  east 
v^all,  and  has  but  one  merit,  namely,  that  it  is  placed  at  a  high  level  in 
the  wall.  The  chancel  rises  from  the  nave  by  three  steps,  and  the 
sanctuary  is  raised  on  three  more.  The  altar  stands  detached ;  it  is 
too  small  in  scale,  and  has  some  of  the  hangings  furnished  by  French, 
of  Bolton.  There  are  open  sanctuary- rails.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel  walls  are  huge  doors,  that  on   the  north  opening  into  the 
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vestry  {whioh  hM  no  external  door),  and  that  opposite  being  a  kind  of 
priest's  door.  The  chancel  is  left  without  any  seat  of  any  description, 
or  the  position  of  these  doors  would  be  most  inconvenient.  The  doocs 
are  of  exaggerated  size  and  coarse  Third-Pointed  detaiL  with  square 
heads.  The  naye  has  arcades  of  five  lofty  arches,  and  opens  into  the 
chancel  and  west  tower  by  broad  arches,  of  which  the  former,  in  par- 
ticular,  is  of  incongruous  detail,  and  the  latter  too  narrow.  Thie  win- 
dows is  the  aisles  are  of  three  and  of  two  lights,  with  Flamboyant- 
like tracery.  The  nave  roof  is  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  of  the  chancel, 
but  stiU  higher.  The  internal  plaister  was  scored,  we  were  sorry  to 
see,  to  imitate  masonry.  The  seats  are  of  uniform  low  height,  of 
Stained  deal.  The  font,  near  the  soutii-west  porch,  is  very  poor,  llie 
pulpit,  on  the  south  side  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  is  too  am- 
bitiously  carved  and  moulded.  And  now  we  may  mention  the  most 
unsatisfactory  part  of  the  internal  arrangements.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  nave  are  placed  longitudinal  benches,  with  poppy-heads, — ^in  short, 
just  such  stall-like  seats  as  might  be  moved  into  tiie  empty  chanceL 
On  the  north  side  a  kind  of  reading-pew,  with  desks  facing  west  and 
south,  is  attached  to  the  stalls.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  or  more 
reasonable,  than  to  move  the  vestry-door  further  eastward,  block  up 
the  useless  priest's  door^  and  then  move  these  stalls  into  the  chancel* 
thus  dispensing  with  the  needless  reading-pew  altogether.  Exactly  the 
same  arrangement  of  nave-stalls*  chancel-doors,  and  unused  ohancel, 
we  had  to  blame  in  the  same  architect's  work  at  Grindon.  Does 
Mr.  Francis  by  any  chance  think  this  the  right  way.  of  arranging  a 
church,  or  is  it  his  notion  of  a  safe  and  satisfactory  compromise  ?  The 
organs  chamber,  which  is  not  yet  made  use  of,  opens  both  into  the 
cinneel  and  the  north  aisle  by  wide  arches.  Externally,  the  outline  of 
this  church  is  far  from  bad ;  and  its  high  roof,  though  of  blue  slates, 
is  not  1^  little  dignified  and  imposing. 

S,  Mary  Magdalene^  8^  Leanartrs^an-sea.^TiuB  church,  which 
stands  in  a  commanding  position  at  S.  Leonard's-on-sea,  upon  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill  where  two  roads  diverge,  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Marrable,  and  was  consecrated  on  Holy  Cross  Day.  From  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  site,  it  was  requisite  to  excavate  the  hill-side,  as  it  rose 
steeply  towards  the  north  and  east,  in  order  to  obtain  space  for  the 
building.  On  the  south-west  the  ground  falls  with  equal  abruptness ; 
and  hence  the  principal  approach,  formed  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps, 
gains  considerable  dignity,  an  effect  enhanced  by  the  comparative  lofti- 
ness of  the  structure.  The  plan  consists  of  nave»  with  clerestory  and 
north  able  of  five  bays,  smaller  aisles  shorter  by  one  bay  at  the  west, 
where  the  tower  is  engaged,  and  which  flanks  the  nave,  and  forms  a 
spacious  porch,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  church.  There  is  another 
porch  in  the  north  aisle,  at  the  second  bay  from  the  west.  A  chancel 
of  about  one^third  the  length  of  the  nave,  with  sacristy  on  the  north 
side,  oompletes  the  plan.  The  material  is  mainly  the  local  stone ;  that 
for  the  exterior  having  been  quarried  near  Hastings,  the  ashlar  £unng 
of  the  interior  on  the  spot,  and  the  dressing  being  of  Bath.  The 
abundance  of  good  building  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  the  architeot  has  thus  turned  to  good  acconnt,  and  by 
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which  he  has  farther  profited  in  commendahle  tfolidity  of  construe* 
tion.  Middle*Pointed  is  the  style  adopted.  The  western  facade 
presents  the  three-light  window  of  the  north  aisle,  the  large  win* 
(low  at  the  extremity  of  the  nare  (the  gable  of  which  is  terminated 
by  a  Tery  elegant  floriated  cross),  and  the  three  first  stages  of  the 
tower,  temporarily  roofed  in.  The  side  windows  of  the  aisles  art 
of  two  lights,  with  varied  tracery  in  the  heads;  the  sonth  aisle 
only  has  an  eastern  window.  The  altar  window  is  of  five  lights,  * 
single  window  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  chanoeU 
are  each  of  one,  Tariously  traceried.  The  buttresses  are  of  bold  pro- 
jection, and  are  simply  weathered  ofF  below  the  parapet ;  those  at  thtf 
angles  of  the  chancel  are  diagonal.  The  pitch  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
roofs  is  very  satisfactory  ;  the  aisles  are  spanned  by  lean-to  roofs ;  all 
are  of  slate.  We  should  have  much  preferred  seeing  the  eastern  g^ble 
adorned  with  the  sacred  symbol  knowh  of  all  men,  as  is  that  at  the 
west ;  instead  of  bearing  emblems  which  by  the  immense  majority  of 
beholders  will  be  regarded  as  unmeaning  ornaments,  or  at  best  as 
puzzling  ones.  The  interior  effect  is  for  the  most  part  dignified  and 
chnrchlike;  the  architectural  proportions  very  good ;  the  ritual  arrange- 
ments as  correct  as  the  peculiar  influences  against  which  the  artist  Imd 
to  contend  would  allow ;  and  several  of  the  accessories  highly  pleasing^ 
We  must  not,  however,  even  in  consideration  of  so  much  thaS  is  praise* 
worthy,  overlook  two  prominent  blemishes ;  the  first  is,  that  the  pier- 
bases  are  stilted  to  the  level  of  the  seat  tops :  the  second,  that  to 
appease  the  demands  for  a  children's  gallery,  a  shallow  pktform  ha« 
been  constructed  beneath  the  west  window  of  the  nave.  It  is  raised 
on  stone,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  CTonnd ;  and  as  the  space  beneath 
is  merely  a  low  dark  closet,  obviously  not  a  single  siltitig  has  been 
gained  by  the  expedient :  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  it 
renders  the  subsequent  intrusion  of  a  genuine  gallery  less  probable^ 
The  tower  opens  to  the  nave  and  aisle  respectively  by  arched  doorways 
below ;  while  above  it  is  again  pierced  with  arched  aperturea  from  th^ 
organ  chamber  in  the  same  directions.  The  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  corbelling  out  into  the  nave,  promises  to  be  efiective  ;  at 
present  a  temporary  organ  is  in  use.  The  arcade,  except  for  the  draw- 
back we  have  already  adverted  to,  is  good ;  the  piers  are  uniform,  of 
simple  plan,  and  support  handsomely  moulded  architraves  with  hood. 
Above  runs  a  string-course,  from  which  project  foliaged  corbels  sup- 
porting detached  shafts  between  the  several  clerestory  windows,  to 
carry  the  transverse  ribs  of  a  panelled  waggon-roof.  The  chancel 
arch  is  lofty;  the  engaged  shafts  of  its  imposts  are  intersected  at 
mid.height  by  a  horizontal  band,  which  we  cannot  but  think  savours 
of  an  earlier  style  than  that  in  which  the  building  is  cast.  A  rise  of 
three  steps  occurs  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  and  of  two  more  at 
the  verge  of  the  sanctuary.  There  is  no  reredoa,  of  which  we  are 
glad ;  neither  aie  there  sedilia,  foot-pace,  nor  credence  table,  irhich 
we  regnt.  The  principal  alleys  ran  along  the  centre  of  the  nsnre 
and  aasles;  they  are  paved  witb  black  and  red  tiles}  the  ohaneel 
with  Minton's  encaustic.  The  pews  are  low;  but  the  ^pro* 
priaCed  sittings  have  doors.    The  benohea  of  the  chanoel  are  ar- 
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ranged  fttall-wiae,  and  capable  of  properly  accommodatiDg  about 
five-and-twenty  persons.  On  the  day  of  consecration  a  much 
larger  number  (of  Clergy)  occupied  the  chancel.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  these  benches  and  the  altar-steps  is  too  narrow, 
and  the  altar-rail,  a  handsome  one  of  brass,  is  inconveniently  high. 
The  altar,  stall-benches,  and  prayer-desk,  are  of  oak.  The  brass 
standards  for  gas,  each  with  three  floriated  branches  i^urrounding  a 
double  Maltese  cross,  and  the  splendid  corona  in  the  centre  of  the 
chancel,  contribute  very  materially  to  the  adornment  of  the  church. 
Some  medallion  glass  with  scrolls  in  the  west  window,  added  we 
thought  but  little  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object :  but  we  are  glad 
to  speak  with  especial  commendation  of  the  clerestory  windows ;  three 
of  which  are  already  filled,  and  the  remainder  immediately  will  be, 
with  glass  presented  and  executed  by  the  architect.  The  font  is 
octagonal,  with  western  step,  and  rests  on  a  pavement  of  encaustic 
tiles :  it  bears  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  and  a  legend  with  the  words  of 
invocation  of  the  Holy  TaiNiTT  in  Baptism.  It  stands  beside  the  prin- 
cipal alley  near  the  entrance,  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  was  the  gift  of  the 
architect.  The  pulpit,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  nave,  is  low, 
and  of  the  same  material :  both  are  unassuming,  but  good.  We  can- 
not close  this  description  of  an  early  and  very  creditable  work  of  an 
architect  of  promise,  without  congratulation  at  the  sa^fiactory  mode 
of  its  completion  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition.  To  this  are 
to  be  ascribed  the  majority  of  those  deviations  from  the  correct  type 
to  which  we  have  adverted  ;  while  to  Mr.  Marrable  thanks  are  due  for 
much  in  the  arrangement  and  embellishment  of  the  church  at  variance 
with  the  predilections  of  some  of  its  chief  promoters.  We  must  add, 
however,  in  conclusion,  and  we  do  so  gladly,  that  at  the  consecration 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  celebrated  ;  and  that  we  hear  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  the  incumbent  of  this  church  and  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel  for  the  maintenance  of  daily  service  in  S,  Leonard's,  by 
alternate  service  at  each. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  June  16,  1852. 

Dbab  Mb.  Editob, — Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  church  restorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Sm  Mary,  Willesden,  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  ancient  village 
churches  which  have  survived  the  encroachments  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, having  fi&llen  into  a  grievous  state  of  decay,  is  now  under- 
going a  general  repair,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Little,  architect, 
of  London. 

The  church  consisted  of  a  First-Pointed  nave  of  three  bays,  with 
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north  and  south  aisles;  and  a  chancel  and  tower  (at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,)  both  of  Middle- Pointed  date.  A 
chantry  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  of  Willesden,  was  added  in  the  Third-Pointed  age.  About  half 
a  century  since  the  north  aisle,  having  probably  become  ruinous,  was 
taken  down,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  in  accommodation  provided 
for  by  the  erection  of  a  west  gallery.  As  the  church  now  requires 
enlargement,  the  rebuilding  of  this  aisle  would  have  suggested  itself  to 
most  architects  as  the  legitimate  mode  of  proceeding ;  instead  of  which 
the  nave  is  to  be  prolonged  one  bay  westward,  thereby  entirely  destroy- 
ing the  present^  felicitous  grouping  of  the  tower,  and  its  picturesque 
ne well-stairs,  with  the  west  end  of  the  church.  Nor  is  this  ail,  the 
scanty  additional  space  thus  gained  will  have  to  be  eked  out  by  the  re- 
erection  of  the  west  gallery. 

The  restoration  is  incorrect  in  several  other  respects.  The  chantry 
arch  in  the  south  aisle,  resting  on  piers  with  embattled  caps,  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  priest's  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
blocked  up.  The  plaister  cielings  in  the  nave  and  chancel  are  to  be  re- 
tained, notwithstanding  that  the  old  high-pitched  roofs,  capable  most 
probably  of  restoration,  remain  above  them.  The  eastern  bay  of  the 
nave  arcade  is  to  be  widened  into  a  most  awkward  arch  by  the  removal 
of  three  feet  of  blank  wall  (containing  the  old  stairs  into  the  rood  loft) 
at  its  eastern  extremity. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  question,  the  walls  will 
be  put  in  a  complete  state  of  repair,  with  new  and  good  windows 
throughout,  copied  from  the  existing  remains.  A  new  roof  of  good 
pitch  will  crown  the  south  aisle,  and  a  pleasing  open  timber  porch  will 
be  added  on  that  side.  A  ridge  crest  will  surmount  the  chancel  and 
nave  roof,  which  is  continuous,  and  the  gables  throughout  will  be 
capped  with  crosses.  The  interior  is  being  fitted  with  uniform  and 
substantial  open  sittings.     The  estimated  outlay  is  about  £2,000. 

S.  Mary,  Barnes,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  has  also  just 
undergone  considerable  alteratV>ns.  Successive  generations  of  church* 
wardens  had  effectually  swept  away  every  architectural  feature  which 
might  have  given  a  clue  to  the  original  character  of  the  building.  A 
portion  of  the  fabric  of  the  walls  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  very 
early  date.  The  church  is  a  long  parallelogram,  consisting  of  a  chan- 
cel, nave,  and  west  tower,  with  a  north  aisle  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  church.  This  aisle  has  now  been  rebuilt  in  very  fair 
Third-Pointed,  the  material  red  brick  with  Bath  stone  windows, 
buttresses,  &c.  A  small  vestry  in  the  same  style  has  been  built  out  at 
its  north-eastern  extremity.  The  north  windows  are  of  two  lights 
super-mullioned ;  at  the  east  end  is  a  three-light  window  similarly  treated, 
and  in  the  gable  above  a  small  rose  window  with  tracery.  An  eastern 
triplet,  with  internal  jamb-shafts,  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  and 
below  it  a  plain  arcade  serving  for  a  reredos.  The  south  windows  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  wretched  imitations  of  Middle-Pointed.  The 
internal  pillars,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  compo !  have  been  rebuilt 

>  A  sketch  of  this,  and  several  other  details  of  the  chorch,  will  be  found  in 
the  *'  Charch  Walks  in  Middlesex." 
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and  carried  up  to  the  roof  for  the  convenience  of  the  gallery -fotke.  Hie 
nave  roof,  of  solid  oak,  which  has  heen  cleaned  and  brought  to  light, 
contrasts  admirably  with  the  scantlings  of  its  modern  neighbotiffs, 
of  deal,  in  the  chancel  and  nortii  aisle.  The  church  is  £tted  throii^* 
oat  with  flimsy  deal  pews ;  they  all  have  slofnng  backs  and  doon, 
those  in  the  chancel  being  distinguished  by  poppy*head  terminations. 
The  pulpit  and  desk,  of  oak,  are  new  and  of  tolerable  design ;  the 
latter  faces  north  for  the  prayers,  and  west  for  the  lessons*  The  font, 
a  vase  of  the  last  centuryt  occupies  a  correct  position  by  the  so^ith 
door,  and  is  furnished  with  a  cover.  The  debased  tower  remains  as 
before.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  of  a  diaper 
pattern,  by  Wailes ;  in  the  centre  light  is  an  excellent  whole-length 
figure  of  our  Loan  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  In  a  small  vesica- 
shaped  light  in  the  east  gable  is  a  lily  blossoming  from  a  flower-pot. 
also  by  Wailes,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  dedication  of  the  church. 
The  south  windows  of  the  chancel  have  Powell's  flowered  quairies, 
and  all  the  others  are  filled  with  Hartley's  new  patent  imitation  quany 
glass  in  large  sheets,  the  eflFect  of  which  by  the  way  is  far  from  satis* 
factory.     Mr.  Legg  was  the  architect  employed. 

In  the  adjoining  church  of  8,  ,  Mortiake,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lower  story  of  a  Third-Pointed  tower  and  an  octagooal- 
panelled  font  of  the  same  date,)  a  deplorably  ugly  brick  edifice  of  about 
fifty  years*  standing,  several  improvements  have  been  carried  out,  mainly, 
I  believe,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Swinney;  they  consist  of  a  new  east  window  of  stone,  filled  widi 
diaper  glsss,  representing  the  true  vine  and  its  branches  with  legefids ; 
substantial  and  well-carved  oak  panelling  to  the  sanctuary,  with  new 
altar-rails  of  oak ;  a  remarkably  good  oak  pulpit,  and  a  font  cover, 
with  padlock,  &c.  The  style  adopted  is  somewhat  between  Claque* 
cento  and  Jacobean,  which,  considering  the  architecture  of  the  chu^, 
is  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen.  In  the  nave  stone 
pillars  have  been  substituted  for  wooden  ones,  at  tiie  expense  of  the 
parish,  and  some  creditable  open  sittings  placed  in  the  eastern  portioa 
of  the  south  aisle. 

iS.  Bamabas,  Kensington.^^l  may  add  tbst  during  last  winter  the 
large  east  window  of  this  chapel  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  O'Connor,  at  a  cost  of  £350,  defrayed  by  subscription.  It  is  a 
Third-Pointed  window  of  seven  Kghts  and  two  stories.  In  the  centre 
light  of  the  upper  story  is  a  whole-length  figure  of  our  Loan,  seated 
with  the  orb  and  cross,  giving  His  commission  to  the  twelve  Apostles, 
*'  Go  ye  into  all  the  workl,"  &c. ;  on  His  right  are  8.  John,  S.  James 
Major,  8.  Thomas ;  on  His  left  8.  Peter,  8.  Andrew,  8.  Matthew. 
In  the  centre  light  of  the  lower  compartment  is  8.  Barnabas ;  on  his 
right  8.  Jude,  8.  Simon,  8.  Bartholomew ;  on  his  left  8.  Matthias, 
8.  James  Minor,  8.  Philip.  The  canopies  and  diapered  back  ground 
are  remarkably  rich.  In  the  super^mnllioss  are  figures  of  angels,  the 
evangelistic  symbols,  &c.  &c. 

With  i^logies  for  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has  grown, 

I  remain,  ever  fiaithfully  yours^ 

JOBH  H.  SpsKUiro. 
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8.  Nicholas,  Kemerton^  Gloucestershire, — Fresh  alterations  are  in  pro« 
grees  in  the  church  at  Kemerton,  with  a  view  to  the  introdnction  of  an 
organ,  now  building  by  Nicholson,  and  to  complete  the  decoration  of 
the  chancel.  This  has  been  hitherto  delayed,  mainly  by  the  difficulty 
of  determining  on  a  proper  place  for  the  organ,  which  it  is  now  re- 
solved to  place  over  the  sacristy ;  and  it  is  to  be  played  in  the  room 
below,  the  organist  being  in  sight  of  the  choir.  The  commemoration 
is  expected  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  October  26,  the  octave  of  the 
dedication.  The  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  it  may  be  recollected,  was 
to  have  been  undertaken  by  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the  rector,  on  his 
leaving  college  in  1844 ;  but  the  troubles  of  the  time,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  society  interrupted  its  collection,  and  only  £300  was  then 
raided.  The  whole  expense  already  incurred  by  the  rector  for  the 
church  and  chancel  has  been  very  large,  exclusive  of  £400  contributed 
by  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  parishioners'  obtaining  a  faculty  for  re- 
building the  north  aisle,  which  was  contested  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Wesleyan  parishioners. 
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.  A  YALDXD  member  and  corvespondent  has  sent  us  a  statement  au- 
thenticated by  his  name,  with  reference  to  some  circumstances  in  the 
method  of  performing  divine  service  in  an  important  parish  church, 
which  we  determine,  after  much  consideration,  not  to  publish,  lest  we 
should  by  so  doing  in  any  way  hinder  the  object  which  our  correspon- 
dent himself  has  in  view.  We  may,  however,  mention  the  case,  which 
is  curious,  in  general  terms.  The  incumbent  of  the  church  in  question, 
with  the  best  intentions,  is  without  musical  skill ;  and,  consequently,  is 
obliged  to  put  entire  confidence  in  his  organist  and  choir-master.  The 
latter  is  a  partizan  of  the  modem  florid  school  of  ecclesiastical  music. 
Some  influential  membera  of  the  congregation,  wishing  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  music  sung  by  the  choir,  obtain  leave  from  the 
incumbent  to  present  copies  oif  the  Manual  qfPlam  Song^  and  an  order 
to  the  organist  to  give  the  Gregorian  music  a  trial.  In  spite  of  this 
the  organist  is  asserted  not  only  sometimes  to  have  played  and  caused 
to  be  sung  the  nuklem  music,  while  the  Psalten  Noted  lay  open  before 
the  singen,  but,  if  ever  he  did  allow  the  Tones  to  be  sung,  to  have 
shown  his  disapprobation  of  them  by  his  careless  and  unworthy  per- 
formance of  them.  At  last,  however,  a  fairer  trial  having  been  ob- 
tained, by  the  perseverance  of  the  advocates  of  Plain  Song,  the  result 
was  most  satisfactory  to  all  but  the  organist  himself.  We  wish  we 
had  it  in  our  power  to  help  our  correspondent  and  his  colleagues.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  thank  them  for  their  zealous  efforts  and  bid  them  per- 
severe :  and  they  are  welcome  to  our  aid,  either  in  general  terms 
as  in  this  notice,  or  in  a  private  communication  to  the  incumbent, 
if,  (as  they  seem  to  think,)  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  edttore 
of  the  Ecclesiolopsi  would  carry  weight  with  that  gentleman.  It 
ia  needless  for  us  to  repeat,  what  we  have  so  often  urged,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Plain  Song  of  the  Church  is  not  only  the  most  right,  and  the 
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most  beautiful  method,  of  praising  God,  but  also  practically  the  most 
easy,  and,  in  the  long  run,  when  time  is  given  to  remove  prejudices, 
tlie  most  successful  and  most  popular  kind  of  ecclesiastical  music. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  our  correspondent,  and  hope  some 
day,  as  he  begs  us  to  do,  to  hear  service  at  the  church  in  question. 

HOLT    TRINITY    CfiUBCH,   VAUXHALL   BRIDGB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Horseferry  Road,  Westminster, 
September  ^%  1852. 

SiK, — I  have  just  bad  my  notice  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Bcde^ 
siologist  of  August,  in  which  you  apologize  for  not  noticing  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Vauxhall  Bridge,  on  the  score  of  an  ineffectual  visit 
to  it,  when  you  found  no  means  of  ingress,  nor  any  intimation  of  it. 
I  suppose  the  great  black  notice-board  against  the  west  wall  must  have 
escaped  you,  and  yet  there  it  has  stood  within  a  few  days  from  the  con- 
secration of  the  church,  with  every  direction  for  obtaining  the  key. 

I  should  be  sorry,  for  the  architect's  sake,  that  his  work  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  notice  in  your  pages.  And  a  church  which 
for  elaborateness  of  stonework  is  unique  in  London,  and  has  gained 
the  honour  of  a  royal  visit,  may  very  fairly  look  for  a  paragraph  in  the 
Ecclesiologist. 

By  presenting  my  card  at  the  churchwarden's.  No.  3,  Besborough 
Gardens,  (in  which  the  church  stands,)  you  may  obtain  the  key  of  the 
south  porch. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  F.  Srcbbtan, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Secretan  for  the  above  obliging  note.  The 
notice-board  of  which  he  speaks  certainly  escaped  us:  and,  as  the 
visiting  party  consisted  of  three  eager  ecclesiologists,  we  could  almost 
confidently  assert  that  it  was  not  there  on  the  day  of  our  visit — viz., 
Friday  in  Whitsun  week.  The  importance  of  this  church,  and  the  late 
period  of  the  month  at  which  we  were  enabled  to  visit  it,  compel  us 
to  postpone  the  notice  which  we  intended. to  give  of  it  in  this  number. 
We  regret  this  the  less,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  make  the  church  (built, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  by  Mr.  Pearson)  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article,  which  it  fully  deserves. 

We  thank  a  Correspondent  for  a  sketch  and  description  of  Mr. 
Woodyer's  new  church  of  S.  Paul,  Sketty,  Glamorganshire.  Under 
its  (we  believe)  more  proper  title  of  8.  David,  Sketley,  he  will  find  it 
reviewed,  at  page  145  of  our  eighth  volume,  next  to  a  notice  of  S. 
Bartholomew,  Sutton  Waldron,  Dorsetshire. 

We  thank  Mr.  G.  D.  Kershaw  for  his  account  of  the  fragment  of  a 
cope  now  used  as  a  pulpit- hanging  in  the  church  of  Langdon.  near 
Dover.  It  has,  however,  been  before  described  in  several  of  our 
publications. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIAN  PICTURES  AT  BERLIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Enfield,  October,  1852. 

My  dear  Mr.  Editor, — The  pictures  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  by  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck  and  their  followers,  are  important  and  interesting. 
First  of  these  in  rank  are  several  portions  of  the  famous  Triptych, 
painted  at  Client  by  Hubert  (b.  1366,  d.  1426)  and  John  (b.  cir. 
1390,  d.  1441)  Van  Eyck,  for  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Vyts  and  Burlut,  in  the  church  of  S.  John  (now  S.  Bavon)  in  that  city. 
Of  this  wonderful  monument  of  Christian  art,  which  was  finished  May 
6,  1432,  complete  descriptions  are  given  by  Lord  Lindsay^  and  Dr. 
Kugler.2  It  comprised  two  principal  pictures,  one  above  another,  pro- 
tected by  double  wings  or  shutters,  painted  within  and  without,  two 
above  and  two  below.  Only  the  two  chief  central  paintings  and  two 
of  the  volets  of  this  altar-piece  are  now  in  Ghent.  The  upper  middle 
picture  represents,  in  three  compartments,  the  Eternal  Father  en- 
throned between  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  His  right,  and  S.  John  Baptist 
on  His  left  hand  ;  the  lower,  in  one  compartment,  the.  "  Adoration  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Lamb."  The  interior  of  one  of  the  above  volets  con- 
tains a  full-length  figure  of  Adam ;  the  inside  of  the  other,  a  full- 
length  figure  of  Eve.  (holding  in  her  right  hand  the  forbidden  fruit ;) 
both  which,  from  motives  of  false  delicacy,  are  inaccessible  to  the 
traveller.  The  rest  of  the  wings  adorn  the  Berlin  Museum.  Accord- 
ing to  Passavant,  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Newenhuys,  the  picture- 
dealer  at  Brussels,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  for  6.000  francs,  and 
sold  by  him  again  nt  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Mr.  Solly,  with  several  other 
paintings,  for  100,000  francs.     I  will  now  attempt  to  describe  them. 

>  Sketches  of  Christian  Art.     Vol.  III.  pp.  292—297. 
s  Hand  Book  of  Painting.     Part  IL  pp.  58—67. 
VOL.  XIII,  B  B  B 
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614.  The  Singing  Angels.  Eight  angels  are  atnging  behind  a  richlf- 
canred  mnnc-deak.  They  are  vested  in  embroidered  copes,  and  wear 
jewelled  circlets  or  coronets.  On  the  orphrey  of  the  cope  worn  by  the 
foremost  angel  are  represented  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  our  Blessed 
Lord.  The  morse  of  the  oope  of  another  angel  contains  a  figure 
of  Christ  in  relief.  5  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.  (S.  S.)  llie  coun- 
tenances of  the  heavenly  choristers  *'  are  full,"  says  Kngler,  *'  of 
expression  and,  life ;  but  in  the  e£fort  to  imitate  nature  with  the  utmost 
truth,  so  as  even  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  different 
voices  of  the  double-quartett,  the  spirit  of  a  holier  influence  has 
already  passed  away.  The  brilliancy  of  the  stuf^  and  precious  stones 
is  given  with  the  hand  of  a  master.'^ 

515.  The  Musical  Angels.  An  angel,  attired  as  above»  sits  playing 
the  organ.  In  the  background  are  two  angels,  one  holding  a  Imrp, 
and  the  other  a  violoncello,  making  a  pause.  Behind  them  are  three 
angels  singing.  5  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.  (S.  S.)  In  Dr.  Kugler's 
opinion,  *'  the  expressions  of  these  heads  shows  far  more  feeling,  and  is 
more  gentle :  the  execution  of  the  stuffs  and  utensils  is  equally 
masterly."  This  picture  and  the  foregoing  one  are  painted  within  the 
two  larger  doors  or  shutters  of  the  higher  central  picture  before 
mentioned.  To  the  former,  which  when  shut  concealed  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  annexed  the  wing  containing 
Adam :  to  the  latter,  which  similarly  eqclosed  the  figure  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  the  wing  containing  Eve.  llie  four  following  paintings 
ornament  the  inside  of  the  four  volets  which  protected  the  *'  Adoration 
of  the  Lamb." 

51^.  The  Righteous  Judges.  A  hilly,  wooded,  landscape,  in  which 
are  ten  figures  on  horseback.  In  front,  on  a  grey  horse,  splendidly 
caparisoned,  rides  a  mild  benevolent  old  man  in  blue  velvet  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  wearing  a  furred  cap,  traditionally  known  as  a  portrait 
of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  Near  him,  clothed  in  bkck  and  looking  back- 
wards, is  depicted  his  younger  brother  and  pupil,  John.  Inscribed, 
Justi  Judices,     4  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.     (S.  S.) 

513.  The  Soldiers  of  Christ.  A  beautiful  landscape  as  before,  and 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  with  nine  mounted  warriors.  Three  of 
them,  in  bright  armour  with  gorgeous  surcoats,  and  carrying  banners, 
appear  to  be  SS.  George,  Sebastian,  and  Michael.  Among  &e  rest  are 
S.  Charlemagne  (with  the  imperial  crown,)  and  S.  Lewis.  Inscribed, 
Christi  Milites.  4  ft.  8  in.  by  I  ft.  7  in.  (S.  S.)  The  above  four 
pictures  are  assigned  to  John  Van  Eyck. 

510.  The  Holy  Hermits.  Passing  through  a  rocky  defile  beyond 
which  are  wooded  declivities,  and  trees  laden  with  fruit,  is  a  train 
of  Anchorites,  headed  by  SS.  Paul  the  Hermit  and  Anthony,  and 
closed  by  SS.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  of  Egypt.  Inscribed, 
Heyremeti  Sti.  4  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.  (S.  S.)  «'  The  heads,"  says 
Dr.  Kugler,  *'  are  full  of  character,  with  great  variety  of  expression :  on 
every  countenance  may  be  traced  the  history  of  its  life  ;  grave  old  men 
stand. before  us,  each  one  differing  from  the  other:  one  is  firm  and 
strong,  another  more  feeble,  one  cheerful  and  single  minded,  another 
less  open.     Some  inspired  fanatics  wildly  raise  their  heads,  whilst 
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others  vith  a  simple  and  almost  humorous  exprenioti  walk  by  their 
side,  and  others  again  are  still  struggling  with  their  earthly  nature. 
It  is  a  remarkable  picture  which  in  all  times  must  be  ranked  among  the 
master-works  of  art."  This  painting  and  the  next  are  attribtttdl  to 
Hubert  Van  Eyck. 

517.  The  Holy  Pilgrims.  A  landscape  f^ll  of  trees,  in  which  the 
gigantic  S.  Christopher  conducts  a  troop  of  ordinary-sized  pilgrims  of 
various  ages,  and  in  different  costumes.  Inscribed,  Pegrmi  8iu  4  fk. 
8  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.     (S.  S.) 

518.  The  reverse  of  512.  Figure  of  S.  John  Baptist  holding  in  hia 
left  arm  a  Lamb  to  which  he  points  with  his  right  hand.  Backgroand> 
a  niche.     Painted  in  chiaroscuro.     (S.  6.) 

519.  Reverse  of  513.  Portrait  of  the  donor  of  the  Altar-piece^ 
Juoocus  Vtts,  in  his  old  age.  He  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  kneels  with  his  hands  folded,  and  eyes  raised  heaven- 
wards.    Background,  a  niche.     (S.  S.) 

520.  Reverse  of  514.  The  angel  Gabriel  clothed  in  flowing  white 
drapery,  holding  a  lily  in  bis  right  hand,  and  lifting  his  left  towards 
heaven,  appears  to  S.  Mary  in  her  chamber  and  brings  her  the  Divine 
Message.  In  a  semi-circle  above  is  depicted  the  prophet  Zachariast 
(S.  S.) 

521.  Reverse  of  515.  S.  Mary  also  robed  in  white,  listens  in  a 
kneeling  attitude  at  a  prayer-stool,  and  with  uplifted  eyes,  to  the 
words  of  the  Angel.  Through  an  arcade  which  forms  the  hinder  part 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  apartment,^  the  streets  of  a  town  are  visible. 
In  a  semi-circle  above  is  pourtrayed  the  prophet  Micah.     (S,  S.) 

522.  Reverse  of  516.  The  portrait  of  LnBarrB  Baalut,  the  wife 
of  Judocus  Vyts,  kneeling  with  folded  hands.  Her  head  is  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  and  she  wears  a  dark  violet  dress  lined  with  green* 
Background,  a  niche.     (S.  S.) 

523.  Reverse  of  517.  Statue  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  blessing 
with  his  right  hand  a  chalice  which  he  holds  in  his  left,  and  out 
of  which  a  monster  and  four  serpents'  heads  are  issuing.  Painted 
in  chiaroscuro.  (S.  S.)  The  last  six  pictures  are  the  work  of  John 
Van  Eyck,  except  the  figures  of  Micah  and  Zacharias,  which  are  as-^ 
cribed  to  Gerard  van  der  Meere,  (pupil  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck) ;  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Gabriel  in  the  Annunciation,  which,  says  Lord 
Lindsay  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  G.  Rathgeber  and  Passavant,  were 
painted  by  the  same  artist,  "  with  the  exception  of  the  heads  and 
hands,  which  were  reserved  by  John  for  his  own  pencil."* 

Upon  the  old  frame  of  518,  519,  622,  523,  at  the  bottom,  is 
the  following  inscription : 

Pictor  Habertus  e  Eyck,  major  quo  nemo  repertns. 
Incepit ;  pondosqae  Johaniies  arte,  aeciudai 
Prater,  pcrfecit  Judoci  Vyd  prece  fretaa. 
Vera  V  seXta  Mai  I  Yos  CoLLoCat  sCta  t  Vef  I. 

1  The  continuation  of  S.  Mary*s  chamber  ia  eaid  to  be  painted  on  the  back  of  the 
voletfl,  containing  Adam  and  Eve. 
3  Sketches  of  Christian  Art.    Vol.  III.  p.  294. 
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Excellent  copies  (524  and  525)  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Lamb/'  and 
the  grand  middle  figure  which  sonnonnta  it  in  the  Altar-pieoe  at 
S.  Bavon'a,  axe  soapended  over  the  preceding  picturea.  Thej  were 
made  by  Michael  Coczie  (b.  1497,  d.  1592)  for  Philip  11.  of  Spain. 

Besides  the  productions  of  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck  above  de* 
scribed,  the  Berlin  Museum  possesses  a  fine  specimen  of  the  pendi  of 
the  latter,  namely,  528,  a  Head  of  our  Blessed  Savioub.  The  face 
is  full,  has  a  gilded  cruciferous  nimbus,  and  its  features,  beard,  &c . 
agree  with  the  type  prescribed  by  Christian  Tradition.  On  the  green 
background  is  inscribed  above,  A  and  Q ;  below,  I  {Imikm,)  F  {Ftms.) 
on  the  edge  of  the  crimson  robe.  Rex  Regum  :  on  a  border,  painted  by 
the  artist  in  imitation  of  stone,  are  the  words,  above,  Veritas  vita ;  below, 
primus  et  ilavisshmu.  Under  the  last  sentence  is  inscribed  in  Gothic 
letters.  Jokes,  de  eiet  me  fecit  et  appleviit  anno  1438.  31.  Janmaru. 
1  ft.  7  in.  by  I  ft.  3  in.  (S.  S.)  The  hair  and  beard  in  this  picture 
are  painted  with  great  minuteness  and  finish. 

So  rich  is  the  Berlin  Gallery  in  works  by  the  successors  of  the 
Van  Eycks  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16ib 
century,  that  I  must  not  do  more  than  give  an  account  of  some  few  of 
the  best  of  them. 

527.  Gebaru  van  dbr  Mebrb,  d.  1447.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings.  S.  Mary  sits  in  a  thatched  hut  and  holds  the  Divine  Child  oo 
her  lap.  One  of  the  Kings  is  in  the  act  of  kissing  His  hand.  S. 
Joseph  welcomes  the  two  other  Magi  who  are  bearing  gifts.  Back- 
ground, a  landscape,  and  the  retinue  of  the  holy  Kings.  1  ft.  10  in. 
by  1  ft.  8i  in.     (S.  S.) 

542.  Gbbaru  van  ubb  Mbbbb.  The  Visitation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  front  of  the  donor  of  the  picture,  who  kneels  beside  SS. 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  is  an  Abbat  holding  a  pastoral  staff.  A  jewelled 
mitre  lies  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  the  landscape  behind  is  a  view 
of  the  sea.  1  ft.  10  in.  by  1  ft.  8  in.  (S.  S.)  LonL  Lindsay  charac- 
terizes the  head  of  S.  Mary  in  both  these  richly-coloured  and  highly 
finished  pictures,  as  "  peculiarly  sweet  and  pure." 

529.  A.  PiBTBB  Chbistophsbk.  Rourished  between  1417  and  1452. 
Scholar  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  Two  pictures  in  one  frame.  1.  S. 
Mary  kneeling  at  a  prayer-stool  turns  towards  the  Angel  who  is  also 
Imeeling,  and  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  crystal  sceptre,  to  which  he  points 
with  his  right.  On  the  ground  is  a  vase  containing  lilies.  At  the  back 
of  the  Virgin's  chamber  is  a  green  bed  with  a  tester ;  and  through  the 
window  and  open  door  a  prospect  of  a  hilly  landscape  with  a  river,  and 
aunny  sky.  2.  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph,  the  Jewess  who,  according 
to  the  Apocryphal  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy"  of  our  Savioub,  came  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  Nativity,  and  three  Angels,  all  kneeling, 
adore  the  new-bom  Child  Who  lies  on  the  ground.  In  a  thatched  hut 
near  by  are  an  ox  and  ass.  In  a  hilly  oriental  ]andsca[)e  is  the  town 
of  Bethlehem.     Signed,  Peirus  Xpi  me  fecit.     4  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft.  9^^  in. 

529.  B.  PiKTBB  Chbistophsen.  The  Last  Judgment.  Over  all, 
between  the  pillar  of  suffering  and  the  Cross,  our  Blessed  Loan  is 
enthroned  as  Judge.  He  is  vested  in  a  purple  mantle,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  displays  His  wounds  as  the  symbols  of  human  redemption.    At 
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His  footstool  is  a  crystal  globe.  On  each  side  of  Him  are  two  angels 
clothed  in  white«  blowing  trumpets.  Beneath  Him.  kneeling,  is  the 
Holy  Virgin :  on  her  right,  are  SS.  Mary  Magdalene*  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  and  other  female  Saints ;  on  her  left  SS.  George,  John 
Baptist  and  other  male  Saints:  all  on  their  knees.  Lower  down, 
on  both  sides,  are  the  twelve  Apostles,  six  on  a  side,  occupying  stalls 
adorned  with  gems  and  pearls.  Behind  those  on  the  right  is  a  band  of 
Eccltsiastica  containing  a  Pope,  pontifically  arrayed,  a  Cardinal,  and 
several  Prelates,  Abbats  and  other  clerics  :  on  the  left  a  band  of  Lay- 
men, comprising  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  (clad  in  a  purple  mantle 
over  golden  armour,  and  holding  the  sword  and  imperial  globe)  and 
several  other  princely  personages.  In  the  background  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  picture  is  a  hilly  landscape  with  water  and  distant  moun- 
tains, and  some  persons  (two  of  whom  are  being  dragged  away  by 
demons,)  rising  &om  their  graves.  In  the  foreground,  S.  Michael, 
a  majestic  figure,  in  golden  armour,  bearing  a  small  shield  on 
his  left  arm,  transfixes  the  Devil  and  two  attendant  demons,  with 
his  spear  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  brandishes  a 
sword  in  his  right ;  with  his  right  foot  he  thrusts  Death  into  the 
abyss.  Death,  pourtrayed  as  a  gigantic  foreshortened  skeleton,  falling, 
spreads  his  bony  arms  over  the  fiery  jaws  of  Hell,  in  which  the 
damned  are  tormented  by  fiends.  Dated  Anno  Domini  vcccclii. 
Companion  to  the  previous  picture.  4  ft.  7  in.  by  I  ft.  9^  in.  The 
colours  in  this  fine  production,  like  those  in  its  fellow,  are  deep  and 
glowing.  The  Apostles  and  other  saintly  personages  who  surround 
our  Savioub  are  painted  with  great  finish  and  delicacy,  and  are  very 
beautiful.  The  lower  part  of  the  picture  reminds  one  of  the  grotesque 
and  fantastic  creations  of  Jerome  Bosch. 

533.  JosTus  OF  Ghent.  F1.  cir.  1465.  Scholar  of  Hubert  Van 
Eyck.  The  Prophet  Elias  sleeping  in  the  Wilderness,  is  roused  by  an 
angel  who  brings  him  food  and  drink.  2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  ^^  in. 
'*  Repose  and  dignity,"  observes  Dr.  Kugler,  '*  are  well  expressed  in 
the  head  of  the  Prophet :  the  angel's  movements  are  soft  and  easy." 

539.  Justus  of  Ghent.  A  Jewish  family  of  six  persons,  with 
staves  in  their  hands,  are  assembled  round  a  table  in  an  apartment, 
eating  the  Passover.  Background,  a  court  yard  which  a  youth  is 
entering  with  a  pitcher.  Companion  to  533.  2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  2^  in. 
Both  these  pictures  evidently  have  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  Last 
Supper,  and  probably  formed  the  wings  of  a  triptych,  of  which  the 
central  compartment  contained  a  representation  of  that  sacred  subject. 
They  were  taken  from  the  Brettendorf  Collection  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  are  said  to  be  by  Memling  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Gallery. 
Dr.  Waagen,  however,  now  assigns  them  to  the  above  master,  the 
painter,  (according  to  the  same  high  authority,)  of  the  altar-piece 
of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  parish  church  of  S.  Mary  at  Dantzig. 

The  five  following  pictures  are  by  Hughe  van  der  Goes,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 

530.  The  Annunciation.  Through  the  door  and  window  of  the 
Virgin's  chamber  is  a  clear  landscape.  3  ft.  by  1  ft.  1 1^  in.  (S.  S.) 
640.  S.  Augustine  stands  under  a  canopy,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
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a  pastoral  staff,  and  in  his  right  a  heart.  Kneeling  at  his  feet  is  a 
young  Ecclesiastic,  who  is  introduced  to  him  by  S.  John  Baptist. 
2  ft.  by  1  ft.  5  in.  (S.  S.)  541.  Christ  wearing  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  a  purple  mantle.  Dark  ground.  1  ft.  3  in.  by  11  in. 
(S.  S.)  548.  A  picture,  in  two  partitions,  of  the  Annunciation.  To 
the  right  is  the  Angel  with  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  sky 
appears  the  Holt  Ghost  in  a  glory,  which  is  represented  by  a  gold 
ground.  To  the  left  S.  Mary  kneels  before  a  prayer-stool,  and  with  eyes 
and  head  cast  down,  turns  towards  the  Angel.  Each  partition  6  in.  by 
34  in.  549.  S.  John  the  Evangelist  blesses  with  his  right  hand  a 
chalice,  (out  of  which  a  serpent  is  proceeding,)  which  he  holds  with  hii 
left.     Dark  ground.     0  in.  by  4  in.     (S.  S.) 

535.  RooisB  TAN  DMK  WsTOBK,  the  elder;  also  called  Rogibr  op 
Bruges.  F1.  1472.  Scholar  of  John  Van  Eyck.  An  Altar  picture 
with  wings.  Middle  compartment.  S.  Mary  and  three  AngeU  kned- 
ing  adore  the  new-bom  Child  in  a  stable,  wherein  is  an  ox  and  an  ass. 
At  the  right  is  S.  Joseph.  At  the  left  a  kneeling  devotee  (Bladolin, 
founder  of  the  town  of  Middelburg,  and  donor  of  the  picture.)  In  a 
landscape  are  the  angels  appearing  to  the  shepherds.  Right  wing, 
llevelation  of  Christ  to  the  Ruler  of  the  West.  The  Roman  Emperor 
Augustus,  in  the  attire  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  kneeling  in  a 
chamber,  and  swinging  a  censer,  adores  the  Virgin  and  Child  who 
appear  in  heaven,  and  are  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Sibyl  of  the  Tiber. 
Left  wing.  Revelation  of  Christ  to  the  Rulers  of  the  East.  The 
three  Holy  Kings  adore  on  their  knees  the  Divine  Infant.  Who  mani- 
fests Himself  to  them  seated  in  the  star.  Background,  landscape. 
Middle  Compartment.  2  ft.  IH  in.  by  3  ft.  11  in.  Each  wing.  2  ft. 
11^  in.  by  1  ft.  3}  in.  Dr.  Kugler  and  Lord  Lindsay  ascribe  this  re- 
markable and  very  beautiful  work  to  Hans  Memling,  and  the  former 
comments  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  angels  who  worship  the  Infant 
Saviour,  and  the  peculiarly  grand  arrangement  of  the  picture  in  the 
left  wing.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  triptych  hang  five  small  paint- 
ings of  extremely  delicate  execution  and  rare  beauty  by  the  same  artist. 
lliey  represent — 1.  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  2.  The  Nativity.  3. 
A  Pietk.  4.  Christ  appearing  to  His  Mother  after  His  resurrection. 
5.  The  Birth  of  S.  John  Baptist.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  contained 
in  a  pointed  arch,  enriched  with  statues  of  saints,  painted  in  chiaroscuro, 
with  exquisite  finish  and  minuteness.  During  his  sojourn  in  England 
last  year.  Dr.  Waagen  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  for  the  Berlin 
CoUectif  n,  a  picture  of  the  Decollation  of  S.  John  Baptist,  which 
no  doubt  originally  belonged  to  the  foregoing  series.  How  it  ever 
came  to  be  separated  from  them  is  extraordinary.  Having  only  just 
arrived  from  London,  it  had  not  been  placed  beside  its  old  companions, 
at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Berlin. 

Directly  over  these  gems  of  early  art,  hangs  a  grand  painting  (534) 
by  RoGiER  VAN  DBR  Wbtdbn  thc  younger,  (b.  1480,  d.  15^9,)  of  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross.  S.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus 
are  taking  down  the  sacred  body  of  our  Loan  :  a  servant,  on  a  ladder, 
holds  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  supports  one  of  the  arms  of 
Christ  with  the  other.     To. the  left  are  S.  Mary  Magdalene  wringing 
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her  hands,  and  S.  Peter.  Near  the  head  of,  our  Saviour,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  fainting,  and  supported  by  a  female  and  S.  John  :  near  them 
18  another  female  weeping.  Qokl  ground,  painted  with  Gothic  tracery, 
&c.,  of  a  brown  colour.     4  ft.  8j-  in.  by  8  ft.  5^  in. 

There  is  a  triptych  (No.  42)  by  this  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  in  the 
Permanent  Gallery  of  Art  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool.  The 
middle  compartment  contains  a  ."  Deposition,"  resembling  the  one 
above  described.  On  the  right  wing  are  the  impenitent  Thief,  and 
the  donor  on  his  knees ;  on  the  left,  the  penitent  Thief,  the  Centurion, 
and  a  soldier.  On  the  outsides  of  the  volets  SS.  Julian  and  John 
Baptist.  2  ft.  by  2  ft. ;  each  wing  2  ft.  by  Q  in.  *'  lliis  very  interest- 
ing picture,'*  remarks  Dr.  Waagen,  ''  is  evidently  of  the  earlier  time  of 
the  master.  The  features  of  the  countenances  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  great  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  Museum  at 
Berlin ;  the  attitudes  also  are  similar.  The  noble  and  elevated  ex- 
pression in  the  profile  of  a  woman  is  worthy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci : 
the  contours  are,  however,  more  precise  and  harder.  The  tone  of  the 
flesh  in  the  lights  is  yellowish ;  in  the  middle  tints  and  in  the  shadows 
dark.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  pathetic."^  In  Prince  Wallerstein^s 
collection,  at  Kensington,  is  a  painting  (No.  79)  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  a  rosary  of  red  beads  connected  by  golden  links,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  above  master. 

From  a  number  of  pictures  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  by  unknown  artists 
of  the  Van  £yck  school,  I  will  single  out  the  following : — 526.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  standing  on  a  gorgeous  carpet,  regards  on  her  right 
Arnold  von  Lowen,  (d.  1284,)  who  is  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  proffers 
her  a  tree :  behind  him  is  a  man  praying.  The  divine  Child  in  the 
arms  of  His  Mother  Uiesses  Elizabeth  von  Breda,  (d.  1280.)  who  kneels 
on  His  left.  Background,  landscape,  with  water  and  mountains. 
4  ft.  11  in.  by  4  ft.  11  in.  (S.  S.)  Dr.  Waagen  supposes  that  this 
picture  was  painted  for  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp.  531.  S.  Mary 
kneeling  in  her  chamber,  adores  the  Child  lying  before  her.  At  her 
right  is  S.  John  Baptist ;  at  her  left  S.  Donatian.  Through  the  window 
of  the  apartment  a  landscape  is  visible.  1 1  in.  by  1  ft.  1  in.  (S.  S.) 
551*  Upon  a  stone  throne,  supported  by  crystal  feet,  which  rest  on  a 
rich  carpet,  sits  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  lap.  He 
reaches  towards  a  corn-flower,  which  an  angel  presents  to  Him  on  His 
left.  On  His  right  is  another  angel  reading  a  book.  3  ft.  2  in.  by 
2  ft.  4  in.  (S.  S.)  I  was  struck  by  the  close  resemblance  of  the  face 
of  our  Loan  in  this  painting,  to  the  countenance  of  the  Divine  Infant 
in  the  picture,  by  John  Van  £yck,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a 
devotee  and  two  saints,  in  the  Academy  at  Bruges. 

Not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  the  above  works  is  a  highly  finished 
picture,  (552.)  designated  in  Dr.  Waagen's  "  Catalogue  "  the  "  School 
of  Calcar,"  and  painted  soon  after  1 500.  It  represents  the  decease  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  lies  in  a  bed  surrounded  by  the  apostles,  some 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  prayer,  and  others  are  solemnizing  the  Oflice 
for  the  dying.  Above  are  the  adorable  Trinity,  and  four  angels  ready 
to  receive  the  soul.  In  a  landscape  which  is  seen  through  a  window 
1  "  Works  of  Art  md  Artists  in  Englaaa/'  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 
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of  the  chamber  of  the  Virgin,  an  angel  lets  down  her  girdle  from 
heaven  to  S.  Thomas.     ^  ft.  1  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in.     (S.  S.) 

The  Berlin  Museum  possesses  a  fine  specimen  of  the  pencil  of  Quintin 
Matsys,  or  Massys,  the  famous  blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  who  deceased  in 
1525.  In  this  picture  (561)  S.  Mary  is  pourtrayed  as  seated  on  a 
stately  throne,  (adorned  with  agate  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
embossed  gold,)  and  kissing  the  Divine  Infant.  Who  kneels  on  her  lap. 
Before  her,  on  a  small  table,  are  bread,  butter,  fruit,  and  a  glass  of 
water.  In  the  background  is  a  landscape,  with  a  fountain  and  buildings. 
4  ft.  3  in.  by  2  ft.  10  in.  Although  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  depicted  in 
this  important  work  with  much  grace  and  dignity,  and  the  pillars,  &c., 
of  her  throne  are  executed  '*  entirely  in  the  serious  style ''  of  elder  art. 
still  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  slight  approximation  in  this 
picture  to  the  naturalistic  school.  Instead  of  being  vested  convention- 
ally in  blue,  S.  Mary  is  here  arrayed  in  a  red  robe ;  and  she  is  simi- 
larly clad  in  a  painting  of  her  with  the  Child,  of  the  earlier  time  of 
Quintin  Matsys,  in  my  possession. 

On  a  level  with  No.  561,  bangs  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,*' 
(569  A,)  which,  if  not  by  Quintin  Matsys,  is  a  good  picture  by  an 
artist  of  his  school  and  time.     3  ft.  \\\  in.  by  2  ft.  11^  in» 

I  am  no  admirer  of  the  extraordinary  pictorial  hallucinations — 
feverish  dreams  on  panel — of  Jerome  Bosch,  who  flourished  between 
1450  and  1500;  but  wanting  though  they  be  in  reverence  and  piety, 
dignity  and  beauty,  and  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  productions 
of  ancient  Christian  art,  they  nevertheless  display,  in  their  very  extrava- 
gance, uncommon  ability,  imagination,  and  power,  and  possess  a  sort  of 
fascination  akin  to  that  of  a  ghost  story,  when  well  told,  at  midnight, 
beside  the  winter  fire.  Possibly,  therefore,  I  might  be  censured,  were 
I  to  omit  to  describe  the  works  of  the  above  master  in  the  Berlin  col* 
lection.  They  are  two  in  number:  e.g.,  (1)  563,  a  triptych.  On  the 
right  wing,  in  a  large  landscape,  are  the  (Creation  of  Eve,  the  Fall,  and 
the  Banishment  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  In  the  sky  is  the 
Almighty  enthroned ;  beneath  Him  are  the  heavenly  host  thrusting 
down  from  heaven  the  rebellious  angels  transformed  into  hideous 
fiends.  In  the  middle  compartment  of  the  painting,  our  Sayioub  sits 
on  a  rainbow  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  He  is  attended  by  His 
blessed  Mother,  S.  John  Baptist,  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  angek 
beanng  instruments  of  martyrdom.  Four  other  angels  are  blowing 
trumpets  for  the  resurrection.  To  the  right,  in  the  sky,  some  of  the 
blessed  are  escorted  by  an  angel  to  heaven.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  compartment,  and  also  all  the  left  wing  of  the  triptych, 
is  occupied  by  an  appalling  spectacle  of  the  infernal  kingdom,  in  which 
the  lost  are  '*  tormented,"  says  Kugler,  "  in  the  most  extraordinary 
fashion,  by  horrible,  serpent-like  monsters.'*  *•  It  is,"  he  adds,  ••  a  true 
laboratory  of  hell.  With  all  its  frantic  horrors,  one  cannot  but  feel 
astonishment  at  the  invention  displayed  by  the  artist  in  the  creation  of 
these  fabulous  creatures."  Middle  picture,  5  ft.  If  in.  by  3  ft.  11^  in. 
Each  wing,  5  ft.  If  in.  by  1  ft.  lOJ  in.  (2.)  1198.  A  triptych.  The 
temptation  of  S.  Anthony.  In  the  central  division,  the  saint,  kneeling 
with  uplifted  hands,  averts  his  eyes  from  a  table  at  which  demons  in 
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extraordinary  shapes  are  feasting*  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  hobgoblins 
and  apparitions.  In  the  background  is  a  city  on  fire.  In  the  right 
wing,  S.  Anthony  is  being  dragged  over  a  bridge,  and  carried  through 
the  sky  by  the  Evil  One.  In  the  left  wing,  the  saint  is  sitting  with  a 
book,  signed  Iheronimus  Bosch,  Middle  picture,  1  ft.  6j  in.  by 
2  ft.  4  in.,  each  wing,  2  ft.  lOj  in.  by  1  ft.  ^  in. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  strange  monuments  of  per- 
verted genius  to  a  picture  in  the  Berlin  collection  by  BARTHOLOMiBus 
DB  Brutn,  an  eminent  German  artist  of  the  former  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  whose  works  bear  a  close  affinity  in  style  to  those  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  are  favourably  distinguished  from  those  of  his 
contemporaries  by  their  general  resemblance  to  the  psdntings  of  the 
Van  Eycks,  and  their  early  followers.  This  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  specimen  (639)  of  this  master  above  alluded  to.  It  represents  the 
Blessed  Virgin  sitting  on  a  carpet,  and  holding  on  her  lap  the  Divine 
Child,  Who  is  adored  by  a  Duke  of  Cleves  on  his  knees.  Two  angels 
floating  in  the  sky  hold  a  crown  over  S.  Mary's  head.  Behind  is  a 
hilly  landscape,  in  which  SS.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalene  are  seen 
doing  penance.     4  ft.  6^  in.  by  3  ft.  9|  in. 

As  this  letter  is  perhaps  already  too  long,  I  will  not  include  in  it,  as 
was  my  original  design,  an  account  of  the  ancient  Christian  paintings 
of  the  schools  of  Cologne,  Swabia,  and  Westphalia,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Prussian  Capital.  To  these  pictures,  and  several  others  by  Wohlge- 
muth, Altdorfer,  Holbein,  Lucas  Cranach,  &c.,  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  I 
will,  with  your  consent,  devote  a  third  and  concluding  communication. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  F.  Russell. 


THE   HORSHAM  PEW  CASE. 

The  law  regarding  pews  in  parish  churches  has  for  many  years  been 
quite  a  "  household  word'*  with  us  ;  but,  old  as  the  subject  is,  we  do 
not  think  that  our  readers  will  find  fault  with  us  for  calling  their 
special  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  above  case,  which  has  made 
no  small  stir  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  actionis  causa  arose. 
The  facts  seem  to  have  been  as  follows : 

A  Mr.  Rawlison,  who  had  resided  at  Horsham  since  1 837,  always 
attended  the  parish  church  with  his  family,  but  had  no  seat  assigned  to 
him.  In  February,  1852,  a  pew  became  vacant  on  the  death  of  a  lady, 
who  was  considered  to  have  held  it  in  right  of  a  house  in  which  she 
resided.  This  house  came,  after  her  death,  into  the  occupation  of  tlie 
sister  of  one  of  the  defendants,  who  claimed  the  pew  on  this  ground. 
Before,  however,  she  took  possession,  Mr.  Rawlison  with  his  family 
had  done  so  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  three  churchwardens. 

VOL.  XIII.  c  c  c 
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The  defendants,  considering  that  this  was  a  wrongful  occupation,  vent 
early  one  Sunday,  took  their  seats  in  the  pew,  and  refused  to  admit 
Mr.  Rawlison  on  his  presenting  himself  at  the  door.  This  caused 
a  slight  disturbance,  and  ex  hoc  oritur  actio,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
undertaking  to  indemnify  Mr.  Rawlison  against  the  expenses  of  the 
proceedings.  After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides, 
and  carefully  weighing  the  evidence,  Dr.  Phillimore,  the  learned  judge 
of  the  Chichester  Coubistorial  Court  delivered  his  judgment. 

After  mentioning  very  shortly  the  facts  as  before  set  out,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that,  according  to  the  common  law  ecclesiastical,  both 
before  and  since  the  Reformation,  the  use  of  the  church  had  been  free 
to  all  parishioners.  Since  the  Reformation,  fixed  seats  had  been  intro- 
duced instead  of  moveable  ones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  in  use 
previously,  and  to  have  been  in  some  cases  the  su))ject8  of  private  pro- 
perty, but  that  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  church,  no  innovation 
was  made  upon  this  principle  of  the  ancient  law. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  all  seats  in  churches,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  in  the  disposition  of  the  ordinary,  who  exercised 
in  the  first  instance  his  authority  through  the  churchwardens,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Consistorial  Courts. 

^  The  decision  of  these  courts,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  common  law,  had  long  ago  decided  the  following  points  :— 
First — That  according  to  the  general  law  there  could  be  no  property  io 
seats,  and  that  the  sale  and  lease  of  them  was  wholly  illegal.  Secondly 
— lliat  all  private  rights  in  seats  must  be  held  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  Consistorial  Court,  technically  called  the  faculty,  or.  thirdly,  by 
prescription,  which  implied  the  previous  grant  of  the  faculty  since  lost. 
Fourthly — There  was  what  is  called  a  possessory  right,  accruing  on  the 
allotment  of  a  seat  to  a  parishioner  by  the  churchwardens,  or  from  their 
sanctioning  his  possession  of  the  seat.  This  right  was  not  good  against 
the  ordinary,  who  might,  on  cause  being  shown  to  him,  make  a  different 
arrangement,  but  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  possessor  to  main- 
tain a  suit  against  a  mere  disturber. 

The  learned  Doctor  then  proceeded  to  state  that  Mr.  Rawlison,  the 
promoter  of  the  suit,  had  been  examined  himself,  and  had  sworn  that  he 
was  placed  in  his  seat  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  "  upon  whom,"  he  said,  '*  the 
active  duties  of  churchwarden  appeared  to  devolve.*' 

The  two  other  churchwardens  had  been  examined  by  the  defendants; 
the  first  of  them  (Mr.  Aldridge)  said  that  he  was  ill  at  the  time»  and  that 
neither  then  nor  since  had  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
remaining  churchwarden  (Mr.  Lee)  swore  that  Mr.  Rawlison  did  not 
consult  him  previously  to  occupying  the  seat,  and  that  he  objected 
to  his  doing  so  ;  but  he  did  not  swear  that  he  desired  Mr.  Rawlison  to 
abandon  his  seat,  or  indeed  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  upon  the  subject 
till  July,  1851,  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  churchwarden.  He  swore  that 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  incumbent,  admitted  that  he  had  seated  Mr.  Rawli- 
son in  the  first  instance,  and  Mr.  Stapleton,  another  witness,  spoke 
also  to  Mr.  Thorpe's  having  subsequently  sanctioned  the  occupation  of 
the  seat  by  Mr.  Rawlison. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Thorpe  himself  swore  positively  to  the  con- 
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traiy,  8o  did  Mr.  Rawlison,  so  did  the  Incumbent,  though  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  consent  of  the  churchwardens  was  given  after  or 
before  Mr.  Rawlison*s  taking  possession. 

It  did  not,  however,  matter  much  whether  Mr.  Rawlison  was  origi- 
nally seated  with  the  sanction  of  a  churchwarden  or  not,  for  that 
he  had  occupied  the  seat  for  several  months  with  the  implied  sanction 
of  all  the  churchwardens,  and  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
of  them  to  disturb  him,  was  a  fact  not  attempted  to  be  controverted  in 
the  case ;  and  that  the  allotment  of  this  pew,  which  was  vacant  at  the 
time,  appeared  to  have  been  a  perfectly  proper  and  legal  act,  whether 
regard  were  had  to  the  particular  station  of  Mr.  Rawlison  in  the  parish, 
or  to  the  general  arrangement  of  seats  in  the  parish  church. 

Lastly,  it  was  not  denied  that  Mr.  Rawlison  was  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  the  seat  which  he  had  so  occupied  for  many  months,  by 
the  defendants,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  laid  in  the  Ubel. 

The  defence  set  up  upon  the  other  side,  was  then  commented  on  by 
the  learned  Doctor. 

The  allegation  pleaded  that  the  seat  in  question  had  been  occupied 
for  a  considerable  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  mansion,  then 
tenanted  by  a  sister  of  Mr.  Hurst,  one  of  the  parties  in  the  cause, 
but  it  could  not  plead,  either  substantially  or  in  terms,  that  the  seat  was 
attached  to  the  mansion  either  by  faculty  or  by  prescription.  It  did 
not  deny  that  the  person  who  inhabited  the  mansion  previously  to  Miss 
Hurst,  died  in  January,  1851,  when  the  seat  became  vacant,  and  that  it 
was  shortly  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Rawlison ;  nor  was  it  pleaded 
that  any  attempt  was  made  by  Miss  Hurst  to  take  possession  of  it 
either  by  herself  or  by  deputy  until  the  month  of  August,  1851, 
she  having  only  become  possessed  of  the  mansion  in  the  July 
preceding. 

The  allegation  further  pleaded  that  Mr.  Rawlison  had  never  been 
seated  with  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  any  of  the  churchwardens, 
that  they  had  expressly  refused  their  sanction,  and  that  he  had  been 
seated  by  the  vicar  alone. 

The  allegation,  however,  did  not  contain  the  averment,  which  it  was 
most  natural  for  the  defendants  it  should  have  contained,  that  the 
defendants,  the  alleged  intruders,  had  ousted  Mr.  Rawlison  and  taken 
possession  of  the  seat  under  the  authority  (supposing  them  to  have 
possessed  any)  of  the  churchwardens. 

It  appeared  from  the  cross-examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  that  there 
had  existed  for  some  years  previously  to  the  time  Mr.  Rawlison  began  to 
occupy  his  seat,  a  practice  prevalent  at  Horsham,  of  buying  and  selling 
seats  in  the  parish  church,  so  systematically  carried  on,  that  a  register 
was  kept  of  the  supposed  value  of  the  seats ;  that  this  illegal  and  dis- 
creditable traffic  had  been  countenanced  by  some  vicars,  and  had  been 
sanctioned  and  abetted  by  the  churchwardens  in  direct  violation  of  the 
duty  which  they  had  by  solemn  declaration  bound  themselves  to  fulfil, 
and  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  surmise,  that  the  real  objection  to  Mr. 
Rawlison  being  seated,  arose  from  the  fact  of  his  being  seated  according 
to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  in  defiance  of  the  iUegal  custom 
referred  to. 
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The  learned  Doctor  then  warned  the  churchwardens  of  Horsham, 
that  if  they  continued  to  foster  and  abet  an  offence,  which  they  were 
bound  to  prevent  and  extirpate,  and  to  disregard  the  solemn  obligation 
to  maintain  the  Ecclesiastical  law,  which  they  had  contracted  on  their 
institution  into  their  office,  they  might  find  that  they  had  subjected 
themselves  to  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  punishment. 

The  learned  Doctor  stated  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  that  the  promoter  had  succeeded  in  proof  of  the  averments 
in  the  libel,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  sentence  of  the  court 
in  accordance  with  his  prayer ;  and  the  defendants  were  monished  that 
they  should  refrain  for  the  future  from  intruding  themselves  in  the  pew 
in  question,  and  from  disturbing  Mr.  Rawlison  and  his  family  in  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  same.  And  further^  they  were 
condemned  in  the  costs  of  this  suit. 


ENGLISH    SERVICE-BOOKS    IN  THE  PEPYSIAN  LIBRARY, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbar  Sir, — Mr.  Dickinson's  list  of  Ancient  English  Service-Books, 
first  printed  in  your  pages,  but  now  obtainable  in  a  separate  form,  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  students  in  ritualism.  But  it  is  singularly  defi* 
cient  in  notices  of  the  Service-Books  remaining  in  the  Cambridge 
Libraries.  The  Compiler  seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  University 
Library  and  to  those  of  his  own  college  (Trinity)  and  a  few  others. 
But  no  search  seems  to  have  been  made  in  Archbishop  Parker's  library 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  the  Pepysian 
Library  at  Magdalen  College,  or  in  the  Libraries  of  the  smaller  colleges. 
On  a  late  hurried  visit  to  the  University  I  thought  I  would  try  to  re- 
medy this  defect,  and  I  will  tell  you  with  what  success^ 

I  found  the  Fitzwilliam  Library  apparently  very  rich  in  manuscript 
service-books,  especially  in  illuminated  copies.  But  there  is  no  index 
that  is  of  the  least  value.  A  very  large  number  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts of  this  kind  are  merely  registered  by  their  class-marks  without 
any  attempt  at  classification  or  description.  And  as  the  books  are 
locked  up,  so  that  one  cannot  take  them  down  without  the  help  of  the 
assistant-keeper,  (whom,  however,  I  found  very  civil  and  intelligent, 
and  who  has  prepared  of  his  own  accord  a  good  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Library)  it  is  really  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  resident 
Master  of  Arts,  and  very  difficult  even  for  such  an  one,  to  learn  what 
treasures  the  Museum  may,  or  may  not,  contain  in  this  department.  It 
is  surely  discreditable  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Syndicate  that  they  do  not  em- 
ploy a  competent  person  to  catalogue  their  MSS.  and  liturgical  books. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  getting  access  to  the  Corpus  Christi 
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Library  that  oo  Cambridge  man  will  wonder  that  I  did  not  even  attempt 
to  gain  admission. 

Owing  to  the  kind  attention  of  the  Rev.  V.  Raven,  tutor  of  Magda* 
lene,  I  was  able  to  make  a  better  search  in  the  Pepysian  Library.  This 
most  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  books  is  preserved,  by  the  ex- 
press direction  of  Pepys  himself,  in  the  exact  order,  and  in  the  selfsame 
bookcases,  in  which  he  arranged  it ;  and  there  is  a  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  contents,  written  almost  wholly  (it  would  seem)  in  his 
own  hand.  But  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  find  the  books  even  when 
you  have  the  Catalogue  before  you.  since  the  volumes  are  all  arranged 
according  to  their  size,  and  are  numbered  successively  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest.  And  these  numbers  run,  according  to  the  lengths  of 
the  shelves,  from  one  book-case  to  another,  round  and  round  the  room. 
Nothing,  however,  would  be  easier  than  to  make  a  key  to  this  arrange- 
ment, showing  in  what  shelves  such  a  sequence  of  numbers  would  be 
found,  and  then  this  fine  collection  would  be  in  excellent  working 
order.  The  considerate  civility  I  met  with,  in  this  college,  made  me 
less  regret  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Pepys  on  the  use  of  hit  books. 
But  it  was  very  painful  to  feel  that  the  hour  or  more  I  spent  in  the 
Pepysian  Library  was  so  much  lost  time  to  the  gentleman  who  so 
kindly  admitted  me  and  assisted  me  in  my  search ;  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence I  contented  myself  with  the  briefest  inspection  and  the  shortest 
possible  notes.  Before  I  give  the  results  of  my  search  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  express  regret  that  the  Pepysian  library  should  have 
been  within  the  last  few  years  removed  from  the  original  place  where 
Pepys  left  it,  into  two  very  unsuitable  rooms  in  the  Master's  lodge. 
Such  a  removal  is  primd  facie  wrong,  and  there  are  other  reasons 
for  lamenting  it  which  I  forbear  from  mentioning. 

I  shall  notice  the  books  according  to  their  order  in  Pepys'  enumera- 
tion, and  that  will  also  be  according  to  their  size. 

No. 
23  A  Salisbury  Prymer.     Small  12mo.    printed  at  Paris.     1532. 
136  Hore  beate  Marie  Virginis  secundum  usum  insignis  ecclesie  Eboriensis.     Lon- 
don.   Jhon  White,    no  date.     Small  l2mo. 
301  Psalterium  ad  usum  ecclesis  Sarisburiensis.     Small  12mo.     London :  John 

Kyngston  and  Henry  Sutton.     1 565. 
1198  A  MS.  Servicium  de  omni  officio  episcopali  consernente  (sic)  chorum  .... 
secuniium  usum  ecclesie  anglicane. 

I  had  no  time  to  examine  more  particnlarly  this  cnrions  volume. 
1 238  Processionale  ad  usum  insignia  ecclesis  Sarisboriensis.     London.     1554. 
1374  The  English  l^rymer.     Loodon.    JobnByddelL     1535. 
1403  The  Manual  of  Prayers,  or  the  Prymer  in  English  and  Laten,  set  forth  by 
Jhon,  by  Goddes  grace  and  the  Kynge's  calling,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  at 
the  comaundement  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lorde  Thomas  Crumwell, 
Lorde  PriTie  Scale,   Vicegerent  to  the  Kynge's  Highness.     London. 
John  Waylande.     1539. 
1576  An  illuminated  MS.    The  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  English. 

1699  Manuale  ad  nsnm  peroelebris  ecclesis  Sarisburiensis.     Londini.     1554. 

1700  Ordinale,  i.e.  Directorinm  Sarum.    4to.     London;  Richard  F3rnBon.  1503. 

(This  edition  was  edited  by  Magister  Gierke.) 

1748  Portiforium  seu  Breviarium  ad  insignia  ecclesiae  Sarisbariensis  usum.    Pars 

Hyemalis.     London.    Joannes  Kyngston  et  Henr.  Sutton.     1555. 

1749  Ditto.      Pars  Estivalis.    On  title-page :  London,  1555;  but  in  the  colo- 

phon :  Paris,  Francis  Regnault.    1535. 
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1823  Manaale  •ocundam  asnm  matris  eocletiie  Ebonoenits.    Pwfeet     SumH  4to. 

Wynkyn  de  Woide.     1509. 
1848  Hone  Beatiaaims  Yiiginia  Mariae  ad  leffitimam  Sarubniieiiaia  eodesia  riUun. 

lUaminated.     Paris.    Fr.  Regnaolt     1530. 
2795  Mittale  ad  uaom  iniignia  ae  peroelebris  eodcM  Sanim.    Folio.    On  TeUnm. 

No  date  or  piinter'a  namo*  bat  with  platea  of  tho  fojal  nwmf  tlw  fall  siie 

of  the  page,  at  the  beginaing  and  end. 

These  appear  to  be  the  only  books  of  the  uses  of  the  uDreformed 
English  Church  in  the  Pepysian  Collection ;  and  I  hope  these  notioesy 
though  very  brief,  may  be  found  useful.     Yours  fedthfuUy, 

M.A. 
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London,  30M  October,  1852. 

My  obar  Mb.  Editor, — ^Having  lately  returned  from  a  short  stay  in 
the  north  of  France,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  hearing  what  is  doing  in  the  way  of  Church  restora* 
tion  there.  Although  from  the  shortness  of  my  stay  at  both  the  cities 
upon  whose  churches  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  few  remarks,  1  had  nut 
time  to  put  down  anything  on  paper,  the  particular  part  of  the  church 
to  which  the  restorations  were  directed,  namely,  the  altars,  seems  to 
me  to  deserve  a  notice,  however  slight. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Wulfran,  Abbeville,  although  only  a 
portion  of  the  nave  has  ever  been  completed,  struck  me  as  the  finest  I 
had  ever  seen.  Whether  it  is  the  shortness  of  the  completed  part,  or 
the  lowness  and  wretchedness  of  the  whitewashed  brick  choir,  that  pro- 
duces this  e£fect,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  the  loftiness,  beauty, 
and  massiveness  of  the  groined  roof  are  most  imposing.  There  are 
five  new  altars.  The  largest  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  Lady  Chapel  par  excellence,  the  cor- 
responding altar  on  the  north  side  being  now  dedicated  to  '*  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours,*'  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  models  of 
ships  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  reredos  is  of  oak,  very  sharply 
carved,  and  of  modem  elaborate  German  Gbthic  design,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pierced  work  about  it.  The  design  on  the  whole  is  good,  but 
it  rather  loses  effect  from  want  of  massiveness.  This  reredos  forms 
as  it  were  a  framework  for  a  life-size  representation  of  the  Assump- 
tion. This  is  executed  in  white  plaister,  the  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  crowned,  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  clouds,  with  cherubs 
of  the  "  head -and- wings  "  character  peeping  out  from  them.  Light  is 
let  in  from  above,  behind  the  reredos,  and  from  a  little  distance  the  ef- 
fect is  certainly  striking.  There  is  a  little  polychrome  in  the  roof  just 
over  the  altar, — ^blue,  with  gold  stars, — and  an  inscription  giving  the 
dates  of  the  erection  and  consecration.  There  is  no  colour  or  gilding 
on  the  reredos. 
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The  second  altar  is  ia  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  reredos 
contains  a  representation  in  deep  relief  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 
S.  John  stands  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  is  in  the  act  of  pouring 
water  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  Above  is  the  Eternal  Fatbbr,  sur* 
rounded  by  the  Host  of  Heaven,  and  from  Him  descends  the  Dove, 
cruciformly  nimbed.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  about  one* 
third  the  size  of  life,  those  above  smaller.  In  a  panel  below  this  are 
two  angels,  bearing  the  head  of  S.  John  in  a  chaiiger.  The  altar  itself 
is  open  in  front,  and  supported  by  four  columns,  and  within  these  is  a 
large  reliquary  (?)  of  oblong  form,  with  a  high-pitched  cover.  The 
whole,  both  reredos  and  altar,  are  elaborately  coloured  and  gilt  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  possible ;  and  though  perhaps  in  this  as  in  the 
others  I  am  about  to  describe  the  character  of  the  figures  is  hardly  as 
severe  as  might  be  desired,  they  are  very  reverentially  treated,  and  ex* 
cited  my  warmest  approbation. 

Going  round  the  church,  I  now  take  you  to  the  westernmost  altar 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  This  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  of 
the  new  altars.  The  effect  however  is  to  my  mind  much  marred  by  the 
framing  of  the  reredos.  It  is  of  renaissance  work  and  square,  and  as 
full  of  colour  and  gilding,  and  as  carefully  executed  as  the  rest.  The 
Cupids  in  the  pillars  and  the  admission  of  the  Pagan  element  in  the 
design,  altogether  take  away  from  the  devotional  effect  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  produced.  The  altar-piece  represents  the  nativity. 
Our  Lady  adoring  and  S.  Joseph  also  kneeling  but  holding  a  lighted 
candle  in  one  hand  and  shading  it  with  the  other.  The  stable  with 
the  oxen  and  all  the  details  are  fully  represented.  Figures  appear  at 
the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses  and  one  is  looking  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  High  up  to  the  right  are  the  shepherds,  and  the  an- 
gels bearing  the  scroll  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Dxo  "  appearing  to  them, 
with  the  miraculous  star.  The  altar  itself  is  panelled  in  seven  compart- 
ments in  front,  and  one  on  either  side,  and  in  each  is  a  scene  in  deep 
relief  of  the  actual  Passion,  the  centre  one  being  the  Crucifixion. 
These,  from  being  smaller,  required  more  delicate  carving  and  colouring, 
and  they  have  had  it :  not  a  countenance,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the 
work,  but  shows  the  most  minute  and  careful  attention,  and  the  result 
is  really  gratifying. 

The  reredos  to  the  next  altar  contains  the  Last  Judgment.  Our 
Lord  in  the  centre,  seated  on  a  cloud  and  surrounded  by  the  saints  in 
heaven,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  being  conspicuous.  Below,  to  the  left, 
angels  conducting  and  attending  the  righteous  on  their  exit  from  the 
grave,  and  on  the  right  demons  dragging  the  wicked  to  the  flames  of 
hell,  which  issue  from  a  chasm.  There  is  no  colour  in  this  bas-relief, 
and  from  the  multitude  of  figures  they  are  much  smaller,  but  still  as 
carefully  carved  as  those  in  the  other  altars,  A  little  gilding  is  intro- 
duced in  the  nimbs,  and  also  in  S.  Peter's  keys  and  S.  Paul's  sword. 
On  three  pinnacles  above  the  reredos  stand,  in  the  centre  S.  Raphael 
weighing  the  souls,  and  on  either  side  S.  Michael  and  8.  Gabriel,  the 
former  treading  the  dragon  under  foot.  These  figures  are  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  life,  and  fully  coloured  and  gilt. 

The  last  of  the  new  altars  is  dedicated  to  S.  Wulfran,  the  patron 
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eaint  of  the  church.  The  design  of  the  reredos  is  very  simple ;  three 
figures  in  niches, — the  centre  one  that  of  S.  Walfran,  vested  as  an 
Archbishop,  and  being  rather  larger  than  the  others.  The  vestments 
are  most  delicately  rendered ;  they  are  of  correct  mediaeval  shape,  and 
the  patterns,  fringes,  clasps,  and  jewels,  brought  out  with  surprising 
vividness.  The  altar  is  in  panels,  three  in  the  front  containing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Saint,  the  one  to  the  right  representing  S.  Wulfran 
praying  for  the  life  of  an  executed  criminal,  who  is  seen  hanging  in 
the  background. 

It  is  I  think  a  very  satisfactory  sign  to  find  that  so  much  trouble  and 
money  has  been  thus  expended  upon  these  altars,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  most  ofiends  the  prejudices  of  our  countrymen  to  find  not 
only  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  cheap  vases  and  tawdry  and  dirty  artificial 
flowers  upon  the  altars,  but  the  eJtars  themselves  utterly  mean  and  in- 
decent. 

The  gorgeous  west  Aront  is  being  carefully  restored  in  the  exterior ; 
but  from  the  extreme  elaborateness  of  the  ornament,  and  the  size  of 
the  building,  the  work  necessarily  proceeds  but  slowly.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  mention  that  in  each  of  the  chapels  containing  the  la^t 
four  altars  above  described  there  is  a  new  confessional  of  carved  oak. 
The  design  is  good  and  well  executed,  though  a  little  too  German  in 
idea  quite  to  please  me.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
upon  what  principle  confessionals  are  constructed  as  they  ore  at  pre- 
sent ;  one  centre  compartment  for  the  Priest  and  two  for  the  penitent  ? 
There  is  never  room  for  more  than  one  Priest  in  the  centre,  why  there- 
fore two  for  the  penitents  ? 

I  am  now  going  to  take  you  to  Rouen,  where,  unfortunately,  I  had 
but  little  time  to  see  all  I  wished.  The  restorations  in  the  Cathedral 
are  at  present  confined  to  the  exterior,  llie  stone-work  is  being  very 
carefully  executed,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  appears  to  be  a  faithful 
copy  of  what  it  replaces.  The  gorgeous  rose  window  in  the  north 
transept,  a  wonder  of  delicate  foliage  in  moulding,  although  greatly 
hidden  by  scaffolding,  is  already  telling  out  with  revivified  beauty.  One 
moulding  which  entirely  surrounds  the  window  struck  me  exceedingly. 
It  is  formed  of  a  series  of  angels  with  outspread  wings.  Tliey  are  of 
course  small,  but  being  delicately  carved  the  effect  is  very  beautiful. 
The  new  cast-iron  spire,  although  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge 
of  it  until  quite  completed,  to  my  mind  appears  a  failure,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Guide  Book  is  fiir  wrong  in  likening  it  to  the  chimney  of  a 
large  manufactory.  From  one  account  I  heard  it  was  to  be  painted  to 
represent  stone,  from  another,  that  it  was  to  be  gilt :  one  plan  as 
unreal  and  objectionable  as  the  other.  The  tower  and  spire  are  incon- 
gruous ;  they  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  two  different  buildings,  and 
had  been  put  together  by  mistake.  This  effect  may  be  somewhat 
removed  when  the  pinnacles  at  the  four  comers  of  the  tower  are  added, 
but  at  present  it  is  not  happy. 

The  works  at  S.  Guen  hax'e  been  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  as 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  entire  new  west  facade  will  testify.  Two 
western  towers  surmounted  by  stone  spires  flank  an  elaborately  de- 
signed front,  the  whole  qnite  new,  and  looking  wonderfully  clear  and 
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fresh.  The  toweni  and  spires,  though  good  in  themselves,  want  not 
only  height  but  massiveaess,  placed  in  their  present  position  with  such 
a  church  behind  them.  The  architects  here  seem  to  have  adopted  a 
custom  with  which  poor  Pugin  found  so  much  fault,  namely,  that  of 
making  figures  serve  as  finials  to  canopies  and  pinnacles;  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  they  almost  use  groups.  The  finial  of  the  canopy  to 
the  centre  doorway  at  S*  Ouen  is  the  not  uncommon  representation  of 
the  Holy  TaxNiTT,  the  Fathbs  above  holding  the  crucifix,  with  the 
Dove  at  the  ear  of  the  Sayioub.  There  is  a  similar  one  in  a  like  po- 
sition at  Abbeville. 

A  new  altar,  well  executed  in  white  stone,  has  been  set  up  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  north  transept,  facing  however  south. 

Before  I  conclude,  a  word  or  two  about  the  new  church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Bon  Secoura  may  not  be  uninteresting.  This  church  having  been 
described  at  length  in  your  Number  for  February,  1848,  from  engrav- 
ings, my  remarks  may  be  considered  as  supplemental  to  that  account. 
The  side  doors  have  neither  of  them  porches.  The  very  deeply  recessed 
western  doorways  are  jier  se  effective,  but  certainly  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  whole  church.  The  sculpture  in  the  tympana  is  not  yet 
quite  finished,  and  the  doors  themselves  both  here  and  in  the  aisles  are 
yet  to  be  added.  The  effect  of  the  interior,  from  every  window  in  the 
church  being  filled  with  stained  glass,  is  decidedly  religious,  but  were 
it  not  for  the  glass  I  think  it  would  be  the  coldest  looking  church  I 
ever  saw.  The  groining  of  the  nave  roof  is  rather  poor,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  building,  piers,  arches,  and  roof, 
are  built  of  smoothed  stone  of  one  uniform  colour,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  one  longs  for  colour.  The  tower  internally  is  open, 
with  a  thin  arch,  showing  a  small  rose  window  high  up.  The  high  al- 
tar and  the  fittings  of  the  choir  are,  I  presume,  those  belonging  to  the 
old  church  :  they  are  as  bad  and  as  mean  as  can  be.  The  altar  (the 
reredos  of  which  contains  the  celebrated  image  of  '*  Notre  Dame  de  Bon 
Secours,")  is  in  the  north  aisle  :  it  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  very 
beautifully  carved.  The  reredos  contains  the  image  above  mentioned 
holding  the  infant  Sayioub,  and  an  angel  in  a  niche  on  either  side  :  the 
reredos  is  beautifully  coloured  and  gilt.  The  centre  figures  are  literally 
"  dressed,"  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  having  on  a  white  satin  gown. 
The  tabernacle  and  candlesticks  are  very  beautiful,  but  I  think  of  a 
little  too  early  a  type :  they  are  richly  jewelled.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  even  on  so  gorgeous  an  altar  as  Uiis  is  trumpery  vases  with  arti- 
ficial flowers  should  be  suffered.  The  pavement  to  this  chapel  is  of 
coloured  and  white  marble  arranged  in  patterns,  and  the  screen — a  low 
one — of  silvered  metal  of  good  design.  There  is  an  altar  in  the  oppo- 
site aisle.  Polychrome  is  being  added  in  the  cieling  of  the  apse.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is,  I  think,  far  superior  to  the  exterior,  which 
taken  as  a  whole  I  do  not  think  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Almost  all  the 
windows  have  portraits  of  the  donors  in  the  costume  of  the  present  day. 
The  effect  is  not  unsuccessful.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  they 
adjoin  the  "stations,"  which  are  here  rendered  in  stained  glass,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  windows,  the  approximation  is  a  little  unpleasant. 

The  east  elevation  is  on  the  exterior  very  ineffective ;  the  apse  is 
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thrown  up,  uid  onderneath  crawls,  as  it  weie»  a  poljgoiial  aiale,  with 
low  lean-to  roof  and  little  windows,  serring  for  a  aacritty.  The  effect 
is  bad,  and  for  convenience  in  nae  must,  I  should  think,  be  eqaallj  an- 
satis^tory.  The  interior  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  ahnost 
covered  with  votive  tablets  taken  from  the  old  chnrch,  which  do  not 
improve  the  appearance.  "  J'ai  prie  k  Marie  et  j*ai  €i6  exanc^"  is  the 
ftivoorite.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  position  of  the  ehvrdi 
standing  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  cliff,  and  overlooking  Rouen  to  the  tight 
and  the  Seine  rolling  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  islands. 

I  trust  your  readers  will  excuse  not  only  the  length,  but  the  very 
desultory  character  of  my  communication ;  but  as  they  are  no  doubt 
tired  already,  I  will  add  no  more  but  that 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Very  ainoerdy  yours, 

W.C.  L. 


ON  THE  CHURCHES  OF  WALES. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  numerous  tourists  of  every  dasa,  who  are 
induced  every  summer  and  autumn  to  perambulate  the  romantic  scenes 
of  Wales,  that  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  generally  small  and  mean 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  other  ports  of  the  kingdom,  except  perhaps 
in  the  kindred  mountainous  districts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
They  seem  to  be  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  wondrous  beauties 
of  nature,  which  on  all  sides  astonish  and  delight  the  eye,  and  al- 
though they  may  occasionally  appear  to  harmonize  in  a  pctureaqne 
point  of  view  with  the  landscape  of  which  they  form  a  part,  yet  it  will 
be  readily  admitted,  that  the  Welsh  churches  are  generally  poor  and 
insignificant :  this  will  apply  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
more  mountainous  and  romantic  districts,  and  more  to  the  northern 
than  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  principality,  and  the  cause  of  this 
architectural  inferiority  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  poverty  and 
slender  resources  of  a  country  so  rugged  and  so  thinly  peopled,  and  in 
which  the  only  material,  a  coarse  slaty  stone,  is  quite  incapable  of 
fine  work. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  Third- Pointed  style  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  over  all  others,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  the  architectoxal 
features  are  so  coarse,  and  so  ill-defined  as  to  give  little  or  no  indica- 
tion of  their  date. 

In  North  Wales,  the  comparatively  few  churches  of  superior  order 
occur  almost  entirely  close  to  the  English  border,  and  are  quite  Eng- 
lish in  their  character,  as  Wrexham,  Gresford,  Mold,  Hanmer,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Welsh-Pool ;  still  a  few  exceptional  specimens  of  good 
architecture  are  found  elsewhere  and  some  tolerable  details  wiS  be 
found  even  in  remote  parts,  like  Anglesea  and  Ueyn,^  where  the  sur&ce 
of  the  country  is  not  mountainous. 

1  The  extreme  portton  of  Caemarvcmriiire,  hitherto  UtOe  fisited  or  aotioed. 
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In  South  Wales,  the  fine  architectural  specimens  are  not  only  more 
nnroerous,  but  the  work  is  more  elegant  and  generally  of  a  higher 
order  than  is  to  be  seen  in  North  Wales,  probably  on  account  of  the 
greater  resources  of  the  country ;  yet  there  is  in  both  portions  of  the 
principality  a  general  coarseness  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
though  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  in  the  different  counties  certain 
slight  variations  and  peculiarities.  In  every  part,  fine  and  elegant  ar- 
ohitecture  must  be  considered  as  exceptional,  though  we  are  willing 
to  allow  a  good  measure  of  rude  grandeur,  aui  generis^  to  the  singular 
churches  of  the  Englishry  of  Pembrokeshire,  which  have  been  so  well 
described  and  iUustrated  by  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  "  Archseologia  Cam- 
brensis." 

The  two  cathedrals  of  North  Wales  partake  in  a  remarkable  degree 
of  the  general  coarseness  and  poverty  of  architecture,  while  those  of 
the  two  southern  sees  are  distinguished  by  elegance  and  beauty  of  detail 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  the  noblest  churches  of  England.^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  border  county  of  Monmouth,  still  semi- 
Welsh  in  many  respects,  has  many  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  a  Welsh 
type*  though  it  also  boasts  of  several  really  fine  and  interesting 
churches. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Welsh 
churches.  In  the  more  rugged  and  mountainous  districts,  most  of  the 
churches  are  very  small  and  low,  having  neither  aisle  nor  distinct 
chancel,  nor  tower ;  but  only  a  single  bell  in  an  open  arch  above  the 
western  gable.  In  some  cases  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  and  the  windows  are  usually  small  and  few 
in  number,  there  being  often  none  at  all,  either  on  the  north  side,  or  at 
the  west  end. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire,  we  find  a 
rude  cruciform  plan,  with  clumsy  transepts,  as  at  Llanbedr  Goch,  Llan- 
llyfni,  Llanelhaiam,  Llanrhos,  Llangerniew,  &c.,  the  transepts  being 
often  set  very  far  eastward;  sometimes  there  is  an  ill- proportioned 
chapel  attached  to  one  side  of  the  chancel,  as  at  Llannor,  Trefdraeth, 
Talyllyn,  Penmachno,  Oyfiin,  Llanrwst,  &c. 

Another  type  of  church,  not  uncommon  in  parts  of  North  Wales,  es- 
pecially in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  is  what  may  be  called  the 
double-bodied  church,  i.  e.,  two  equal  aisles  or  bodies,  having  separate 
roofs,  and  divided  by  an  arcade,  but  often  without  the  slightest  archi- 
tectural  distinction  of  chancel.  Of  this  kind  are  Aberifraw,  Uanengan, 
Abergeley,  S.Asaph  parish  church,  Llysvaen,Bodvari,  Llangollen,  Chirk. 
&c.  in  North  Wales ;  and  Llandingat,  Ystrad,  and  Cayo  in  South  Wales. 
Sometimes  there  is  one  transept,  with  the  double  body,  as  at  Caermar- 
then,  S.  Ishraael,  &c. 

The  triple  arrangement  so  usual  elsewhere,  is  very  uncommon  in 
churches  of  the  true  Welsh  type,  but  may  be  seen  at  Conway,  and 

>  Of  monastic  churches,  those  of  Valle  Cmcu  in  North  Wales  ;  of  Neath,  Strata 
FtoridA,  Abbey  Cwmhir,  Brecon,  and  Margam  in  Sonth  Wales,  were  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  of  fine  architecture.  Brecon  priory  church  atill  remains  perfect,  of  the 
others  bat  few  details  are  well  preserved  except  at  Valle  Cruds,  where  the  First- 
Pointed  work  is  very  fine. 
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It  has  now  been  fitly  applied  to  the  ase  of  the  University,  and  it  waift 
on  this  occasion  the  scene  of  the  Warden's  splendid  hospitality. 

On  the  day  before  making  the  visit  to  Dorham,  the  members  of  th^ 
Institute  went  to  W  ark  worth  and  Alnwick,  and  were  entertained  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  Alnwick  Castle.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Hartshome  had  previously  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  Alnwick 
Castle,  and  he  accompanied  the  excursionists  over  the  deserted  keep 
and  ruins  of 
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which,  if  restored,  would  form  a  yet  more  palatial  monument  of  feudal 
grandeur,  presenting  remains  of  the  architecture  of  various  periods. 
The  party  were  unable  to  visit  the  interesting  vicinity  of  Morpeth, 
where  there  is  a  gate-tower  to  the  castle  of  its  early  lords;  a  fine 
parish  church  of  Middle- Pointed  work ;  and  the  beautiful  new  church  of 
S.  James,  recently  erected  in  the  Romanesque  style,  through  the  ener- 
getic devotion  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Grey,  the  Rector.    Within 
three  miles  from  Morpeth,  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Wansbeck. 
there  is  also  the  fine  gate-tower  of  Bothal  Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.     The  barony  was  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bertram,  and,  through  the  families  of  Ogle  and  Cavendish, 
has  descended  on  the  Duke  of  Portland.     The  parish  church  of  Bothal 
is  an  edifice  of  Middle-Pointed  work,  in  which  some  interesting  por- 
tions of  an  earlier  church,  and  a  fine  altar-tomb,  with  efiigies  of  Sir 
Robert  Ogle  and  the  heiress  of  Bertram,  are  preserved.     A  church, 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  said  to  have  stood  some- 
what lower  down  the  river,  but  there  are  not  any  remains  of  it.     The 
Templars  had  a  preceptory  at  no  great  distance  northward.     The  Rev. 
Henry  Hopwood  is  now  Rector  of  Bothal. 

The  church  of  Warkworth  (S.  Laurence)  was  hastily  visited ;  as  it 
has  not  been  described,  a  few  remarks  may  be  acceptable.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  Norman  fabric.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  with  a  spacious 
south  aisle,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  aisle  opens  under 
wide  arches,  supported  by  clustered  piers  of  good  First- Pointed  work. 
These  arches  form  five  bays.  The  north  wall  is  pierced  by  a  row  of 
five  narrow,  deeply-splayed  lights,  under  rounded  heads.  The  door- 
way of  a  north  porch  has  been  blocked  up.  On  the  south  side  the 
lights  of  the  aisle  are  of  restored  Perpendicular  work.  There  is  a  fine 
porch,  with  stone  roof  of  First- Pointed  groining ;  the  central  boss  is  a 
shield,  the  bearing  defaced.  Remains  of  Norman  coping  are  on  the 
chancel  wall,  and  there  is  one  small  round-headed  window ;  but  the 
other  lights  of  the  chancel  have  given  place  to  modem  windows  of  the 
meanest  character.  The  tower  is  early,  and  of  rude  architecture,  and 
was  not  part  of  the  Norman  plan.  It  opens  under  a  doorway  made  in 
the  Norman  wall,  and  what  was  probably  the  original  western  window 
has  been  blocked  up  ;  it  carries  a  spire.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
impressive.  The  chancel-arch  is  Norman  ;  though  plainly  moulded,  it 
has  been  fine :  it  Is  now  depressed,  and  of  ruinous  aspect.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  original  high-pitched  roof,  the  chancel  was  vaulted 
with  stone.     The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle  are  open.     The  chancel 
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the  Anglesea  churches ;  but  the  prevailing  character  in  North  Wales 
is  clearly  Third-Pointed,  and  generally  of  a  poor  kind ;  several  win- 
dows are  square-headed,  and  some  quite  debased ;  many  others  have 
the  four-centred  arch,  with  very  wide  lights,  and  often  with  tran- 
soms. The  arcades  too,  are  not  unfrequently  of  four-centred  arches, 
and  in  the  better  specimens,  with  octagonal  or  clustered  piers,  llie 
really  fine  Third-Pointed  churches  of  Wrexham,  Gresford,  Mold,  Han- 
mer,  and  Holt ;  the  steeple  of  Northop,  and  the  porch  of  Holyhead, 
we  may  entirely  exclude  as  not  belonging  to  a  Wdsh  type. 

In  South  Wales,  the  specimens  of  the  earlier  styles  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  of  South  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Oower,  appear  to  belong  to  the  First-Pointed  style,  and  in  some 
instances  are  almost  Norman. 

Besides  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Llanda£f,  Brecon  Priory  and 
College  Chapel,  Neath  Abbey  (now  sadly  ruined  and  defaced)  and  S. 
Mary's,  Haverfordwest,  there  are  fair  and  characteristic  First-Pointed 
examples  at  lianbadam  Vawr,  Lantwit  Major,  and  elsewhere  in  Gla- 
morganshire. Of  real  Norman  there  is  but  little,  for  S.  David's  must 
be  ^dled  transitional,  and  also  the  arch  of  Strata  Florida;  the  best 
examples  are  the  curious  Priory  church  of  Ewenny,  and  the  church  of 
Llantrissant. 

The  churches  of  Coyty  and  Coychurch  have  good  transitional  and 
Middle-Pointed  work  and  are  handsome  and  interesting  structures,  but 
hardly  Welsh  in  their  character ;  and  of  pure  Middle- Pointed  work. 
South  Wales  has  one  beautiful  example  in  the  chancel  of  Hodgeston — 
some  good  windows  in  the  chancels  of  Kidwelly  and  Swansea,  and 
several  windows  and  some  other  details  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan 
and  Pembroke. 

A  few  superior  specimens  of  Third-Pointed  work  in  South  Wales 
have  more  the  character  of  Somersetshire  churches,  as  Cardi£f,  with 
its  fine  tower,  Tenby,  and  perhaps  Cardigan. 

Throughout  Wales,  where  arcades  occur,  the  arches  are  often  quite 
plain  and  without  moulding^  and  the  piers  merely  square  pieces  of  wall 
without  capitals.  Sometimes  the  arches  are  extremely  flat  or  straight- 
sided,  or  greatly  misshapen  and  unsightly,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  date.  In  other  cases  we  find,  especially  in  North  Wales,  a 
late  arcade  of  four-centred  arches. 

The  chancel  arch  is  often  wanting  in  North  Wales  and  several 
chancels  are  scarcely  distinguished  at  aU.  But  in  South  Wales  the 
chancels  are  better  developed  and  distinguished,  and  the  arch  generally 
exists. 

The  roofs  are  frequently  open,  and  in  North  Wales  present  some 
picturesque  though  coarse  work  with  trefoils  or  quatrefoils  above  the 
collars.  Some  are  of  a  much  higher  order  and  far  more  ornamental,  as 
at  Cilcain,  IJanydloes,  and  Ruthin. 

Over  the  altar  the  roof  is  often  coarsely  boarded  and  panelled. 

There  is  not  unfrequently  a  stone  bench  against  the  wall,  especially  in 
South  Wales.  One  occurs  in  the  curious  semicircular  apse  at  Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyll,  in  Anglesea. 

Of  ecclesiological^tures  we  fijid  of  course  little  that  is  ornamental 
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in  the  rade  churches  of  the  Welsh  type,  except  roodscreens*  which  are 
rather  nnmerous ;  and  some,  as  at  Llanrwst,  Conway,  Llanengan,  Llane- 
gryn,  and  Llanano,  are  really  fine  and  good.  Others  are  however  tery 
coarse  and  plain. 

In  Pembrokeshire  and  in  Gower  are  several  hagioscopes;  in  the 
former  coanty  are  some  of  very  unusually  large  size,  from  the  transepts 
to  the  chancel. 

Piscinae  and  sedilia,  where  they  occur,  are  commonly  of  the  roughest 
description.  Some  sedilia  of  a  better  kind  occur  at  Kidwelly,  in  Caer* 
marthenshire,  and  at  Castle  Martin,  S.  Nicolas,  Pembroke  (much 
defaced),  Huberston,  and  in  the  fine  chancel  of  Hodgeston  in  Pembroke- 
shire :  a  few  other  instances  may  perhaps  be  found,  but  chiefly  in  ex- 
ceptional churches.  There  is  a  good  variety  of  fonts^several  early  ones 
of  different  character  may  be  seen  in  Anglesea  and  in  South  Wales. 
In  the  latter  a  very  common  form  is  a  square  bowl,  scolloped  at  the  base 
and  set  on  a  cylindrical  stem.  Those  of  Third- Pointed  work  are  nsuallj 
plain  and  poor,  and  some  are  of  post-reformation  date.  There  is  more 
stained  glass  than  might  have  been  expected  in  so  poor  a  country,  and 
some  fair  specimens,  though  often  mutilated^  may  be  seen  atLlanrfaaiader 
in  Kimerch,  Llanfair  (near  Ruthin),  and  Llandymog  in  Denbighshire, 
and  Diserth  in  Flintshire. 

Monumental  effigies  and  ancient  gravestones  of  highly  interesting 
character  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  principcdity.  At  Lant- 
wit  Major  and  Margam  in  Glamorganshire,  are  several  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  Without  indicating  more  particularly  the  character 
of  each,  we  can  mention  the  churches  of  Corwen,  Bettws  y  Coed, 
Llanarmyn  in  Yil.and  Penmynnyd  in  North  Wales,  and  those  of  Ewennj. 
Penalley,  and  Tenby  in  South  Wales,  as  possessing  good  monumental 
remains  of  different  kinds.  There  are  very  few  brasses — the  only  one 
not  very  bad  is  at  Swansea. 

There  are  some  very  curious  crosses  in  the  churchyard  at  Penalley 
and  elsewhere,  and  some  are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  public  roads  as 
at  Carew. 

The  porches  are  often  uncommonly  large,  particularly  in  Pembrokeshiit. 

In  order  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  shortly  the  prevailing  character  of  the  ecclesiasticai 
buildings  in  each  county  of  Wales  separately. 

I.  NoaTH  Wales. 

Anolksxa. — ^The  churches  of  this  county,  though  generally  small 
and  mean  in  appearance,  will  be  found  when  examined,  often  to  possess 
features  rather  superior  to  the  churches  of  genuine  Welsh  type  in  other 
counties  of  North  Wales. 

The  chancel  arch  is  often  found,  and  the  chancels  are  better  developed 
and  distinguished,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  window  with  flowing  tracery, 
but  probably  of  Third«Pointed  period,  which  seems  almost  peculiar  to 
Anglesea  and  has  a  very  good  appearance  at  the  east  end,  as  may  be 
seen  at  Llandydlio,  Heneglwys,  Newborough,  &c.  The  Third-Pbinted 
style  prevails  as  in  other  counties,  and  as  might  be  expected,  often 
very  coarse,  but  there  are  some  earlier  features. 
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The  diminutive  church  of  Llanfair-pwllgwyngyll  retains  its  semi- 
circular apse,  unique  in  Wales. 

The  curious  Priory  church  of  Penmon  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Norman  work ;  and  there  is  a  door  of  that  style  at  Aberifraw. 

There  is  but  little  First- Pointed  except  a  good  chancel  arch  at  Llan- 
gristiolus,  but  Middle-Pointed  windows  are  not  so  uncommon.  Very 
few  churches  have  aisles  or  towers — some  are  rather  irregular  in  plan 
as  Llanddona — of  awkward  cruciform  arrangement  as  Llanbedr  Ooch 
— or  with  ungraceful  chapels  ranging  with  the  chancel  as  Trefdraeth, 
Pentraeth,  and  Llangadwalader.  The  church  of  Newborough  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  a  Welsh  church,  without  aisles  or  tower,  but  loftier 
than  usual  and  not  devoid  of  good  details. 

The  churches  of  Beaumaris,  Llaneilian,  and  Holyhead,  may  be  con- 
sidered exceptional,  though  Holyhead  has  in  some  measure  the  awkward 
Welsh  cruciform  plan,  but  its  ornamental  exterior  on  the  south  side, 
and  especially  its  magnificent  porch,  are  of  very  different  stamp  from 
the  common  Welsh  Third-Pointed.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
Llaneilian,  which  is  further  remarkable  for  a  curious  chapel  approached 
by  a  passage  from  the  chancel. 

Beaumaris  is  much  like  an  ordinary  English  church,  with  aisles  and 
clerestory,  and  some  Middle  and  some  Third-Pointed  work.  These 
three  churches,  with  those  of  Llanvechell  and  Penmon,  we  believe,  are  the 
only  instances  of  original  towers.  There  are  some  Norman  and  First- 
Pointed  fonts  at  Heneglwys,  Llangristiolus,  and  Trefdraeth,  and  a  very 
curious  one  at  Llanjestyn.  Two  little  churches,  Llandysilio  and 
Llangwyfan,  are  singularly  situated,  being  at  high  water  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea. 

Many  of  the  Anglesea  churches  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
accurately  described  and  illustrated  under  the  article  "  Mona  Mediseva," 
in  the  "  Archseologia  Cambrensis/' 

.  CAsaNABvoNSMiRx. — Here  the  churches  are  generally  very  Welsh  in 
character,  the  greater  part  small,  without  aisles  and  very  coarse.  The 
cruciform  plan  occurs  in  the  fine  church  of  Clynnog,  and  at  Uanllyfui, 
Llanbublig,  and  Uanelhaiarn.  In  the  district  of  Lleyn,  where  the 
churches  are  numerous,  we  find  some  double- bodied  specimens,  as  at 
Abererch,  Aberdaron,  and  Llanengan. 

Besides  the  cathedral  church  of  Bangor,  there  are  two  specimens  of 
the  triple  arrangement,  Conway  and  liangwnadl,  neither  of  which  can 
be  considered  as  exceptional  in  architectural  character. 

A  Norman  door  exists  at  Aberdaron ;  and  at  Gyffin  is  a  First-Pointed 
doorway  ;  and  at  Beddgelert,  which  was  once  a  priory  church,  are  two 
good  First-Pointed  arches,  and  an  eastern  triplet,  wuth  indications  of 
other  good  features,  now  swept  away.  There  is  a  little  Middle-Pointed 
work  in  the  south  aisle  of  Bangor  cathedral,  and  some  windows  at 
Conway  and  Llanbublig ;  but  the  Tliird- Pointed,  as  usual,  prevails. 

At  Clynnog  is  a  large  cruciform  church,  of  greatly  superior  cha- 
racter to  the  generality  of  Welsh  churches,  entirely  late  Third- Pointed, 
with  very  large  windows,  yet  partaking  in  some  measure  of  Welsh 
inelegance,  and  the  cruciform  plan  very  badly  managed.  Attached  to 
this  church  by  a  curious  passage  is  S.  Beuno's  chapel,  rebuilt  on  an 
old  foundation,  in  a  style  similar  to  the  church. 
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At  Abererch,  LJanen|2ran,  and  Aberdaron,  the  Third-Pointed  work  is 
tolerable  for  Wales.  The  cathedral  at  Bangor  is  little  better  than  a 
large  Welsh  Third- Pointed  church,  and  was  rebuilt,  except  a  portion 
of  the  south  side,  in  1 534. 

•  The  bell-gable  prevails  in  this  county,  and  there  is  rather  a  pretty 
specimen  of  one  at  Llanrhos.  Towers  occur  at  Conway.  Llanenganp 
Rhiw,  Clynnog,  Llanbublig,  and  Llannor,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 
That  at  Llannor  is  a  poor  kind  of  saddle-back  steeple.  At  Criocieth 
are  some  very  odd  flat  arches.  At  Conway  and  Llaneng^  are  fine 
rood-screens. 

Several  churches  have  been  recently  rebuilt. 

Denbighshire. — ^This  county  has  rather  more  variety  in  its  pbyiical 
character  than  the  two  last  named,  but  its  churches  are  generally 
of  Welsh  type,  except  the  fine  examples  before  named,  close  to  the 
English  bonier :  i.e.  Wrexham,  Gresford,  and  Holt.  Of  these,  Wrex- 
ham is  a  very  grand  Third-Pointed  church  externally,  with  an  enriched 
tower,  something  after  the  Somersetshire  fashion,  but  less  good  inter- 
nally. Oresford  has  also  a  fine  tower,  and  well  finished  Third-Pointed 
exterior,  with  aisles  and  clerestory,  but  no  distinct  chancel.  It 
has,  however,  some  earlier  indications,  the  arcades  are  not  very 
elegant,  but  there  is  a  rood-screen,  and  a  good  deal  of  stained  glass. 
Holt  is  a  handsome  church,  but  less  rich,  and  without  clerestory ;  more 
of  the  Cheshire  stamp. 

In  the  wilder  and  more  mountainous  districts,  the  churches  are 
mostly  small,  and  without  towers,  very  much  as  in  Caernarvonshire. 
Some  have  chapels  attached  to  the  chancel,  as  Llanrwst  and  Yspytty 
Evan.  The  cruciform  plan  occurs  at  Uangerniew,  and  in  most  cases 
there  are  no  aisles. 

In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  douUe 
body  is  very  common,  sometimes  with  a  coarse  tower,  as  at  Uanvair, 
Chirk,  Abergeley,  Denbigh,  Uanrhaiader  in  Kimerch,  Llanvwrog, 
Llandrillo  in  Hhos,  &c.,  sometimes  with  a  bell-gable,  as  liansannan. 
Llaneilian,  Llysvaen,  &c.  The  triple  arrangement  occurs  at  Rhuabon, 
a  church  much  modernized,  which  never  seems  to  have  been  quite  of 
the  Webh  stamp.  And  atLlanrhaiader  Mochnant  the  chancel  has  north 
and  south  aisles,  but  the  nave  has  none. 

There  is  little  of  any  style  but  Third-Pointed  in  the  churches  of 
this  county ;  but  some  of  the  windows  are  very  tolerable,  and  there 
are  considerable  portions  of  stained  glass  remaining,  especially  in  the 
churches  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

There  are  some  very  singularly  shaped  arches  at  Llanfwrog,  tiie 
piers  of  which  have  a  Norman  look,  but  the  whole  is  extremely  coarse 
and  rude. 

The  remains  of  the  beautiful  abbey  church  of  Valle  Cruets  display 
some  very  fine  First-Pointed  work,  though  in  a  state  of  utter  rain  ; 
but  this  of  course  is  quite  an  exceptional  church. 

There  are  some  rood-screens,  more  or  less  perfect,  as  at  Uanrwat^ 
Derwen,  Llanrudd,  &c.  At  Ruthin,  where  the  church  is  much  altered 
and  modernized,  is  a  finely  panelled  roof. 

Fliktsbisb. — Here  we  find  some  exceptional  specimens  in  tfae  parts 
adjacent  to  England,  but  the  rest  of  the  county  contains  churches  of 
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the  Welsh  type,  much  resembliog  those  of  Denbighshire ;  some 
double  bodied,  as  Llanasa,  S.  Asaph  parish  church,  Treyddyn,  Gilcain, 
Rhuddlan,  Caerwys,  Hope,  &c. ;  others  are  merely  single  churches,  as 
Cwm,  Diserth,  Meliden,  Nannerch,  &c.  In  some  occur  towers,  in 
others  only  the  bell-gable.  At  Holywell,  and  in  the  old  church  of 
Flint,  the  arrangement  was  triple,  but  the  latter  is  destroyed,  and  the 
former  completely  modernized,  except  what  appears  to  have  been 
Norman  piers. 

llie  remains  of  Basingwerk  priory  still  exhibit  some  fair  First- 
Pointed  work,  horribly  mutilated.  The  cathedral  of  8.  Asaph  has 
some  Middle  and  some  Third-Pointed  work,  but  generally  very  plain, 
and  not  rising  very  high  above  the  larger  parish  churches.  It  has 
moreover  been  partially  modernized,  but  its  position  is  fine,  and  its 
large  central  tower  and  superior  loftiness  give  it  much  advantage  over 
Bangor. 

At  Caerwys  is  a  Middle-Pointed  window,  but  every  thing  else  in 
the  Welsh  part  of  the  county  seems  to  be  Third-Pointed,  or  debased. 
At  Northop  is  a  very  fine  late  tower,  disproportionate  to  the  church. 

Of  exceptional  churches.  Mold  is  a  very  handsome  late  Third- 
Pointed  one,  resembling  Wrexham  in  some  points,  but  with  much  finer 
arcades,  having  panelled  spandrils ;  the  tower  modern,  and  the  clere- 
story and  chancel  unfinished. 

Bangor  has  some  Middle-Pointed  windows,  and  Hanmer  is  a  fine 
Third-Pointed  church  of  the  Cheshire  type.  Hawarden  is  a  large 
church  with  central  tower,  but  no  transepts,  and  a  large  chancel.  The 
arrangement  is  not  at  all  Welsh,  but  tiie  work  approximates  to  the 
Welsh  character  in  some  respects,  though  some  of  it  is  superior,  but 
the  church  is  much  modernized. 

There  is  a  very  fine  wood  roof  at  Gilcain,  some  stained  glass  at 
Diserth  and  Mold,  but  very  little  screen-work. 

Mbbiombtbshibx. — ^This  county,  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  Welsh 
in  Wales,  is  no  less  so  as  reg^ds  its  churches,  than  in  its  other  features. 
The  churches  are  so  much  of  the  Welsh  sort  already  noticed,  especially 
in  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire,  (and  generally  below  the  average  even 
of  that)  as  to  require  scarcely  any  particular  notice.  Towers  are  here 
more  rare  than  ever,  the  only  three  that  we  are  aware  of,  not  modem, 
being  at  Corwen,  Towyn,  and  Llandrillo — and  the  narrow  single  form 
without  aisles  is  the  most  common,  though  sometimes  a  chancel  arch 
may  be  found,  as  at  Llanbedr.  The  cruciform  arrangement  occurs  at  Cor- 
wen and  Towyn,  better  developed  than  usual ;  the  chapel  attached 
to  the  chancel  may  occasionally  be  seen,  and  the  characteristic  Welsh 
roof  is  very  common.  There  is  scarcely  any  work  anterior  to  Third- 
Pointed,  except  in  the  reaUy  remarkable  churches  of  Towyn  and  LJana« 
ber,  which  form  quite  a  contrast  to  the  small  and  uninteresting  buildings 
that  are  seen  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting in  Wales.  Towyn  is  cruciform  with  aisles  to  the  nave,  and 
plain  but  genuine  Norman  arcades,  over  which  is  an  unaltered  Norman 
clerestory,  a  feature  rarely  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  In  other  re- 
spects the  church  is  not  remarkable. 

lianaber  is  a  more  elegant  church,  and  displays  an  excellent  speci- 
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men  of  a  Firet-Pointed  church  with  the  original  clerestory,  and  arcades, 
and  door,  all  of  reallj  good  work — a  fact  singular  apd  almost  astonish- 
iog  in  North  Wales.     It  has,  however,  no  tower. 

At  Uanegryn  may  be  seen  a  very  fine  rood-screen,  and  also  some 
pleasing  restoration  and  improvements  in  progress,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  member  for  the  county. 

In  the  forsaken  and  dilapidated  church  of  Llandanwg  is  a  boarded 
cieling  over  the  sanctuary,  on  which  stiU  remains  some  rude  painting. 

There  are  some  tolerable  remains  of  Vanner  Abbey. 

MoNTQOMBBTSHiRB. — ^This  may  be  called  a  mixed  county,  for  though 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  very  Webh  in  all  points,  the  district 
which  contains  the  chief  towns  and  the  largest  population,  ia  quite 
Anglicized  and  part  of  it  seems  always  to  have  been  so.  Of  the  Welsh 
portions,  much  the  same  may  be  said  as  respects  the  churches  as  in  the 
adjacent  counties.  There  are  a  few  indications  of  Norman,  as  at 
Pennant  Melangell,  Uanvechan,  and  Uandrinio,  but  the  prevalent 
character  is  Third-Pointed  as  usual,  and  usually  of  a  late  and  poor 
sort.  The  bell-gable  is  here  often  replaced  by  a  wooden.  belfry»  ft  fea- 
ture less  characteristic  and  less  ecclesiastical.  There  i^  some  churches 
of  double  plan,  as  at  Meifod  and  Llanfair,  but  the  single  plan  ia  most 
common. 

Towers  are  not  common  in  the  really  Welsh  part  of  the  county.  Id 
the  other  part  they  are  usually  low  and  rude,  and  often  sunnpunted  by 
a  wooden  belfry.     In  many  instances  the  churches  have  been  rebuilt. 

Those  of  Welsh  Pool,  Ouilsfield,  Montgomery,  and  Kerry,  are  large, 
and  scarcely  at  all  Welsh. 

At  Welsh  Pool  is  a  fine  Middle-Pointed  chancel,  much  of  Shropshire 
character.  At  Montgomery  the  plan  is  cruciform  without  aislea»  with 
the  tower  forming  one  transept.  There  are  several  rood-screens,  but 
mostly  mutilated,  as  at  Newtown  old  church,  Montgomery, Uanwddelyn. 
&c.  and  at  Pennant  Melangell,  a  curious  carved  gallery  on  which  is 
represented  the  legend  of  S.  Monacella.  The  fonts  do  not  s^em  to 
call  for  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  Llanydloes  deserves  particular  notice  for  ita  fine 
wooden  roof,  and  aUo  its  beautiful  First-Pointed  arcade,  which  is  of  the 
best  character,  and  is  supposed  with  good  reason  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Monastic  church  of  Abbey  Cwmhu-  in  Radnorshire. 

Certainly  neither  the  arcade  nor  roof  seem  to  belopg  properly  to  a 
church  so  coarse  in  other  respects. 

SoTTTH  Walbs. 

BftacKWocKSHiBB. — In  this  county  and  in  those  of  Cardigan  and 
Caermarthen  are  found  most  of  the  plainer  and  more  ordinary  churches 
of  South  Wales.  We  see  here  much  of  the  same  kind  of  church  as  in 
North  Wales,  except  that  towers  are  more  fre<|uent^  though  very  rough 
and  coarse,  and  the  open  belfry  less  common.  The  churches  are  mostly 
rather  larger  than  in  North  Wales,  but  the  single  arrangement  ia  still 
the  most  frequent.  At  Talgarth,  Uandevalle.  and  Uao^gadoc  we  find 
one  aisle  to  the  nave. 

The  Third-Pointed  style  prevails  here  as  elsewhere  in  Wales,    l^me* 
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times  a  rude  oddly-shaped  arch  occors  as  at  Bruullys,  which  church 
has  also  a  detached  tower.  There  are  some  early  fonts  and  some  muti- 
lated rood-screens. 

In  some  small  churches,  as  in  the  two  Abergwessin  churches,  there 
is  scarcely  any  architectural  character  of  any  sort,  and  the  condition  of 
several  of  them  is  quite  disgraceful  from  dirt  and  neglect. 

The  grand  church  of  the  Priory  at  Brecon  forms  an  exception  to  the 
prevailing  style  of  churches  with  its  beautiful  Flrst-Pdnted  chancel 
and  fine  cruciform  arrangement,  though  even  here  the  tower  and  the 
general  contour  of  the  exterior  are  very  plain.  Another  very  fine 
First-Pointed  specimen  is  seen  in  the  Christ's  College  chapel  at  Brecon, 
now  unhappily  much  decayed  and  neglected.  And  we  may  class  as 
exceptional  also  the  large  churches  of  Crickhowell  and  S.  Mary  at 
Brecon.  The  formar  is  cruciform  with  aisles  to  the  nave,  with  both 
First  and  Middle*Pointed  work,  and  a  central  tower  with  wooden  spire. 

S.  Mary's,  Brecon,  has  aisles  and  First-Pointed  arcades,  with  a  toler- 
ably well  •finished  Third-Pointed  tower. 

Cardigansbirb. — llie  churches  of  this  county  more  nearly  approach 
the  North  Welsh  type  than  in  any  other  of  South  Wales.  The  pre- 
vailing arrangement  is  without  aisles  and  rarely  cruciform,  but  there 
is  usually  a  chancel  arch  though  rude.  There  are  several  towers  of  a 
coarse  sort,  but  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  churches  are  without 
one.  At  Llanshysted  there  is  a  curious  bell-cote  over  the  east  end 
of  the  nave.  In  several  instances  there  is  one  aisle  to  the  nave,  as 
Ystnad,  where  the  arcade  is  very  rude  with  plain  wall-piers  having 
no  caps.    The  only  instance  of  triple  arrangement  is  at  LlandyssuU. 

There  are  cruciform  churches  at  Llanbadarn  Vawr.  Llandewi  Brevi 
and  Llanvihangel.  The  first  large  and  imposing,  without  aisles  and  of 
plain  First- Pointed  style,  but  with  a  doorway  of  excellent  mouldings. 
The  tower  is  central  and  very  large,  and  the  whole  has  a  character  of 
somewhat  rude  grandeur.  Llandewi  has  unluckily  been  much  dilapi- 
dated and  partially  rebuilt. 

The  church  at  Cardigan  is  late  Third- Pointed  of  a  style  not  Welsh,  yet 
neither  rich  nor  pure  and  having  a  very  flat  chancel  arch  and  no  aisles. 

'llie  remains  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida  are  now  but  very 
small,  but  there  exists  one  very  curious  and  rather  graud  doorway  of 
late  Norman  character,  with  some  ornamental  features  scarcely  belong- 
ing to  that  style,  and  quite  unique. 

Caermarthbnshibe. — A  large  part  of  this  county  has  the  churches 
of  the  usual  Welsh  character,  sometimes  with  towers,  but  oftener  with 
bell  gables,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  double  arrangement,  e.g.  Caer- 
marthen,  Llangunnor,  Llandingat,  Cayo,  &c.  Sometimes  a  transept  is 
added  as  at  Caermarthen.  The  arches  are  generally  very  plain,  and 
there  are  arcades  of  the  rudest  kind  at  Cayo,  and  at  Llandingat,  but  in 
the  chancel  of  the  latter  they  are  tolerable  Third-Pointed  with  mould- 
ings. We  find  here  towers  with  corbel-table  under  the  battlement,  and 
a  stair  turret,  but  of  very  indefinite  date. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  coast  and  adjoining 
Pembrokeshire  there  are  churches  approaching  in  character  to  some 
which  we  shall  notice  in  Pembrokeshire,  as  S.  Clear*s,  Llanstephan,  and 
Pembrey.     In  some  are  strangely  shaped  arches,  which  may  possibly 
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be  early,  and  at  S.  Clear's  are  Norman  features.    Se?eral  of  the  fonU 
also  are  of  early  character. 

Two  churches  somewhat  exceptional  are  Kidwelly  and  Llaiigfaanie. 
Both  are  cruciform,  but  at  Kidwelly  is  a  western  steeple  with  a  stone 
spire  of  good  height,  but  coarse  work^  and  a  good  Middle- Painted 
chancel.  At  Llaughame.  the  plan  is  more  regular  cmcifonn,  with  oen* 
tral  tower  and  no  aisles,  and  tiie  architecture  chiefly  Third-Pointed ;  it 
has  also  a  stone  reredos  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 

GLAMoaoAKsHiBi. — ^This  county,  so  much  varied  in  its  pkyaicsl 
aspect,  has  also  more  variety  in  its  churches  than  any  other  Welsh 
county,  and  at  the  same  time  more  of  really  good  architecture. 

The  Welsh  type  of  church  is,  however,  seen  all  over  the  oooaty, 
though  usually  less  mean  and  with  more  of  architectuFsl  chander  than 
elsewhere.  Besides  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  liandaff,  some  hurge  and 
good  churches  quite  of  English  aspect,  occur  in  the  vale  of  OkmoigaD, 
while  in  the  district  of  Oower  they  are  of  a  strongly  maiked  character, 
though  not  spacious  or  elegant,  and  bear  a  considerable  resemblanee  to 
those  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  the  south  of  Pembrokeshire.  The 
military  character  of  the  towers  prevails  not  ezdutively  in  Gower,  but 
throughout  the  gpreater  part  of  Glamorganshire,  and  some  of  them  are 
vaulted  within. 

There  are  a  few  Norman  specimens,  the  most  complete  and  iaterestp 
ing  of  which  is,  the  Priory  church  of  Ewenny,  which  seems  to  unite 
both  the  military  and  monastic  style.  The  arcades  at  Llantriaaant  are 
also  genuine  and  Early  Norman,  and  small  indications  of  the  style  ap- 
pear at  S.  Bride's  Major,  and  elsewhere. 

At  Llantwit  Major,  is  a  very  large  and  curious  diurch,  partaking  of 
both  Welsh  and  English  character,  and  comprising  two  divisions ;  the 
western  of  which  is  without  aisles,  but  the  eastern  has  both  north  and 
south,  the  tower  standing  between  theuL  To  the  west  end  of  the 
western  division,  is  attached  a  ruinous  building,  which  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  College.  There  are  portions  of  all  three  Pointed 
styles,  and  a  rich  stone  reredos,  but  the  arcades  are  quite  coarse,  and 
the  piers  square,  without  capitals.  In  this  church  and  churchyard,  is 
a  perfect  magazine  of  curious  ancient  crosses  and  gravestones. 

We  need  hardly  notice  here  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Liandaff,  as  its 
fine  architecture  is  altogether  exceptional  and  distinct  from  the  loosl 
style.  It  is  however  remarkable  for  the  want  of  transepts.  Nor  are 
the  ruins  of  the  once  fine  abbeys  of  Neath  and  Margam  mudi  to  the 
point,  though  the  scanty  and  ill-treated  fragments  which  still  exist 
speak  of  much  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Besides  the«e,  there  are  of  an  exceptional  kind,  the  fine  churdies  of 
Coyty,  and  Coy  church,  both  cruciform,  with  central  tower,  the  latter 
with  aisles  and  clerestory,  with  much  of  the  Herefordshire  type,  and 
chiefly  transitional  from  First  to  Middle- Pointed.  At  Coyty,  Uie  work 
is  chiefly  good  Middle- Pointed,  and  there  are  some  good  pisduK. 

The  elegant  Third-Pointed  tower  of  Cardiff  is  also  exceptional  and 
quite  of  the  Somersetshire  kind,  as  is  the  body  of  the  church,  though 
plainer.  Somewhat  similar  are  the  tower  of  Llanbeiddian  and  the 
arcades  and  other  features  of  Cowbridge,  though  its  tower  is  a  strsngcly 
rude  one. 
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There  are  several  churches  with  aisles,  except  in  Gower,  but  perhaps 
the  commonest  form  is  long  and  single,  as  at  S.  Bride's  Major,  and 
Eglwselan,  with  chancel  properly  developed.  Sometimes  rude  and 
ill-shaped  arches  occur,  but  mouldings  are  not  so  uncommon  as  in  other 
Welsh  counties.  At  S.  Hilary  the  piers  have  no  capitals.  There  are 
several  saddleback  towers  in  Olamoxganshire,  as  S.  Lythan,  Gaerau, 
Newton  Nottage,  and  several  in  Oower. 

With  regard  to  the  Gk>wer  churches,  they  h^ve  been  well  described 
in  an  able  article  by  Mr.  FVeeman,  in  the  Areh^eologia  Cambrensis,  and  all 
their  peculiarities  carefully  noticed.  They  have  in  no  case  any  aisles, 
but  sometimes  a  sort  of  transept ;  the  chancel  arches  low  and  small,  and 
often  curiously  misshapen,  and  sometimes  with  large  hagioscopes  on  each 
aide.  The  towers  are  very  rude  and  fortress-like,  having  few  and  small 
openings,  chiefly  mere  slits,  and  square  stair  turrets,  and  are  most 
generally  at  the  west  end,  but  sometimes  on  the  side,  as  at  Llangen* 
nith  and  listen.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  bell  cots  instead  of  towers, 
as  at  Port  Eynon,  Reynaldston,  &c. ;  the  porches  are  very  large  and  the 
chancels  small.  There  is  a  general  character  of  the  1 3th  century  about 
them,  though  very  little  work  of  a  decided  style  or  of  good  mouldings 
can  be  found,  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  Norman  door  at  Rhosilly, 
and  some  good  First- Pointed  work  at  Cheriton.  There  is  a  great 
paucity  of  windows,  and  often  none  at  all  on  the  north  side,  lliere 
are  several  early  fonts,  both  in  Oower  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  both  of  square  and  circular  form. 

The  church  of  Swansea  has  a  Middle-Pointed  chancel,  and  a  tower 
on  the  south  side  of  it,  which  has  a  First-Pointed  appearance,  what  the 
nave  might  once  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Ancient 
gravestones  and  monuments  are  not  uncommon.  A  stone  pulpit 
of  uncommon  sort  occurs  at  Newton  Nottage,  and  a  rood-screen  at 
Uantrythyd. 

PxMBBOKBSBiBB. — ^Thc  chuichcs  of  the  southern  or  English  hun- 
dreds of  this  county  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  northern  or 
Welsh  district,  though  the  Welsh  chiuracter  in  one  form  or  other  may 
be  discerned  in  both. 

The  English  district  may  be  said  to  exhibit  all  the  eccentricities  of  that 
rude  military  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  prevails  more  or 
less  in  a  large  part  of  South  Wales.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  describe  them  here  in  detail,  and  some  of  them  have  already  been 
carefully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  Archaologia  Camirenns, 
We  are  sure  that  they  will  repay  examination,  especially  as  the  parishes 
are  situated  at  short  dist&nces  from  each  other,  in  a  comparatively  flat 
country  on  both  sides  of  Milford  Haven. 

.  We  find  here  taU  towers  of  military  rather  than  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, and  more  often  placed  on  the  side  than  at  the  west  end,  a 
general  irregularity  of  plan,  with  transepts  and  chapels  more  frequent 
than  aisles,  and  aisles  to  the  chancel  more  often  than  to  the  nave. 
The  whole  church  is  generally  roofed  with  a  plain  stone  vault,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  also  vaulted  in  the  coarsest  and  clumsiest 
fashion.  The  porches  are  extremely  large :  all  the  arches  of  the 
rudest  sort,  without  any  mouldings,  and  often  strangely  misshapen, 
even  more  so  than  Gower.    There  is  almost  always  a  chancel  arch. 
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and  Qften  on  one  or  both  sides  of  it  a  hagioscope  ol  enonnoiiB  nze. 
There  are  occasionally  piscine  and  sedilia,  and  severai  odd  projectioDs 
and  recesses,  which  puzzle  ecdesiologists.  The  probable  period  of 
these  churches  is  First-Pointed*  though  there  is  but  little  distinotiTe 
character ;  but  occasionallj  lancet  windows  occur,  and  with  mouldings 
and  shafts^  as  at  Lamphey.  Sometimes  a  few  Middle>Pointed  windows 
may  be  seen,  but  the  greater  part  are  Third-Pointed.  As  in  Gower, 
the  windows  are  few,  and  sometimes  wanting  altogether  on  the  north 
side.  Manorbeer  is  the  most  curious  specimen  of  these  chnrdica.  and 
has  two  aisles  to  the  nave,  divided  by  most  grotesquely  rude  arcades, 
and  a  very  odd  stone  arched  roof  to  a  north  chapel.^  Steynton  has 
also  two  aisles  to  the  nave,  with  rude  arcades ;  but  the  only  other 
two  instances  of  triple  arrangement  are  at  Tenby  and  Carew.  both 
exceptional  churches,  chiefly  in  the  fashion  of  the  west  of  England. 
We  have  also  exceptional  work  in  the  beautiful  Middle-Pointed  ^lancel 
of  Hodgeston,  and  in  the  noble  church  of  S.  Mary,  Haveifordwest. 
which  has  a  First-Pointed  arcade  of  singular  beauty,  with  sculpture  and 
mouldings  that  can  scarcely  be  matched  any  where.  There  are  a  few 
spires,  of  which  Tenby  is  the  best,  for  the  most  part  small  or  un- 
graceful. Some  of  the  churches  of  the  English  portion  to  the  north 
of  the  haven  have  bell  gables  instead  of  towers,  and  some  of  these 
churches,  as  Nolton,  Haroldston,  West  Walton,  and  Walwyns  Castle, 
seem  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  English  and  Welsh 
divisions. 

In  the  Northern  or  Welsh  Hundreds,  the  churches  are  much  less 
important  than  in  the  South,  and  have  rarely  towers  or  aisles.  At 
Llanwnda  are  very  diminutive  aisles ;  at  Nevem,  which  is  a  large 
church,  is  one  on  the  south.  Probably  the  only  instances  of  towers 
are  at  Nevem,  Newport,  and  Kilganran.  There  are  sancte  bell-cots  at 
S.  Nicolas,  Llanwnda,  and  Herbranston. 

The  fonts  are  mostly  early,  and  generally  with  square  bowl  scolloped 
at  the  base. 

There  is  a  rood-screen  at  Manorbeer,  but  they  seem  to  be  rare  in 
this  county. 

The  state  of  several  churches  in  this  county  is  very  bad,  both  from 
neglect  snd  dilapidation,  and  from  the  insertion  of  modem  windows. 

Of  S.  David's  it  is  needless  to  speak  here,  as  its  grand  architectural 
features  are  quite  unconnected  with  the  localisms  of  Pembrokeshire. 
.  RADNoasHiaa. — ^Tbis  small  county,  though  by  some  means  wholly 
Anglicized,  is  in  most  respects  less  improved  and  less  frequented  than 
any  others  Wales.  The  churches  are  mostly  small  and  mean,  bat 
not  exactly  resembling  those  of  other  Welsh  counties.  The  sin^e 
arrangement  without  aisles  is  all  but  universal ;  the  work  is  coarse, 
and  usually  poor  Third-Pointed,  but  sometimes  with  scarce  any  cha- 
racter ;  and  there  are  several  very  short  massive  towers,  surmounted 
by  a  pointed  roof  of  wood  or  tiles.  Llanbister  is  rather  a  curious 
church,  unusually  wide,  without  aisles,  with  a  very  steep  ascent  east- 
ward, and  a  tower  actually  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 

*  Besides  Manorbeer,  the  mosit  interesting  churches  of  this  style  are  S.  NiooU»> 
Pembroke  (a  priory  church),  Amroth,  S.  Florence,  Castle  Bfardiii  Johnstone,  and 
'"eaaUey. 
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The  large  churches  of  Presteign  and  Old  Radnor  are  quite  excep- 
tional :  the  former,  a  large  and  carious  church,  with  much  good  work 
of  different  periods,  and  a  very  large  tower  on  the  side  :  the  latter,  a 
epacious  and  uniform  Third-Pointed  church  of  English  type,  contain- 
ing a  fine  rood-screen,  'ihere  is  also  a  good  rood-screen  in  the  little 
church  of  Llanano. 

The  church  of  the  monastery  of  Ahbey  Cwmhir  must  have  been  a 
▼ery  large  and  imposing  edifice,  with  unusual  length  of  nave ;  but 
little  more  than  the  plan  can  be  traced,  so  complete  is  the  destruction 
both  of  walls  and  arches.  It  was  of  First-Pointed  style,  and  the  fine 
arcade  now  in  the  church  of  Llangdloes,  in  Montgomeryshire,  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  this  diurch. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  S.  BAVO,  AT  HAARLEM. 

Thb  enormous  extent  and  population  of  the  medisBval  Djiocese  of 
Utrecht,  an  extent  of  three  thousand  square  leagues,  a  population  of 
two  millions,  rendered  the  working  of  the  Church  of  Holland  peculiat 
and  somewhat  anomalous.  The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  additionally 
embraced  those  of  the  churches  of  S.  Saviour,  S.  Mary,  S.  Peter,  and 
S.  John.  The  outlying  portions  of  the  country  were,  to  a  certain  ex^ 
tent,  practically,  that  is,  and  roughly,  governed  by  the  great  collegiate 
churches,  by  which  it  was  dotted.  Thus.  Zealand  looked  up  to  our 
Lady  of  Middelburg ;  Guelderland  to  S.  Walburga,  of  Zutphen,  and 
S.  Laurence  of  Arnheim ;  Overysell  to  S.  Michael  of  ZwoUe,  8.  Le- 
buln  of  Deventer,  S.  Plechelm  of  Oldenzaal,  and  S.  Nicholas  of  Caii»- 
pen  :  the  latter  city  illastrious  for  the  great  mystic  named  from  itself. 
Friesland  and  the  adjacent  provinces  to  S.  Martin  of  Groningen,  and 
S.  Vitus  of  Leeu warden  :  North  Holland,  to  S.  Laurence  of  Alkmaar  ; 
South  Holland,  to  our  present  subject,  S.  Bavo  of  Haarlem.  Five  of 
these ;  Deventer,  Middelburg,  Haarlem,  Leeuwarden.  and  Groningen, 
were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cathedrab,  by  Paul  IV.,  when  Utrecht  be- 
came a  metropolis,  and  were  its  suffragans.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation,  there  were  but  two  Bishops  ;  Nicolas  van  Nieuwland.  and 
Godfrey  van  Mierlo,  (1570,  +  1587.)  Since  the  national  (the  so 
called  Jansenist)  Church  of  Utrecht  has  been  out  of  communion  with 
that  of  Rome,  there  have  been  six  more.  The  actual  prelate  is  Henry 
John  Van  Buul,  consecrated  May  10.  1843,  by  the  present  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht.  The  Chapter  has  continued  itself  to  the 
present  day ;  and  for  some  time  maintained  its  rights  with  more  firm- 
ness than  even  that  of  the  Metropolitical  See.  It  has  now,  however, 
succumbed  to  Rome ;  and.  in  consequence  of  its  refusal  to  elect  Bishops, 
the  right  of  nomination  has  devolved  to  the  metropolitan,  who  accord- 
ingly exercises  it. 

llie  Cathedral  of  Haarlem  is  the  largest  church  in  Holland,  that  of 
S.  John  Baptist,  at  Gouda,  ranking  second  to  it.  The  internal  length, 
according  to  the  accompanying  ground  plan,  which  is  orig^al,  and 
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drawn  for  ns  by  a  Dutch  architect*  is  400  ft. ;  a  length  which  would 
give  a  high  rank  among  foreign,  though  not  among  our  own  cathedrali. 
Commenced  by  Albert  of  Bavaria  about  1 390,  it  waa  finished^  in  its 
material  parts,  in  1472 ;  and  the  tower  was  added  in  1516.  This,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  to  be  understood  with  some  limitations.  The  plan  la  best 
explained  by  the  engpraving.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is,  the  eastern 
chapel  to  each  transept,  giving  the  effect  of  double  transepts.  The 
porch  to  the  south-east  is  not  an  unusual  arrangement  in  Dntdi 
churches.  So  it  is  at  Alkmaar  S.  Laurence ;  so  it  is  now*  and  probably 
it  is  only  a  continuation  of  an  older  arrangement,  at  the  Nieuwe  Kirk* 
Amsterdam. 

The  constructional  extends  three  bays  further  west  than  the  ritual 
chancel.  The  exterior  apse  is  circular;  the  interior,  trigonal;  the 
latter  is  a  rare  arrangement  in  Holland.  The  clerestory  of  the  triforinm 
is  of  four  lights ;  and  that  of  the  choir  of  three  lights.  The  triforium  to 
both  has  five  trefoiled  lights,  that  in  the  centre  being  always  blocked. 
The  fourteen  piers  of  the  chancel  are  all  the  same ;  tall,  massy,  drca- 
lar,  with  a  mere  string  for  capitals,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  pier  arches 
almost  dying  into  the  pier  itself*  The  bases  are  octagonal,  on  square 
plinth.  The  piers  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  are  not  stout  enough 
-for  their  height,  have  dodecagonal  flowered  capitals.  The  vaulting  is 
wooden,  but  good  of  its  sort;  it  bears  the  date  of  1530*  The  ataUs 
are  late  and  poor;  the  subsellss  have  been  destroyed,  llie  iood« 
screen,  of  wood  and  brass,  is  very  noble.  It  has  nine  panels  on  each 
side  the  door ;  with  various  grotesque  figures,  as  monkeys  with  shields. 
The  wooden  monials,  two  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
doors,  are  exceedingly  rich,  llie  four  former  have  projecting  buttreaaes ; 
the  two  interior,  a  lion ;  the  two  exterior,  an  opossum.  The  artist 
having  heard  something  of  the  pouch  in  which  that  animal  carries  its 
young,  has,  for  greater  security,  furnished  it  with  a  strap  and  buckle, 
and  attached  it  to  the  opossum's  back.  The  brass  work  between  the 
great  wooden  monials  is  excessively  rich  ;  the  rood-beam,  plainer ;  the 
cresting,  with  a  dog  at  each  end,  is  of  brass.  Towards  the  east  end 
of  the  choir,  is  a  magnificent  brass  eagle,  now  of  course  useless ;.  the 
foot  is  sexfoliated ;  the  stem,  octagonal  and  voluted ;  the  bird  is  repre- 
sented in  its  piety,  like  a  pelican.  The  choir  is  divided  from  the  sur- 
rounding aisle  by  modem  arabesque  work. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  has,  in  each  bay,  a  window  of  three 
lights.  The  fourth  opens  by  a  low  arch  into  the  Schagen  chapel,  now 
kept  locked.  To  the  east  of  this  is  a  small  door,  which  once  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  organs.  The  fifth  and  sixth  bays  open  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Natirity;  on  the  north  side  of  which  are  two  windows  of  six 
lights.  The  south  very  much  resembles  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir ; 
the  chapel  answering  to  that  of  the  Nativity  was  dedicated  to  S.  Mar- 
tin, and  belonged  to  the  confraternity  of  the  Brewers. 
-  The  north  window  of  the  north  transept  is  a  noble  one  of  eight 
lights,  in  two  strongly  marked  divisions.  Above  this,  are  three  small 
gabled  windows.  The  west  side  has  a  double  clerestory ;  the  trifonam 
has  a  screen  of  six  trefoiled  Perpendicular  lights*  (we  use  the  word  in- 
tentionally, since  they  are  thoroughly  English  Third-Pointed.)     The 
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roof  is  flat,  and  wooden ;  there  is,  however,  preparation  for,  and  com- 
mencement of,  vaulting.  This,  if  finished,  would  have  cut  off  the 
highest  windows.  The  south  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  north  transept. 
There  is  here  some  very  excellent  ironwork  in  the  way  of  door  handles. 
'  The  nave  has  six  bays.  The  piers  are  circular,  and  have  capitals 
that  would  be  dodecagonal ;  though,  to  accommodate  the  vaulting  of 
the  aisles,  the  three  sides  that  face  them  are  thrown  into  two ; — thus 
the  capitals  become  hendecagonal.  The  pier  arches  are  of  three  orders ; 
and  the  triforium  is  like  that  in  th^  transepts.  The  clerestory  windows 
are  of  three  lights,  and  the  panelling  is  continued  down  to  the 
triforium. 

The  celebrated  organ  stands  on  a  marble  gallery  towards  the  west 
end ;  its  splendour  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  its  size. 

The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  of  three  lights.  The  fifth  bay 
opens  into  the  pretty  little  HondenslagerskapeL  These  functionaries. 
— the  dogwhippers, — ^had  similar  honour  in  other  countries.  In  Por- 
tuguese Cathedrals,  for  instance,  a  Capella  do9  Enxutaeaee  will  often 
be  found.  The  corbels  of  the  arches  by  which  this  chapel  is  entered  are- 
admirably  worked  in  flowers.    The  vault  of  the  aisle  bears  date  1484* 

The  south  aisle  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  north.  External  buildings 
for  various  ecclesiastical  ofllcials  are  attached  to  it.  That  which 
answers  to  the  Hondenslagerskapel  is  the  Baptistery,  built  in  1473^ 
The  whole  bay  is,  as  it  were,  thrown  out ; — the  entrance  is  by  a  rich 
ninefoiled  refoliated  arch.  At  the  west  end  is  a  kind  of  canopied  seat 
with  flat  desk  in  front ;  through  this  desk  you  get  by  raising  a  part  of 
it  in  the  same  way  as  a  shop  counter.  On  the  south  sjde  is,  in  panel- 
ling, our  Loan  holding  a  globe,  and  in  the  act  of  benediction ; — ^belqw, 
a  father  and  mother  leading  a  child  forward.  On  the  north,  our  Loan 
is  seated :  the  wound  in  His  side  visible :  below  Him,  a  man  giving 
away  bread,  llie  back  of  the  stalls  is  in  twelve  panels,  each  with  ^ 
Dutch  verse,  thus  i 

"Alle  goede  gane  die  oijt  sijn  geveest 
comen  alleen  van  de  Vader  hier  baueni 
en  hebben  beer  cracht  door  de  heyligen  geest,'*  &o. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  church  is  not  striking.  The  tower, 
which  is  central,  is  nevertheless  light  and  elegant ;  the  material  is  wood. 
It  is  octagonal,  and  consists  of  three  principal  stages :  and  is  sur* 
mounted  by  a  light  open  crown,  and  a  cross.  The  whole,  however,  is 
far  too  meagre  and  puny  to  be  a  fitting  belfry  for  so  vast  a  structure. 
The  west  end  has  an  enormous  window,  of  eight  lights,  and  deeply 
recessed  under  it  is  a  double  door,  much  modernised.  It  is  flanked 
by  two  poor  turrets.  There  is,  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept, 
a  slender  turret,  containing  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  roof. 

The  ancient  arrangement  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  figures. 
33  is  the  only  one  which  requires  any  comment.  The  Priest  Peter 
Ballingh  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  Bishop  Van  Mierlo,  and 
eminent  both  for  learning  and  piety.  On  Corpus  Christi,  May  39, 
1578,  he  had  said  mass  at  the  Altar  of  S.  Luke,  and  had  then  gone  to 
the  monument  of  the  De  Wittes — ^at  the  spot  marked  by  the  figure, — to 
pniy  according  to  the  usual  rite  for  the  founder  of  that  Altar.    A 
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crowd  of  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  broke  into  the  cfaiiTdi, 
and  gave  him  three  mortal  wounds.  The  Lady  Mei^tildia  Tander 
Laen  who  was  m  the  Cathedral  hastened  to  the  dying  man  in  time  to 
hear  him  express  his  forgiyeness  of  his  murderers,  and  to  see  bim  ex* 
pire  with  the  words,  Deo  gratias.  The  crowd,  to  shelter  themselves, 
laid  hands  on  a  foreign  soldier,  and  hung  him. 

S.  Bavo,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  is  the  Patron  of 
Haarlem  and  of  Ghent.  He  was  a  disciple  of  S.  Amandus  of  Maea* 
tricht :  and  flourished  about  a.o.  650.     The  proverb  runs: 

Ante  pent  mundot,  veniet  qnaxo  Baro  secondiu. 

As  the  orientalion  of  the  Cathedral  is  east  and  by  north,  while  the 
Deposition  of  S.  Bavo  is  celebrated  on  May  10,  and  his  Translatioa  on 
Oct.  I,  the  supposed  rule  about  the  position  of  the  rising  sun  on  the 
Patron  Saint's  day  does  not  apply  here. 

Those  particulars  in  the  above  description,  which  were  not  obtained 
from  personal  observation,  are  extracted  from  the  Batavia  Sacra  of  the 
learned  Vander  Heussen. 


THE  DURHAM  ANGLO-SAXON  HYMNAL. 

The  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Angb-Saxon  Churchy  with  an  interlinear  Anglo* 
Saxon  Gloss:  derived  chiefly  from  a  Manuscript  of  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury^  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dnrkam, 
Durham ;  Geo.  Andrews.  London  :  Whitaker,  and  Boone.  Sdin* 
burgh  :  Blackwood.  Forming  the  volume  of  the  Sortees  Society 
for  1851. 

Wk  are  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  the  Surtees  Society  have  tamed 
their  attention  to  the  liturgical  and  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the 
ancient  English  Church.  Their  edition  of  the  venerable  Anglo-Saxon 
Paalter  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  with  its  Northumbro-Sazon  gloss,  ia 
worthy  of  much  commendation  ;  the  pity  is,  that  the  volume  was  not 
edited  complete,  and  that  the  very  curious  and  ancient  prolegomena, 
and  the  hymns  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript,  were  omitted.  In  that 
before  us,  we  regret  that  a  somewhat  similar  course  has  been  pur- 
sued.  Nor  does  it  answer  strictly  to  the  title.  The  Manuscript  has 
indeed  been  printed  entire,  but  an  appendix  of  hymns  found  in  other 
manuscripts  has  been  added,  which,  idthough  containing  a  oonsidenble 
number,  is  far  from  complete ;  in  fact,  many  are  omitted  which  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Norman,  in  his  ''  Hymnarium  Sarisburiense,*' 
and  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  use.  The  society  would  have  done  far  better 
to  have  perfected  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Norman ;  and  horn  the 
manuscript  hymns  in  our  public  libraries,  which  are  numerous  and  ac- 
cessible, to  have  compiled  a  complete  English  Hymnarium;    which 
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might  have  formed  a  book  of  reference  for  all  who  are  engiiged  in  the* 
study  of  hymnology.  The  editor  of  the  present  volume  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  ta^ ;  he  would  have  found  assistance  readily  afforded 
by  others,  and  we  are  sorry  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  has 
been  lost. 

The  volume  now  published  is,  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  taken 
mainly  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Chapter  Library,  at  Durham,  and 
dated  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  i« 
clearly  and  boldly  written,  and  is  probably  perfect,  as  it  ends  with  the 
i)sual  Anglo-Saxon  hymns  for  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Trmity»  the  8ano« 
torale  being  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  volume,  and  the  anange*- 
ment  differing  in  many  respects  from  that  adopted  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  coincides  closely  with  the  Cottonian  Manuscript*  JuEos 
A  vi.,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  the  same  period ;  both  are 
glossed  in  Saxon ;  that  in  the  Durham  Library  in  the  West  Saxon  dia- 
lect, and  that  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  ordinary  forms.  And  in 
both,  especially  in  the  Utter,  several  of  the  hymns  are  accompanied  by 
a  musical  notation  of  a  period  probably  little  posterior  to  the  origin  oi 
the  volume  itself,  and  which  therefore  we  suppose  might  greatly  aid  Le 
P^re  Lambillote  in  his  researches  into  the  Church  Music  of  that  epoch. 

The  collection  opens  with  the  two  Vesper  hymns,  "  O  Lux  beata 
Trinitas,"  and  "  Deus  Creator  omnium,*'  followed  by  those  for  Vespers, 
Matins,  and  Compline,  nearly  as  they  are  in  the  Sarum  Hymnsi  for 
the  Summer  and  Autumn ;  the  only  difference  being  that  "  Christe 
Qui  Lux  es  et  Dies,*'  is  given  as  an  ordinary  Compline  hymn,  instead 
of  being  appropriate  to  Lent ;  and  that  the  long  and  noble  "  Rex  eteme 
Domine,'*  (see  Norman,  p.  95 ;  Mr.  Chambers*  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  90,) 
is  given  as  an  ordinary  hymn  at  Matins.  The  usual  Advent  and 
Christmas  hymns  succeed,  with  an  original  hymn  for  S.  Andrew's  day. 
beginning  "Nobis  ecce  dies  ordine  congruo,'*  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  that  beginning  "  Surgentes  ad  Te  Domine." 
(Norman,  p.  9  ;  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  96d,)  for  the  Vigil  of  Christmas,  and 
*'  Audi  Redemptor  gentium,"  (Norman,  p.  16;  Psalter,  p.  369,)  for 
Christmas  Morning.  For  S.  Stephen's  day  we  find  *'  Hymnum  cantamus 
Domino/'  (Norman  19,)  and  an  original  hymn, "  Jam  rutilat  sacrata  dies 
et  splendida  valde,"  besides  the  "  Sancte  Dei  Ph>tomartyr.*'  For  the 
Epiphany,  "  Jesus  refiilsit  omnium,"  (Norman,  27 ;  Sarum  Psalter,  p. 
270,)  besides  "  Hostis  Herodes.**  As  the  hymn  "  for  LXX.  that  is 
the  close  of  Alleluia,"  the  "  Alleluia  dulce  carmen,"  and  "  Alleluia 
piis,*'  (Norman,  p.  59 ;  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  76,)  for  the  Nocturns.  Then 
follows  "  Incipiunt  Hymni  xl.  males,"  which  are  those  in  the  Sarum 
Hymnal,  with  the  additk)n  of  "  Dei  fide  qua  vivimus."  '*  Meridie  oran* 
dum«"  "  Perfecto  trino  nnmero,"  "  Sic  (lege  *'  jam  ")  ter  quatemis,'* 
for  Terce,  Sext,  None,  and  Vespers,  (see  Norman,  pp.  70, 71,  73 ;  and 
Psalter,  pp.  Itt,  139,  344,)  and  anotiier  commencing '« Summe  Salvator 
omnium,*'  which  seems  original,  but  of  no  great  poetical  merit*  for  the 
last  week.  Next  is  found  a  hymn  in  honour  of  S.  Cuthbert,  doubtless 
for  his  feast  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  then  three  for  the  feast  of  S. 
Benedict  Abbot,  of  very  considerable  length.  The  Annunciation  has 
the  oidinary  hymns,  "  Quern  terra,"  with  an  additional  stance,  and 
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"  Ave  Maris  Btella.'*  The  Easter  hymns  up  to  the  Ascenaian  are  the 
same  as  usual,  except  that  "Pange  lingua,"  "Lustra  sex,*'  and  ^Choras 
Novae  Jerusalem  "  are  omitted,  and  that  *'  In  Goena  Domini  '*  is  given 
"  Tellus  ac  aether  jubilant."  (Norman,  p.  88 ;  Psalter,  p.  913.)  For  the 
Ascension  there  are  additional  the  two  noble  compositions,  *'  Hymnum 
canamus  Domino/'  and  **  Optatus  votis  omnium/'  (Norman,  p.  104  s 
Sarum  Psalter,  p.  214;)  and  at  Pentecost  is  added  "  Anni  peraetis 
mensibus,"  (Norman,  108;  Sarum  Psalter,  93.) 

Then  follows  a  hymn  to  8.  Dunstan,  *'  Ave  Dunstane  PrKsuIom,*^ 
and  three  (one  of  which  is  of  considerable  poetical  merit)  to  S.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury,  beginning  respectively  "  Coelestis  aube  nobiles,*' 
"SummaDsi  bonitas  coeli  quae  septa  gubemas,"  and  "Ave  tu  placabilis,'^ 
which  we  may  fairly  assume  to  be  of  exclusively  EngHsh  parentage. 
After  the  usual  hymns  for  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Pkiul,  we  find  one  in  honour  of  S.  Laurence,  "  Martyris  Christi  coli- 
mus  triumphum."  (See  Daniel,  Thes.  Hymnolog.  p.  345.)  Tlien  far 
the  Assumption,  besides  "  O  quam  glorifica,"  is  given  "  Maria  Mater 
Domini,"  (Daniel,  p.  304,)  and  '*  Gkbriel  Archangelus,"  a  compoaitioa 
of  some  length  and  merit. 

Next  we  find  "A  hjmn  for  the  dedication  of  the  church  of 
S.  Michael,"  "Misteriorum  signifer/'  (Daniel,  p.  104.)  the  usual 
hymns  for  S.  Michaers  Day,  and  those  for  All-Saints ;  that  for  All- 
Saints,  '*  Jesu  Salvator  saeculi,"  being  prefaced  by  the  two  atanzas 
following: — 

**  Festiva  saeclis  coHtur,  '*  The  Feast  is  held  on  earth  abroad* 
Dies  sanctorum  omniam,  The  Day  of  All  the  Saints  of  God  ; 

Qui  regnant  in  ccelestibus.  Who  in  celestial  gloiy  reiffD 

Jesu  I  Tecum  feliciter.  Jasu  I  within  Thy  blest  ckmaiD. 

**  Hos  invocamus  cemui,  "  On  them  with  reverent  awe  we  call ; 

Teque  Redemptor  omnium  Before  Thee,  blest  RBDBBiiBB,lalU 

lUisqae  Tibi  supplices.  And  fellow  suppliants  at  Thy  feet» 

Preces  gementes  fundimus."  With  tears  Thy  pardoning  graee 

intreat." 

These  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  otherwise  abrupt  com- 
mencement of  the  hymn.  We  find  also  an  additional  hymn  for  All- 
Saints'  day  in  the  Sapphic  metre,  commencing — 

"  Omnium  Christe  pariter  tuorum,*' 

which  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  elsewhere. 

A  hymn  for  S.  Martin  follows,  and  the  usual  hymns  for  the  vaiioos 
Apostles,  introductory  to  *<  Annue  Christe  ;*'  and  besides  these  one  to 
each  of  S.  Philip,  S.  Barnabas,  and  S.  Gregory  as  the  Apostle  of 
the  English.  For  Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  Virgins,  the  hymna  are  as 
in  the  later  hymnals.     However,  we  find  the  **  Eterna  Chnsti  manem 

Apostolorum,"  and  «* Martjrrum,"  which  are  appropriate  to 

York  use.  And  there  is  an  additional  hymn  for  Confessors'  days  which 
seems  to  be  original  and  which  we  here  transcribe  and  translate;-— 
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Ymmu  de  CoHfeaonbus, 


*'  O  Ghritte  t  Splendor  Glorise ! 
Laades  referimut  Tibi : 
Qui  proilao  miraculo, 
Sanctonun  onians  atrium." 


it 


Qui  in  pace  Eccletie^ 
Florentes  more  lilii^ 
Predicaverunt  populo 
Ut  replerent  Paradjsnm. 


"  Sumentes  arma  bellica 
Contra  hoitis  nequitiam 
Scutum  Fideiy  gladium 
Spiritua,  pugnant  fortiter. 


"  In  quorum  ore  Deus  est. 
In  quorum  corde  Chriitua  est. 
In  quorum  mente  pietas, 
Justitia,  et  Veritas. 


"  Orti  de  fece  pnWeris 
Pro  bonis  suis  meritis 
Similes  facti  Angelis, 
Fruuntur  Claris  gaudiis. 


*'  Ad  quorum  ossa  mortua. 
Ad  magnam  Christi  gloriam* 
NoTa  crescunt  miracula, 
Dantes  plebi  suflragia; 


**  Dum  datur  salus  lan^idis, 
Redditur  vita  mortuis, 
Lumen  refuuditur  cscis 
Capiunt  gressum  debilet. 

"  Te  nunc  oramus  Domine  1 
Eorum  nos  munimine 
Ab  omni  malo  protege, 
Et  vitam  nobis  tribue. 

Amen. 


'*  OSun  of  Glory!  Cbribt  our  King ! 
ToTheeourmeed  of  praise  we  bring; 
Who  with  Thy  miracles  of  love. 
Dost  crown  thesaintedChoirsabove. 


<( 


<« 


«< 


They,  when  the  Church  had  rest 
from  care. 

As  blooming  lilies  sweet  and  fsir. 

Preached  to  the  world  their  Ma- 
ker's will, 

Once  more  His  Paradise  to  fill. 

Against  the  infernal  foe  to  war. 

The  holy  panoply  they  bore; 

Of  Faith  the  nroad  and  heavenly 

shield ; 
The   Spirit's   two-edged   sword 

they  wield. 

Their  mouths  prodaimthe  name  of 

Odd, 
And  in  their  hearts  is  Christ's 

abode: 
Within  their  minds  His  love  abides. 
And  truth  and  righteousness  resides. 


*'  Raised  (rom  the  dust,  a  noble  band, 
Arrayed  in  faultless    robes    they 

stand; 
And  like  to  Angels  made,  possess 
The  joys  of  light  and  holiness. 

"  Now  in  the  tomb  their  limbs  repose. 
And  still  their  Saviour's  glory 

grows: 
The  wonders  of  His  power   are 

shown; 
For  us  they  pray  before  the  Throne; 

*'  New  health  upon  the  sick  is  shed. 
And  unto  life  revive  the  dead : 
Light  on  the  darkened  eye  is  poured. 
And  motion  to  the  lame  restored. 


i( 


With  them  Thy  flock,  O  Lord  of 


■LI  WwV  I 


Safe  in  Thy  sheltering  arms  em- 
brace; 
From  every  ill  our  steps  defend. 
And  grant  us  life  that  hath  no  end." 

Amen. 


At  page  141  are  transcribed  three  hymns  in  the  Sapphic  metre,  appa« 
lentiy  original,  for  the  Dedication,  or  Anniversary  of  the  Dedication,  of 
A  church,  of  very  considerable  merits  and  which  if  translated  might 
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form  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Hymnal  Noted,  The  *'  Urbs  beata  Je- 
ruBalem  "  i»  not  contained  in  this  MS.»  although  it  appears  in  the  G«c- 
tonian  MS.  Vespasian,  D  xii..  given  in  the  Appendix.  la  thia  onder 
present  notice,  after  another  hymn  to  S.  Augustine,  (q.  of  Hipper) 
follow  the  three  hymns  "  O  veneranda  Trinitas,"  "  O  Batcr  Saaete," 
"  Ave  Colenda/*  (Norman,  pp.  1 1 6,  et  seq. ;  Sarum  Psalter,  pp.  95,  et 
seq.,)  which  conclude  the  contents  of  the  Durham  MS. 

The  Appendix  to  the  volume  mainly  consists  of  a  transcript  from  the 
Gottonian  MS.  Vespasiaa,  D  xii.,  (which  is  half  a  century  earlier  than 
that  at  Durham)  of  hymns  which  are  omitted  in  the  latter  collection. 
It  is  accompanied  by  an  "  Expositio  "  in  prose,  which  has  an  An^o- 
Saxon  Gloss,  and  it  begins  (fo.  1 16  of  MS.)  with  three  hymns  in  honour 
of  S.  Edmund,  the  hymns  for  Sext,  None,  "  Qu4  Christus  bora  aitiit," 
*'  Temis  ter  horis,"  (Norman,  pp.  70.  et  seq. ;  Sarum  Psalter,  pp.  334, 
et  seq.,)  and  those  at  Terce,  None,  and  Sext,  for  Christmas,  given  by 
Mr.  Norman,  and  translated  in  the  Psalter.  Then  follows  a  hymn  for 
the  Purification,  "  Nunc  tibi  Virgo  Virginum."  (Daniel,  p.  204.)  Then 
the  hymn  for  Prime  at  Easter,  *'  Te  lucis  auctor."  (Norman,  p.  98,  and 
Sarum  Psalter,  p.  103.)  Tlien  the  noble  hymn  of  Prudentius,  *'  Inven- 
tor rutili  Dux  bone  luminis,"  which  afterwards  became  appropriate 
to  Easter  Eve,  and  another,  "  Jam  Christe  sol  justitiae,"  (Norman, 
p.  69  ;  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  81,)  apparently  belonging  to  Lent,  and  one 
for  the  Passion  beginning  ''  Salve  crux  sancta."  (Daniel,  p.  MS.)  The 
"  Urbs  beata  Jerusalem  "  and  *'  Chorus  novas  Jerusalem  "  follow,  which 
are  not  contained  in  the  former  MS.  Then  comes  the  noble  composition 
for  the  Feast  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  beginning  *'  Felix  per  omnea,"  of 
York  use.  Then  the  usual  **  Adesto  Sancta  Trinitas,*'  with  the  '*  Pange 
lingua  "  and  "  Lustra  sex"  ;  with  which  the  transcript  from  Veapauan. 
D  xii.  concludes, — two  only,  "  Jesu  Redemptor  sseculi  Verbnm  Ptitris/' 
and  ''  O  glorio&a  femina,"  being  transcribed  from  a  Harleian  MS.  The 
hymns  appropriate  to  the  later-instituted  Festivals  have  never  been 
added  in  any  of  these  MSS.,  which  leads  to  the  conduaion  that  when 
the  Norman  element  was  introduced  into  the  Church  in  the  twelfth 
century,  these  MSS.  were  disused  and  others  substituted. 

llie  editor  gives  it  as  his  opinion  in  his  preface  that  the  Duiiiam 
MS.  and  probably  that  in  the  British  Museum  also,  belonged  to  aome 
southern  Church  (perhaps  Winchester),  without  however  staling  any 
grounds  for  that  conclusion  except  that  of  the  penmanship.  With  dus 
statement  we  cannot  coincide.  The  handwriting  of  both  (thai  in  the 
British  Museum  is  the  least  elegant)  both  Latin  and  Saxon  waa  oom- 
mon  to  every  part  of  England ;  and  the  only  thing  which  can  be  pie-> 
dicated  with  certainty  is  that  these  MSS*  were  not  written  by  an  Irnh 
nor  glossed  by  a  Northumbrian  scribe. 

The  family  of  Wharton  from  which  the  first-named  MS.  came  to  the 
Library,  belongs  to  the  County  of  Durham,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  West  Saxon  dialect  had  spread  fistr  into  the  interior  of 
England.  From  the  nature  of  the  hymns  themselves  alone  can  we 
deduce  any  satisfactory  evidence.  Those  in  honour  of  S.  Angnatitte 
and  of  8.  Dunstan  and  S.  Ghregory,  might  have  led  na  to  wpgaae  that 
the  hymnal  waa  of  Canterbury  use ;  but  the  dialect  of  the  gkMB,  the 
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fact  that  the  hymns  differ  greatly  from  those  in  the  Canterbury  office 
books  at  Lambeth  and  in  the  Ashmolean  Library,  forbid  this  conclusion, 
and  the  reverence  for  S.  Ang^stine,  S.  Dunstan,  and  S.  Gregory,  was 
common  to  all  England.  We  do  not  believe,  moreover,  that  it  can 
have  belonged  to  any  other  part  of  the  south  of  England  on  account  of 
the  total  omission  of  any  reference  to  any  of  the  local  saints;  nor  to 
Lichfield  as  it  omits  all  mention  of  S.  Chad.  But,  as  it  seems,  it  must 
have  been  in  use  in  some  large  Benedictine  Monastery,  perhaps  at- 
tached to  an  Episcopal  See,  in  the  province  of  York,  with  which  were 
connected  churches  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  S.  Martin,  S.  Laurence, 

,  and  S.  Cuthbert,  and  perhaps  to  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Andrew  ;  for  in 

the  liturgical  MSS.  belonging  to  each  individual  church  were  generally 

.  a  series  of  hymns  commemorative  of  the  patron  saint.    The  hymn  to 

S.  Cuthbert  points  to  Durham  itself  or  to  some  other  place  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island ;  so  also  does  that  to  S.  Martin  ;  his  being 
one  of  the  great  Feasts^  in  that  diocese.  The  "  iEterna  Christi  Munera 
Apostolorum*'  and  •«  *  *  *  martyrum,*'  belongs  to  the  province  of  York 
to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  peculiar.  Moreover  the  *'  Inventor 
mtili*'  of  Prudentius  and  the  "  Hymnum  canamus  Domino,"  the  com- 
position of  Beda,  being  peculiar  to  York  use  as  well  as  *'  Optatus  votls 
omnium  '*  are  evidences  of  the  same  nature.  So  those  Hymns  which 
we  have  marked  as  original  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  known 
southern  Hymnals.  One  of  these,  for  the  Feast  of  S.  Andrew,  is  of  a 
classical  metre  so  rare  that  it  will  be  well  to  transcribe  it.  The  first 
stanza  runs  thus — 

"  Nobis  ecce  dies  ordine  congnio 
Venit  nunc  celebrit,  darua,  amabilis, 
Quo  victor  super  alta 
Scandit  prope  sidera." 


--i 


It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  some  of  the  Hymns  peculiar  to  thi> 
ooUection  are  also  found  in  the  book  of  S.  Mary,  at  Worcester,  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  College  Library  at  Oxford. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  containing  the  tran- 
script of  the  MS.  Vesp.  D  xii.  Cott.  Library,  we  need  only  think 
that  it  probably  belonged  to  some  monastery  founded  by  king  Edmund, 
perhaps  at  Bury,  and  that  it  contains  a  few  hymns  not  found  in  other 
collections. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  together  with  those  edited  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man and  Mr.  Marriott,  to  which  we  have  referred,  suggest  several  facta 
to  which  it  may  be  useful  to  advert.  And  the  first  is  that  we  possess 
in  English  printed  books  and  MSS.  so  copious  and  complete  a  body  of 
ancient  English  hymnody  as  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  construct  for 
the  use  of  the  present  English  Church  from  pure  Anglican  sources 
alone,  snch  a  Hymnal  a^  would  be  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  most  fastidious  or  devout  of  its  members,  without  reference  to  any 
foreign  sources  whatever.  To  what  have  already  been  published  we  may 
add  the  numerous  Sequences  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sarum,  York, 
and  Hereford  Missals,  the  Hymns  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  the  first 

>  See  the  Boiden  Bake,  edj|^  by  the  Sartees  Society.    Note,  p.  40. 
VOL.  riu.  GOO 
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volume  of  which  is  we  understand  ready  for  publication,  and  those  in 
the  MS.  Hymnal  of  S.  Patrick,  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  those 
yet  uncollected  in  the  various  conventual  Breviaries  and  Miseala  and 
the  Books  of  Hours,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  c»f  the  collection  will 
be  still  more  increased. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  quite  clear  that  although  some  of  the  hymns 
were  common  to  all,  yet  that  there  was  a  great  variety  of  uae  in 
various  parts  of  these  islands.  It  would  therefore  seem  desirable  that 
any  Hymnal  edited  for  general  acceptation,  should  as  far  as  possible, 
include  and  unite  them  all.  The  tastes  of  men  are  various,  and  variety 
is  always  agreeable,  and  if  that  was  allowable  in  the  ancient  churches 
of  these  realms,  surely  we  may  permit  ourselves  alike  indulgence.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  hymnody  nothing  is  so  ofifen- 
sive  as  the  clipping  and  altering  and  expunging  which  the  ancient  use 
has  undergone,  whether  in  the  hymns  themselves  or  in  the  accompany- 
ing offices.  Nor  can  the  length  of  the  hymns  be  an  objection  :  a  long 
hymn  if  simple  and  full  of  subject  matter,  and  sung  quickly,  and  in  a 
spirited  mode,  never  can  be  tiresome.  It  is  the  drawl  of  the  nasal  and 
prolonged  present  English  tunes,  united  so  often  to  empty  and 
meaningless  words,  which  excites  disgust  and  tedium. 

Thirdly,  we  find  for  the  most  part  that  the  metres  of  the  bymna  (in 
Sequences  there  is  a  difference)  are  simple — some  few  only  are  in  the 
Sapphic  and  Iambic  and  other  measures.  But  the  mind  in  devotion, 
especially  when  expressed  in  poetry » seeks  for  simplicity  with  which 
alone  can  earnestness  be  combined.  In  translation  therefore,  it  should 
(it  would  seem)  be  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  write  as  he  might  suppose 
the  actual  author  himself  would  have  written  had  he  now  been  living  m  our 
timet.  This  must  necessarOy  and  carefully  exclude  all  archaisms  and 
Latinisms,  and  (we  would  almost  add)  all  merely  ancient  clasaical 
metre,  unless  it  has  been  already  adopted  into  the  modem  poetry  of 
the  country.  For  all  languages  have  their  own  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate poetical  measures;  and  what  is  beautiful  and  harraonioos  in 
one,  may  be  harsh,  difficult,  and  grotesque  in  another:  and  such  delects 
as  they  seem  to  us  are  essentially  irreconcileable  with  any  devout  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  in  poetry  or  otherwise. 

We  hope  that  we  may  see  more  such  volumes  as  the  jN^eseat  issue 
from  the  Surtees  Society.  We  perceive  that  amongst  other  works 
they  contemplate  publishing  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  Archbishop  oi 
York  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris ;  a  new  edition  of  Alcuin's  letters*  with  many  as  yet  inedited 
additions ;  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the  Mass  of  Durham,  fom  MSS. 
of  the  15th  century;  the  Calendar  prefixed  to  an  ancient  Scottish 
Psalter,  perhaps  that  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow :  and  Lives  of  the 
Scottish  Saints  ;  a  series  of  works  which  must  entitle  theoEi  |o  the  sup- 
port of  all  true  ecdesiologists. 
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HOLY  TRINITY,  WESTMINSTER. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  approach  this  reraaikahle  new  metro- 
politan  church,  erected,  as  our  readers  must  be  aware,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Arohdeacoa  of  Westminster,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  consecrated 
during  the  last  summer.  We  have  aiready  briefly  noticed  its  leading 
architectund  features,  nevertheless  we  must  recapitulate  that,  in 
plan,  it  consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles  and  clerestory, 
and  north  and  south  porches,  a  central  lantern  tower  with  a  lofty 
stone  spate,  transepts,  chancel  with  aisles  of  one  bay,  and  an  ample 
sanctuary  beyond,  with  a  spacious  sacristy  on  the  north  side— all 
carried  out  in  the  Middle*Pdinted  etyle  of  the  late  geomelarioal  age. 
It  is  in  short  a  structure  of  considerable  architectural  importance,  and 
only  as  such  would  merit  a  detailed  notice  in  any  journal  which  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  artistic  developement  of  London.  But.  as  we  need 
hardly  say  for  ourselves,  we  are  ecclesiological  before  we  are  artistic, 
and  liiere  is  therefore  another  aspect  of  this  church  peculiarly  our  own, 
and  pecttliariy  gratifying  to  us,  under  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
notice  it.  This  church  might  have  been  more  spacious,  more  elabo* 
ratdy  moulded,  more  richly  decorated  than  what  it  is,  and  yet  after  all, 
it  might  in  its  arrangement  tell  no  more  story  than  there  is  about  S. 
St^hen's,  Walbrook,  or  new  S.  Pancras,  which,  with  its  double  Erech- 
theum,  cost  £190,000.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  it,  and  the 
crowning  merit  of  this  church  is  the  very  complete  exhibition  which  it 
offers  of  the  ritualism  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

With  the  one  single  exception  (an  exception  of  which  we  at  all  events 
shall  not  be  accused  of  making  light,  and  of  the  value  of  which  therefore 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  parade  our  opinion)  of  the  absence  of  chancel 
screen.  Holy  Trinity  church  exhibits  every  distinctive  feature  of  that 
S3rstem  of  church  arrangement  which  it  has  been  the  constant  and 
primary  intention  of  our  pages  to  advocate,  as  the  embodied  mind  of 
the  Church  of  England,  for  which  we  have  often  been  laughed  at  and 
often  taken  to  task,  and  in  which  we  have  triumphed.  Such  a  triumph 
of  these  principles  as  the  church  now  before  us,  is  far  more  striking, 
viewed  ab  ejptra,  and  more  complete,  than  would  be  that  manifested  'm 
a  structure  of  even  superior  merit  erected  under  our  own  more  im- 
mediate influence.  The  founder  of  this  church,  there  can  be  no 
motive  of  delicacy  for  mentioning  the  simple  state  of  things,  is 
personally  quite  unknown  to  us.  All  that  we  do  know  of  him  is  that 
he  is  a  cathedral  dignitary  of  some  age,  and  therefore  of  a  school 
antecedent  to  any  we  can  have  helped  to  found.  Whether  hitherto 
esteemed  to  be  high  church  or  low  church  we  cannot  tell,  we  can- 
not even  tell  whether  he  has  ever  read  a  single  line  of  any  of  our 
publications,  or  if  he  has,  what  he  thinks  of  their  tone  or  their  con- 
tents. The  architect  is  one  of  whom  we  know  but  little — that  little  is 
all  good — but  still  he  is  not  one  of  those  of  his  profession  with  whom 
we  have  been  particularly  thrown.  We  do  not  know  if  more  than  two 
or  three  of  our  committee  have  ever  seen  him.     We  first  read  of  the 
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iDtention  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Wefltminater  building  a  church  in  the 
public  papers,  and  the  actual  works  have  been  the  only  sources  through 
which  we  have  even  acquired  our  ideas  of  its  character*  In  short,  there 
never  was  a  church  more  completely  built  in  independence  of  our 
society  than  this  has  been  :  when  therefore,  in  this  church  we  bdiold 
the  ideas  for  which  we  have  fought  and  suffered  obloquy  so  prominent 
exhibited,  we  can  indeed  thankfully  and  sincerely  offer  our  Deo  gnUki 
as  the  only  suitable  expression  of  our  feelings  at  such  a  result.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  been  similarly  placed,  neithera  we  may  ven- 
.  ture  to  assert,  will  it  be  the  last,  but  from  aU  its  contingent  cin»m« 
stances  it  is  a  very  memorable  occasion.  So  likewise  was  that  other 
church  of  splendid  private  munificence,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
capital,  S,  Stephen*s,  Rochester  Row.  To  Miss  Goutts  and  to  Arch* 
deacon  Bentinck,  then,  we  commit  the  vindication  of  our  character,  if 
vindication  could  be  any  longer  needful  in  these  days  of  already  re- 
awakened perception,  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Bi^lish 
Church. 

To  proceed  to  particular  description,  the  arrangement  of  the  chancel 
and  sanctuary  as  far  as  regards  the  number  and  distributioa  of  the 
steps,  as  well  as  the  fittings,  deserves  great  praise,  indicating  as  it  does, 
that  Mr.  Pearson  felt  how  much  is  depending  on  thb  for  maintainiBg 
the  distinction  between  these  two  more  sacred  portions  of  a  cfanidi. 
The  chancel  rises  from  the  lantern  upon  two  steps,  and  is  stalled  with 
•talUform  seats  and  subeellae  on  either  side,  with  at  the  west  end  at 
either  side  an  allotted  stall  for  the  incumbent  and  curate,  the  legitimate 
reproduction  for  our  times  of  the  stalls  decani  and  cantoris.  Above 
the  chancel,  rises  upon  two  more  steps  a  small  platform.  Beyond  that 
ts  the  sanctuary  profier  upon  another  step  and  guarded  with  a  light 
metal  rail,  the  only  cancelli  in  the  church ;  the  altar  is  placed  upon  a 
foo^>ace.  These  several  stages  of  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  of  different  degrees  of  richness,  and  the  steps  have 
dark  marble  risers.  The  organ  (with  its  pipes  simply  and  graeeliilly 
silvered)  stands  in  the  north  chancel  aisle.  We  cannot,  howevor,  but 
regret,  that  by  a  different  distribution  of  the  ground*plan,  the  chan- 
cel was  not  brought  into  the  lantern ;  a  very  dignified  arrangement, 
and  one  which  would  have  been  eminently  adapted  to  the  general 
motif  of  tliis  church.  As  it  is.  with  the  lantern  space  left  unseated,  we 
fear  that  an  erroneous  impression  might  be  given  that  true  arrange- 
ment takes  up  more  room,  otherwise  av:ailable  for  congregational  use, 
than  is  actually  the  case,  at  least  in  this  church :  the  range  of  seats 
looking  eastward  ought  to  have  continued  into  the  lantern. 

The  fittings  of  the  sanctuary  comprise,  besides  the  altar,  three  se- 
dilia,  formed  in  the  window  cUl  of  the  south  sanctuary  window,  and 
we  think  too  mueh  carved  for  that  class  of  sedilia.  The  credence  is  op- 
{wsite.  The  south  window  is  of  two  lights ;  that  to  the  north,  of  time. 
The  altar,  of  wood,  panelled,  is.  we  are  sorry  to  say,  too  small,  an  error, 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  rectify,  though  not  efficiently,  and  with 
an  ungraceful  result,  by  means  of  a  mensa  larger  than  the  aubstractttre. 
The  east  window  of  seven  lights,  contains  a  commencement  of  painted 
glass,  in  a  crucifixion  which  fills  the  central  light. 
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Oar  grayest  criticism  has  reference  to  this  east  window,  which  is 
placed  much  too  low,  very  little  elevated  above  the  altar,  an  arrange^ 
ment  in  no  slight  degree  detrimental  to  the  whole  effect  of  the  charch, 
depriving,  as  it  does,  sanctoary,  altar  and  window,  of  that  solemnity 
which  otherwise  they  would  possess.  We  had  the  same  criticism  to 
make  in  6.  Stephen's,  Rochester  Row,  though  there  the  window  stood 
liigher  than  it  does  at  Holy  Trinity.  In  S.  Stephen's,  there  is  an  em- 
bossed reredos ;  in  the  charch  we  are  now  considering,  there  is  abso- 
lutely none  at  all ;  we  shall  advise,  even  at  the  loss  of  having  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  actual  glass,  building  up  the  lower  portion  of  the 
window,  so  as  to  afford  space  for  some  reredos  however  nmple.  It 
would  be  amply  self-remunerative.  We  can  only  refer  any  person  who 
may  be  in  doubt  as  to  this  criticism,  to  visit,  and  judge  for  himself  of 
the  effect  of  the  east  window,  either  at  the  First-Pointed  church  of 
S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico  ;  the  Middle-Pointed,  S.  Mary  Magdalene^ 
Munster  Square;  or  the  Third-Pointed,  S.  Andrew,  Wells  Street. 
Without  expressing  or  calling  for  an  opinion  on  any  other  portion  of 
these  churches,  differing  in  their  style  as  they  do  from  each  other,  we 
think  we  can  unite  the  general  suffrages  as  to  the  aspect  of  dignity 
which  in  all  of  them  is  given  by  the  east  window  being  kept  high  up  in 
the  east  wall.  The  east  window  of  the  south  chancd  aisle  is  of  four 
lights.  We  may  here  note  that  we  were  sorry  to  observe  the  employ- 
ment of  that  now  unnecessary  feature,  the  priest's  door  in  the  chancel. 

The  pulpit  is  properly  placed  in  the  lantern  just  outside  of  &e 
chancel,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  nave ;  it  is  of  stone,  low,  and 
elaborately  carved,  black  marble  shafts  being  introduced.  The  lantern 
itself  is  groined.  The  large  windows  of  the  transepts  are  each  of  four 
lights.  The  aisle  windows  of  the  nave  and  the  clerestory  are  each  of 
three  lights, — the  former  being  pointed  in  the  head,  and  traceried ; 
those  of  the  clerestory  with  depressed  heads.  A  brass  eagle-lettem  is 
in  the  course  of  manufacture  by  Mr.  Potter,  an  existing  one  having 
for  some  time  been  lent. 

The  seats  of  course  are  all  open,  those  in  the  transepts  running  east 
and  west ;  an  arrangement  which  we  cannot  approve,  as  their  occu- 
pants, from  their  position,  with  the  eastern  lantern-piers  at  an  angle, 
can  only  see  each  other,  and  cannot  see  the  altar.  Further  reflection 
the  more  convinces  us  that  long  transepts  are  not  suitable  to  the  paro- 
chial worship  of  the  English  Church.  The  elaborate  font  stands  in 
the  south  aisle  to  the  west  of  the  porch.  There  is  painted  glass  in 
several  windows,  (inclusive  of  the  two  most  eastern,  of  three  lights 
each)  of  the  south  aisle.  The  west  window  is  of  six  lights,  and  stands 
high ;  owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  west  elevation  is  very  effective, 
though  rather  like  an  east  end,  there  being  no  west  door.  To  be 
critical,  we  think  that  throughout  the  church  too  much  carving  has 
been  attempted :  a  simple  treatment  might  have  been  more  effective ; 
great  care  has  been  throughout  taken  to  make  the  stone  work  irregular. 
Indeed,  the  stonework  is  too  much  cut  up.  We  think  the  nave  the 
most  effective  portion  of  the  church  externally,  from  its  considerable 
height. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  particularly  commend  the  common  sense 
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which  has  made  the  Bacristy  so  large  and  of  two  itorieB : — the  half- 
domestic  feeling  thrown  into  tiiia  portion  of  the  chitreh  ia  Terf  in- 
genious. 

After  all  that  we  have  great  pleasove  in  HiTUiig  in  praiae  of  the 
church,  we  moat  reserve  for  this  place  our  remarks  upon  one  employed 
in  the  work,  of  whom  we  must  speak  in  the  reveiM  of  ooknmendalion. 
We  mean  Mr.  Wailes,  who  haa  assuredly  not  done  justioe  to  his  em- 
ployers, or  to  the  dignity  of  the  building.  It  is  hardly  needftil  to  par- 
ticularise faults  such  as  we  have  had  c^n  and  often  to  reprehend, — 
had  diapers,  clumsy  drawing,  washy,  shaded  laces.  Why  is  it  diaft 
Mr.  Wailes'  woik  is  always  a  lottery  ? 
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A  FBW  words  may  fbirly  be  eipecfted  of  the  BeeUewiogisi  upon  the  «b- 
thetical  and  ceremonial  details  of  the  soleom  funeral  of  the  Dake  of 
-Wellington.  And  first  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  0iatter  df  mmh  con- 
l^ratulatioii  that  there  has  been  ^ouf^ut  mi  earaeiftt  desire  to  do  what 
had  to  be  done  well,  itnd  solidly,  and  on  good  principles,  without  sham 
or  unreality.  Those  principles .  of  construction  and  des^,  whii^  we 
were  among  the  very  first  to  announce  and  enforce^  have  now  pene- 
trated into  every  department  of  art.  And  few  things  have  given  us 
more  satisfaction  than  the  condensed  statement  put,  forward  by  tiie 
School  of  Design,  to  whom  the  plan  of  the  car  was  entrusted.  «*  We 
resolved,  whatever  there  was  should  be  rdal,  and  not  a  sham/*  We 
observe  also  with  pleasure  that  there  has  been  an  obvioaa  wish  to 
obtain  the  best  artistic  design  in  the  accessories  of  the  funeral :  a  wish 
which  haa  been  frustrated  by  the  mistake  of  not  giving  the  genenl 
superintendence  to  one  auUiority. 

.  In  the  lying  in  state,  for  the  arrangement  of  which  Professor  Gocke- 
rell  (we  believe)  was  responsible,  there  wiw  displayed  much  good  taste 
kk  the  disposition  and  combination  of  the  scenic  efiecta,  although  the 
detail  throughout  was  of  course  of  the  mixed  style  of  classical  u|^l- 
stery.  The  large  mortuary  tapers  were  duly  lighted,  and  were  almost 
the  only  religious  accessory.  Even  the  military  assodatiotis  connected 
with  the  great  Duke  gave  way  here  to  the  merely  heraldic ;  and  it  was 
very  generally  regretted  that  the  religious  element  wfta  saarcely  zeoog- 
nissed.  There  was  nothing  to  denote  the  Christian  faith  of  the  great 
deceased :  the  eye  looked  in  vain  for  the  emblem  of  that  common  re- 
demption, wrought  as  much  for  the  mighty  as  for  the  lowly,  and  as 
necessary  for  him  whom  his  country  deUghted  to  honour  as  for  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  haU  at  Chelsea  had  neither  croas 
nor  altar ;  nor  were  there  any  ministers  of  religion — ^not  even  his  du^ 
lains — ^to  watch  in  prayer,  iJong  with  the  other  moumeri,  round  ^ 
bier.  It  was  very  generally  felt  that  there  was  something  wanting 
here. 
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m  language  no  less  downright  than  true  upon  the  corruptions  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  hy  medisval  worldliness,  and  also  to  vindicate 
the  orders  of  the  present  English  Church  in  a  tone  remarkable  in  the 
productions  of  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  understood  that 
at  the  period  of  his  lamented  illness,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  larger  and 
more  elaborate  work  upon  the  same  subject. 

While  studying  architecture,  Pugin  was  equally  zealous  and  success- 
ful in  his  cultivation  of  the  arts  subordinate  to  it.  To  painted  glass 
and  mediaeval  metal  work  he  devoted  peculiar  attention,  and  under  his 
directing  care,  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  established  his  beautiful 
ateliers  in  these  two  branches  of  art.  Among  the  numerous  courts  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  few  attracted  more  attention  and  gave  more  delight 
than  Pugin's  "  Mediaeval  Court,'*  rich  in  these  departments.  We  may 
also  observe  that  the  eminent  builder,  Mr.  Myers,  was  first  noticed  and 
encouraged  by  Pugin's  discerning  patronage. 

His  skill  as  an  artist  was  remarkable.  The  public  are  pretty  well 
aware  of  his  powers  as  an  architectural  draftsman.  But  as  a  landscape 
artist,  and  a  colourist,  his  talents  were  most  striking,  and  he  had  no 
greater  pleasure  than  to  show  his  portfolios  of  water-colour  sketches, 
hit  off  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  embodying  some  picturesque 
nook  of  a  Kentish  field,  or  some  transitory  effect  of  brilliant  sun-set 
which  had  arrested  his  ready  glance.  His  zeal  for  genuine  Church 
music  was  likewise  a  striking  feature  in  his  character.  Indeed  he  went 
so  far  in  this,  as  in  one  of  his  recent  pamphlets,  to  assert  that  Cologne 
cathedral  with  an  operatic  service  was  more  intolerable  than  the  meanest 
building  with  more  reverential  chants. 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  current  among  his  friends  of  the  cha- 
racteristic, often  eccentric,  always  energetic,  and  always  warm-hearted 
hrusquerie  of  Pugin's  character.  He  was  a  very  Boythom ;  and  woe 
to  the  Skimpole  who  tried  to  humbug  him,  or  the  Dedlock  who  essayed 
to  lord  it  over  him.  To  the  last  he  combined  a  love  of  the  sea  as  only 
second  to  his  love  of  a  Oothic  church,  and  at  one  time  he  owned,  and 
sometimes  commanded,  a  merchant  smack  trading  with  Holland.  The 
proximity  of  the  sea  was  one  great  inducement  which  led  him  to  ^x 
his  abode  at  Ramsgate ;  and  among  the  appendages  of  his  mediaeval 
dwelling  was  a  large  cutter,  with  which  he  was  always  prepared  with 
his  merry  men,  to  push  off  to  the  rescue  of  any  vessel  in  distress  upon 
the  Goodwins.  His  short  figure,  dark  complexion,  and  habitual  attire 
had  always  more  about  them  to  remind  a  stranger  of  the  sailor,  than 
to  give  any  clue  to  the  person  before  him  being  the  great  Christian 
artist. 

Mr.  Pugin  was  thrice  married,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  a  large  family. 
We  doubt  not  that  his  national  deserts  will  secure  public  attention  to 
them,  as  we  fear  that  at  the  time  of  his  seizure  he  was  far  from  affluent. 
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of  black,  and  it  had  no  cross.  A  legend,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Loan,"  was  worked  in  silver  on  its  lower  edges.  The 
twelve  horses  were  well  dressed,  and  produced  a  noble  effect.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  absence  of  mere  "  undertakery  "  from  the  procession  was  a 
g^eat  gain. 

Now,  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  S.  Paul's.  Admitting  that  it  was 
necessary  to  build  an  amphitheatre  and  galleries  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  we  must  allow  that  these  immense 
constructions  were  admirably  designed  and  most  effectively  executed. 

Our  own  notion  of  the  proper  arrangements  for  such  a  ceremony 
would  be  something  of  this  kmd.  Eastwards  of  the  central  space, 
under  ^e  dome,  would  be  a  temporary  altar ;  and  the  priests  and 
singers  would  be  ranged  in  vast  semi-choirs  on  each  side,  north  and 
south,  of  the  bier.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin,  the  mourners  and  chief 
dignitaries  and  officials  would  be  placed.  But  in  the  actual  arrange- 
ments there  was  no  altar,  and  the  choir  was  placed  in  a  gallery ;  and  again 
the  religious  element,  which  ought  in  this  place  and  at  this  last  hour 
to  have  triumphed  over  every  ofiier,  was  made  secondary.  More  es- 
pecially the  bier  ought  to  have  been  surmounted  here  also  by  a  herse 
and  pall,  and  the  tapers  which  blazed  in  the  Hall  at  Chelsea  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  under  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's.  Bven  a 
pauper's  coffin  is  veiled  by  a  pall  till  the  moment  of  its  actual  lowering 
into  the  grave.  Our  contemporary  the  Mormng  Chromeie,  in  its  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  ceremony,  calls  attention  to  the  great  want  there 
was  of  herse  and  pall  and  candles,  if  only  to  have  made  an  adequate 
centre,  sestheticaUy  speaking,  to  the  whole  effect. 

The  music  sung  at  the  funeral,  though  generally  well  managed, 
especially  in  the  opening  sentences,  might  well  have  been  more  severe 
in  style ;  and  the  number  of  voices,  though  large,  was  scarcely  large 
enough  for  the  occasion.  To  choose  the  poor  melody,  known  as  Lord 
Momington*s  chant,  for  the  Funeral  Psalms,  even  though  it  was  sung 
in  a  minor  key,  was  a  prodigious  mistake ;  not  mitigated  by  the  fidse 
sentiment  which  probably  sug^gested  the  choice  on  this  particular 
occasion.  Mr.  Goss's  originid  anthems  showed  a  wish  to  follow  a 
grave  Church  style,  though  they  did  not  escape  that  tediousness 
which  is  the  bane  of  Anglican  composers.  A  certain  sublimity  never 
ftuls  to  accompany  the  recitation  of  the  Loan's  Prayer  by  so  vast  a 
multitude  as  that  gathered  in  S.  Paul's  on  this  occasion.  Would 
that  this  effect  had  been  further  carried  out  by  the  unisonoos 
recitation  of  some  of  the  plain  song  of  the  Church.  Mr.  GkMs's 
«« design,'*  so  called — ^which  we  need  scarcely  say  was  no  deaigu  at  all 
-^was  popular,  and  contained  the  ordinary  quasi-pictorial  effects  i^kmi 
the  words  "  wept,*'  &c.  which  always  telL  It  was  something  above 
prettiness :  but  much  below  the  sublime.  The  introduction  of  Men- 
delsshon's  well  known,  and  in  its  place  most  deservedly  admired 
"  Sleepers,  awake,"  was  a  complete  and  entire  blunder.  It  was  not 
over  well  sung,  and  singularly  inappropriate.  The  error  is  less  ex* 
cttsable,  because  before  the  selector  came  to  *'  Sleepers,  awake,*'  he 
must  have  passed  over  the  very  appropriate  "  Happy  and  blessed  are 
'^ey,"  in  the  same  Oratorio.    We  do  not  object  to  the  recurrence  to 
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80  great  a  mnsician  as  MendelaBhon  on  this  occasion,  becanae  he  is  a 
modem ;  nor  should  we  have  complained,  even  had  the  choice  fisdlen 
on  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,*'  but  the  chorale  selected  could  have  no 
other  specialty  of  recommendation  than  its  familiarity  to  the  habitues 
of  the  Exeter  Hall  Concerts.  We  think  that  Morley*s  Funeral  Service  is 
not  only  more  austere,  but  more  effective  than  Croft's,  which  was  used. 

We  have  two  more  observations  to  make.  It  was  remarked  on  all 
sides  that  so  much  were  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  Cathedral  improved 
that  the  voice  of  the  Dean,  though  neither  powerful  nor  sustained  by 
intonation,  was  heard  with  the  greatest  distinctness  in  every  part. 
This  ftict  deserves  careful  study  from  those  competent  to  do  so. 

Again,  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  lighting  the  Cathedral  with 
gas  was  altogether  surprising.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  was  an  unusually  bright  daf , 
and  on  which  the  outer  light  was  not  wholly  excluded.  But  6.  Paul's, 
as  lighted  up  at  night,  was  sublime  beyond  expectation.  The  efiect  of  the 
narrow,  brilliant,  bead  of  light,  girdling  the  base  of  the  dome,  was  abso- 
lutely magical.  It  was  nearly  as  light  as  day,  and  yet  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  whence  the  light  proceeded,  for  the  line  of  flame  itself  toned 
down  by  its  distance  seemed  more  like  a  circle  of  vivid  gilding  than  a 
row  of  innumerable  jets  of  gas.  It  produced  an  effect  of  interminable 
space  and  area,  and  recalled  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  one  of  Mar- 
tin's architectural  visions  rather  than  the  well-kno¥m  details  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  greatest  work. 

We  are  confident  that  this  experiment  will  introduce  a  new  era  in 
the  lighting  up  of  interiors.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  right  principle  in 
gas-lighting  to  diffuse  light  by  following  thus  the  lines  of  the  archi- 
tecture rather  than  to  condense  the  light  in  overpowering  masses.  We 
are  probably  only  beginning  in  this  particular  on  a  new  field  of  archi- 
tectuml  decoration  ;  and  we  may  expect  very  great  results  of  utility 
and  of  beauty.  The  majestic  dome  of  S.  Paul's  was  certainly  a  fine 
field  for  the  first  display  of  architectund  pyrotechnics.  We  shall  be' 
discontented  till  we  have  seen  the  experiment  tried  in  some  fine 
Pointed  building. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  gas-fittings  of  S.  Paul's  will  not 
be  suffered  to  be  removed.  Indeed  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  removing  them.  The  Cathedral  gains  in  perpehmm  the 
gas  fittings,  and  a  western  choir  organ.  We  cannot  but  entertain  a 
hope  that  ere  kmg,  even  in  S.  PauPs,  we  may  hear  of  solemn  evening  ser*' 
vices  majestically  sung  at  an  hour  when  multitudes  may  be  able  to  attend, 
and  of  eloquent  sermons  addressed  to  crowds  gathered  under  the  lighted 
dome.  Wellington's  example  may  tell  perhaps  on  those  who  are  the 
guardians  of  his  Tomb  ;  and  the  fane  where  he  lies  may  become  less 
like  a  Walhalla,  and  more  like  what  it  professes  to  be-^  Christian 
Cathedral  doing  its  work,  its  almost  hopeless  work,  against  the  sin  and 
misery  and  infidelity  of  modem  London. 
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RISE  CATHEDRAL. 

Tbi  citf  of  Riba  or  RibQti«  locally  situAted  ia  th€  nortb-westem  ex* 
tremity  of  Sdilaswig,  btlongs  polUioally,  mad  also  by  its  laoguage,  to 
Jutlanid,  That  province  is  (Svided  into  four  dioceses,  Aallborg,  Viborg, 
AarhttDs,  and  Kibe :  aad  tbe  cathedral  of  the  last-named  city  is  not 
only  tbe  most  intereeting  of  all»  but  may  rank  with  Lund  and  Upaala 
as  the  most  important  of  Scandinavian  churches. 

It  consists  ai  chancel*  nave,  two  transepts,  two  double  aisles  to  the 
nave,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  whole  church 
ifi  of  the  best  Romanesque  character :  tbe  material  is  externally  for 
the  most  part  brick,  thongh  the  dressings  of  the  windows  are  of  stone, 
as  internally  are  the  piers  and  arches.  The  apse,  equivalent  with  tbe 
sanctuary,  is,  contrary  to  the  usual  Danish  type,  drcular.  Interiorly 
it  is  arcaded  of  seven  drcular  arches  having  circular  shafts  and 
cushioned  capitals;  five  of  these  are  pierced  for  lights.  Exteriorty 
h  has  a  very  rich  double  areading,  besides  a  kind  of  blank  clere- 
story: the  work  hens  strikingly  resembles  that  which  occupies  the 
same  position  in  the  cathedral  of  S»  Laurence,  at  Lund,  and 
may  very  probably  be  by  the  same  architect.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  resemble  the  Pisan  order  of  Romanesque.  The  apee  arch 
is  plain  and  circular ;  the  groining  withont  ribs ;  and  the  apse  itself 
is  elevated  on  six  st^s.  The  ritual  choir  is  short,  and  contained 
m  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  transepts.  There  are  ten 
stalls  on  each  side,  of  rather  heavy  Middle-Pointed  work ;  they  se^n 
never  to  have  had  returns  ;  the  ends  are  decorated  with  the  evange* 
listic  symbols.  The  modem  altar,  which  stands  to  the  west  of  the  apse 
arch,  is  handsomely  and  correctly  vested,  except  that  imitation  jewels 
are  employed ;  the  footpace  is  inlaid  with  different  coloured  woods. 
The  choir  is  raised  four  steps  above  the  nave.  The  north  transept  has 
on  its  east  side  two  plain  transitional  clerestory  windows :  below  these 
is  a  small  circular  apse  intended  for  an  altar,  under  a  pedimented  arch, 
which  is  supported  by  quasi-Corinthian  piers.  This  arrangement  is 
precisely  the  same  with  that  in  the  north  transept  at  Lund. 

The  ol»«story  of  the  north  side  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  east.  On 
Ae  west  there  is  one  similar  window,  and  then  the  triforium  as  in  the 
Bsve.  In  ^is  transept  is  a  noble  Romanesque  door  of  four  ocders. 
The  aonth  transept  is  much  the  sane  as  the  north :  in  it  is  a  fine  five- 
branched  candlestick  of  braes.  It  is  about  eleven  feet  high»  and  is 
fdniished  with  a  desk  omai&eikted  by  angels  holding  a  ahield :  on  this 
ia  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Katharine, 

The  nave  has  six  very  solemn  Romanesque  arches  of  one  order  only : 
they  are  free  from  whitewash,  and  composed  of  large  blocks  of  the  brown 
stone  which  is  employed  extensively  through  the  aonth  of  Jutland  and 
the  north  of  Schleswig.  The  piers  themselves  are  square  and  massive, 
and  have  a  heavy  double  abacus. 

The  triforium  presents  three  circular  arches  in  each  bay ;  the  shafts 
are  slender  and  circular,  but  have  immense  cushion  capitals.    The 
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tympaDum  10  diapered  cbecky-wioe.  The  clerestory  has  a  pointed 
semi-windov  to  each  bay :  a  curious  mixture  this  of  the  two  styles, 
The  arrangement  of  the  roof  is  very  fine.  The  groiniQg  of  eaeb  bay  is 
octo«partite«  The  principal  vaulting  shafts  are  corbelled  off  on  figures 
above  the  abaci  of  the  piers :  the  oblique  vaulting  shafts  rest  on  the 
abaci  between  the  lights  of  the  triforium. 

Beyond  the  sixth  pier  arch  there  is  an  addition  of  one  bay  without 
the  triforium.  The  clerestory  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  trausepts* 
The  nave  is  now  filled  with  new  and  open  but  most  unreal  seats ;  half 
of  them  turning  their  backs  on  the  altar.  The  arches  which  separate 
the  double  sets  of  aisles  answer  bay  for  bay  to  those  wbioh  divide  the 
aisles  from  the  nave.  All  the  windows  have  been  recast  in  pointed 
work,  and  are  now  gutted.  The  east  end  of  the  XK>rth  aisle  is  a  fine 
massy  Romanesque  wall-arch.  The  font  now  stands  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. It  is  brass  and  apparently  of  Middle-Pointed  date.  The  basin 
is  cylindrical  and  panelled  in  ten  figures  of  saints ;  it  is  supported  by 
lions  and  angels.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  list  of  the  titular  bishops 
since  the  Reformation,  down  to  the  present  occupier  of  the  See,  Jacob 
Dangaard,  who  succeeded  Jan.  21,  1850.  Externally,  at  the  west  end 
is  a  shallow  pedimented  porch  which  contains  a  fine  transitional  door 
of  four  orders.  The  tower  is  high  and  rather  thin,  but  broached  off  so 
as  in  its  lower  part  to  embrace  the  thickness  of  the  two  north  aisles. 
The  windows  are  poor  and  the  stages  not  distinctly  marked. 

This  church,  scarcely  ever  visited,  and  not  very  easily  accessible  is 
a  gpreat  storehouse  of  Romanesque ;  and  though  inferior  in  every  other 
particular  to  Lund,  has  a  majestic  plainness  in  its  nave  which  proves 
the  architect  to  have  been  a  great  master.  Danish  travellers  will  find 
it  amply  repay  the  two  days'  weary  journey,  there  and  back,  which  a 
visit  to  Ribe  requires  from  Snoghoi  or  Aarpesund. 


DANISH  CHURCH  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

Wb  have  to  thank  our  friend  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  following  abstract 
of  the  annual  report  (June,  1851,  to  June,  1852)  of  the  Danish  Church 
History  Society,  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Management  at  the 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Roskilde  Convention.] 

*'  Thb  report  commences  by  a  statement  of  the  publications  of  the 
society  during  the  past  year.  Amongst  these,  particular  mentioa 
is  made  of  a  very  interesting  fragment  of  a  Dominican  '  statute  or 
ohi4)ter*book  of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  rules  of  the 
Order  for  the  Provincia  Dacia ;  these  rules  having  been  passed  at 
various  provincial  chapters,  held  at  Odense,  Lund,  Ribe,  AarhuSg 
and  Milan.  This  fragment  of  Northern  monastic  history  was  found  in 
the  boards  of  an  old  book  by  our  honorary  member,  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
is  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  and  whq 
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ranged  Btall-wise*  and  capable  of  properly  accommodating  about 
five-and-twenty  persons.  On  the  day  of  conaeciation  a  much 
larger  number  (of  Clergy)  occupied  the  chancel.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  these  benches  and  the  altar-steps  is  too  narrow* 
and  the  altar-rail,  a  handsome  one  of  brass,  is  inconveniently  high. 
The  altar,  stall-benches,  and  prayer-desk,  are  of  oak.  The  brass 
standards  for  gas,  each  with  three  floriated  branches  surrounding  a 
double  Maltese  cross,  and  the  splendid  corona  in  the  centre  of  the 
chancel,  contribute  very  materially  to  the  adornment  of  the  church. 
Some  medallion  glass  with  scrolls  in  the  west  window,  added  we 
thought  but  little  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object :  but  we  are  glad 
to  speak  with  especial  commendation  of  the  clerestory  windows  ;  three 
of  which  are  already  filled,  and  the  remainder  immediately  will  be, 
with  glass  presented  and  executed  by  the  architect.  The  font  is 
octagonal,  with  western  step,  and  rests  on  a  pavement  of  encaustic 
tiles :  it  bears  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  and  a  legend  with  the  words  of 
invocation  of  the  Holy  TaiNirr  in  Baptism.  It  stands  beside  the  prin- 
cipal alley  near  the  entrance,  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  was  the  gift  of  the 
architect.  The  pulpit,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  nave,  is  low, 
and  of  the  same  material :  both  are  unassuming,  but  good.  We  can- 
not close  this  description  of  an  early  and  very  creditable  work  of  an 
architect  of  promise,  without  congratulation  at  the  satisfactory  mode 
of  its  completion  in  the  fieuse  of  considerable  opposition.  To  this  are 
to  be  ascribed  the  majority  of  those  deviations  from  the  correct  type 
to  which  we  have  adverted  ;  while  to  Mr.  Marrable  thanks  are  due  for 
much  in  the  arrangement  and  embellishment  of  the  church  at  variance 
with  the  predilections  of  some  of  its  chief  promoters.  We  must  add, 
however,  in  conclusion,  and  we  do  so  gladly,  that  at  the  consecra&n 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  celebrated  ;  and  that  we  hear  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  the  incumbent  of  this  church  and  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel  for  the  maintenance  of  daily  service  in  S.  Leonard's,  by 
alternate  service  at  each. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  June  16,  1852. 

Dbab  Mb.  Editob, — ^AUow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  church  restorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

S*  Mary,  WiUesden,  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  ancient  village 
churches  which  have  survived  the  encroachments  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, having  fallen  into  a  grievous  state  of  decay,  is  now  under- 
going a  general  repair,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Little,  architect, 
of  London. 

The  church  consisted  of  a  first-Pointed  nave  of  three  bays,  with 
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tereating  of  which  would  appear  to  be,  **  Poul  Ellasen's  Danish  Writings, 
inclading  his  version  of  Luther^s  Prayer-Book,  printed  in  1 526 ;"  and 
concludes  by  stating,  that  the  Danish  Church  History  Society  now 
numbers  521  members,  which  it  is  hoped  will  still  further  increase/' 


COCKERELL'S  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

Iconography  of  the  West  Front  of  Welle  Cathedral,  teith  an  Appendix  on 
the  Sculpture  of  other  Mediaval  Churches  in  England.  By  Charlks 
RoBBRT  CocKBRBLL,  R.A.  Oxford  and  London  :  J.  H.  Parker. 
1851. 

PaoPBSsoa  Cockerbll  deserves  all  praise.  Educated  in  the  purest 
Grecian  school,  and  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  ecclesiological  move- 
ment involved  in  something  of  an  opposition  to  it,  he  has  had  the 
ability  and  the  candour  to  be  converted  to  the  merits  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  has  proved  this  conversion  in  the  most  convincing  and  prac- 
tical manner,  by  devoting  his  taste  and  talent  to  the  investigation  and 
illustration  of  mediseval  religious  art,  in  a  feeling  of  deep  and  general 
sympathy ;  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  the  sympathy  of  reason 
and  reflection, — that  of  a  man  who,  having  not  merely  cultivated,  but 
matured,  an  exquisite  feeling  for  proportion  among  the  monuments  of 
a  far  different  art,  now  finds  that  feeling  gratified  by  the  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  accepts  them.  The 
very  handsome  volume  before  us  is  his,  as  yet,  principal  contribution 
to  this  branch  of  artistic  archaeology,  and  is  full  of  interest,  dealing 
with  a  question  no  less  interesting  than  the  iconography  of  the  west 
fronts  of  our  cathedrals.  Wells  occupies  its  principal  attention,  but 
the  appendices  on  other  churches  are  so  fuU,  as  to  render  the  title 
hardly  just  to  the  volume  which  it  preludes. 

To  the  erudite  and  patient  research — the  generous  devotion  of  time 
and  thought — with  which  Professor  Cockerell  developes  the  great 
sculptural  epic,  the  illustrious  sermon  in  living  stones,  the  work,  as  he 
concludes,  of  the  Saxon-sprung  Bishop  Joceline  Trotman,  we  can  only 
briefly  allude ;  of  course  without  committing  ourselves  to  the  accepta- 
tion of  his  interpretation,  ingenious  though  it  be.  This  great  work 
comprising,  when  complete,  not  less  than  six  hundred  figures,  large 
and  small,  extends  over  the  deeply-buttressed  west  front  of  Wells  Ca- 
thedral, a  space  of  not  leas  than  146  feet  in  width. 

"The  front  is  divided  horizoatally  into  nine  tiers  or  sones  of  sculpture, 
extendioe  throughout  the  whole  surface;  it  is  so  divided,  perpendicularly, 
that  all  that  refers  to  the  spiritual  charactera,  and  treats  '  de  vetere  lege,*  is 
placed  to  the  south  of  the  western  door ;  and  all  that  refers  to  the  temporal 
characters,  and  '  de  novd  lege,*  is  placed  to  the  north. 

'*  Agam,  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  statues  on  thesis  buttresses  to  the  west, 
and  three  to  the  north  and  east,  are  much  larger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the 
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butorical  tiers,  aod  (with  only  one  exception)  inTuiably  ntting,  whUe  tbe 
others  stand ;  the  former  refer  to  the  most  illustrious  eharacters  of  histoiyj 
either  the  great  kinp  of  the  Saion,  Norman,  and  Plantagenet  dynasties^  the 
special  protectors  ofthe  Church,  or  to  the  Bishops  of  Weils  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  up  to  the  year  1244 ;  the  latter  refer  to  the  kings  in 
regular  succession,  princes.  Churchmen,  and  worthies  of  both  sexes." 

The  scriptural  subjects  occupy  the  quatrefoils  of  the  third  row, 
counting  upwards ;  and  in  the  numerous  historical  figures  introduced, 
the  Professor  concludes,  the  Saxon  ▼eneration  of  Bishop  Trotman  for 
the  august  Bretwaldas.  and  Princesses  of  the  Wessex  stock,  so  full  of 
glorious  recollections  to  his  oppressed  race,  shines  out  conspicuously. 
Professor  Cockerell  has,  with  great  acuteness  and  untiring  labour,  set 
himself  to  appropriate  each  one  of  these  stately  and  graceful  forms, 
and  has  combined  the  entire  series  with  a  felicity  of  illustration  tmly 
remarkable. 


"  Regarded  in  the  right  spirit,  we  shall  wonder  at  the  inexhanstible 
sources  of  the  artist  in  delineating  the  various  and  opposite  characters  of  his 
multifarious  oompositton,—- in  which  no  two  are  to  be  found  alike,  and  in  each 
of  which  we  find  tbe  appropriate  idea, — and  the  fulness  of  embodiment  which 
sustains  the  '  dramatis  personie '  throughout,  with  an  untiring  energy  of  im- 
personation in  coKtume,  symbol,  and  action,  which  excites  our  warmest 
admiration. 

'*  We  have  the  sanctity  of  tbe  monk,  the  meekness  and  abstraction  of  tbe 
supreme  Pontiff;  the  Archbishop;  the  pious  energy  ofthe  Bishop  in  the  act 
of  benediction ;  the  prudent  abbot ;  the  devoted  anchorite ;  the  han^^ty  and 
imposing  king;  the  stark  conqueror  fiercely  justify ine  his  usurpation;  the 
plscid  and  impansible  Confessor  administering  his  good  old  laws ;  the  lusty, 
but  hapless  '  ironside ;'  the  intrepid  Harold,  encased  in  mail ;  the  king,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  treading  upon  the  fallen  Pagan ;  the  comely,  gallant  prince 
and  lover ;  the  devout  nun ;  the  majestic  queen  benefactress ; — who  have  retired 
from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world ;  the  lovely  bride  of  Henry  L,  *  the 
fair  maid  of  Brabant,'  the  theme  of  the  troubadour ;  the  inspired  evangelist, 
or  the  malignant  sprite ;  each  and  all  diseovering  a  racy  energy  of  conc^tioa, 
which  tbe  informed  artist  may  envy.  And  though  sometimes  pushed  almost 
to  caricature,  the  better  to  explain  the  person,  in  keeping  with  the  grossness 
of  that  day,  these  works  contain,  beyond  all  doubt,  lessons  to  the  artists  of 
our  times  which  ought  not  to  be  declined." 

In  the  appendix,  Mr.  Cockerell  sums  up  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
the  religious  art  of  the  mediaeval  church  in  a  spirit  which  we  would 
most  willingly  adopt,  as  expressive  of  our  own  convictions.  We  have 
only  room  for  one  passage. 

"  With  so  much  to  recommend  this  class  of  antiquities  to  the  architect,  the 
historian,  and  the  churchman,  it  is  astonishing:  that  so  little  has  been  done  to 
elucidate  them ;  for  the  labours  of  Gough,  Carter,  and  Walpole,  and  even  of 
the  illustrious  Flaxman,  have  not  yet  done  justice  to  this  interesting  subject. 

*'  The  truth  is,  that  the  holy  fear  of  image- worship  and  idolatry,  which 
haunted  our  reformers  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  exploded  with  increased 
violence  with  tbe  Puritans,  has  been  inherited  by  ourselves,  and  has  entailed 
upon  us  a  settled  repugnance  to  this  class  of  antiquities.  We  are  early  taught 
to  distrust  them  as  superstitious,  monkish,  Gothic.  We  cast  discredit, 
-equally  upon  the  correctly  Scriptural,  historical,  and  beautiful  in  this  ai^ 
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the  legendary,  apocryphal,  and  grotesqoe ;  and  in  the  trae  spirit  of  the  odium 
theologicum,  pluck  up  the  wheat,  together  with  the  tares  also.  Thus,  by  a 
sweeping  and  indiscriminattng  injustice,  these  curious  and  interesting  evi- 
dences of  history,  and  of  the  reUgioiis  sentiments  of  prayer  and  of  praise, 
expressed  by  our  Christian  forefa&iers  through  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
arts  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  implant  in  the  heart  of  man, 
are  veiled  from  our  eyes ;  and  we  are  prevented  the  enjoyment,  of  which  this 
organ  is  so  capable,  of  the  medissval  understanding  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
solatory and  edifying  truths  which  the  Scriptures  have  left  us.  For  it  is 
through  figured  antiquity,  together  with  the  revered  architectural  (hardly  less 
than  in  the  literary)  remains  of  a  thousand  years,  still  existing  in  our  oonntryr 
that  we  trace  man's  assurance  that  'Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever/  And  whether  in  the  poems  of  Dante,  the  paintings  of 
Giotto,  the  architecture  of  the  '  Lathomus,'  or  the  sculpture  of  the  '  imagi- 
nator,'  we  recognise  religion  and  its  blessed  influences  as  the  then  great  busi- 
ness of  the  world. 

'^  The  Roman  Catholic  spirit  of  these  times  will  naturally  be  decried  by  the 
Puritan ;  '  its  vices  will  be  eraven  in  brass,  and  its  virtues  writ  in  water.'  But 
with  due  allowances  for  all  human  fallibility,  it  can  never  be  doubted  that 
religion  was  the  head  and  front  of  these  costly  and  noble  undertakings ;  that 
faith  was  their  deep  [[foundation ;  and  that  these  worthy  sentiments,  im- 
pressed so  indelibly  upon  them,  may  well  be  the  edifying  and  delightful  study 
of  the  artist  and  the  man  of  letters,  so  as  to  make  their  investigation  at  once 
a  homage  to  the  Deity,  and  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  zeal  and  merit  of 
the  men  of  those  days." 

Mr.  Cockerell  is  thoroughly  alive,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  to  the 
degeneracy  of  Third-Pointed,  and  the  mundane  spirit  displayed  in  its 
profusion  of  heraldry. 

Appendix  A  recalls  to  recollection  that  remarkable  work  for  its 
epoch,  Wilson's  "  Ornaments  of  Churches  Considered,"  published 
in  the  last  century. 

The  remaining  Appendices  treat  of  the  iconography  of  Exeter,  Nor- 
wich, Canterbury,  Kochester,  York,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Lincoln, 
Gloucester,  Salisbury,  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals ;  the  south  porch 
of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  Beverley  Minster,  Croyland  Abbey,  and  Bath 
Abbey. 

This  brief  catalogue  will  give  some  idea  of  their  interest  and  value. 
The  Professor  calls  attention  to  the  architectural  value  of  the  west 
front  of  Rochester,  as  probably  embodying  the  style  of  Lanfranc'a 
cathedral  of  Canterbury. 
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A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  November  23rd :  present— Mr. 
Hope,  (in  the  chair,)  Sir  C.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr. 
France,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner, 
Mr.  Lmrd,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Soott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 
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The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 

The  ReT.  Thomas  Hint,  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Thomas  Ingram,  Esq.,  Walcot  Place,  Kennington  Road. 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Esq.,  4,  Bemera  Street. 
Frederic  Preedy,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
Rer.  R.  T.  Scot,  Braated,  Sevenoaka. 
J.  H.  Tozer,  Esq.,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

The  following  answer  from  the  Danish  Church  History  Society  was 
submitted : — 

'*  Copenhagen,  Aug.  ^Sth,  1869. 
*'  To  the  Committee  of  the  EcclesiologiciU  Society,  London. 

"Gentlbmbn, — After  some  weeks*  accidental  delay  through  the  mis- 
take of  the  English  steam  agent  here,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive the  present  of  books,  &c.  to  our  Archives  announced  in  your 
esteemed  communication  of  April  98. 

*'  The  experience  we  have  had  as  to  their  transport,  induces  us  to  re* 
quest  that  any  continuations  may  be  forwarded  under  our  address,  care 
of  Herr  Iversen,  Bookseller,  Copenhagen,  to  be  delivered  to  J.  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Bookseller,  36,  Soho  Square,  London,  who  senda  Mr. 
Iversen  a  monthly  parcel. 

'*  We  beg  also  to  announce,  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
herewith  a  complete  set  of  our  own  publications,  viz. : — 

•*  Kirkehistoriske  Samlinger,  parts  1—4  (Vol.  I.) 

*'  Talster's  Gejstlighedt  Personalhistorie  ver  T.  Barfod,  parts  1,  9. 

'*  Danmark's  Kirkehistorie  efter  Reformatioaen  ver  L.  Helwey,  parts 
1,2  (Vol.  1.) 

<*  Christiern  Pederjen  Danske  Skrifter,  Vols.  I.,  II. 
And  from  the  Danish  Art  Union  ('  Forening  for  Nordisk  Kunst ')  a 
copy  of 

Hellig-Andt  Kirken  pa  GuUand  ver  Prof.  Hoyen. 
You  will  immediately  perceive  that  our  little  collection  is  in  no  way 
an  equivalent  to  your  own.  But  we  are  not  painfully  anxioua  on  this 
head.  You  have  given  out  of  your  abundance,  we  out  of  our  present 
beginnings.  Christian  love  does  not  nicely  weigh  these  things.  We 
only  hope  that  this  exchange  may  tend  to  our  mutual  edification. 

"  We  heartily  respond  to  your  own  view,  that  Societies  like  ours 
should  not  sink  down  into  the  mechanical  routine  of  a  dead  andqua- 
nanism.  The  Church  is  a  living  body,  and  sheds  life  on  all  things 
connected  with  it.  It  is  on  this  account  we  have  always  interpreted 
our  efforts  as  a  means  as  much  as  an  end,  in  all  things  bearing  in  mind 
the  golden  motto  '  Salus  Ecclesie.'  But  we  have  had  greater  diffi- 
culties to  surmount  than  you,  while  at  the  same  time  our  resources 
both  in  men  and  money  have  been  vastly  inferior.  Still,  we  have  to 
some  degree  succeeded,  and  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  so  much  in* 
terest  has  been  excited  among  us  for  the  olden  remains  and  literary 
monuments  of  our  Church. 

"  Continue  to  us  your  regard.    Let  us  always  rejoice  in  your  noUe 


c« 
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example  and  brotherly  co-operation.    Wishing  you  God  speed  in  your 
kindred  labours, 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  With  great  respect  and  affection, 
••  Yours  very  obediently, 

"  Gabl.  J.  Bbamdt,  Hon  Sec. 

*'  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Danish 
"  Church  History  Society.'' 

A  conditional  grant  of  £5  was  made  to  the  restoration  of  Dorchester 
church,  at  the  request  of  the  Incumbent. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Art  and  Museum,  for  the  casts,  &c.  presented  by  thb  Society ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  deposit  at  the  Museum  the  books  and  plates  of  the 
Society,  on  condition  that  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
might  have  free  access  to  them,  and  that  members  of  the  Committee 
might  have  the  right  of  removing  them  for  use. 

An  offer  of  rooms  at  a  building  about  to  be  engaged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Architectural  Exhibition  was  considered.  Applications 
were  also  considered  from  Umballa,  Canada,  and  various  places  in 
England. 

It  was  stated  that  in  consequence  of  so  many  silversmiths  now  un« 
dertaking  to  make  church  plate  of  correct  shapes,  but  with  legends 
more  or  less  inappropriate  according  to  the  taste  of  purchasers,  it  was 
expedient  to  give  notice  that  Mr.  Keith  of  59,  Britannia  Terrace, 
City  Road,  the  original  manufocturer  to  the  Society,  was  not  only 
the  cheapest  maker  (because  the  designs  and  superintendence  are 
wholly  gratuitous)  but  also  the  only  one  to  be  implicitly  trusted  for 
entire  accuracy  of  shape,  detail,  and  inscription. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  Part  of  the  Instrumenta  EcclesitutUa 
should  contain  school-fittings.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Cooksey, 
of  Bordesley,  Birmingham,  had  undertaken  to  manufacture  coffin- 
furniture  from  designs  furnished  by  the  Society  ;  and  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  some  such  appropriate  drawings. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson  exhibited  some  beautiful  sketches,  architec- 
tural and  others,  made  by  himself  on  a  recent  tour  in  Norway. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  place  and  time  of  the  meetings 
for  practice  of  the  choir  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  the  names  of 
whom  were  given  in  by  Mr.  Helmore ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  some 
of  the  translations  for  Part  II.  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  should  be  printed 
for  consideration. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  during  the 
present  term,  took  place  in  the  Society^s  Room,  Holywell,  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  3rd.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College 
in  the  Chair.    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Maryland  was  elected  Honorary 

VOL.  XIII.  Ill 
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Patron  of  the  Society.  The  President  read  the  list  of  candidates  for 
election  at  the  next  meeting,  and  exhibited  the  presents  which  had 
been  received.  Mr.  Jones,  University  College  ;  Mr.  Egerton,  Christ- 
church  ;  Mr.  Thornton,  S*  John's  College  t  Mr.  Jewitt,  Headington ; 
and  Mr.  Wetherell.  Braaenose  College ;  were  recommended  for  elec- 
tion on  the  Committee% 

The  Report  referred  with  regret  to  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Brymer, 
Vice  President  of  the  Society,  and  announced  the  receipt  of  letters  of 
acknowledgment  from  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Argyle,  Michigan,  and 
Western  New  York,  who  bad  been  elected  Patrons  of  the  Society  at 
the  last  meeting.  Drv  Wainwright  had  become  a  Patron  by  having 
been  made  assistant  Bishop  in  the  diocese  of  New  York.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's electiod  as  Vice-President  was  referred  to  with  pleasure.  A 
letter  of  the  Duca  di  Serra-di-falco  was  handed  round.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  G.  Mackamess,  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  some  ecclesiological  extracts  were  made 
from  a  communication  received  from  Australia.  Mr.  Meynek  exhi- 
bited the  drawing  of  an  old  alms  box,  and  some  ancient  keys  fonnd 
in  the  church  of  Blickling.  Norfolk.  Mr.  Addison  explained  the  work 
of  restoration  going  on  at  Dorchester,  for  which  Mr.  Wayte  declared 
his  readinete  to  receive  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Plenderleath,  B*  A.,  Wadham  College,  then  proceeded  to  read 
a  paper  "  On  some  architectural  principles  derivable  from  Anatomy/' 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

"  The  position  of  architecture  among  the  arts  and  sciences  is  a  pecu* 
liar  one,  as  uniting  in  the  works  which  she  produces,  the  results  of 
each.  Thus,  from  the  science  of  music,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of 
acoustics,  we  learn  how  best  to  adapt  our  buildings  to  the  purposes  of 
hearing :  from  botany,  many  of  our  most  beautiful  mouldings  are  de- 
rived :  while  from  geology,  we  obtain  not  only  our  materials,  but  many 
useful  hints  as  to  the  effect  of  large  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

*'  To  anatomy,  however,  our  obligations  are  to  a  great  extent  unae- 
knowledged.  And  yet  I  think,  that  no  thinking  man  can  fisil  Co 
perceive  in  the  cylindrical  structure  of  the  long  bones  the  principle  of 
tubular  bridges ;  and  in  the  vouesoir  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  foot, 
that  of  the  arch,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  cranium,  that  of  the  dome. 
"  The  human  skull  is  composed  of  five  great  bones,  united  and  con- 
solidated by  interlacing  processes,  termed  sutures.  Here  we  have  at 
once  a  perfect  dome,  and  also  a  solution  of  that  difficult  problem  how 
best  to  render  firm  this  mode  of  architectural  construction.  The  dome 
of  S.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  fell  three  times  during  its  erection,  and 
that  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  stood  unfinished  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  for  want  of  an  architect.  In  S.  Paul's,  London,  the 
dome  is  linked  together  with  strong  iron  chains.  So  also  S.  Peter*s,  at 
Rome,  and  S.  Isaac's,  S.  Petersburg ;  to  the  very  beautiful  drawings 
of  which  in  the  Bodleian  Library  I  would  refer.  In  Byzantine  ar- 
chitecture, the  necessary  support  is  given  by  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  coping  at  the  base  of  the  dome.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  heat  of  southern  climates,  which  by  expanding  the  iron  cramps 
ould  soon  destroy  any  dome  so  girded  together.     Still  of  coone*  the 
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•ystom  of  doretailing  or  suture  is  the  best,  and  indeed  so  strong  is  this 
union*  that  when  everything,  muscle,  ligament,  and  membrane,  ht\fi 
been  removed^  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  still  hold  till  separated  by  a 
strong  internal  pressure  acting  upon  every  part  of  the  junction  at  one9« 

"  The  great  obstacle  to  be  encountered  in  the  formation  of  a  roof,  is 
the  lateral  thrust  of  the  rafters.  Now  this  may  be  got  over  in  various 
ways.  In  an  angular  wagon-headed  roof,  it  may  be  done,  by  support- 
ing the  mitrings.  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  th^  thickened 
centres  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  For  to  explain  this  physio- 
logical fact  by  simply  saying  that  the  centres  qf  these  bones  are  the 
points  from  which  ossification  begins,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  to  assert  a 
principle  which,  pushed  to  the  legitimate  extent,  would  do  away  with 
all  evidence  of  design  whatever  in  th?  structure  of  the  human  frame. 
What  are  called  open  roofs,  are  usually  supported  either  by  tie  beams 
or  braces.  Now,  to  have  bones  analogous  to  the  latter  construction* 
running  through  the  brain,  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  tie  beam  employed  as  represented  by  the  temporal, 
or  still  more  by  the  spheroid  bones. 

"  The  inner  table  of  the  skull,  which  is  termed  the  tabula  vitrea.  I 
need  only  mention  to  point  out,  that  as  with  our  brittle  materials,  we 
are  unable  to  dovetail,  so  in  this  glassy  formation  we  find  no  suture, 
but  a  plain  contact.     Surely  this  is  not  unworthy  of  remark. 

**  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  a  prototype  of  the  arch  in  the 
human  endoskeleton.  And  this  I  find  in  the  bones  of  the  foot,  when 
between  the  calcaneum  and  the  metatarsus,  which  serve  for  abutments, 
we  have  a  perfect  arch  in  the  five  cruciform  bones,  including  that  which 
not  a  few  gothic  architects  reject,  a  key-stone  in  the  astragulus.  That 
the  wedge  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  is  not  a  mere  accident  is 
proved  by  their  being  modified  into  i^  cubical  shape,  more  or  less,  in  all 
digitigrade  animals,  where  they  have  a  different  function  to  perform. 
And  here  I  must,  with  deference  to  the  experience  qf  more  practical 
men,  object  to  the  practice  of  building  pointed  arches  without  key- 
stones. Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  should  have  key- 
stones of  the  same  shape  as  in  round  arches  of  equal  radius,  but  if  the 
key-stone  of  a  pointed  arch  be  of  such  a  shape  as  that  its  sides  be  in  the 
planes,  respectively,  of  radii  of  the  two  arcs  of  the  soffit,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  its  presence  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

"  Of  all  the  difficulties  of  a  practical  architect,  Uie  construction  of 
a  good  roof  for  sound,  is  that  most  desirable  to  have  solved  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  And  here  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  has  a  plain  wagon  head.  Pendants  and  struts,  &c.  in  a 
chancel  roof  are  very  beautiful,  but  should  be  eschewed  as  interfering 
with  the  waves  of  sound.  Does  not,  too,  the  low  point  at  which  the 
voice  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  seem  to  warn  us  against  making 
altar  platforms  and  orchestras  too  high  ?  The  latter  erections  I  cannot 
but  think  are  generally  chargeable  with  this  fault. 

"  I  will  only  detain  you  with  one  more  exemplification  of  my  theory. 
It  must  now  be  some  time  ago  since  Bemoailli  conceived  the  idea  which 
has  since  been  developed  in  the  Conway  tubular  bridge.  What  this 
principle  is,  may  be  seen,  by  imagining  a  beam  to  be  supported  hori- 
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zontally  on  two  extreme  poiots,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper 
part  of  its  substance  has  a  force  of  compression  to  resist,  its  lower  part 
a  force  of  extension  ;  while  its  middle  part  having  practically  nothing 
at  all  to  resist,  may  be  altogether  removed  without  materially  weaken- 
ing the  structure.  Furthermore,  if  the  substance  of  the  upper  part  of 
a  cylinder  be  rendered  harder,  though  it  will  thus  become  less  tough, 
the  power  of  support  will  be  materially  increased.  Now  not  only  do 
we  find  the  cylindrical  form  in  our  bones,  but  just  such  a  strengthening 
as  this  we  observe  in  a  ridge  of  extremely  hard  bone,  running  along 
their  surface.  And  this  especially  in  the  tibia  of  the  feline  tribes.  It 
is  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  only  tribe  of  mammals  whose  extremities 
have  to  resist  extension  instead  of  compression ;  viz.  the  sloths,  who 
pass  their  lives  suspended  from  the  boughs  of  trees ;  we  find  the  bones 
solid,  the  cylindrical  form  having  little  or  no  advantage  in  resisting 
this  force. 

"  I  might  adduce  many  more  similar  examples,  did  time  admit.  But 
I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest,  perhaps,  to  some  gentlemen,  a 
new  idea,  and  more  I  cannot  hope  to  do. 

"  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Symonds, 
for  the  beautiful  specimens  of  osteology  which  you  see  before  you,  and 
which  he  has  kindly  lent  me  to  illustrate  my  paper." 
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Thb  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  at 
the  Society^s  Rooms,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  27th  Oct.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  it  was  moved  that 
Mr.  Lowndes,  of  Trinity  College,  take  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  academical  year  1859-1853 : — 

Pkbsidbnt. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D..  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Ely,  and  late 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

Vicb-Prbsudbnts. 
Rev.  6.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.,  Norriaan  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  Jetna  College. 
Hon.  Arthur  H.  Gk>rdon,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
H.  R.  Lnard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  Warden  of  S.  Colamba's 

College,  Ireland. 
Rev.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  Jacksonian  Professor,  and  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains 

College. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  S.  Peter's  College. 

TaBASVRBR. 

G.  A.  Lowndes,  Trinity  College. 
Secrbtaribb. 
G.  A.  Lowndes,  Trinity  College. 
W.  Wayte,  B.A.,  FeUow  of  King's  College. 
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CURATOB. 

A.  T.  Lee,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College. 
Committee. 
H.  R.  Bailey,  Scholar  of  S.  John's  College. 
J.  H.  Cooper »  Trinity  College. 
C.  J.  Evans,  Scholar  of  King's  College. 
£.  Freshfield,  Trinity  College. 

Auditors. 
Rey.  6.  F.  Rejner,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College. 
W.  G.  Searle,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Qoeen's  College. 

The  following  presents  were  then  laid  on  the  table : — Transactions 
of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland ;  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 
west  of  France,  from  Mr.  Parker,  Oxford  ;  Transactions  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  from  the  Society  ;  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica, 
Nos.  6  and  8,  from  Mr.  Van  Voorst ;  Transactions  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  Vol.  iv.  Part  II. ;  The  Publications  of 
the  several  United  Societies  for  1851,  1852;  and  a  Rubbing  of  a  Brass 
formerly  in  Billesden  Abbey,  Bucks,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity 
College. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Society  should  subscribe  to  the  work  on  Brasses  pub* 
lished  by  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society. 

Mr.  Luard  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  Bachelors'  and  Undergraduates'  Window  at  Ely  Cathedral,  and 
it  was  urged  by  several  members  that  renewed  efforts  should  be  made 
to  ensure  its  speedy  completion. 

Two  Papers  were  announced  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  Society 
adjourned  till  Wednesday,  Nov.  10. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  Autumn  General  Meeting  of  this  Society,  the  Rev.  Owen 
Davys,  Peterborough,  was  elected  a  member.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
took  the  chair,  and  the  following  Report  for  the  year  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  T.  James,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society. 

*'  The  comparatively  private  manner  in  which  we  are  met  to-day,  will 
allow  me  to  dispense  with  the  essaical  form  in  which  I  have  generally 
endeavoured  to  throw  our  annual  report.  Our  present  humble  meet- 
ing must  not,  however,  be  considered  a  sign  cadentia  aocietatis,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  It  was  the  success  and  eclat  of  our  spring  meet- 
ing, which  led  the  committee  to  consider  it  unnecessary  to  hold  a 
second  public  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  the  present  year.  That 
meeting  professed  the  character  rather  of  an  Architectural  Congress 
than  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  our  own  society;  and  though  we 
suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  various  disappointments,  that  cha- 
racter was  on  the  whole  fully  sustained.     We  were  honoured  with  the 
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presence  of  representatives  from  the  following  English  societies,  viz. : 
— ^The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Eoclesiological  So- 
ciety, the  Sussex  Archaeological,  the  Yorkshire  Architectural,  the  Gam* 
hridge  Architectural,  and  the  Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Societies; 
while  the  yet  more  gratifying  compliment  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotiiand  has  given  our  society  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  publicly  to  cement  the  union  of  the  Architectural  So- 
cieties of  England  and  Scotland. 

"  The  great  work  to  which  the  spring  meeting  had  special  respect — 
the  Restoration  and  Enlargement  of  S.  Sepulchre's-— has  not  yet  been 
commenced,  nor  will  it,  probably,  be  undertaken  during  the  present  year. 
The  sum  required  for  the  entire  work  is  certainly  a  large  one ;  but  if  a 
proportionate  interest  be  taken  in  this  work  by  the  members  of  the  society 
as  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  S.  Peter's,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
result  being  unsuccessful.  Some  little  alteration  it  haa  been  necessary  to 
make  in  the  original  scheme,  in  consequence  of  the  London  Committee 
for  the  Northampton  Memorial  preferring  to  have  a  distinct  monument 
of  the  late  Marquess  in  the  new  part  of  the  church,  to  making  the 
Restoration  of  the  Round  part  memorial  of  him.  Though  this  is  oa 
some  accounts  to  be  regretted,  it  obviates  the  objection  made  at  one  of 
our  early  meetings,  that,  by  putting  the  Round  part  in  the  hands  of  a 
London  Committee  for  Restoration,  we  were  letting  slip  out  of  our  own 
hands  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  fabric,  and  that  which  would 
give  us  our  best  ground  of  appeal  to  the  country  at  large.  Into  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  restoration  desirable  to  this  part,  I  will  not 
at  present  enter.  There  are  gpreat  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point, 
though  I  own  that  my  own  view  tends  daily  more  and  more,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  Repair  and  Preserve,  rather  than  Restore.  The  unique 
character  of  this  building  may,  however,  fairly  put  forth  claims  of  ex- 
ception, and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  if  ever  the  balance 
of  decision  be  placed  in  our  hands,  that  this  society  is  not  wanting  in 
the  ablest  advocates  of  the  boldest  form  of  Restoration.  At  present, 
iiowever,  our  want  of  means — that  relentless  disperser  of  so  many 
splendid  visions,  and  overthrower  of  more  thought- built  temples  than 
Goth,  and  Dane,  and  Puritan  ever  materially  overthrew — our  want  of 
jneans  forbids  us  to  contemplate,  in  the  first  instance,  more  than  the 
reparation  of  the  present  walls,  with  a  new  pavement  and  roof.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  call  to  mind  that  these  latter  additions,  in  any  further 
re -edification,  would  not  be  thrown  away ;  but  that  the  one  would 
remain,  and  the  other  be  worked  up,  in  any  mor^  complete  restoration 
which  our  own,  or  $ome  succeeding  age,  may  deem  it  right,  in  its 
liberality,  to  adopt. 

"  If  the  Restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre^s  has  a  deep  interest  with  all 
Christians,  from  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  associations,  the  Restora- 
tion of  another  church  that  has  been  submitted  to  our  judgment,  has 
scarcely  its  equal  in  its  association  with  ofke  of  the  most  momentous 
periods  in  the  English  Church.  I  will  not  be  l^d  away  by  a  disquiation 
oa  a  case  90  suggestive  of  reflections  as  that  of  Little  Oidding,  the  well- 
known  scene  of  the  labours  and  devotions  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.  Though 
pot  within  our  Arphdeaconry,  the  curious  ecclesiological  question  as  to 
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the  proper  manner  of  restoring  this  church  has  been  some  months  ago 
referred  to  us  by  a  zealous  member  of  our  society,  who,  on  becoming 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Little  Gidding.  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  see 
the  house  of  prayer  put  into  a  state  of  order  and  comeliness.  Those 
conversant  with  the  life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  know  that  he  fitted  up  the 
church  like  a  college  chapel ;  a  brass  font,  in  his  want  of  correct  eccle<> 
siology,  he  affiled  to  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  A  brass  eagle  stood 
against  the  reading-desk,  and  brass  tables  of  the  Commandments  at 
the  east  end.  These  all  still  remain,  as  also  a  great  portion  of  the 
wood- work  of  Jacobean  character,  though  greatly  misplaced.  The 
committee  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case, 
and  that  the  main  interest  attaching  to  this  fabric  being  its  connection 
with  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  object  of  the  restorer  should  be  to  bring  it 
back,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  This  Mr. 
Hopkinson.  who  is  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  restoration,  is  anxious  to 
do,  and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Glutton.  The  plan 
lies  before  you  to-day  for  further  suggestion,  and  I  should  wish,  after 
the  report,  to  open  a  general  discussion  on  the  matter,  by  reading  some 
letters  bearing  on  the  subject. 

"Of  the  churches  referred  to  in  former  reports,  S.  Peter's,  North- 
ampton, has  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the 
ornamental  wood  work,  and  was  solemnly  opened  for  divine  service  the 
day  after  our  spring  meeting.  If  we  viewed  this  church  in  an  archi- 
tectural light  only,  we  should  yet  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  work  done,  but  regarded  in  the  nobler  and  wider  view  which  this 
society  has  always  adopted,  of  church  restoration  being  but  the  com- 
panion and  handmaid  of  church  extension,  and  valuable  only  so  far  as 
it  tends  to  the  increase  of  reverent  and  devotional  worship  of  Almighty 
Goo.  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
which  commenced  under  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  no 
slight  forebodings  of  failure.  Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  assign 
to  a  building  of  wood  and  stone,  that  power  and  influence  which  be- 
longs only  to  the  spirit  and  heart  of  man,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel, 
that  the  spiritual  progress  of  this  parish,  acknowledged  as  it  is  by  all, 
but  which  it  would  not  become  me  more  directly  to  allude  to,  has  been 
greatly  forwarded  by  the  improved  condition  in  which,  through  the 
instrumentality  mainly  of  this  society,  the  house  of  Goo  has  been 
placed.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  chilling  and  dispiriting  to  a 
pastor  and  flock,  who  had  set  their  minds  on  reviving  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion among  them,  than  the  state  of  their  church,  such  as  was  S. 
Peter*s,  as  we  first  remember  it,  standing  in  its  neglect  and  desolation 
in  the  midst  of  this  wealthy  town.  If  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  a 
restored  and  beautified  church  elevates  the  devotion  of  all  worshippers 
I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  ill-arranged 
and  neglected  church  chills  and  deadens  the  devotion  of  all ;  at  that 
time,  too,  when  we  most  need  every  enlivening  influence.  It  is  not 
every  church  that  could  afford,  either  financially  or  aesthetically,  the  same 
amount  of  decoration  that  S.  Peter's  has  received  ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  such  expenditure,  call  it  lavish  if  you  will,  has  not  turned 
the  current  of  interest  and  of  charity  away  from  other  important  paro- 
chial claims,  but  that  the  foundations  of  the  parsonage  were  being 
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dug,  while  the  church  was  being  opened,  and  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
schools  is  likely  to  be  laid  before  the  plaisteringof  the  parsonage  is  dry. 

•*  By  the  consecration  of  S.  Edmund's  church  in  this  town,  in  which, 
during  its  building,  this  society  expressed  a  great  interest,  a  like  good 
result  may  be  looked  for.  Though  the  spire  is  yet  wanting,  the  rest 
of  the  church  has  been  most  substantially  completed,  and  the  greatest 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  consecration  at  the  eztellent  arrange- 
ment of  the  open  seats,  and  at  the  application  of  the  chancel  to  its 
proper  use,  as  being  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  the  best  place 
for  the  choir. 

"  Of  plans  laid  before  the  society  during  the  present  year,  that  of 
Oundle  church,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  the  most 
important.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  galleries  will  be  dispensed  with,  low 
uniform  seats  of  oak  fixed  throughout,  the  organ  and  choir  moved  east- 
ward, and  the  very  fine  brass  eagle,  long  disused,  be  restored  to  its 
proper  office  as  the  desk  for  the  Holy  Bible. 

"  The  plan  for  the  re-seating  of  S.  Mary's,  Stamford,  though  just 
without  the  bounds  of  our  Archdeaconry,  was  submitted  to,  and  advised 
upon,  by  our  committee.  A  formidable  opposition,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  be  fatal  to  the  project,  has  now  fortunately  disappeared, 
and  a  faculty  has  issued  for  carrying  out  the  original  plan,  with  some 
modifications.  The  high  pews  are  to  he  converted  into  open  seats ; 
the  organ  gallery  removed — the  organ  placed  to  the  east  of  the  north 
aisle  ;  the  chancel  properly  stalled,  whitewash  banished  from  the  stone* 
work.  The  like  good  works  are  also  about  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
churches  of  Geddington  and  Warmington.  but  as  the  plans  of  these 
churches  are  not  yet  prepared,  it  would  be  premature  to  speak  of  them 
now. 

"  The  chancel  of  Wilby  is  already  being  most  thoroughly  restored, 
or,  rather  rebuilt,  under  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Salvin.  The  north  and 
east  walls  have  to  be  entirely  reconstructed,  but  all  the  old  work  will 
be  faithfully  followed.  The  chancel  of  Win  wick,  the  walls  of  which 
were  greatly  out  of  the  perpend iculur,  is  also  at  the  present  time  being 
rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Lhw.  The  main  body  of  the 
chancel  was  Early  English,  but  with  a  very  depressed  late  roof,  and 
most  debased  east  window,  of  no  character  at  all.  The  architect  pui^ 
poses  to  insert  a  new  three-light  lancet,  after  the  type  of  Striston,  and 
to  restore  the  existing  lancets  that  have  been  blocked  up.  A  vestry 
will  be  added,  and  the  chancel  seated  with  open  benches,  running  stall* 
wise.  The  roof  is  also  to  be  raised  to  its  proper  pitch.  The  plans 
were  kindly  referred  to  the  committee,  and  approved  by  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  so  good  a  beginning  may  lead  to  the  complete  restoration 
and  reseating  of  this  interesting  little  church.  There  are  sufficient  of 
ancient  open  seats  remaining  to  mark  out  the  style  which  the  new 
ones  should  follow.  Mr.  Minton  has  most  liberally  g^ven  the  pave- 
ment tiles  for  the  chancel.  One  of  Mr.  Wailes'  best  windows  has 
lately  been  inserted  in  the  south  side,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  J. 
Simons.  Esq. 

"  Several  applications  have  been  made  to  the  committee  for  correct 
models  for  tombs  and  tombstones,  and  these  they  have  always  much 
pleasure  in  furnishing.    They  have  also  been  consulted  by  the  reotor 
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of  Cottesbrooke  for  the  design  for  a  new  font,  which  he  purposes  to 
give  to  the  church,  which  has  itself  undergone  considerable  improie* 
ment. 

"The  Aldwinkle  glass,  so  often  referred  to,  and  which,  but  for  the 
zeal  and  liberality  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  might  have  been  lost 
for  ever  to  its  original  site,  has  been  placed  by  the  new  rector  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon,  and  Mr.  Winston  has  kindly  pro- 
mised his  advice  in  the  restoration.  The  figures  of  S.  George  and  S. 
Christopher  are  nearly  perfect ;  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  glass  will 
shortly  be  replaced  in  the  windows  from  which  they  were  so  unwar« 
rantably  taken.  Mr.  Franklin  Hudson  being  about  to  publish  a  com- 
plete illustrated  list  of  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  Northamptonshire* 
applied  to  our  Society  for  their  advice  and  sanction.  In  consequence, 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  him,  as  far  as  he 
might  require  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Bloxam  has  most  kindly  under- 
taken the  revision  of  the  letterpress.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
number  will  be  ready  in  a  month's  time,  and  others  are  in  a  forward 
state.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  might  so  materially  assist 
Mr.  Hudson  have  hitherto  withheld  their  aid.  A  circular,  drawn  up 
with  the  advice  of  the  sub -committee,  has  been  addressed  to  every  in- 
cumbent in  the  Deanery,  to  be  first  illustrated,  requesting  information 
respecting  existing  and  destroyed  brasses  in  their  respective  parishes, 

To  these  circulars,  in  the  Deanery  of  ,  only  one  answer  hay 

been  received. 

"  We  have  received  the  usual  amount  of  reports  from  kindred 
societies.  Our  other  presents  have  hardly  been  as  numerous  as  in 
former  years.  When  better  accommodation  has  been  secured  for  our 
collections,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  print  a  list  of  our  Libri 
Desiderati,  in  the  hope  of  having  our  own  library  made  more  complete 
by  the  donations  of  members.  The  new  societies  with  which  we  have 
this  year  been  brought  into  communication  are  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland.  Our 
finances  exhibit  a  better  aspect  than  last  year.  We  then  were  in  a 
deficiency  of  about  £13.  The  Treasurer  has  now  in  hand  about  £50, 
besides  our  Reserved  Fund  of  £100.  The  expense  of  our  report  layt 
year  was  £60.     This  year  it  amounts  to  £35.  14s. 

"  The  long  promised  list  of  ecclesiastical  architects  and  artizans  em^i 
ployed  within  this  archdeaconry,  is  nearly  ready  for  printing,  and  will 
be  shortly  distributed  among  our  members. 

<*  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Irby,  the  Report  w%s 
adopted. 

"  It  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Irby,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev, 
H.  De  Sausmarez,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  re- 
solved unanimously, '  That  Earl  Spencer  be  requested  to  accept  the 
ofiice  of  a  President  of  the  Society/ 

'*  It  was  proposed  by  £.  Thornton,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev, 
H.  J.  Bigge.  •  That  W.  A.  Franks,  Esq.,  H.  Minton,  Esq.,  and  Philip 
Hardwicke,  jun.,  Esq.,  be  elected  honorary  members  of  the  So.  iety.'  " 

The  Committee  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  were  aj'pointed  fq^ 
the  year,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 

VOL.  ZII7,  K  X  K 
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REVIEWS. 

ChrUtendommens  IndflydeUe  paa  den  Sodale  Farfatnwg  fnk  dens  SiifteUe 
tU  Justinian.  Et  Bidrag  til  Kundskab  om  Chriatendonunens  Vlrk- 
ninger  i  Almindelighed.  Af  Lie.  P.  £.  Likd,  Praest.  {The  Influence  of 
Christianity  on  Social  Legislation,  from  the  first  preaching  thereof  to 
Justinian.   A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Effects  of  Christianity 

.  in  general.  By  the  Rev.  P.  £.  Lino.)  Copenhageoi  1852 ;  pp.  vi. 
180*  8to. 

Ws  have  many  valuable  essays  oo  this  subject »  some  of  them  critical 
inquiries,  some  mere  declamatory  and  eloquent  harangues;  but  the 
number  of  those  which,  without  prejudice,  inductively  treat  this  ques- 
tion, is  not  great.  The  present  work  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  It 
examines  the  cotemporary  acts  of  the  State  and  the  Cleigy,  particu- 
larly the  provincial  and  general  councils,  and  contsuns  a  good  deal  of 
new  matter,  carefully  arranged ;  the  original  passages  being  cited  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  The  form  is  not  always  the  most  happy,  the  sub- 
divisions being  too  numerous  and  too  wearisome,  and  the  eeneral  views 
not  sufficiently  large  and  emphatic.  But  it  is  a  valuable  work,  and 
one  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve,  and  will  we  hope  meet  with  an  Eng- 
lish translator.  It  is  another  proof  of  the  life  which  is  sUning  in  the 
Danish  communion,  and  of  the  Catholic  spirit  and  orthodox  learning 
which  characterise  so  many  of  its  distinguished  ministers.  After  a  sketch 
of  the  heathen,  moral,  and  legal  system,  it  treats  of  the  doctrine  of 
equality,  as  taught  by  the  Church  and  the  fathers,  their  efforts  for  the 
diminution  of  the  patriarchal  despotism,  for  the  elevation  of  woman,  the 
mitigation  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  establishment  of  houses  of 
mercy  for  the  sick  and  poor,  and  their  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  people  stood  to  their  rulers  and  to  God. 


Cfibbs^  Gothic  Monuments.  A  Series  of  Designs  for  Gothk  MonsmMs, 
Churchyard  Crosses,  Sepulchral  Slabs,  and  Head  Crosses.  By  Josh 
OiBBS,  Architect  and  Sculptor.  London :  O.  Bell.  Wigan :  H. 
B.  Beckett.     1852. 

Ik  this  rather  ambitious  work,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  appended  to  some  sen- 
sible, if  not  original  remarks,  a  number  of  lithographed  designs,  with 
explanatory  letter- press.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  consider  the 
execution  as  successful  as  the  intention  is  good.  The  style  of  many 
of  the  designs  is  unmistakeably  Third-Pointed,  in  details  and  orna- 
ments ;  and  those  that  might  claim  to  be  considered  Middle-Pointed 
are  neither  accurate  nor  consistent.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  given  several  de- 
signs for  churchyard  crosses.  No.  I.  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  number.  The  niches  at  the  top  are  quite  disproportioned  to  the 
huge  pediments  and  unmeaning  panels  at  the  base.  No.  VII.  m  a 
mere  Third-Pointed  shaft,  with  quasi-niches  at  the  top  instead  of  a 
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capitil.  The  whole  conception  of  the  base,  a  congeries  of  weather- 
ings and  buttresses,  is  unlike  that  of  an  old  cross.  No.  XII.  contains 
two  tall  upright  crosses,  to  be  used  as  memorials.  Their  type  is  not 
the  right  one,  even  if  it  were  very  desirable  to  crowd  our  cemeteries 
with  smaller  repetitions  of  the  one  churchyard  cross.  In  neither  case 
is  the  cross  a  whole  growing  out  of  its  stem.  It  is  only,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  gable  cross,  stuck  on  a  kind  of  independent  shaft,  which  in 
Cum  stands  on  an  equally  disconnected  basement.  Plate  II.,  contain- 
ing designs  for  raised  cross  slabs,  is  very  creditable.  But  the  niches 
and  recesses  exhibited  on  Plate  III.  are  merely  a  kind  of  Gothic  frame 
to  the  old  mural  tablet.  Their  size  is  quite  inadmissible,  and  their 
detail  very  inferior.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  monogram  shown 
on  this  Plate,  and  also  on  Plate  X.,  of  the  letter  M,  with  the  cross 
rising  from  it }  The  angel  in  the  pointed  aureole  on  one  of  these 
niches  is  quite  wrong ;  and  in  the  design  next'  to  it  the  vertical  con- 
tinuations of  the  sides  of  the  tablet,  above  the  gablets,  is  merely 
a  Pointed  travesty  of  the  vulgar  stonemason's  tablet.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  niched  bishop  predominating  over  the  gigantic 
monument  in  Plate  IV.?  How  utterly  unreasonable  would  be  the 
elaborate  and  unmeaning  frameworks  provided  for  a  mere  tablet  in 
Plates  V.  and  VI. !  Designs  for  head  crosses  are  given  in  Plates  VIII., 
IX.,  and  X.,  some  of  which  are  good,  but  one  or  two  very  much  the 
contrary.  Plate  XL  is  a  vast  construction  of  niches,  &c.,  meant  to 
contain  "  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope.'*  and  *'  a  figure  of  our  Loan  as 
Charity."  Mr.  Gibba  should  know  that  this  kind  of  allegory  is  not 
to  be  recommended  in  Christian  monuments.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
designing  the  "  high-tomb  "  or  the  recumbent  effigy. 


Somersetshire  Archaological  and  Natural  History  Society,    Proceedings 
during  the  year  1851.    Taunton;  May.     London:  Bell.     1852. 

Wa  congratulate  this  active  society  on  the  appearance  of  a  second 
volume  of  Transactions.  Besides  notices  of  the  actual  proceedings, 
embracing  meetings,  conversaziones,  and  excursions,  it  contains  va- 
rious papers.  In  the  ecclesiological  department,  the  Eev.  F.  Warre 
g^ves  a  paper  on  the  "  Distinction  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
Architecture :"  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  one  on  "  The  Perpendicular  Style 
as  Exhibited  in  the  Churches  of  Somerset ;"  able  and  interesting,  as 
all  Mr.  Freeman's  papers  are,  but  more  than  usually  pugnacious,  see- 
ing that  the  author  here  does  battle  against  all  comers  in  general,  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  particular,  in  favour  of  his  favourite  Somersetshire 
"Perpendicular:"  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Gierke  one  on  a  "Curious  Ro- 
manesque Church  at  Lullington  :"  and  Mr.  Ferrey  one  on  "  S.  Cuth- 
bert's  Church  at  Wells."  There  are  some  illustrations  to  several  of 
these  papers.  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  in 
thanking  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  paper  at  Taunton,  guarded  the  Somer- 
setshire Society  from  being  committed  to  Mr.  Freeman's  "  Perpen- 
dicular "  theories,  or  to  his  condemnation  of  the  "  Stones  of  Yenice." 
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Reports  and  Papers  read  ai  the  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Sodetin  of 
Northampton,  York,  Lincoln,  Bedfordshire,  and  S.  Alton's  w  1851. 
London  i  Masten. 

This  is  the  coticluding  part  of  the  first  voluihe  of  the  joint  reports  of 
these  five  societies.  We  have  already  noticed  the  former  part  on  its 
appearance.  Besides  reports  and  lists  of  the  several  societies,  we  have 
here  a  number  of  papers  of  varied  interest  and  considerable  value.  The 
Northampton  socie^  contributes  papers  by  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  on 
some  ancient  remains  in  Warwickshire,  and  by  the  Rev.  6.  A.  Poole, 
on  the  Churches  of  Coventry,  and  on  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton.  The 
latter,  mnch  of  which  has  appeared  in  our  own  pages,  is  here  illustntted 
by  a  chronological  ground  plan,  llie  Yorkshire  society  gives  os  a 
papef,  very  plentifully  illustrated  by  sketches,  describing  an  ecclesiolo- 
gical  journey  from  Leeds  to  Wensley  Dale,  by  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq. ; 
and  also  an  account  of  excavations  made  at  Fountains  Abbey,  by  J.  R. 
Walbran,  Esq. ;  and  a  paper  on  the  Arrangement  of  Monasteries,  by  W. 
H.  Dykes,  Esq.  A  very  interesting  paper  by  our  own  member  of  com. 
mittee.  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  on  Local  Peculiarities  in  Church  Archi* 
tecture ;  one  on  Stow  Churchy  by  the  Rev.  G.  Atkinson  ;  one  on  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore  ;  one  on  the  Antiquities 
of  Spalding,  by  T.  Cammack,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  and  one  on  the  Churches  of 
Spalding  and  Weston  S.  Mary,  by  the  Rev.  6.  A.  Poole,  are  endorsed 
by  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society.  The  Bedfordshire  society 
sends  a  dissertation  on  Shekels,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose  ;  a  notice  of 
Bedford  Castle,  by  G.  Hurst,  Esq. ;  and  an  excellent  paper  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Airy,  entitled  Rubble  or  Rubbish,  in  which  he  pleads  vigorously  in 
favour  of  rubble  against  plaister  of  any  kind,  and  adduces  arguments 
to  show  that  plaister  was  never  used  in  ancient  times,  except  to  receive 
distemper  painting.  This  paper  is  exceedingly  well  worth  reading, 
though  we  scarcely  think  the  writer's  conclusions  wholly  borne  out. 
We  regret  to  see  that  his  hobby  has  led  him  so  far  as  to  express  hos- 
tility to  any  possible  introducti  m  of  fresco-paintings  into  our  churches, 
and  to  protest  against  colour  as  being  in  itself  an  object  worth  seeking. 
We  own  to  the  strongest  feeling  in  favour  of  internal  ashlar,  and  in 
dislike  of  mere  plaister.  It  is  not  all  rubble  work  that  would  bear  to  be 
pointed  and  left  visible.  Mr.  Airy  alleges  that  a  damp  wall*  when 
stripped  of  its  plaister,  almost  immediately  becomes  dry. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Airy*s  paper : 

*'  But  the  great  value  of  the  process  is  in  this,  that  by  removing  the  coat  of 
plaster  you  get  rid  of  damp,  by  taking  away  that  which  harbours  it.  What 
may  be  the  physical  cause  which  produces  such  an  effect  I  am  not  suffieicDt 
of  a  chemist  to  say.  I  can  only  speak  to  the  fact,  that  a  coat  of  plaster  re- 
tains moisture  like  a  sponge ;  and  I  can  also  speak  to  the  fact,  that  if  yon  re- 
move both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  plaster  your  walls  wiH  never  be  damp. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  evident ;  that  when  both  surfaces  of  your  real  wall  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  and 
whatever  moisture  falU  upon  the  surface  is  quickly  carried  awav :  whereas,  if 
you  have  a  casing  to  your  wall,  and  that  rasing  of  the  nature  of  a  spon^  the 
moisture  is  at  once  absorbed  and  carried  inwards  to  the  wall,  where  it  is  heki 
in  continual  application  to  it,  evaporation  being  prevented  by  the  shelter  of  the 
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Elaster  itoelf ;  the  same  tiling  beins  thai  not  only  the  cause  uf  evil,  but  the 
indrance  to  its  cure.  Both  my  chancels,  when  I  first  came  to  them,  were 
▼cry  damp,  and  much  covered  with  the  green  lichen  (or  whatever  plant  it  may 
be),  which  invariably  marks  a  damp  wall ;  from  one  I  removed  all  the  plaster 
both  exterior  and  interior,  and  the  wall  is  now  pfrfectiy  dry,  not  showing  the 
slightest  symptom  of  dampness :  from  the  other  I  have  only  removed  the  in- 
terior plaster,  postponing  the  outside  work  until  I  shall  do  some  other  external 
repairs ;  and  in  this  the  evil  is  only  partially  cured,  the  wall  still  continuing 
damp,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  formerly,  Surely  this  is  a  aatisfac- 
tory  proof  of  the  injurious  effect  of  covering  stonework  with' plaster." — ^p.  375. 

Our  next  quotation  will  Include  one  of  Mr.  Airy's  arguments  to 
prove  that  plaister  was  not  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

"  The  evidence,  then,  which  I  venture  to  offer,  is  of  this  kind.  If,  in  a  coun- 
try church,  you  remove  all  the  plaster  from  the  walls,  you  will  find  that  the 
face  of  the  rubble  is,  for  the  most  part,  exactly  level  with  the  face  of  the  jamb- 
stones  and  stones  of  the  pier-arches,  and  indeed  with  the  face  of  all  the  hewn 
stone  which  ranges  in  the  same  general  plane  with  it :  frequently  it  will  be 
found  to  project  forwarder  than  the  hewn  stone.  Now,  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  plaster  the  rubble,  and  not  the  hewn  stone  of  the  windows,  doors, 
and  piers,  these  stones  would  have  been  left  projecting,  so  as  to  form  a  rabbet, 
in  which  the  layer  of  mortar  would  terminate ;  but  as  we  never  find  this  to 
Be  the  case,  the  plaster,  if  plaster  there  was,  must  have  gone  over  everything, 
the  jambstones,  arches,  mouldings,  and  all." — pp.  377*  378. 

Our  readers  will  not  need  reminding  that  our  friend  Mr.  Street 
answered  this  argument  by  anticipation  in  our  pages,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  he  had  sometimes  observed  ancient  plaistering 
finished;  viz.  by  a  pattern,  serrated  or  otherwise,  overlapping  as  it 
were  upon  the  stone  work  which  forms  its  boundaries. 

Mr.  Airy  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  ground  of  antiquity,  then,  I  think  that  rubble  is  entitled  to  a  ver* 
diet  against  rubbish :  on  the  ground  of  utility,  my  own  experience  of  their 
respective  merits  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  which  to  prefer ;  while,  on  the  third 
eround,  that  of  effect,  although  a  matter  of  taste  cannot  well  be  made  a  subject 
for  argument,  yet  1  hope  valid  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its  superiority. 
On  such  a  question,  one  can  hardly  expect  that  all  will  at  once  agree ;  while 
there  are  people  who  like  to  whitewash  their  coals,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  there  will  not  be  some  who  like  to  whitewash  their  churches ;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  perceive  that  the  subject  generally  is  progressing.  The  number 
of  whitewashers  may  not  have  greatly  diminished,  but  the  extent  of  surface 
whitewashed  has ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  scrapers,  the  legitimate 
'  dealbatores,'  has  greatly  increased.  The  cause  of  rubble  may  not  have  made 
much  advance,  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  cause  of  rubbish  has  retrograded. 
Every  year  as  I  revisit  churches,  in  which,  a  few  years  since,  monldings  and 
other  ornaments  used  to  be  confused  and  hidden  by  the  multitudinous  coats 
of  wash  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  I  find  the  arches  and  piers  scraped, 
the  door-jambs  showing  the  hewn  stone,  the  splays  of  the  windows  purified 
from  whitewash  and  ochre,  and  pointed, — and  the  churchwardens,  who  had 
hesitatingly  consented  to  such  an  innovation,  rejoicing  in  the  improvement. 
The  step  thence  to  the  rubble  walls  is  an  easy  one, — may  it  be  speedy.  They 
need  no  plaster :  the  only  use  to  which  it  could  ever  be  applied — that  of  deco- 
rative painting— no  longer  exists ;  our  population  can  read  their  Bibles,  and 
lequire  not  pictures :  and  colour,  for  toe  mere  sake  of  colour,  we  de^ise^ 
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But  shall  I  be  told,  tbst  we  Kquirejplaieer  in  our  ehuidiei,  u  in  onr  direliing 
houiei,  for  the  sake  of  comfort?  Then  why  not  paper  it,  as  in  oar  dwdling 
bouses?  No,  this  would  not  do  :  persons  most  indifferent  to  the  saered  cha- 
racter of  our  churches  have  never  ventured  upon  this, — so  far  to  mix  things 
familiar  with  things  holy.  Everything  there,  indeed,  ought  to  be  true  and 
undisguised, — nothing  sham,  nothing  unreal;  anil  as  we  are  told  that  the 
pious  builders  of  our  churches  meant  every  portion  of  them  to  bear  a  sym- 
bolical meaning,  might  we  not  almost  suppose  that  they  considered  (and  not 
unjustly)  the  plain  rubble  walls  to  be  the  symbol  of '  truth  and  soberness  ?'  " 
—pp.  380,  381. 

'  We  scarcely  dare  to  say  after  this,  that  an  excellent  and  distm- 
guished  ecclesiologiat  is  known  not  only  to  advocate  the  paperiag  of 
churches,  of  course  in  appropriate  designs,  but  actually  to  have  done 
BO,  and  that  very  successfully,  in  his  own  church. 
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Christ  Church,  Baitersea,  Surrey. — A  new  church  built  from  tiie  de- 
signs of  Mr.  T.  Bury  ;  and  which  we  criticize  from  a  north-west  exter- 
nal perspective,  and  an  interior  view  looking  east,  published  by  the 
architect.  It  appears  to  be  an  ambitious  Middle-Pointed  design,  coiB« 
prising  chancel  with  (at  least)  north  chancel  aisle,  a  clerestoried  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts,  a  tower  and  spire  engaged  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  south-western  porch.  The  whole  design  is  of  a 
mediocre  character,  without  offering  many  points  open  to  criticism. 
We  object,  however,  to  transepts  such  as  these,  which  are  in  reality 
an  expensive  addition  to  a  church  without  making  the  building  really 
cruciform.  There  is  a  staircase  turret,  nestling  in  the  angle  between  the 
north  transept  and  the  north  aisle,  which  admits  to  the  galleries,  which 
Mr.  Bury  has  placed  in  his  transepts.  The  pitch  of  the  roofis  through- 
out is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  gables  are  haunched  in  a  manner  more 
suitable  to  the  Third  Pointed  style.  The  tower  is  a  poor  design,  in 
spite  of  its  pedimented  and  enriched  west  door,  its  over  large  north 
window,  and  its  pedimented  buttresses.  It  is  too  thin.  The  belfry 
stage  is  designed  on  the  type  of  the  First-Pointed  style ;  and  yet  is 
capped,  over  its  blocking-course,  with  an  unmistakeable  Third-Pointed 
embattlement.  The  spire  is  octagonal,  of  the  broach  type,  with  spire 
lights,  in  two  ranges,  on  the  cardinal  sides,  and  ugly  Third-Pointed 
pinnacles  on  the  haunches.  The  interior  shows  a  wide  area,  divided 
by  thin  arcades,  with  pews,  made  to  look  as  much  like  open  seats  as 
possible,  no  kind  of  chancel  screen,  pulpit  and  reading-desk  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  arch,  a  narrow  sanctuary  railed  in,  a  panelled  cradle 
roof  in  the  chancel,  a  plain  roof  in  the  nave  with  arched  braces  under 
Collar-beams,  panelled  gallery  fronts  in  each  transept,  a  showy  font 
with  cover  suspended  on  a  crane,  and  an  organ  over  the  north-west 
door,  in  the  part  of  the  engaged  tower  which  is  above  the  porch.  This 
lielongs  to  a  class  of  churches,  now  growing  common,  which 
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if  they  were  meant  to  stei^eotype  mean  design  and  imperfect  ritual 
anrangementB. 

8.  Gregory,  CoHierbury. — ^A  neat  little  Middle -Pointed  church,  con- 
secrated during  the  past  summer  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  dedication,  in  honour  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
is  not  a  little  remarkable.     Mr.  Scott  was  the  architect.     The  plan 
comprises  a  well  developed  chancel  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north  aide,  a 
nave  of  four  bays  having  a  lean-to  aisle  on  the  north  side  and  a  porch 
on  the  south.     A  bell-cote  for  three  bells  is  placed  on  the  east  end  pf 
the  nave  roof.     This  is  very  pretty  and  we  trust  will  not  be  found  too 
heavy  for  the  chancel  arch  on  which  it  seems  to  be  supported.     This, 
however,  is  even  now,  as  we  believe,  doubtful.     The  outline  of  the 
church  is  exceedingly  good.     The  roofs  are  of  good  pitch  and  the  win- 
dows well  managed.     The  gable  crosses  however,  and  especially  the 
metal  cross  on  the  bell-cote  might  be  rather  larger.    There  is  a  western 
doorway  with  a  pediroental  head  running  into  the  window  above,  which 
window,  by  the  way  is  the  least  successful  one  in  the  church.     Of  the 
internal  fittings  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably.     The  ritual  arrange- 
ments are  decidedly  bad.     The  altar  is  too  low.     It  has  no  super-altor, 
and  is  vested  with  a  frontal  only,  embroidered  with  a  cross  and  a  legend 
beneath.     We  were  glad  to  find  a  footpace  had  been  provided,  and  we 
believe  a  superaltar  will  shortly  be  added.     Two  chairs  we  were  sorry 
to  observe  are  placed  within  the  sanctuary,  facing  north  and  south,  an 
unnecessary  expedient  since  the  architect  has  provided  sufficient  sedilia 
by  lowering  the  cill  of  the  south  window.     The  chancel  is  furnish^ 
with  benches  and  desks  placed  stall- wise ;  but  a  great  mistake  has  been 
made  in  thrusting  forward  a  reading-desk  for  the  officiating  minister, 
in  advance  of  the  choir ;  thus  breaking  that  continuity  on  which  de- 
pends so  much  of  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  of  a  chancel.     There  is 
no  screen.    An  oaken  lectern  stands  on  the  chancel  step,  and  a  stone 
pulpit,  not  very  commendable,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave. 
We  must  object  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacristy.     Standing  under  a 
separate  gable  it  is  bisected  internally  by  a  wooden  screen ;  the  western 
portion  is  open  to  the  aisle  and  is  filled  with  seats  for  children.     Pro- 
bably it  was  found  to  be  too  large  after  it  was  built.     The  seats  in  the 
church  are  all  open.     They  are  simple  and  low,  but  the  bench  ends 
are  rectangular,  a  form  which  certainly  helps  to  give  an  appearance  of 
stiffness  to  an  interior.     The  whole  church  is  paved  with  red  and  black 
tiles,  very  roughly  laid  down,  by  the  way.   The  east  and  west  windows 
are  filled  with  Powell's  glass,  the  former  in  patterns,  not  quarries,  the 
effect  of  which  is  good,    but  Mr.  Powell  should  not  "antiquate" 
his  white  glass.    The  church  wants  colour  sadly.     There  is  a  very 
good  font  near  the  south  door.     It  wants  a  cover  however.     The  ma- 
sonry of  the  church  is  flint  with  ashlar  dressings.     Attached  is  a  large 
cemetery  intended  for  the  use  of  the  city  parishes.     It  is  very  neatly 
laid  out  and  planted.      We  trust  it  may  not  be  disfigured   by  the 
abominable  erections  so  frequently  introduced  into  our  public  burial 

grounds. 

8.  John,  Perth.-^Onr  readers  are  probably  aware  that,  till  lately, 
a  Bchismatical  English  congregation  existed  at  Perth.  On  submitting  itself 
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to  the  bishop  it  still  remained  a  separate  body  from  the  misBion  which 
ultimately  developed  itself  into  the  noble  cathedral  of  S.  Nioian's. 
'The  chapel  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is»  we  believe,  considered 
by  the  congregation  an  ecclesiastical  chef  d^ctuvre^  in  which  opinion 
'they  are  grievously  mistaken.  It  consists  of  sanctuary  (no  choir), 
transepts,  nave,  and  tower  west  of  north  transept.  The  arrange- 
ment is  wretched.  The  style  is  intended  for  Middle- Pointed.  The 
east  window  is  of  three  lights :  the  sanctuary  arch  of  two  orders, 
shafts,  bases,  and  caps,  circular  ;  the  latter  very  heavy.  The  altar  has 
the  hideous  old  arrangement  of  chairs,  north  and  south ;  the  rails  are 
not  quite  so  bad  as  sometimes.  The  reading-pew,  on  the  south  side, 
faces  west ;  the  poppy -heads  have  as  ludicrous  faces  as  it  ever  was  our 
lot  to  see.  The  pulpit  is  opposite  the  reading-pew,  and  of  stone  ;  it 
stands  on  an  odd  kind  of  wall,  and  is  panelltd  most  ambitiously  in 
projecting  ogee  arches,  resting  on  female  angels,  crocketed  and  finialled 
in  the  heaviest  and  clumsiest  way  imaginable.  The  banisters  to  the 
staircase,  in  which  black  marble  shafts  are  introduced,  on  white  stone, 
are  tolerable.  The  transepts  have  no  arches  ;  one  is  blocked  up  by  a 
gallery  belonging  to  Lord  Kinnoul ;  the  other  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
The  windows,  above  these  galleries,  are  of  three  lights,  and  wretch- 
edly poor;  below  them  is  an  arrangement  which,  at  all  events, 
is  commendable  for  its  reality.  To  light  the  occupiers  of  seats 
under  their  Lordships'  lofts,  the  architect  has  introduced  seven 
small  trefoiled  lights,  at  intervals,  right  across  the  transept,  and  they 
effectually  serve  their  purpose,  while  outside  they  have  considerable 
effect.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  meagre  thin  timber,  braced 
with  iron,  of  the  open  roof.  The  west  window  is. of  four  lights.  On 
the  south  of  the  nave  are  two  of  two  lights,. trefoiled.  with  a  trefoil  in 
the  head.  The  organ  stands  under  the  tower,  and  below  the  organ 
gallery  is  a  screen.  The  tower  is  square  and  very  meagre,  with  a  stone 
spire  ;  if  it  had  been  of  due  proportion  in  breadth,  it  would  have  been 
effective.  There  are  two  belfry  lights  on  each  side,  with  an  arcade  of 
eight  in  the  stage  immediately  Bfelow.  The  corbels  are  in  block.  l*he 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  church  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Gothic 
scraper-recesses  ;  in  which  we  saw  some  children  sitting,  so  large  and 
fine  are  these  erections. 


NEW  PARSONAGE. 

We  have  seen  tracings  of  a  rectory  about  to  be  built  at  Lurgashall, 
in  Sussex,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  White;  they  are  very  modest 
and  unpretending,  and  yet  have  a  good  deal  of  character  about  them. 
Mr.  White  has  undoubtedly  apprehended  the  proper  idea  of  a  rural 
parsonage. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 


Monkland^  near  Leominster, --^We  have  seen   tracings  of  the  new 
sdiools  for  fifty  children,  about  to  be  erected  in  this  parish,  from  the 
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dengns  of  Mr.  J.  Hicks.  It  is  a  good  single  room  27  feet  by  16  feet, 
with  two  porches*  lobbies,  offices,  and  a  class-room.  The  effect  is  pic- 
turesque, the  roof  being  high-pitched,  and  the  windows  trefoil-headed 
lancets.  It  is  to  be  of  local  stone  in  random  courses,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings,  and  to  be  roofed  with  tiles.  The  porches  are  of  timber  with 
pUuster  between  the  frame-work.  The  offices  are  somewhat  clumsily 
concealed  behind  a  high  blank  wall.     The  cost  is  about  ^350. 

Prichwillow,  Isle  of  Ely, — ^Tbis  is  a  small  school,  intended  for  use 
also  as  a  chapel,  built  in  a  most  remote  and  dreary  part  of  the  fens,  for 
a  long  neglected  population,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Scott. 
Bxtemally  it  looks  very  well :  the  waUs  are  built  of  faced  flints,  with 
buttresses,  dressings,  gable- windows,  &c.  of  the  common  white  brick  of 
the  district :  the  set^-offs,  copings,  and  gable-crosses  being  of  stone. 
The  windows  are  single  lights,  well  splayed,  occasionally  put  in  coup- 
lets. There  is  a  couplet  in  the  west  gable,  and  an  unequal  triplet  in 
the  eastern.  A  south-western  porch  serves  as  a  cloak-room  for  the 
school,  and  there  is  a  small  room  for  a  vestry  added  on  the  north  side. 
There  is  a  bell-gable  for  a  single  bell  at  the  west  end,  not  of  very 
pleasing  design.  The  roof  ia  of  stone  slates.  The  cornice  is  well 
managed  in  brick.  The  good  effect  of  the  exterior  makes  the  interior 
disappointing.  The  waUs  are  exceedingly  mean  and  thin,  of  brick, 
whitewashed ;  the  roof  is  very  naked,  with  diagonal  braces  of  the 
thinnest  possible  scantlings,  and  painted  white.  And — which  is  a  far 
graver  fault, — though  this  building  is  used  for  a  chapel,  there  is  no 
suitable  provision  whatever  for  divine  service.  A  lettern  and  a  plat- 
form are  fixed  at  the  south-east  comer,  with  some  benches  facing 
south  in  front  of  it.  There  is  no  altar — the  schoolmistress*  table  be- 
ing used  for  this  purpose  when  wanted.  The  interior  is  far  too  meagre 
and  ugly  to  be  good  for  a  mere  school :  used  as  it  is  for  Sunday  ser- 
vices it  must  convey  very  wrong  or  at  least  inadequate  ideas  of  what- 
worship  is.  This  biulding  is  one  of  a  class  now  getting  common,  which 
makes  one  know  the  need  and  value  of  the  design  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Car- 
penter for  a  chapel-school  in  the  last  published  number  of  the  Instrumenta 
JSeclemastiea.  In  the  PrickwUlow  school  there  was  no  arrangement 
made  in  the  original  design  for  heating  the  room,  and  the  pipe  of  a 
stove  now  runs  through  one  of  the  north  windows.  Nor  were  fitting 
offices  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  Nicolas,  Kemerton, — ^The  expenses  incident  to  the  providing  of  a 
new  organ,  the  erection  of  an  organ  chamber,  and  the  finishing  and  de- 
coration of  the  chancel,  just  completed,  will,  it  is  feared,  amount  to  not 
less  than  between  £800  and  £900.  The  previous  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
ohurch  and  chancel  exceeded  £5000.     The  rector  respectfully  invites 
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assistance  from  such  as  are  not  overburdened  with  similar  responsibQi- 
ties  of  their  own.  Especially  he  desires  to  be  enabled  to  fill  with 
stained  glass  the  two  remaining  windows  of  the  chancel,  for  which  very 
beautiful  designs,  similar  to  the  two  recently  inserted,  are  now  ready. 
The  cost  of  each  window  will  not  exceed  £25.  Contributions  may 
be  paid  at  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Lechmere  and  Ck>.,  Tewkesbury,  to 
the  account  of  the  'Kemerton  Church  Fund,'  or  to  Archdeacon 
Thorp's  account  with  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  London. 

8,  Mary,  Eastbourne,  Sussbjp,  is  a  church  of  considerable  size  and  in* 
terest,  constructed  principally  during  the  Early  First-Pointed,  and  the 
preceding  transitional  periods.  Works  of  restoration  have  been  for  some 
years  in  gradual  progress,  and  have  now  reached  a  temporary  con- 
clusion. The  fabric  comprises  a  spacious  chancel  of  three  bays  (with 
co-extensive  aisles,)  the  pointed  arcade  of  which  is  adorned  with  chevron 
mouldings,  and  sustains  a  clerestory  of  later  character,  but  preserving 
the  lancet  type.  A  handsome  semi-circular  arch  with  similar  mould- 
ings opens  into  the  nave.  Here  the  chevron  disappears,  the  date  of 
construction  however  being  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  chancel. 
This  is  shown  by  the  arcade,  borne  on  circular  and  octagonal  piers 
alternately,  and  by  the  four  easternmost  windows  on  the  north  side  of 
the  clerestory  which  with  their  square  abaci  and  nookshafts  evidently 
belong  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Pointed  architecture.  The  fifth 
bay  of  the  nave  and  the  tower  attached  to  it  are  Third-Pointed.  And 
it  is  curious  to  notice  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  which  separates 
this  comparatively  new  work  from  the  old.  The  junction  is  carried 
down  the  westernmost  columns,  leaving  half  their  capitals  with  foliage 
resembling  that  of  their  fellows,  the  other  half  with  quite  diflFer^t 
sculpture ;  and  half  their  shafts  of  a  stone  distinct  in  colour  from  that 
of  the  other  half  with  which  it  is  bonded.  The  aisle  windows  both  of 
the  chancel  and  nave  are  principally  elegant  insertions  of  the  14th 
century ;  those  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  of  good  Third- 
Pointed  work;  the  altar  window  is  of  enormous  size  and  debased 
design.  The  restoration  has  been  almost  confined  to  the  interior  of 
the  church,  the  fabric  being  substantially  sound  and  in  good  repair, 
llie  stone  quoins,  monials  and  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  piers,  and 
arches  have  been  scraped  clean  ;  the  walls  have  been  replaistered  ;  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  brought  back  to  their  natural  colour.  The  pews 
have  been  abolished,  and  solid  oaken  benches  substituted  in  their  place 
throughout  the  nave  and  its  aisles.  Of  these  unfortunately  the  appro- 
priated ones  have  doors.  The  galleries  await  early  destruction ;  they 
are  condemned,  and  only  temporarily  reprieved  in  deference  to  the 
natural  scruples  of  the  aged  widow  of  a  former  vicar  whose  work  they 
were.  A  new  stone  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
nave ;  the  carving  of  it  is  shallow  and  meagre.  A  low  reading  plat- 
form is  railed  in  on  the  opposite  side.  High  in  the  wall  above  the 
latter  is  a  fenestella  containing  credence  shelf  and  piscina,  appendages 
we  conclude  of  an  altar  in  tiie  rood-loft  now  removed,  llie  turret 
stair  which  led  to  this  loft  has  of  late  years  formed  the  approach  to  the 
north  gallery  :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  replaistering  the  nave  the 
upper  doorway,  piercing  its  wall  into  the  rood-loft,  was  blocked  upj  and 
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its  very  outline  obliterated.  The  chancel  is  devoid  of  screen,  and 
lower  by  one  step  than  the  nave ;  it  is  however  enclosed  by  elaborately 
arcaded  parcloses  of  Middle-Pointed  work,  which  have  been  relieved 
of  paint,  and  made  good  where  defective.  Benches  arranged  longitu- 
dinally and  unappropriated  occupy  the  area ;  which  we  should  gladly 
see  tenanted  by  an  instructed  and  orderly  choir.  A  new  situation  in 
the  chancel  aisle  has  been  provided  for  the  organ,  at  present  in  the 
tower  gallery.  The  sanctuary  is  fenced  by  an  oaken  rail,  and  the  altar 
is  elevated  on  three  steps  including  the  footpace.  Some  handsome 
Third-Pointed  sedilia  on  the  south  side  have  been  cleared,  but  are  un- 
happily superseded  by  a  pair  of  altar  chairs.  The  reredos  of  the  same 
date  is  embellished  with  well  intended,  but  not  very  pleasing  attempts 
in  polychrome  :  the  cross  is  represented  in  the  central  niche,  but  is  so 
encompassed  with  gilded  radii  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  at  a 
little  distance.  South  of  the  altar  a  doorway  in  the  reredos  leads 
down  steps  into  a  disused  sacristy  of  the  Perpendicular  period ;  on  the 
north,  a  corresponding  depressed  arch,  not  carried  to  the  ground,  covers 
a  recess  which  may  possibly  have  served  as  an  aumbrye.  The  works 
have  been  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
have  evidently  effected  an  immense  improvement :  much  however  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Among  the  most  pressing  wants  are  those  of  a  new 
altar  (the  present  being  a  mean  table,)  a  new  altar  window,  and  proper 
arrangement  of  the  choir.  Above  all  we  would  entreat  him  who  has 
evinced  so  much  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  this  sacred  fabric,  to 
crown  his  good  work  by  celebrating  more  frequent  service  therein.  It 
is  sad  to  find  a  town  of  the  size  of  Eastbourne,  with  a  population 
periodically  augmented  by  seekers  of  health  and  mental  refreshment, 
debarred  from  the  comfort  and  benefits  of  public  worship  in  this  venera- 
ble church  throughout  the  week.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  parishioners 
are  unaccustomed  to  a  daily  service  and  would  not  appreciate  it,  nor  in 
any  numbers  attend  ;  we  may  grant  that  at  first  this  might  be  the  case, 
and  yet  we  should  find  an  implied  answer  to  the  objection  inscribed  in 
the  belfry  of  S.  Mary's  itself  "  Ignotas  artes  mos  est  contemnere 
vulgi.'*  Those  who  have  never  experienced  a  certain  good  may  be 
tempted  for  a  while  to  undervalue  it ;  but  we  know  that  the  need  we 
speak  of  has  been  felt  and  lamented  at  Eastbourne,  and  we  hopefully 
appeal  to  the  earnest- minded  vicar  to  make  some  advances  at  least 
towards  supplying  it. 

S.  Michael,  Chetttsham,  Isle  of  Ely. — A  very  small  church,  of  First- 
Pointed  date,  consisting  only  of  nave  and  chancel.  It  bad  fallen  into 
a  miserable  state  of  decay,  but  has  just  been  partially  restored  without 
professional  aid.  The  roof  is  covered  with  stone  slates,  and  has  a  ridge, 
crest.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  exter- 
nally between  nave  and  chancel,  by  lowering  the  ridge  of  the  latter  a 
few  inches.  But  as  there  is  no  coping  at  this  point  the  effect  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  state  of  the 
church  showed  no  such  division.  A  small  porch,  of  wood,  has  been  added 
on  the  south  side.  Inside  a  flat  cieling  has  been  removed,  and  the  old 
nave  roof,  which  was  sound,  is  retained.  A  new  roof,  of  deal,  of  in- 
sufficient scantlings,  has  been  given  to  the  chancel.     Upon  this,  and 
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the  eut  wall  (in  which  a  triplet  of  lancets,  under  one  hood,  has  been 
inserted)  there  is  oome  rery  well-meant,  bnt  vnlgar,  polychrome.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  soon  the  revival  of  coloor  in  the  modier  chorch 
of  Ely^has  been  followed  by  the  endearour  to  carry  oat  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  this  small  daughter  ohapelry.  The  beginnings  of  colour  in 
Tillage  churches,  especially  when  (as  in  this  case)  polychrome  is 
attempted  by  the  villagers  tliemeelves,  must  almost  of  neces^ty  be  rude 
and  coarse.  The  levels  of  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  have  been  renewed, 
but  the  floor  is  wholly  of  white  brick.  The  nave  has  moveable  open 
benches,  with  poppy-heads,  of  stained  deal.  A  low  screen  marks  off 
the  chancel,  within  which  will  be  stall-like  seats  from  which  service 
will  be  said.  We  noticed  with  regret  that  the  internal  plaistering  is 
scored  to  imitate  stone.  A  very  small  vestry  has  been  added  on  the 
north  side.  The  windows  generally  are  small  lancets.  Some  poor 
stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  a  small  window  in  the  gable  above  the 
east  window. 

S.  ,    Benefield,  Northamptonshire. — ^We  regret  that  we  were 

unable  to  notice  this  very  complete  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding, 
when  it  was  first  done,  now  some  years  since.  Mr.  Derick  was  the 
architect  tiien  employed,  and  the  patron  Mr.  Watts  Russell  was  at  the 
sole  expense.  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  try  a  work  of  that  period 
of  the  revival  by  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  skill.  The  church 
now  contains  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  north  chancel-aisle,  north  tian- 
sept,  (for  the  organ,)  and  western  tower  and  spire.  Everything  is  most 
solid  and  costly  in  construction,  and  the  design  is  very  £air,  though  we 
might  take  exception  to  several  points,  for  instance  the  treatment  and 
use  of  the  transept.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  less  perfect,  although 
there  is  a  high  screen,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  of  very  good  proportions 
and  execution.  The  prayers  are  now  read  from  a  lettem  in  the  nave, 
on  the  north  side ;  but  for  this  ridiculous  arrangement  we  believe  nd- 
ther  the  architect,  nor  patron,  nor  incumbent,  are  responsible.  There 
are  no  stalls  in  the  chancel,  but  a  long  bench,  with  a  desk  before  it, 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  side.  This  was  meant,  we  were  told,  for 
the  patron's  family  :  but  with  excellent  taste  that  gentleman  prefers  a 
seat  in  the  nave,  and  the  chancel  bench  is  unused.  There  are  sedilia, 
with — (which  is  needless) — a  desk  before  them.  This  in  fact  is  using  the 
sedilia  instead  of  stalls.  The  altar  is  of  stone,  very  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  polychrome  It  is  small,  and  wants  a  footi)aee.  The  altar- 
candlesticks,  and  indeed  all  the  fittings,  are  very  handsome.  The 
whole  church  is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  all  the  benches  in  the 
nave  are  of  solid  oak,  quite  moveable,  without  floors  or  platform.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  polychromatic  decoration,  especially  in  the  chancel 
and  its  north  aisle.  Though  injured  by  damp,  there  is  much  of  this 
which  is  very  good ;  and  the  general  eflect  is  rery  religious.  Of  the 
stained  glass  the  east  window,  now  some  years  old,  and  c^  the  bad 
school  of  Evans  of  Shrewsbury,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Some  windows 
have  been  added  more  lately  of  a  much  better  kind ;  with  good  tinc- 
tures* and  very  clear  and  accurate  drawing  in  the  medallions.  We 
did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  artist  who  did  the  east  window.  The 
oUiers  are  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon.     Upon  the  whole  this  inter* 
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eating  church  moBt  take  a  high  rank  among  the  many  which  owe  their 
restoration  to  the  earlier  times  of  the  present  moyement. 

S. ,  Otmdk,  NorihMipioni&iti.^Mr.  O.  G.  Scott  has  prepared 

a  ground-plan  for  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  this  nohle,  but 
ill-used,  church.  We  regret  that  the  treatment  he  haa  adopted  for  the 
chancel  is  by  way  of  being  a  compromise. 

S.  John,  AldenAam,  Herts. — We  have  seen  a  lithographed  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  chancel  of  this  church,  as  restored  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Bury.  We 
are  unable  to  tell  what  was  the  original  condition  of  the  building.  As 
restored  there  is  a  large  traceried  Middle-Pointed  eaat  window  of  five 
lights,  a  slightly  projecting  sanctuary,  well  moulded  arcades  separating 
the  chancel  from  its  aisles,  and  a  panelled  and  painted  roof.  We  must 
object  to  the  fittings  of  this  cfaanceL  The  sanctuary  is  raised  but  on 
one  step  across  which  run  mean  altar- rails  ;  and  the  chancel  has,  on 
each  side,  two  ranges  of  solid  pews,  the  offensiveness  of  which  is  not 
removed  by  their  elaborate  Third-Pointed  panelling,  buttresses,  and 
poppy  heads.  Decorative  ornament  is  introduced,  seemingly  of  a  com-* 
monplace  sort :  legends  in  scrolls  being  painted  round  the  arches  of 
the  side  arcades,  and  over  the  hood  of  the  east  window. 

S,  Fiannan,  Killaloe,  Ireland, — We  gladly  give  publicity  to  the  fol- 
lowing appeal : — "  The  ancient  oratory  of  S.  Fiannan.  in  the  town  of 
Killaloe,  was  built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  seventh  century.  It  has  long 
since  been  disused  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  has  been  permitted  to 
Btand  undisturbed  beneath  t^e  shadow  of  the  present  cathedral,  founded 
some  centuries  subsequently.  By  lapse  of  time,  however,  it  is  be* 
coming  so  ruinous,  that  unless  speedily  repaired,  it  is  in  danger  of 
coming  to  the  ground.  Already  the  chancel  is  quite  gone.  Of  the 
nave,  the  north  side  is  much  dilapidated,  the  squared  stones  with  which 
it  was  faced  having  nearly  all  crumbled  away.  A  great  part  of  the 
stone  roof  has  also  fallen,  and  the  remainder  seems  only  kept  together 
by  the  ivy  and  lichens  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  proposed  to 
repair,  so  as  to  preserve,  this  ancient  building ;  the  works  to  be  done 
by  skilful  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  emi* 
nently  qualified  for  the  purpose  by  his  antiquarian  knowledge.  The 
estimated  cost  ia  about  £60,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  venerate 
the  monuments  of  days  when  Ireland  was  renowned  throughout  Europe 
for  her  learning  and  religion,  will  contribute  to  save  from  ruin  this«  one 
of  the  most  venerable  of  them  all.  Contributions,  however  hmall,  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  Edwards,  Precentor  of  the 
Cathedral,  Killaloe :  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  Patrick's  £ccleaio«- 
logioal  Society,  Dublin." 

Thumay  Cathedral. — We  observe,  in  a  foreign  paper,  that  the  res* 
toration  of  the  west  front  of  this  magnificent  church  is  now  complete, 
the  scaffolding  having  been  removed.  The  rose  in  it  is  filled  with 
painted  glass,  from  the  benefaction  of  the  Bishop. 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Churchman's  Diary  for  1853,  (Masters,)  has  reached  its  eighth 
year,  and  supports  its  reputation.  We  observe  this  year  appropriate 
prayers  to  be  used  when  putting  on  the  vestments. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  in  the  present  number  an  interesting 
Volume  of  Dransactions  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  nor  an 
account,  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Cottingham,  of  his  Reredos  and  the  Merewether 
Memorial  windows  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  We  have  reason  to  form 
a  high  opinion  of  the  Hereford  Reredos.  Mr.  Cottingham,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  announces  an  Illustrated  Architectural  Guide  to  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
ing to  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  the  better  and  more  Christian  arrangement 
of  the  details  and  arrangements  of  funerals.  One  great  difficulty  we 
have  happily  overcome,  by  finding  a  manufacturer  of  coffin  furniture,  who 
is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  the  proposed  reformation. 
Mr.  H.  R.  CooKSET,  of  148,  Bordesley,  Birmingham,  will  shortly,  we 
trust,  supply  sets  of  coffin  furniture  from  designs  approved  by  the  So* 
ciety,  at  at  least  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  vile  and  heathenish  deaigna  now 
almost  universally  prevalent.  We  shall  hope  to  recur  to  this  subject 
in  our  next  number. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaum  gives  the  following  just  criticum, 
of  a  new  Pointed  church  at  Berlin.  "  The  Petri-kirche  (not  yet  com- 
pleted) is  new  since  I  was  last  in  Berlin.  This  is  a  tall  brick  building, 
of  that  cheap  and  insipid  order  of  Gothic  which  recalls  those  by-gone 
structures  that  our  vestries  were  used  to  commission  from  the  church 
carpenters  in  the  days  when  medisevalism  was  not.  Poorer  in  gusto, 
more  bold,  more  angular,  and  less  fantastic  the  details  could  not  be. 
Yet  the  building  has  a  certain  grandeur  from  its  height ;  and  the  spire, 
though  so  slim  as  to  belong  rather  to  the  family  of  minarets  and  pin- 
nacles than  to  that  of  spires,  is  still  graceful  in  its  proportions."  The 
very  same  number  of  our  contemporary — with  whose  architectural 
criticisms  we  do  not  often  agree, — thus  well  characterizes  some  of  the 
latest  stained  glass  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  *'  llie  colours  are  less  happy 
than  might  be  wished, — the  orange  tints  are  too  sickly — the  blues  are 
curdled  with  a  dash  of  lilac — the  greens  are  crude — the  rose  colours 
are  cloudy : — or  if  such  be  not  really  the  case,  a  false  and  disap- 
pointing effect  is  produced  by  bad  proportions  or  unskilful  arrange- 
ments. Should  the  entire  series  be  completed  in  the  same  taste, 
instead  of  a  '  dim  religious  light '  a  fierce  and  feeble  glow  will  be  dif- 
fused, which  will  add  little  to  the  lustre  or  solemnity  of  the  building.' 
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and  often  on  one  or  both  sides  off  it  a  hagioscope  ol  enonnoiiB  nze. 
There  are  occasionally  piscinae  and  sediiia,  and  several  odd  projeetioDs 
and  recesses,  which  puzzle  ecdesiologists.    The  probable  period  of 
these  churches  is  First-Pointed*  though  there  is  bat  little  distinctive 
character ;  bat  occasionally  lancet  windows  occar,  and  with  mooldings 
and  shafts,  as  at  Lamphey.    Sometimes  a  few  Middle-Pointed  windows 
may  be  seen,  but  the  greater  part  are  Third-Pointed.    As  in  Gower, 
the  windows  are  few,  and  sometimes  wanting  altogether  on  the  nortli 
side.    Manorbeer  is  the  most  curious  specimen  of  these  chardies,  and 
has  two  aisles  to  the  naTe,  divided  by  most  grotesquely  rode  arcades* 
and  a  very  odd  stone  arched  roof  to  a  north  chapel.^     Steynton  has 
also  two  aisles  to  the  nave,  wiUi  rude  arcades ;  bat  the  only  other 
two  instances  of  triple  arrangement  are  at  Tenby  and  Carew»  both 
exceptional  churches,  chiefly  in  the  foshion  of  the  west  of  England. 
We  have  also  exceptional  work  in  the  beautiful  Middk-Pointed  chancel 
of  Hodgeston,  and  in  the  noble  church  of  S.  Mary,  Haverfordwest. 
which  has  a  First«Pointed  arcade  of  singular  beaaty,  with  sculptoreaod 
mouldings  that  can  scarcely  be  matched  any  where.    There  are  a  few 
spires,  of  which  Tenby  is  the  best,  for  the  most  part  small  or  on- 
graceful.    Some  of  the  churches  of  the  English  portion  to  the  noith 
of  the  haven  have  bell  gables  instead  of  towers,  and  some  of  these 
churches,  as  Nolton,  Haroldston,  West  Walton,  and  Walwyns  Castle» 
seem  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  English  and  Wehh 
divisions. 

In  the  Northern  or  Welsh  Hundreds,  the  churehes  are  much  leaa 
important  than  in  the  South,  and  have  rarely  towere  or  aisles.  At 
lianwnda  are  very  diminutive  aisles ;  at  Nevem.  which  is  a  laige 
church,  is  one  on  the  south.  Probably  the  only  instances  of  towers 
are  at  Nevem,  Newport,  and  Kilgamn.  There  are  sancte  bell*cots  at 
S.  Nicolas.  Lianwnda,  and  Herbranston. 

The  fonts  are  mostly  early,  and  generally  with  square  bowl  scolloped 
at  the  base. 

There  is  a  rood«8creen  at  Manorbeer,  but  they  seem  to  be  rare  in 
this  county. 

The  state  of  several  churches  in  this  county  is  very  bad,  both  from 
neglect  and  dilapidation,  and  from  the  insertion  of  modem  windows. 

Of  S.  David's  it  is  needless  to  speak  here,  as  its  grand  architectural 
features  are  quite  unconnected  with  the  localisms  of  Pembroke^ire. 
.  RADKoasHiaE. — ^This  small  county,  though  by  some  means  wholly 
Anglicized,  is  in  most  respects  less  improved  and  less  frequented  than 
any  other u)f  Wales.  The  churches  are  mostly  small  and  mean,  but 
not  exactly  resembling  those  of  other  Welsh  counties.  The  sin^e 
arrangement  without  aisles  is  all  but  universal;  the  work  is  coarse, 
and  usually  poor  Third-Pointed,  but  sometimes  with  scarce  any  cha- 
racter ;  and  there  are  several  very  short  massive  towers,  surmounted 
by  a  pointed  roof  of  wood  or  tiles.  Llanbister  is  rather  a  curious 
church,  unusually  wide,  without  aisles,  with  a  very  steep  ascent  east- 
ward, and  a  tower  actually  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 

*  Besides  Manorbeer,  the  most  interesting  churcbes  of  this  style  are  S.  Nicolas, 
Pembroke  (a  priorj  ehnrcb),  Atnroth,  S.  Florence,  Cutle  Maron,  Johnstone,  and 
Penalley. 
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The  large  churches  of  Preateign  and  Old  Radaor  are  quite  excep- 
tional :  the  former,  a  large  and  carious  church,  with  much  good  work 
of  different  periods,  and  a  very  large  tower  on  the  side  :  the  latter,  a 
spacious  and  uniform  Third-Pointed  church  of  English  type,  contain- 
ing a  fine  rood-sereen.  There  is  also  a  good  rood-screen  in  the  little 
church  of  Uanano. 

The  church  of  the  monastery  of  Abbey  Cwmhir  must  have  been  a 
very  large  and  imposing  edifice,  with  unusual  length  of  nave ;  but 
little  more  than  the  plan  can  be  traced,  so  complete  is  the  destruction 
both  of  walls  and  arches.  It  was  of  First-Pointed  style,  and  the  fiu« 
arcade  now  in  the  church  of  Llangdloes,  in  Montgomeryshire^  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  this  diurch. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  S.  BAVO,  AT  HAARLEM. 

Tea  enormous  extent  and  population  of  the  mediaeval  Djooese  of 
Utrecht,  an  extent  of  three  thousand  square  leagues,  a  population  of 
two  millions,  rendered  the  working  of  the  Church  of  HolLemd  peculiar 
and  somewhat  anomalous.     The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  additionally 
embraced  those  of  the  churches  of  S.  Saviour,  8.  Mary,  S.  Peter,  and 
S.  John.    The  outlying  portions  of  the  country  were,  to  a  certain  ex^ 
tent,  practically,  that  is,  and  roughly,  governed  by  the  great  collegiate 
churches,  by  which  it  was  dotted.     Thus,  Zealand  looked  up  to  our 
Lady  of  Middelbnrg ;  Guelderland  to  S.  Walburga,  of  Zutphen,  and 
S.  Laurence  of  Arnheim ;  Overysell  to  S.  Michael  of  ZwoUe,  S.  Le- 
buin  of  Deventer,  S.  Plechelm  of  Oldenzaal,  and  S.  Nicholas  of  Cam- 
pen  :  the  latter  city  illustrious  for  the  great  mystic  named  from  itself. 
Friesland  and  the  adjacent  provinces  to  S.  Martin  of  Groningen,  and 
S.  Vitus  of  Leeuwarden  :  North  Holland,  to  S.  Laurence  of  Alkmaar  ; 
South  Holland,  to  our  present  subject,  S.  Bavo  of  Haarlem.     Five  of 
these ;  Deventer,  Middelbnrg,  Haarlem.  Leeuwarden,  and  Groningen, 
were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cathedrals,  by  Paul  IV.,  when  Utrecht  be- 
came a  metropolis,  and  were  its  suffragans.   Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation,  there  were  but  two  Bishops ;  Nicolas  van  Nieuwland,  and 
Godfrey  van  Mierlo,  (1570,  +   1587.)      Since  the  national  (the  so 
called  Jansenist)  Church  of  Utrecht  has  been  out  of  communion  with 
that  of  Rome,  there  have  been  six  more.     The  actual  prelate  is  Henry 
John  Van  Buul,  consecrated  May  10,  1843,  by  the  present  venerable 
Archbishop  of   Utrecht.       The  Chapter  has  continued  itself  to  the 
present  day ;  and  for  some  time  maintained  its  rights  with  more  firm- 
ness than  even  that  of  the  Metropolitical  See.     It  has  now,  however, 
succumbed  to  Rome ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  refusal  to  elect  Bishops, 
the  right  of  nomination  lias  devolved  to  the  metropolitan,  who  accord- 
ingly exercises  it. 

The  Cathedral  of  Haarlem  is  the  largest  church  in  Holland^  that  of 
S.  John  Baptist,  at  Gouda,  ranking  second  to  it.  The  internal  length, 
according  to  the  accompanying  ground  plan,  which  is  original,  and 
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dnwn  for  na  by  a  Dutch  aiclutect»  is  400  ft. ;  a  lengtii  wbidt  would 
give  a  high  raiJc  among  foreign,  though  not  among  our  own  catfaedmli. 
Commenced  by  Albert  of  Bavaria  about  1390.  it  vas  finished^  in  its 
material  parts,  in  1472 ;  and  the  tower  was  added  in  1516.  This,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  to  be  understood  with  some  limitations.  The  plan  ia  best 
explained  by  the  engraving.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is»  the  easCmi 
chapel  to  each  transept,  giving  the  effect  of  double  transepts.  Hie 
porch  to  the  south-east  is  not  an  unusual  arrangement  in  Dnteh 
churches.  So  it  is  at  Alkmaar  S.  Laurence ;  so  it  is  now,  and  probably 
it  is  only  a  continuation  of  an  older  arrangement,  at  the  Nieuwe  Kirk* 
Amsterdam. 

The  constructional  extends  three  bays  further  west  than  the  litoal 
chancel.  The  exterior  apse  is  circular;  the  interior,  trigonal;  the 
latter  is  a  rare  arrangement  in  Holland.  The  clerestory  of  the  triforiom 
is  of  four  lights ;  and  that  of  the  choir  of  three  lights.  The  triforinm  to 
both  has  five  trefoiled  lights,  that  in  the  centre  being  always  blocked. 
The  fourteen  piers  of  the  chancel  are  all  the  same ;  tall,  massy,  circa- 
lar,  with  a  mere  string  for  capitals,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  pier  arches 
almost  dying  into  the  pier  itself.  The  bases  are  octsgonal,  on  square 
plinth.  The  piers  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  are  not  stout  enough 
for  their  height,  have  dodecagonal  flowered  capitals.  The  vaulting  ia 
wooden,  but  good  of  its  sort;  it  bears  the  date  of  15S0.  The  stells 
are  late  and  poor;  the  subsellas  have  been  destroyed.  Hie  rood* 
screen,  of  wood  and  brass,  is  very  noble.  It  has  nine  panels  on  ead& 
side  the  door;  with  various  grotesque  figures,  as  monkeys  with  shields. 
The  wooden  monials,  two  on  esch  ude,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
doors,  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  four  former  have  projecting  buttresses ; 
the  two  interior,  a  lion ;  the  two  exterior,  an  opossum.  The  artist 
having  heard  something  of  the  pouch  in  which  that  animal  carries  its 
young,  has,  for  greater  security,  furnished  it  with  a  strap  and  budde, 
and  attached  it  to  the  opossum's  back.  The  brass  work  between  the 
great  wooden  monials  is  excessively  rich ;  the  rood-beam,  plainer ;  the 
cresting,  with  a  dog  at  each  end,  is  of  brass.  Towards  the  east  end 
of  the  choir,  is  a  magnificent  brass  eagle,  now  of  course  useless ;  the 
foot  is  sexfoliated ;  the  stem,  octagonal  and  voluted  ;  the  bird  is  repre- 
sented in  its  piety,  like  a  pelican.  The  choir  is  divided  from  the  sur- 
rounding aisle  by  modem  arabesque  work. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  has,  in  each  bay,  a  window  of  three 
lights.  The  fourth  opens  by  a  low  aroh  into  iJie  Schagen  chapel,  now 
kqpt  locked.  To  the  east  of  this  is  a  small  door,  which  once  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  organs.  The  fifth  and  sixth  bays  open  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Nativity;  on  the  north  side  of  which  are  two  windows  of  six 
lights.  The  south  very  much  resembles  the  norUi  aisle  of  the  choir ; 
the  chapel  answering  to  that  of  the  Nativity  was  dedicated  to  S.  Mar- 
tin, and  belonged  to  the  confraternity  of  thf  Brewers. 
•  The  north  window  of  the  north  transept  is  s  noble  one  of  eight 
lights,  in  two  strongly  marked  divisions.  Above  this,  are  three  sooublII 
gabled  windows.  The  west  side  hss  a  double  derestoiy ;  the  triforinm 
has  a  screen  of  six  trefoiled  PerpetuUaUar  lights,  (we  use  the  word  in* 
ientionally,  since  they  are  thoroughly  English  Third-Pointed.)    The 
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roof  is  flat,  and  wooden ;  there  is,  however,  preparation  for,  and  com- 
mencement of,  vaulting.  This,  if  finished,  would  have  cut  o£F  the 
bighest  windows.  The  south  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  north  transept. 
7here  is  here  some  very  excellent  ironwork  in  the  way  of  door  handles. 
-  The  nave  has  six  bays.  The  piers  are  circular,  and  have  capitals 
that  would  be  dodecagonal ;  though,  to  accommodate  the  vaulting  of 
the  aisles,  the  three  sides  that  face  them  are  thrown  into  two ; — -Uius 
the  capitals  become  hendecagonal.  The  pier  arches  are  of  three  orders ; 
and  the  triforium  is  like  that  in  th^  transepts.  Hie  clerestory  windows 
are  of  three  lights,  and  the  panelling  is  continued  down  to  the 
triforium. 

The  celebrated  organ  stands  on  a  marble  gallery  towards  the  west 
€nd ;  its  splendour  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  its  size. 

The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  of  three  lights.  The  fifth  bay 
opens  into  the  pretty  little  HondenshgerskapeL  These  functionaries. 
— the  dogwhippers, — had  similar  honour  in  other  countries.  In  Por- 
tuguese Cathedrals,  for  instance,  a  Capella  doe  Ensutaeaee  will  often 
be  found.  The  corbels  of  the  arches  by  which  this  chapel  is  entered  are- 
admirably  worked  in  flowers.    The  vault  of  the  aisle  bears  date  1484. 

The  south  aisle  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  north.  External  buildings 
for  various  ecclesiastical  officials  are  attached  to  it.  That  which 
answers  to  the  Hondenslagerskapel  is  the  Baptistery,  built  in  1472^ 
The  whole  bay  is,  as  it  were,  thrown  out ; — the  entrance  is  by  a  rich 
ninefoOed  refoliated  arch.  At  the  west  end  is  a  kind  of  canopied  seat 
with  flat  desk  in  front ;  through  this  desk  you  get  by  raising  a  part  of 
it  in  the  same  way  as  a  shop  counter.  On  the  south  side  is,  in  panel- 
ling, our  Loan  holding  a  globe,  and  in  the  act  of  benediction  ; — ^below, 
a  father  and  mother  leading  a  child  forward.  On  the  north,  our  Loan 
is  seated :  the  wound  in  His  side  visible :  below  Him,  a  man  giving 
away  bread.  The  back  of  the  stalls  is  in  twelve  panels,  each  with  9^ 
Dutch  verse,  thus : 

"Alle  goede  gane  die  oijt  sijn  geveest 
comen  alleen  van  de  Vader  hier  baueni 
en  hebben  beer  cracht  door  de  heyligen  geest/'  &o. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  church  is  not  striking.  The  tower, 
which  is  central,  is  nevertheless  light  and  elegant ;  the  material  is  wood. 
It  is  octagonal,  and  consists  of  three  principal  stages :  and  is  sur« 
mounted  by  a  light  open  crown,  and  a  cross.  The  whole,  however,  is 
far  too  meagre  and  puny  to  be  a  fitting  belfry  for  so  vast  a  structure. 
The  west  end  has  an  enormous  window,  of  eight  lights,  and  deeply 
recessed  under  it  is  a  double  door,  much  modernised.  It  is  flanked 
by  two  poor  turrets.  There  is,  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept, 
a  slender  turret,  containing  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  roof. 

The  ancient  arrangement  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  figures. 
93  is  the  only  one  which  requires  any  comment.  The  Priest  Peter 
Ballingh  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  Bishop  Van  Mierio,  and 
eminent  both  for  learning  and  piety.  On  Corpus  Christi,  May  29, 
1578,  he  had  said  mass  at  the  Altar  of  S.  Luke,  and  had  then  gone  to 
the  monument  of  the  De  Wittes — at  the  spot  marked  by  the  figure,«-to 
pny  according  to  the  usual  rite  for  the  founder  of  that  Altar.    A 
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crowd  of  the  followeis  of  the  PHnce  of  Orange  hroke  mto  the  cfam^ 
and  gave  him  three  mortal  wounda.  The  Lady  Mecfatfldia  vands 
Laen  who  waa  in  the  Cathedral  haateoed  to  the  dying  man  in  time  to 
hear  him  expreaa  hia  forgiveneaa  of  hiB  mardeiera»  and  to  aee  him  ex* 
pire  with  the  words,  Deo  gratia$»  The  crowd*  to  ahelter  themael^ea* 
hiid  handa  on  a  foreign  soldier,  and  hung  him. 

S.  Bavo,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  ia  the  Ritron  of 
Haarlem  and  of  Ghent.  He  waa  a  disciple  of  S.  Amandna  of  Maca- 
tricht :  and  flourished  ahont  a.o.  650.     The  proyerb  mm: 

Ante  pent  mnndas,  Teniet  qiiaiii  Bsto  BttTOndat. 

Am  the  oiientatioB  of  the  Cathedral  ia  east  and  by  Bortii»  while  tbc 
Deposition  of  S.  Bavo  ia  celebrated  on  May  10,  and  hia  Translataoa  om 
Oct.  1,  the  snppoaed  rule  abont  the  position  of  the  rising  aon  oo  the 
Patron  Saint's  day  does  not  apply  here. 

Those  particolan  in  the  above  description*  which  were  not  obtained 
from  personal  observation,  are  extracted  from  the  Batavia  Sacra  of  tiie 
learned  Vander  Henssen. 


THE  DURHAM  ANGLO-SAXON  HYMNAL. 

The  Latin  ffywuu  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chmreh^  with  an  interlinear  Anglm^ 
Saxon  Gloss :  derived  cMefiy/ram  a  Manuscript  of  the  eleventh  cat- 
ttay^  preserved  in  the  Ubnuj  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Darham. 
Durham ;  Geo.  Andrews.  London :  Whitaker,  and  Boone.  Edia* 
burgh  :  Blackwood.  Forming  the  volume  of  the  Snrteea  Society 
for  1851. 

Wk  are  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  the  Surtees  Society  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  liturgical  and  eodesiaatical  monuments  of  the 
ancient  English  Church.  Their  edition  of  the  venerable  Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  with  its  Northumbro-Saxon  glosa*  ia 
Wi>rthy  of  much  commendation  ;  the  pity  is,  that  the  volume  waa  not 
edited  complete,  and  that  the  very  curious  and  ancient  prolegomena, 
and  the  hymns  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript,  were  omitted.  In  that 
before  us,  we  regret  that  a  somewhat  similar  course  haa  been  par* 
sued.  Nor  does  it  answer  strictly  to  the  title.  The  Manuscript  has 
indeed  been  printed  entire,  but  an  appendix  of  hymns  found  in  other 
manuscripts  has  been  added,  which,  although  containing  a  considerable 
number,  is  far  from  complete ;  in  fact,  many  are  omitted  which  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Norman,  in  his  *'  Hymnarium  Sarisburiense," 
and  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  use.  The  society  would  have  done  far  better 
to  have  perfected  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Norman ;  and  from  die 
manuscript  hymns  in  our  public  libraries,  which  are  numerous  and  ac- 
cessible, to  have  compiled  a  complete  English  Hymnarium; 
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migbt  have  fonaed  a  book  of  reference  for  all  ivho  are  eng^ed  in  tbe- 
study  of  hymnology.  The  editor  of  the  present  v(dume  is  perfecdy 
competent  to  the  task ;  he  would  have  found  assistance  readily  afforded 
by  others,  and  we  are  sorry  that  so  favoorable  an  opportunity  has- 
been  lo8t«  . 

The  volume  now  published  is,  as  the  dtle-page  informs  us,  taken 
mainly  from  a  mannscript  in  the  Chapter  Library,  at  Durham,  and 
dated  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  it 
clearly  and  boldly  written,  and  is  probably  perfect,  as  it  ends  with  the 
i)sual  Anglo-Saxon  hymns  for  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Ttbity,  the  Sanc« 
torale  being  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  volume,  and  the  arrange- 
ment differing  in  many  respects  from  that  adopted  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  coincides  closely  with  the  Cottonian  Manuscript*  Jufius 
A  vi.,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  the  same  period ;  both  are 
glossed  in  Saxon ;  that  in  the  Durham  Library  in  the  West  Saxon  dia- 
lect»  and  that  in  tbe  British  Museum  in  the  ordinary  forms.  And  in 
both,  especially  in  the  latter,  several  of  the  hymns  are  accompanied  by 
a  musical  notation  of  a  period  probably  little  posterior  to  the  origin  (^ 
the  volume  itself,  and  which  therefore  we  suppose  might  greatly  aid  Le 
P^re  Lambillote  in  his  researches  into  the  Church  Music  of  that  epoch. 

The  collection  opens  with  the  two  Vesper  hymns,  "  O  Lux  beata 
Trinitas,"  and  "  Deua  Creator  omnium,*'  fdlowed  by  those  for  Vespers. 
Matins,  and  Compline,  nearly  as  they  are  in  the  Sarum  Hymi^ai  for 
the  Summer  and  Autumn ;  the  only  difference  being  that  **  Christe 
Qui  Lux  es  et  Dies,*'  is  given  as  an  ordinary  Compline  hymn,  instead 
of  being  appropriate  to  Lent ;  and  that  the  long  and  noble  "  Rex  eteme 
Domine,**  (see  Norman,  p.  Q5 ;  Mr.  Chambers*  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  90.) 
is  given  as  an  ordinary  hymn  at  Matins.  The  usual  Advent  and 
Christmas  hymns  succeed,  with  an  original  hymn  for  S.  Andrew's  day. 
be^nning  "Nobis  ecce  dies  ordine  congruo,*'  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  that  beginning  "Surgentes  ad  Te  Domine." 
(Norman,  p.  9  ;  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  265,)  for  the  Vigil  of  Christmas,  and 
"  Audi  Redemptor  gentium."  (Norman,  p.  16  ;  Psalter,  p.  269.)  for 
Christmas  Morning.  For  S.  Stephen's  day  we  find  "  Hymnum  cantamus 
Domino.*'  (Norman  19.)  and  an  original  hymn,  "  Jam  rutilat  sacrata  dies 
et  splendida  valde,"  besides  the  "  Sancte  Dei  P^otomartyr.*'  For  the 
Epiphany,  "  Jesus  refiilsit  omnium,'*  (Norman,  27 :  Sarum  Psalter,  p. 
270J  besides  "  Hostis  Herodes."  As  the  hymn  "  for  LXX.  that  is 
the  close  of  Alleluia,"  the  "  Alleluia  dulce  carmen,"  and  "  Alleluia 
piis,*'  (Norman,  p.  59;  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  76,)  for  the  Noctums.  Then 
follows  "  Incipiunt  Hymni  xl.  males,"  which  are  those  in  the  Sarum 
Hymnal,  with  the  addition  of  "  Dei  fide  qua  vivimus,"  '«  Meridie  oran- 
dum,"  "  Perfecto  trino  nwnero."  "  Sic  {lege  *«  jam  ")  ter  quatemis,'* 
for  Terce,  Sext,  None,  and  Vespers,  (see  Norman,  pp.  70, 71,  73 ;  and 
Psalter^  pp.  Itt,  139,  344,)  andano^er  commencing  "  Snmme  Selvator 
omnium,''  which  seems  original,  but  of  no  great  poetical  merit,  for  tbe 
last  week.  Next  is  fonnd  a  hymn  in  honour  of  S.  Cnthbert,  doubtlese 
for  his  feast  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  then  three  for  the  feast  of  S. 
Benedict  Abbot,  of  very  considerable  length.  The  Annunciation  has 
the  ordinary  hymns,  "  Quern  terra,'*  with  an  -addi^nal  stanza,  and 
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**  Ave  Maris  stella."  The  Easter  hymns  up  to  the  Aaoenaon  aie  Ae 
same  as  usual,  except  that  "Pange  lingua,"  "Lostim  sex,"  and  **€Jbanm 
Novae  Jerusalem"  are  omitted,  and  that*' In  Ccena Domim '*  is  srren 
•'  Tellas  ac  aether  jubilant,"  (Norman,  p.  88 ;  Psalter,  p.  911L)  For  the 
Ascension  there  are  additional  the  two  noble  compodtions,  "  Hjibbobi 
canamus  Domino,"  and  **  Optatas  Totis  omnium,*'  (Norman,  p.  104 ; 
Samm  Psalter,  p.  214;)  and  at  Pentecost  is  added  '*  Anni  peracdsf 
mennbus,"  (Norman,  108;  Samm  Pbalter,  02.) 

Then  foUows  a  hymn  to  S.  Dunstan,  **  Ave  Dunstane  ftapunlnm,'^ 
and  three  (one  of  which  is  of  considerable  poetical  merit)  to  S.  Aagis- 
tine  of  Canterbury,  beginning  respectiTely  **  Ccelestis  ante  ndbaea,** 
"  Summa  Dai  bonitas  codi  quae  septa  gubemas,"  and  ''Ave  to  placabilw.^ 
which  we  may  fidriy  assume  to  be  of  exdusively  English  parentage. 
After  the  usiud  hymns  for  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Pkul,  we  find  one  in  honour  of  S.  Laurence,  *'  Martyris  Christi  ooK- 
mus  triumphum."  (See  Daniel,  Thes.  Hymnolog.  p.  245.)  Then  for 
the  Assumption,  besides  "  O  quam  glorifica,*'  is  given  *'  Maria  Mater 
Domini,"  (Daniel,  p.  294,)  and  '*  Gkd>riel  Archangdus,"  a  comjwsition 
of  some  length  and  merit. 

Next  we  find  ''A  hymn  for  the  dedication  of  the  dmrdi  of 
S.  Michael,"  "Misteriorum  signifer,"  (Daniel,  p.  104,)  the  usoal 
hymns  for  S.  Michaers  Day,  and  those  for  AU-&dnts ;  that  for  All« 
Saints,  **  Jesu  Salvator  saeculi,"  being  prefaced  by  the  two  atanzaa 
following: — 

^  FettiTa  iKclis  colitnr,  '*  The  Feast  is  held  on  earth  abraad» 
Dies  sanctorum  omniam,  The  Day  of  All  the  Saints  of  God  ; 

Qui  regnant  in  ecelestibus.  Who  in  celestial  glory  reign 

Jesu !  Tecum  feliciter.  Jasu !  within  Thy  blest  domaiB. 

*'  Hos  invocamus  cemui,  "  On  them  with  reverent  awe  we  csll ; 

Te<qtte  Redemptor  omnium  BeforeThee, blest  RaoaaM aa^tUl; 

Illisque  Tibt  supplices.  And  fellow  suppliants  at  Thy  fcet, 

Freoes  gementes  fundimua."  With  tears  Thy  pardoning  grsee 

intreat." 

These  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  otherwiae  afarapt  com- 
mencement of  the  hymn.  We  find  also  an  additional  hymn  lor  AD* 
Saints'  day  in  the  Sapphic  metre,  commencing — 

"  Onmium  Christe  pariter  tuorum/' 

which  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  elsewhere. 

A  hymn  for  S.  Martin  follows,  and  the  usual  hymns  for  the  various 
Apostles,  introductory  to  "  Annue  Christe;"  and  besides  these  one  to 
each  of  S.  Philip,  S.  Barnabas,  and  S.  Gregory  as  the  Apoetle  of 
the  English.  For  Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  Virgins,  the  hymns  are  ss 
in  the  later  hymnals.     However,  we  find  the  **  Etema  Chnsti  aumeia 

Apostolorum,"  and  " Martynim,"  which  are  appropriate  to 

York  use.  And  there  is  an  additional  h3rmn  for  Confeseon'  days  which 
seems  to  be  original  and  which  we  here  transcribe  and  translate:—* 
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Ymmu  de  ConfesMoribus. 


«« 


€t 


O  Christe !  Splendor  Gloriae  I 
Laudes  referimua  Tibi : 
Qui  profluo  miraculoy 
Sanctomm  oraana  atrium/' 

Qui  in  pace  Eccleaie^ 
Florentea  more  lilii, 
Predicaverunt  populo 
Ut  replerent  Paradytum. 


"  Sumentea  arma  bellica 
Contra  hoatis  nequitiam 
Scutum  Fideiy  gladium 
Spiritna.  pugnant  fortiter. 


"  In  qoorum  ore  Deua  eat. 
In  quorum  corde  Cbriatus  eat> 
In  quorum  mente  pietaa» 
Juatitia,  et  Yeritaa. 


**  Orti  de  feee  puWeria 
Pro  bonia  auia  meritia 
Similea  facti  Angelia, 
Fruuntur  claria  gaudiia. 


**  Ad  quorum  oaaa  mortua. 
Ad  magnam  Chriati  gloriam, 
NoTa  creacunt  miracula, 
Dantea  plebi  auffnigia ; 


^  Dum  datur  aalua  languidia, 
Redditur  vita  mortuia, 
Lumen  refuuditur  caecia 
Capiunt  greaaum  debiles. 

"  Te  nunc  oramua  Domine  1 
Eorum  noa  munimine 
Ab  omni  malo  protege, 
Et  vitam  nobia  tribue. 

Amen. 


C4 


(« 


C< 


O  Sun  of  Glory !  Cb  rist  our  King ! 
To  Thee  our  meed  of  praiae  webring ; 
Who  with  Thy  miraclea  of  love, 
Doatcrown  theaaintedChoiraabove. 

They,  when  the  Church  had  rett 

from  care> 
Aa  blooming  liliea  aweet  and  fiur. 
Preached  to  the  world  their  Ma- 

ker'a  will, 
Once  more  Hia  Paradiae  to  fill. 

Againat  the  infernal  foe  to  war» 

The  holy  panoply  they  bore; 

Of  Faith  the  oroad  and  heaYcnly 

ahield ; 
The   Spirit's   two-edged   aword 

they  wield. 

Their  mouths  proclaim  the  name  of 

God, 
And  in  their  hearts  is  Christ's 

abode*. 
Within  their  minds  Hia  lo?e  abidea. 
And  truth  andrighteouaneaa  reaidea. 


"  Raiaed  from  the  duat,  a  noble  band, 
Arrayed  in  iaultleaa    robes   they 

stand; 
And  like  to  Angels  made,  possess 
The  joys  of  light  and  holiness. 


<• 


fl« 


Now  in  the  tomb  their  limbs  repose, 
And  still  their  Saviour's  glory 

grows: 
The  wondera  of  His  power   are 

shown; 
For  us  they  pray  before  theThrone; 


"  New  health  upon  the  aick  ia  shed. 
And  unto  life  reriTC  the  dead : 
Light  on  the  darkened  eyeispoured. 
And  motion  to  the  lame  restored. 

"  With  them  Thy  flock,  O  Lord  of 


grace 


f 


Safe  in  Thy  •beltering  arms  em- 

brace; 
From  every  ill  our  steps  defend, 
And  grant  us  life  that  bath  no  end." 

Amen. 


At  page  141  are  transcribed  three  hymns  in  the  Sapphic  metre,  appa« 
rentiy  original,  for  the  Dedication,  or  Anniversary  of  the  Dedication,  of 
a  church,  of  very  considerable  merit»  and  which  if  translated  might 
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form  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Hynaud  Noted.  The  -'  Urbs  beata  Je- 
rusalem "  is  not  contained  in  this  MS.»  although  it  appears  in  tlie  Cat* 
tonian  MS.  Vespasian*  D  zu..  given  in  the  Appendix.  In  this  under 
present  notice,  after  another  hymn  to  S.  Augustine,  (q.  of  Hippow) 
follow  die  three  hymns  *'  O  veneranda  Trinitas/'  "  O  Bater  SucCe.'* 
"  Ave  Colenda.'*  (Norman,  pp.  1 1 6.  et  seq. ;  Sarum  Psalter,  pp.  9b»  tt 
aeq..)  which  conclude  the  contents  of  the  Durham  MS. 

The  Appendix  to  the  volume  mainly  consists  of  a  transcript  from  the 
Cottonian  MS.  Vespa»iaQ»  D  xii.,  (which  is  half  a  century  earlier  tiias 
that  at  Durham)  of  hymns  which  are  omitted  in  the  latter  collectioa. 
It  is  accompanied  by  an  '*  Expositio  "  in  prose,  which  has  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gloss,  and  it  begins  (fo.  1 16  of  MS.)  with  three  hymns  in  honoor 
of  S.  Edmund,  the  hymns  for  Sext,  None,  "  Quft  Christus  bora  sitiit,** 
*'  Temis  ter  horis,"  (Norman,  pp.  70.  et  seq. ;  Sarum  Psalter,  pp.  354, 
et  seq.,)  and  those  at  Terce,  None,  and  Scxt,  for  Christmas,  given  by 
Mr.  Norman,  and  translated  in  the  Psalter.  Then  follows  a  hymn  for 
the  Purification,  "  Nunc  tibi  Viigo  Virginum."  (Daniel,  p.  294.)  Then 
the  hymn  for  Prime  at  Easter,  "  Te  lucis  auctor."  (Norman*  p.  08»  and 
Sarum  Ptalter,  p.  103.)  Ilien  the  noble  hymn  of  Pnidentius,  **  Inve&> 
tor  rutili  Dux  bone  luminis,"  which  afterwards  became  appropriate 
to  Easter  Eve,  and  another,  '*  Jam  Christe  sol  justidse,"  (Norman, 
p.  69  ;  Sarum  Psalter,  p.  81,)  apparently  belonging  to  Lent,  and  one 
for  the  Passion  beginning  "  Salve  crux  sancta."  (Daniel,  p.  ^3.)  The 
"  Urbs  beata  Jerusalem  "  and  "  Chorus  novae  Jerusalem  '*  follow,  which 
are  not  contained  in  the  former  MS.  Then  comes  the  noble  composition 
for  the  Feast  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Pbul,  beginning  "  Felix  per  omnes,'*  of 
York  use.  Then  the  usual  "  Adesto  Sancta  Trinitas,"  with  the  '*  Pange 
lingua  "  and  *'  Lustra  sex"  ;  with  which  the  transcript  from  Vespasian, 
D  xii.  concludes, — two  only,  '*  Jesu  Redemptor  saeculi  Verbum  Pktria,** 
and  **  O  gloriosa  femina,"  being  transcribed  from  a  Harleian  MS.  The 
hymns  appropriate  to  the  later-instituted  Festivals  have  never  been 
added  in  any  of  these  MSS.,  which  leads  to  the  conduaion  that  when 
die  Norman  element  was  introduced  into  the  Church  in  the  twelfth 
century,  these  MSS.  were  disused  and  others  substituted. 

The  editor  gives  it  as  his  opinion  in  his  prefiu^  that  the  Duiham 
MS.  and  probably  that  in  the  British  Museum  alse,  belonged  to  aooie 
southern  Church  (perhaps  Winchester),  without  however  stating  any 
grounds  for  that  conclusion  except  that  of  the  penmanship.  WiUi  thm 
statement  we  cannot  coincide.  The  handwriting  of  both  (that  in  the 
British  Museum  is  the  least  elegant)  both  Latin  and  Saxon  waa  eom- 
mon  to  every  part  of  England ;  and  the  only  thing  which  can  be  ^re^ 
dicated  with  certainty  is  that  these  MSS.  were  not  written  by  an  Irish 
nor  glossed  by  a  Northumbrian  scribe. 

The  family  of  Wharton  from  which  the  first^named  MS.  came  to  the 
Library,  belongs  to  the  County  of  Durham,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  West  Saxon  dialect  had  spread  iw  into  the  interior  of 
England.  From  the  nature  of  the  hynma  themselves  alone  ean  we 
deduce  any  satisfiftctory  evidence.  Those  in  honoor  of  S.  Aogoaline 
and  of  8.  Dunstan  and  S.  Gh'egory,  might  have  led  na  to  snppoae  that 
the  hymnal  was  of  Canterbury  use ;  but  the  dialect  of  the  gbea. 
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fact  that  the  hymns  differ  greatly  from  those  in  the  Canterbury  office 
books  at  Lambeth  and  in  the  Ashmolean  Library,  forbid  this  conclusion, 
and  the  reverence  for  S.  Angustine,  S.  Danstan,  and  S.  Gregory,  was 
common  to  all  England.  We  do  not  believe,  moreover,  that  it  can 
have  belonged  to  any  other  part  of  the  south  of  England  on  account  of 
the  total  omission  of  any  reference  to  any  of  the  local  saints ;  nor  to 
Lichfield  as  it  omits  all  mention  of  8.  Chad.  But,  as  it  seems,  it  must 
have  been  in  use  in  some  large  Benedictine  Monastery,  perhaps  at- 
tached to  an  Episcopal  See,  in  the  province  of  York,  with  which  were 
connected  churches  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  S.  Martin,  S.  Laurence, 
and  S.  Cnthbert,  and  perhaps  to  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Andrew ;  for  in 
the  liturgical  MSS.  belonging  to  each  individual  church  were  generally 
a  series  of  hymns  commemorative  of  the  patron  saint.  The  hymn  to 
S.  Cuthbert  points  to  Durham  itself  or  to  some  other  place  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island ;  so  also  does  that  to  S.  Martin ;  his  being 
one  of  the  great  Feasts^  in  that  diocese.  The  "  iEtema  Christi  Munera 
Apostolorum*'  and  ••  *  *  ♦  martyrum,"  belongs  to  the  province  of  York 
to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  peculiar.  Moreover  the  *'  Inventor 
mtUi"  of  Prudentius  and  the  "  Hymnum  canamus  Domino,"  the  com- 
position of  Beda,  being  peculiar  to  York  use  as  well  as  "  Optatua  votla 
omnium  "  are  evidences  of  the  same  nature.  So  those  Hymns  which 
we  have  marked  as  original  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  knowa 
southern  Hymnals.  One  of  these,  for  the  Feast  of  S.  Andrew,  is  of  a 
classical  metre  so  rare  that  it  will  be  well  to  transcribe  it.  The  firet 
stanza  runs  thus — 

"  Nobis  ecce  diet  ordine  congnio 
Venit  nunc  Celebris,  darua,  amabilia, 
Quo  victor  super  alta 
Scandit  prope  sidera." 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  some  of  the  Hymns  peculiar  to  this 
collection  are  also  found  in  the  book  of  S.  Mary,  at  Worcester,  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  College  Library  at  Oxford. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  containing  the  tran- 
script of  the  MS.  Vesp.  D  xii.  Cott.  Library,  we  need  only  think 
that  it  probably  belonged  to  some  monastery  founded  by  king  Edmund, 
perhaps  at  Bury,  and  that  it  contains  a  few  hymns  not  found  in  other 
collections. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  together  with  those  edited  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man and  Mr.  Marriott,  to  which  we  have  referred,  suggest  several  facts 
to  which  it  may  be  useful  to  advert.  And  the  first  is  that  we  possess 
in  English  printed  books  and  MSS.  so  copious  and  complete  a  body  of 
ancient  English  hymnody  as  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  construct  for 
the  use  of  the  present  English  Church  from  pure  Anglican  sources 
alone,  such  a  Hymnal  ai(  would  be  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  most  festidious  or  devout  of  its  members,  without  reference  to  any 
foreign  sources  whatever.  To  what  have  already  been  published  we  may 
add  the  numerous  Sequences  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sarum,  Yoric, 
and  Hereford  Missals,  the  Hymns  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  the  first 

^  See  the  Bolden  Buke,  edi||d  by  the  Surtees  Society.    Note,  p.  40. 
VOL.  xiu.  0  0  0 
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volume  of  which  is  we  understand  ready  for  publication*  and  thoee  ia 
the  MS.  Hymnal  of  S.  Patrick*  now  in  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  tkose 
yet  uncollected  in  the  various  conventual  Breviaries  and  Missals  and 
the  Books  of  Hours,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  c*f  the  collection  will 
be  still  more  increased. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  quite  clear  that  although  some  of  the  hjmna 
were  common  to  all,  yet  that  there  was  a  great  variety  of  uae  in 
various  parts  of  these  islands.  It  would  therefore  seem  desirable  that 
any  Hymnal  edited  for  general  acceptation,  sbould  as  far  as  poeaible, 
include  and  unite  them  all.  The  tastes  of  men  are  various,  and  variety 
is  always  agreeable,  and  if  that  was  allowable  in  the  ancient  churches 
of  these  reidms,  surely  we  may  permit  ourselves  alike  Indulgence.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  hymnody  nothing  is  so  ofien- 
sive  as  the  clipping  and  altering  and  expunging  which  the  ancient  use 
has  undergone,  whether  in  the  hymns  themselves  or  in  the  accompany- 
iog  offices.  Nor  can  the  length  of  the  hymns  be  an  objection  :  a  long 
hymn  if  simple  and  full  of  subject  matter,  and  sung  quickly,  and  in  a 
spirited  mode,  never  can  be  tiresome.  It  is  the  drawl  of  the  nasal  and 
prolonged  present  English  tunes,  united  so  often  to  empty  and 
meaningless  words,  which  excites  disgust  and  tedium. 

Thirdly,  we  find  for  the  most  part  Uiat  the  metres  of  the  hymna  (in 
Sequences  there  is  a  difference)  are  simple — some  few  only  are  in  the 
Sapphic  and  Iambic  and  other  measures.  But  the  mind  in  devotion, 
especially  when  expressed  in  poetry,  seeks  for  simplicity  with  which 
alone  can  earnestness  be  combined.  In  translation  therefore,  it  should 
(it  would  seem)  be  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  write  as  he  might  suppose 
the  actual  author  himself  would  have  written  had  he  now  been  living  ta  our 
times.  This  must  necessarily  and  carefully  exclude  all  archaisms  and 
Latinisms,  and  (we  would  almost  add)  all  merely  ancient  clasaical 
metre,  unless  it  has  been  already  adopted  into  the  modem  poetry  of 
the  country.  For  all  languages  have  their  own  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate poetical  measures ;  and  what  is  beautiful  and  hannonioua  in 
one,  may  be  harsh,  difficult,  and  grotesque  in  another;  and  such  defects 
as  they  seem  to  us  are  essentially  irreconcileable  with  any  devout  eser- 
cis^e  of  the  mind  in  poetry  or  otherwise. 

We  hope  that  we  may  see  nu>re  such  volumes  as  the  piesent  issue 
from  the  Surteea  Society.  We  perceive  that  amongst  other  works 
they  contemplate  publishing  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  Archbishop  of 
York  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  in  the  National  LibraKy  at 
Paris ;  a  new  edition  of  Alcuin's  letters*  with  maiiy  as  yet  inadited 
additions  ;  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the  M«as  of  Durham,  fom  MSS. 
of  tlie  15th  century ;  the  Calendar  prefixed  to  an  ancient  Scottish 
Psalter,  perhaps  that  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow ;  and  Lives  of  the 
Scottish  Saints  ;  a  series  of  works  which  must  entitle  them  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  true  ecdesiologists* 
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It  is  with  great  pleMure  that  we  approach  this  remarkable  new  metro, 
politan  church,  erected,  as  our  readers  must  be  aware,  at  the  cost  of 
the  ArohdeaeoB  of  Westminster,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  consecrated 
during  the  last  summer.  We  have  already  briefly  noticed  its  leading 
aichitectural  features,  nevertheless  we  must  recapitidate  that,  in 
plan,  it  consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles  and  clerestory, 
and  north  and  south  porches,  a  central  luitem  tower  with  a  lofty 
stone  spive,  transepts,  chancel  with  aisles  of  one  bay.  and  an  ample 
sanctuary  beytmd.  with  a  spacious  sacristy  on  the  north  side — all 
carried  out  In  the  Middle-Pdinted  «tyle  of  the  late  geometrical  age. 
It  is  in  short  a  structure  of  considerable  architectural  importance,  and 
only  as  such  would  merit  a  detailed  notice  in  any  journal  which  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  artistic  developement  of  London.  But,  as  we  need 
hardly  say  for  ourselves,  we  are  ecclesiological  before  we  are  artistic, 
and  liiere  is  therefore  another  aspect  of  this  church  peculiarly  our  own, 
and  pecttliariy  gratifying  to  us.  under  winch  we  are  called  upon  to 
notice  it.  This  church  might  have  been  more  spacious,  more  elabo- 
rateiy  moulded,  more  richly  decorated  than  what  it  is.  and  yet  after  all, 
it  might  in  its  arrangement  tell  no  more  story  than  there  is  about  S. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook.  or  new  S.  Pancras,  which,  with  its  double  Erech* 
theum.  cost  £190,000.  But  it  is  ^r  otherwise  with  it,  and  the 
crowning  merit  of  this  church  is  the  very  complete  exhibition  which  it 
oflers  of  the  ritualism  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

With  the  one  single  exception  (an  exception  of  which  we  at  all  events 
shall  not  be  accused  of  making  light,  and  of  the  value  of  which  therefore 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  peurade  our  opinion)  of  the  absence  of  chancel 
screen.  Holy  Trinity  church  exhibits  every  distinctive  feature  of  that 
system  of  church  arrangement  which  it  has  been  the  constant  and 
primary  intention  of  our  pages  to  advocate,  as  the  embodied  mind  of 
the  Church  of  England,  for  which  we  have  often  been  laughed  at  and 
often  taken  to  task,  and  in  which  we  have  triumphed.  Such  a  triumph 
of  these  principles  as  the  church  now  before  us,  is  far  more  striking, 
viewed  ab  estra,  and  more  complete,  than  would  be  that  manifested  in 
a  structure  of  even  superior  merit  erected  under  our  own  more  im- 
mediate influence.  The  founder  of  this  church,  there  can  be  no 
motive  of  delicacy  for  mentioning  the  simple  state  of  things,  is 
personally  quite  unknown  to  us.  All  that  we  do  know  of  him  is  that 
he  is  a  cathedral  dignitary  of  some  age,  and  therefore  of  a  school 
antecedent  to  any  we  can  have  helped  to  found.  Whether  hitherto 
•esteemed  to  be  high  church  or  low  church  we  cannot  tell,  we  can- 
not even  tell  whether  he  has  ever  read  a  single  line  of  any  of  our 
publications,  or  if  he  has,  what  he  thinks  of  their  tone  or  their  con- 
tents. The  architect  is  one  of  whom  we  know  but  littie — that  little  is 
all  good — but  still  he  is  not  one  of  those  of  his  profession  with  whom 
we  have  been  particularly  thrown.  We  do  not  know  if  more  than  two 
or  three  of  our  committee  have  ever  seen  him.     We  first  read  of  the 
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intention  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Wettminster  boilding  a  chnrch  in  tke 
public  papers,  and  the  actual  worica  have  been  the  only  sources  through 
which  we  have  even  acquired  our  ideas  of  its  character.  In  short*  there 
never  was  a  church  more  completely  built  in  independence  of  our 
society  than  this  has  been  :  when  therefore,  in  this  churdi  we  behold 
the  ideas  for  which  we  have  fought  and  suffered  obloquy  so  piomineDdj 
exhibited,  we  can  indeed  thankfully  and  sincerely  offer  onr  Deo  grmiims 
as  the  only  suitable  expression  of  our  feelings  at  such  a  result.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  been  similarly  placed,  neither,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  will  it  be  the  last,  but  from  all  its  contingent  cimim- 
stances  it  is  a  very  memorable  occasion.  So  likewise  was  that  otlicr 
church  of  splendid  private  munificence,  in  the  same  qoaiter  of  the 
capital.  S,  Stephen's,  Rochester  Row.  To  Miss  Coutts  and  to  Arch* 
deacon  Bentinck,  then,  we  commit  the  vindication  of  our  character,  if 
vindication  could  be  any  longer  needful  in  these  days  of  already  re- 
awakened perception,  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Rngliah 
Church. 

To  proceed  to  particular  description,  the  arrangement  of  the  chancei 
and  sanctuary  as  far  as  regards  the  number  and  distribution  of  tbe 
steps,  as  well  as  the  fittings,  deserves  great  praise,  indicating  as  it  does. 
that  Mr.  Pearson  felt  how  much  is  depending  on  this  for  maintaiaiiig 
the  distinction  between  these  two  more  saoned  portions  of  a  diiivdi. 
The  chancel  rises  from  the  lantern  upon  two  steps,  and  is  stalled  witii 
stalttform  seats  and  subsellse  on  either  side,  with  at  the  west  end  at 
either  side  an  allotted  stall  for  the  incumbent  and  curate,  the  legitimate 
reproduction  for  our  times  of  the  stalls  decani  and  cantoris.  Above 
the  chancel,  rises  upon  two  more  steps  a  small  platform.  Beyond  that 
is  the  sanctuary  profier  upon  another  step  and  guarded  with  a  light 
metal  rail,  the  only  cancelli  in  the  church ;  tbe  altar  is  placed  npon  a 
footpace.  These  several  stages  of  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  of  different  degrees  of  richness,  and  the  stepa  have 
dark  marble  risers.  The  organ  (with  its  pipes  simply  and  gracefnllj 
silvered)  stands  in  the  north  chancel  aisle.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
regret,  that  by  a  different  distribution  of  the  ground^plan,  the  chan- 
cel was  not  brought  into  the  lantern ;  a  very  dignified  arrangement, 
and  one  whieh  would  have  been  eminently  adapted  to  the  geneial 
motif  of  this  church.  As  it  is.  with  the  lantern  space  left  unsealed,  we 
fear  that  an  erroneous  impression  might  be  given  that  true  arrange- 
ment takes  up  more  room,  otherwise  available  for  congregational  nse. 
than  is  actually  tbe  case,  at  least  in  this  church  :  the  range  of  seats 
looking  eastward  ought  to  have  continued  into  the  lantern. 

The  fittings  of  the  sanctuary  comprise,  besides  the  altar,  three  se- 
dilia,  formed  in  the  window  cOl  of  the  south  sanctuary  window,  and 
we  think  too  much  carved  for  that  class  of  sedilia«  The  credence  u  op- 
|)08ite.  The  south  window  is  of  two  lights ;  that  to  the  north,  of  three. 
The  altar,  of  wood,  panelled,  is.  we  are  sorry  to  say.  too  small,  an  error. 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  rectify,  though  not  efficiently,  and  with 
an  ungraceful  result,  by  means  of  a  mensa  laiger  than  the  subetractore. 
The  east  window  of  seven  lights,  contains  a  commencement  of  paiated 
glass,  in  a  crucifixion  which  fills  tbe  central  light. 
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Oar  gravest  eriticitm  has  reference  to  this  east  window*  which  is 
placed  much  too  low,  very  little  elevated  above  the  altar,  an  arrange^ 
ment  in  no  slight  degree  detrimental  to  the  whole  effect  of  the  charch, 
depriving,  as  it  does,  sanctuary,  altar  and  window,  of  that  solemnity 
which  otherwise  they  would  possess.  We  had  the  same  critidsm  to 
make  in  S.  Stephen's,  Rochester  Row,  though  there  the  window  stood 
iiigfaer  than  it  does  at  Holy  Trinity.  In  S.  Stephen's,  there  is  an  em- 
bossed reredos ;  In  the  church  we  are  now  considering,  there  is  abso* 
lutely  none  at  all ;  we  shall  advise,  even  at  the  loss  of  having  to  sacri« 
fice  some  of  the  actual  glass,  building  up  the  lower  portion  of  the 
window,  so  as  to  afford  space  for  some  reredos  however  simple.  It 
would  be  amply  self-remanerative.  We  can  only  refer  any  person  who 
may  be  in  doubt  as  to  this  critidsm,  to  visit,  and  judge  for  himself  of 
the  effect  of  the  east  window,  either  at  the  First-Pointed  church  of 
S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico  ;  the  Middle-Pointed,  S.  Mary  Magdalene^ 
Munster  Square;  or  the  Thurd-Pointed,  S.  Andrew,  Wells  Street. 
Without  expressing  or  calling  for  an  opinion  on  any  other  portion  of 
these  churches,  differing  in  their  style  as  they  do  from  each  other,  we 
think  we  can  unite  the  general  suffrages  as  to  the  aspect  of  dignity 
which  in  all  of  them  is  given  by  the  east  window  being  kept  high  up  in 
the  east  wall.  The  east  window  of  the  south  chancd  aisle  is  of  four 
lights.  We  may  here  note  that  we  were  sorry  to  observe  the  employ* 
ment  of  that  now  unnecessary  feature,  the  priest's  door  in  the  chuieel. 

The  pulpit  is  properly  placed  in  the  lantern  just  outside  of  the 
diancel,  and  to  the  nordi-east  of  the  nave  $  it  is  of  stone,  low,  and 
elaborately  carved,  black  marble  shafts  being  introduced.  The  lantern 
itaelf  is  groined.  The  large  windows  of  the  transepts  are  each  of  four 
lights.  The  aisle  windows  of  the  nave  and  the  clerestory  are  each  of 
three  lights, — ^the  former  being  pointed  in  the  head,  and  traceried ; 
those  of  the  clerestory  with  depressed  heads.  A  brass  eagle-lettem  is 
in  the  course  of  manufacturo  by  Mr.  Potter,  an  existing  one  having 
for  some  time  been  lent. 

The  seats  of  course  are  all  open,  those  in  the  transepts  running  east 
and  west ;  an  arrangement  which  we  cannot  approve,  as  their  occu- 
pants, from  their  position,  with  the  eastern  lantern-piers  at  an  angle, 
can  only  see  each  other,  and  cannot  see  the  altar.  Further  reflection 
the  more  convinces  us  that  long  transepts  are  not  suitable  to  the  paro- 
chial worship  of  the  English  Church.  The  elaborate  font  stands  in 
the  south  aisle  to  the  west  of  the  porch.  There  is  painted  glass  in 
several  windows,  (inclusive  of  the  two  most  eastern,  of  three  lights 
each)  of  the  south  aisle.  The  west  window  is  of  six  lights,  and  stands 
high ;  owing  to  this  ciroumstance,  the  west  elevation  is  very  effective, 
though  rather  like  an  east  end,  there  being  no  west  door.  To  be 
criti^,  we  think  that  throughout  the  church  too  much  carving  has 
been  attempted :  a  simple  treatment  might  have  been  more  effective ; 
great  care  has  been  throughout  taken  to  make  the  stone  work  inregular. 
Indeed,  the  stonework  is  too  much  cut  up.  We  think  the  nave  the 
most  effective  portion  of  the  church  externally,  from  its  considerable 
hei^t. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  particularly  commend  the  common  sense 
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urbich  has  made  tlie  sacristy  so  large  and  of  two  stories  : — the  limlf- 
domestic  feeling  thrown  into  this  portion  of  the  ehvreh  is  very  in- 
genioDs. 

After  fill  that  we  have  great  pleasure  in  Mtying  in  pnbe  of  the 
cfanrch,  we  must  reserve  for  this  pkce  our  remarks  upon  one  emplof  ed 
in  die  work,  of  whom  we  must  speak  in  the  reverse  of  oommendatioo. 
We  mean  Mr.  Wailes,  who  has  assuredly  not  done  justice  to  his  em- 
ployers, or  to  the  dignity  of  the  building.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  par- 
ticularise faults  sueh  as  we  have  had  ^ten  and  often  to  re^vbeiid, — 
bad  diiqiers,  cluoroy  drawing,  washy,  shaded  faces.  Why  Is  it  dmt 
Mr.  Wailes'  work  is  always  a  lottery  ? 
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A  »w  words  may  fturly  be  ezpecjted  of  the  Eeehtioiogisi  upon  the 
thetical  aod  ceremonial  details  of  the  s6lemn  fnneral  of  Uie  Dttke  of 
-Wellington.  And  first  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  flwtter  of  maoh  oon« 
.gnitulatioo  that  there  has  been  throughout  en  eameAt  desire  to  do  what 
had  to  be  done  well,  and  solidly,  and  on  good  principles,  withont  sham 
or  unreality.  Those  principles. of  construction  and  design,  whidi  we 
were  among  the  very  fiirst  to  announce  and  enforce*  have  now  pene* 
trated  into  evety  department  of  art.  And  few  things  have  given  ns 
more  satisfactiou  than  the  condensed  statement  put  forward  by  the 
School  of  Design,  to  whom  the  plan  of  the  car  was  entrusted,  **  We 
resolved,  whatever  there  was  should  be  rcfed,  and  not  a  sham/'  We 
observe  also  with  pleasure  that  there  has  been  an  obviona  wish  to 
obtain  the  best  artistic  design  in  ^e  accessories  of  the  funeral :  a  wish 
which  has  been  frustrated  by  the  mistake  of  not  giving  the  general 
superintendence  to  one  8(uthority. 

.  In  the  lying  in  state,  for  the  arrangement  of  which  Professor  Godce- 
rell  (we  believe)  was  responsible,  there  was  displayed  much  good  taste 
in  the  disposition  and  combination  of  the  scenic  effects,  alUiough  the 
detail  throughout  was  of  course  of  the  mixed  style  of  classical  uphol- 
stery.  The  large  mortuary  tapers  were  duly  lighted,  and  were  almost 
the  only  religious  accessory.  Even  the  military  assodatiotis  connected 
with  the  great  Duke  gave  way  here  to  the  merely  heraldic ;  and  it  was 
very  generally  regretted  that  the  religious  element  wto  searcely  recog* 
nized.  There  was  nothing  to  denote  the  Christian  faith  of  the  great 
deceased :  the  eye  looked  in  vain  for  the  emblem  of  that  common  re- 
demption, wrought  as  much  for  the  mighty  as  for  this  lowly,  and  as 
necessary  for  him  whom  his  country  delighted  to  honour  as  for  the 
meanest  of  bis  fellow  citizens.  The  hall  at  Chelsea  had  neither  cross 
nor  altar ;  nor  were  there  any  ministers  of  religion— *not  even  his  diap- 
lains — ^to  watch  in  prayer,  along  with  the  other  moumen,  round  the 
bier.  It  was  very  generally  felt  that  there  was  something  wanting 
here. 
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llie  funeral  procession  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  S.  Paura  was  nearly 
perfect  as  a  military  spectacle.  Nothing  could  he  grander  in  thought  or 
effect  than  the  endless  columns  of  infantry,  with  slow  step  and  arms 
reversed  and  mournful  music.  The  walking  part  of  the  remaining  pro* 
cession  was  also  good,  hut  nothing  can  reconcile  us  to  the  common  car* 
riages  in  which  most  of  the  representatives  of  puhlic  bodies  preceded  the 
funeral  car.  For  effect's  sake,  these  deputations  should  have  gone  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot,  or,  at  least,  in  mourning-coaches  with  heraldic 
trappings.  The  black  velvet  hangings,  heraldically  emblazoned,  in 
which  all  the  m<^ttr»tiijf-ooaches  were  dressed,  reaching  with  their 
fringed  ends  nearly  to  the  ground,  reminded  one  of  the  carriages  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  old  chronicles,  but  that  the  tops  of  the  carriages 
were  fiat  instead  of  ridged.  The  carriage  of  the  Garter  King  of  Arms 
immediately  preceded  the  funeral  car ;  as  if  to  convey  the  impresaioa 
that  the  corpse  was  now  in  the  charge  of  that  functionary,  for  its 
greater  honour.  Here  again,  we  eannot  but  think*  the  Church  ought 
to  have  been  represented.  The  nuniaters  of  religion  ought  to  have 
shared  with  the  officers  of  heraldic  pomp  the  last  guardianship  of  the 
mortal  remains;  and  the  chaplains  of  the  deceased,  with  the  numerous 
parochial  cljergymen  connected  with  him,  might  well  have  followed  in 
this  part  of  the  procession  oa  foot. 

The  funeral  car  was  vigorously  designed,  and  nobly  uad  substan? 
tially  executed.     We  regeet,  of  course,  the  quasi -arabesque  character 
of  the  design  itself.     The  idea  of  the  car  itself — a  large  solid  platform, 
carried  on  three  sets  of  low  wheels, — was  the  best  perhaps  that  could 
have  been  chosen.     We  were  less  pleased  with  the  superstructure  of 
the  car.     The  trophies  appeared  tp  us  ineffective  and  yet  pretending  ; 
and  the  canopy,  of  cloth  of  gold,  supported  on  halberds,  was  so  loose 
as  to  seem  insecure,  and  was  quite  insufficient  to  protect  the  coffin. 
We  think  the  coffin  ought  to  have,  been  placed  on  a  low  bier»  standing 
on  the  car  v  and  that  over,  it  should  have  stood  a  lofty  metal  herse, 
with  a  pall  looped  up  so  as  to  display  the  coffin  on  its  march.     Such  a 
bene  would  have  given  a  great  scope  for  decorative  and  artistic  design. 
While  we  are  writing,  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  lecture  delivered  to  the  School 
of   Design  classes  at  Marlborough  House,  announces  the  principle 
upon  which  the  car  was  designed,  with  which,  as  we  have  said,  we 
find  less  fault  than  (he  newspaper  critics.    That  princi[de  was  of  the 
low-sledge,  and  canopied.     Hne  supports  of  the  canopy  were  bad, 
being  very  thick  wreathed  and  convoluted  standards,  with  an  accidental, 
axe-head  fastened  on  the  top:    halberds  they  were  not,  and  they 
barely  escaped  the  bed- post  notion ;  whereas,  a  bundle  of  lances  might 
have  been  of  any  thickness.     Mr.  Cole  .proceeds :  "  We  resolved  to 
make  the  cofiin  the  principal  olject.  by  elevating  it.'*     That  is  to  say, 
a  low  sledge  or  dray  is  designed  for  the  object  of  raUing  the.  coffin  to 
the  second  story  windows  of  the  houses.     Hence  the  great  mistake  of 
the  car,  that  erection,  of  unmeaning  structure,  which  looked  very  like 
poking  cases  covered  with,  doth  between  the  platform  of  the  car  and 
the  cpffinr-^a  structure  which  was  neither  bier,,  box,  nor  catalalqne. 
The  actual  coffin  was  of  the  common  and  inappropriate  type,  covered 
with  red  velvet.     The  pall  seemed  to  be  well  embroidered ;  but  it  was 
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of  black,  and  it  had  no  cross.  A  legend*  "  Blessed  are  the  deaA  tbit 
die  in  the  Lord/*  was  worked  in  silver  on  its  lower  edges.  The 
tweWe  horses  were  well  dressed,  and  prodaoed  a  noble  effect.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  absence  of  mere  "  nndertakery  "  from  the  proceeaion  waa  a 
great  gain. 

Now,  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  S.  Paul's.  Admitting  that  it  was 
necessary  to  baild  an  amphitheatre  and  galleries  for  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  we  must  allow  that  theee  immense 
constructions  were  admirably  designed  and  most  effectively  ezecoted. 

Our  own  notion  of  the  proper  arrangements  for  such  a  ceremony 
would  be  something  of  this  kmd.  Eastwards  of  the  central  space, 
under  the  dome,  would  be  a  temporary  altar ;  and  the  prieats  and 
singers  would  be  ranged  in  vast  semi-choirs  on  each  side,  nordi  and 
south,  of  the  bier.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin,  the  mourners  and  chief 
dignitaries  and  officials  would  be  placed.  But  in  the  actual  arrange- 
ments there  was  no  altar,  and  the  choir  was  placed  in  a  gallery ;  and  again 
the  religious  element,  which  ought  in  this  place  and  at  this  last  hour 
to  have  triumphed  over  every  o&ier,  was  made  secondary.  More  es- 
pecially the  bier  ought  to  have  been  surmounted  here  also  by  a  beise 
and  pall,  and  the  tapers  which  blazed  in  the  Hall  at  Gheli«i  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  under  the  dome  of  S.  Pkul*s.  Even  a 
pauper's  coffin  is  veiled  by  a  pall  till  the  moment  of  its  actual  lowering 
into  the  grave.  Our  contemporary  the  Morning  Chroniele,  in  its  ex* 
cellent  account  of  the  ceremony,  csJls  attention  to  the  great  want  there 
vras  of  herse  and  pall  and  candles,  if  only  to  have  nuide  an  adequate 
centre,  sestheticaUy  speaking,  to  the  whole  effect. 

The  music  sung  at  the  funeral,  though  generally  well  managed, 
especially  in  the  opening  sentences,  might  well  have  been  more  severe 
in  style ;  and  the  number  of  voices,  though  large,  was  scarcely  large 
enough  for  the  occasion.  To  choose  the  poor  melody,  known  as  Lord 
Momington*s  chant,  for  the  Funeral  Pudms,  even  though  it  was  sung 
in  a  minor  key,  was  a  prodigious  mistake ;  not  mitigated  by  the  fslae 
sentiment  which  probably  suggested  the  choice  on  this  particular 
occasion.  Mr.  Goss's  origioid  anthems  showed  a  wish  to  follow  a 
grave  Church  style,  though  they  did  not  escape  that  tediousness 
which  is  the  bane  of  Anglican  composers.  A  certain  sublimity  never 
fails  to  accompany  the  recitation  of  the  Loan's  Prayer  by  so  vast  a 
multitude  as  that  gathered  in  S«  PkLuFs  on  this  occasion*  Would 
that  this  effect  had  been  further  caixied  out  by  the  uniaonoaa 
recitation  of  some  of  the  plain  song  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Oom's 
"  design/'  so  called — ^which  we  need  scarcely  say  was  no  detign  at  all 
— ^was  popular,  and  contained  the  ordinary  quasi-pictorial  effects  upon 
the  words  '*  wept,*'  &c.  which  always  tell.  It  was  something  above 
prettines s  :  but  much  below  the  sublime.  The  introduction  of  Men- 
delsshon*8  well  known,  and  in  its  place  most  deservedly  admired 
«  Sleepers,  awake,*'  was  a  complete  and  entire  blunder.  It  was  not 
over  well  sung,  and  singularly  inappropriate.  The  error  is  less  ex- 
cusable, because  before  the  selector  came  to  '*  Sleepers,  awake/'  he 
must  have  passed  over  the  very  appropriate  "  Happy  and  blessed  are 
they,"  in  the  same  Oratorio.    We  do  not  object  to  the  recurrence  to 
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so  great  a  musician  as  Mendekshon  on  this  occasion,  because  he  is  a 
modem ;  nor  should  we  have  complained,  even  had  the  choice  fallen 
on  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,"  but  the  chorale  selected  could  have  no 
other  specialty  of  recommendation  than  its  familiarity  to  the  habitude 
of  the  Exeter  Hall  Concerts.  We  think  that  Morley*s  Funeral  Service  is 
not  only  more  austere,  but  more  effective  than  Croft's,  which  was  used. 

We  have  two  more  observations  to  make.  It  was  remarked  on  all- 
sides  that  so  much  were  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  Cathedral  improved 
that  the  voice  of  the  Dean,  though  neither  powerful  nor  sustained  by 
intonation,  was  heard  with  the  greatest  distinctness  in  every  part. 
This  fact  deserves  careful  study  from  those  competent  to  do  so. 

Again,  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  lighting  the  Cathedral  with 
gas  was  altogether  surprising.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  was  an  unusually  bright  day; 
and  on  which  the  outer  light  was  not  wholly  excluded.  But  S.  Paul's, 
as  lighted  up  at  night,  was  sublime  beyond  expectation.  The  effect  of  the 
narrow,  brilliant,  bead  of  light,  girdling  the  base  of  the  dome,  was  abso* 
lutely  magical.  It  was  nearly  as  light  as  day,  and  yet  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  whence  the  light  proceeded,  for  the  line  of  flame  itself  toned 
down  by  its  distance  seemed  more  like  a  circle  of  vivid  gilding  than  a 
row  of  innumerable  jets  of  gas.  It  produced  an  effect  of  interminable 
space  and  area,  and  recalled  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  one  of  Mar- 
tin's architectural  visions  rather  than  the  well-known  details  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  greatest  work. 

We  are  confident  that  this  experiment  will  introduce  a  new  era  in 
the  lighting  up  of  interiors.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  right  principle  in 
gas- lighting  to  diffuse  light  by  following  thus  the  lines  of  the  archi- 
tecture  rather  than  to  condense  the  light  in  overpowering  masses.  We 
are  probably  only  beginning  in  this  particular  on  a  new  field  of  archi* 
tectuval  decoration  ;  and  we  may  expect  very  great  results  of  utility 
and  of  beauty.  The  majestic  dome  of  S.  Paul's  was  certainly  a  fine 
field  for  the  first  display  of  architectural  pyrotechnics.  We  shall  be 
discontented  till  we  have  seen  the  experiment  tried  in  some  fine 
Pointed  building. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  gas-fittings  of  S.  Paul's  will  not 
be  suffered  to  be  removed.  Indeed  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  removing  them.  The  Cathedral  gains  in  perpetuum  the 
gas  fittings,  and  a  western  choir  organ.  We  cannot  but  entertain  a 
hope  that  ere  long,  even  in  S.  Paul's,  we  may  hear  of  solemn  evening  ser-* 
vices  majestically  sung  at  an  hour  when  multitudes  may  be  able  to  attend, 
and  of  eloquent  sermons  addressed  to  crowds  gathered  under  the  lighted 
dome.  Wellington's  example  may  tell  perhaps  on  those  who  are'  the 
guardians  of  his  Tomb  ;  and  the  fane  where  he  lies  may  become  less 
like  a  Walhalla,  and  more  like  what  it  professes  to  b^— a  Christian 
Cathedral  doing  its  work,  its  almost  hopeless  work,  against  the  sin  and 
misery  and  infidelity  of  modem  London. 
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RIBB  CATHEDRAL. 

Tbi  city  of  Ribe  or  Ribeti<  locally  situated  in  tbc  ooith-««8tern  ex- 
tremity of  Seblaswig,  belongB  poUticAlly,  and  also  by  its  laii^iiafe.  to 
Jutland.  That  pnmuoe  is  divided  into  four  dioceses,  Aallborg.  Viborg, 
AarbuBs>  and  Ribe :  aad  the  cathedral  of  the  latt*named  city  is  not 
only  the  moat  interesting  of  all»  but  may  rank  with  Land  and  Upsala 
as  the  nost  important  of  Scandinavian  churches. 

It  consists  oif  chancel,  nave,  two  transepts,  two  double  aisles  to  the 
nave,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  whole  church 
is  of  the  best  Romanesque  character :  the  material  is  extemaUy  for 
the  most  part  brick,  though  the  dressings  of  the  windows  are  of  stone, 
as  internally  are  the  piers  and  arches.  The  apse,  equivalent  with  tlie 
sanctuary,  is,  contrary  to  the  usual  Danish  type,  circular.  Interiorly 
it  is  arcaded  of  seven  circular  arches  having  circular  ahafta  and 
eushioned  capitals;  five  of  these  art  pierced  for  lights.  Exteriorly 
it  has  a  very  rich  double  aroading,  besides  a  kind  of  blank  cleie- 
itory:  the  work  bene  strikingly  resembles  that  which  oocupiea  the 
same  position  in  the  caUwdral  of  S.  Laurence,  at  Lund,  and 
may  very  probably  be  by  the  same  architect.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  resemble  the  Pisan  order  of  Romanesque.  The  apse  arch 
is  plain  and  circular ;  the  groining  vrithont  ribs ;  and  the  a|Me  iladf 
is  elevated  on  six  steps.  The  ritual  choir  is  short,  and  contained 
in  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  transepts.  There  are  ten 
atalls  on  each  side,  of  rather  heavy  Middle-Pointed  work ;  they  seem 
never  to  have  had  returns ;  the  ends  are  decorated  with  the  evange- 
listic symbols.  The  modem  altar,  which  stands  to  the  west  of  the  apse 
arch,  is  handsomely  and  correctly  vested,  except  that  imitation  jewels 
are  employed :  the  footpace  is  inlaid  with  different  coloured  woods. 
The  choir  is  raised  four  steps  above  the  nave.  The  north  transept  has 
on  its  east  side  two  plain  transitional  clerestory  windows :  below  these 
is  a  small  circular  apse  intended  for  an  altar,  under  a  pedimented  arch, 
which  is  supported  by  quasi-Corinthian  |Hers.  This  arrangement  '» 
precisely  the  same  with  that  in  the  north  transept  at  Lund. 

The  clerestory  of  the  north  side  is  the  ssme  as  that  on  the  cast.  On 
the  west  there  is  one  similar  window,  and  then  the  triforium  as  in  the 
BKve.  In  Uiis  transept  is  a  noble  Romanesque  door  of  four  ocders. 
The  aeuth  transept  is  much  the  same  as  the  north :  in  it  is  a  fine  five- 
faranehed  candlestick  of  brass.  It  Is  about  eleven  feet  high,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  desk  ornamented  by  angels  holding  a  shield  s  on  this 
ia  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Katharine. 

The  nave  has  six  very  solemn  Romanesque  archea  of  one  order  only : 
they  are  fiee  Irom  whitewash,  and  composed  of  laige  blocks  of  the  brown 
atone  which  is  employed  extensively  through  the  aouth  of  Jutland  and 
the  north  of  Schleswig.  llie  piers  themselves  are  square  and  massive, 
and  have  a  heavy  double  abacus. 

The  triforium  presents  three  circular  arches  in  each  bay ;  the  shafts 
are  slender  and  circular,  but  have  immense  cushion  capitals.     The 
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tympamim  10  diapered  dieckj^wUe.  The  elereetory  hw  »  pointed 
semi-wiiidow  to  each  bay :  a  curioai  mixture  this  of  the  two  atylea. 
The  arrangement  of  the  roof  is  very  fine*  The  groining  of  eaeb  bay  is 
octo«partite.  The  principal  vaulting  shafts  are  corbelled  off  on  figures 
above  the  abaci  of  the  piers :  the  oblique  vaulting  shafts  rest  on  the 
abaci  between  the  lights  of  the  triforium. 

Beyond  the  sixth  pier  arch  there  is  an  addition  of  one  bay  without 
the  triforium.  The  clerestory  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  transepts* 
The  nave  is  now  filled  with  new  and  open  but  most  unreal  seats ;  half 
of  them  turning  their  backs  on  the  altar.  The  arches  which  separate 
the  double  sets  of  aisles  answer  bay  for  bay  to  those  which  divide  the 
aisles  from  the  nave.  All  the  windows  have  been  reoast  in  pointed 
work,  and  are  now  gutted.  The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  fine 
massy  Romanesque  wall-arch.  The  font  now  stands  in  the  north  tran- 
sept. It  is  brass  and  apparently  of  Middle- Pointed  date.  The  basin 
is  cylindrical  and  panelled  in  ten  figures  of  saints ;  it  is  supported  by 
lions  and  angels.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  list  of  the  titular  bishops 
since  the  Reformation,  down  to  the  present  occupier  of  the  See.  Jacob 
Dangaard«  who  succeeded  Jan,  91 »  1850.  Externally,  at  the  west  end 
is  a  shallow  pedimented  porch  which  contains  a  fine  transitional  door 
of  four  orders.  The  tower  is  high  and  rather  thin,  but  broached  off  so 
as  in  its  lower  part  to  embrace  the  thickness  of  the  two  north  aisles, 
The  windows  are  poor  and  the  stages  not  distinctly  marked. 

This  church,  scarcely  ever  visited,  and  not  very  easily  accessible  is 
a  great  storehouse  of  Romanesque ;  and  though  inferior  in  every  other 
particular  to  Lund,  has  a  majestic  plainness  in  its  nave  which  proves 
the  architect  to  have  been  a  great  master,  Danish  travellers  will  find 
it  amply  repay  the  two  days*  weary  journey,  there  and  back*  which  a 
visit  to.Ribe  requires  from  Snoghoi  or  Aaroesund, 
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DANiaH  CHURCH  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

Wa  have  to  thank  our  friend  Mr,  Gordon  for  the  following  abstract 
of  the  annual  report  (June,  1851 ,  to  June,  1852)  of  the  Danish  Church 
History  Society,  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Management  at  the 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Roskilde  Convention.] 

'*  Thb  report  commences  by  a  statement  of  the  publications  of  the 
society  during  the  past  year.  Amongst  these,  particular  mention 
is  made  of  a  very  interesting  fragment  of  a  Dominioan  '  statute  or 
chapter-book  of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  rules  of  the 
Order  for  the  Provincia  Dacia ;'  these  rules  having  been  passed  at 
various  provincial  chapters,  held  at  Odense,  Lund,  Ribe,  AarhuSg 
and  Milan.  This  fragment  of  Northern  monastic  history  was  found  in 
the  boards  of  an  old  book  by  our  honorary  member,  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
is  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  and  whq 
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has  not  only  mastered  the  very  extraordinary  difficoltiea  inyolved  in 
the  transcription  of  these  almost  hieroglyphics]  pages,  (which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  some  weeks  back  in  Mr.  Stephens*  pos- 
session at  Copenhagen.)  bat  has  accompanied  them  with  a  series  of 
▼aluable  geographical*  historical,  and  explanatory  notes,  indices,  and 
registere  of  names  and  places.  In  the  transcriber's  and  editor^s  words, 
these  leaves  elacidate,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  church  history  and 
internal  condition  of  the  whole  North,  bat  especially  of  Denmark, 
daring  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  The  report  then  states,  that  the  activity  of  the  committee  has  not 
limited  itself  to  superintending  the  publications  of  the  society,  but,  in 
the  terms  of  the  report,  has  taken  a  step,  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
without  the  approval  of  the  meeting,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  fraits 
which  it  has  already  borne,  and  of  the  results  to  which  it  may,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  hereafter  lead.     We  have  entered  into  connection  with  a 
society  in  England,  which,  with  greater  powera  of  all  sorts,  greater 
zeal,  superior  knowledge,  greater  resources,  has  undertaken  the  same 
object  as  we, — viz.,   '  by  elucidating  the  Church's  archaeology,   its 
architecture,  its  ritual,  in  short,  its  earlier  and  more  recent  history,  to 
work  for  a  practical  and  religious  end.'     For  of  this  we  may  be — at  all 
events  may  become — penuaded,  that  all  our  activity  will  be  empty 
doings,  if  it  shall  consist  only  in  procuring  the  republication  of  all  our 
old  good  books,  and  the  writing  and  printing  of  as  many  more  new 
ones,  whilst  there  is  not  found,  behind  all  this,  a  decidedly  practical 
object, — that,  namely,  of  contributing,  by  these  means,  our  part  towards 
awakening  and  strengthening  the  love  of  the  same  life  in  the  Church 
itself,  as  in  good  and  evil  times  has  flourished  for  a  thousand  yean 
among  our  forefathera  and  ourselves,  and  will,  with  God's  help,  flourish 
among  our  chDdren  and  their  descendants  to  the  latest  posterity.     But 
what  drew  our  regards  towards  England  was  not  merely  the  considera- 
tion that  we  might  seek  there  information  respecting  our  own — that  is, 
our  earlier  ecclesiastical — condition,  although  it  were  natural  that  we 
should  seek  it  there,  whence,  so  to  speak,  its  seed  was  brought  here  in 
the  age  of  the  Canutes ;  but  much  more,  the  notorious  fact,  that  the 
interest  for  Church  history,  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  for  the  Church 
herself,  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  awakened  in  that  allied  race 
with  a  strength  long  unknown,  and  which  has  manifested  itself  in  inany 
directions ;  and   as  one  of  these  directions  must  be  reckoned  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  so-called  Ecdesiohgical  Society. 

••  A  paragpraph  respecting  the  publications  and  other  transactions  of 
the  Ecclesiological  Society  follows  here ;  and  then  the  late  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  societies  is  reported,  and  much  value  attributed 
to  the  gift  of  our  publications,  and  the  mode  of  deriving  benefit  from 
them  suggested.  It  need  only  be  particularly  stated  here,  respecting 
this  portion  of  the  report,  that  the  In$irumenta  Ecchsiastica  is  men- 
tioned, as  having  "  both  historical  interest,  and  as  possibly  becoming 
serviceable  as  a  guide  in  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  manufacture 
of  church  vessels. 

"  The  report  proceeds  to  mention  the  next  works  of  which  it  is  the 
'-'-''ntion  of  the  committee  to  undertake  the  publication,  the  most  in- 
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tereatmg  of  which  would  appear  to  be,  "  Poul  Eliasen'B  Danish  Writings, 
including  his  version  of  Luther*s  Prayer- Book,  printed  in  1526;"  and 
concludes  by  stating,  that  the  Danish  Church  History  Society  now 
numbers  521  members,  which  it  is  hoped  will  still  further  increase." 


COCKERELL'S  ICONOGRAPHY  OP  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

Iconography  of  the  West  Front  of  Welle  Cathedral,  with  an  Appendix  on 
the  Sculpture  of  other  Medieval  Churches  in  England,  fiy  Charlbs 
RoBBAT  CocKBRBLL,  R.A.  Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker* 
1851. 

PaoFBSsoB  CocKBBBLL  dcserves  all  praise.  Educated  in  the  purest 
Grecian  school,  and  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  ecclesiological  move- 
ment involved  in  something  of  an  opposition  to  it,  he  has  had  the 
ability  and  the  candour  to  be  converted  to  the  merits  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  has  proved  this  conversion  in  the  most  convincing  and  prac- 
tical manner,  by  devoting  his  taste  and  talent  to  the  investigation  and 
illustration  of  mediaeval  religious  art.  in  a  feeling  of  deep  and  general 
sympathy ;  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  the  sympathy  of  reason 
and  reflection, — that  of  a  man  who,  having  not  merely  cultivated,  but 
matured,  an  exquisite  feeling  for  proportion  among  the  monuments  of 
a  far  different  art,  now  finds  that  feeling  gratified  by  the  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  accepts  them.  The 
very  handsome  volume  before  us  is  his,  as  yet,  principal  contribution 
to  this  branch  of  artistic  archaeology,  and  is  full  of  interest,  dealing 
with  a  question  no  less  interesting  than  the  iconography  of  the  west 
fronts  of  our  cathedrals.  Wells  occupies  its  principal  attention,  but 
the  appendices  on  other  churches  are  so  full,  as  to  render  the  title 
hardly  just  to  the  volume  which  it  preludes. 

To  the  erudite  and  patient  research — the  generous  devotion  of  time 
and  thought — with  which  Professor  Cockerell  developes  the  great 
sculptural  epic,  the  illustrious  sermon  in  living  stones,  the  work,  as  he 
concludes,  of  the  Saxon-sprung  Bishop  Joceline  Trotman,  we  can  only 
briefly  allude ;  of  course  without  committing  ourselves  to  the  accepta- 
tion of  his  interpretation,  ingenious  though  it  be.  This  great  work 
comprising,  when  complete,  not  less  than  six  hundred  figures,  large 
and  small,  extends  over  the  deeply-buttressed  west  front  of  Wells  Ca- 
thedral, a  space  of  not  less  than  146  feet  in  width. 


"The  front  is  divided  horisoatally  into  nine  tiers  or  zones  of  sculpture, 
extendine  throughout  the  whole  surface ;  it  is  so  divided,  perpendicularly, 
that  all  that  refers  to  the  spiritual  characters,  and  treats  '  de  vetere  lege,'  is 
placed  to  the  south  of  the  western  door ;  and  all  that  refers  to  the  temporal 
characters,  and  '  de  novd  lege,*  is  placed  to  the  north. 

"  Again,  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  statues  on  the  six  buttresses  to  the  west, 
and  three  to  the  north  and  east,  are  much  larger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the 
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hittorical  tiers,  aad  (wUh  only  one  exeeption)  mveriably  nttiiig,  wbUe  tbe 
others  stsnd ;  the  former  refer  to  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  hiatorj* 
either  the  great  kings  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Plantacenet  dynasties^  the 
special  protecton  of  the  Church,  or  to  the  Bishcms  of  Wells  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  up  to  the  year  1244 ;  the  latter  refer  to  the  kings  in 
regular  succession,  princes.  Churchmen,  and  worthies  of  hoth  sexes." 

The  scriptural  subjects  occupy  the  qnstrefoils  of  the  third  row. 
counting  upwards ;  and  in  the  numerous  historical  figures  introduced, 
the  Professor  concludes,  the  Saxon  veneration  of  Bishop  Trotman  for 
the  august  Bretwaldas,  and  Princesses  of  the  Wessex  stock,  so  full  of 
glorious  recollections  to  his  oppressed  race,  shines  out  conspicuously. 
Professor  Cockerell  has,  with  great  acuteness  and  untiring  labour,  set 
himself  to  appropriate  each  one  of  these  stately  and  graceful  forms, 
and  has  combined  the  entire  series  with  a  felicity  of  illustratioa  truly 
remarkable. 


"  Regarded  in  the  right  spirit,  we  shall  wonder  at  the  inexhaustible 
sources  of  the  artist  in  delineating  the  various  and  opposite  characters  of  his 
multifanous  oompositton,— in  which  no  two  are  to  be  found  alike,  and  in  each 
of  which  we  find  the  appropriate  idea, — and  the  fulness  of  embodiment  which 
sustains  the  '  dramatis  personse'  throughout,  with  an  untiring  energy  of  im- 
personation in  contume,  symbol,  and  action,  which  excites  our  warmest 
sdmiration. 

"  We  have  the  sanctity  of  the  monk,  the  meekness  and  abstraction  of  the 
supreme  Pontiff ;  the  Archbishop ;  the  pious  energy  of  the  Bishop  in  the  ad 
of  benediction ;  the  prudent  abbot ;  the  devoted  anchorite ;  the  haughty  and 
imposing  king ;  the  stark  conqueror  fiercely  justifyins  his  usurpation ;  the 
placid  and  impassible  Confessor  administering  his  good  old  laws;  the  lusty, 
but  hapless  '  Ironside ;'  the  intrepid  Harold,  encased  in  mail ;  the  king,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  treading  upon  the  fallen  Pagan ;  the  comely,  gallant  prince 
and  lover ;  the  devout  nun ;  the  majestic  queen  benefactress; — who  have  retired 
from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world ;  the  lovely  bride  of  Henry  I.,  *  the 
fair  maid  of  Brabant,'  the  theme  of  the  troubadour;  the  inspired  evangelist, 
or  the  malignant  sprite ;  each  and  all  discovering  a  racy  energy  of  conception, 
which  the  mformed  artist  may  envy.  And  though  sometimes  pushed  almost 
to  caricature,  the  better  to  explain  the  person,  in  keeping  with  the  grossness 
of  that  day,  these  works  contain,  beyond  all  doubt,  lessons  to  the  artists  of 
our  times  which  ought  not  to  be  declined." 

In  the  appendix,  Mr.  Cockerell  sums  up  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
the  religious  art  of  the  mediaeval  church  in  a  spirit  which  we  would 
most  willingly  adopt,  as  expressive  of  our  own  convictions.  We  have 
only  room  for  one  passage. 

"  With  so  much  to  recommend  this  class  of  antiquities  to  the  architect,  the 
historian,  and  the  churchman,  it  is  astonishing  that  so  little  has  been  done  to 
elucidate  them ;  for  the  labours  of  Gough,  Carter,  and  Walpole,  and  even  of 
the  illustrious  Plaxman,  have  not  yet  done  justice  to  this  interesting  subject. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  holy  fear  of  image- worship  and  idolatry,  which 
haunted  our  reformers  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  exploded  with  increased 
violence  with  the  Puritans,  has  been  inherited  by  ourselves,  and  has  entailed 
upon  us  a  settled  repugnance  to  this  class  of  antiquities.  We  are  early  taught 
to  distrust  them  as  superstitious,  monkish,  Gothic.  We  east  mseredit, 
equally  upon  the  correctly  Scriptural,  historical,  and  beautifiil  in  this  utg  with 
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the  legendary,  apocryphal,  and  groteique ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  odium 
theolosiicumf  pluck  up  the  wheat,  together  with  the  tares  also.  Thus,  by  a 
sweeping  and  indiscriminating  injustice*  these  curious  and  interesting  evi- 
dences of  history,  and  of  the  religioiu  sentiments  of  prayer  and  of  praise, 
expressed  by  our  Christian  forefa&iers  through  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
arts  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  implant  in  the  heart  of  man, 
are  veiled  from  our  eyes ;  and  we  are  prevented  the  enjoyment,  of  which  this 
organ  is  so  capable,  of  the  medieval  understanding  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
solatory and  edifying  truths  which  the  Scriptures  have  left  us.  For  it  is 
through  figured  antiquity,  together  with  the  revered  architectural  (hardly  less 
than  in  the  literary)  remains  of  a  thousand  years,  still  existing  in  our  oountryr 
that  we  trace  man's  assurance  that  'Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.'  And  whether  in  the  poems  of  Dante,  the  paintings  of 
Giotto,  the  architecture  of  the  '  Lathomus,'  or  the  sculpture  of  the  '  imagi- 
nator,'  we  recognise  religion  and  its  blessed  influences  as  the  then  great  busi- 
ness of  the  world. 

'*  The  Roman  Catholic  spirit  of  these  times  will  naturally  be  decried  by  the 
Puritan ;  '  its  vices  will  be  graven  in  brass,  and  its  virtues  writ  in  water.'  But 
with  due  allowances  for  all  human  fallibility,  it  can  never  be  doubted  that 
religion  was  the  head  and  front  of  these  costly  and  noble  undertakings ;  that 
faith  was  their  deep  'foundation ;  and  that  these  worthy  sentiments,  im- 
pressed so  indelibly  upon  them,  may  well  be  the  edifying  and  delightful  study 
of  the  artist  and  the  man  of  letters,  so  as  to  make  their  investigation  at  once 
a  homage  to  the  Deity,  and  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  zeal  and  merit  of 
the  men  of  those  days." 

Mr.  Cockerell  is  thoroughly  alive,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  to  the 
degeneracy  of  Third-Pointed,  and  the  mundane  spirit  displayed  in  its 
profusion  of  heraldry. 

Appendix  A  recalls  to  recollection  that  remarkable  work  for  its 
epoch,  Wilson's  "  Ornaments  of  Churches  Considered,"  published 
in  the  last  century. 

The  remaining  Appendices  treat  of  the  iconography  of  Exeter,  Nor- 
wichy  Canterbury,  Rochester,  York,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Lincoln, 
Gloucester,  Salisbury,  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals ;  the  south  porch 
of  Malmeabury  Abbey,  Beverley  Minster,  Croyland  Abbey,  and  Bath 
Abbey. 

This  brief  catalogue  will  give  some  idea  of  their  interest  and  value. 
The  Professor  calls  attention  to  the  architectural  value  of  the  west 
front  of  Rochester,  as  probably  embodying  the  style  of  Lanfranc's 
cathedral  of  Canterbury. 


EOCLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CouiiiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  November  23rd :  present-^-Mr. 
Hope,  (in  the  chair,)  Sir  C.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr. 
France,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner, 
Mr.  Lvetd,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Soott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 
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The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 

The  ReT.  Thomas  Hirst,  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Thomas  Ingram,  Esq.,  Walcot  Place,  Kennington  Road. 
Artbar  O'Connor,  Esq.,  4,  Bemers  Street. 
Frederic  Freed j,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
Rer.  R.  T.  Scot,  Brasted,  Sevenoaks. 
J.  H.  Toxer,  Esq*,  Teignmonth,  Devon. 

The  following  answer  from  the  Danish  Church  History  Society 
submitted : — 

"  Copenhagen,  Aug,  98M,  1852. 
"  To  the  Committee  of  the  Ecclesiologieal  Society,  London, 

<*Gbntlbicbn, — After  some  weeks*  accidental  delay  through  the  mis- 
take of  the  English  steam  agent  here,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive the  present  of  books,  &c.  to  our  Archives  announced  in  your 
esteemed  communication  of  April  28. 

"  The  experience  we  have  had  as  to  their  transport,  induces  us  to  re- 
quest that  any  continuations  may  be  forwarded  under  our  address*  care 
of  Herr  Iversen,  Bookseller,  Copenhagen,  to  be  delivered  to  J.  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Bookseller,  36,  Soho  Square,  London,  who  sends  Mr. 
Iversen  a  monthly  parcel. 

«*  We  beg  also  to  announce,  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
herewith  a  complete  set  of  our  own  publications,  viz. : — 

"  Kirkehistoriske  Samlinger,  parts  1 — 4  (Vol.  I.) 

"Talster's  Gejstlighedt  Person alhistorie  ver  T.  Barfod,  parts  1,  2. 

'*  Dan  mark's  Kirkehistorie  efter  Reformationen  ver  L.  Helwey,  parts 
1 ,  2  (Vol.  1.) 

"  Christiern  Pederjen  Danske  Skrifter,  Vols.  I.,  II. 
And  from  the  Danish  Art  Union  ('  Forening  for  Nordisk  Kunst ')  a 
copy  of 

**  Hellig-Andt  Kirken  pa  Gulland  ver  Prof.  Hoyen. 

"  You  will  immediately  perceive  that  our  little  collection  is  in  no  way 
an  equivalent  to  your  own.  But  we  are  not  painfully  anxious  on  this 
bead.  You  have  given  out  of  your  abundance,  we  out  of  our  present 
beginnings.  Christian  love  does  not  nicely  weigh  these  things.  We 
only  hope  that  this  exchange  may  tend  to  our  mutual  edification. 

"  We  heartily  respond  to  your  own  view,  that  Societies  like  ouib 
should  not  sink  down  into  the  mechanical  routine  of  a  dead  antiqua- 
rianism.  The  Church  is  a  living  body,  and  sheds  life  on  all  things 
connected  with  it.  It  is  on  this  account  we  have  always  interpreted 
our  efforts  as  a  means  as  much  as  an  end,  in  aU  things  bearing  in  mind 
the  golden  motto  '  Salus  Ecclesie.*  But  we  have  had  greater  diffi- 
culties to  surmount  than  you,  while  at  the  same  time  our  resources 
both  in  men  and  money  have  been  vastiy  inferior.  Still,  we  have  to 
some  degree  succeeded,  and  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  so  much  in- 
terest has  been  excited  among  us  for  the  olden  remaina  and  literary 
monuments  of  our  Church. 

"  Continue  to  us  your  regard*     Let  us  always  rejoice  in  your  noble 
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example  and  brotherly  co-operation.    Wishing  you  Ood  speed  in  your 
kindred  labours, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  With  great  respect  and  aflPection, 
••  Yours  very  obediently* 

"  Carl.  J.  Brandt,  Hon  Sec. 

*'  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Danish 
"  Church  History  Society.*' 

A  conditional  grant  of  £5  was  made  to  the  restoration  of  Dorchester 
church,  at  the  request  of  the  Incumbent. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Art  and  Museum,  for  the  casts,  &c.  presented  by  thb  Society ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  deposit  at  the  Museum  the  books  and  plates  of  the 
Society,  on  condition  that  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
might  have  free  access  to  them,  and  that  members  of  the  Committee 
might  have  the  right  of  removing  them  for  use. 

An  offer  of  rooms  at  a  building  about  to  be  engaged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Architectural  Exhibition  was  considered.  Applications 
were  also  considered  from  Umballa,  Canada,  and  various  places  in 
England. 

It  was  stated  that  in  consequence  of  so  many  silversmiths  now  un« 
dertaking  to  make  church  plate  of  correct  shapes,  but  with  legends 
more  or  less  inappropriate  according  to  the  taste  of  purchasers,  it  was 
expedient  to  give  notice  that  Mr.  Keith  of  59,  Britannia  Terrace, 
City  Road,  the  original  manufacturer  to  the  Society,  was  not  only 
the  cheapest  maker  (because  the  designs  and  superintendence  are 
wholly  gratuitous)  but  also  the  only  one  to  be  implicitly  trusted  for 
entire  accuracy  of  shape,  detail,  and  inscription. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  Part  of  the  Insirumenta  Ecclesiastica 
should  contain  school-fittings.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Cooksey, 
of  Bordesley,  Birmingham,  had  undertaken  to  manufacture  coffin- 
furniture  from  designs  furnished  by  the  Society ;  and  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  some  such  appropriate  drawings. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson  exhibited  some  beautiful  sketches,  architec- 
tural and  others,  made  by  himself  on  a  recent  tour  in  Norway. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  place  and  time  of  the  meetings 
for  practice  of  the  choir  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  the  names  of 
whom  were  given  in  by  Mr.  Helmore  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  some 
of  the  translations  for  Part  II.  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  should  be  printed 
for  consideration. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  during  the 
present  term,  took  place  in  the  Society*s  Room,  Holywell,  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  3rd.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College 
in  the  Chair.    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Maryland  was  elected  Honorary 
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Patron  of  the  Society.  The  President  read  the  list  of  oandidatea  fcr 
dectioQ  at  the  next  meeting,  and  exhibited  the  presents  which  bad 
been  received.  Mr.  Jones,  University  College ;  Mr.  Bgerton,  Christ- 
church  ;  Mr.  Thomton»  S*  John's  College ;  Mr.  Jewitt,  Headington ; 
and  Mr.  Wetherell,  Brasenose  College ;  were  recommended  for  elec- 
tion on  the  Committee^ 

The  Report  referred  widi  regret  to  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Brymer. 
Vice  President  of  the  Society,  and  announced  the  receipt  of  letters  of 
acknowledgment  from  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Argyle,  Michigan,  and 
Western  New  York,  who  had  been  elected  Rstrons  of  the  Society  at 
the  last  meeting.  Dr^  Wainwright  had  become  a  Patron  by  having 
been  made  assistant  Bishop  in  the  diocese  of  New  York.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's election  as  Vice-President  was  referred  to  with  pleasore.  A 
letter  of  the  Duca  di  Serra-di-falco  was  handed  round.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  G.  Mackamess,  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  some  ecdesiologioal  extracts  were  made 
from  a  communication  received  from  Australia.  Mr.  Mejrrick  exhi- 
bited the  drawing  of  an  old  alms  box,  and  some  ancient  keys  fbond 
in  the  church  of  Blickling.  Norfolk.  Mr.  Addison  explained  the  woric 
of  restoration  going  on  at  Dorchester,  for  which  Mr.  Wayte  dedaied 
his  readiness  to  receive  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Plenderleath,  B.  A.,  Wadham  College,  then  proceeded  to  read 
a  paper  "  On  some  architectural  principles  derivaUe  from  Anatomy/' 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

"  The  position  of  architecture  among  the  aits  and  sciences  is  a  peen* 
liar  one,  as  uniting  in  the  works  which  she  produces,  the  reaolts  of 
each.  Thus,  from  the  science  of  music,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of 
acoustics,  we  learn  how  best  to  adapt  our  buildings  to  the  purposes  of 
hearing :  from  botany,  many  of  our  most  beautiful  mouldings  are  de- 
rived :  while  from  geology,  we  obtain  not  only  our  materials,  bat  many 
useful  hints  as  to  the  effect  of  large  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

*'  To  anatomy,  however,  our  obligations  are  to  a  great  extent  unac- 
knowledged. And  yet  I  think,  that  no  thinking  man  can  foil  to 
perceive  in  the  cylindrical  structure  of  the  long  bones  the  principle  of 
tubular  bridges ;  and  in  the  voussoir  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  foot, 
that  of  the  arch,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  cranium,  that  of  the  dome. 
*'  The  human  skull  is  composed  of  five  great  bones,  united  and  con- 
solidated by  interlacing  processes,  termed  sutures.  Here  we  have  at 
once  a  perfect  dome,  and  also  a  solution  of  that  difficult  problem  how 
best  to  render  firm  this  mode  of  architectural  construction.  The  dome 
of  S.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  fell  three  times  during  its  erection,  and 
that  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  stood  unfinished  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  for  want  of  an  architect.  In  S.  Paul's,  London,  the 
dome  is  linked  together  with  strong  iron  chains.  So  also  S.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  and  S.  Isaac's,  S.  Petersburg ;  to  the  very  beautiful  drawings 
of  which  in  the  Bodleian  Library  I  would  refer.  In  Byzantine  ar- 
chitecture, the  necessary  support  is  given  by  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  coping  at  the  base  of  the  dome.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  heat  of  southern  climates,  which  by  expanding  the  iron  cramps 
would  soon  destroy  any  dome  so  girded  together.     Still  of  coone,  the 
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■ystem  of  doretailiiig  or  suture  is  the  best,  and  indeed  00  strong  is  this 
union,  that  when  everything,  muscle,  ligament,  and  membrane,  hf^ 
been  remoTedj  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  still  hold  till  separated  by  a 
strong  internal  pressure  acting  npon  every  part  of  the  junctioia  at  onee. 
"  The  great  obstacle  to  be  encountered  in  the  formation  of  a  roof,  is 
the  lateral  thrust  of  the  rafters.  Now  this  may  b^  got  over  in  variovm 
ways.  In  an  angular  wagon-headed  roof,  it  may  be  done,  by  support- 
ing the  mitrings.  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  ip  th^  thickened 
centres  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  For  to  explain  this  physio- 
logical fact  by  simply  saying  that  the  centres  of  these  bones  are  the 
points  from  which  ossification  begins,  is,  it  appears  to  me«  to  assert  a 
principle  which,  pushed  to  the  legitimate  extent,  would  do  away  with 
all  evidence  of  design  whatever  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame. 
What  are  called  o))en  roofs,  are  usually  supported  either  by  tie  beams 
or  braces.  Now,  to  have  bones  analogous  to  the  latter  construction, 
running  through  the  brain,  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  tie  beam  employed  as  represented  by  the  temporal, 
or  still  more  by  the  spheroid  bones. 

"  The  inner  table  of  the  skull,  which  is  termed  the  tabula  vitrea,  I 
peed  only  mention  to  point  out,  that  as  with  our  brittle  materials,  we 
are  unable  to  dovetail,  so  in  this  glassy  formation  we  find  no  suture, 
but  a  plain  contact.     Surely  this  is  not  unworthy  of  remark. 

*'  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  a  prototype  of  the  arch  in  the 
human  endoskeleton.  And  this  I  find  in  the  bones  of  the  foot,  when 
between  the  calcaneum  and  the  metatarsus,  which  serve  for  abutments, 
we  have  a  perfect  arch  in  the  five  cruciform  bones,  including  that  which 
not  a  fewgothic  architects  reject,  a  key-stone  in  the  astragulus.  That 
the  wedge  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  is  not  a  mere  accident  is 
proved  by  their  being  modified  into  a  cubical  shape,  more  or  less,  in  all 
digitigrade  animals,  where  they  have  a  different  function  to  perform. 
And  here  I  must,  with  deference  to  the  experience  pf  more  practical 
men,  object  to  the  practice  of  building  pointed  arches  without  key- 
stones. Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  should  have  key- 
stones of  the  same  shape  as  in  round  arches  of  equal  radius,  but  if  the 
key-stone  of  a  pointed  arch  be  of  such  a  shape  as  that  its  sides  be  in  the 
planes,  respectively,  of  radii  of  the  two  arcs  of  the  soffit,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  its  presence  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

"  Of  all  the  difficulties  of  a  practical  architect,  the  construction  of 
a  good  roof  for  sound,  is  that  most  desirable  to  have  solved  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  And  here  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  has  a  plain  wagon  head.  Pendants  and  struts,  &c.  in  a 
chancel  roof  are  very  beautiful,  but  should  be  eschewed  as  interfering 
with  the  waves  of  sound.  Does  not,  too,  the  low  point  at  which  the 
voice  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  seem  to  warn  us  against  making 
altar  platforms  and  orchestras  too  high  ?  The  latter  erections  I  cannot 
but  think  are  generally  chargeable  with  this  fault. 

"  I  will  only  detain  you  with  one  more  exemplification  of  my  theory. 
It  must  now  be  some  time  ago  since  Bernouilli  conceived  the  idea  which 
has  since  been  developed  in  the  Conway  tubular  bridge.  What  this 
principle  is,  may  be  seen,  by  imagining  a  beam  to  be  supported  hori- 
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zontally  on  two  extreme  points,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper 
part  of  its  substance  has  a  force  of  compression  to  resist,  ita  lower  part 
a  force  of  extension  ;  while  its  middle  part  having  practically  nothing 
at  all  to  resist,  may  be  altogether  removed  without  materially  weaken- 
ing the  structure.  Furthermore,  if  the  substance  of  the  upper  part  of 
a  cylinder  be  rendered  harder,  though  it  will  thus  become  less  tough, 
the  power  of  support  will  be  materially  increased.  Now  not  only  do 
we  find  the  cylindrical  form  in  our  bones,  but  just  such  a  strengthening 
as  this  we  observe  in  a  ridge  of  extremely  hard  bone,  running  along 
their  surface.  And  this  especially  in  the  tibia  of  the  feline  tribes.  It 
is  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  only  tribe  of  mammals  whose  extremities 
have  to  resist  extension  instead  of  compression ;  viz.  the  sloths,  who 
pass  their  lives  suspended  from  the  boughs  of  trees  ;  we  find  the  bones 
solid,  the  cylindrical  form  having  little  or  no  advantage  in  resisting 
this  force. 

"  I  might  adduce  many  more  similar  examples,  did  time  admit.  But 
I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest,  perhaps,  to  some  gentlemen,  a 
new  idea,  and  more  I  cannot  hope  to  do. 

"  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Symonds, 
for  the  beautiful  specimens  of  osteology  which  you  see  before  you,  and 
which  he  has  kindly  lent  me  to  illustrate  my  paper." 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  at 
the  Society's  Rooms,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  27th  Oct.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  it  was  moved  that 
Mr.  Lowndes,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  take  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  academical  year  1852-1853 : — 

President. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  Regias  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Ely,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege. 

Vicb-Presldbnts. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.,  Norriaan  Professor  of  Divioity,  and  Master  of  Jesos  CoDege. 
Hon.  Arthur  H.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Trinity  CoUege. 
A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
H.  R.  Luard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  CoUege. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Christ's  CoUege. 
Rey.  G.  WiUiams,  B.D.,  FeUow  of  King's  CoUege,  and  Warden  of  S.  Colnmba's 

CoUege,  Ireland. 
ReT.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  Jacksonian  Professor,  and  late  FeUow  of  GonriUa  and  Cains 

CoUege. 
Rer.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  M.A.,  FeUow  and  Dean  of  S.  Peter's  College. 

Trbasubbr. 

G.  A.  Lowndes,  Trinity  CoUege. 

Sbcbetabibs. 

G.  A.  Lowndes,  Trinity  CoUege. 

W.  Wayte,  B.A.,  FeUow  of  King's  College. 
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Curator, 
A.  T.  Lee,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College. 
Committee. 
H.  R.  Bailey,  Scholar  of  S.  John's  College. 
J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity  College. 
C.  J.  Evans,  Scholar  of  King's  College. 
£.  Freshfield,  Trinity  College. 
Auditors. 
RcT.  G.  F.  Rejner,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College. 
W.  G.  Searle,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Qaeen's  College. 

The  following  presents  were  then  laid  on  the  table : — Transactions 
of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland ;  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 
west  of  France,  from  Mr.  Parker,  Oxford  ;  Transactions  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  from  the  Society  ;  Instruments  Ecclesiastics, 
Nos.  6  and  8,  from  Mr.  Van  Voorst ;  Transactions  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  Vol.  iv.  Part  II. ;  The  Publications  of 
the  several  United  Societies  for  1851,  1862  ;  and  a  Rubbing  of  a  Brass 
formerly  in  Billesden  Abbey,  Bucks,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity 
College. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Society  should  subscribe  to  the  work  on  Brasses  pub- 
lished by  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society. 

Mr.  Luard  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  Bachelors'  and  Undergraduates'  Window  at  Ely  Cathedral,  and 
it  was  urged  by  several  members  that  renewed  efforts  should  be  made 
to  ensure  its  speedy  completion. 

Two  Papers  were  announced  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  Society 
adjourned  till  Wednesday,  Nov.  10. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  Autumn  General  Meeting  of  this  Society,  the  Rev.  Owen 
Davys,  Peterborough,  was  elected  a  member.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
took  the  chair,  and  the  following  Report  for  the  year  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  T.  James,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society. 

"  The  comparatively  private  manner  in  which  we  are  met  to-day,  will 
allow  me  to  dispense  with  the  essaical  form  in  which  I  have  generally 
endeavoured  to  throw  our  annual  report.  Our  present  humble  meet- 
ing roust  not,  however,  be  considered  a  sign  cadentis  societatis,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  It  was  the  success  and  eclat  of  our  spring  meet- 
ing,  which  led  the  committee  to  consider  it  unnecessary  to  hold  a 
second  public  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  the  present  year.  That 
meeting  professed  the  character  rather  of  an  Architectural  Congress 
than  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  our  own  society;  and  though  we 
suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  various  disappointments,  that  cha- 
racter was  on  the  whole  fully  sustained.     We  were  honoured  with  the 
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presence  of  representatives  from  the  following  EngHsli  societies^  tiz.  : 
— ^The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Eoclesiological  So- 
ciety, the  Sussex  Archseological,  the  Yorkshire  Architectural,  the  Cam- 
bridge  Architectural,  and  the  Bedfordshire  Arcbeological  Societies; 
while  the  yet  more  gratifying  compliment  of  a  deputation  firom  the 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotiand  has  given  our  society  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  publicly  to  cement  the  union  of  the  Architectural  So- 
cieties of  England  and  Scotland. 

"  The  great  work  to  which  the  spring  meeting  had  special  respect — 
the  Restoration  and  Enlargement  of  S.  Sepulchre's — ^has  not  yet  been 
commenced,  nor  will  it,  probably,  be  undertaken  during  the  present  jear. 
The  sum  required  for  the  entire  work  is  certainly  a  large  one ;  but  if  a 
proportionate  interest  be  taken  in  this  work  by  the  members  of  the  society 
as  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  S.  Peter's,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
result  being  unsuccessful.  Some  little  alteration  it  has  been  necesaary  to 
make  in  the  original  scheme,  in  consequence  of  the  London  Committee 
for  the  Northampton  Memorial  preferring  to  have  a  distinct  monument 
of  the  late  Marquess  in  the  new  part  of  the  church,  to  making  the 
Restoration  of  the  Round  part  memorial  of  him.  Though  this  is  on 
some  accounts  to  be  regretted,  it  obviates  the  objection  made  at  one  of 
our  early  meetings,  that,  by  putting  the  Round  part  in  Uie  hands  of  a 
London  Committee  for  Restoration,  we  were  letting  slip  out  of  our  own 
hands  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  fabric,  and  that  which  would 
give  us  our  best  ground  of  appeal  to  the  country  at  large.  Into  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  restoration  desirable  to  this  part,  I  will  not 
at  present  enter.  There  are  great  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point. 
though  I  own  that  my  own  view  tends  daily  more  and  more,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  Repair  and  Preserve,  rather  than  Restore.  The  unique 
character  of  this  building  may,  however,  fairly  put  forth  claims  of  ex- 
ception, and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  if  ever  the  balance 
of  decision  be  placed  in  our  hands,  that  this  society  is  not  wanting  in 
the  ablest  advocates  of  the  boldest  form  of  Restoration.  At  present, 
iiowever,  our  want  of  means — that  relentless  disperser  of  so  many 
splendid  visions,  and  overthrower  of  more  thought-built  temples  than 
Goth,  and  Dane,  and  Puritan  ever  materially  overthrew^-our  want  of 
means  forbids  us  to  coatemplate,  in  the  first  instance,  more  than  the 
reparation  of  the  present  walls,  with  a  new  pavement  and  roof.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  call  to  mind  that  these  latter  additions,  in  any  further 
re-edification,  would  not  be  thrown  away ;  but  that  the  one  would 
remain,  and  the  other  be  worked  up,  in  any  mor^  complete  restoration 
which  our  own,  or  9ome  succeeding  age,  may  deem  it  right*  in  its 
liberality,  to  adopt. 

"  If  the  Restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre*s  has  a  deep  interest  with  all 
Christians,  from  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  associations,  the  Restora- 
tion of  another  church  that  has  been  submitted  to  our  judgment,  has 
scarcely  its  equal  in  its  association  with  one  of  the  most  momentous 
periods  in  the  English  Church.  I  will  not  be  led  away  by  a  disquisition 
on  9,  case  so  suggestive  of  reflections  as  th^t  of  Little  Qidding.  the  well* 
known  scene  of  the  labours  and  devotions  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.  Though 
pot  within  our  Archdeaconry,  the  curious  ecclesiological  question  as  to 
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the  proper  manner  of  restoring  this  church  has  heen  some  months  ago 
referred  to  us  by  a  zealous  member  of  our  society,  who,  on  becoming 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Little  Gidding,  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  see 
the  house  of  prayer  put  into  a  state  of  order  and  comeliness.  Those 
conversant  with  the  life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  know  that  he  fitted  up  the 
church  like  a  college  chapel ;  a  brass  font,  in  his  want  of  correct  eccle- 
siology,  he  afiilced  to  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  A  brass  eagle  stood 
against  the  reading-desk,  and  brass  tables  of  the  Commandments  at 
the  east  end.  These  all  still  remain,  as  also  a  great  portion  of  the 
wood- work  of  Jacobean  character,  though  greatly  misplaced.  The 
committee  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case, 
and  that  the  main  interest  attaching  to  this  fabric  being  its  connection 
with  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  object  of  the  restorer  should  be  to  bring  it 
back,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  This  Mr. 
Hopkinson,  who  is  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  restoration,  is  anxious  to 
do,  and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Glutton.  The  plan 
lies  before  you  to-day  for  further  suggestion,  and  I  should  wish,  after 
the  report,  to  open  a  general  discussion  on  the  matter,  by  reading  some 
letters  bearing  on  the  subject. 

"  Of  the  churches  referred  to  in  former  reports,  S.  Peter*s,  North- 
ampton, has  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the 
ornamental  wood  work,  and  was  solemnly  opened  for  divine  service  the 
day  after  our  spring  meeting.  If  we  viewed  this  church  in  an  archi- 
tectural light  only,  we  should  yet  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  work  done,  but  regarded  in  the  nobler  and  wider  view  which  this 
society  has  always  adopted,  of  church  restoration  being  but  the  com- 
panion and  handmaid  of  church  extension,  and  valuable  only  so  far  as 
it  tends  to  the  increase  of  reverent  and  devotional  worship  of  Almighty 
Goo,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
which  commenced  under  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  no 
slight  forebodings  of  failure.  Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  assign 
to  a  building  of  wood  and  stone,  that  power  and  influence  which  be- 
longs only  to  the  spirit  and  heart  of  man,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel, 
that  the  spiritual  progress  of  this  parish,  acknowledged  as  it  is  by  all, 
but  which  it  would  not  become  me  more  directly  to  allude  to,  has  been 
greatly  forwarded  by  the  improved  condition  in  which,  through  the 
instrumentality  mainly  of  this  society,  the  house  of  God  has  been 
placed.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  chilling  and  dispiriting  to  a 
pastor  and  flock,  who  had  set  their  minds  on  reviving  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion among  them,  than  the  state  of  their  church,  such  as  was  S. 
Peter  s,  as  we  first  remember  it,  standing  in  its  neglect  and  desolation 
in  the  midst  of  this  wealthy  town.  If  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  a 
restored  and  beautified  church  elevates  the  devotion  of  all  worshippers 
I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  ill-arranged 
and  neglected  church  chills  and  deadens  the  devotion  of  all ;  at  that 
time,  too,  when  we  most  need  every  enlivening  influence.  It  is  not 
every  church  that  could  afford,  either  financially  or  aesthetically,  the  same 
amount  of  decoration  that  S.  Peter's  has  received  ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  such  expenditure,  call  it  lavish  if  you  will,  has  not  turned 
the  current  of  interest  and  of  charity  away  from  other  important  paro- 
chial claims,  but  that  the  foundations  of  the  parsonage  were  being 
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dug,  while  the  church  was  heing  opened,  and  that  the  firat  stone  of  the 
schools  is  likely  to  be  laid  before  the  plaistering  of  the  parsonage  is  drj. 

*'  By  the  consecration  of  S.  Edmund's  church  in  this  town,  in  which. 
during  its  building,  this  society  expressed  a  great  interest,  a  like  good 
result  may  be  looked  for.  Though  the  spire  is  yet  wanting,  the  rest 
of  the  church  has  been  most  substantially  completed,  and  the  greatest 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  consecration  at  the  excellent  arrange* 
ment  of  the  open  seats,  and  at  the  application  of  the  chancel  to  its 
proper  use,  as  being  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  the  best  place 
for  the  choir. 

"  Of  plans  laid  before  the  society  during  the  present  year,  that  id 
Oundle  church,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  the  most 
important.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  galleries  will  be  dispensed  with,  low 
uniform  seats  of  oak  fixed  throughout,  the  organ  and  choir  moved  east- 
ward, and  the  very  fine  brass  eagle,  long  disused,  be  restored  to  its 
proper  ofiice  as  the  desk  for  the  Holy  Bible. 

■*  The  plan  for  the  re-seating  of  S.  Mary's,  Stamford,  though  joat 
without  the  bounds  of  our  Archdeaconry,  was  submitted  to,  and  advised 
upon,  by  our  committee.  A  formidable  opposition,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  be  fatal  to  the  project,  has  now  fortunately  disappeared, 
and  a  faculty  has  issued  for  carrying  out  the  original  plan,  with  some 
modifications.  The  high  pews  are  to  be  converted  into  open  seats ; 
the  organ  gallery  removed — the  organ  placed  to  the  east  of  the  north 
aisle  ;  the  chancel  properly  stalled,  whitewash  banished  from  the  stone- 
work. The  like  good  works  are  also  about  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
churches  of  Qeddington  and  Warmingtou,  but  as  the  plans  of  these 
churches  are  not  yet  prepared,  it  would  be  premature  to  speak  of  them 
now. 

*'  The  chancel  of  Wilby  is  already  being  most  thoroughly  restored, 
or,  rather  rebuilt,  under  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Sal v in.  The  north  and 
east  walls  have  to  be  entirely  reconstructed,  but  all  the  old  work  will 
be  faithfully  followed.  The  chancel  of  Win  wick,  the  walls  of  which 
were  greatly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  is  also  at  the  present  time  being 
rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law.  The  main  body  of  the 
chancel  was  Early  English,  but  with  a  very  depressed  late  roof,  and 
most  debased  east  window,  of  no  character  at  all.  The  architect  pui^ 
poses  to  insert  a  new  three-light  lancet,  after  the  type  of  Strixton,  and 
to  restore  the  existing  lancets  that  have  been  blocked  up.  A  vestry 
will  be  added,  and  the  chancel  seated  with  open  benches,  running  stall* 
wise.  The  roof  is  also  to  be  raised  to  its  proper  pitch.  The  plana 
were  kindly  referred  to  the  committee,  and  approved  by  them.  It  ia 
hoped  that  so  good  a  beginning  may  lead  to  the  complete  restoration 
and  reseating  of  this  interesting  little  church.  There  are  sufficient  of 
ancient  open  seats  remaining  to  mark  out  the  style  which  the  new 
ones  should  follow.  Mr.  Minton  has  most  liberally  given  the  pave- 
ment tiles  for  the  chancel.  One  of  Mr.  Wailes'  best  windows  has 
lately  been  inserted  in  the  south  side,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  J. 
Simons.  Esq. 

*'  Several  applications  have  been  made  to  the  committee  for  correct 
models  for  tombs  and  tombstones,  and  these  they  have  alwaya  much 
pleasure  in  furnishing.    They  have  also  been  consulted  by  the  rector 
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of  Ck>tte8brooke  for  the  desiga  for  a  new  font,  which  he  purposes  to 
give  to  the  church,  which  has  itself  undergone  considerable  improie* 
ment. 

"The  Aid  winkle  glass,  so  often  referred  to,  and  which,  but  for  the 
zeal  and  liberality  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  might  have  been  lost 
for  ever  to  its  original  site,  has  been  placed  by  the  new  rector  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon,  and  Mr.  Winston  has  kindly  pro- 
mised his  advice  in  the  restoration.  The  figures  of  S.  George  and  S. 
Christopher  are  nearly  perfect ;  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  glass  will 
shortly  be  replaced  in  the  windows  from  which  they  were  so  unwar^^ 
rantably  taken.  Mr.  Franklin  Hudson  being  about  to  publish  a  com- 
plete illustrated  list  of  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  Northamptonshire, 
applied  to  our  Society  for  their  advice  and  sanction.  In  consequence, 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  him,  as  far  as  he 
might  require  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Bloxam  has  most  kindly  under- 
taken the  revision  of  the  letterpress.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
number  will  be  ready  in  a  month's  time,  and  others  are  in  a  forward 
state.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  might  so  materially  assist 
Mr.  Hudson  have  hitherto  withheld  their  aid.  A  circular,  drawn  up 
with  the  advice  of  the  sub-committee,  has  been  addressed  to  every  in- 
cumbent in  the  Deanery,  to  be  first  illustrated,  requesting  information 
respecting  existing  and  destroyed  brasses  in  their  respective  parishes. 

To  these  circulars,  in  the  Deanery  of  ,  only  one  answer  ha» 

been  received. 

"  We  have  received  the  usual  amount  of  reports  from  kindred 
societies.  Our  other  presents  have  hardly  been  as  numerous  as  in 
former  years.  When  better  accommodation  has  been  secured  for  our 
collections,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  print  a  list  of  our  LiM 
Deeiderati,  in  the  hope  of  having  our  own  library  made  mure  complete 
by  the  donations  of  members.  The  new  societies  with  which  we  have 
this  year  been  brought  into  communication  are  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland.  Our 
finances  exhibit  a  better  aspect  than  last  year.  We  then  were  in  a 
deficiency  of  about  £13.  The  Treasurer  has  now  in  hand  about  £50, 
besides  our  Reserved  Fund  of  £100.  The  expense  of  our  report  la^t 
year  was  £60.     This  year  it  amounts  to  £35.  14s. 

'*  The  long  promised  list  of  ecclesiastical  architects  and  artizans  em^ 
ployed  within  this  archdeaconry,  is  nearly  ready  for  pripting,  and  will 
be  shortly  distributed  among  our  members. 

"  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Irby,  the  Report  w^ 
adopted. 

"  It  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Irby,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev, 
H.  De  SausmareZt  on  th^  recommendatioi^  of  the  Committee,  and  re- 
solved unanimously, '  That  Earl  Spencer  be  requested  to  accept  the 
office  of  a  President  of  the  Society.' 

"  It  was  proposed  by  £.  Thornton,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev, 
H.  J.  Bigge,  'That  W.  A.  Franks,  Esq.,  H.  Minton,  Esq.,  and  Philip 
Hardwicke,  jun.,  Esq.,  be  elected  honorary  members  of  the  So.  iety.*  '* 

The  Committee  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  w«re  a|)pointed  fq; 
tb^  year,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 
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Imdfydehepm  iat  SoamU  Fmfaimmg  fr%  igm»  Si^ehe 
iU  JmUbms.  Ei  Buirmg  Ui  Kmadstrnk  am  Ciruiiudmmmimi  Virk^ 
mmger  i  AlmiMMigked.  Af  LicP.  E.Lm,  Pkaesl.  (He  It^hemet  ^ 
CkrisiiMmUf  om  Social  Leyidaiim, /nm  tie  fa^  frtiddag  tkerrf^  U 
Jmtiimam.  A  ComtrUmiMm  to  the  HiMtary  of  the  EfetiM  rf  CkriMtimmtf 
m  gemtnd.  Hif  the  Rer.  P.  E.  Lnm.)  Copeuhigeo.  1852  ;  pp.  tL 
180,  8ro. 


Ws  liSTe  many  TBlnalile  essays  on  this  snljecl.  sooie  of  tiiem  cridcsl 
inqniiiet,  sooie  mere  declamatory  and  eloqaent  harangiies;  bat  tlie 
nnmber  of  thoae  which,  without  prejodioe,  iodactiTdy  tteat  this  q[iie9> 
tioo,  is  not  great.  The  present  work  belongs  to  the  ktter  cbiss.  It 
examines  the  cotemporary  acts  of  the  State  and  the  Ckff^,  pnitzcn- 
larly  the  pnmndal  and  general  councils,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
new  matter,  carefioUy  arranged ;  the  original  passages  being  cited  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  The  form  is  not  always  the  most  happy,  the  snb- 
divioons  bdng  too  nnmeroos  and  too  wearisome,  and  the  Eeneral  views 
not  sufficiently  huge  and  emphatic  But  it  is  a  Taluahie  work,  and 
one  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve,  and  will  we  hope  meet  with  an  Eng- 
lish translator.  It  is  another  proof  of  the  life  which  is  stirring  in  the 
Danish  communion,  and  of  the  Catholic  spirit  and  orthodox  learning 
which  characterise  so  many  of  its  distinguished  ministers.  Alter  a  sketch 
of  the  heathen,  moral,  and  kgal  system,  it  treats  of  the  doctrine  of 
equality,  as  taught  by  the  Church  and  the  fathers,  their  efforts  for  the 
diminution  of  the  patriarchal  despotism,  for  the  elevation  of  woman,  the 
mitigation  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  establishment  of  houses  of 
mercy  for  the  sick  and  poor,  and  their  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  pe(^;»le  stood  to  their  rulers  and  to  6on. 


Gihbt^  Gothic  Momnmenis.    A  Sene$  of  Detigus/or  Goikie  Mt 

Ctmrckford  Crosses,  Sqmkkral  Slabs,  and  Head  Crosses,  By  Jomrn 
OiBBs,  Architect  and  Sculptor.  London :  G.  BelL  Wigan :  H. 
B.  Rediett.     1852. 


Iv  this  rather  ambitious  work,  Mr.  GKbbs  has  appended  to  some 
■iUe,  if  not  original  remarks,  a  number  of  lithographed  designs,  with 
explanatory  letter-press.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  oon^der  the 
execution  as  successful  as  the  intention  ia  good.  The  style  of  many 
of  the  designs  is  unmistakeably  Third-Pointed,  in  details  and  orna- 
ments ;  and  those  that  might  claim  to  be  considered  Middle-Pointed 
are  neither  accurate  nor  consistent.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  given  several  de* 
signs  for  churchyard  crosses.  No.  I.  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  number.  The  niches  at  the  top  are  quite  disproportioned  to  the 
huge  pediments  and  unmeaning  panels  at  the  base.  No.  VII.  b  a 
mere  Third-Pointed  shaft,  with  quasi-niches  at  the  top  instead  of  a 
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capitil.  The  whole  conception  of  the  base,  a  congeries  of  weather* 
iogs  and  buttresses,  is  unlike  that  of  an  old  cross.  No.  XII.  contains 
two  tall  upright  crosses,  to  be  used  as  memorials.  Their  type  is  not 
the  right  one,  even  if  it  were  very  desirable  to  crowd  our  cemeteries 
with  smaller  repetitions  of  the  one  churchyard  cross.  In  neither  case 
is  the  cross  a  whole  growing  out  of  its  stem.  It  is  only,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  gable  cross,  stuck  on  a  kind  of  independent  shaft,  which  in 
turn  stands  on  an  equally  disconnected  basement.  Plate  II.,  contain- 
ing designs  for  raised  cross  slabs,  is  very  creditable.  But  the  niches 
and  recesses  exhibited  on  Plate  III.  are  merely  a  kind  of  Oothic  frame 
to  the  old  mural  tablet.  Their  size  is  quite  inadmissible,  and  their 
detail  very  inferior.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  monogram  shown 
on  this  Plate,  and  also  on  Plate  X.,  of  the  letter  M,  with  the  cross 
rising  from  it  ?  The  angel  in  the  pointed  aureole  on  one  of  these 
niches  is  quite  wrong ;  and  in  the  design  next'  to  it  the  vertical  con- 
tinuations of  the  sides  of  the  tablet,  above  the  gablets,  is  merely 
a  Pointed  travesty  of  the  vulgar  stonemason's  tablet.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  niched  bishop  predominating  over  the  gigantic 
monument  in  Plate  IV.?  How  utterly  unreaeonable  would  be  the 
elaborate  and  unmeaning  frameworks  provided  for  a  mere  tablet  in 
Plates  V.  and  VI. !  Designs  for  head  crosses  are  given  in  Plates  VIII., 
IX.,  and  X.,  some  of  which  are  good,  but  one  or  two  very  much  the 
contrary.  Plate  XI.  is  a  vast  construction  of  niches,  &c.,  meant  to 
contain  "  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,'*  and  "  a  figure  of  oar  Loan  as 
Charity."  Mr.  Gibbs  should  know  that  this  kind  of  allegory  is  not 
to  be  recommended  in  Christian  monuments.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
designing  the  "  high-tomb  "  or  the  recumbent  effigy. 


Somersetshire  Arehaological  and  Natural  History  Society,    Proceedings 
during  the  year  1851.     Taunton;  May.     London:  Bell.     1852. 

Wb  congratulate  this  active  society  on  the  appearance  of  a  second 
volume  of  Transactions.  Besides  notices  of  the  actual  proceedings, 
embracing  meetings,  conversaziones,  and  excursions,  it  contains  va- 
rious papers.  In  the  ecclesiological  department,  the  Rev.  F.  Warre 
gives  a  paper  on  the  "  Distinction  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
Architecture :"  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  one  on  *'  The  Perpendicular  Style 
as  Exhibited  in  the  Churches  of  Somerset;"  able  and  interesting,  as 
all  Mr.  Freeman's  papers  are,  but  more  than  usually  pugnacious,  see- 
ing that  the  author  here  does  battle  against  all  comers  in  general,  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  particular,  in  favour  of  his  favourite  Somersetshire 
'*  Perpendicular :"  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Clerke  one  on  a  "Curious  Ro- 
manesque Church  at  LuUington :"  and  Mr.  Ferrey  one  on  "  6.  Cuth- 
bert's  Church  at  Wells."  There  are  some  illustrations  to  several  of 
these  papers.  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  in 
thanking  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  paper  at  Taunton,  guarded  the  Somer- 
setshire Society  from  being  committed  to  Mr.  Freeman's  "  Perpen- 
dicular "  theories,  or  to  his  condemnation  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice." 
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Reports  andPapen  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  ArchUeeiurai  Sodeiiee  ef 
Northampton,  York,  Lincoln,  Bedfordshire,  and  8.  Alton's  m  1851. 
London  i  Masters. 

This  is  the  concluding:  part  of  the  first  volnme  of  the  joint  reports  of 
these  five  societies.  We  have  already  noticed  the  former  part  on  its 
appearance.  Besides  reports  and  li»ts  of  the  several  societies,  we  bmve 
here  a  number  of  papers  of  varied  interest  and  considerable  value.  Hie 
Northampton  society  contributes  papers  by  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  oa 
some  ancient  remains  in  Warwickshire,  and  bj  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole, 
on  the  Churches  of  Coventry,  and  on  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton.  The 
latter,  much  of  which  has  appeared  in  our  own  pages,  la  here  Ulmtrated 
by  a  chronological  ground  plan.  The  Yorkshire  society  gives  us  a 
papef,  very  plentifully  illustrated  by  sketches,  describing  an  ecclesido- 
gical  journey  from  Leeds  to  Wensley  Dale,  by  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq. ; 
and  also  an  account  of  excavations  made  at  Fountains  Abbey,  bj  J.  R. 
Walbran,  Esq. ;  and  a  paper  on  the  Arrangement  of  Monasteries,  by  W. 
H.  Dykes,  Esq.  A  very  interesting  paper  by  our  own  member  of  com- 
mittee. Sir  Charles  Anderson,  on  Local  Peculiarities  in  Church  Archi* 
tecture  ;  one  on  Stow  Church,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Atkinson  ;  one  on  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore  ;  one  on  the  Antiquitks 
of  Spalding,  by  T.  Cammack,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  and  one  on  the  Churches  of 
Spalding  and  Weston  S.  Mary,  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  are  endorsed 
by  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society.  The  Bedfordshire  society 
sends  a  dissertation  on  Shekels,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose ;  a  notice  of 
Bedford  Castle,  by  G.  Hurst,  Esq. ;  and  an  excellent  paper  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Airy,  entitled  Rubble  or  Rubbish,  in  which  he  pleads  vigorously  in 
favour  of  rubble  against  plaister  of  any  kind,  and  adduces  arguments 
to  show  that  plaister  was  never  used  in  ancient  times,  except  to  receive 
distemper  painting.  This  paper  is  exceedingly  well  worth  reading, 
though  we  scarcely  think  the  writer's  conclusions  wholly  borne  out. 
We  regret  to  see  that  his  hobby  has  led  him  so  far  as  to  express  hos- 
tility to  any  possible  introducti  >n  of  fresco-paintings  into  our  churches, 
and  to  protest  against  colour  as  being  in  itself  an  object  worth  sed^ing. 
We  own  to  the  strongest  feeling  in  favour  of  internal  ashlar,  and  in 
dislike  of  mere  plaister.  It  is  not  all  rubble  work  that  would  bear  to  be 
pointed  and  left  visible.  Mr.  Airy  alleges  that  a  damp  wall,  when 
stripped  of  its  plaister,  almost  immediately  becomes  dry. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Airy*8  paper : 

"  But  the  great  vslue  of  the  process  is  in  this,  that  by  removing  the  coat  of 
plaster  you  get  rid  of  damp,  by  taking  away  thst  which  harbours  it.  Whit 
may  be  the  physical  cause  which  produces  such  an  effect  I  am  not  sufficieot 
of  a  chemist  to  say.  I  can  only  speak  to  the  fact,  that  a  coat  of  plaster  re- 
tains moisture  like  a  sponge:  and  1  can  also  speak  to  the  fact,  that  if  yoa  re* 
move  both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  plaster  yonr  walls  wiU  never  be  damp. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  evident ;  that  when  both  surfaces  of  your  real  wall  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  and 
whatever  moisture  falls  upon  the  surface  is  quickly  carried  awsv :  whereas,  if 
you  have  a  casing  to  your  wall,  and  that  rasing  of  the  nature  or  a  spon^  the 
moisture  is  at  once  absorbed  and  carried  inwuds  to  the  wall,  where  it  is  held 
IB  continual  application  to  it,  evaporation  being  prevented  by  the  shelter  of  the 
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Elaster  itself;  the  tame  tiling  beinff  thus  not  only  the  cause  tif  evil,  but  the 
indmnce  to  its  cure.  Both  my  chancels,  when  1  first  came  to  them,  were 
▼ery  damp,  and  much  covered  with  the  men  lichen  (or  whatever  plant  it  may 
be),  which  invariably  marks  a  damp  wall ;  from  one  I  removed  all  the  plaster 
both  exterior  ami  interior,  and  the  wall  is  now  perfectly  dry,  not  showing  the 
slightest  symptom  of  daniimess :  from  the  other  I  have  only  removed  the  in- 
terior plaster,  postponing  the  outside  work  until  I  shall  do  some  other  external 
repairs ;  and  in  this  the  evil  is  only  partially  cured,  the  wall  still  continuing 
damp,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  formerly.  Surely  this  is  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  injurious  effect  of  covering  stonework  with' plaster." — ^p.  375. 

Our  next  quotation  will  Include  one  of  Mr.  Airy's  arg^menta  to 
prove  that  plaister  was  not  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

"  The  evidence,  then,  which  I  venture  to  offer,  is  of  this  kind.  If,  in  a  coun- 
try church,  you  remove  all  the  plaster  from  the  walls,  you  will  find  that  the 
face  of  the  rubble  is,  for  the  most  part,  exactly  level  with  the  face  of  the  jamb- 
stones  and  stones  of  the  pier-arches,  and  indeed  with  the  face  of  all  the  hewn 
stone  which  ranges  in  the  same  general  plane  with  it :  frequently  it  will  be 
found  to  project  forwarder  than  the  hewn  stone.  Now,  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  plaster  the  rubble,  and  not  the  hewn  stone  of  the  windows,  doors, 
and  piers,  these  stones  would  have  been  left  projecting,  so  as  to  form  a  rabbet, 
in  which  the  layer  of  mortar  would  terminate ;  but  as  we  never  find  this  to 
Be  the  case,  the  plaster,  if  plaster  there  was,  must  have  gone  over  everything, 
the  jambstones,  arches,  mouldings,  and  all." — pp.  3/7,  378. 

Our  readers  will  not  need  reminding  that  our  friend  Mt,  Street 
answered  this  argument  by  anticipation  in  our  pages,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  he  had  sometimes  observed  ancient  plaistering 
finished;  viz.  by  a  pattern,  serrated  or  otherwise,  overlapping  as  it 
were  upon  the  stone  work  which  forms  its  boundaries. 

Mr.  Airy  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  ground  of  antiquity,  then,  I  think  that  rubble  is  entitled  to  a  ver^ 
diet  against  rubbish :  on  the  ground  of  utility,  my  own  experience  of  their 
respective  merits  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  which  to  prefer ;  while,  on  the  third 
ground,  that  of  effect,  although  a  matter  of  taste  cannot  well  be  made  a  subject 
for  argument,  yet  I  hope  valid  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its  superiority. 
C>n  such  a  question,  one  can  hardly  expect  that  all  will  at  once  agree ;  while 
there  are  people  who  like  to  whitewash  their  coals,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  there  will  not  be  some  who  like  to  whitewash  their  churches;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  perceive  that  the  subject  generally  is  progressing.  The  number 
of  wliitewashers  may  not  have  greatly  diminished,  but  the  extent  of  surface 
whitewashed  has ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  scrapers,  the  legitimate 
'  dealbatores,'  has  greatly  increased.  The  cause  of  rubble  may  not  have  made 
much  advance,  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  cause  of  rubbish  has  retrograded. 
Every  year  as  I  revisit  churches,  in  which,  a  few  years  since,  mouldings  and 
other  ornaments  used  to  be  confused  and  hidden  by  the  multitudinous  coats 
of  wash  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  I  find  the  arches  and  piers  scraped, 
the  door-jambs  showing  the  hewn  stone,  the  splays  of  the  windows  purified 
from  whitewash  and  ochre,  and  pointed, — and  the  churchwardens,  who  had 
hesitatingly  consented  to  such  an  innovation,  rejoicing  in  the  improvement. 
The  step  thence  to  the  rubble  walls  is  an  easy  one, — may  it  be  speedy.  They 
need  no  plaster :  the  only  use  to  which  it  could  ever  be  applied — that  of  deco- 
rative painting— no  longer  exists;  our  population  can  read  their  Bibles,  and 
fequhre  not  jnctures:  and  eoloar,  for  the  mere  sake  of  colour^  we  despise. 
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Botthd]  I  be  toU,  tkal  we  requin  . 

bosses,  for  the  nke  of  eomfoit?    Tbee  why  aoC  paper  it;  ■■  a  i 

booses?    No,  this  would  not  do  :  penoas  aost  imtifcreat  to  the 

nctcr  of  oor  eharrbcs  hare  nercr  Teatored  spoa  this, — so  fmr  to  aux  thiags 

familiar  with  tbio*^  holy.     Everything  tbcfe»  iBiiecd,  oagbt  to  be  trwe  aad 

iu«lisgiii>ed, — Dothiog  sham,  Bothinf  aareal ;  aod  as  we  are  told  that  the 

pious  buiMen  of  oar  cborcbes  awaat  every  portioB  of  tbes  to  bcsr  a  lywh- 

boiical  meaning,  might  we  not  slmost  suppose  thai  they  eoostdcied  (aad  oat 

BojostlT)  tbefOaiB  mbble  walls  to  be  the  syBhol  of  *  traib  aod  sobcmeai  ?"  " 


We  ecaicely  dare  to  say  after  tbis,  that  an  exodknt  and  dbtm- 
guisbed  codesiologist  is  known  not  only  to  advocate  the  pwpfrmf  of 
chorches,  of  course  in  appropriate  designs*  bat  actually  to  have  done 
so,  and  that  very  sueceaafully,  in  bis  ovn  church. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


Christ  Cktarek,  Baiteneu,  Surrey. — ^A  new  cbnrcb  built  firom  tfie  de- 
signs of  Mr.  T.  Bory ;  and  which  we  criticize  from  a  noitb-west  eztor- 
nal  perspective,  and  an  interior  riew  looking  east,  pnblisbed  by  the 
architect.  It  appears  to  be  an  ambitiotts  Middle-Pointed  design,  toii 
prising  chancel  with  (at  least)  north  chancel  aisle,  a  derestoried  nave 
with  aides,  transepts,  a  tower  and  spire  engaged  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  ai»le,  and  south-western  porch.  The  whole  design  is  of  a 
mediocre  character,  without  offering  many  points  open  to  critidam. 
We  object,  however,  to  transepts  sucb  as  these,  which  aie  in  reality 
an  expensive  addition  to  a  church  without  making  the  building  really 
cruciform.  There  is  a  staircase  turret,  nestling  in  the  angle  between  the 
north  transept  and  the  north  aisle,  which  admits  to  the  galleriea,  whtcb 
Mr.  Bury  has  placed  in  his  transepts.  The  pitch  of  the  roob  thiougb* 
out  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  gables  are  haunched  in  a  manner  more 
suitable  to  the  Third  Pointed  style.  The  tower  is  a  poor  design,  in 
spite  of  its  pedimented  and  enriched  west  door,  its  over  large  north 
window,  and  its  pedimented  buttresses.  It  is  too  thin.  The  belfry 
stage  is  designed  on  the  type  of  the  First-Pointed  style ;  and  yet  ia 
capped,  over  its  blocking-course,  with  an  unmistakeable  Third-Pointed 
embattlement.  The  spire  is  octagonal,  of  the  broach  type,  widi  spire 
lights,  in  two  ranges,  on  the  cardinal  sides,  and  ugly  Third-Pointed 
piaaacles  on  the  haunches.  The  interior  shows  a  wide  area,  divided 
by  thin  arcades,  with  pews,  made  to  look  as  much  like  open  seats  as 
possible,  no  kind  of  chancel  screen,  pulpit  and  reading-desk  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  arch,  a  narrow  sanctuary  railed  in,  a  panelled  cradk 
roof  in  the  chancel,  a  plain  roof  in  the  nave  with  arched  braces  under 
eollar-beams.  panelled  gallery  fronts  in  each  transept,  a  showy  font 
with  cover  suspended  on  a  crane,  and  an  organ  over  the  north-west 
door,  in  the  part  of  the  engaged  tower  which  is  above  the  porch.  This 
belongs  to  a  class  of  churches,  now  growing  commoo«  which 
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if  they  were  meant  to  itej^eotype  mean  design  and  imperfect  ritual 
arrangements. 

8.  Gregory,  Cmterbmy. — ^A  neat  little  Middle-Pointed  church,  con- 
secrated during  the  past  summer  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  dedication,  in  honour  of  S.  Gregory  the  Ghreat.  Bishop  of  Rome* 
is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Mr.  8cott  was  the  architect.  The  plan 
comprises  a  well  developed  chancel  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north  side,  a 
nave  of  four  bays  having  a  lean-to  aisle  on  the  north  side  and  a  porch 
on  the  south.  A  bell* cote  for  three  bells  is  placed  on  the  east  end  of 
the  nave  roof.  This  is  very  pretty  and  we  trust  will  not  be  found  too 
heavy  for  the  chancel  arch  on  which  it  seems  to  be  supported.  This« 
however,  is  even  now,  as  we  believe,  doubtful.  The  outline  of  the 
church  is  exceedingly  good.  The  roofs  are  of  good  pitch  and  the  win- 
dows well  managed.  The  gable  crosses  however,  and  especially  the 
metal  cross  on  the  bell-cote  might  be  rather  larger.  There  is  a  western 
doorway  with  a  pedimental  head  running  into  the  window  above,  which 
window,  by  the  way  is  the  least  successful  one  in  the  church.  Of  the 
internal  fittings  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably.  The  ritual  arrange- 
ments are  decidedly  bad.  The  altar  is  too  low.  It  has  no  super-altar, 
and  is  vested  with  a  frontal  only,  embroidered  with  a  cross  and  a  legend 
heneath.  We  were  glad  to  find  a  footpace  had  been  provided,  and  we 
believe  a  superaltar  will  shortly  be  added.  Two  chairs  we  were  sorry 
to  observe  are  placed  within  the  sanctuary,  facing  north  and  south,  an 
unnecessary  expedient  since  the  architect  has  provided  sufficient  sedilia 
by  lowering  the  cill  of  the  south  window.  The  chancel  is  furnished 
with  benches  and  desks  placed  stall- wise ;  but  a  great  mistake  has  beein 
made  in  thrusting  forward  a  reading-desk  for  the  officiating  minister, 
in  advance  of  the  choir ;  thus  breaking  that  continuity  on  which  de- 
pends so  much  of  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  of  a  chancel.  There  is 
uo  screen.  An  oaken  lectern  stands  on  the  chancel  step,  and  a  stone 
pulpit,  not  very  commendable,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  nave. 
We  must  object  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacristy.  Standing  under  a 
separate  gable  it  is  bisected  internally  by  a  wooden  screen ;  the  western 
portion  is  open  to  the  aisle  and  is  filled  with  seats  for  children.  Pro- 
bably it  was  found  to  be  too  large  after  it  was  built.  The  seats  in  the 
church  are  all  open.  They  are  simple  and  low,  but  the  bench  ends 
are  rectangular,  a  form  which  certainly  helps  to  give  an  appearance  of 
Btiffness  to  an  interior.  The  whole  church  is  paved  with  red  and  black 
tUes,  very  roughly  laid  down,  by  the  way.  The  east  and  west  windows 
are  filled  with  Powell's  glass,  the  former  in  patterns,  not  quarries,  the 
effect  of  which  is  good,  but  Mr.  Powell  should  not  "  antiquate " 
his  white  glass.  The  church  wants  colour  sadly.  There  is  a  very 
good  font  near  the  south  door.  It  wants  a  cover  however.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  church  is  flint  with  ashlar  dressings.  Attached  is  a  large 
cemetery  intended  for  the  use  of  the  city  parishes.  It  is  very  neatly 
laid  out  and  planted.  We  trust  it  may  not  be  disfigured  by  the 
abominable  erections  so  frequently  introduced  into  our  public  burial 
grounds. 

8.  John,  Perth. — Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that,  till  lately, 
a  Bchiamatical  English  congregation  existed  at  Perth.  On  submitting  itself 
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to  the  bishc^  it  still  remained  a  separate  body  from  the  mission  which 
ultimately  developed  itself  into  the  noble  cathedral  of    S.  Ninian's. 
The  chapel  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is,  we  believe,  considered 
-  by  the  congregation  an  ecclesiastical  chef  tfcoivre,  in  which  opinion 
-they  are  grievously  mistaken.      It  consists  of  sanctuary  (no  choir), 
transepts,  nave,   and   tower  west  of  north  transept.     The  arrange- 
ment is  wretched.     The  style  is  intended  for  Middle-Pointed.     The 
east  window  is  of  three  lights :  the  sanctuary  arch  of  two  orders, 
shafts,  bases,  and  caps,  circular ;  the  latter  very  heavy.     The  altar  has 
the  hideous  old  arrangement  of  chairs,  north  and  south ;  the  raQs  are 
not  quite  so  bad  as  sometimes.     The  reading.pew,  on  the  south  side, 
faces  west ;  the  poppy-heads  have  as  ludicrous  faces  as  it  ever  was  our 
lot  to  see.     The  pulpit  is  opposite  the  reading^pew,  and  of  stone  ;  it 
stands  on  an  odd  kind  of  wall,  and  is  panelUd  most  ambitiously  in 
projecting  ogee  arches,  resting  on  female  angels,  crocketed  and  finialled 
in  the  heaviest  and  clumsiest  way  imaginable.     The  banisters  to  the 
staircase,  in  which  black  marble  shafts  are  introduced,  on  white  stone, 
are  tolerable.     The  transepts  have  no  arches  ;  one  is  blocked  up  by  a 
gallery  belonging  to  Lord  Kinnoul ;    the   other  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
The  windows,  above  these  galleries,  are  of  three  lights,  and  wretch- 
edly poor;    below  them    is    an    arrangement  which,  at   all  events, 
is  commendable  for  its  reality.     To   light    the   occupiers    of   seats 
under  their   Lordships*    lofts,  the    architect   has   introduced    seven 
small  trefoiled  lights,  at  intervals,  right  across  the  transept,  and  they 
effectually  serve  their  purpose,  while  outside  they  have  considerable 
effect.     Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  meagre  thin  timber,  braced 
with  iron,  of  the  open  roof.     The  west  window  is  of  four  lights.     On 
the  south  of  the  nave  are  two  of  two  lights,. trefoiled,  with  a  trefoil  in 
the  head.     The  organ  stands  under  the  tower,  and  below  the  organ 
gallery  is  a  screen.     The  tower  is  square  and  very  meagre,  with  a  stone 
spire ;  if  it  had  been  of  due  proportion  in  breadth,  it  would  have  been 
effective.     There  are  two  belfry  lights  on  each  side»  with  an  arcade  of 
eight  in  the  stage  immediately  B^low.     The  corbels  are  in  block,    'ilie 
most  wonderful    thing    in   the   church   is,  undoubtedly,   the  Grothic 
scraper-recesses  ;  in  which  we  saw  some  children  sitting,  so  large  and 
fine  are  these  erections. 


NEW  PARSONAGE. 

We  have  seen  tracings  of  a  rectory  about  to  be  built  at  LurgashsH, 
in  Sussex,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  White;  they  are  very  modest 
and  unpretending,  and  yet  have  a  good  deal  of  character  about  them. 
Mr.  White  has  undoubtedly  apprehended  the  proper  idea  of  m  rund 
parsonage. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 


Mankkmd,  near  Leominster.'-'We  have  seen  tracing  of  the  new 
schools  for  fifty  children,  about  to  be  erected  in  this  |)arish,  from  the 
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dengna  of  Mr.  J.  Hicka.  It  ia  a  good  single  room  27  feet  by  16  feet, 
with  two  porches,  lobbies,  offices,  and  a  class-room.  The  effect  is  pic- 
turesque, the  roof  being  high-pitched,  and  the  windows  trefoil-headed 
lancets.  It  is  to  be  of  local  stone  in  random  courses,  with  Bath- stone 
dressings,  and  to  be  roofed  with  tiles.  The  porches  are  of  timber  with 
plaister  between  the  frame- work.  The  offices  are  somewhat  clumsily 
concealed  behind  a  high  blank  wall.     The  cost  is  about  ^350. 

Prickwillow,  Isle  q/  Ely. — ^This  is  a  small  school,  intended  for  use 
also  as  a  chapel,  built  in  a  most  remote  and  dreary  part  of  the  fens,  for 
a  long  neglected  population,  horn  the  designs  of  Mr.  G*  O.  Scott. 
Bxternally  it  looks  very  well :  the  walls  are  built  of  faced  flints,  with 
buttressesp  dressings,  gable- windows,  &c.  of  the  common  white  brick  of 
the  district :  the  set-offs,  copings,  and  gable-crosses  being  of  stone. 
The  windows  are  single  lights,  well  splayed,  occasionally  put  in  coup- 
lets. There  is  a  couplet  in  the  west  gable,  and  an  unequal  triplet  in 
the  eastern.  A  south-western  porch  serves  as  a  cloak-room  for  the 
school,  and  there  is  a  small  room  for  a  vestry  added  on  the  north  side. 
There  is  a  bell-gable  for  a  single  bell  at  the  west  end,  not  of  very 
pleasing  design.  The  roof  is  of  stone  slates.  The  cornice  is  well 
managed  in  brick.  The  good  effect  of  the  exterior  makes  the  interior 
disappointing.  The  walls  are  exceedingly  mean  and  thin,  of  brick, 
whitewashed ;  the  roof  is  very  naked,  with  diagonal  braces  of  the 
thinnest  possible  scantlings,  and  painted  white.  And — which  is  a  far 
graver  fault, — though  this  building  is  used  for  a  chapel,  there  is  no 
suitable  provision  whatever  for  divine  service.  A  lettern  and  a  plat- 
form are  fixed  at  the  south-east  comer,  with  some  benches  facing 
south  in  front  of  it.  There  is  no  altar — the  schoolmistress*  table  be- 
ing used  for  this  purpose  when  wanted.  The  interior  is  far  too  meagre 
and  ugly  to  be  good  for  a  mere  school :  used  as  it  is  for  Sunday  ser- 
vices it  must  convey  very  wrong  or  at  least  inadequate  ideas  of  what- 
worship  is.  This  biulding  is  one  of  a  class  now  getting  common,  which 
makes  one  know  the  need  and  value  of  the  design  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Car- 
penter for  a  chapel-school  in  the  last  published  number  of  the  Instrumenta 
Eeclesiastica,  In  the  Prickwillow  school  there  was  no  arrangement 
made  in  the  original  design  for  heating  the  room,  and  the  pipe  of  a 
stove  now  runs  through  one  of  the  north  windows.  Nor  were  fitting 
offices  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

8.  Nicolas,  Kemerton. — ^The  expenses  incident  to  the  providing  of  a 
new  organ,  the  erection  of  an  organ  chamber,  and  the  finishing  and  de- 
coration of  the  chancel,  just  completed,  will^  it  is  feared,  amount  to  not 
less  than  between  £800  and  £000.  The  previous  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
church  and  chancel  exceeded  £5000.     The  rector  respectfully  invites 
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assistance  from  such  as  are  not  overburdened  with  similar  responnbili-' 
ties  of  their  own.  Especially  he  desires  to  be  enabled  to  fill  with 
stained  glass  the  two  remaining  windows  of  the  chancel,  for  which  very 
beautiful  designs,  similar  to  the  two  recently  inserted,  are  now  ready. 
The  cost  of  each  window  will  not  exceed  £25.  Ck>ntributions  may 
be  paid  at  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Lechmere  and  Co.,  Tewkesbury,  to 
the  account  of  the  'Kemerton  Church  Fund,'  or  to  Archdeacon 
Thorpes  account  with  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  London. 

5.  Mary,  Eattbaunu,  Sussex,  is  a  church  of  considerable  nze  and  in- 
terest, constructed  principally  during  the  Early  First-Pointed,  and  the 
preceding  transitional  periods.  Works  of  restoration  have  been  for  some 
years  in  gradual  progress,  and  have  now  reached  a  temporary  con- 
clusion.    The  fabric  comprises  a  spacious  chancel  of  three  bays  (with 
co-extensive  aisles,)  the  pointed  arcade  of  which  is  adorned  with  chevron 
mouldings,  and  sustains  a  clerestory  of  later  character,  but  preserving 
the  lancet  type.     A  handsome  semi-circular  arch  with  similar  mould- 
ings opens  into  the  nave.     Here  the  chevron  disappears,  the  date  of 
construction  however  being  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  chancel. 
This  is  shown  by  the  arcade,  borne  on  circular  and  octagonal  piers 
alternately,  and  by  the  four  easternmost  windows  on  the  north  side  of 
the  clerestory  which  with  their  square  abaci  and  nookshafts  evidently 
belong  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Pointed  architecture.     The  fifth 
bay  of  the  nave  and  the  tower  attached  to  it  are  Third- Pointed.     And 
it  is  curious  to  notice  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  which  separates 
this  comparatively  new  work  from  the  old.     The  junction  is  carried 
down  the  westernmost  columns,  leaving  half  their  capitals  with  foliage 
resembling  that  of  their  fellows,  the  other  half  with  quite  different 
sculpture ;  and  half  their  shafts  of  a  stone  distinct  in  colour  from  that 
of  the  other  half  with  which  it  is  bonded.     The  able  windows  both  of 
the  chancel  and  nave  are  principally  elegant  insertions  of  the  14th 
century ;  those  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  of  good  Third- 
Pointed  work ;   the  altar  window  is  of  enormous  size  and  debased 
design.     The  restoration  has  been  almost  confined  to  the  interior  of 
the  church,  the  fabric  being  substantially  sound  and  in  good  repair, 
llie  stone  quoins,  monials  and  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  piers,  and 
arches  have  been  scraped  clean  ;  the  walls  have  been  replaistered  ;  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  brought  back  to  their  natural  colour.     The  pews 
have  been  abolished,  and  solid  oaken  benches  substituted  in  their  place 
throughout  the  nave  and  its  aisles.     Of  these  unfortunately  the  appro- 
priated ones  have  doors.    The  galleries  await  early  destruction ;  they 
are  condemned,  and  only  temporarily  reprieved  in  deference  to  the 
natural  scruples  of  the  aged  widow  of  a  former  vicar  whose  work  they 
were.     A  new  stone  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
nave ;  the  carving  of  it  is  shallow  and  meagre.     A  low  reading  plat- 
form is  railed  in  on  the  opposite  side.     High  in  the  wall  above  the 
latter  is  a  fenestella  containing  credence  shelf  and  piscina,  i^pendages 
we  conclude  of  an  altar  in  &e  rood-loft  now  removed,     llie  turret 
stair  which  led  to  this  loft  has  of  late  years  formed  the  approach  to  the 
north  gallery  :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  replaistering  the  nave  the 
upper  doorway,  piercing  its  wall  into  the  rood-loft,  was  blocked  up,  and 
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its  very  outline  obliterated.  The  clianoel  is  devoid  of  screen,  and 
lower  by  one  step  than  the  nave ;  it  is  however  enclosed  by  elaborately 
arcaded  parcloses  of  Middle-Pointed  work,  which  have  been  relieved 
of  paint,  and  made  good  where  defective.  Benches  arranged  longitu- 
dinally and  unappropriated  occupy  the  area ;  which  we  should  gladly 
see  tenanted  by  an  instructed  and  orderly  choir.  A  new  situation  in 
the  chancel  aisle  has  been  provided  for  the  organ,  at  present  in  the 
tower  gallery.  The  sanctuary  is  fenced  by  an  oaken  rail,  and  the  altar 
is  elevated  on  three  steps  including  the  footpace.  Some  handsome 
Third-Pointed  sedilia  on  the  south  side  have  been  cleared,  but  are  un- 
happily superseded  by  a  pair  of  altar  chairs.  The  reredos  of  the  same 
date  is  embellished  with  well  intended,  but  not  very  pleasing  attempts 
in  polychrome  :  the  cross  is  represented  in  the  central  niche,  but  is  so 
encompassed  with  gilded  radii  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  at  a 
little  distance.  South  of  the  altar  a  doorway  in  the  reredos  leads 
down  steps  into  a  disused  sacristy  of  the  Perpendicular  period ;  on  the 
north,  a  corresponding  depressed  arch,  not  carried  to  the  ground,  covers 
a  recess  which  may  possibly  have  served  as  an  aumbrye.  The  works 
have  been  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
have  evidently  effected  an  immense  improvement :  much  however  re-^ 
mains  to  be  done.  Among  the  most  pressing  wants  are  those  of  a  new 
altar  (the  present  being  a  mean  table.)  a  new  altar  window,  and  proper 
arrangement  of  the  choir.  Above  all  we  would  entreat  him  who  has 
evinced  so  much  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  this  sacred  fabric,  to- 
crown  his  good  work  by  celebrating  more  frequent  service  therein.  It 
is  sad  to  find  a  town  of  the  size  of  Eastbourne,  with  a  population 
periodically  augmented  by  seekers  of  health  and  mental  refreshment, 
debarred  from  the  comfort  and  benefits  of  public  worship  in  this  venera- 
ble church  throughout  the  week.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  parishionera 
are  unaccustomed  to  a  daily  service  and  would  not  appreciate  it,  nor  in 
any  numbers  attend  ;  we  may  grant  that  at  first  this  might  be  the  case, 
and  yet  we  should  find  an  implied  answer  to  the  objection  inscribed  in 
the  belfry  of  S.  Mary's  itself  "  Ignotaa  artes  mos  est  contemnere 
vulgi.'*  Those  who  have  never  experienced  a  certain  good  may  be 
tempted  for  a  while  to  undervalue  it ;  but  we  know  that  the  need  we 
speak  of  has  been  felt  and  lamented  at  Eastbourne,  and  we  hopefully 
appeal  to  the  earnest-minded  vicar  to  make  some  advances  at  least 
towards  supplying  it. 

S.  Michael,  CheUiaham,  Isle  of  Ely. — A  very  small  church,  of  First- 
Pointed  date,  consisting  only  of  nave  and  chancel.  It  had  fallen  into 
a  miserable  state  of  decay,  but  has  just  been  partially  restored  without 
professional  aid.  The  roof  is  covered  with  stone  slates,  and  has  a  ridge- 
crest.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  exter* 
nally  between  nave  and  chancel,  by  lowering  the  ridge  of  the  latter  a 
few  inches.  But  as  there  is  no  coping  at  this  point  the  effect  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  state  of  the 
church  showed  no  such  division.  A  small  porch,  of  wood,  has  been  added 
on  the  south  side.  Inside  a  flat  cieling  has  been  removed,  and  the  old 
nave  roof,  which  was  sound,  is  retained.  A  new  roof,  of  deal,  of  in- 
sufficient scantlings,  has  been  given  to  the  chancel.     Upon  this,  and 
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the  east  wall  (in  which  a  triplet  of  lancets,  under  one  hood,  has  been 
inserted)  there  is  some  rery  weU*meant,  but  vulgar,  polychrome,  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  soon  the  revival  of  colour  in  the  inodier  church 
of  Ely^has  been  followed  by  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  same  prin« 
ciple  in  this  small  daughter  ohapelry.  The  beginning^  of  colour  in 
village  churches,  especially  when  (as  in  this  case)  polychrome  is 
attempted  by  the  villagers  tlieaeelves,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  rude 
and  coarse.  The  levels  of  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  have  been  renewed, 
but  the  floor  is  wholly  of  white  brick.  The  nave  has  moveable  open 
benches,  with  poppy-heads,  of  stained  deal.  A  low  screen  marks  off 
the  chancel,  within  which  will  be  stall-like  seats  from  which  service 
will  be  said.  We  noticed  with  regret  that  the  internal  plaistering  is 
scored  to  imitate  stone.  A  very  small  vestry  has  been  added  on  the 
north  side.  The  windows  generally  are  small  lancets.  Some  poor 
stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  a  small  window  in  the  gable  above  the 
east  window. 

S.  — ,  Benefield,  Northamptonahire, — ^We  regret  that  we  wete 
unable  to  notice  this  very  complete  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding, 
when  it  was  first  done,  now  some  years  since.  Mr.  Derick  was  the 
architect  then  employed,  and  the  patron  Mr.  Watts  Russell  was  at  the 
sole  expense.  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  try  a  work  of  that  period 
of  the  revival  by  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  skill.  The  church 
now  contains  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  north  chancel-aitle.  north  tran- 
sept, (for  the  organ,)  and  western  tower  and  spire.  Everything  is  moat 
solid  and  costly  in  construction,  and  the  design  is  very  fair,  though  we 
might  take  exception  to  several  points,  for  instance  the  treatment  and 
use  of  the  transept.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  less  perfect,  although 
there  is  a  high  screen,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  of  very  good  proportions 
and  execution.  The  prayers  are  now  read  from  a  lettem  in  the  nave, 
on  the  north  side ;  but  for  this  ridiculous  arrangement  we  believe  nei- 
ther the  architect,  nor  patron,  nor  incumbent,  are  responsible.  There 
are  no  stalls  in  the  chancel,  but  a  long  bench,  with  a  desk  before  it, 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  side.  This  was  meant,  we  were  told,  for 
the  patron's  family  :  but  with  excellent  taste  that  gentleman  prefers  a 
seat  in  the  nave,  and  the  chancel  bench  is  unused.  There  are  aeditia, 
with — (which  is  needless) — a  desk  before  them.  This  in  fact  is  using  the 
sedilia  instead  of  stalls.  The  altar  is  of  stone,  very  elaborately  deco* 
rated  with  polychrome  It  is  small,  and  wants  a  foo^iaoe.  The  altar* 
candlesticks,  and  indeed  all  the  fittings,  are  very  handsome.  The 
whole  church  is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  all  the  benches  in  the 
nave  are  of  solid  oak,  quite  moveable,  without  floors  or  platform.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  polychromatic  decoration,  espedally  in  the  chancel 
and  its  north  aisle.  Though  injured  by  damp,  there  is  much  of  tlua 
which  is  very  good ;  and  the  general  eflect  is  very  religious.  Of  the 
stained  glass  the  east  window,  now  some  years  old,  and  of  tiie  bad 
school  of  Evans  of  Shrewsbury,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Some  windows 
have  been  added  more  lately  of  a  much  better  kind  ;  with  good  tinc- 
tures, and  very  clear  and  accurate  drawing  in  the  medallions.  We 
did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  artist  who  did  the  east  window.  The 
^^rs  are  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon.     Upon  the  whole  this  intei^ 
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eating  church  mast  take  a  high  rank  among  the  many  which  owe  their 
restoration  to  the  eartier  times  of  the  present  movement. 

8. ,  Oumih,  ^orlAmpr^Ji^Acr^e.— Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  has  prepared 

a  ground-plan  for  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  this  nohle,  hut 
ill-used,  church.  We  regret  that  the  treatment  he  has  adopted  for  the 
chancel  is  by  way  of  being  a  compromise. 

8,  John,  Aldenham,  Herta, — We  have  seien  a  lithographed  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  chancel  of  this  church,  as  restored  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Bury.  We 
are  unable  to  tell  what  was  the  original  condition  of  the  building.  As 
restored  there  is  a  large  traceried  Middle-Pointed  east  window  of  five 
lights,  a  slightly  projecting  sanctuary,  well  moulded  arcades  separating 
the  chancel  from  its  aisles,  and  a  panelled  and  painted  roof.  We  must 
object  to  the  fittings  of  this  chancel.  The  sanctuary  is  raised  but  on 
one  step  across  which  run  mean  altar- rails ;  and  the  chancel  has^  on 
each  side,  two  ranges  of  solid  pews,  the  offensiveness  of  which  is  not 
removed  by  their  elaborate  lliird- Pointed  panelling,  buttresses,  and 
poppy  heads.  Decorative  ornament  is  introduced,  seemingly  of  a  com- 
monplace sort :  legends  in  scrolls  being  painted  round  the  arches  of 
the  side  arcades,  and  over  the  hood  of  the  east  window. 

8,  Flannan^  Killaloe,  Ireland, — We  gladly  give  publicity  to  the  fol- 
lowing appeal : — "  The  ancient  oratory  of  S.  Flannan,  in  the  town  of 
Killaloe,  was  built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  seventh  century.  It  has  long 
since  been  disused  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  has  been  permitted  to 
stand  undisturbed  beneath  ttie  shadow  of  the  present  cathedral,  founded 
some  centuries  subsequently.  By  lapse  of  time,  however,  it  is  be- 
coming so  ruinous,  that  unless  speedily  repaired,  it  is  in  danger  of 
coming  to  the  ground.  Already  the  chancel  is  quite  gone.  Of  the 
nave,  the  north  side  is  much  dilapidated,  the  squared  stones  with  which 
it  was  feced  having  nearly  all  crumbled  away.  A  great  part  of  the 
stone  roof  has  also  fallen,  and  the  remainder  seems  only  kept  together 
by  the  ivy  and  lichens  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  proposed  to 
repair,  so  as  to  preserve,  this  ancient  building ;  the  works  to  be  done 
by  skilful  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  purpose  by  his  antiquarian  knowledge.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  £60,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  venerate 
the  monuments  of  days  when  Ireland  was  renowned  throughout  Europe 
for  her  learning  and  religion,  will  contribute  to  save  from  ruin  this,  one 
of  the  most  venerable  of  them  all.  Contributions,  however  knutll,  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  Edwards,  Precentor  of  the 
Cathedra],  Killaloe :  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  Patrick's  Ecdesio- 
logical  Society,  Dublin." 

Thumay  Cathedral. — ^We  observe,  in  a  foreign  paper,  that  the  res- 
toration of  the  west  front  of  this  magnificent  church  is  now  complete, 
the  scaffolding  having  been  removed.  The  rose  in  it  is  filled  with 
painted  glass,  from  the  benefaction  of  the  Bishop. 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Churchman's  Diary  for  1853,  (Masters,)  has  reached  its  eighth 
year,  and  supports  its  reputation.  We  observe  this  year  appropriate 
prayers  to  be  used  when  putting  on  the  vestments. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  in  the  present  number  an  interesting 
Volume  of  Dransactiont  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society^  nor  an 
account,  by  Mr.  >f.  J.  Cottiugham,  of  his  Reredos  and  the  Merewether 
Memorial  windows  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  We  have  reason  to  form 
a  high  opinion  of  the  Hereford  Reredos.  Mr.  Cottingham,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  announces  an  Illustrated  Architectural  Guide  to  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
ing to  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  the  better  and  more  Christian  arrangement 
of  the  details  and  arrangements  of  funerals.  One  great  difficulty  we 
have  happily  overcome,  by  finding  a  manufacturer  of  coffin  furniture,  who 
is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  the  proposed  reformation. 
Mr.  H.  R.  CooKSKT,  of  148,  Bordesley,  Birmingham,  will  shortly,  we 
trust,  supply  sets  of  coffin  furniture  from  designs  approved  by  the  So- 
ciety, at  at  least  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  vile  and  heathenish  designs  now 
almost  universally  prevalent.  We  shall  hope  to  recur  to  this  subject 
in  our  next  number. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaum  gives  the  following  just  criticism, 
of  a  new  Pointed  church  at  Berlin.  **  The  Petri-kirche  (not  yet  com- 
pleted) is  new  since  I  was  last  in  Berlin.  This  is  a  tall  bnck  building, 
of  that  cheap  and  insipid  order  of  Gothic  which  recalls  those  by-gone 
structures  that  our  vestries  were  used  to  commission  from  the  church 
carpenters  in  the  days  when  medievalism  was  not.  Poorer  in  gusto, 
more  bold,  more  angular,  and  less  fantastic  the  details  could  not  be. 
Yet  the  building  has  a  certain  grandeur  from  its  height ;  and  the  spirv, 
though  so  slim  as  to  belong  rather  to  the  family  of  minarets  and  pin- 
nacles than  to  that  of  spires,  is  still  graceful  in  its  proportions.*'  llie 
very  same  number  of  our  contemporary — with  whose  architectnral 
criticisms  we  do  not  often  agree, — thus  well  characterizes  some  of  th« 
latest  stained  glass  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  *'  llie  colours  are  less  happy 
than  might  be  wished, — the  orange  tints  are  too  sickly — the  blues  are 
curdled  with  a  dash  of  lilac — the  greens  are  crude — the  rose  colours 
are  cloudy:— or  if  such  be  not  really  the  case,  a  false  and  disap- 
pointing effect  is  produced  by  bad  proportions  or  unskilful  arrange- 
ments. Should  the  entire  series  be  completed  in  the  same  taste, 
instead  of  a  '  dim  religious  light '  a  fierce  and  feeble  glow  will  be  dif- 
fused, which  will  add  Tittle  to  the  lustre  or  solemnity  of  the  building.* 
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